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PUBLISHERS'  ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ik  ofifering  to  the  public  the  first  volnme  of  the  Theological  and 
Ecclesiastical  Encyclopedia,  the  Pablishers  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
nniversal  and  cordial  expressions  of  favor  which  the  parts  already  issued 
have  called  forth.  It  has  been  especially  gratifying  to  them,  and  to  those 
on  whom  the  more  arduous  labors  of  the  enterprise  devolve,  to  observe 
that  each  saccessive  part  has  not  only  met  the  expectations  at  first 
awakened,  bat  has  elicited  higher  commendations  than  those  previously 
bestowed  upon  the  work.  And,  althoagh  it  was  felt  that  a  work  of  such 
thorough  learning,  and  of  so  evangelical  and  catholic  a  spirit,  could  not 
&il  to  win  the  approval  of  all  liberal  Christian  scholars,  they  would  do 
injustice  to  themselves  not  to  confess  their  appreciation  of  its  very 
flattering  reception. 

It  shall  continue  to  be  the  conscientious  effort  of  all  engaged  in  this 
responsible  undertaking,  to  maintain  the  high  character  which  the 
Encyclopedia  has  thus  fiu*  acquired. 

In  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  Qerman  work  beyond  the 
limits  originally  set,  the  translation  will  necessarily  exceed  the  number 
of  parts  within  which  the  Publishers  designed,  at  the  outset,  to  keep  it 
There  will,  therefore,  be  three  volumes,  of  about  the  size  of  the  present 
issue,  instead  of  two.  But  they  feel  persuaded  that,  as  the  greatest 
economy  of  space  is  studied,  and  as  the  matter  is  given  in  the  most 
compact  form,  consistent  with  literary  and  scientific  demands,  the  patrons 
of  the  work  will  find  themselves,  ultimately,  abundantly  compensated 
for  the  corresponding  excess  of  cost 
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It  PUBLISHER'S   ADVERTISEMENT. 

Those  familiar  with  the  general  etructure  of  such  Encyclopedias  will 
not  he  surprised  to  find  that  the  present  volume  does  not  quite  complete 
the  first  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  The  letter  C,  for  instance,  besides 
including  nearly  all  the  articles  which  occur  under  it  in  the  original, 
absorbs  almost  all  those  which  occur,  in  the  German,  under  K. ;  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in  Herzog's  work. 

The  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Encyclopedia  will  appear  dl  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  prepared ;  and,  if  Providence  continue  to  favor  the  labors 
of  our  Editor,  the  last  part  of  the  English  will  appear  very  soon  after  the 
last  number  of  the  German  work  has  been  published. 
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The  Encyclopedia,  of  which  a  somewhat  condensed  translation  is  herewith  offered  to  the 
American  Protestant  Church,  professes  to  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  and 
bmented.  But  whatever  inaonreniences  may  hare  been  suffered  hitherto,  from  the  hesi* 
tation  of  Christian  scholars  to  attempt  so  laborious  and  responsible  an  enterprise,  we  who 
reap  the  fruits  of  the  present  undertaking,  may  rather  rejoice  that  the  work  was  so  long 
delayed.  For  without  the  least  disparagement  of  the  erudition  which  has  been  heretofore 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  our  common  Christianity,  and  which  has  contributed  so  ably 
and  e£Scient]y  to  its  advancement,  we  may  affirm  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  every  way  so  auspicious  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  work,  as  the  present. 
No  previous  period  ever  possessed  such  facilities  for  the  satisfactory  execution  of  a  general 
Church  Enq/dopedia,  in  the  form  of  historical  material,  the  results  of  profound  critical 
studios,  the  reports  of  learned  Christian  tourists,  and  the  discoveries  of  patient  scientifio 
iovestigations  in  the  various  departments  of  physical  and  metaphysical  literature.  And 
never  has  the  Church  commanded  the  talents  of  so  many  devout  men,  so  eminently  qualified 
for  making  the  best  use  of  this  accumnlated  material,  or  so  cheerfully  and  piously  inclined 
to  co-operate  in  the  arduous  task  of  working  it  up  into  the  most  available  form.  In  this 
riew,  "  Herzog's  Real  Encyklopadie"  may  be  regarded  as  a  thank-offering,  prompted  by  'the 
revived  faith  and  love  of  regenerated  German  learning,  and  devoutly  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cnxa  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  evangelical  Protestantism  may  rejoice  that  this  noble  work, 
instead  of  being  the  product  of  the  age  of  skeptical  and  destructive  rationalism,  was  reserved 
for  the  period  of  the  penitent  return  of  German  theology  to  the  only  living  foundation  of 
all  knowledge  and  wisdom.  If  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  indications 
of  more  than  ordinary  ardor  of  pious  affection  and  zeal  appear,  let  them  serve  as  impressive 
illustrations  of  those  significant  words  of  our  Lord :  "  a^iavta*  ai  ifuiftuu  ovr^;  »  xoMuu,  Oti 

^ftt^t  ftelkv." 

As  the  general  character  of  the  Encyclopedia,  its  pervading  spirit,  its  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  position,  and  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  constructed,  are  very  satisfactorily  set 
forth  in  our  abstract  of  Herzog's  pre&ce,  nothing  further  need  be  added  in  reference  to 
these  points. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  liberty  has  been  taken  to  insert  additions  from  Winer,  and 
other  recent  sources.  Although  this  is  done  with  great  diffidence,  it  is  believed  that  a 
full  justification  of  this  course  will  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  articles,  clauses, 
&c.,  which  have  been  thus  incorporated  with  the  main  work.  However  complete  the  "  Ileal 
Encyklopadie,"  without  those  articles,  might  be  for  the  particular  sphere  for  which  the 
original  work  is  designed,  it  has  been  feared  that  their  omission  might  seem  a  deficiency,  and 
limit  the  usefulness  of  the  work  for  the  American  Church.  For  the  correctness  of  our 
judgment  in  this  respect  we  must  refer  to  the  additions  themselves,  which  have  in  every  case 
been  indicated  by  a  dbtinctive  mark. 
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Ti  PREFACE  TO  THE  TRANSLATION. 

Of  the  relatire  merits  of  this  Encyclopedia,  in  comparison  with  other  works  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character,  we  forbear  to  speak.  "  Kitto's  Cjclopcdia,"  "  Robinson's  Galmet,"  and 
the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,"  each  possesses  its  peculiar  worth.  The  more 
comprehensiTe  plan  of  "The  Protestant  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Encjclopedia," 
excludes  all  riraliy  with  those  favorite  works. 

Shrinking  from  the  immense  labor  and  responsibility  of  translating  Herxog's  work  without 
assistance,  and  denrons,  moreover,  that  the  American  edition  should  be  somewhat  charac- 
terized by  the  attractive  catholicity  of  the  original,  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  clergymen 
and  other  professional  gentlemen,  of  dLOferent  denominations,  has  been  solicited,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  secured.  And  we  desire  to  render  this  public  acknowledgment  of  their  prompt 
and  efficient  response  to  our  solicitations.  Those  to  whom  we  are  thus  far  indebted  for 
assistance  are :  Rev.  B.  C.  Wolff,  J).  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Chnrch,  Mercersbnrg;  Rev.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  A.  M.,  President  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Rev.  G.  F.  Krotel,  Pastor  of  the  1st  Lutheran 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Rev.  J.  E.  Ermentrout,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  Norristown,  Pa.;  Rev.  H.  Harhaugh,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  1st  German  Reformed 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Rev.  B.  Batuman,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
Lewisburg,  Pa.;  Rev.  T.  Stork,  D.  P.,  Pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia; 
Rev.  T.  C.  Porter,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Wm.  Mayhurry,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia ;  Rev.  John  Beck,  A.  M., 
Pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  Easton,  Pa.;  Rev.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  Professor  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Moravian  Church,  Philadelphia;  and  Rev.  T.  Aj>ple,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  As  their  names 
are  added  in  itaiict,  to  those  of  the  authors  of  the  respective  articles  which' they  have  trans- 
lated, the  extent  and  value  of  the  aid  thus  received  can  readily  be  estimated.  Articles 
tnnslated  by  the  Editor  are  designated  by  a  star  (*^.  Articles  taken  from  Winer  aro  endorsed 
with  the  name  of  that  author,  and  the  Editor's  mark  prefixed,  or  the  italicised  name  of  the 
translator  added.  For  the  few  articles  which  are  endorsed  simply  with  the  star,  the  Editor 
is  wholly  responsible.  They  are,  as  indicated  in  the  references,  compilations  from  various 
reliable  sources. 

THE  EDITOR. 

PmLASSLFHiA,  Totmuxj  7, 1866. 
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"  This  work  is  designed  to  embrace  all  the  departments  of  theolo^cal  study.  If,  bowever, 
more  space  is  given  to  some  of  these  than  to  others,  it  is  not  beoaose  they  are  deemed  more 
important,  bnt  rather  on  account  of  the  greater  abundance  of>  material  at  hand  belonging  to 
those  particular  departments.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  subjects  connected  with 
Extgeti*,  Biblical  InterpretatioTi,  and  Hittorical  Theology,  each  of  which  embraces  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  field,  even  after  the  strictest  curtailment.  Reference  to  the  work  itself,  how- 
ever,  will  at  onoe  satisfy  the  reader  that  Syitematic  and  Praetical  Theology  have  in  no  wise 
been  overlooked,  of  which  the  articles,  Lord't  Supper  in  reference  to  the  former,  and  Aim*- 
giting  in  leferenoe  to  the  latter,  will  afford  ample  proof. 

"  The  article  on  Almtgiving,  especially,  may  serve  to  show  that  the  practical  interests  of  the 
Church  will  receive  full  and  earnest  attention.  It  also  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  true 
character  of  this  Encyclopedia,  as  it  is  happily  expressed  by  the  writer  of  it:  "The  'Real 
Encyklopftdie '  also  possesses  an  ideal  character,  and  will  keep  in  view  the  exalted  end  con- 
templated by  the  practical  movements  of  the  Church."  It  is  deugned  in  this  view  for  7^ 
<>logy,  as  well  as  for  the  Church.  Indeed  the  two  spheres  cannot  be  sepaltted.  For  e^n 
when  Theology  launches  into  the  profoundest  speculations,  or  puisnes  the  minutest  deltils' 
of  sdentifio  investigation,  it  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  Church,  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 

"npo^tf  uu^asii  ^iuf>u>«,  as  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  affirms,  holds,  it  is  true,  with  reference  to 
Theology,  as  well  as  to  other  departments  of  science.  But  the  reverse  is  also  measurably 
tme,  since  theory,  in  the  development  of  its  immanent  life  and  laws,  more  or  less  powerfully 
eontrols  practice. 

"  This  work  is,  furthermore,  designed  for  the  Frotettant  Church.  This  will  involve  the 
consideration,  on  the  one  hand,  of  every  thing  of  importance  which  pertains  to  the  constitu- 
tion, history,  &c.,  of  Protestantism ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  what  essentially  belongs  to  its 
lelation  to  Romanism. 

"  Protestantism,  as  comprehending  the  evangelical  life  and  principles  of  Christianity,  involves 
diversities,  or,  it  may  be  frankly  acknowledged,  even  some  contradictions.  We  see  as  litde 
reason  for  the  denial  of  this  fact,  as  for  despair  on  account  of  it.  Christian  liberty  could  not 
exist  without  the  possibility  of  its  abuse.  Hearty  faith  iu  the  truth  carries  with  it  a  full  per- 
suasion that  truth  will  finally  prevail  over  all  opposing  obstacles.  And  it  shall  be  the  steady 
aim  of  this  Encyclopedia  to  hasten  this  triumphant  movement.  There  may  be  manifold 
ways  of  reaching  and  serring  the  same  end. 

"Truth  is  but  one,  even  as  there  is  but  one  Christ.  The  unity  of  truth,  however,  does  not 
exclude  diversity  in  the  forms  of  apprehending  and  developing  it.  The  same  result  may  be 
secured  by  a  variety  of  means.    Let  as,  therefore,  hail  every  gift  which  contributes,  though 
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it  be  by  adding  only  a  nogle  stone,  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord.     Does 
not  every  sueb  gift  come  from  the  Father  of  light  f 

"  They  who,  with  affectionate  solicitude,  took  down  the  lifeless  body  of  Christ  from  the 
cross,  and  embalmed  it  in  costly  spices,  also  merit  our  gratitude,  and  doubtless  received  a 
divine  reward. 

"  So  far  as  the  confessional  and  denominational  diversities  of  evangelical  Protestantism  are 
concerned,  this  Encyclopedia,  obviously,  will  not  commit  itself  exclusively  to  any  one  of 
them.  Whether  it  would  be  possible  or  not  for  any  separate  portion  of  the  Protestant 
Church  to  produce  a  complete  work  of  this  character,  we  shall  not  presume  to  decide.  Bat 
the  advantages  of  a  more  catholic  plan  in  the  preparation  of  it  are  too  apparent  to  need  speci- 
fication. No  single  denomination  comprehends  within  itself  the  full  conception  of  evangeli- 
cal Proteetantism.  And  we  are  free  to  acknowledge,  that  those  points  which  the  leading 
churches  of  the  Reformation  hold  in  common,  are  of  vastly  greater  moment  than  those  about 
which  they  differ.  Let  our  denominational  position  be  what  it  may,  the  great  principles  of 
evangelical  Protestantism  remain  the  same  for  us. 

"  Neither  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  disturbed  or  misled  by  the  taunts  of  the  Romish 
Church.  It  is  natural  for  her  to  desire  the  complete  and  irreconcilable  rupture  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  to  deny  the  existence  of  Protestant  unity,  even  where  its  operations  are  manifest. 
Although,  therefore,  our  undertaking  was  not  prompted  by  polemical  considerations,  we 
shall  still  be  constrained  to  maintain  a  decided  position  against  the  errors  of  Rome.  The 
very  constitution  of  Protestantism  involves  such  a  conflict,  and  is  especially  demanded  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  age.  There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  religious  controversy,  which 
is  trifling,  superficial,  narrow,  and  destitute  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  facts,  and  which,  with 
oU  its  noise,  really  renders  but  little  service  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  either  by  strength- 
ening its  poeitidhs,  or  neutralizing  the  efforts  of  Romanism.  It  is  true  the  Romish  Church 
ha#  no  right  to  reproach  us  for  the  use  of  such  weapons,  inasmuch  as  she  was  the  first  to 
employ  them.  It  shall,  nevertheless,  be  our  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  guard  the 
Encyclopedia  against  liability  to  this  reproach.  It  may,  possibly,  rather  prove  a  fault,  that 
the  evils  and  errors  of  the  Romish  Church  are  not  rebuked  with  sufficient  severity.  Should 
it  seem  so  to  any,  we  would  merely  remind  them,  that  the  salvation  and  success  of  Protes- 
tantism do  not  in  the  least  depend. upon  the  condemnation  of  the  Romish  Church  in  one  or 
another  of  its  manifestations  or  plans.  The  recognition  and  ultimate  predominance  of  what- 
ever Christian  elements  may  still  exist  in  that  system,  so  far  from  endangering  evangelical 
Protestantism,  must  rather  contribute  to  its  final  triumph.  At  the  same  time  we  have  no 
concessions  to  make  to  the  Romish  Church,  especially  as  experience  has  shown  that  such 
concessions  are  always  abused  by  her. 

"  The  proper  strength  of  Protestantism,  in  its  opposition  to  that  Church,  which  has  of  late 
been  lifting  up  its  head  with  revived  assurance,  is  derived,  scientifically,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
Scriptural  proofs,  and  on  the  other,  from  Historical  proofs.  Protestant  theology,  therefore, 
has  a  twofold  work  to  perform  in  defence  of  the  truth  :  first,  to  labor  with  greater  assiduity 
in  holding  forth  and  elucidating  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  regardless  of  all  the  additions, 
omissions,  and  perversions,  substituted  for  them  by  the  oral  or  written  traditions  of  the  Romish 
Church ;  and,  secondly,  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  by  doing 
for  Protestantism  what  Bostuet  attempted  in  vindication  of  Romanism,  corroborate  the  Scrip- 
tural basis  of  the  former  by  the  clear  testimony  of  historical  facts.  In  doing  this,  however, 
all  that  is  fiilse  and  bad,  though  dressed  in  the  specious  garb  of  religion,  must  be  honestly 
rejected,  however  favorable  to  our  cause  it  may  seem  to  be.    Protestantism  needs  no  decep- 
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tire  and  frandnlent  support.  Eren  in  the  iDvestigation  of  deTelopmenta  vbich  have  token 
place  within  the  limits  of  Protestant  Christianity  itself,  the  fearless  and  impartial  spirit  of 
tnith,  which  is  emphatically  the  spirit  of  tme  Protestantism,  must  predominate.  For  our 
trae  strength  lies  in  paying  homage  to  truth,  even  when  she  chides  us. 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  Bomish  Ghnrch  flattered  herself  with  the  hope  that  Protestant- 
ism had  solved  its  prohlem,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  it  to  do  bnt  to  develope  its  utter 
D^don  of  positive  Christianity,  as  found,  in  her  own  opinion,  in  the  consolidated  powers  of 
Bomanism,  or  more  definitely,  in  ultramontane  Catholicism.  There  were,  indeed,  those  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  supposed  they  saw  distinct  tokens  of  such  a  negative  and  destruc- 
tive tendency,  in  the  various  reformatory  movements  which  were  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Borne,  until  Lather  arose,  and  gave  a  salutary  direction  to  those  movements.  And  although 
Protestantism  has  been  gradually  assuming  more  positive  ground,  the  Bombh  Church  is 
oawilling  to  abandon  her  cherished  hope,  and  seems  rather  to  be  inspired  with  new  confi- 
dence, by  the  confessional  controversies  occasioned  by  the  recent  attempts  to  unite  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany.  She  hopes  that  these  efforts  will  result  in  the  ruin  of 
the  entire  evangelical  interest,  by  involving  Protestantism  in  that  extreme  negativism  which 
was  so  happily  shunned  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  history.  It  shall  be  the  earnest  endeavor 
of  this  Encyclopedia  to  contribute,  according  to  its  ability,  to  the  proper  understanding  and 
aooomplishment  of  the  great  mission  of  Protestantism  in  reference  to  these  recent  movements. 

"  With  these  romaiks  upon  the  general  character  and  tendency  of  our  enterprise,  we  proceed 
to  offer  a  few  special  statements  with  reference  to  the  plan  of  this  work. 

"  It  vrill  be  obvious,  that  not  everi/  subject,  which  sustains  a  relation  to  Theology  and  the 
Chorch,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  such  a  work.  The  conquest  of  Alexander  and  of  Ancient 
Borne  served  undoubtedly  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity.  The  development  of  philoso- 
phy is  of  great  value  for  intellectual  apprehension  of  Christianity.  And  yet  no  one  will 
expect  this  Encyclopedia  to  furnish  dissertations  upon  Alexander,  Ancient  Bome,  or  the 
histoiy  of  Philosophy. 

"  The  analytical  method  is  doubtless  the  proper  one  for  .a  UxicoffraphiccU  work.  But  how- 
ever great  the  advantages  of  a  strict  application  of  that  method  may  be,  it  must,  nevertheless, 
be  employed  with  certain  limitations,  if  single  articles  shall  not  become  unintelligible  by  the 
nunute  ckasification  of  the  scientific  material  at  hand  under  separate  heads.  The  analytical 
method,  therefore,  must  find  its  complement  and  corrective  in  more  comprehensive  articles. 

The  best  pledge  of  the  tdentific  character  of  this  work,  is  furnished  by  the  names  of  my 
honored  coadjutors,  and  the  articles  which  have  already  appeared.  These  present  the  latest 
lesnlis  of  critical  and  scientific  inquiries.  The  work  may  be  regarded  in  this  view  as  a  oom- 
prebenrive  compend,  exhibiting  the  evangelical  German  Theology  of  our  day,  as  well  as  the 
present  pouUon  and  learning  of  the  Christian  Church  in  general.  We  are  far  from  desiring 
to  render  further  study  and  scientific  research  superfluous,  by  this  contribution  to  evangelical 
liteiatnre.  It  is  our  hope,  rather,  that  our  labors  may  incite  to  redoubled  zeal,  by  the  assist- 
aoee  thus  Aimished  in  the  prosecution  of  the  several  branches  of  Christian  study.  Such 
teal  seems  indeed  to  be  especially  demanded  by  an  apparent  tendency,  on  the  part  of  a  cer- 
tun  section  of  Protestantism,  to  undervalue  learning  and  science,  and  favor  a  fixedness  and 
stagnation  of  inquiry  and  thought.  This  tendency  practically  ignores  the  intellectual  labors 
of  the  last  few  centuries,  and  would  ultimately  involve  us  in  the  worst  evils  of  the  Bomish 
Church." 

Haixs,  Deeember  16, 1868. 
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A. 

Alplia  «nd  Omeffa,  the  first  and  last  letters 
of  the  Qvcek.  alpbaCet^  occar,  as  a  title  of  onr 
Lord  Je«UB  Cbriet,  three  timea  in  Revelations,  | 
Tix^  chap.  1  :  d,  21 :  6,  22  :  13,  with  the  ezpla- 
nation  that  Christ  is  the  "be(;inDing  and  the' 
end,  the  first  and  the  last"  Only  the  designa- 
tioa  of  this  title  by  the  first  and  last  letters  of 
the  alphabet  is  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse ;  the 
idea  itself  is  found  in  the  0.  T.  already,  as  in 
Is.  44 : 6,  where  Jeborah  affirms  this  of  His 
tme  Divinity^  over  t^puost  the  inanity  of  idols. 
Th«  expression  is  illustrated  by  Is.  43 :  10 : ' 
"Bffore  me  there  was  no  God  formed,  neither 
ihall  there  be  after  me."  The  N.  T.  application 
of  this  predicate  to  Christ,  involves,  in  like 
manner,  an  attestation  of  bis  divinity.  It  con- 
veys the  idea  of  eternity,  in  the  popular  con- 
ception of  it,  as  unlimited  duration.  The  con- 
Bection  of  the  passages  (nted  above,  implies,  also, 
a  reference  to  the  divine  agency  in  creation  and 
providence.  As  therefore,  in  Isaiah  (44  :  6), 
■nq  refers  to  the  former,  so,  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, tikof  (omega)  refers  to  the  final  consum- 
Bation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  through  Christ. 
Tbns  Tertullian  (De  Monog.,  o.  5)  explains  the 
fi^re  as  teaching,  that  he  who  began  all  things, 
viU  carry  them  forward  to  completion,  accord- 
ing to  His  divine  plan.  And  Pmdeotins  (Ca- 
tbemer.,  hymn  ix.  11)  says: — 

'Alpha  et  0  eognomiiiatiir  ipse  foni  et  daiuala 
Omniam,  qua  annl,  ftieront  qiueqne  poit  fatnra  Bont." 

Tboae  Gnostics  who  were  always  busy  in  seeking 
for  deep  mysteries  in  the  mere  letters  of  the 
Holv  Scripturea,  did  not  fail,  of  course,  to  find 
(bod  for  their  perverted  taste  in  this  phrase. 
Tbni  the  Ghiostic  Maretu  affirmed :  Christ  called 
Himself  a  and  »,  to  designate  the  dove  (the 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  which  descended 
npon  Him  at  His  baptism ;  inasmuch  as  the 
namerioal  yalae  of  these  two  letters  in  Greek, 
tit.,  801,  is  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  letters 
in  the  Greek  word  for  dove  {tuftatipi).  See 
Ireo.  adv.  Hsares.,  1. 14,  6.  15,  I.  Tertull.  de 
Pnescrip.,  o.  50.  Such  religions  trifling  does 
not  teem  to  have  been  confined  wholly  to  erratic 
sects.  Even  Primasins  adopts  this  exposition 
m  hia  CommeBtaiy  on  the  Apocalypse  (Bibl. 
Patr.  Max.,  t.  x.  p.  338),  probably  oecause  it 
appeared  to  serve  bis  purpose,  in  controverting 
the  «Ror  of  the  Maoedonians,  by  showing  that 


the  Holy  Ghost  was  of  like  rabstance  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

The  history  of  these  letters,  as  a  significant 
symbol  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  Commending  itself  by  its  simpli- 
city, it  seems,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  have 
been  used  as  a  favorite  device  npon  various 
Christian  mementoes,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  initials  of  the  name  of  Christ  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  in  the  following  forms : — 

t    ?*    ')i^    ^ 

One  of  the  most  ancient  relics,  on  which  it 
occurs  in  the  third,  and  most  fluent,  of  the 
above  forms,  is  a  marble  tablet  found  in  the 
recently-discovered  catacombs  of  Melos,  belong- 
ing to  the  second,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  first 
century.  (Ross'  Travels  among  the  Islands  of 
the  .i^gean  Sea,  voL  iii.  p.  14d.)  The  second 
form  was  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Naples. 
(•D'Agina,Pitt.  xi.  9.)  It  is  frequently  met  with 
as  an  inscription  npon  tombstones  in  the  ceme- 
teries of  Rome  (Mamachi,  Grig,  et  Anti^.  Christ, 
t  iii.  p.  75),  as  also  upon  many  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  after  the  introuuotion  of  Christi- 
anity  into  Germany,  in  Treves,  Cologne,  and 
Weisbaden.  Occasionally  it  is  found  upon  sarco- 
phagi, with  or  without  ornament,  as  in  Ravenna, 
Milan,  and  the  Louvre.  It  is  also  met  with 
upon  public  coins,  dating  as  far  back  as  Con- 
stantine;  upon  the  Porta  latino  in  Rome,  a 
relic  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century ; 
in  churches,  among  which  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens is  that  of  the  S.  Nazarii  et  Celsi,  in  Ra- 
venna, belonging  to  the  fifth  century ;  and  very 
frequently,  in  subsequent  periods,  in  the  Mo- 
saics of  the  churches,  in  combination  with  other 
figures  and  symbols.  Neither  has  its  use  been 
altogether  abandoned  in  our  day,  or  ever  dis- 
owned by  the  evangelical  Church.  Benjamin 
Schmolke  introduces  it  in  a  beautiful  Saturday 
evening  bymn ;  and  the  German  poet  Freling- 
bousen,  in  the  hymn,  "Auf,  au^  mein  Geist," 
&o.,  has  these  lines: — 

Tbon  art  mj  A  and  0,  end  and  beginning, 

Th«/r«(  of  all,  and  Tbon  ahalt  b«  the  Uut."—¥.  Piraa.* 

Aaroii(Hebr.P  'L?s*,   derivation    doubtful, 

LXX.  'Aop<i»,  Tulg.  Aaron),  was  the  senior  bro- 
ther of  Moses  (Ex.  7  :  7),  his  coadjutor  in  the 
deliverance  of   the   Israelites  from   Egyptian 
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bondage,  and  ihe  firot  High  pnMt,  as  well  as 
Primoeenitor  of  the  Israelitish  priesthood. 

At  the  period  of  the  oppression  of  his  nation 
in  Egypt,  he  enjoyed  high  consideration  and 
great  influence  among  bis  brethren.  In  Ex.  6 : 
23,  already  -we  are  told,  that  he  was  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  bead  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
and  in  Namb.  17 : 1-3,  6,  he  is  called  the  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  a  tribe  which  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  sacerdotal  character  even  daring  the 
eojonrn  in  Egypt  (Ex.  4 :  14).  It  is  evident  also 
that  Pharaoh  accords  to  him  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  a  common  Israelite  (Ex.  5 :  4,  20,  etc.). 
After  the  death  of  the  enemies  of  Moses  in 
Egypt,  and  he  had  received  the  divine  commis- 
sion for  the  liberation  of  his  nation,  Aaron  met 
him,  by  God's  command  and  appointment,  on 
Horeb,  or  in  the  surrounding  wilderness,  where 
they  once  more  embraced  each  other,  after  a 
separation  of  forty  years,  and  consalted  together 
upon  the  plan  of  the  proposed  liberation.  They 
then  returned  together  to  Egypt,  and  endeavored 
to  prepare  the  elders  of  their  people  for  the  great 
enterprise  (Ex.  4 :  27,  ius.).  In  these  appeals 
to  the  elders,  as  afterwards  in  their  'interviews 
with  the  king,  Aaron  is  the  principal  speaker ; 
not,  hoVrever,  as  the  senior  or  saperior  of  Moses, 
but  mainly  on  account  of  his  natural  eloquence. 
For  it  was  Moses  whom  God  appointed  the 
Leader  of  the  Tribes,  as  he  was  afterwards  idso 
selected  as  their  Lawgiver.  Nevertheless,  at 
Sinai  already,  Aaron  assumed  the  prerogative 
of  his  more  honored  brother,  and  prepared,  in 
compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  the  people,  a 
golden  calf,  as  an  object  of  worship.  Possibly 
the  people  applied  to  Aaron  on  that  occasion, 
during  the  absence  of  Moses,  because  he  sos- 
tained  so  close  and  confidential  a  relation  to 
their  great  Leader.  It  seems  very  probable, 
however,  that  Aaron  was  constitntionally  pre- 
disposed to  favor  their  request,  and  hence  repre- 
sented "  ihe  Ood  ofltrael"  under  the  similitude 
of  a  calf  (Ex.  32 :  4).  It  was  not  his  design  to 
introduce  Egyptian  idolatry  among  the  people : 
but  he  ^rosslv  transgressed  the  commandment 

erohibiting  aU  such  attempted  likenesses  of  the 
>eity  (Ex.  20:4),  and  was  smitten  with  confu- 
sion, when  Moses  reproached  his  fully  and  weak- 
ness, and  felt  compelled  to  endure,  without  com- 
plaint, the  penalty  inflicted. 

And  yet  this  humiliation  does  not  seem  wholly 
to  have  eradicated  the  spirit  of  envy  from  his 
heart.  For  at  Ilazeroth  (Num.  12 : 1)  again  he 
resisted  the  authurit^r  of  his  brother  as  arrogant, 
and  arbitrary,  and  incited  their  sister  Miriam 
to  join  bim  in  open  rebellion  ;  for  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  both  sorely  punished. 

With  these  rare  exceptions,  be  always  appears 
as  the  sincere  and  approved  servant  of  God. 
With  Hur  he  supported  the  hands  of  Moses, 
suppliantly  stretched  out  to  heaven,  during  the 
battle  with  the  Amalekites  (Ex.  17) ;  in  com- 
pany with  Moses,  his  two  eldest  sons,  and  the 
seventy  elders  of  Israel,  he  enjoyed  the  vision 
of  God,  standing  upon  the  sapphire  pavement,  on 
Sinai  (Ex.  24 :  10) ;  he  was  solemnly  anointed 
to  his  sacerdotal  office  aooording  to  the  divine 
directions,  given  through  Moses^Lev.  8 :  9,  10), 
and  had  his  consecration  confirmed  by  the  con- 
•umption  of  his  first  sacrifice  by  the  fire  of 


Jehovah.  His  tide  to  the  highest  sacerdotal 
office  was  vindicated,  against  the  assaolta  of 
envious  brethren,  fay  God  himself,  in  the  pnn-  ' 
ishment  of  the  offenders,  and  by  the  inherent 
virtue  of  his  blooming  rod  (Nam.  16 :  17).  Even 
bis  death  was  rather  a  starrender  of  his  priestly 
mantie  and  dignity,  to  bis  son  and  successors, 
than  an  agonizing  dissolution  of  soul  and  body 
(Numb.  W :  23-29). 

In  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  nature  and  digni^ 
of  the  prophetic  and  priestly  offices  are  personi- 
fied. In  Aaron,  especially,  the  sacerdotel  office 
is  exhibited  in  its  full  import,  sanctity,  and 
divine  origin ;  at  the  same  time  nevertiielees, 
its  subordination  to  the  prophetic  Word,  as  th« 
immediate  revelation  of  the  win  of  God,  is  quite 
as  distinctiy  expressed  by  the  &ct8  in  the  ctwe. 

In  this  primogenitor  of  the  Levitical  prieat> 
hood,  in  this  first  High  priest,  we  have  the  type 
of  the  entire  sacerdotal  order.  His  priesthood 
rested  npon  the  will  and  direction  of^  JehoviJi, 
and  only  Aaron's  posterity  should  enjoy  this 
honor.  Divine  glory  encircles  the  office,  and  it 
is  made  the  channel  throngh  which  fnll  streams 
of  divine  blessings  flow  in  upon  the  people.  Bnt 
shonld  a  Priest  refuse  to  obey  the  prescribed 
duties  of  his  office,  or  arrogantiy  transgress  them, 
the  severe  penalty  which  overtook  the  company 
of  Korah,  would  fall  with  all  its  weight  on  Dim. 
In  so  far  as  the  high  priest  was  not  personally 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  not  possess,  along 
with  his  office,  an  individual  interest  in  the 
graoe  of  God,  he  stood,  as  to  sinfulness  and  lia- 
bilitv  to  error,  no  higher  than  his  more  humble 
brethren.  Wherefore,  on  the  gfeat  day  of 
Atonement,  he  must  first  of  all  offer  a  sacrifice 
for  his  own  sins.  In  this  world,  both  the  office 
and  character  of  the  priesthood  are,  and  must 
remain,  deficient,  and  look,  for  their  perfection, 
to  heaven,  where  He,  to  whom  all  these  typical 
offices  pointed,  and  in  whom  they  have  beea 
completed,  sits  enthroned  in  glory.     Haittt.* 

Ad.—  (see  Months  of  the  Jewish  year.) 

Abaddon,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  de- 
struction. It  also  occurs  as  a  poetical  name  for 
the  lower  regions ;  the  place  oi  the  dead,  Sbeol, 
Job  26  :  6,  28  :  22 ;  Proverbs,  15  :  11.  In  the 
Apocalypse,  it  designates  "the  Angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit,"  Rev.  9:11;  also  called  King  of 
the  symbolical  locusts,  under  the  Greek  name 
'AfUAum,  the  Destroyer.  The  locusts,  whose 
real  home  is  the  desert  sands  of  Africa,  are,  on 
account  of  their  destructive  character,  repre- 
sented as  issuing  from  the  under-world. — The 
Rabbinical  writers  employ  the  term  to  designate 
the  bottomless  abyss  ot  hell. — (As  the  paragraph 
in  which  this  word  occurs,  evidentiy  refers,  not 
to  evils  inflicted  upon  the  church  by  external 
and  physical  means,  but  to  spiritual  injuries 
resulting  from  the  irruption  ana  spread  of  here- 
sies in  ^jctrine,  and  errors  in  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship, so  this  wicked  chief,  Abaddon,  must  be 
considered  as  a  mighty  spiritual  agent,  inspiring 
those  employed  by  him  in  this  work  of  ruic, 
with  his  own  destructive  nature^ 

E.  ML-*Gbiu.ach. 

Abaganu,or  Abgar  (=  the  great,  the  mighty 
one),  is  the  general  title  of  the  Toparchs,  or 
local  princes  of  Edessa,  in  the  district  of  Os- 
rhcene,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Meeopo- 
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tenia,  who  held  awar  there  for  the  «pace  of  353 
yean,  until  subdued  and  dethroned  by  Carar 
ealla.  Eusebiua  (t340),  in  bis  Eccles.  Hist., 
forniihes  an  acooant  of  one  of  these  Toparchs, 
which  he  derived  from  a  Syrian  narrative 
found  in  the  arobives  of  Edeaaa.  This  account 
of  Eaaebius  incladea  a  letter  said  to  have  been 
lent  by  Abagams  Uchomo  to  Christ,  in  which 
the  Toparch  says : — "  One  of  two  things  must  be 
tame;  either  yeu  are  God  Himself  descended  from 
heaven,  to  be  able  to  work  such  wonders  as  are 
reported  of  yon,  or  you  must  be  the  Son  of 
God."  Thereupon  he  entreats  Christ  to  take 
compassion  on  bim,  and  heal  him  of  the  dread- 
ful malady,  the  leprosy,  with  which  he  was 
afflicted.  The  reputed  answer  of  Christ  is  as 
follows:  —  "Abogarus:  blessed  art  thou  for 
having  believed  on  me  without  having  seen  me. 
For  it  is  vritten  of  me,  that  those  who  see  me 
shall  not  believe  on  me,  in  order  that  those  who 
see  me  not  may  believe  and  live.  As  to  thy 
request,  that  I  should  come  to  thee  to  heal  thee, 
I  must  reply,  that  my  mission  is  to  accomplish 
here  (in  Puestine),  the  work  for  which  I  have 
been  sent  into  the  world,  and  when  that  is  ful- 
filled, return  again  to  Him  who  sent  me.  But 
when  I  am  taken  up  to  Him,  I  will  send  unto 
thee  one  of  my  disciples,  who  shall  hetd  thee  of 
thy  disease,  and  bestow  upon  thee,  and  upon  thy 
people,  eternal  life."  Accordingly,  aads  the 
nistorian,  Tbaddens,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  visited  Abagams  (about  thirty  years 
after  the  ascension  of  Christ),  cared  him  of  the 
leprosy,  and  converted  him  and  his  subjects  to 
the  Christian  faith. 

Moses  of  Chorene  (t470),  in  his  Histor.  A»^ 
■en.  (ed.  Whiston,  London,  1736,  4to.,  II. 
2M1),  enlarges  considerably  upon  this  narra^ 
tive.  By  him  we  are  told  that  Christ  sent  a 
portrait  of  himself  alone  with  the  letter,  or  at 
least  afterwards  by  Thaddens.  This  portrait  is 
elumed  by  two  churobes,  that  of  St.  Sylvester, 
in  Rome,  and  the  church  of  the  same  name  in 
Geneva,  both  insisting  that  they  have  the  ori- 
ginal picture.  A  copy  of  it,  finely  executed, 
may  be  seen  in  the  monograph  of  William  Grim, 
entitled —  "  The  tradition  concerning  the  Like- 
ness of  Christ  Berlin,  1843."  A  defence  of 
the  genuineness  of  this  picture  was  recently 
published  by  M.  Samuelian.  The  Byzantian 
diaraoteristics  of  it  are  undeniable.  HefeU  as- 
ngns  it  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  considers 
it  a  copy  of  an  earlier  production.  Mota  fur- 
ther oommnnioates  the  correspondence  between 
nberins  and  Abagarus,  in  which  the  latter  ao- 
entes  Pilate  for  the  execution  of  Christ  Tibe- 
rius replies,  that  Pilate  had  fully  informed  him 
of  the  innocence  of  Christ,  and  the  miracles 
WTOuriit  by  him ;  but  says  the  Senate  of  Rome 
was  the  fault  of  Christ's  not  receiving  Divine 
honors. — The  Council  of  Rome  (An.  494)  placed 
these  letters,  with  many  other  rejected  papers, 
amone  the  apocryphal  writinm.  The  Greek 
Church,  however,  maintained  the  genuineness 
of  these  letters,  the  inhabitants  of  Edessa,  espe- 
dally,  regarding  their  city  as  invincible,  by  the 
possession  of  such  a  palladium.  In  later  times 
the  original  copies  were  removed  to  Constan 
tinople.  Redchlis.* 

Aduul — (See  Pharpar.) 


Abarbanel  (also  called  Abrabanel,  Barbae 
nelli,  and  Ravanella),  Rabbi  Don  Isaak,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Jews  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  born  in  Lisbon  (An.  1437),  of  an 
old  and  renowned  family,  which  boasted  of 
lineal  descent  from  the  ro^al  house  of  David, 
and  was  reported  to  have  migrated  to  Spain  im- 
mediately after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Endowed  with  superior  natural  talents,  and 
favored  with  the  best  education,  his  powers  were 
soon  so  brilliantly  developed,  that  oe  attracted 
infiuential  notice,  and  speedily  gained  high  con- 
sideration at  the  court  of  Alphonso  V.,  and 
became  a  special  favorite  of  the  king  himself. 
After  a  chequered  political  career,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  successively  enjoyed,  and  lost,  the 
honors  of  the  leading  courts  of  Europe,  but 
during  the  whole  of  which  he  remained  a  firm 
and  devoted  Jew,  and  ever  and  «non  wielded  his 
powerful  pen,  in  bitter  invectives  against  Chris- 
tianity, he  died  in  Venice,  in  the  midst  of  im* 
portant  political  negotiations,  in  an.  1508,  aged 
71. — He  was  a  voluminous  author,  and  bis 
works  give  evidence  of  profound  learning,  and 
an  acute  judgment,  combined  with  an  agreeable 
fluency  of  style.  Those  of  his  works  which 
are  of  most  interest  for  theologians,  are:  1) 
Commentaries  upon  the  Old  Testament.  His 
Commentary  upon  the  Pentateuch  was  finished 
in  Venice,  an.  1506,  but  not  published  until 
lone  after  his  death.  (The  best  modern  edition 
is  that  of  J.  von  Bashuysen,  Hanau,  1710.)  On 
Deuteronomy  he  commented  under  the  title: 
njtfOn  n^aiO  (=  tl««  second  chariot) 
taken  fVom  Gen.  41 :  43.  Besides  these,  we  have 
his  commentaries  on  the  earlier  and  later  pro- 
phets, containing  many  severe  passages  agamsk 
the  Christian  religion.  2)  In  addition  to 
these  commentaries,  he  wrote  a  work  entitled 
nyiE^'  T'OB'O  (=  "ny  cry  shaU  be  heard), 
being  an  investigation  of  the  Messianic  passages 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  at  the  same  time  containing 
a  full  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  Jewish  the- 
ology concerning  the  Messiah,  and  abounding 
in  angry  expressions  against  Christianity.  A 
Latin  translation  of  this  essay  was  published  by 
Henry  May,  Frankfort-on-the-Moine,  1711,  with 
an  introductory  biography  of  the  author.  3)  A 
dissertation  upon  the  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
4)  A  juvenile  essay  upon  the  different  kinds  of 
prophesying.  5)  A  philosophical  treatise  upon 
the  creation  of  the  world,  in  which  tho  theory 
of  the  eternity  of  matter  is  discussed  and  re- 
futed.—  (See  Encyolop.  of  Ersch  and  Gruber. 
FUrst's  Biblioth.  Judaica  I.,  pp.  11-15.) 

Abnold.* 

Abarim.— (See  Nebo.) 

Abattachim. — (See  Melon.) 

Abanzit  (Firmin),  bom  in  Usez,  Lr.  Lan- 
guedoc,  an.  1679,  during  the  violence  of  the 
persecutions  waged  against  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France,  was  torn  in  tender  youth  from  the 
arms  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  placed  in  a 
Romish  seminary,  to  be  trained  in  the  faith  of 
that  Church.  His  mother,  however,  having  soon 
succeeded  in  rescuing  him,  sent  him  (an.  1689) 
to  Geneva,  following  him  herself  to  toat  place, 
after  enduring  imprisonment,  as  the  penalty  for 
the  liberation  of  her  son.    The  lively  and  active 
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spirit  of  the  yoath  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  that  he  com- 
menced the  zealous  study  of  theology  at  an 
early  age.  He  then  sought  to  improve  his 
literary  acquisitions  by  travel,  visiting  Holland 
and  England ;  and  in  the  former  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  Bayle,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Basnage  and  Jurieu  ;  in  the 
latter  he  tras  introduced  to  Newton,  whose  con- 
fidence and  esteem  he  won  to  a  high  degree. 
King  William  III.  discovered  his  talents,  and 
desired  him  to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  in 
England,  but  yielding  to  the  entreaty  of  his 
mother,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  participated 
arduously  in  the  new  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  published  an.  1526,  for  which  he 
received  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Genevan 
clergy.  The  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  Aca- 
demy was  offered  to  him,  which  he  declined,  from 
a  desire  to  be  free,  and  untrammelled,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  Ilis  scientific  re- 
searches are  said  to  have  been  rewarded  with 
many  valuable  discoveries.  In  theology  ho 
found  the  pleasure  of  an  amateur,  ever  seek- 
ing to  clear  up  its  more  perplexing  problems, 
with  new  and  ingenious  solutions.  His  the- 
ological writings  embrace  dogmatic,  exegetical, 
apologetical,  and  polemical  (these  last  against 
the  Romish  Church)  treatises.  Although  Ros- 
seau,  and  even  Voltaire,  often  spoke  in  high 
commendation  of  him,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
conclude  that  he  was  tainted  with  their  peculiar 
views.  His  "  Essay  vpon  the  Apocalypse"  cre- 
ated great  excitement,  and  formed  an  epoch  in 
its  expository  history,  on  account  of  his  being 
among  the  first  to  abandon  the  old  and  usual 
method  of  apocalyptic  chronology ;  although  the 
results  reached  were  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  demands  of  scientific  exegesis.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  first  who  advanced  the  opinion,  that 
the  Apocalypse,  of  which  he  doubted  that  John 
was  the  author,  was  written  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  was  designed  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  amplification  of  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord 
concerning  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state. 
He  referred  Chapters  21  and  22  to  the  happy 
condition  of  the  Church,  and  its  rapid  extension, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  of 
Jerusalem.  (See  Luecke  on  the  Apocalypse,  p. 
555.)     An  imperfect  edition  of  his  works  was 

Eublished  in  London,  1773  (Comp.  Senebier, 
ist.  Lit.  de  Geneve,  Tome  HI.  63-83).  Hkrzoo.* 
Abba  (a3i3a),  is  a  Chaldaic  modification  of  the 
Hebrew  3ji{  (=  father,  a  title  frequently  ap- 
plied to  Gud,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments), used  by  our  Lord  (Mark  14 :  36),  and 
by  Paul  (Rom.  8  :  15 ;  Gal.  4 :  6),  and  probably 
adopted  by  the  Jews  generally,  as  a  term  of 
special  endearment.  '  '* 

Abbadie  (James),  was  born,  an.  1654,  in  the 
small  town  of  Nay,  in  the  former  province  of 
B^arn,  France,  educated  in  the  then  flourishing 
academies  of  Saumer,  Paris,  and  Sedan,  by  the 
last  of  which  the  honorary  title  D.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  as  a 
reward  for  his  extraordinary  attainments  in 
Literature  and  Theology.  After  finishing  his 
academical  studies,  he  resided  in  Paris,  where, 
whilst  writing  his  renowned  "  Treatise  on  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  in  bis  22d 


year,  he  was  visited  by  Count  d'Espence,  An»- 
bassador  of  Elector  Frederick  William  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  urged  to  remove  to 
Berlin,  and  take  spiritual  charge  of  the  French 
colony  then  forming  in  that  city.  Abbadie 
obeyed  this  call,  even  previously  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  preached  with 
such  extraordinary  success  and  acceptance, 
that  the  congregation  begged  the  Elector  to  es- 
tablish him  as  their  Pastor,  which  was  granted 
in  1680.  Inspired  with  new  energy,  he  now 
devoted  himself,  not  only  to  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  bis  pastoral  duties,  but  to  the  pro- 
duction and  spread  of  numerous  theological 
works  in  defence  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
and  the  relief  of  the  crowds  of  exiles,  whom  the 
Revolution  bad  driven  from  their  homes.  En- 
jovipg  the  full  confidence  of  the  Elector,  he  was 
officially  commissioned  to  visit  Holland,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  such  French  Protestants 
as  had  taken  refuge  thither,  especially  the  more 
learned  and  zealous  among  them,  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg. 
To  John  Claude  he  was  authorized  to  extend  the 
most  pressing  and  honorable  invitation.  Whilst 
residing  in  Berlin,  Abbadie  finished  the  Trea- 
tise begun  in  Paris  eight  years  previously,  a 
work  which  not  only  met  the  wants  of  the  period 
in  which  it  was  first  published,  but  whicn  still 
ranks  among  the  ablest  apologies  for  Chris- 
tianity. (The  first  edition  appeared  in  Rotter- 
dam, 1684,  2  vols.  4to.  and  8vo. ;  the  3d  vol.  was 
not  published  until  1689.  It  has  since  gone 
through  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated 
into  German  and  English.)  Although  written 
by  a  heretic,  and  in  the  somewhat  harsh  style 
characteristic  of  the  age,  his  Treatise  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  France,  and  was  very 
popular  among  all  classes  of  Roman  Catholics, 
on  account  of  its  freedom  from  scientific  techni- 
calities, and  adaptation  to  the  mind  of  the  gene- 
ral reader.  It  even  found  favor  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  was  esteemed  a  most  precious 
book  by  some  of  the  noble  ladies  residing  there. 
After  Elector  Frederick's  death  (an.  1688), 
Abbadie  accompanied  Marshal  Scbomberg  to 
England,  and  in  the  following  year  (1689),  be- 
came Pastor  of  the  French  Church  in  the  Savoy, 
but  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  by  King 
William  (whose  cause  he  had  warmly  espoused), 
to  a  benefice  in  Ireland  (the  deanery  of  Killa- 
loe|,  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years.  With 
unaiminished  energy,  be  still  continued  to  wield 
bis  pen  in  the  cause  of  morality  and  truth. 
Among  his  more  distinguished  later  works,  are : 
1)  The  Treatise  entitled  "  L'art  de  se  connattre 
8oi-m6me  ou  recherche  sur  les  sources  de  la  mo- 
rale" (Rotterdam,  1692,  8vo.),  in  which  he 
maintains  that  self-love  is  the  highest  principle 
of  morality,  a  position  which  bis  opponents  de- 
nounced as  pure  egotism,  but  which  Malo- 
branche  so  learnedly  defended.  2)  La  v£rit6  de 
la  religion  cbretienne  r^form^e  (Rotterdam, 
1718, 2  vols.  8vo.).  3)  Le  triomphe  do  la  provi- 
dence et  de  la  religion  (Amsterd.  1721,  2  vols. 
8vo.).  4)  Sermons  and  eulogies,  besides  smaller 
theological  tracts,  and  a  few  essays  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  English  Revolution.  He  died  in  Mary, 
le-bone,  in  the  fall  of  1727,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age.  (s.DictionnaireofChattfepi£.)  C.  Schmidt.* 
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Abbei — The  designation  assamed  in  France, 
before  the  Bevolution,  by  certain  persons,  who 
ostensibly  devoted  tbemselTes  to  theological  sta- 
dies,  in  the  hope  that  the  king  would  oonfer 
npon  them  a  reid  abbey,  i.  e.  a  certain  portion 
or  ita  revenaes.  Ilence  the  word  became 
tiie  common  title  of  unemployed  secalar  priests. 
Daring  the  reigns  of  Louis  aIY.  and  XV.,  the 
Bomber  of  these  Abbes  increased  so  greatly, 
that  it  became  a  matter  of  general  complaint, 
that  royal  favors  irere  in  this  way  conferred 
eren  upon  yoatbs,  who  never  thought  of  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  the  abbeys  whose  emoluments 
they  enjoyed  in  luxury.        *  Hook.  Wetzer. 

AbbCM. —  The  lady-superior  of  a  convent  or 
an  abbey  of  nuns.  At  first  they  simply  super- 
intended the  ordinary  duties  of  the  convent,  but 
toon  aspired  to  loftier  prerogatives,  and  at  length 
aasDmed  the  functions  of  the  priesthood  itself, 
an  irregularity  which  the  Synod  of  Paris  (an. 
829)  severely  rebuked.  (See  Abbot. )  *  Wetzer. 

Abbey. — A  monastery,  or  establishment  of 
men,  or  women,  distinguished  from  others 
fbanded  in  the  middle  ages,  and  existing  in  the 
Komish  Church,  by  larger  privileges.  Abbeys 
in  England  were  exempted  from  all  external 
jarisdiction,  civil  or  spiritual,  and  from  all  taza- 
tioo,  and  having  generally  the  privilege  of  the 
ianctaary  for  all  who  fled  to  them,  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law.  They  became  enormously 
rieli,  through  tbe  appeals  of  the  monks  to  the 
nperstitioua  feelings  of  the  age,  and  propor- 
timably  insolent  and  corrupt.    (See  Abbot.) 

*  Hook. 
Abbo  T.  Flenry,  bom  in  the  district  of  Or- 
leans (an.  960),  and  in  early  youth  entered  as  a 
popil  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Fleury, 
where  his  rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of 
•todv,  won  general  admiration,  belonged  to  that 
snail  but  distinguished  olass  of  men,  who,  amid 
til  the  difficalties  of  that  period,  persevered  in 
their  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and,  like 
Ounio,  Qerbert,  and  Fulbert,  of  Chartres,  repre- 
Moting  the  dialectic  tendency  of  the  a^,  were 
inttnimental  in  introducing  scholasticism  into 
the  monasteries.  At  the  soucitation  of  Oswald, 
Aichhishop  of  York,  Abbo  was  sent  to  England 
|u.  985),  to  devote  himself  to  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  priests  of  that  country,  who 
gtestly  needed  it.  After  two  years,  however,  he 
tetamed  again  to  Fleury,  was  chosen  Abbot,  and 
by  his  learning  and  zeal  invested  the  monastery 
with  great  renown.  He  was  deeply  concerned  at 
the  moral  declension  of  the  monasteries,  and  bis 
leal  for  their  improvement  in  this  respect,  at 
last  cost  him  bis  life,  having  been  pierced  with 
a  spear,  in  a  tumult,  excited  by  bis  reformatory 
measures,  among  the  monks  of  Reole,  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  the  author  of  many  letters,  and 
some  essays  on  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  His- 
tory, Dialectics,  fto.  HcNoxsHAaKN.* 
Abbot  (George],  bom  Oct.  29, 1562,  in  Guil- 
ford, Surrey  oonnty,  England,  after  laying  the 
foundation  of  bis  erudition  in  his  native  town, 
eompletttd  his  collegiate  course  at  Oxford,  which, 
for  30  years  subsequently,  became  the  sphere 
of  his  uterary  labors.  Having  diligently  pros- 
ecuted theological  studies  in  Baliol  College,  and 
obtained  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  he  was  chosen  Fel- 
low, and  Preacher  of  the  University.  In  1597 
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he  became  Master  of  University  College,  and 
filled  the  office  of  Vice  Chancellor,  for  threa 
successive  terms,  with  general  acceptknoe. 
During  the  second  year  of  James  I.  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  tbe  revision  of  the  English 
version  of  the  Bible,  and  by  his  valuable  sug- 
gestions, soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king, 
who  seized  an  early  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  favor,  by  placing  him  (at  the  instance  of 
Earl  Dunbar)  upon  the  commission  of  three 
theologians,  entrusted  with  the  delicate  duty  of 
persuading  the  Scotch  clergy  to  accept  of  the 
Episcopacy,  and  endeavoring  to  effect  a  union 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Anglican  Churches. 
This  mission  formed  a  turning-point  in  Abbot's 
life.  In  an  external  view,  he  rose  rapidly  from 
this  time,  through  successive  grades  of  office,  as 


Archepiscopal  chair  of  Canterbury,  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Bancroft:  (an.  1611),  by  which  he 
became  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  England. 
As  to  his  inner  life,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  his  visit  to  Scotland,  the  great  object 
of  which  was  to  controvert  Presbyterianism, 
rather  resulted  in  convictions  favorable  to  the 
principles  of  that  system,  and  in  more  decided 
leanings  towards  religious  moderation.  Thence- 
forth he  disapproved  of  the  oppressions  imposed 
upon  the  Presbyterians,  and  strove  to  weaken 
the  convictions  inherent  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
of  its  exclusive  claims  to  catholicity,  and  eccle- 
siastical continuity,  and  bring  that  Church  into 
fellowship  with  tbe  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
Continent  To  this  end  he  exerted  himself 
most  earnestly  to  effect  the  marria^  of  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  and  Elector  Frederick  V.,  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  on  February  14,  1613,  tbe 
performance  of  tbe  nuptial  ceremonies,  in  the 
royal  chapel,  was  among  the  most  joyfbl 
events  of  bis  life.  The  same  motive  led  him  to 
resist  James'  favorite  project  of  marrying  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  a  Spanish  princess.  His 
puritanic  bias  also  betrayed  itself  in  his  zeal  for 
tbe  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  in  his  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  King's  proclamation 
concerning  Sabbath  "sports  and  pastimes" 
(which  Abbot  forbade  being  read  in  his  church 
in  Croydon),  and  in  the  general  severity  of  his 
views  of  morality.  Hence  bis  indignant  protest, 
a^nst  the  infamous  scheme  of  Somerset  for  the 
divorce  of  his  wife.  Nevertheless,  he  retained 
bis  bold  upon  the  ro^al  regard,  his  open  integ- 
rity being  proof  against  all  suspicion  and  ma- 
lice, and  securing  for  him  universal  sympathy 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  accidental  death,  at 
his  hands,  of  the  gamekeeper  of  one  of  his  noble 
friends,  a  catastrophe  which  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  rest  of  his  life.  After  this  sad  event  his 
health  rapidly  failed,  although  he  continued 
punctually  to  occupy  bis  place  in  tbe  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  exert  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  injured  protestant 
princes  of  the  Continent.  He  was  at  tbe  death- 
Ded  of  James  I.  when  that  monarch  breathed 
his  last,  March  27,  1625.  Charles  I.  received 
the  crown  from  his  hands ;  but  the  protestant 
views,  and  political  liberalism  of  the  primate, 
were  offensive  to  that  high-spirited  monarch, 
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tbirsting  after  anlimited  power.  The  prevalence 
of  liberal  and  puritan  views,  was  largely  attri- 
buted to  the  laxity  of  Abbot's  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline towards  the  laity,  and  his  want  of  zeal 
for  the  English  Liturgy ;  whilst  his  strict  vigi- 
lance over  the  official  conduct  of  the  aristocratic 
clergy  excited  corresponding  animosity.  (Col- 
lier's Eccles.  Hist,  of  Britain,  II.  p.  757.)  He 
&eely  avowed  his  opposition  to  the  tendency 
of  the  King  and  bis  court  towards  absolutism, 
and  even  interdicted  the  publication  of  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp's  sermon,  dedicated  to  the  King,  which 
attempted  to  prove  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
the  divine  ri^bt  of  kings  to  unlimited  authority. 
This  opposition  of  the  Primate  to  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  the  court,  especially  as  being  coin- 
cident with  like  efforts  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  protect  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land 
against  royal  aggressions,  made  Charles  and  bis 
aspiring  courtiers  furious  against  the  firm  and 
honest  Abbot.  Buckingham,  aided  by  Bishop 
Laud,  of  London  (who  nad  long  borne  malice 
against  the  Primate),  poured  oil  upon  the  kin- 
dling flame,  until  they  succeeded  in  having 
AblMt  suspended  from  his  office,  and  removed 
from  his  residence  in  the  Archbishop's  palace. 
The  artful  and  ambitious  Laud  was  elevated  to 
the  vacant  Primacy,  and  also  enjoyed  the  honor, 
properly  belonging  to  the  Archbishop,  of  bap- 
tizing the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 
The  high  estimation  in  which  Abbot  was  held,  re- 
strained his  enemies  from  urging  his  formal  de- 
position from  the  Archbishoprick.  He  survived 
bis  suspension  5  years,  and  died  at  Croydon,  on 
Aug.  4,  1633,  aged  71  years.  His  corpse  was 
buried  in  Oailford,  and  his  grave  honored  with 
a  suitable  monument.  Judgments  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Abbot  vary  with  the  different  ecclesi- 
astic^ position  of  those  who  pass  them.  Collier, 
ClarenaoD,  and  those  whose  partiality  for  the 
Anglican  Church  predominates,  strongly  con- 
demn him ;  whilst  Presbyterian  and  Puritan 
historians,  like  McCrie,  and  Neal,  describe  him 
as  a  pattern  and  example  for  all  upright  churoh- 
rulere.  They  are  all  agreed,  however,  in  ac- 
knowledging bis  superior  excellence,  as  a  man 
of  learning,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  tolerant 
and  morally  consistent  Christian.  (See  Cyrillus 
Lacaris.)  O.  Wider.*' 

Abbot  (Robert,  D.  D.),  brother  of  George,  and 
his  senior  by  12  years,  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  an  earnest  and  profound  theologian, 
and  an  amiable  Christian,  but  not  possessed  of 
those  master-qualities,  which  gave  bis  youneer 
brother  so  much  influence  in  the  Charcb.  He 
was  a  popular  preacher,  but  did  not  other- 
wise attract  much  notice  until  his  44th  year, 
when  be  took  a  prominent  position  as  a  polemical 
writer  in  the  Romish  controversy.  lie  filled 
successively  the  offices  of  chaplain  ordinary  to 
James  I.,  Master  of  Baliol  College,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  at  Chelsea,  Prebendary  of 
Kormanton,  Prolessor  of  Theology  at  Oxford, 
and  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  which  last  be  died. 
Although  a  prolific  writer,  but  few  of  his  pro- 
ductions were  published,  and  those  were  contro- 
versial, including  his  ArUichrifli  demonatratio, 
the  most  remarkable.  *  Qokton. 

Abbot.  —  The  Syrio-Cbaldidc  word  Abba  or 
Abbot,  which  has  found  its  way  into  nearly  oil  | 


European  languages,  was  early  applied  like 
pater  (father)  as  a  title  of  honor  to  Monks,  bat 
limited  since  the  5th  century,  to  superintendents 
of  monasteries.  Its  first  use  in  Germany  occurs 
in  Kern's  interlinear  version  of  Benedict's  Rules, 
in  the  8th  century,  in  the  form  of  Abbat  (after- 
wards Abt).  About  the  same  time  lady-supe- 
riors were  styled  AbbcUissa,  or,  shorter,  Abtiasa, 
and  their  convent,  Abbateia,  or  AbUia.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  the  title  had  a  wider  ap- 
plication, as  appears  from  such  expressions  as : 
abbas  curice,  palatii,  clocherii,  campanUis,  scho- 
larum,  etc.  (Du  Fresne's  Glossary).  On  the 
other  band,  other  titles  are  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  it :  as  in  the  Greek  Church,  ArchimoTt- 
drit;  among  the  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Ao- 
guslanes,  etc.,  ProvosU  (praepositi),  and  PHon 
(priores  conventualas) ;  among  the  Franciscans, 
Guardians  (custodesj,  etc.  The  Benedictines 
retained  the  title  Abbot,  applied  it,  however, 
onl^  to  the  superiors  of  the  original  monasteries, 
whilst  others  were  called  Co-abbates,  Pr<habbates. 
The  superior  of  Monte- Cassino  even  arrogated 
the  title  abbas  abbatum. 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  Abbots, 
regulars  and  seculars.  The  latter  are  secular 
priests  who  enjoy  the  Abbey  as  a  benefice,  and 
employ  a  Ftcor  to  perform  their  proper  duties 
(c.  ex.  de  statu  monachorum  III.,  35).  If  such 
an  Abbot  belongs  to  an  inferior  Order,  or  has 
merely  received  the  tonsure,  be  must  provide  an 
officiating  Vicar  as  his  substitute.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,when  an  Abbey  is  temporarily  conferred 
upon  a  Bishop,  or  other  clergy  of  high  rank. 
Such  a  Commendaiaiy  [abbas  commenaoUarius) 
merely  receives  the  revenue  of  the  Abbey,  ana 
bears  the  honorary  title,  whilst  the  Recf»leer 
Abbot  exercises  jurisdiction  (Con.  Trid.  c.  20). 
Should  the  Commendatary  retain  his  prerogative 
for  life,  the  actual  government  of  his  monastery 
may  pass  into  his  hands.  Secular  Abbots  differ 
from  lay  abbots  (abbates  laid),  i.  e.  laymen  upon 
whom  the  revenues  of  a  monastery  were  con- 
ferred. This  was  often  done  by  Patrons  and 
Kings,  as  a  reward  to  favorite  tenants.  They 
appear  in  history  as  abbates  miliies  abbacomitea 
of  royal  monasteries,  during  the  8tb,  9th,  and 
10th  centuries,  and  continued  until  checked  by 
vigorous  effurts  to  correct  their  lax  discipline. 
This  class  also  differs  from  abbates  castrenset, 
military  abbots,  inasmuch  as  these  were  regti- 
lars  who  were  substituted  for  military  Provosts. 
The  regular  abbots  are  the  proper  superintend- 
ents of  cloisters,  and  the  real  monks,  obosen 
usually  for  life,  either  by  the  voting  members 
of  the  monastery,  or  by  the  Provincial  Chapter, 
and  in  most  cases  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  diocesan  bishop.  At  an  earlier  period, 
however,  many  of  them  were  exempted  Prelates, 
and  had  a  jurisdictio  quasi  episcopalis  of  their 
own,  or  held  a  see  in  connection  with  their  mon- 
astery, without  belonging  properly  to  a  diocese. 
These  wore  episcopal  insignia,  the  mitre,  etc., 
and  hence  were  named  aMates  mitrati,  mitred 
abbots.  Some  of  them  olso  enjoyed  civil  honors, 
and  were  admitted,  as  abbot  princes,  to  seats  in 
imperial  and  state  assemblies,  in  which  honor 
even  some  Abbesses  participated.  The  privi- 
leges and  duties  of  Abbots  (and  Abbesses),  are 
detemlined  by  canonical  regulations,  and  the 
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niM  of  tke  order  to  which  they  belong,  at  irell 
M  hj  particnlar  atstnteg,  especially  election 
(omprMniies,  although  the  latter  have  been 
icMatedl^r  Mmalled  by  Popes.  The  elected 
abbot  ia  mdncted  into  office  by  episcopal  bene- 
dietkm,  and  if  this  is  thrice  refused,  u  not  al- 
lowed to  exercise  all  the  priTileges  otherwise  per- 
taining to  bis  office,  snch  as  granting  the  tonsnre 
to  hi*  anbordinates,  anless  allowed  by  a  Papal 
£«penmtion.  The  abbot  exercises  discipline, 
tod,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Chapter,  dis- 
pose* of  the  rerenaes  of  his  monastery.  Those 
who  hold  joriadietio  qnasi  epiacopalu  have  a 
Mat  in  general  councils,  and  a  vote  in  provincial 
nnoda;  others  onder  certain  rules  a  seat  in 
uoeesan  synods. — Ordinarily  only  a  nun  of  the 
same  convent  can  be  elected  its  Abbess.  She 
Bust  be  of  legitimate  birth,  forty  years  old,  and 
bare  been  a  member  eight  years.  In  cases  of 
Boeesai^  a  nnn  of  the  same  order  may  be 
ehesen.  The  election  is  held  in  secret  by  the 
ehoii^«iBteTa.  The  bishop  raUfies  the  choice  by 
the  benedietioB  (ancienuy  called  ordination), 
ud  the  tranafer  of  the  staff  and  pectoral  cru- 
oCx,  and  aolemnly  inducts  her  to  her  chair,  and 
thenceforth  ahe  exercises  maternal  authority 
orer  tbe  nuns.  Her  public  ecclesiastical  rights 
aie  exercised  through  a  Vicar.  Sometimes 
ptenliar  hottors  are  conferred  upon  an  abbess, 
tad  she  receires  a  corresponding  title ;  as  the 
Abbess  of  lAcia,  called  epitcopa.  The  abbess 
is  also  entitled  to  a  seat  in  ^nods  {Mangi,  Coll. 
OoneiL  I.,  auppl.  p.  519,  etc.').— The  titles  abbot 
and  aibe$a  are  retained  by  the  superiors  of  pro- 
testaat  fowndatiotu,  and  are  sometimes  applied 
to  the  oWgy  and  theologians  of  the  evangelical 
eboreh,  especially  if  they  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
a  former  apbey.  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

AUireTiaton, — Notaries,  or  tecretaries  of  the 
papal  oonrt,  first  appointed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  14tb  centory  to  take  brief  notes  of  letters, 
balls,  and  eonsistotial  proceedinn,  and  some- 
times employed  by  general  Synods.  The  office 
M  aa  important  one  and  baa  frequently  been 
filed  by  diatingniabed  men. — ^neas  ^Ivius, 
afterwards  Pius  II.,  was  Abbreviator  Migor  of 
tha  Baale  SyBod  (Wetzer  and  Welte).  ♦ 

Abdon  (Heb.  ^=  serviceable)  was  the  name, 
1)  of  one  of  the  12  judges  who  ruled  over  Israel 
{trior  to  Eli,  an  Ephraimite,  son  of  Hillel,  a  na- 
tiva  of  I^reathon  (1  Mace.  9 :  60),  a  man  of  con- 
Mderable  wealth  and  influence  (Judges  12: 
13-15),  and  judge  for  8  years.  2)  A  son  of 
Ab^Oibeon  and  Maacha  (1  Chron.  8  :  29 ;  9 : 
34).  3)  A  B<m  of  Hicar,  whom  Isaiah  sent, 
with  others,  to  Hnlda  the  prophetess  (2  Chron. 
23 :  20-22).  4)  A  Levitical  town  in  the  tribe 
rf  Asber,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Oershom 
(Josh.  21 :  30 ;  1  Chron.  6 :  74).    Vaihinobr.* 

Abeoedaxian  hymns,  composed  in  imitation 
of  the  acrostic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  de- 
Bgned  ehiefly  to  aid  the  memory.  One  such 
was  written  by  St.  Augustine  to  fortify  the 
common  people  against  the  Donatist  heresy. 

*HooK. 

AbeL— (See  Adam.) 

Abedmwo.— (See  Shadraeh.) 

Abd.-menolalL— (See  El^ah.) 

Abelard  (Peter),  a  prominent  champion  of 
Mhobatidam,  eelebratea  for  his  peraonal  attrao- 


tions,  for  the  romantic  interest  of  his  life,  and 
the  scientific  influence  he  exerted  upon  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  was  born  in  Palais,  between 
Nantes  and  Poictiers,  in  1079.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  rank  and  opulence,  and  enjoying  him- 
self the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he 
determined  that  bis  son,  who  gave  early  indi- 
cations of  an  acute  and  lively  genius,  should 
have  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  and  im- 
proving his  mind.  The  youth  amply  repaid  tbe 
care  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  rapid  progress 
he  made  in  learning.  In  the  ardor  ot  his  lit- 
erary enthusiasm,  he  relinquished  the  patrimony 
to  which  he  was  entitled  as  the  oldest  son,  that 
he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to  scientific 
pursuits.  Logic  soon  became  his  favorite  study ; 
and  that  he  might  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it,  as  we  Team  from  an  unpublished  docu- 
ment of  his  own,  and  also  from  a  letter  of  Ros- 
cellin  recently  discovered  at  Munich,  he  re- 
ceived instraction  from  that  distinguished  advo- 
cate of  Nominalism  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In 
search  of  leamine  as  a  sort  of  literary  adven- 
turer, he  was  at  length  drawn  to  Paris  by  the 
fame  of  William  of  Champeaux,  who  was  at  tbe 
head  of  the  school  of  strict  Realism.  Here  bis 
penetrating  mind  soon  enabled  him  to  expose 
the  fallacies  of  his  teacher's  reasonings,  and  to 
compel  him  to  modify  his  system.  Conscious 
of  his  superior  abilities  he  not  lone  after  estab- 
lished a  school  of  his  own,  first  at  Melun,  where 
the  French  court  then  resided,  and  subsequently 
at  Corbeil,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pans.  Bv 
his  excessive  application  to  study  bis  health 
however  became  so  impaired,  that  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  restoring  it  he  was  obliged,  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  to  seek  the  bracing  atmosphere  of 
his  native  village.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris, 
William,  in  great  dissatisfaction,  left  the  field 
of  dialectic  controversy  to  his  competitor,  and 
retired  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor.  Flattered 
by  his  success  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  Abe- 
lard  now  sought  to  add  to  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar  in  the  sphere  of  theology,  and  with  that 
object  in  view  placed  himself  under  tbe  care  of 
William's  old  preceptor,  Anselm  of  Laon.  He 
was  however  so  little  satisfied  with  his  instruc- 
tion, that  he  forsook  his  lectures  and  devoted 
himself  privately  to  the  stndy  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  ancient  fathers.  Nor  was  it  lone  oefore 
be  thought  himself  fully  qualified  for  the  office 
to  which  he  aspired.  As  a  proof  of  it  he  under- 
took for  a  wager,  to  explain  tne  difficult  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel,  which  he  aid  with  so  much  dialectic 
skill  as  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
admirers.  It  provoked  however  the  jealousy  and 
resentment  of  Anselm,  and  he  forbade  tbe  con- 
tinuance of  his  lectures.  This  obliged  Abelard 
once  more  to  return  to  Paris,  where  his  fame  as 
a  lecturer  became  so  widely  known,  that  young 
men  from  all  parts  of  Western  Christendom 
flocked  to  him  that  they  might  receive  instruc- 
tion at  his  feet. 

But  it  was  at  this  period  of  his  life,  that  his 
activity  was  interrupted  by  bis  romando  attach- 
ment to  a  young  lady  equally  accomplished  and 
beautiful.  She  was  the  niece  of  the  prebendary 
Pulbert,  in  her  eiehteenth  year,  when  the  heart 
is  most  susceptible  of  tender  emotions.  With 
her  personal  charms  was  blended  an  ur  of  niod- 
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Mty  Mid  grace  that  rendered  her  irresistibly 
sttractive.  She  was,  moreover,  fond  of  learning, 
and  was  desirous  of  acqairing  a  knowledge  of 
its  higher  branches.  Her  ancle  was  disposed  to 
indulge  her,  bat  he  wished  to  do  it  at  as  little 
expense  as  possible.  Abelard  hearing  of  it 
proposed  to  board  in  his  family  and  to  become 
the  instructor  of  his  beaatiful  niece.  The  uncle 
was  pleased  with  the  proposition,  and  was  so 
imprudent  as  to  resign  the  pupil  entirely  to  the 
control  of  her  teacher,  even  enjoining  it  upon 
bim  to  correct  her  if  necessary.  Abelard  man- 
aged to  render  himself  very  agreeable  to  the 
young  lady.  Instead  of  the  dull  precepts  of 
philosophy  he  taught  her  the  delightful  lessons 
of  love,  and  succeeded  in  so  insinuating  himself 
into  her  affections  that  in  the  end  be  was  obliged 
to  fly  with  her  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  where 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  named  Astro- 
labius.  Ueloise  was  also  of  most  romantic 
character.  Abelard  gained  her  love  by  his  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  as  well  as  by  his  talents  for 
music  and  poetry.  When  he  proposed  to  restore 
her  honor  by  giving  her  his  hand  in  marriage, 
she  refused  for  the  reason  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  his  studies  as  well  as  with  his  clerical 
preferment.  She  at  length  yielded  her  objec- 
tions and  they  were  privately  married.  Heloise, 
however,  regardless  of  her  reputation,  persisted 
in  denying  it,  which  so  incensed  her  uncle  that 
to  avoid  bis  resentment  Abelard  sent  her  to  the 
convent  of  Argenteoil.  Regarding  this  as  a 
slight  upon  his  neice  and  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
her,  Fuloert  became  the  more  enraged  and  medi- 
tated a  terrible  revenge.  The  unfortunate  man 
was  seized  in  his  chamber  at  night  by  hired 
assassins,  who  inflicted  upon  him  a  cruel  and 
most  degrading  mutilation.  Hearing  of  this 
Heloise  took  the  veil  in  Argenteuil,  and  Abelard 
sought  admittance  to  the  convent  of  St.  Dennis, 
where  crowds  again  attended  upon  his  lectures. 

Here  the  persons  opposed  to  him  before  at 
Laon,  excited  by  the  peculiar  views  he  expressed 
in  bis  dialectic  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  were  led  to  prefer  charges  against  him 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  Arraigned  before 
the  synod  he  relieved  himself  from  manv  of  the 
charges  by  an  appeal  to  Augustine.  The  com- 
plaint, however,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  held  by  the  Church  was  at  variance  with  hu 
Nominalistic  view  was  sustained,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  cast  his  IrUroduclio  ad  Theohgiam 
into  the  fire,  to  retract  the  symbol  Quicunque, 
and  to  confine  himself  to  the  convent  of  St 
Medard.  The  proceeding,  however,  did  not 
meet  with  general  favor,  and  after  some  time  be 
was  allowed  to  return  to  St  Dennis. 

Here  he  brought  himself  into  difScolty  by  bis 
historical  criticisms.  He  did  not  suppose  that 
it  was  Dionysins  the  Areopagite  and  disciple  of 
Paul,  who  was  the  patron  of  their  monastery. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 

glace.  Wearied  at  length  with  perpetual  con- 
icts  he  determined  to  seek  repose,  and  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  king  he  erected  a 
chapel  in  the  neighborhood  of  I^gent,  in  the 
diocess  uf  Troyes,  where  in  the  desert  he  again 
collected  a  crowd  of  scholars,  who  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  instruction  were  willing  to  submit 
to  the  inconveniences  of  a  hermit  life.    Here  he 


felt  himself  so  comfortable  that  be  dedicated  bis 
chapel  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  called  it  Parsr 
cleto.  This  again  gave  ofiience  to  bis  enemies, 
who  regarded  it  as  intended  to  insinuate  the 
views  wnich  he  durst  not  openly  avow.  In  the 
persecutions  which  followed  they  were  joined  by 
St  Norbert  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Pre- 
montre,  and  by  the  still  more  powerful  St  Be^' 
nard.  The  clamor  raised  against  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  so  great  that  many  of  bis  friends 
were  carried  away  by  the  popular  prejudice,  and 
no  one  ventured  to  interpose  in  bis  favor.  He 
at  length  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  an  asylaa 
in  some  heathen  land,  and  was  only  induced  to 
abandon  his  purpose  by  bis  election  to  the  Ab- 
bacy of  the  convent  of  St  Gildas. 

In  the  meantime  be  had  given  the  manage 
ment  of  the  Paraclete,  with  the  consent  of  Inno- 
cent II.,  to  Heloise,  who  with  the  rest  of  the 
nuns  had  been  driven  from  the  convent  of  Ar- 
genteuil. 

Thus  far  he  wrote  his  own  history,  and  with 
the  close  of  the  narrative  commences  bis  corres- 
pondence with  Heloise.  Beyond  this  nothing 
IS  certain  but  that  he  broke  off  all  communio»- 
tion  with  St  Gildas  and  opened  his  school  again 
at  Paris.  It  is  probable  that  his  re-appearanoe 
at  Paris  stirred  up  anew  the  wrath  of  his  an- 
cient enemy  St.  Bernard.  At  all  evente  charges 
were  preferred  against  him  at  a  Council  which 
was  held  at  Sens  in  1140,  from  the  deoiaion  of 
which  Abelard  appealed  to  Rome.  St  Bernard, 
however,  had  anticipated  him  with  the  pope, 
and  procured  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence  of 
the  Council,  by  which  he  and  his  pupil  Arnold 
of  Brescia  were  condemned  to  perpetual  oon 
finement  The  venerable  Peter  ae  Clugny  now 
offered  the  deeply  humbled  and  sorely  amictad 
man  an  asylum,  not  without  some  feelings  of 
resentment  towards  St  Bernard,  the  champion 
of  the  order  of  Cestorcians.  Abelard  consented 
to  retract  his  propositions,  yet  withont  actually 
recanting,  and  Peter  procured  his  reoonoiliatioa 
with  Rome.  At  Clugny  he  spent  soma  time  in 
study,  in  correspondence  with  Heloise,  and  in 
rigid  monkish  ascetism.  That  be  might  obtain 
a  nealtbier  residence  Peter  recommended  him 
to  the  priory  of  St  Marcellus,  near  Chalons, 
where  he  died  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1142,  in  the 
C3d  year  of  bis  age.  Peter  accompanied  the 
funeral  to  the  Paraclete,  and  Heloise  affixed  to 
the  corpse  the  letter  of  absolntion  from  the  bands 
of  his  confessor.  She  survived  as  the  Abbess 
of  the  Paraclete  two  and  twenty  years  (tl6th 
May,  1164),  highly  esteemed  and  honored.  AK 
her  death  she  was  placed  in  the  same  tomb  with 
her  lover,  and  auerwards  in  the  same  coffin. 
When  the  Abbey  of  the  Paraclete  was  destroyed 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  their  re- 
mains were  preserved,  and  in  1817  were  removed 
to  Paris  and  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere 
La  Chaise,  where  her  monument  to  this  day  is 
frequently  decorated  with  the  garlands  of  de- 
ceased lovers. 

Abelard's  intellectual  significance  is  seen,  not 
merely  in  the  submissive  a&erence  of  his  follow- 
ers, but  also  in  the  strenuous  opposition  of  bis 
adversaries ;  and  if  Bernard  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  the  authority  and  faith  of 
J  the  age,it  is  the  fact  also  that  Abelard  represents 
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tiw  prineipk  of  free  inquiry  and  rational  criti- 1  object  accordingly  was  not  to  establish  tbe  faitb 
.:_     n;.  ../•.^;«,n.o««.  «<._<>  k^  ««  ...oan.  «».   ^f  tjjg  Church,  but  to  confirm  the  view,  and 


His  aeqairements  were  by  no  means  er 
inordinary.    He  was  acquainted  with  Roman 
literatnn,  and  with  Gireek  so  far  as  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin ;  bat  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  and 
eipeoiany  Hebrew,  he  had  not    Abelard's  phi- 
mopfay  consists  in  dialectics.   Of  the  wide  range 
winch  science  has  taken  in  Physios,  Metaphysics 
md  Ethics  since  the  beginuine  of  the  13th  cen- 
tary,  no  traces  are  found  in  his  writings.     It  is 
«nly  within  the  last  19  years,  and  through  the 
libors  of  Cousin,  that  his  views  as  a  dialectician 
ktve  been  clearly  ascertained.    He  was  not  a 
Bealist    In  his  first  controversy  with  William 
of  Cham|>eanx  he  compelled  him  materially  to 
modify  his  system.    Just  as  little  was  he  a 
Nominalist.    On  the  contrary  he  was  decidedly 
opiKwed  to  the  doctrine  of  Roscellin.    Abelard's 
position  was  intermediate  as  it  regards  both  sys- 
tems, to  define  which  the  term  Conceptaalism 
«M  employed.    He  insisted  upon  the  actual 
ti|oifieance  of  ideas  in  conception,  as  the  human 
mud  was  able  to  form  them.    They  were  in  his 
estimation  not  properly  realities,  constituting  in 
some  sapersensaoQS  sphere  different  from  the 
vieibie  world  a  world-system  of  their  own.    Nor 
««c«  they,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  words, 
empty  tir ;  they  were  really  ideas,  inasmuch  as 
the  haman  mind  which  frames  and  is  occupied 
with  them  cannot  be  satisfied  with  nullities. 
Abelard's  stren^h,  owing  to  his  fine  critical 
tilents,  was  exhibited  rather  in  his  conflict  with 
Intb  extiemes  than  in  a  clear  and  well-defined 
ertiblisbment  of  an  intermediate  system.    The 
qnalified  Re^sm  or  Nominalism  (for  the  inter- 
mediate theory  may  be  designated  by  either 
phraee)_  which  Abelord  advocated,  was  the  view 
eatCTfatined  bj  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  insisted  up- 
on a  signifioanee,  a  certain  realilr  for  the  general 
idea  as  apprehended  scientifically,  or  otherwise 
eoenoe  would  be  occupied  with  a  mere  phantasm. 
Abehird,  as  was  usual  with  the  scholastics  of 
Ins  day,  distingaished  between  the  pre-supposed 
eignificanca  of^chnrch  faith  and  the  attempt  to 
pore  it  in  a  dialeotio  way.    Bat  bis  method 
*ss  not  at  all  the  same  with  that  of  Anselm  of 
GsBterbary,  and  was  decidedly  different  from 
the  manner  in  which  ohnroh  authority  allows 
the  nee  of  reason.     According  to  Anselm  faith 
end  knowledge  are  perfectly  congruous,  so  that 
the  reenlts  of  honest  speculation  are  alvravs  in 
jisrmon^  with  the  belief  of  the  Church,  and  free 
ioqairy  is  altogether  compatible  with  sabmission 
to  Its  authori^.    With  Abelard  the  saperiority 
of  reason  is  evei^here  indicated,  and  harmo- 
nixes  with  the  faith  of  the  Church  more  on  ao- 
eonnt  of  outward  considerations  than  of  any  in- 
vird  necessity.    He  everywhere  professes  to 
scree  with  the  Church,  quotes  freely  from  the 
nnreh  fathers,  and  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  its  symbols,  even  upon  points  for  which  there 
is  no  vrarrant  in  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  the  faith 
of  the  Charch  is  not  for  him  the  absolate  troth, 
but  a  problem  for  the  proof  of  which  speculation 
vas  entitled  to  credit.    He  by  no  means  in- 
tended, in  his  various  discussions  of  the  idea  of 
the  Trinity,  that  the  three  persons  could  only  be 
represented  thus  and  no  otherwise,  but  simply, 
that  for  the  manner  in  which  thev  are  presented 
to  view  sufficient  argamenis  can  be  found.    His 


thus  silence  his  opponents.  His  chief  problem 
was  the  idea  of  the  Trinity ;  but  he  aoes  not 
insist  upon  a  specifically  Christian  idea,  parta- 
king of  the  character  of  revelation,  but  endea- 
vors to  show  by  analogies  that  it  was  possible 
and  within  the  range  of  our  thoughts.  How 
little  his  whole  conception  partook  of  an  exclu- 
sively Christian  character  appears  from  his 
attempt  to  show  that  Plato  and  the  heathen 
sages  had  not  simply  intimations,  but  a  pretty 
full  knowledge  of  the  Christian  dogma. 

Abelard's  dialectic  method  consisted  chiefly 
in  seizing  hold  of  the  objectionable  side  of  a 
dogma,  encumbered  with  all  possible  difficulties, 
and  then  solving  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  indi- 
cate that  the  language  in  which  the  question 
was  expressed  would  admit  of  a  double  sense ; 
as  for  instance,  in  the  idea  of  necessity  in  the 
union  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  with  human 
freedom,  and  in  that  of  volition,  in  the  question 
whether  all  comes  to  pass  that  God  wills.  The 
whole  system  of  dogmatics  is  brought  out  in  his 
treatment  of  the  divine  attributes.  The  incar- 
nation of  the  Son  is  treated  under  the  head  of 
omnipotence  in  the  question  whether  it  is  still 
possible  for  God  to  become  man ;  the  two  na- 
tures of  Christ  nnder  that  of  immutability,  and 
his  appeaitince  in  the  flesh  under  that  of  omni- 
presence, according  to  which  God  is  always 
everywhere  present. 

Abelard  established  no  school  of  his  ovm,  if 
we  are  to  understand  by  it  an  exclusive  circle  of 
followers,  who  received  and  perpetuated  his  doc- 
trines. In  order  to  this  his  investigations  were 
too  critical,  the  results  too  little  positive,  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Church  authorities  too  vio- 
lent. But  the  influence  of  his  keen  rationali- 
zing spirit  was  powerfully  felt  around  him,  as 
the  attachment  of  his  followers  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances  fully  shows.  The  later 
scholastics  borrowed  much  from  him  as  to  out- 
ward form  ;  for  instance,  the  array  against  each 
other  of  the  authorities  of  the  ancient  classics 
and  those  of  Christian  times,  in  imitation  of  his 
sic  et  non;  and  also  the  arrangement  of  the 
dogmatic  matter  in  "Lombard^  Sentences," 
which  appeared  soon  after  his  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  keen  Rationalism  in  the  discussion 
of  dogmas  became  speechless  before  the  power- 
ful strides  of  church  authority.  Then  came  the 
time  of  the  Sententiarii  and  the  Summists,  when 
the  dogmatic  material  was  most  extensively 
worked  up.  But  even  if  criticism  made  a  deci* 
sion  between  the  videtur  quod  sic  and  the  videiur 
quod  non,  it  durst  not  make  it  with  the  bold 
self-reliance  of  an  Abelard. 

Charles  Remusafs  Abelard,  Paris,  1846,  2 
vols.,  is  quite  comprehensive  and  full,  and 
attempts  an  analysis  both  of  his  philosophical 
and  tneological  systems.  It  is  to  be  re^tted 
that  he  was  not  more  thoroughly  versed  m  dog- 
matic studies.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  con- 
nexion between  Abelard's  theory  of  the  Trinity 
and  that  of  Augustin,  and  also  passed  an  erro- 
neous judgment  upon  the  merits  of  Scholasticism 
as  it  was  advocated  afler  the  time  of  Abelard  by 
Lombard  and  some  of  his  disciples. 

KiTTBERO.— Dr.  Wolf. 
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Abelites,  Abelonians,  Abelonites,  so  styled 
from  Abel,  Adam's  son,  were  a  sect  found  in 
North  Africa,  of  whom  Augustine  furnishes  a 
scanty  account  (De  haeres.  c.  86),  written  after 
their  extinction  and  return  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  They  professed  to  imitate  Abel's 
manner  of  life,  marrying,  but  abstaining  from 
sexual  intercourse  (as  some  traditions  report 
Abel  to  have  done],  and  hoping  thereby  topre- 
Tent  the  perpetuation  of  original  sin.  Each 
couple  thus  united  adopted  a  male  and  female 
child  (replacing  them  in  case  of  the  death  of 
either),  and  made  them  their  heirs,  upon  their 
vowing  to  adopt  the  same  manner  of  lire.  They 
were  probably  an  offshoot  of  one  of  the  older 
Gnostic  sectD,  as  their  virtual  reiection  of  mai^ 
riage  is  based  in  Dualistio  principles.  Or  they 
may  have  sprung  from  the  Manicnaeism,  which 
so  extensively  prevailed  in  N.  Africa  at  that 
time.  Hbrzoo.* 

Abely,  Bishop  of  Rodez  (South  France),  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Yincentius  of  Panla, 
was  a  violent  opposer  of  the  Jansenists,  and 
author  of  a  semipelaeian  system  of  Dogmatic 
Theolo^^,  entitled  Medulla  theologica  (repub- 
lished in  Mayence,  1839),  whence  the  Jansenists 
styled  him  U  moeUeux.  lie  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
wrote  a  book  giving  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
in  its  defence.  He  died  in  the  Lazarus  convent, 
founded  by  Yincentius,  in  Paris,  aged  88  years. 

Rbochlin.* 

Aben-Enra  (Abraham  ben  R.  Meir  ben  Esra, 
called  by  the  scholastics  Ebenare,  or  Evenare), 
of  Toledo,  one  of  the  most  learned  Jews  of  the 
middle  ages,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th 
century.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  not 
being  definitely  reported,  it  is  simply  conjeo- 
tured  upon  incidental  facts  given,  tnat  he  was 
born  an.  1093,  and  died  an.  1168  at  the  age  of 
75  years  probably  in  Rhodes.  Although  but 
little  is  known  of  the  particular  events  of  his 
life,  he  was  held  in  higli  esteem  among  cotem- 
poraneous  scholars.  Wherever  he  went,  his 
reputation  for  learning  preceded  him,  and  an 
honorable  reception  greeted  him.  By  his  later 
brethren  be  was  called  "  the  wise,"  "  the  great 
and  admirable  philosopher."  And  few  seem 
more  fully  to  have  merited  such  high  regard, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  scholar.  In  Biblical  expo- 
sition, Grammar,  Theologr,  Philosophy,  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy,  and  Medicine,  he  was 
deeply  versed,  and  he  contributed  ricblv  to  their 
advancement.  He  also  won  some  distinction 
as  a  poet  As  a  traveller,  he  visited  several 
European  countries,  made  a  tour  through  Pales- 
tine, and  tarrying  some  time  in  Tiberias  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded,  of  making 
himself  better  acquainted  with  the  Masorite 
text  of  the  Bible.  The  most  important  of  his 
wot'ks  for  theologians,  are  his  Commentaries 
op  the_  Old  Testament,  found  in  the  rabbi- 
nical Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf,  and  also 
in  several  Latin  translations.  His  mode  of  exe- 
gesis is  concise  and  rational,  following  closely 
the  true  sense  of  the  text  Sometimes  his  con- 
ciseness of  expression  makes  bis  language  ob- 
scure and  perplexing ;  hence  many  of  his  com- 
mentaries have  been  published  with  explanatory 
notes.    Among  bis  works  on  Language,  bis  He- 


brew Grammar  is  pre-eminent  (first  pnb1isb«d 
in  Venice,  1546,  witn  Kimohi's  Grammar).  (Se« 
Wolf  Bibliotii  Hebr.  Tom.  I.  p.  71-^6 ;  Btland, 
Analecta  Rabinnic*  (VitiB  oeleberrimornm  Rab- 
binorum),p.69-80;  iVscA and  &r«^,Enoyolop. 
I.  p.  70-841.  Akkold.* 

Abernetay  (John),  an  eminent  Protestant 
Irish  divine,  born  an.  1680,  died  in  Dublin,  an. 
1740,  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister  of 
Coleraine,  and  licensed  to  preach  after  the  ne- 
cessary course  of  study,  at  the  earl^  age  of  20 
years.  He  was  very  sealons  in  bis  Mforta  to 
convert  Irish  Catholics.  Participating,  how^ 
ever,  with  great  ardor,  in  the  Bangorian  contro- 
versy, be  ^11  under  the  censure  of  his  synod, 
lost  favor  with  his  own  parishioners  in  Antrink, 
removed  to  Dublin,  and  there  ended  bis  labors. 
The  most  noted  and  valuable  of  his  works  aro 
his  "  Discourses  concerning  the  Being  and 
Perfections  of  God,"  published  in  2  vols.  Of 
his  sermons,  4  vols,  were  published,  in  1748  and 
1757.  *GoBtoif. 

Abiathar. — 1)  A  Jewish  high  priest,  put  to 
death  by  Saul  (see  Ahimelech).  2)  A  son  of 
the  preceding  (1  Sam.  22:  20,  Sue.),  and  also 
high  priest  nnder  David,  but  deposed  br  Solo- 
mon on  account  of  his  collusion  with  Adonijah 
(1  Kings  1:7,  26).  »WiiaE. 

Abib.— (See  Hebrew  MonOt.) 

AbieL— 1)  Father  of  Kisb  and  Ner.  2)  Ona 
of  David's  thirty  heroes  ( 1  Chron.  11 :  32).  (See 
Aimer  and  Satu.) 

Abigaa  (Gr.  (a^.>«o),— 1)  The  wife  of  Na- 
-bal,  near  Mt.  Carmel,  who  so  commended  her- 
self to  David,  by  her  hospitality  and  prudence, 
that  he  married  her  after  Nabaf's  deatn  (1  Sam. 
25 :  14,  40).  2)  A  sister  of  David,  wife  of  Ithra, 
and  motbar  of  Amasa  (2  Sam.  17 :  25). 

*Wii««. 

Abibu  (Gr.  'AfiuMji).  seeond  son  (Nunb.  3 :  2) 
of  Aaron.    (See  Nadab.) 

Abyah,  uso  called  Abia,  Abiah,  and  Abtj'am, 
1)  a  king  of  Judah,  after  the  revolt  of  the  10 
tribes  from  an.  957--955,  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Rehoboam  (Matth.  1 :  7),  and  ootem- 
Somry  of  Jeroboam  with  whom  he  was  at  war 
uring  his  entire  reign  (1  Kings  15:  1-8).  He 
followed  his  father's  footsteps  in  idolatoy,  al- 
though at  times  (2  Chron.  13 :  3,  &c.)  he  re- 
strained the  people  from  its  grosser  abomina- 
tions, and  enaeavored  to  bring  it  into  outward 
conformity  with  the  Jewish  religion.  There  is, 
however,  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  Abi- 
iah  given  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  which  is 
hard  to  explain,  probably  on  account  of  the 
omission  in  one  oi  the  records  or  both  of  some 
well-known  facts.  2)  Several  other  Israelites 
bear  this  name  (see  1  Sam.  8 :  2 ;  1  Kings  14 : 1 ; 
1  Chron.  24 :  10),  the  one  last  referred  to  was  a 
descendant  of  Aaron  through  his  son  Eleaiar, 
and  chief  of  the  8th  of  the  24  classes  of  priests 
appointed  by  David,  which  therefore  bore  his 
name,  as  in  Luke  1 :  5.    (Comp.  Winer.) 

Hbkzoo.* 

Abila,  the  capital  of  AbUene.  (See  the  next 
article.) 

Abilene,  'A0<9u;n|,  so  called  from  its  chief 
town,  Abila,  was  a  province  of  Ccelosyria,  lying 
N.  of  Ituria,  Trachonitis,  and  Damascus,  and  on 
the  £.  side  of  Antilibanos,  and  is  teferred  to  in 
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Luke  3 : 1,  in  oonneotioa  with  other  adjacent  dis- 
triete.    (See  Joseph.  Antiq.  18,  6. 10.  20,  7,  1 ; 
belL  Jnd.  2,  11.  5.  2, 12,  8.)    Its  capital,  Abila 
(Polyb.  5,  71 ;  Ptol.  Anton,  pp.  198.  199.  Tab. 
Feat],  was  38  Roman  miles  S.  of  Heliopolis 
(Baalbek),  and   18   N.  W.  of  Damascus.    Its 
iBodem  name  is  Nebi  Abel.    Pococke  visited 
die  site  in  1737  and  found  there  ("  Descript.  of 
the  East,"  II.,  1C9)  upon  a  steep  eminence,  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  with  some  iDscrip- 
tions.     To  distinguish  it  from  Abila  in  Deca- 
polis,  and  other  places  of  the  same  name,  Jose- 
phus  calls  it  ''ASa>a  ^  Avs-omov  (Antiq.  19,  5. 1). 
Althoueb  the  information  we  possess  of  this 
Tetrarcny  and  its  rulers  is  not  very  clear,  the 
recent  attempts    of   skeptics    and    rationalists 
(Paulas,  De  Wette,  Strauss,  etc.),  to  turn  the 
brief  statement  of  Luke  (calling  it  the  Tdrareht/ 
^  Lytaniaa),   against    the   credibility  of  his 
nepel,  invests   the  subject  with    importance. 
They  deny  that  Abilene  was  then  governed  by 
Lysanias,  or  ever  by  one  of  that  name  as  Te- 
tranh,  and  assert  that  after  the  King  of  that 
name  (Joseph,  bell.  Jud.  1,  13. 1)  was  put  to 
death  by  Antony  (B.  C.  36)  at  the  instigation 
of  Cleopatra,    she  obtained  possession  of  his 
kingdom  including  Abilene ;  that  subsequently 
it  fell  into  the  bands  of  Ilerod  the  Great,  as  part 
of  the  heritage  of  Zenodorus  (20  years  B.  C), 
•od  thus  became  the  Tetrarchy  of  bis  son  Philip, 
and  was  governed  by  bim  at  the  time  of  which 
Lake    speaks.      But   Herod    never   possessed 
Abilene  (Jo8«pb.  Antiq.  19,  5.  1.  bell.  Jud.  2, 
11. 5).    Zenooorns  had  only  the  farming  of  it, 
so  that  it  coald  not  descend  with  his  property 
to  his  heirs.     It  did  not  consequently  belong 
to  the  Tetrarchy  of  Philip.    Moreover,  Josephns 
expressly  states  of  the  older  Lysanias,  that  his 
government  included  Chalcis,  whilst  that  of  the 
other  did  not  (Antiq.  20,  7.  1).    The  testimony 
of  Josephns  plainly  corroborates  the  Evangelist  s 
Statement.     An  inscription  found  upon  an  an- 
oent  coin   also  names  Lysanias  as   Tetrarch. 
(See  Suesskind,  Stud,  and  Kritik.  1836,  pt.  2, 
pp.  445,  etc. ;  Winer ;  IIug|s  reply  to  Strauss, 
p.  119 ;  Ebrard  Scientif.  Critic,  of  the  Gospels, 
p.  181 ;  Wieseler's  Chronol.  Synop.  of  the  Gos- 
pels, p.  174,  etc.)  WiESBLIR.* 

Ability,  moral. — (See  Freedom  of  the  human 

Abimelech.  (=  father  of  the  Kinc)  I)  was  a 
ion  of  Gideon  and  his  concubine  (Judges  8 :  31). 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  refused 
to  become  their  king,  the  Schechemites  were 
persuaded  to  choose  him  ( Judg.  8  :  31 ;  9 :  1, 
etc.)  as  king  over  Israel.  In  the  third  year  of 
Us  reini,  however,  during  his  absence  from  the 
city,  Uere  arose  a  tumult  in  Sichem  itself 
against  his  unjustly  obtained  and  cruellv  mon- 
iged  sovereignty.  As  soon  as  he  received  infor- 
mation of  the  insurrection  he  returned,  stormed 
the  city,  and  put  his  enemies  to  death.  But  he 
did  not  long  survive  this  success ;  for  soon  after, 
in  an  assault  upon  Thebez  (Judg.  9 :  50),  he  was 
felled  by  a  stone  from  the  hands  of  a  woman, 
and  thus  ignominiously  ended  his  ambitious 
career.  2)  The  Philistian  king  of  Gerar  (Gen. 
20 :  2 ;  21 :  22 ;  26 :  1),  who  was  prevented,  by 
divine  interference,  from  depriving  Abraham  of 
Us  wife.     In  lefeience  to  that  incident  it  is 


proper  to  remark,  that  oriental  rulers  claimed  it 
as  their  prerogative  to  gather  all  thS  beautiful 
women  of  the  land  into  their  harem  (Winer). 
Whether  this  title  was  used  by  all  the  Philistian 
kings,  cannot  be  certainly  inferred  from  thtt 
superscription  of  Ps.  34.  3)  The  name  of  seve- 
ral Israelites  (1  Chron.  18  :  6,  etc.).  Sometime* 
Abimelech  is  called  Ahimelech,  which  see. 

Vaihingbb.* 

Abinadab.—  (See  Ark.\ 

Abiram.— (See  Korah.) 

Abilhag,  the  concubine  selected  for  David  in 
his  old  age.    (See  Adonijah.) 

Abishai  ('A^aaa  =  strong-willed)  was  the 
son  of  David's  sister  Zeruioh,  and  brother  of 
Joab  and  Asabel  (1  Chron.  2 :  16).  He  and  hia 
brothers  early  attached  themselves  to  their 
uncle,  and  signalized  themselves  by  their  coo^ 
rage  and  military  skill  (1  Sam.  22 :  2;  26:  7). 
Having  been  made  commander  of  a  division  of 
David's  forces  (2  Sam.  10 :  10,  14),  be  put  the 
Ammonites  to  flight,  as  he  had  previously  also 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Edomites.  {ia  Ps. 
60 :  2,  the  honor  of  the  victory  is  ascribed  to 
Joab,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  arm;jr.) 
His  personal  bravery  and  astonishing  exploits 
are  commended  in  2  Sam.  21 :  17 ;  2  Sam.  18 : 
2 ;  23 :  14-19,  where  he  is  ranked  with  the  see* 
ond  class  of  the  heroes  enumerated. 

Yaibinobb.* 

Ablution.— (See  PuritiecUion.) 

Abner,  cousin  of  Saul,  and  chief  general  of 
his  army  (1  Sam.  14:  50,  etc.),  adhered  after 
Saul's  death  to  the  interests  of  his  son  Isbbo- 
sheth,  and  had  him  proclaimed  his  father's  suo- 
cessor  to  the  throne  of  Israel  (the  tribe  of  Jndah 
only  dissenting  in  favor  of  David),  in  Mahanaim 

i2  Sam.  2 :  8).  The  contending  parties  met  near 
Hbeon.  Abner,  desirous  of  avoiding  bloodshed 
and  a  protracted  civil  war,  proposed  to  submit  the 
dispute  to  a  conflict  between  a  select  number 
from  each  army.  They  accordingly  chose  12 
men  on  each  side,  who  fought  so  stubbornly  that 
all  were  slain,  and  the  dispute  still  left  unsettled. 
A  general  battle  ensued  in  which  Isbbosheth's 
army  under  Abner  was  routed  with  a  loss  of 
360  slain,  whilst  on  David's  side  but  20  fell. 
Abner  however  still  remained  true  to  his  ward 
for  about  7  years,  when  a  quarrel  arose  between 
them,  on  account  of  his  taking  one  of  Saul's 
concubines  to  wife,  which,  besides  being  a  vio- 
lation of  oriental  propriety,  was  regarded  by  Ish- 
boshetb  as  an  inoioation  of  AbnePs  disposition 
to  supplant  him  (2  Sam.  3:6;  compare  2  Sam. 
16 :  21 ;  1  Kings  2 :  20).  Abner  then  went  to  He- 
bron and  offered  his  services  to  David ;  but  Joab 
hearing  of  it  hastened  to  Hebron,  and  either 
through  jealousy,  or  to  revenge  his  brother 
Asahel's  death  (2  Sam.  2 :  8,  32),  secretly  assas- 
sinated Abner:  a  bloody  deed,  which  David 
deeply  lamented  (2  Sam.  3 :  33,  34). 

Rdetschi.* 

Abomination  (Heb.  H^i^m  and  j'lp^; 

Greek,  ^SiUrma)  is  an  expression  of  disgust  and 
abhorrence  for  an  offensive  act  or  object,  espe- 
cially applied  in  the  Bible  to  sin,  idolatry,  and 
unclean  animals.  In  connection  with  "  desola- 
tion" (Dan.  11 :  31 ;  Matth.  24:  15),  it  refers  to 
the  desecration  of  the  temple  by  the  introMoa 
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of  the  shrines  and  saoriflces  of  the  heathen. 
(See   the  "Artioles,    Sin,    Molatry,    Antiochus 
oh.,  and  Egypt.)  * 

braham,  son  of  Terah,  and  10th  in  lineal 
descent  from  Shem,  was  a  native  of  Ur  Cbasdim. 
Abont  the  date  of  his  birth  there  has  been  much 
dispute.  Oen.  11:  26  says,  that  after  Terah's 
70th  year  he  begat  three  sons,  of  whom  Abra- 
ham (though  probably  the  youngest,  Oen.  20 : 
12|  is  named  first,  because  the  Mosaic  chro- 
nology follows  the  line  of  promise.  In  Qen.  11 : 
32  we  are  told  that  Terah  died  at  the  age  of 
205  years ;  and  in  (}en.  12  :  1  that  Abraham 
was  summoned  by  the  Lord  to  leave  his  kindred 
and  country  in  his  75th  year,  conseqaently  GO 
years  before  his  father's  death.  Thus  his  birth 
would  occur  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  A. 
M.  1946,  or  290  years  after  the  flood.  But  in 
Acts  7  :  4  Stephen  says  that  Abraham  left  Ur 
afier  his  father's  death.  This  seeming  discre- 
pancy, however,  will  disappear,  upon  the  rea- 
sonable presumption  that  Stephen  conformed  to 
a  common  notion  of  the  Jews,  who,  unwilling  to 
suppose  Abraham  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  4th  commandment, 
regaraed  Terahas  having  died  spiritually  upon 
his  relapse  into  idolatry,  which  happened  during 
Abraham's  earlier  years.' 

Although  the  original  abode  of  the  family  of 
Terah  was  Ur  Chasdim,  they  had  removed  at 
the_  time  Abraham  is  brought  specially  into 
notice,  to  Haran  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was  there 
Abraham  was  called  of  Ood,  and  from  thence 
in  obedience  to  that  call  that  he  went  forth  in 
faith,  with  his  wife  Sarah,  and  Lot  the  son  of 
his  brother  Haran,  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  In 
order  rightly  to  understand  the  purposes  of 
Proeidence  in  His  guidance  of  AbraDam,  we 
must  briefly  review  Vu  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  on  earth  to  the  period  of  Abraham's  call. 
The  first  great  promise  given  after  the  fall  of 
man  (Qen.  3  :  15),  opened  the  prospect  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  human  race  over  the 
principle  and  power  of  sin,  and  summoned  the 
entire  race  to  battle  with  the  great  deceiver. 
But  no  full  response  was  given  to  this  solemn 
call.  On  the  contrary,  the  sinful  propensities 
of  the  race  became  so  fearfully  predominant 
(Oen.  6),  that  a  general  judgment  by  the  flood 
was  called  for,  to  prepare  the  world  for  commen- 
cing its  history  anew.  The  execution  of  that  judg- 
ment took  effect,  however,  with  a  wise  reference 
to  the  historical  continuity  of  therace,wbil8tthere 
yet  remained  07i«  family  which  was  not  wholly 
spoiled  by  abounding  corruptions,  and  which 
God  might  preserve  as  the  channel  through 
whose  posterity  the  promised  redemption  of 
mankind  might  ultimatelv  come  (1  Pet.  3  :  18, 
21J.  But  the  depravity  or  the  old  race  soon  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  progeny  of  the  new,  though 

*  This  is  the  moat  natural  of  the  tereral  proposed 
BoIntioDS  of  the  diaenlty.  The  ezplanstion  baaed  npon 
the  aappoaition  that  Abraham  waa  the  eon  of  a  subae- 
qaent  wife,  and  not  bom  until  Terah  waa  130  years 
old,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Gen.  II :  M,  which 
plainly  meana  to  indicate  the  time  when,  or  about 
which,  the  three  aons  named  were  bom.  Moreover, 
tach  aecommodationa,  in  reference  to  the  accidenta  of 
the  anbjeot  treated,  aro  of  freqaent  occurrence.  (See 
Art  AMomwwdatioM.)  • 


in  a  modified  form,  viz,  in  that  of  Seaihen-isiM, 
the  hour  of  whose  nativity  is  indicated  \rr  the 
haughty  declaration  of  the  builders  of  Babel 
(Gen.  11 :  4).    Abandoning  God,  and  contemn- 
ing His  fuiwe  salvation,  they  hoped  by  their 
own  power  and  wisdom  to  procure  a  more  satis- 
factory present  salvation.     A  second  judgment, 
thereK>re,  was  required,  and  it  was  executed   in 
the  confusion  of  tongues  and  scattering  of  the 
people.    There  was  no  extermination   of   the 
race  in  this  case,  because  Heathenism,  though 
an  ungodly  development,  was  still  purely  human 
in  its  character,  and  therefore  retained  the  capa- 
bility of  restoration  to  Ood,  and  possessed  germs 
whose  productions  (in  art,  science,  and  civiliza- 
tion) could  and  should  be  made  subservient  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.    But  the  separation  of 
mankind  was  necessary  to  break  the  force  ot 
the  gigantic  audacity  and  pride  of  this  primaeval 
communism.   Thenceforth  God  left  the  scattered 
tribes  to  their  own  ways  (Acts  14 :  16],  that 
time  might  show  how  much  or  littie  human 
power  and  wisdom  could  effect,  and  that  man- 
kind might  be  reconciled  at  length  to  the  pni<- 
foses  and  plans  of  their  Creator  (Luke  15  : 
1-32).    The  attractions  of  youthful  heathen- 
ism, however,  soon  proved  too  powerful  even  for 
the  piety  of  the  Shemite  branch  of  Noah's  pos- 
terity, and  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  appears  as 
an  idolater  (Josh.  24 :  2;  Judith  5  :  6,  7).     It 
was  time  once  more  for  €k>d  to  interfere,  and 
for  the  third  time  open  a  new  way  for  the 
scheme  of  Redemption.    This  was  done  by  the 
choice  and  eaU  of  Abrc^m  (Oen.   12 : 1-3). 
This  call  included  a  command  and  a  promise; 
the  command  was,  that  he  should  separate  from 
his  kindred  and  father's  house,  and  yield  with 
unquestioning  faith  to  the  guidance  of  God ; 
the  promise  was,  that  he  shoiJd  be  the  father  of 
a  numerous  and  richly  blessed  posterity.     But 
Abraham  being  childless  and  his  wife  barren, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  became  physically 
impossible,  so  that  tne  series  of  events  whion 
started  in  him,  progressed  by  means  of  miracles 
and  intervening  grace  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
the  exercise  of  faith,  obedience  and  hope  on 
the  part  of  Abraham.     At  first  the  transaction 
involved  only  a  single  individual,  but  immedi- 
ately announced  a  scheme  of  universal  applica- 
tion:—•'In  thee  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."    Tliis  must  not  be  under- 
stood however  as  a  definite  allusion  to  a  per- 
sonal, individual  Messiah  or  Saviour  (any  more 
than  Gen.  3  :  15,  or  9  :  26),  for  "Abraham's 
seed"  designates  the  totality  of  his  posterity. 
Neither  can  Ilengstenberg's  assumption  be  fu- 
lowed  (Christol.  I.,  57,  upon  Qen.  18  :  17,  and 
John  8  :  56),  that  some  clearer  revelations  upon 
this  subject,  of  which  we  have  no  record,  were 
granted  to  the  Patriarch.    Christ  (John  8  :  56) 
spake  of  Abraham's  expectation,  realized  by  his 
faith  (Heb.  11 :  1),  in  the  light  of  N.  T.  Ailfil- 
ment    All  the  hopes  of  the  Patriarchs  touching 
the  promised  salvation  were  then  yet  limited  to 
their  national  development,  and  it  was  only  after 
this  cherished  expectation  had  been  realized, 
and  on«  man  appeared  as  the  Saviour  and  Deli- 
verer of  His  people,  that  the  prophecy  be^an 
more  definitely  to  point  to  a  personal  Messiah. 
This  occurred  first  in  the  case  of  Moses  (Deut. 
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18  :  18,  ete.)<  "^U  more  clearl;  with  Dand  and 
Sotomon  (2  Sam.  7 :  lS^-16). — Abraham  obejed 
the  DiTine  eall.      Halting  near  Siohem  in  the 
plain  of  Moreh  (Qen.  12  :  6),  Jehovah  appeared 
to  him  declarintr :  "  Thi«  land  will  I  give  unto 
thy  Med ;"  and  Abraham  mari:ed  the  place  by 
erecting  an  altar  and  worshipping  the  Lord. 
Bat  Boon  a  famine  prevailed  in  the  land,  and 
Abraham,   without   ateailing  Divine   direction, 
went  down  to  JSgypt,  the  granary  of  the  old 
world.     There   peru  far  worae    than    famine 
overtook  him  ;  for  he  had  lost  his  wife,  the  ap- 
pointed mother  of  the  promised  seed  (see  Sarah), 
Dot  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  Lord, 
whoae  faithfulness  corrected  the  errors  into  which 
Abraham's  laok  of  faith  bod  led  him,  viz.  his 
flight  from  the  promised  land,  and  dissimnla- 
tion  before   Pharaoh.    It  is  worthy  of  special 
notioe  that  this  incident  occurred  in  Egypt,  the 
sabse(|aent  scene  of  the  afflictions  of  Abraham's 
posterity.      Enriched  by  the  gifts  of  Pharaoh 
Abraham  aeain  returned  to  Palestine,  and  set- 
tled near  Hebron,  in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  toge- 
ther with  hia  nephew  Lot.    But  as  the  posses- 
nons  of  both  rapidly  increased,  and  inconveni- 
ences arose  fzom  their  proximi^  to  each  other. 
Lot  (see  Ar«.  Lot)  voluntarily  left  Abraham, 
and  choee  f«r  his  abode  the  fertile  and  well- 
watered  vale  of  Siddim.    Abraham,  however, 
was  soon  required  to  follow  him  thither,  to 
rtscae  him    from  the  ^tsp  of  Chedorlaomer 
ififsa.  14 :  1— 16J.    On  his  retam  ftom  that  mar- 
tial excursion  Abraham  was  met  by  Mdchisedtk 
Ine  Art.)  priest  of  the  Most  High  Gbd  (Gton. 
4 :  18),  and  king  of  Salem,  from  whom   he 
ncaved  bread  and  wine,  and  the  sacerdotal 
Uesring  and  sanction  of  his  mission,  as  the 
Deliverer  of  the  land,  whilst  he  gave  Melohis- 
eddc  the  tithes  of  all  the  spoils  which  be  had 
taken  from  the  vanquished  king,  in  recognition 
of  hia  priesthood.    Melchisedek  held  in  posses- 
sion wMt  Abraham  had  only  in  promise,  land 
and  people,  royalty  and  priesthood,  and  was 
thus  a  type  of  that  which  Abraham's  seed  should 
realise,  bat  which,  when  realised  (as  in  Aaron, 
David,  above  all  in  Christ),  should  be  infinitely 
■Hire  glorioos.    But  it  was  the  will  of  Qod  that 
the  history  of  Abraham  and  his  seed  should  be 
developed  upon  the  bans  of  a  divine  covenant 
The  firtt  *tip  in  ihi»  covenant  was  taken  when 
Abraham's  faith  in  Jehovah's  promise  gave  such 
nroof  of  its  strength,  that  it  was  accounted  to 
Aim  for  righteousness  (Qen.  15  :  6),  and  that 
eovenant  was  ratified  by  a  sacrifice.    The  two 
halves  of  the  sacrifice  represented  the  two  par^ 
ties  abont  to  be  united  in  the  covenant.    Abra- 
ham succeeded  in  driving  away  the  ravenous 
fowls  which  seised  upon  the  carcasses  of  the 
saerifiee,  and  after  watohing  until  sundown, 
fell  into  a  trance,  m  which  tiie  import  of  the 
thraatening  omen  was  revealed  to  him  (Qen. 
IS :  13-17),  and  he  saw  a  smoking  and  fiery 
pillar  pass  tfarongh  the  midst  of  the  divided 
sacrifice.    It  was  the  mibol  of  Jehovah's  holi- 
mss  (Ex.  3  :  2;  13  :  21|,  the  divine  Shekinah. 
The  eovenant  was  doseo,  and  Qod  solemnly  as- 
aamed  the  performance  of  His  part  of  it,  though 
this  as  yet  was  not  required  or  Abraham.    He 
only  knew  that  of  his  body  tiie  promised  seed 
should  oome  (IS: 4).     Sarah,  who  thna  £ur 


had  not  been  named  in  the  covenant,  would  not 
believe  that  at  her  age  she  could  become  a 
mother,  and  songht  participation  in  the  cove- 
nant by  moans  of  her  handmaid,  Hagar  (see 
^gar),  by  whom  Abraham  begat  bhmael  (see 
Ukmael).  It  soon,  however,  became  manifest 
that  Sarah's  thoughts  were  not  Qod's  thoughts. 
Thus  13  years  passed  away,  and  Sarah's  bar- 
renness became  more  fully  confirmed  (Qen.  18  : 
11),  when,  at  lenpth,  the  period  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  first  item  id  the  promise  arrived,  not  in 
the  course  of  nature,  bnt  by  the  wonder-working 
power  of  grace.  Then  came  the  second  stadium 
of  the  famlling  covenant,  the  circumcision  (see 
Art.)  of  Abraham  and  hia  household,  in  which 
he  assumes  his  part  of  its  conditions,  and  re- 
ceives sanctified  power  to  beget  the  promised 
son.  Thus  Abraham,  and  Sarah  with  him, 
entered  upon  a  new  epoch  in  their  life,  ana 
thenceforth  received  new  names.  Abram  (D'l^K 
=  Tugh  father)  shall  be  called  .Abraham 
(Dill^K  =  father  of  a  multitude),  and  Sarai 
(nty  =  princess)  Sarah  (JT\'W  =  the  fruitful 
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one).  Soon  after  this,  whilst  Abraham  was  sit- 
ting at  the  door  of  his  tent  in  Mamre,  three  men 
drew  near,  celestial  messengers,  whom  he  at 
once  recognised  and  reverently  approached  as 
the  representatives  of  Jehovah  (Qen.  18  :  3-15). 
The  visit,  however,  did  not  concern  him  as 
much  as  bis  wife,  whose  dead  womb  shonld  now 
receive  new  power  of  conception  upon  condition 
of  her  implicit  faith.  At  first  she  doubted,  bnt 
the  holy  messengers  put  her  unbelief  to  shame, 
and  inspired  confidence  into  her  doubting  heart. 
When  they  arose  to  depart  Abraham  accom- 
panied them,  and  on  the  way  was  informed  of 
another  object  of  their  mission,  the  destruction 
of  the  corrupt  cities  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  a 
purpose  which  Qod,  as  his  covenant  friend, 
would  not  conceal  from  him  (Qen.  18  :  17). 
Moved,  not  merely  by  a  noble  humanity,  or 
sympathizing  regard  for  Lot,  but  rather  by  a 
loft^  sense  of  his  office  as  intercessor  for  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  friend  of  Qod  pressed 
hia  intercessions  for  the  doomed  cities. — The 
smoking  ruins  of  Sodom,  or  possibly  his  no- 
madic mterests,  induced  Abraham  to  leave 
Hebron,  and  move  fUrtber  southward,  along  the 
lowlands  of  the  sea,  and  within  the  dominion  of 
the  Philistian  king  Abimdech.  There  the  Lord 
delivered  him  from  the  same  danger  that  threat- 
ened him  in  Egypt,  and  revealed  to  the  king 
Abraham's    prophetic   and    priestly  character 

SQen.  20  :  7).  Abraham  ana  Abimeleoh  con- 
irmed  their  mutnal  regard  by  a  covenant  (Qen. 
21 :  22-32'j,  and  the  place  was  called  Beei^sheba 
(=  well  of  the  covenant).  Meanwhile,  25  years 
passed  since  the  promise  was  first  given ;  Abra- 
ham had  reached  his  lOOtb,  and  Sarah  her  90th 
year.  At  length  the  hour  in  which  their  anx- 
ious desires  should  be  realized  arrived,  and 
Sarah  brought  forth  Isaac.  Upon  the  festival 
oocasion  of  the  weaning  of  the  child,  the  rude 
and  scornful  temper  of  fshmael  (then  in  his  16th 
year)  showed  itself  so  offensively,  that  Sarah 
requested  the  dismissal  of  Hogar  and  her  son, 
and  (by  the  counsel  of  the  Lora,  Qen.  21 :  12), 
succeeded  in  her  effort.    Though  it  grieved  the 
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paternal  heart  of  Abraham  to  part  with  Ishmael 
ne  yielded  obedience,  and  found  the  painfulneu 
»f  the  duty  alleviated  by  the  Divine  assarance 
that  Ilagar's  son  should  also  be  blessed,  and 
become  a  great  nation.  This  new  act  of  self- 
denial  prepared  the  patriarch  to  rise  to  that 
exalted  faith,  which  should  qnalify  him  for  the 
•till  severer  trial  which  awaited  bim,  the  offering 
up  in  sacrifice  of  his  only  son„  the  son  of  his 
love,  upon  Moriak. 

The  divine  command  (Gen.  22  :  2^  distinctly 
directed  Abraham  to  take  the  son  of  toe  promise 
and  offer  him  slain  as  a  burnt-offering  unto  the 
Lord.  It  is  wholly  unjustifiable  to  explain  this 
eommand,  as  some  have  recently  attempted  to 
do,  as  having  required  nothing  more  than  a 
spiritual  dedication  of  the  child  to  Ood,  and  as 
having  been  misapprehended  by  Abraham.  The 
language  is  exphcit,  and  was  nnqnestionablv 
designed  to  impress  Abraham  as  it  did ;  tfaougo 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Lord 
was  simply  to  "  tempt"  Abraluun,  and  prove  his 
hearty  readiness  to  obey  Qod,  even  when  He  re- 
quired  what  was  most  difficult  and  incompre- 
hensible. The  subsequent  prevention  of  the 
fatal  stroke  shows  this.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  require  of  Abraham  the  outward  act, 
that  he  might  give  proof  of  the  full  and  unre- 
served surrender  of  his  heart  in  faith  and  obe- 
dience to  Qod,  and  in  order  that  all  raervatio 
mentalis,  all  conference  with  flesh  and  blood, 
all  self-deception,  might  be  wholly  excluded. 
It  is  true  that  fanatics  grossly  misinterpret  and 
misapply  this  passage ;  but  the  Christian  exposi- 
tor must  not  let  himself  be  tepipted  by  their  foll^ 
to  deny  its  real  import.  The  issue  of  this  inci- 
dent is  a  sufficient  rebuke  to  such  fanaticism. 
Even  though  human  sacrifices  were  not  con- 
demned by  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  an  abomination 
before  God,  the  event  itself  declares  this  dis- 
tinctly enough.  For  since  the  an^el  of  the  Lord 
withheld  the  uplifted  hand  of  Abraham  fVom 
slaying  his  son,  it  mast  be  manifest  to  every 
sane  reader  of  this  narrative,  that  before  God 
the  true  and  acceptable  sacrifice  is  the  devotion 
of  heart  and  soul  in  unreserved  surrender  to 
Ilim,  and  that  whatever  exceeds  this  is  a  dis- 
pleasing abomination  in  His  sight.  And  it  is 
precisely  in  this  revealed  difference  between 
what  is  true  and  false  in  man's  offerings  to  the 
Lord,  that  we  find  the  deep  significance  of  the 
entire  transaction  for  Abraham's  posterity.  It 
exhibits  the  victory  of  the  light  of  revelation 
and  the  divinely  inspired  hope  of  redemption, 
over  the  clouded  consciousness  of  heathenism. 
It  is  a  divine  rejection,  once  for  all  times,  of 
human  sacrifices.  Thus  at  th«  commencement 
of  its  history,  the  Jewish  nation  broke  through 
the  barriers  of  pagan  superstitions,  and  left 
their  cruel  errors^  in  the  rear.  Those,  indeed, 
who  see  in  the  immolation  of  human  beings 
only  the  densest  darkness  of  paganism,  who  oan 
discover  in  those  revolting  sacrifices  nothing  but 
evidences  of  the  grossest  degradation  and  bai^ 
barism,  and  cannot  admit  wat  any  deep  and 
earnest  truth  (though  in  a  fearfully  distorted 
form)  lies  at  their  root,  must  also  fail  to  discern 
in  the  narrative  before  us  its  solemn  and  signi- 
fioant  allusions  to  man's  deepest  wants.  The 
truth  involved  in  human  sacrifices  is  found  in 


our  oonsoioasness  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  i 
rifice  of  beasts  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  men,  And 
the  desire  to  lay  a  more  costly  offering  upon  the 
altar;   the  perversion  of  that  truth  by  which 
sinful  self-deception  is  occasioned  consists    in 
this,  that  human  life  is  not  thus  sanctified,  but 
destroved ;  that  no  true  pr(/pitiation  is  thereby 
ofiiired  to  Deity,  inasmnoh  as  the  being  sacrificed 
is  himself  unholy ;  and  finally,  that  the  sacrifice 
cannot  be  vioanous,  because  it  is  usually  con- 
strained.   The  saorificial  homicide  of  heathen- 
ism is  a  shriek  of  despcur,  the  harsh  disoords  of 
which  are  first  harmonised  in  the  Omi  great 
sacrifice  of  Calvai^,  and  there  elevated  to   a 
jubilee  of  redeemea  humanity.    The  command, 
therefore,  to  offer  up  Isaac  has  important  bear- 
ings upon  the  human  saorifices  of  paganism, 
with  reference  to  which  it  must  be  considered 
in  order  to  our  proper  apprehension  of  it  Abra- 
ham saw  in  those  sacrifices,  which  appear  to 
have  been  more  frequent  among  the  Canoanites 
than  other  surrounding  nations,  and  the  smoke 
of  which  arose  from  every  adjacent  hill-top,  hoir 
eheerfiilly  parents  offered  their  children  to  pro- 
pitiate their  deities.    If  there  was  any  truth  in 
sueh  pMnful  and  bloody  consecrations,  it  became 
Abranam,  as  the  chosen  representative  of  tbo 
true  religion,  to  recognise  and  conform  to  it; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  meet  that  he 
should  exemplify  God's  abhorrenoe  of  the  evil  it 
involved.    Tne  rormer  was  accomplished  by  his 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Ood;  the  latter 
by  the  divine  interposition  in  the  case.    Fuiw 
thendore,  the  example  of  the  heathen  rendered 
it  desirable  to  test  Abraham's  willingness  to 
do  as  much  for  his  God,  if  reouired,  as  they  did 
for  their  idols.    And  this  trial  became  the  more 
necessary  if  ever  the   matter  had   presented 
itself  in  this  form  to  his  own  heart;  for  nis  entire 
life,  internal  and  external,  was  to  be  one  of  self- 
demal  and  surrender  to  the  Lord._    This,  there- 
fore, is  also  a  reason  for  the  divine  command, 
thongh  not  the  only  one.    The  generation  of 
Isaac  was  rendered  possible  bv  a  divine  miracle, 
but  still  was  effeotea  within  the  usual  course  of 
natore,  which  was  indeed  symbolically  (by  cir- 
cumcision) purified,  but  not  wholly  released 
from  the  carnality  and  impurity  of'^the  flssh.' 
Isaac,  consequently,  thou^  the  son  of  promise 
and  grace,  still  bore  the  stain  of  natural  genera- 
tion, which  it  was  neoessarr  to  renounce.    And 
here  we  find  the  symbolical  import  of  the  trans- 
action.   What  oircamoision  was  for  the  father, 
this  offering  should  be  for  the  son, — that  the 
symbol  of  consecration  to  the  batting  of  the 
child  promised,  this  the  symbol  of  the  consecra- 
tion ot  the  child  begotten  for  the  promise.    The 
transaction  had,  moreover,  a  tvig'eetive  signifi- 
cance for  Abraham.    His  love  for  Isaac  needed 
purification  and  ssnotification.  Having  begotten 
bim  in  the  flesh  (though  by  divine  intervention), 
his  love  was  still  oamaL    The  perfection  of 
his  faith,  however,  requires  the  crucifixion  of  all 
mere  earthly  love  for  his  son,  as  at  the  first  it 
required  the  forsaking  of  father  and  mother, 
kindred  and  friends.    This  done,  he  receives  the 
beloved  sacrifice  anew  from  the  hands  of  God, 
which  thus  becomes  entirely  a  gift  of  grace.   As 
the  circumcision  of  Abraham  was  to  be  repeated 
in  every  subsequent  member  of  the  covenant,  so 
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too  the  offtrinc  np  of  lauo.    Bat  as  in  tiu« 
CMe  th«  skcriiee  required  was  ideal  and  not 
actaal,  so  it  thenceforth  suffices  for  his  posterity, 
Mkd  the  presentation  of  the  first-born  in  the 
temple  became  its  substituted  symboL     Still 
another  thought  is  sumested.    Although  Abra- 
ham was  exhausted  ^  age  he  believed  God 
when  he  promised  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the 
stars  in  number.     Will  he  hold  fast  to  this  pro- 
mise in  spite  of  the  knife  ?    He  did  (Qen.  22  : 
56) ;  for  he  believed  that  the  Lord  who  ciuiek- 
ened  Sarah's  barren  womb,  could  also  raise  up 
Isaac  from  the  dead  (Heb.  11 :  19).    Yet  this 
victory  of  faith  was  not  easy  for  him ;  for  in- 
stead of  being  permitted  to  execute  the  com- 
mand npon  the  spot,  he  was  required  to  make  a 
three  days'  joamev,  daring  which  faith  and  fear 
might  contend  with  each  other  in  his  heart,  that 
tiie  victory  might  he  more  complete. — We  have 
already  considered  the  import  of  God's  timely 
intervention,  in  its  reference  to  human  sacri- 
fices, and  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  ram.    The  perples^  into  wbioh  the 
oovenaot-people  of  God  might  (all,  with  regard 
to  suitable  propitiatory  sacrifices,  was  relieved 
by  this  miraculous  provision :  the  Lord  Himself 
k^timising  the  substitution  of  a  beast,  and  by 
fte  aeleetion  of  Moriah  for  the  execution  of  the 
■acrifice,  consecrating  the  spot  upon  wbioh  the 
fotare  services  of  their  Temple  should  be  per- 
formed.   With  this  victory  of  nkitb,  by  this  stead- 
fastness in  his  vocation,  Abraham  reached  the 
crowning  point  in  his  history,  and  thenceforth 
he  passed   his  days  in   peace   and   quietness, 
without  being  subjected  to  new  tests,  enduring 
other  conflicts,  or  gaining  additional  victories, 
until,  "  full  of  years,"  he  was  gathered  unto  his 
{sthers.    The  sacred  narrative,  however,  reports 
one  additional  act,  illustrative  of  his  faith :  the 
prophetic  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelab 
(see  Art.)  near  Hebron,  as  a  burying-place. 
He  would  have  his  bones,  with  those  of  his  be- 
loved Sarah,  repose  in  the  midst  of  the  land 
which  his  distant  posterity  should  inherit,  as  an 
■biding  memento  and  assurance,  during  their 
painiiaT  sojourn  for  400  years  in  a  strange  coun- 
tty,  that  ttiat  land  should  once  be  theirs.    After 
Sarah's  death  Abraham  married  Keturah,  who 
bare  him  six  sons,  the  ancestors  of  as  many 
Arabic  nations.    Having  richly  endowed  these 
aad  Ishmael,  out  of  his  vast  possessions,  and 
made  Isaac  heir  of  the  residue,  Abraham  died 
at  the  ase  of  175  years,  and  was  buried  by 
Isaac  and  Ishmael,  by  the  side  of  Scurah,  in  the 
eave  of  Machpelah. — -Mohammedans,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  vie  with  each  other  in  their  praises 
of  Abraham.   His  natural  descendants  are  innu- 
merable. Other  nations  have  arisen  and  vanished, 
but  the  posterity  of  Abraham  have  continued 
through  all  ^  a^es,   unmixed    and    unchanged. 
And  their  mission  is  not  yet  completed.    They 
still  enjoy  the  blessing  of  Abraham's  seed,  and 
remain  unoonsumed  amid  the  wars  of  nations 
and  the  chants  of  the  times.    Bot  that  which 
most  distinguished  Abraham  was,  not  his  ha- 
mano-national,    but    his    wiritual    character. 
Wherever  this  has  descendea  to  his  posterity,  or 
eommunioated  itself  to  other  people,  there  are 
his  true  children  (QaL  3  :  7,  29 ;  Bom.  9 :  &-S). 
And  if  we  would  righdy  apprehend  his  relation 


to  the  history  of  the  worid,  or  that  of  redemp- 
tion, we  mast  regard  him  as  the  father  of  iM 
faithful.     For  oounUess  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  bright  as  they,  are  his  spiritual  children. 
His  f^th,  which  was  reckoned  unto  him  for 
rij^hteonsness,  is  the   prototype  of  Christian 
faith.    His  life,  althougn  it  anticipated  a  devel- 
opment of  2000  yean,  exhibited  what  would 
form  the  substance  and  beauty  of  the  Christian 
character  (Rom.  4).    The  title  applied  to  him 
by  James  (2:23),   "the  friend  of  God,"  is 
familiar  among  the  Eastern  Mohammedans  to 
this   day  (KIudU-Allah,   or  simply  et-Ehalil), 
Rabbinical  tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  inven» 
tion  of  the  alphabet,  as  well  as  superior  skill  in 
Astronomy,   Astrology,  Philosophy,  and   Che* 
mistry,  and  supplies  the  lack  of  the  marvellous 
in  the   Bible   narrative  with    many  fabulous 
legends  (see  Olhonit  lex.  RablMn,  p.  2 ;  Eiieitr 
meager  entd.  Jud.  I.,  490,  etc.).    Allusions  to 
him  are  also  found  in  Grecian  traditions.    Ac- 
cording to  N.  Damasoenus,  Abraham  came  from 
Chaldea  with  a  vast  oompany,  and  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Ant.  I.,  7,  }  2). 
Justin  (36,  2.  3)  makes  him  the  4th  king  of  Da- 
mascus.    (Comp.  Herbdot,  biblioth.  orient  art: 
Abraham;  and  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  50.) 
The  genealogical  relations  of  the  history  of 
Abraham  have  of  late  been  understood  by  some 
only  ethnographically,  as  by  Enaald  (Gesch.  d. 
Yolkes,  Dr.)  and  Bertheau  (Zur  Gesch.  d.  Israel). 
According  to  the  latter,  Abraham  was  the  leader 
of  vast  hordes  who  migrated  ftota  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Chaldea  towards  the  south- 
west; in  support  of  which  view  Bertheau  refers 
to  Gen.  14,  and  the  above-cited  Greek  traditions. 
KuBTz  (or  Dorpat).* 
Abraham  a  St  Clara,  according  to  bis  Mon- 
astic name,  but  Vlrieh  Megerle  by  his  family 
name,  bom  June  4,   1542,   in    Kraehenhcim, 
Baden,  entered  the  order  of  the  Barefooted  Au- 
l^ustines  in  1622,  in  which  he  continued  during 
life,  Mid  filled  several  important  offices.  _  He  was 
active  and  zealous  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  and 
renowned  for  his  popular  style  in  both  capa- 
cities.   His  sermons  and  publications  betray  a 
great  want  of  proper  culture,  but  in  this  pre- 
cisely lay  his  strength  and  popularity.    His 
vulgar  taste  found  congenial  utterance  in  the 
unrefined  language  of  the  lower  classes,  and  in 
their  rude  and  homely  oonoeits.    But  with  all 
this  he  combined  extraordinary  tact  in  instruct- 
ing the  masses,  and  peculiar  power  in  exhorta- 
tion.   It  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  pop- 
ular piety  of  the  Romish  Church,   to  clothe 
sacred  things  in  somewhat  ridiculous  garments, 
to  conceal  seriousness  beneath  a  jest,  and  yet 
have  the  burlesqued  truth  ultimately  produce  a 
solemn  impression.    It  seems  to  be  pervaded 
with  the  spirit  which  called  forth  the  feasts  of 
the  Am  and  the  Fools,  and  delights  in  combining 
all  sorts  of  caricatures,  and  even  obscene  repre- 
sentations, with  the  most  beautiful  and  imprea- 
sive  workmanship  of  Christian  architecture  and 
art.    St.  Clara,  it  is  trne,  introduced  bis  coarse 
vulgarities  into  sacred  things  with  a  prodigally 
which  is  unequalled  by  any  gothic  exaggerations. 
They  bear  greater  resemblance  to  modwn  styles. 
His  sermons,  listened  to  by  crowds  of  Yiennians, 
at  once  inatraoted  and  amused  them.    They 
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fbnnd,  food  for  their  hilarity,  and  a  lash  for 
their  eonsoieneea;  for  no  preacher  ever  ex- 
celled Abraham  in  cutting  'wit.  Intimately 
acqaainted  with  human  nature  and  familiar 
wiui  the  follies  of  society,  no  class  could  escape 
bis  notice,  and  his  sharp  reproofs  were  as  freely 
dealt  oat  against  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
the  royal  court,  as  against  the  sins  of  the  ob- 
Bcarer  ranks.  And  his  notorious  eccentricity 
and  frankness  gave  him  license  to  say  what  he 

E leased,  so  that  when  be  indulged  most  freely 
e  least  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his 
audience.  At  times,  however,  burlesque  and 
drollery  yielded  to  deeper  earnestness,  and  his 
language  and  illustrations  are  pure,  and  not 
destitute  of  elegance.  It  was  at  such  times  he 
uttered  his  best  thoughts.  Altogether,  be  may 
be  considered  as  a  representative  of  the  rudest 
form  of  Romanism,  the  embodiment  of  its 
grossest  superstitions,  which  reaches  its  extreme 
in  almost  labulous  Mariolatry.  His  universal 
popularity  proves  the  favor  in  which  his  pecu- 
Uarities  were  held.  As  a  satirical  writer  his 
most  brilliant  work  is  Jndcu  der  Ensehdm 
(Judas  the  aroh-rogue),  in  which  many  of 
the  characters  are  very  successfully  portrayed. 
His  works  have  been  frequently  republished 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  mostly  in  de- 
tached parts  and  with  spprions  additions ; 
among  which  are  MerVi  Wien,  Vienna,  1845 : 
Etwu  jiu-  AUe,  Heilbronn,  1845;  Choice  Sdee- 
tUms  from.  A.  St.  Clara't  Works,  Heilbronn, 
1845 ;  SeUeUd  Works,  in  17  parts,  Vienna,  1846 ; 
Complete  Works,  according  to  the  original  text, 
78  parts,  Passan  and  Lindau,  1835-1850.  These 
contain,  1)  Judas ;  2)  Reim  dich ;  3)  Abraham- 
isches  Bescheidessen ;  4)  Hui  una  Pfui  dcr 
Welt;  5)  Abrabamisohes  Gehab  dich  wohl;  6) 
Mercarialis ;  7)  Narrenfest ;  8|  Etwas  fUr  AUe ; 
9)  Grammatica  religiosa;  10]  Heilsamer  Ge- 
misch-Masch;  11)  Gack,  gaok,  gaok,  <fec.;  12) 
Sterben  u.  Erben ;  13)  Geistltcher  Kramladen. 
The  edition  is,  however,  still  far  from  being 
oompleted.  Hirzog.'* 

ADrahamites. — 1)  For  the  earlier  sect  of  this 
name,  see  Pavlidans,  2\  A  sect  of  Bohemian 
deists  who  sprang  up  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Pardubits,  after  the  edict  of  toleration  published 
by  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  in  1782.  Tney  were 
mostly  misguided  peasants  who  were  persuaded 
to  r^ect  the  Trinity,  Divinity  of  Christ,  person- 
idity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  original  sin,  eternal 
punishment,  the  sacraments,  and  other  estab- 
lished forms  of  public  worship,  together  with 
most  other  Christian  doctrines.  They  professed 
to  hold  the  faith  of  Abraham  before  bis  circum- 
cision, acknowledgingbut  one  God,  and  accepting 
of  nothing  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  but  the  ten 
commandments  and  the  Lora's  prayer.  They 
would  be  neither  Christians  nor  Jews.  Having 
been  subsequently  excluded  from  the  privi- 
leges of  the  edict,  they  were  transported  to-  the 
border  districts  of  the  empire,  ana  most  of  the 
men  were  drafted  for  the  border  battalions 
of  the  army,  in  Gallioia,  SiebenbUrgen,  and 
Slavonta.  Their  possessions,  however,  were  not 
confiscated,  but  left  for  the  benefit  of  their  chil- 
dren and  friends.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
of  policy  soma  of  them  renounced  their  errors 
ud  returned  to  the  Roman  Church.    But  the 


majority  persevered  in  their  peculiar  tenets  until 
death,  without,  however,  perpetuating'  them. 
The  sect,  therefore,  soon  died  out.  ( Geschiehle 
d.  bdhm.  Deisien,  Leipzig,  1785.  MeiiaeFi  ter- 
mischte  Niehr.  u.  Bemerk.,  Erlangen,  1816.  See, 
also,  Wetzer  and  Welte.^)  Hersoo.* 

Abraxas,  Abraxas-images,  Abraxas-gems,  Bar 
sUidian-getns  or  stones,  Cfnostic  memorials,  are 
often  erroneously  regarded  as  identical  terms. 
The  Jlrst  is  entirely  too  limited,  inasmuch  as  the 
relics  designated  by  it  include  many  on  which 
no  traces  of  the  God  Abraxas  can  be  found,  not 
even  his  name.  The  second  is  equally  incorrect, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  them  are  no  images,  but 
simply  inscriptions,  or  symbols.  The  third  is 
objectionable  because  many  are  no  gems,  or 
stones  of  any  kind,  but  metal  plates  or  tablets 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  or  lead.  Of  the 
fourth  it  must  be  said  that  not  the  half  of  the 
relics  belonging  to  this  general  class  are  Basili- 
dian.  And  although  the  last  given  designation 
is  far  more  correct  than  either  of  the  others,  it 
is  still  questionable  whether  all  belong  strictly 
to  Gnosticism,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Mean- 
while let  us  understand  by  it  all  those  relies  on 
which  Gnostic  ideas  are  represented,  and  which 
have  been  discovered,  and  assigned  by  antiqua- 
rians, to  the  period  included  between  the  2d 
century  and  the  middle  ages. 

Many  archaeologists  have  zealously  devoted 
themselves  to  the  collection  and  study  of  these 
relics.  Among  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  following,  whom  we  name  in  chronological 
order.  1)  Jean  Chifdet,  who  edited  a  posthu- 
mous essay  of  J.  L'beureux  (Macarii  abrax.  sen 
de  gem.  basil,  disqnisit.,  aocedit  abrax.  Proteus 
a  Joanne  Chifletio,  Antw.  1657,  4to.),  gives  a 
full  description  of  the  nature  and  owners  of  the 
gems  named  in  bis  book,  but  errs  in  indiscrimi- 
nately ascribing  all  to  Basilidian  origin.  2] 
Fifty  years  later,  Capello,  a  Patrician  of  Venice, 
resolved  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  but  did  it 
so  badly,  that  his  treatise  (Prodromus  icon, 
sculpt,  gemmarum  basilid.,  amulet,  et  talisman, 
generis  ex  Museo  Ant.  Capello,  Venet.  1702,  fol.) 
18  an  outrage  upon  Archaeology.  3)  Even  Mont- 
faucon,  who  subsequently  attempted  the  publi- 
cation and  description  of  a  fuller  list,  gathered 
from  such  works  and  collections  as  were  acces- 
sible to  bim,  does  both  very  unmethodically 
(L'Antiq.  eimliq.  et  represent.,  T.  II.,  5th  Part,  2 
ed.  Parts,  1722,  fol.),  though  with  some  improve- 
ment upon  his  predecessors,  especially  in  de- 
scribing the  differences  existing  between  original 
specimens. 

Subsequently  other  Abraxas  were  found,  most 
of  which  were  described  by  Passerio  {Thes- 
aurus gem,  astrifer.  interp.  J.  B.  Passerio,  cnra 
Q.  F.  Gfori,  Florent.  1750,  3  vols.  4to.),  Bartoli 
{Museum  Odescalum,  2  t.  fol.),  Lippert  (Dock- 
thylioih.  universal.,  Dresd.  4to.  1753),  Ficomio- 
Galcotti  {Oemmae  antiq.),  Bollerman  {Mer  d. 
Gem.  d.  Alier  mit  d.  Abraxas  bilde,  Berlin, 
1817-18-19),  Walsh  {Ancient  coins,  medals,  and 
gems,  London,  1828),  and  Kopp  {I^daographia 
crit.  part  IV.,  Mannh.  1827). 

A  systematic  collection  of  all  these  relics  has 
never  yet  been  attempted,  and  is  not  likely  soon 
to  be  accomplished.  The  matter  of  most  import- 
ance and  greatest  difficulty  is,  not  their  publi- 
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Cktion  and  deseripUon,  but  their  eUutifiealitm 
•ad  interpretaiion.  The  followiog  classification 
coggesto  itself  as  most  judicious,  and  worth; 
of  consideration,  especially  because  it  is  based 
apon  the  history  of  the  idteu  delineated  upon 
these  relics,  as  well  aa  upon  their  outward  form 
and  figures. 

I%rtt  CUus. —  The  Ahraxat-image  alone,  with- 
mU  exlemal  leomtms,  and  either  viithoui,  or  hut 
a  timpU,  inteription.  The  Abraxas-image  pro- 
per is  usually  jonnd  with  a  shield,  a  sphere  or 
wreath  and  whip,  a  sword  or  sceptre,  a  cock's 
head,  the  body  clad  with  armor,  and  a  serpent's 
tail.  There  are,  however,  innumerable  modifl- 
eationa  of  these  figures:  Lions',  hawks',  and 
•aglea*  skins,  with  or  without  mottos,  with  or 
withoat  a  trident  and  star,  and  with  or  without 
rerersea.  Do  they  in  all  oases  signify  the  same 
thing,  Tix. :  the  totality  of  the  intellectual  and 
eosmical  powers  of  nature,  watchinjji  over  all 
men,  protecting  the  pure,  and  leading  those 
who  have  endured  their  trials  back  in  triumph 
to  the  bosom  of  divine  rest?  Amid  so  great  a 
variety  of  representations  such  unity  of  import 
can  hardly  be  maintained.  In  a  general  way, 
however,  the  Basilidian  Abraxas  might  be  re- 
ceived by  other  sects,  and  identified  in  their 
feelings,  with  the  Paier  agnotitu  of  the  one,  as 
easily  as  with  the  Supreme  Potency  of  the  other. 
It  ia,  consequently,  found  in  manifold  combi- 
nations. 

Second  Clan. — Abraxas  combined  with  other 
noetic  Fbvien.  If,  in  a  single  instance,  this 
Supreme  Being  was  represented  in  connection 
with  powert  of  sabordinate  rank,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  natural  than  to  represent  it  also 
in  combination  with  its  emanations,  the  seven 
■aperior  spiriit,  the  thirty  .Xom,  and  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  eosmical  Genii;  and  yet 
this  occnrs  upon  none  of  the  relics  as  yet  dis- 
eorered.  whilst  those  with  Powers  not  belonging 
to  the  gnostic  system  are  frequently  met  with. 

Third  Class. — Abraxas  with  Jewish  symbols. 
This  combination  predominates,  not  indeed  with 
•ymbolical  figures,  but  in  the  form  of  insorip- 
taons,  such  as :  Jao,  Jehovah,  Adonai,  Sabaoth, 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Urid,  Onoel,  Ananod,  Ra- 
j^ad,  Japtad,  and  many  others. 

Fourth  Class. — Abraxas  with  Persian  deities. 
Cbi«^y,  perhaps  exclusively,  in  combination 
widi  MHiras,  and  possibly  a  few  snecimens  with 
the  myatimtl  gradations  of  mnhriaca,  upon 
gnostic  relics. 

Fifik  Class.— AhnxM  with  Egyptian  deities. 
It  is  represented  as  a  figure,  with  the  sun-god 
Pkre  leading  his  chariot,  or  standing  upon  a 
lion  borne  by  a  crocodile ;  also  as  a  name,  in 
connection  with  Isis,  Phtha,  Neith,  Athor,  Thot, 
Anabis,  Horus,  and  Harpocrates  ib  a  Lotus-leaf; 
also  with  a  representation  of  the  Nile,  the  sym- 
bol of  prolificacy,  with  Agathodemon  (Chuou- 
phis).  or  with  soarabees,  the  symbols  of  the 
xevivi^ne  energies  of  nature. 

/8£zM  Class. — Abraxas  with  Grecian  deiiies, 
•ometimes  as  aji^re,  and  again  with  the  simple 
name,  in  connection  with  the  planets,  especiallv 
Tenoa,  Hecate,  and  Jupiter,  richly  engraved, 
for  which  Bellerman  unjustly  refuses  to  accredit 
Oooeticism.  Each  of  the  four  last-named  classes 
utaraUj  indade  all  those  relica  which,  without 


always  having  the  image  or  name  of  Abraxas, 
belong  to  the  Jewish,  Persian,  Egyptian,  or  Gre- 
cian Gnosticism.  Syncrdism  is  the  character- 
istic peculiarity  of  the  remarkable  discoveries 
under  consideration,  and  is  found  therefore  both 
in  the  system  and  its  relics.  Gnostic  Iconism 
is  mostly  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian,  and  it 
borrows  irom  the  same  scarce  its  theory  of  gov- 
erning, protecting,  and  consummating  spiritual 
powers. 

Seeenih  Class. — This  includes  simple  or  om». 
mental  representations  of  the  journey  of  de- 
palled  spirits  through  the  starry  world  to 
Amenti,  borrowed,  as  those  above-named,  from 
the  Egyptian  religion.  The  spirit  wafted  from 
the  earth,  either  with  or  without  the  corpse,  and 
transformed  at  times  into  Osiris  or  Helios,  is 
depicted  as  ridinj;  upon  the  back  of  a  crocodile, 
or  lion,  guided  in  some  instances  by  Anubis, 
and  other  genii,  and  surrounded  by  stars ;  and 
thus  attended  hastening  to  judgment  and  a 
higher  life.  These  representations  open  in  our 
opinion  a  new  and  fertile  source  for  further 
investigation.  Many  of  them  are  no  doubt 
improperly  referred  to  Gnosticism  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  not  a  few  belong  to  the  Egyptian 
school  of  that  system,  as  might  be  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  a  closer  comparison  of  gnoatie 
views  with  Egyptian  oUtuariea  and  lunerid 
rites. 

Eighth  Class. — Representations  of  the  judg- 
ment, which,  like  the  preceding,  are  either  orna- 
mental or  plain,  and  imitations  of  Egyptian 
art,  with  slight  modifications  and  prominent 
symbols,  as  toe  vessel  in  which  Anubis  weighs 
the  human  heart,  as  comprehending  the  entire 
life  of  man,  with  all  its  errors. 

Ninth  Class. — Worship  and  consecrating  ser- 
vices, were,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Urigen 
in  his  description  of  the  ophitio  diagram,  con- 
ducted with  figurative  representations  in  the 
secret  assemblies  of  the  Gnostics ;  unless  indeed 
the  statement  on  which  this  opinion  rests  desig- 
nates, as  it  readily  may,  a  statue  of  glyptic 
workmanship.  Perhaps  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert  that  any  of  the  discovered  specimens  ac- 
tually represent  the  gnostic  oultus  and  religious 
ceremonies,  although  apon  some  may  be  seen 
an  Abraxas-figure  laying  its  band  upon  a  person 
kneeling,  as  though  for  baptism  or  benediction. 
This  scene,  however,  might  be  otherwise  ex- 
plained. 

Tenth  Class,  inclnding  astrological  groups.— 
The  Gnostics  referred  everything  to  astrolo^. 
Even  the  Bardesenists  located  the  inferior 
powers,  the  seven,  twelve  and  thirty-six, 
among  the  planets,  in  the  zodiao  and  starry 
region,  as  rulers  of  the  celestial  phenomena 
which  influence  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.. 
Birth  and  health,  wealth  and  allotment,  are 
considered  to  be  mainly  under  their  control. 
Other  sects  betray  still  stronger  partiality  for 
astrological  conceits.  Many  of  these  specimens, 
also,  are  improperly  ascribed  to  gnosticism,  but 
the  gnostic  origin  of  others  is  too  manifest  to 
allow  of  contradiction. 

Eleventh  Class. — Inscriptions,  of  which  there 
are  three  Kinds :  1)  Those  destitute  of  symbols 
or  iconisms,  engraved  upon  stone,  iron,  lead 
and  silver  plates,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Coptic  or 
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oilier  languages,  of  amuletio  import,  and  in 
the  form  of  prayers  for  health  and  protection. 
2)  Those  with  some  tymbol,  as  a  serpent  in 
an  oval  form.  3)  Those  with  iconirms,  at 
times  Tery  small,  but  often  made  the  promi- 
nent object,  so  that  the  legend  is  limited  to 
a  single  word  or  name.  Sometimes  the  legends 
are  as  important  as  the  images.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  thas  far  none  of  the  plates 
or  medals  fonnd  seem  to  haTe  any  of  the 
forms  or  prayers  reported  by  Origen.  And 
it  is  an  interesting  qoestion  fbr  theologians, 
whether  any  expression  or  sign  which  is  pro- 
perly Christian,  occurs  upon  them,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  name  of  Chritt  or  Meatiahf  Care 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  those  specimens 
which  belong  to  the  proper  Gnostic  period,  from 
anoh  as  are  indisputably  of  later  origin,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  place 
those  of  more  recent  date  amone  the  older  class, 
as  is  probably  the  case  with  the  livrels  gtwsti- 
ques.  Mattir.* 

Absalom,  DIWdK  (=  &'•>"  of  peace), 

LXX.  'A3(aaaXu^,  was  the  third  son  of  David, 
of  those  bom  in  Hebron,  and  by  bis  mother 
Maacha  a  grandson  of  Talmai,  king  of  Oeshur, 
in  Syria  (2  Sam.  3  :  3),  and  therefore,  probably, 
in  his  own  opinion,  better  entitled  to  the  throne 
than  his  two  older  brothers.  He  was  of  pre- 
possessing personal  appearance  and  affable 
manners,  but  at  the  same  time  ambitious,  re- 
vengeful, and  malignant.  Spiteful  at  his  father 
and  brethren,  and  desirous  of  putting  Amnon 
the  heir-apparent  oat  of  the  way,  he  bad  him 
assassinated  at  a  sheep-shearing  feast,  upon  the 

?retezt  of  bis  violation  of  Tamar,  Absalom's 
all  sister.  Self-banished  for  this  crime  be 
took  refuge  with  bis  grandfather  in  Geshur, 
with  whom  he  remained  3  years,  when  Joab 
exerted  himself  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  David,  which  resulted  in  Absalom's 
retam  to  the  royal  court,  after  5  years'  absence. 
His  restless  ambition,  however,  soon  prompted 
him  to  use  bis  popularity  in  plotting  a  conspi- 
racy which  was  so  far  successful,  that  David 
bad  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  to  Mahanaim  beyond 
Jordan,  and  leave  the  city  and  royal  palace  in 
possession  of  his  rebellious  son.  By  the  infla- 
ence  of  faithful  friends,  however,  the  sympathy 
of  the  people,  and  especially  the  prudent  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  king,  above  all  by  the 
bumble  submission  of  his  cause  to  God,  the 
rebellion  was  speedily  quelled  after  a  single 
battle,  and  Absalom,  fleeing  with  his  routed 
army,  slain  by  the  hand  of  Joab.  Theocratic 
royalty  would  have  terminated  with  Absalom's 
usurpation.  For  bow  could  he  have  respected 
the  lavr  of  the  Qod  of  his  fathers,  who  had  com- 
mitted such  a  crime  under  pretence  of  gathering 
the  people  for  a  general  religious  festival  I  He, 
who  had  plotted  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of 
his  father,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  so  soon 
after  a  pretended  reconciliation  with  him ! 

Hauft.*  Winxk. 
Absalom's  Pillar  (2  Sam.  18  :  18)  stood,  ao- 
eording  to  Josephus  (Ant.  7,  10.  3),  about  2 
farlongs  from  Jerusalem,  and  was  built  of  mar- 
ble. The  pyramidal  structure  8  paces  square, 
usually  pointed  out  to  travellers  as  Absalom's 


Pillar,  is  evidently  of  more  recent  date,  as  the 
Ionic  style  proves.  (See  Pococke,  Richier't 
Wallf.  p.  33,  and  RosenmUUer.)        *  Wmn. 

Absalon  is  the  clerical  name  of  Axd,  who 
was  bom  an.  1128  near  Soroe,  in  Seeland,  Den- 
mark, was  the  son  of  Ascer  Roey,  and  grandson 
of  Skjalm  Hvide,  the  instructor  of  Prince  Knud, 
the  father  of  Waldemar  I.  Having  spent  some 
years  in  the  Danish  College  of  Paris,  and  fur- 
ther improved  his  attainments  by  extensive 
travels,  be  returned  to  his  native  land  an.  1157, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  the  government  Besides  halving 
accumulated  a  large  amount  of  learning,  bis 
eloquence  was  such  that  even  his  enemies  ao- 
knowledged  that  he  spoke  like  a  god.  Of  a 
powerful  frame  inurea  to  beat  and  cold,  and 
skilful  in  the  use  of  weapons,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  physically  formidable  to  his  foes. 
Waldemar  I.,  who  had  shortly  before  been  ele- 
vated to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  found  in  Abs». 
Ion  an  efficient  counsellor,  whom  he  soon  (an. 
1158)  rewarded  with  the  See  of  Roeskilde.  In 
1177  he  was  chosen  by  the  Chapter  of  Land, 
Archbishop  and  Primate  of  the  Swedish  Church. 
But  refusing  to  leave  Roeskilde,  he  was  seized 
by  the  members  of  the  Chapter,  and  violently 
dragged  towards  the  episcopal  chair,  during  the 
singing  of  the  usual  consecratory  hymn ;  and, 
although  for  a  while  he  successfully  resisted, 
striking  right  and  left,  and  knocking  several  of 
his  zealous  friends  to  the  ground,  they  at  len^h 
got  him  to  the  chair,  but  could  not  compel  him 
to  sit  upon  it.  Thereupon  the  deacon  of  the 
cathedral  in  Roeskilde  declared  that  be  appealed 
to  the  Pope  for  redress  of  the  violence  done  to 
his  bishop.  The  Pope  decided  in  favor  of  Ab- 
salon's  election  to  the  primacy,  and  threatened 
him  with  excommunication  if  he  still  refused 
to  comply.  Yielding  to  this  decision,  he  was 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Lund,  primate  of 
Sweden,  and  legate  of  the  apostolic  Romish 
chair,  bv  the  legate  Gelandius,  an.  1178.  Nevei^ 
theless  he  retained  his  former  bishopric,  and  con- 
tinued in  Seeland  until  1191.  He  died  an.  1201 
in  the  monastery  of  Soroe,  which  be  had  rebuilt, 
and  where  he  spent  his  last  years  in  retirement. 
In  1180  be  declared,  upon  a  particular  occasion, 
"to  the  priesthood  two  swords  are  given,  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal,"  a  principle  to  which 
he  adhered  through  life.  He  was  a  staunch 
defender  of  royalty  and  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  served  both  not  only  by  his  counsels,  bat 
also  with  his  sword.  Denmark  is  chiefly  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  maintenance  of  its  poli- 
tical independence  of  other  German  States, 
whioh  several  times  threatened  to  absorb  it. 
Through  his  exertions  also,  RuUgen  was  subdued 
and  christianized ;  and  even  after  those  island- 
ers bad  cast  off  the  Danish  and  with  it  the 
Christian  voke,  and  resorted  aeain  to  their  pirar 
cies,  Absalon  led  an  invading  force  to  the  island, 
stormed  Arkona,  converted  the  islanders  anew 
to  ChrisUanity,  and  thus  demolished  the  citadel 
of  heathenism  in  those  parts.  The  ecclesias- 
tical zeal  of  Absalon  was  also  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  monasteries  and  the  introdae- 
tion  of  celibacy,  which  excited  violent  opposition, 
especially  in  the  district  of  Schonen.  He  fur- 
thermore labored  to  effect  the  complete  organ!- 
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ntion  of  the  Cliaroh,  both  in  Sohooen  and  S«e- 
Und,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  Ter^  eeneral 
uniformity  in  their  pnblic  worship.  Hu  Rterary 
eSoTta  were  direotea  to  the  intellectual  improTe- 
nent  of  the  monasteries ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  rule  existing  in  the  Ces- 
teieian  monastery  of  Soroe,  requiring  the  monks 
to  jpither  and  preserve  all  the  important  bisto- 
rieal  data  of  Denmark.  Hiszoa.* 

iUttiB. — (See  Apiu.)  ^ 

Abiollltioa  eoolesiastieal,  is  the  official  ae- 
qoittal  of  penitents,  held  by  some  branches  of 
me  Christian  Church  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  serrice,  and  authorized  in  their  view  by 
tiw  declaration  of  our  Lord  (John  20  :  23),  and 
the  practice  of  the  Apostles. and  their  early  suo- 
eeaaora,  (Compare  UooVt  Church  Didionea-y. 
See  also  Confunon,  and  Pouxr  of  the  keys.)   * 

AbstillAliee,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  the 
negatory  quality  of  virtue,  consequently  the  pious 
renunciation  of  everything  which  is  believed  to 
be  offensive  to  God  and  injurious  to  the  divine 
image  in  the  soul  of  man  (Gen.  39  :  9 ;  1  Poter 
2 :  11).  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  subject  that 
the  fail  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  traced  to  a  want  of 
the  spirit  of  abstinence.    The  Scripture  last 

3 noted,  however,  refers  manifestly  to  teaswd 
esires ;  and  abstinence  in  the  strict  sense  oon- 
eems  the  control  of  those  desires  and  their  re- 
strained indulgence.    It  relates  more  espeoiallv 
therefore  to  thoee  desires  and  impulses  whioo 
man  shares  with  the  brute,  arising  from  hunger, 
sexual  emotions,  and  the  need  of  rest    Entire 
abstinence  with  regard  to  the  first  and  last  of 
these  would  soon  result  in  death,  for  the  physi- 
cal life  of  man  cannot  forego  its  claims  in  these 
two  respects.    Entire   abstinence  therefore  is 
practicable  only  in  reference  to  the  second  kind 
of  desires  named,  and  must  be  practiced  if  grati- 
fication should  ever  contravene  the  will  of  God. 
Thos  considered  abstinence  involves  virginity 
and  celibacy,  and  must  be  treated  of  under  those 
articles. — The  desire  of  rest,  as  in  sleep,  allows 
of  the  application  of  abstinence  only  in  so  far 
as  moderation  in  its  indulgence  is  concerned, 
which  must  always  be  determined  by  peculiar 
personal  circumstances.    In  the  gratification  of 
the  appetite  for  food  however  regard  must  be 
had  nut  only  to  the  quantity  and  qualiW  of  the 
food  eaten,  but  also  to  the  pleasure  felt  in  its 
eonsamption.    In  reference  to  the  former  the 
principle  of  abstinence  requires  the  entire  rejec- 
tion of  what  is  injurious  to  the  system.    The 
latter  demands  such  restraint  as  is  necessary  to 
prevent  gluttony  and  epicureanism  gaining  as- 
cendency in  the  soul.    It  will  be  well  however 
for  those  who  cherish  an  extreme  degree  of 
scrupulousness  to  remember  what  is  written  in  1 
Tim.  4  :  4,  &c.   The  same  considerations  will  ap- 
ply to  other  temporal  pleasures  and  ei^oyments. 
Abftinence  however  is  not  simply  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  virtue  in  itself,  but  as  a  meatu  of 
jmmoling  virtue  (see  Virtue),  inasmuch  as  the 
practise  of  self-denial  with  reference  to  things 
allowable  tends  to  moderate,  and  finally  mortify 
oor  appetites  for  what  is  forbidden,  and  thus 
keep  the  spirit  more  free  from  fleshly  tyranny. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  recommended  as  serring 
to  elevate  the  loal  above  the  reach  of  sensud 
temptations,  and  to  qualify  it  for  meditation, 
pnyer,  and  all  other  leli^out  duties  (1  Cor.  7  : 


5 ;  1  Pet.  4  :  7).  The  allusions  in  1  Cor.  9 :  24, 
A».,  have  special  interest  for  this  subject.  For 
if  tbe  ascetic  practices  of  the  ancient  Israelites, 
as  those  of  the  Kazarene*  (see  Article),  exerted 
an  influence  upon  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
early  Christians,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  thej 
would  also  be  influenced  in  their  diet,  mode  of 
dress,  &a,  by  examples  like  those  referred  to  by 
Paul. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity 
vindicates  its  power  to  deny  self  and  the  world 
by  practicing  upon  this  principle.  It  will  hardly 
be  disputed  eitner  that  this  form  of  asceticism 
is  superior  to  the  regimen  of  corporeal  castiga- 
tions.  And  yet  it  is  an  utter  perversion  of  the 
whole  idea  to  invest  such  purely  physical  exer- 
cises with  peculiar  moral  merit,  and  applaud 
them  as  a  special  service  rendered  unto  God — to 
exalt  them  as  a  higher  form  of  Christianity  than 
that  which  may  be  developed  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  duty.  How  often  has  this  spirit  thos 
flattered   betrayed    its   pride,   impatience  and 

{taltry  seal ;  or  affected  tnat  reprehensible  ne^- 
ect  of  bodily  wants  which  Paul  condemns  in 
Col.  2  :  23 1  For  the  more  healthy  our  physical 
organism  the  better  able  are  we,  ordinarily,  to 
perform  our  various  duties.  The  great  aim,  in 
all  such  efforts  should  be  to  keep  the  soul  no- 
trammeled  by  fleshly  desires,  and  not  allow 
these  to  have  the  supremacy.  If  therefore  the 
body  strives  to  tyrannise  over  the  spirit  by  de- 
manding the  unrestrained  gratification  of  its 
appetites,  as  is  the  case  with  some  in  the  use  of 
tobacco,  abstinence  must  be  practiced  until  the 
strength  of  the  appetite  is  broken,  and  the  peril 
arising  from  it  is  obviated.  The  moral  demand 
therefore  for  the  practice  of  abstinence  in  one  or. 
another  respeot  may  arise  from  a  constitutional 
peculiarity  in  the  individual,  or  from  some  social 
considerations  (1  Cor.  7  :  26),  or  from  our  call- 
ing (1  Cor.  9  :  1,  &o.),  or  from  a  due  regard  for 
the  influence  of  our  example  upon  others.  And 
all  these  will  enable  the  Christian  to  determine 
how  far  he  may  indulge,  and  wherein  he  must 
exercise  strict  self-denial  (1  Cor.  6 :  12 ;  10 :  23}. 
Having  thus  considered  the  theory  of  absti- 
nence in  Its  more  general  aspects,  it  only  remaina 
to  notice  that  particular  development  of  it  which, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
styled  Abstinence  xat  I$o;t^,  and  which  consists 
either  in  refraining  entirely  from  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  or  at  least  from  the  use  of 
the  stronger  alcoholic  drinks.  The  fearful  deso- 
lations spread  by  the  prevalent  use  of  these  last 
among  vast  portions  of  society  first  excited  spe- 
cial attention  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
more  than  35  years  ago,  and  general  systematio 
efforts,  in  which  most  Christian  Churcfaes  parti- 
cipated, were  made  to  check  the  growing  eril, 
and  not  without  many  good  results.  Some  years 
later  (1840)  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Father 
Matthew,  moved  by  the  indescribable  miseries 
brought  upon  his  Irish  oountrymen  by  their 
intemperance,  devoted  himself  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  his  nature  to  the  work  of  their  refor- 
mation. The  spirit  of  the  movement  crossed 
the  channel  and  penetrated  into  Germany. 
The  matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  societies, 
having  various  organizations,  but  only  one 
great  aim,  the  extermination  of  'intemperance 
and  all  that  caused  it.    In  America  they  were 
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partW  oharscterized  as  Teetotalers,'  and  prose- 
ooted  the  object  of  their  formation  with  charao- 
teristio  American  enthusiasm.  In  Oermanj  the 
movement  was  headed  and  helped  forward  bv 
those  "  Temperance  Apostles,"  Chaplain  Selin'g 
and  Pastor  Bditcher,  the  former  laboring  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  in  Oldenburg  and  the 
latter  in  Hanover.  In  Sweden  the  movement 
was  espoused  by  the  king  himself,  who  had  spe- 
cial laws  enacted  in  its  favor. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  said,  that  such  means  of 
promoting  morality  are  of  doubtful  value.  An 
outward  pledge,  and  external  means  of  keeping 
it,  seem  to  be  substituted  for  proper  moral 
energy  and  decision,  and  made  more  binding 
than  a  deep  inward  sense  of  duty.  And  it  may 
be  feared  that  in  this  way  the  moral  worth  of 
the  act  ia  invalidated,  and  the  man  himself  led 
to  seek  motives  for  proper  action  beyond  bis 
personal  responsibility.  These  foreign  props 
moreover  are  frail  and  unreliable,  kc.  Would 
it  not  be  much  better  if  virtue,  in  the  form  of 
temperance  also,  sprang  forth  from  living  faith  ; 
if  no  such  extraneous  incitements  were  needed 
to  persuade  men  to  control  their  appetites,  and 
bold  them  under  restraint  7  kc. 

These  suggestions  undoubtedly  deserve  consi- 
deration. Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
object  of  Total  Abstinence  Societies  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  restraint  of  men  from  in- 
temperance. A  still  higher  aim  which  they 
keep  in  view  is  to  effect  a  general  revolution  of 
public  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately effect  the  extermination  of  intoxicating 
beverages.  The  pledge  may  indeed  only  be  a 
crutch,  to  be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  the  cripple 
has  learned  to  walk  himself;  but  should  be 
never  gain  strength  for  this,  he  had  better  walk 
with  a  crutch  than  totter  into  the  mire  and 
perish.  Another  plea  may  be  advanced.  Efforts 
were  repeatedly  made  by  means  of  instruction, 
warning,  education,  Christian  admonition,  legis- 
lative enactments  and  civil  penalties,  to  check 
the  pestilential  progress  of  intemperance.  But 
with  what  effect?  If  space  allowed,  pages  of 
statistics  might  show  that  in  spite  of  au  that 
was  thns  attempted  the  vice  increased,  and  its 
attendant  miseries  multiplied.  But  ibr  these  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  numerous  reports 
and  books  upon  the  subject,  in  which  they  have 
been  carefully  gathered  and  most  impressively 
set  forth.  It  seems  therefore  to  have  been  re- 
served for  the  Total  Abstinence  movement,  as 
organized  in  the  19th  century,  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  Providence  for  raising  a  more  effectual 
barrier  to  this  enormous  wrong,  so  long  inflicted 
upon  society. 

In  Germany  of  late  the  movement  has  been 
more  or  less  combined  with  the  operations  of  the 
home  missions  of  the  evangelical  churches,  who 
find  it  an  efficient  handmaid  of  religion.  (Upon 
Abslinenee  in  general,  consult  Basuiug,  Homilies 
upon  the  words  tfpAstzi  atiurt^  x.t.x.;  Reinhard, 
Moral  II.  502.  Ac.;  Daub  II.  1, 105,  tc. ;  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Christi.  sitte,  143,  Sx.;  Marheinehe, 
Theol.  Mor.  357,  Ac.;  Roihe,  Ethik.  III.  128,  Ac. 


'  Tbe  worthy  aathor  rather  miased  it  in  hl>  derira- 
tion  of  this  familiar  name.  Be  sa;s  "  they  ore  called 
TeaXoMtn,  that  is,  nothing  hut  tea."  He  waa  probably 
mialed  by  th«  soppoaed  American  predileotion  for  tbe 
Ckitui  nntar,  instead  of  purs  Adam'i  ai*.  * 


Upon  Abstinenee  in  reference  to  intozicating 
drinks,  Zschokke  tbe  Bnuint-wein-pest,  Aarau, 
1837 ;  Bdttcher't  M&siigkeits  bandbuch  ;  WieU- 
em't  Blatter  i\ir  innere  mission.)  (Among  Eng- 
lish and  American  works  the  following  may  be 
named:  Bacchus,  by  Orindrod,  a  pme  esssir, 
London,  1839,  New 'York,  1840;  Anti-Bacchaa. 
by  Partons,  London,  1839,  Amer.  edit  by  Rev. 
John  Marsh,  New  York,  1840 ;  Rev.  Jugtm  Ed- 
wards, D.  D.,  Temperance  Manual,  published  by 
the  Amer.  Tract  Society ;  Permanent  limp.  Doe»- 
menu  of  the  Amer.  Temp.  Society,  Boston,  1835, 
Ac.,  vols.  I.,  II.,  Ac.*)  E.  ScHWAHw.* 

Abnkara.— (See  Tkeodoru*  Abukara.) 
_  Abnl&radaioh  (bis  patronymic  was  Orej^o- 
rias)  the  son  of  a  Jacobite  Jewish  physician 
(Aharen),  was  bom  (1226)  in  Malathui  on  the 
Euphrates.  Having  early  mastered,  in  addition 
to  his  Syrian  mother-tongue,  the  Arabic  and 
Greek  languages,  he  devoted  himself  to  Philo- 
sophy, Medicine  and  Theology,  in  all  which  he 
subsequently  gained  oelebritT  by  his  writings. 
In  1246  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  D«vid  of  Antioch 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Gnbos,  near  his  native 
town  {Atatman,  bibl.  orient,  II.  260).  In  the 
contest  which  arose  after  the  death  of  David 
between  John  bar  Maadani  and  Dionysios  Angur 
for  the  vacated  chair,  Abulfnradascb  sided  with 
Dionysios  and  was  instrumental  in  his  ultimate 
success,  a  service  which  the  new  Patriarch  richlj 
rewarded.  But  his  prosperity  proved  to  be  bis 
misfortune ;  f»r  when  John  subsequently  came 
into  power  Abulfaradasob  lost  his  property,  and 
having  been  dismissed  in  utter  destitution  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  retirement  and  support 
with  his  father.  His  reputation  for  learning 
and  general  excellence  of  character  however  soon 
procured  bis  restoration  to  office  and  influence. 
John  having  fully  established  himself  in  the 
Patriarchate,  favored  tbe  appointment  of  Abul- 
faradasch  to  the  see  of  Haleb,  and  not  long  after- 
wards promoted  him  to  the  office  of  Mafrian, 
which  gave  him  supreme  ecclesiastisal  jurisdic- 
tion in  Chaldea,  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  He 
continued  in  this  office  until  the  year  1286,  the 
60th  of  his  age,  when  after  a  snort  illness  he 
died,  honored  and  lamented  alike  by  Armenian, 
Greek,  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  Christians.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  of  his  numerous 
works  the  following  were  published  entire:  1) 
Cbronicon  Syriaoum  acodioibus  Bodleyanis  edi- 
derunt  /.  P.  Brunt  et  O.  W.  Kirsck,  Leipsio, 
1788,  2  V.  4to.  2)  An  Arabic  abstract  of  the 
preceding,  of  which  Pocock  first  published  a 
specimen :  Specimen  hirtoriee  Arabum  ».  Oreg. 
Abulpharagii  de  origine  et  moribtu  Arabum  sue- 
cineta  natratit  cum  latina  veraume  et  notit  E. 
Poeockii,  Oxford,  1650.  Subseqnenfly  the  entire 
work  was  published :  Hittoria  ecmpendioia  dy- 
natiiarum  E.  Paeeckio  inierpr.,  Oxford,  1663. 
3)  Qregvrii  Berb^)nui  qui  et  Abid^arag  gram- 
matiea  linguoe  Sgriaea  in  metro  Ephreemeo-teK- 
turn  e  eod.  biblialh.  Clotting,  ad  t>et.  aunst.  in- 
traxit.  E.  Bertheau,  Oottingen,  1843.  Besides 
these  he  wrote  oommentariea  upon  portions  of 
the  0.  T.,  a  book  of  hymns  and  poems,  Ac 
(Biograph.  sooroes:  BoHiolheea  orientalit  Cle- 
mentina-Vatieana,  1721,  Tom.  II.  244  B.  to  321 
B.;  Erteh  and  Omher's  Encyclop.  Art.  Ber  He- 
breeue;  F.  WUitei\feld,  Geschichte  d.  Arab. 
iBrtte,  pp.  145, 146.)  Ds.  BSmcHsa.* 
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Abyniaia. — (See  the  next  Artiole.) 
AbysnBian  Cirarch. — Abjssinia  is  the  chief 
dirision  of  the  re^on  ancientiy  called  Kthiopia. 
Chriatianity  was  introduced  among  its  inhaoit- 
inta  daring  tb«  4th  centuiy,  but  habitual  inter- 
eoane  wi£  henthen  and  Mohammedan  tribes 
hM  long  ainoe   rwaltad  in  a  mixture  of  the 
npeistitioiia  of  eaeh  with  the  proper  religion  of 
the  oonntry.  Its  principal  districts  are,  1)  Tigre, 
embracing  the  north-eastern  highlands,  and  the 
ooantrj  adjacent   to  Axum ;   2)   Ambara  and 
Shoa,  inclndlDg   the  south-western   highlands, 
also  called  Oondor,  after  the  former  capital ;  3) 
tiie  snrronniUng  and  intervening  lowlands.    The 
history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Abyssinian 
Chnrch  (see  Ethiopian  Church)  clearly  shows 
that  it  was  originally  subject  to  the  Patriarchate 
of  Alexandria,  and  received  its  peculiar  form  of 
doctrine  from  that  source,  whilst  it  is  equally 
obrioas  at  the  same  time  that  its  ecclesiastical 
eonstitation  and  customs  were  greatly  modified 
by  Ae  eircamstances  of  the  country  and  the 
raaracter  of  the  people.    To  this  day  Abyssinian 
priests  relate  legends  of  the  early  conversion  of 
the  people  to  Jadaism  through  the  descendants 
of  Solomon,  who  were  among  their  first  kings, 
tiiough  they  are  also  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  their  snbeeqnent  christianization  through 
Tromentias.     "We  drink  of  the  well  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,"  is  tiieir  favorite  mode 
of  designating  their  ecclesiastical  relation.  With 
the  Apostles'  creed  they  are  not  aoquainted, 
•sing  the  Nicene  instead,  at  baptisms.    The 
Bible,  found  only  in  their  monasteries  and  among 
rich  people,  is  highly  prised  by  the  priests,  but 
they  always  prefer  the  Ethiopian  version,  though 
the  new  Amhiuraio  translation  would  be  much 
SMier  for  them.    Their  mode  of  expounding  the 
Seriptores  is  oriental  and  allegorical.    Thus  one 
of  them,  upon  Matth.  8  :  20,  says  the  foxes  are 
kings  and  governors  of  cities,  and  the  birds  are 
the  priests  and  bishops,  who  are  ever  taking 
flight  to  heaven  in  their  prayers  {Krapf,  Jour- 
nals, 174).      As  the  Abyssinian  Church  has 
always  been  vumophysUie,  the  question  of  the 
two  natures   of   Christ  does  not  trouble  the 
priests.    They  have  their  bitter  disputes,  how- 
ever, about  the  teveral  nativities  of  Chritt.    For 
nore  than  60  years  past  opposite  parties  have 
sprang  up  in  referenoe  to  tnis  subject,  between 
whom  deadly  feuds  exist,  esjieoially  as  the  ques- 
tion has  been  made  a  pohtical  one,  and  thos 
arrayed  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  country  in 
hostility  against  each  other.    The  starting-point 
of  difference  is  the  anointing  of  Christ  by  the 
Holy  Ohoat.    For  as  the  Abyssinian  regards  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  as  entirely  subordinate 
to  and  separate  from  the  divine,  and  indeed 
rievs  Him  chieflv  in  this  latter  character,  he 
cannot  see  why  He  should  need  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit    Hence   all  that  is  said  in  the  Holy 
Seriptores  oonoeming  the  outpouring  of   the 
^int  upon  Him,  is  considered   svnonymons 
with  the  incarnation,  or  the  nnion  of  his  divine 
penonality  with  his  human  body.     This  doc- 
trine is  thus  expressed:  "Christ  anointed  Him- 
•elf"  [Krapf,  p.  95).    In  the  district  of  Tigre 
this  view  is  held  so  strenuously  that  a  priest  by 
refasing  bis  assent  at  once    loses    his    place 
(Jjtip/  109).    The  opposite  theory  is  that  of 
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ike  three  natimtiet  of  Christ,  viz :  1)  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Si>n  by  the  dirine  Trinity ;  2) 
bis  conception  and  birth ;  3)  the  oommnnioatioB 
of  the  Holy  Ohost  in  the  womb  of  Mary.  This 
last  is  considered  a  third  birth  because  by  the 
anointing  with  the  Holy  Ohost  his  human  nature 
was'  exalted.  As  the  Abyssinian  Church  holds 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  only, 
this  theory  quite  consistently  rejects  the  view 
that  Christ  anointed  Himself,  inasmuch  as  the 
Spirit  is  distinct  from  the  Son,  and  is  regarded 
as  bestowed  upon  Him  by  the  Father.  What 
this  theory  loses  in  respect  of  consistency  with 
monopfaysitism,  it  more  than  gains  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  view  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  human  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  .im- 
hon-a  (Abuna  and  the  adjacent  neighborhood 
excepted)  and  recently  Shoa  also,  have  declared 
in  favor  of  this  theory.  The  adherents  of  this 
view  do  not  object  seriously  to  what  their  oppo- 
nents teach  oonceming  the  anointing  of  Christ 
at  his  baptism,  as  they  are  perfectly  willing  to 
ascribe  every  incident  of  His  life,  even  His 
fasting,  hunger  and  death,  to  the  agency  of  His 
divinity  (Krapf,  p.  149,  172).  Political  consi- 
derations induced  the  rulers  of  Shoa  to  embrnoe 
this  view,  which  a  mixture  of  policy  and  fanati- 
cism now  leads  them  to  maintain  so  rigorously, 
that  the  present  kin(^  recently  commanded  his 
herald  to  proclaim,  with  the  beating  of  drams, 
that  no  one,  "  upon  forfeiture  of  his  income  and 
the  penalty  of  banishment,"  should  presume  to 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  three  nativities  (HanU, 
Mission  to  Shoa,  Stuttgart,  1846, 11.  204,  etc.). 
A  new  controversy  has  lately  sprung  out  of  the 
old  one,  originating  in  the  view  of  Aroc,  an 
eunuch  of  Qondor,  who  teaches  in  support  of 
the  third  birth  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  possessed 
consciousness  and  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  womb  already,  and  even  fasted  and 
prayed.  The  most  influential  priests  have 
adopted  this  opinion,  and  it  also  enjoys  the  favor 
of  the  king,  who  has  deposed  many  priests  for 
opposing  it  The  oppressed  party  hurls  back 
anathemas,  and  would  gladlv  see  mutual  animo- 
sities kindle  into  a  civil  war  (Hani*,  II.  207,  iui.). 
Another  disputed  point  connected  with  the 
threefold  nativity  is,  whether  Christ  is  now  infe- 
rior to  the  Father,  or  equal  to  Him  in  authority 
and  power.  The  king  and  ruling  party  favor 
the  farmer  opinion. — They  have  another  con> 
troversy,  finally,  about  the  Virgin  Ifary,  as  to 
whether  she  is  really  the  mother  of  God,  or  only 
of  Jesus,  and  especially  whether  she  is  entitled 
to  equal  honors  with  Him.  In  Ankobar  and 
Debra  Libanus  the  party  rejecting  this  view  pre- 
dominates, and  is  called  Wa  lauiold  magtat 
(adoring  the  Son  oa\j\  the  party  favoring  it 

firevoils  in  Fattygar  under  the  name  Masle  Wold 
as  the  Son).  A  modification  of  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  threefold  nativity  has  some  ad- 
herents in  Gk>dsham  and  Lasta,  who  hold  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  agent  of  communication 
between  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ 
(For  a  full  account  of  these  disputes  see  the 
MUa.  Magazine  of  Basle,  1834,  p.  286,  to.;  Iteih 
berg  and  Krapf,  Journals,  pp.  109,  135,  149, 
172,  273 ;  Banis,  Shoa  II.  204,  &e.)  The  Abya- 
sinians  also  bold  to  a  sort  of  Purgatory,  and 
observe  fasts,  and  offer  prayers  and  masses  for 
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tltote  \rho  die  under  exoommunieation,  -who  are 
•apposed  to  be  retained  in  theol  until  RatiHfaction 
bas  been  rendered  b;  such  services  (Krapf,  128). 
CkUiam  also  seems  to  be  widely  spread  among 
tbem,  a»  is  indicated  by  their  belief  that  TAeo- 
doUu  (a  name  which  frequently  occurs  at  the 
«loea  of  their  books  but  is  nowhere  defined)  will 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  .world  and  found  a 
kingdom  of  sinless  subjects  {Krapf,  496). 

Cifcumcision  in  the  Abyssinian  Church  still 
precedes  Baptism,  and  is  administered  upon 
children  of  both  sexes  between  the  third  and 
eighth  day  after  birth.  Its  prevalence  among 
them  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  formerly  very  numerous,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  practice  of  the  rite  in 
Egrpt  and  Arabia.  Although  Baptism  is  not  so 
rigidly  observed,  it  is  rarely  delayed  beyond  the 
tenth  day.  The  ceremony  consists  of  singing, 
prayer,  exorcism,  immersion,  benediction,  reach- 
ing the  infant  towards  the  four  cardinal  points 
in  consecration,  affiation,  laying  on  of  bands, 
and  anointing  with  holy  oil  ( Gregorius.  Theo- 
logia  sethiopica  in  Fabrioii  salutaris  lux  evan- 
gelii,  p.  720,  &o.).  Usually  sponsors  are  pre- 
sent. Adults  are  baptised  by  affusion,  the  water 
being  copiously  applied.  The  hymns  sung  are 
asually  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  then  fol- 
lows the  recital  of  the  Nicene  creed,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  the  reading  of  John  3.  The  water 
IS  pnt  in  a  basin  and  consecrated  with  incense, 
the  priest  repeating :  "  Glor^  be  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  An  iron  cross  is  passed 
thrice  through  the  Vater,  with  the  words :  "  One 
Holy  Father,  one  Holy  Son,"  Ac.  With  cotton 
thread  saturated  with  oil  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
made  upon  the  forehead,  and  afterwards  one  of 
them  tied  around  the  neck  of  each  infant  bap- 
tized. Then  follows  the  communion  (Itenberg, 
p.  155,  &o.).  They  ever  after  wear  a  blue  silk 
thread  around  the  neck,  as  well  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  baptism  as  for  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction between  themselves  and  Moslems,  Jews, 
ias.  The  preparation  of  converts  from  Moham- 
medanism, &o.,  consists  simply  in  teaching  them 
the  Nioeoe  ereed,  and  possibly  a  few  sunts' 
legends.  If  those  baptized  are  rich  they  build 
a  church,  if  poor  they  pa^  the  priest  in  barley. 
Many  Gallas  have  in  this  way  been  received. 
The  baptismal  ceremony  is  performed  before 
the  church-door,  but  the  communion  is  celebrated 
inside.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  administered 
under  both  forms,  with  leavened  bread  which 
the  priests  prepare  daily  in  the  church.  Mem- 
bers may  receive  the  communion  at  any  time, 
excepting  that  all  over  25  years  of  age  must 
previously  make  confession.  Those  under  that 
age  are  considered  innocent,  or  but  trivial 
offenders.  Infant  communion  from  the  time  of 
their  baptism  is  universally  practiced ;  but  they 
do  not  allow  it  to  be  administered  in  private. 
Mass  dare  be  celebrated  but  once  a  day  in  the 
same  church.  All,  even  priests,  have  their  con- 
fessors. The  Abtma  (=>  our  father)  or  Patri- 
arch of  the  Abyssinian  Church  is  selected  and 
anointed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  One 
of  the  Coptic  race  is  always  chosen,  often 
against  his  will,  and  after  the  requisite  instruc- 
tion consecrated  and  sent  to  his  field  with  great 
display.    His  residence  is  in  Qondw,  and  his 


jurisdiction  extends  over  Shoa  and  Tigre.  His 
authority  is  limited  only  by  that  of  the  kinK> 
and  is  sometimes  terrible  even  to  raonarcbs.  l£s 
ordains  priests  by  breathing  upon  them  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them.  Can- 
didates for  the  priesthood  must  be  able  to  read 
Ethiopian  and  to  sing  passages  from  the  Yared ; 
above  all  they  must  have  a  beard,  as  none  are 
ordained  before  their  18th  or  20th  year.  For 
their  ordination  they  pay  2  pieces  of  rock-salt 
(=  $1.80).  The  Patriarch's  authority  is  su- 
preme in  matters  of  faith,  and  he  is  also  fre- 
quently appealed  to  for  the  arbitration  of  oivil 
difficulties.  Next  to  the  Abuna  are  the  BUhope 
(Komur),  whose  duties  however  all  pertain  to 
the  care  of  the  church-edifices.  The  Alaka  ie 
the  next  officer  after  the  bishop,  and  has  charge 
of  the  revenues.  Only  PriesU  however  are 
permitted  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies,  and  ad- 
minister the  proper  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  duty  of  the  Deacons  is  to  prepare  bread  for 
the  communion,  keep  the  church  and  its  vessels 
clean,  &c. 

A  monaitic  order  also  exists  in  Abyssinia, 
under  the  control  of  the  EUchegt,  the  chief  prior 
of  Debra  Libajtos,  a  monastery  established  by 
Tekla  Haimanot  in  the  13th  century.  He  rann 
next  to  the  Abuna,  and  exercises  authority  not 
only'  over  the  numerous  monasteries  of  his  own 
order,  but  also  over  those  of  the  second  class 
founded  by  Eustathius.  The  dress, -habits  and 
employments  of  the  monks  are  about  the  same 
with  those  of  European  monks  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  Shoa  alone 
is  said  to  be  nearly  12,000  {Haim,  11. 166).  In 
Gondor  there  must  be  still  more.  The  most 
celebrated  monasteries  are  JDehra  Libanos  in 
Shoa,  St.  Stephen  on  lake  Haik  in  Jesohn,  Debra 
Damo  and  Axum  Thion  in  Tigre,  and  Lalibda 
in  Lasta.  Each  church  requires  20  priests  and 
deacons,  one-third  of  whom  successively  attend 
to  the  daily  services  for  a  week,  whilst  the  rest 
are  employed,  between  their  turns,  in  the  confes- 
sionals, or  in  giving  scanty  instruction  to  the 
children  of  ecclesiastics ;  for  although  monks 
take  the  vow  of  celibacy,  priests  are  allowed  to 
marry  once.  Churches  abound  in  Abyssima, 
are  mostly  built  on  hills,  and  look  like  fortresses. 
They  have  conical  roofs  thatched  with  straw, 
and  overshadowed  by  beautiful  trees.  The  walls 
are  poorly  built,  but  whitewashed  outside,  and 
have  four  doors  corresponding  with  the  four 
cardinal  points.  The  roof  is  surmounted  with 
a  brazen  cross.  Within  they  are  exceedingly 
filthy.  The  walls  are  bedaubed  with  horrible 
pictures  of  Mary,  Angels,  Saints,  and  even 
Satan ;  but  no  statues  are  allowed.  The  entire 
building  is  surrounded  with  a  porch  in  which 
the  people  assemble  for  the  daily  morning  ser- 
vices, and  where  poor  travellers  are  permitted 
to  lodge  at  night.  The  space  within  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  holy  place,  and  the  holy  of 
holiet.  Relics  are  hung  around  the  former, 
which  is  accessible  to  priests  and  deacons  only. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  aaministered  in  this  apart- 
ment. Tbo  other  apartment  contains  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  concealed  behind  a  curtain. 
In  it  are  deposited  the  names  of  the  church 
saints,  and  it  may  be  approached  by  none  but 
the  Alaka,  or  by  the  priest  consecrating  the 
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MenaMntal  «leinent8.  The  lid  of  the  ark  is 
•nointed  with  the  holv  oil  (Manm),  and  is  eare- 
iblty  protected  from  defilement  by  the  touch  of 
deaeona  or  people,  as  this  would  render  re-con- 
Mcrataoa  necesaary;  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
aatire  honae  and  the  adjacent  barial-gronnd  pro- 
ceeds from  the  holy  ark.  Their  choroh  service 
WBsista  of  ain^Dg,  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
taints'  homilies,  and  a  wild  stamping  dance  of 
the  priests.  Prayers  are  offered  espeeiatlv  to 
Mary,  to  saints,  to  Frumentius  and  nine  others 
vho  were  eminently  lealoas  in  spreading 
Christianity  tbioa^hont  the  land,  to  angels  and 
many  persons  having  reputation  as  workers  of 
aiiracles.  Mary  receives  peculiar  reverence, 
and  is  worshipped  even  as  "Creator  of  the 
world"  (Cfr.  Comba  et  Tbmmer  Voy.  en  Abyss., 
159,  Jbe.;  Ertmf;  Banis,  II.  \72;  Ludol/.tiitt. 
JEih.  Comnu  389,  Ac.).  They  observe  both  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Sabbath,  the  latter  as  the 
ereater,  and  no  lees  than  180  holydays  besides. 
The  most  prominent  of  these,  next  to  those  kept 
by  Christians  generally,  are  Epiphany  on  Jan. 
18,  three  in  honor  of  Saiat  Tekla  Haimanot  in 
May,  Angnst  and  December,  and  one  in  com- 
memoration of  the  disooverj  of  the  cross.  On 
Epiphany  the  priests,  accompanied  by  the  peo- 
ple, carry  the  arks  of  the  several  vhuiches  ont 
of  town  to  a  neighboring  stream,  where  the  fes- 
tival is  opened  with  ringing  and  shouting.  In 
the  evening  torches  are  lit,  and  at  midnight  a 
priest  enters  the  stream  and  blesses  it,  after 
which  the  whole  crowd,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, suddenly  plunge  naked  into  the  water  and 
conclude  the  ceremonies  of  the  da;  with  inde- 
scribable outcries  and  noise.  In  connection 
with  this  festival  clothes  are  distributed  among 
the  poor.  During  one  of  the  Tekla  festivals 
thousands  of  persons  go  to  Debra  Libanos  -to 

father  earth  from  the  graves  of  certain  saints, 
y  which  it  is  believed  diseases  may  be  kept  off 
•r  cured,  or  with  the  same  expectation  to  drink 
of  the  mineral  waters  found  there.    Great  merit 
is  attached  to  fasting,  to  which  about  200  days 
are  annually  devoted,  when  they  eat  nothing 
but  nettle  and  dry  bread.    Among  other  men- 
torions  works,  the  giving  of  alms  to  the  poor, 
especially  to  priests  and  monks,  and  contribu- 
tions to  churches  and  monasteries,  are  reckoned 
most  efficacious.    Some  heathen  superstitions 
are  also  sadly  prevalent ;  the;  believe  in  magie 
and  wear  amulets.     They  sacredly  abstain  from 
many  articles  of  food,  and  regard  as  impure  not 
only  most  things  pronounced  so  by  the  0.  T.  but 
eoffee  especial^,  because  Mohammedans  use  it. 
Marriages  are  usually  consummated  without  the 
priestly  ceremony,  and  the  relation  accordingly 
IS  readily  dissolved,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
those  sealed  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.    Divorces  are  granted  by  priests.    If  a 
man  has  had  four  wives,  and  outlives  or  deserts 
them,  he  must  either  enter  a  monastery  or  be 
excommunicated.    The  marriage  union  is  fre- 
quently broken  by  the  husband  becoming  a 
monk,  leaving  wife  and  children  to  take  oars  of 
themselves  (Com6«a  et  Ibmit.  II.  105,  &c.;  III. 
174,  4c.;  Krapf,  131,  416).    Polygamy  is  pro- 
hibited, although  their  kings  and   great  men 
difrpgard  the  law.    The  dying  usually  call  in  a 
priest  to  confess  and  receive  absolution,  which 


is  rarely  refused.  Sometimes  the  priest  himself 
assumes  part  of  the  penance  imposed.  The 
funeral  takes  place  soon  after  death  with  Jewish 
ceremonies,  and  the  burial  is  in  ground  pei>- 
taining  to  the  church,  or  in  the  church  itself. 

The  moral  and  reUffious  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple is  not  the  best  Their  chief  characteristics 
are  indifference  to  the  essentials  of  faith,  and 
moral  laxity  and  indolence.  The  causes  of  this 
are  the  want  of  good  education,  the  bad  example 
of  the  priests,  the  numerous  holydays  and 
attendant  laIiDes^  political  agitations,  inter- 
course with  heathen  and  Mohammedans,  and 
most  of  all  unrestrained  debauchery.  There 
are  not  many  teet*  in  Abyssinia.  1)  The  £0- 
numfts  or  CamamUa  are  found  among  the  hills 
around  Qondor.  2)  The  Zalanen  lead  a  nomadic 
life  near  lake  ThatM.  Both  are  composed  of 
sadly  degenerated  Christians,  and  are  given^  to 
witchcraft  and  nature-worship,  the  cactus  being 
an  object  of  veneration.  3)  The  Fioachi,  found 
done  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Thana,  differ 
hot  Tittle  from  heathen.  4)  The  TalUxm  are 
ascetics  living  in  deserts,  and  holding  some 
Jewish  notions,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
Messiah.  They  fast  five  days  in  the  week,  sleep 
in  a  sitting  posture  upon  wooden  benches,  lace- 
rate their  flesh  with  thorns,  Ac.  They  observe 
the  usual  customs  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  ;^ 
but  are  rcMrded  by  the  people  as  Jews  and 
sorcerers.  The  Jews  proper,  called  FaUucha 
(emigrants),  fbrmeriy  occupied  Syamen  a8_  a  dis- 
tinct people,  but  they  are  now  merged  in  the 
general  government.  They  are  mostly  engaged 
m  agriculture,  and  form  a  highly  respectable 
community,  keeping  themselvesTiowever  strietiy 
separate  from  Christians  (Gobat,  298;  Jbenberg 
ond  Krapf,  74,  89. 167 ;  Combu,  I.  349 ;  EaUe, 

SSI- 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  at  different  times 

to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  Al^ssinian  Church.  The  Romish  and 
Jesuit  missions  among  them  we  pass  by  as 
baring  exerted  no  lasting  influence,  on  account 
of  their  interference  with  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  country.  In  1808  M.  Asselin,  the 
French  consul  in  Alexandria,  engaged  Abreka, 
a  shrewd  Abyssinian  sind  companion  of  Bruce, 
to  translate  the  Ethiopian  0.  and  N.  T.  into  the 
Amhara  language.  This  was  skilfully  done  in 
10  years.  Not  long  afterwards  the  manuscript 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Jotoeti,  an  English  clergyman, 
who  purchased  it  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  {JomU's  Christ  Research.  I.  197, 
Ac.).  Before  the  Gospels  aod  Acts  of  this  trans- 
lation were  published  (1822)  Mr.  Jowett  sue- 
succeeded  by  the  aid  of  Pearee,  the  companion 
of  Satis  in  bis  second  Abyssinian  journey,  in 
procuring  and  completing  a  translation  of  the 
first  two  Gospels  in  the  Tigre  language  (Christ 
Res.  I.  205,  Ac.).  He  next  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  by  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  (p.  216).  Accordingly  in  1826 
two  students  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Seminary, 
Samud  Gobal  (now  Bishop  of  Jerusalem)  and 
Christian  Kugler,  were  appointed  to  the  field. 
They  did  not  reach  it  until  1830.  The  early 
death  of  Kugler  in  Adowa  compelled  Gobat  to 
repair  thither  from  Gondor,  and  soon  after  poli- 
tical disturbances  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
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to  go  back  to  Europe  for  more  a«sistanoe.  His 
Christian  deportment  and  evangelical  measures 
exerted  the  happiest  influence  upon  all  classes, 
and  (although  E(Ule^p.  110,  denies  it)  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  his  efforts  Trere  tending  to 
a  great  reformation  in  the  whole  Church.  In 
1834  be  returned  to  Abyssinia  with  Isenberg 
(whom  Blumhardt  and  j&a;;/' subsequently  fol- 
lowed), but  was  immediately  seised  with  sick- 
ness, and  on  this  account  constrained  to  take 
final  leave  of  the  country.  The  other  mission- 
aries were  prevented  by  existing  hostilities  from 
extending  their  labors  beyond  Tigre.  Incited 
by  these  missionary  movements  the  Romish 
Church  renewed  its  operatians  in  Abyssinia  in 
1838,  and  sent  an  Italian,  Sapda,  as  their  agent, 
who  accompanied  the  travellers  Anton  and  Jli- 
ehael  d'Abbadie  to  Adowa.  It  happened  that 
some  of  the  civil  functionaries  of  that  place  had 
taken  offonce  at  the  missionaries  stationed  there 
as  a  pretext  for  seizing  their  property.  The 
strangers  interfered  with  intrigue,  contrived  to 
excite  animosities  between  the  English  and 
French  interests,  and  succeeded  ultimately  in 
having  the  Protestant  missionaries  sent  away 
and  their  mission  broken  up.  Disease  com- 
pelled Sapeta  also  to  leave  soon  after.  The  two 
Abbadies,  after  having  visited  Oodsham  and 
Damot,  retarned  to  Tigre,  and  in  1839  were  also 
banished  for  participating  in  political  move- 
ments. After  this  new  missionaries  were  sent 
from  Rome  nnder  Peter  de  Jacoby,  who  devised 
a  variety  of  schemes  for  promoting  the  enter- 
prise, but  without  success.  The  latest  accounts 
report  that  Jacoby,  after  contriving  to  get  him- 
self appointed  Bishop  and  Apostol.  Vicar  of 
Abyssinia,  was  banished  from  the  country 
(Imnberff,  Abyssinia  and  the  evangelical  mis- 
sion, Bonn.  1844,  II.  p.  135 ;  Annual  Reporte 
of  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  1850).  In  1839 
Jtenberg  and  Krapf  commenced  missionary 
operations  in  Shoa,  The  former  soon  returned 
to  England  again  to  superintend  a  series  of  pub- 
lications for  the  mission.  Krapf  remained 
three  years  with  the  most  encooraging  resulte. 
Circumstances  requiring  him  to  visit  Egypt  he 
boldly  resolved  to  perform  the  journey  by  land, 
but  after  being  plundered  on  the  road  of  all  his 
effects,  and  enduring  indescribable  hardships, 
he  was  glad  to  escape  through  Shoa  to  Mas- 
sooah  (Isenberg  and  Krapf,  Journals,  1843),  and 
there  learn  that  XnMeuen  and  MulUr  hod  arrived 
in  Tadscbnera  for  the  missionary  field  in  Shoa. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  ascendency  of  the 
French  and  Romish  interests  in  that  province 
at  the  time  effectually  barred  the  entrance  to  it 
against  them.  Similar  opposition  frustrated  a 
later  attempt  of  Isenberg,  Krapf  aai  MuhVeisen. 
The  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  all  such  mis- 
sionary enterprises,  whether  by  the  English  or 
the  French,  arise  from  the  violent  political  agi- 
tations of  the  country,  and  the  suspicions  ex- 
cited in  the  priesthood  by  the  presence  and  reli- 
gious efforte  of  strangers.         W.  HorrHAN.* 

Acacia  (ntSE''  D'tStJ'';  0'«ek.  a»«»9«>y. 

Vulg.  setim;  Lat.  spina  or  aeaeia;  English, 
Shittah  or  Shittim;  Comp.  Robinson  R.  II., 
606),  is  the  name  of  a  tree  the  wood  of  which 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    It  was 


used  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  table  of  show- 
bread  (Ex.  25  :  5,  26  :  15,  27  :  1,  30  :  1,  35  :  7, 
24,  37  :  1,  38 : 1 ;  Deut.  10  :  3 ;  Comp.  SonrOag 
de  lignis  Sittim  ad  tabem.  &o.,  Altorf.  1700, 4to.). 
Recent  naturalists  {Lindley  flora  med.  p.  269) 
report  two  varieties  as  indigenous  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  both  of  which  differ  from  the  species  of 
the  same  name  found  in  Europe  and  Amerios, 
excepting  in  their  thorns  and  pods.  1)  Acacia 
vera  or  mimosa  nilotica  (called  pod-thorn  in 
Egypt),  which  yields  the  well-known  Onm 
Arabic.  It  is  a  large  tree  with  nnmeroas 
spreading  branches  and  reddish  bark,  in  which 
pairs  of  thorns  joined  at  their  base  and  \i  in. 
long  occur  at  nearly  regular  intervals.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  bipinnate  and  terminate 
acutely.  The  flowers  yellow,  inodorous,  globular 
spikes  like  peas,  and  yield  dark-brown  poos  (Haa- 
selquist 'B,.h\^).  2)  The  Acacia aro&ura strongly 
resembles  the  preceding  in  ito  bark,  leaves  and 
flowers,  but  is  more  shrub-like  in  ite  growth  and 
size. — The  acacia,  or  shittim,  was  highly  es- 
teemed on  account  of  the  beanty,  lightness  and 
durability  of  its  wood.  Boards  24  feet  long 
could  be  obtained  from  some  trunks  (Theophr. 
plantt  4,  3 ;  Hieron.  ad  Jes.  41 :  19 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  3,  6. 1.  and  5).  With  age  it  grew  darker, 
almost  like  ebony.  It  is  the  only  large-sized 
tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinai  the  wood  of  which 
would  suit  for  architectural  purposes  (Comp. 
Winer,  Weber  &  WeUe).  * 

Aoaeins. —  Many  ancient  bishops  bore  this 
name,  of  whom  the  following  are  the  most  cele- 
brated. 1)  Acacitu  (the  one-eyed,  Wetzer)  the 
pupil,  and  after  an.  340  successor  of  Eusebins 
as  Metropolitan  of  Cesarea,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  extreme  Arian  party,  and  deposed 
for  this  heresy  by  the  Synoas  of  Antioch  341 
and  Seleuoia  359.  During  this  period  of  bis 
history  he  rejected  both  the  homooutian  and 
homoioutian  doctrines.  Having  taught  how- 
ever, whilst  in  Seleuoia,  that  the  Son  was  the 
same  in  wiU  with  the  Father  (o^ioiof  nora  tip 
^oi)Xi^n>),  he  fell  entirely  out  with  the  AnamiJans. 
Afterwards  he  adopted  the  Nicene  symbol,  and 
even  recommended  it  in  a  letter  to  Jovian.  He 
died  an.  363  with  the  reputation  of  an  ambi- 
tious and  a  vasciilating  character.  He  wrote  a 
prolix  commentery  upon  Ecclesiastes,  miscellv 
neous  investigations  (<!vnm*ta  irrttntaxa,),  and 
some  tracte  (Hier.  de  script,  eccles.  98 ;  Soto- 
menus  IV.  23).  His  biography  of  Eusebius  is 
lost.  An  extract  from  his  book  against  Marcel- 
lus  of  Ancyra  may  be  found  in  Epipb.  haer.  72, 
5.  39. — 2)  Acaaut,  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  from  481-488,  was  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  hierarchical  prerogatives  of  his 
office,  and  an  earnest  vindicator  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Chaloedon.  Subsequently  he 
endeavored  to  conciliate  the  contending  parties 
and  assuage  their  animosities,  with  no  better 
result  unfortunately  than  fiercer  distractions. 
The  Henoticon  issued  by  Zeno  (482)  at  his  sug- 
gestion, and  which  defined  the  decrees  of  Chal- 
cedoB  so  loosely  that  many  Monophisites  could 
subscribe  it,  excited  the  displeasure  and  oppo- 
sition of  Felix,  Bishop  of  Rome.  All  commu- 
nion between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
was  broken  off,  and  Acacius  anathematized  by 
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Utt  Coancil  of  Rome  in  484,  and  denoaneed  bj 
T«Ux  as  one  who  shoold  nerer  more  be  released 
Cram  the  ban  of  excommunication.  He  died  in 
488.  3)  Aeaciua,  in  earlier  life  an  anchoret, 
««a  ehoaen  Bishop  of  Berea  and  Syria  in  378. 
He  ir«s  a  yiolent  adrocate  of  the  Nicene  sym- 
bol, and  as  Tirulent  an  opponent  of  Cbrysostom. 
At  the  Synod  Xfog  ttp  Spw  403  he  accused  him 
of  enmity  to  the  Church  and  Origenism,  and 
voted  for  his  condemnation ;  and  again  in  404 
nrged  the  deposition  of  Cbrysostom  for  having 
lesnmed  the  episcopal  cbair  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  coancil.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
niented  somewhat,  possibly  through  the  inflo- 
enee  of  Rome,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
Atticus  to  enrol  the  name  of  the  persecuted  man 
in  the  episcopal  church-catalogue  (dypUcha). 
In  the  Nestonan  controversy  be  was  irresolute, 
and  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  431  he  voted 
tfarongh  his  substitute  the  Bishop  of  Emesa  for 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorins,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  approve  of  the  bitterness 
«f  (^ril  and  his  party.  (This  happened  only  a 
year  before  his  death. — Wetzer.)  He  died  in 
436,  at  the  advanced  age  of  110  years.  (4) 
Acaei»$,  Bishop  of  Amida  in  Mesopotamia,  was 
lenowned  for  his  benevolence  and  kindness.  In 
4SZ  he  sold  the  treasures  of  bis  church  in  order 
to  redeem  and  restore  to  their  homes  7000  Per- 
sian prisoners  whom  Tbeodosius  the  younger 
had  taken  captive  in  his  war  with  Varannes. — 
Wetser;  Gorton.*)  HiRzoa.* 

Academy. — (See  Vnivertiiy.) 
Accad,  ISX  Gen.  10 :  10,  LXX.  •Apzai,  a 

city  of  Babylonia,  built  by  Nimrod.  Upon  the 
authority  of  the  LXX.  orthography  aoehart 
locates  it  npon  the  banks  of  the  river  Argades, 
in  the  district  Siticene.  (This  opinion  is 
adopted  by  KUto.*)  But  this  is  evidently  too 
fax  east.  MiehadU  thinks  it  the  same  with 
Nitibit  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  and  is  sup- 
ported in  his  view  by  Jewish  traditions,  Je- 
rome, the  Jerusalem  Targum,  Pseudo-Jonathan, 
Sphraim  and  Abulfaradsch.  *  Winkk. 

Acceptante. — This  appellation  arose  in  the 
second  stadium  of  the  Janscuist  controversy. 
inie  Bull  Unigenilttsai  Clement  XL,  1713,  was 
dtber  positively  rejected  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  1<15,  by  many  members  of  the 
French  Church,  or  accepted  upon  condition  of  a 
leferenee  of  the  whole  sulgect  to  a  general 
eoonoil.  These  last  were  called  Ap^UanU, 
whilst  those  who  accepted  of  it  unconditionally 
were  styled  Aeeepiant*,  or  constirationalists. 
The  opposition  between  these  two  parties  divided 
d>«  Komish  Church  of  France  until  the  middle 
•f  the  last  century.    (See  JatuenisU.)    H.  P.* 

Ace^tance  with  God.  — (See  Adoption. 
Akmemeni.  Justification.) 
Aeoeas  to  God.  —  (Sec  Prayer.  Worthip.) 
ACMU,  an  ecclesiastical  title  applied  1)  to  a 
eoUection  of  preparatory  prayers  woich  Roman 
CatboUe  priests  are  required  to  repeat  in  the 
diDreh  before  celebrating  the  Mass ;  2)  to  the 
tnosfer  of  votes,  in  the  election  of  superior 
drareh  officers,  as  the  Pope,  hs.,  from  one  can- 
didate to  another,  by  means  of  which  the  nnm- 
bsr  requisite  to  election  is  secured  (Herzog: 
Wtberdk  Wau).  • 


Aocho,  l3y.  LXX.  'Axx<i  (in  Greek  and 

Roman  writers  sometimes  ''Ax^  Ace),  inually 
Called  Plolemais  in  the  Bible  and  by  ancient 
writers  (probably  after  Ptol.  Lathurus ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  13,  12.  2.  4«.;  1  Maccab.  10  :  56.  11 :  22, 
24,  12  :  45,  48 ;  Acts  21 :  7).  now  better  known 
b^  its  modern  name  St.  Jean  D'Acre,  was  a  large 
city  and  seaport  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Belns,  and  npon  a  bay  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  which  extended  more  than  three 
leagues  southward  from  the  city  to  a  promontory 
of  Mt.  Carmel.  Mt.  Carmel  formed  its  southern 
boundary.  On  the  north  lie  the  high  ranges 
of  Anti-Libanus  (there  called  the  Syrian  Guides), 
on  the  east  the  fertile  ridges  of  Galilee,  whilst 
the  waters  of  the  bay  on  the  west  wash  the 
plain  occupied  by  the  city  from  which  both 
receive  their  name.  It  seems  never  to  have 
been  really  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews ;  for 
although  it  belongea  to  the  portion  of  the  land 
assigned  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  the  original  inhabitants  (Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks)  could  not  be  driven  from  it 
(Judges  1 :  31).  Demetrius  Soter  gave  the  dty 
and  its  suburbs  to  the  Maccabees  for  the  use  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  emperor  Claudius, 
after  the  Roman  subjugation  of  Syria,  bestowed 
upon  it  special  civil  privileges,  whence  it  was 
called  CWonto  Claudii  Com.  [Plin.  5,  17.  36, 
65).  It  is  the  best  seaport  (although  the  haven 
itself  is  small,  IVokesch,  146)  along  the  Syrian 
coast,  the  key  of  Galilee  and  the  terminus  of  the 
trade  from  Damascus  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at 
10,000  [Poeoeke,  Descript.  of  the  East,  II.  76, 
Ac.;  Arrievx,  I.  241,  Ac;  Kiebuhr  R.  III.  72; 
Pichter  Wallf.  67,  Ac.;  Peland  Collect.  634; 
PosenmHUer  Altertb.  II.,  II.  60,  Ac.).  The 
modern  name  was  given  to  it  daring  the  cru- 
sades. The  Arabs  still  call  it  Aeca  (Winer, 
Wetzer  d;  WeUe).  * 

Acclamation  or  Quasi-inspiration,  ecclesias- 
tically, is  the  viva  voce  concurrence  of  all  the 
votes  upon  one  person,  in  an  election  for  a  Popo 
or  Bishop,  without  previous  balloting. 

Herzoo.* 

Accommodation. — The  corresponding  Greek 
word,  evyxa*a&aai(,  is  used  already  in  profane 
writers,  as  in  Polybius,  in  the  sense  of  conde- 
scension, assenting  to  what  another  desires. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  renders  it  (Strom.  VII. 
p.  863,  ed.  Pott)  by  tsvittttfUfofi ;  in  which  place 
Clement  says :  "  When  a  special  necessity  or  the 
good  of  the  bearers  requires  that  a  truth  be 
withheld,  a  teacher  is  free  to  do  it."  This  he 
calls  a  ovfxaiifiaeK  fixpt  evfutipufofos  ^oSji,  and 
he  only  asks  that  be  who  makes  use  of  this  be 
ovSi  fuat  wcoxfuseut  /iitixav:  i.  e.  without  bad 
motives.  The  Latin  translators  of  the  Greek 
church  fathers  rendered  the  same  conception 
by  condescensio  or  demittio  (according  to  the 
Latin  use  of  se  demiUere,  mbmittere,  descendere). 
The  Latin  church  fathers  used  also  to  express 
this  conception,  ditpensatio,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Greek  ouot««4ia.  (See  Emesti, 
new  Tbeol.  Bibl.  IV.  p.  434.) 

The  use  of  Accommodation  in  the  sense  of  a 
tulg'ective  adaptation  to  an  erroneotu,  or  at  Uasl 
utuownd  cHgectiee  mode  of  repreaenting  rtligiou* 
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truth,  accordingly  appears  quite  early  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Clement  (Strom.  II.  p.  391, 
ed.  Pott)  says  the  prophets,  vhen  they  spoke 
of  God,  adapted  themselves  to  human  weak- 
nesses ;  and  Panl  himself  circumcised  Timothy 
(Acts  16  :  3)  from  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  i. 
e.  in  subjective  adaptation  to  the  false  objective 
representations  of  the  Jews  in  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  circumcision.  The  fathers  also 
justify  themselves  in  recommending  the  use  of 
accommodation  by  appealing  to  the  example  of 
Paul.  Still  Clement  {Strom.  VI.  p.  802)  reserves, 
that  in  regard  to  tho  jundamenfahi  (ra  xvpturcn'a) 
of  Christianity  no  accommodation  can  have 
place,  but  may  only  be  admitted  in  reference  to 
points  lesg  important,  which  he  calls  tim  tur  h 
ftifnj.  Tertullian,  Origen,  Hioronymus,  Didymns, 
Apolinarius,  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Chrysosfom, 
and  others  of  the  fathers  held  the  same  views. 
Of  contrary  opinion  was  Augustine,  who  saw  in 
this  view  a  want  of  love  for  the  truth. 

It  was,  moreover,  only  through  the  later  crit- 
ical theology  that  the  doctrine  of  accommodation 
awakened  new  interest^  when  the  question  was 
presented:  "Whether  many  biblical  represen- 
tations are  not  to  be  regarded  as  simple  accom- 
modations to  the  reigning  mode  of  thinking  at 
the  time  ?"  A  stepping  stone  to  the  view,  that 
many  things  brought  forward  for  instruction  in 
the  Bible,  are  to  be  understood  only  figuratively 
(in  the  way  of  adaptation),  was  already  furnished 
in  the  treatise  of  Zncharias  (Theolog.  Erklarung 
der  HercMasaung  Gotta  zu  den  Menschen, 
17631,  where  the  divine  manifestations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  establishment  of  the  old  and 
new  covenant,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  that  is, 
the  facta  of  revelation  generally,  are  set  forth  as 
divine  accommodations  to  humanity.  The  more 
the  very  substance  of  Christianity  was  called 
into  question  in  consequence  of  such  views,  the 
more  fierce  did  the  controversy  amonf^  theolo- 
gians become  in  reference  to  admitting  this 
hypothesis,  extending  into  the  beginning  of  this 
century ;  it  has  now,  however,  almost  died  away. 
Those,  as  a  general  thing,  who  were  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  many  Scripture  representations  which 
no  longer  suited  their  theological  views,  in  a 
mild  way,  without  a  direct  attack  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Soriptures,  declared  in  favor  of 
accommodation.  (In  this  spirit  A.  J.  P.  S. 
Bogel,  Nachtipal,  Kckerman,  Von  Hemmat,  L. 
F.  Senf  wrote  on  this  subject.)  After  this  man- 
ner they  dealt:  e.  g.  with  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies (which  they  said  Jesus  applied  to  himself 
to  convince  the  Jews  that  He  was  the  Messiah, 
without  himself  believing  in  their  Messianic 
import) ;  with  the  doctrine  of  Angels  and  Devils 
(in  regard  to  which  Jesus  and  the  sacred  writers 
merely  conformed  to  the  common  mode  of  thiitk- 
ing) ;  and  even  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  itself 
(which  was  regarded  as  a  mere  condescension 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  popular  repre- 
sentations, in  order  to  comfort  the  Jews  by  these 
representations  for  the  loss  of  their  propitiatory 
sacrifices)  I  Other  theologians,  however,  who 
saw  in  this  theory  an  attack  upon  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  evangelical  church  itself, 
declared  their  decided  opposition  to  it.  (Among 
these  are  HanS;  Gesz,  Heringer,  Storr,  &c.) 
Mosbeim  already  asks  how  the  Scriptures  can  re- 


main a  rule  for  faith  and  life  if  the  Tiews  and 
teachings  of  those  holy  persons  who  wrote  them 
are  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the  erroneous 
fancies  of  the  populace  (SiitenUhre,  3  Aufl.  Bd. 
I.  {  448).  Storr  pronounced  the  accommodation 
theory  an  arbitrary  pre-supposition,  a  violation 
of  the  generally  received  canons  of  interprets 
tion,  and  an  attack  upon  the  veracity  and  au- 
thority of  Jesus  and  His  apostles  (Lenrbuch  der 
ChrUtl.  Dogmatic,  berausg.  von  Flatt,-J  191,  ff.). 
G.  E.  Knapp  held  the  same  view  ( Vorl.  uber  die 
Chriatl.  Glaubenalehre,  II.  {  158).  Among  the 
supernaturalists  Reinhard  (Syttem  der  ChritU. 
Moral,  III.  {  209,  ff.)  has,  in  bis  vasoillating 
manner,  declared  himself  most  favorable  to  this 
theory. 

Since,  in  our  time,  exegesis  has  taken  more 
of  an  objective  turn,  and  has  become  more  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  the  doctrine  of 
accommodution  has  been  placed  in  a  clearer 
light.  A  distinction  is  now  made  between  the 
positive  (material)  and  the  negative  (formal) 
accommodation.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  negative  accommodation  in  Scrip- 
ture, since,  for  example,  passages  are  not  wanting 
in  the  N.  T.  in  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
adopted  expressions  and  representations  as  they 
existed  in  common  life,  without  entering  apon 
an  investigation  of  the  erroneous  views  which 
were  connected  with  them.  This  rests  upon  a 
pedagogic  ground  (John  16  :  12).  New  Testa- 
ment proof-texts  for  negative  acoommodation 
are  1  Cor.  3  :  I,  9  :  20 ;  Gal.  3  :  15 ;  Heb.  5  : 
11-14 ;  Acts  16 : 1-^,  21 :  17-26.  Wegschneider 
would  also  find  in  the  lost  two  passages  proof 
of  positive  accommodation  in  the  N.  T.  (/lut 
theol.  i  26) ;  he  however  errs  in  this,  for,  as 
Neander  (Leben  Jetu,  {  217)  well  remarks,  the 
positive  (material)  acoommodation  would  etialh 
lish  the  etror;  the  establishment  of  error,  how- 
ever, like  the  principle  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means,  cannot  be  used  for  the  advancement 
of  truth.  There  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  the 
teachings  of  Paul  as  above  referred  to,  only  a 
toleration,  but  not  a  formal  acknowledgement  of 
the  error.  The  controversy  on  the  theory  of 
accommodation  has  for  some  time  to  a  great  ex- 
tent lost  its  importance,  inasmuch  as  since  the 
Life  of  Christ  by  Strauss  has  appeared,  the  new 
speculative  school  has  not  hesitated  to  charge 
Jesus  and  the  sacred  writers  with  falling  into 
the  errors  of  their  times,  and  of  speaking  what, 
viewed  from  our  stand-point,  is  not  true. 

Db.  Scbbnkbl. — Harhaugh, 

Acooimtability.— (See  Man.) 

Aocnbation. — (See  Meals,  Jewish.) 

Aoonrsed. —  (See  Anathema.) 

Accuser. —  (See  Justice,   administration    of 
among  the  Jews.)  , 

Aceldama  'AxikSoim  (=  ao"^  H*^n)  as  it 

was  called  in  the  Jewish  dialect  of  Palesdne 
(6r.  aypo;  lu^i-o;.  Acts  1 :  19),  was  the  name  of 
the  parcel  of  ground  which  the  chief  priests 
bought  with  the  30  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of 
betrayal,  returned  by  Judas  after  the  condem- 
nation of  Jesus  (Matth.  27  :  7,  kc.).  The  place 
was  appropriated  by  them  to  tne  burial  of 
strangers.  Its  other  name,  Potter's  Field,  was 
derived  fh>m  the  previous  use  made  of  the  clay 
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iag  oat  of  it.  Jeromo  i«porto  that  it  was  on 
the  southern  slope  of  Mt,  Zion,  where  it  ia  still 
Boioted  oat  to  travellers  as  haunted  ground, 
fitom  which  straDge  sights  and  sounds  fre- 
(joeDtly  issue  (IFmer).  In  modern  times  it 
•ontiBaed  to  be  used  as  a  burial-gronnd ;  and  is 
BOW  held  for  this  purpose  by  the  Armenians, 
who  have  a  eoarent  near  by  [Robinson).        *_ 

AoepkalL — Aftier  Emperor  Zeno  sacoeeded  in 
temporarily  nniting  the  Monophisites  with  the 
(Rtblodoz  party,  some  of  the  more  decided  among 
tbem  refused  to  comply,  and  consequently  with- 
drew from  their  Patriarch  Mongus,  and  were 
left  without  an  ecclesiastical  head,  whence  they 
were  called  axtfaxot.  Subseqnently  they  joined 
Bisbop  Serems  and  Peter  Fullo.  (See  Mono- 
pki*iU*.)  HcBzoo.* 

i^«fi*»«t^  before  the  dissolution  of  Greece  the 
most  northern  district  of  the  Peloponnesus 
{Sirabo,  8.  264,  Sk.),  became  (146  B.  C.)  the 
name  of  a  Roman  province  which  included 
Hellas  and  the  Peloponnesus  f  Acts  18 :  12, 19 : 
21 ;  2  Cor.  1 : 1),  so  that  it  ana  Macedonia  oom- 

rehended  the  whole  of  Greece  (1  These.  1 :  7, 8 ; 
Car.  9:2;  Rom.  16  :  26).  At  first  it  was  a 
fronncia  tenaloria,  governed  by  Proconsuls 
XStrabo,  17. 840,  who  also  defines  very  aconrately 
the  boundaries  of  Achaia  under  Augustus) ; 
•fierwards  Tiberias  ( Tacit.  Ann.  1,  76)  consti- 
tated  it  an  imperial  province,  and  it  was  placed 
■nder  the  control  of  Procuratois.  Claudius 
however  restored  it  to  the  Senate  in  A.  D.  44 
(Suci.  Clmd.  25 ;  Dto  60,  24),  and  during  his 
reign  Gallio,  of  whom  mention  is  made  Acts  18 : 
12,  governed  it  as  Proconsul.  K.  Wusileb.* 
Adieri.— (See  D'Aehen.) 
AAhi«b  (Q^*3Xt  Ayzovf,  Ackii)  SOB  of  Maoefa, 

and  Philistian  king  of  Oath  (1  Sam.  27  :  2), 
with  whom  David  twice  sought  protection  in  his 
flight  from  Saul.  The  first  time  he  feigned 
insanity,  in  order  to  escape  the  peril  to  which 
he  vras  exposed  upon  having  been  detected  as 
tiie  slayer  of  Goliath.  The  second  time  he  went 
at  the  head  of  600  armed  men  and  was  welcomed 
by  the  king,  who  hoped  to  receive  good  service 
mnn  so  valiant  a  man  and  so  formidable  an 
enemy  of  Sanl ;  though  in  this  instance  again 
David  took  advantage  of  the  king's  credulity  (1 
Sam.  27  :  2_).  The  person  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  2  :  39,  was  probably  a 
grandson  of  the  former.  Yaihinger.* 

Adunetha. — (See  Eebatana.) 

Achihaph,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Joah.  19  :  &),  which  was  previously  a 
royal  citj  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  11 :  1,  12  : 
30).  It  is  arbitrarily  assumed  by  some  to  bare 
been  the  same  as  Acre  ( Winer).  * 

Achlib. — 1)  A  city  locatecf  in  the  plain  of 
Judah  (Josh.  15  :  44 ;  Mio.  1 :  14).  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  mentioned  in  Gen.  38 :  o  as 
3'T3  (Chesib).    2)  A  town  assigned  by  Joshua 

to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  situated  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  subsequently 
•ailed  Aekdib  in  the  Aramaic  dialect,  whence 
the  Qreeka  ^v*  it  the  name  JEcdippa.  Aoeord- 
bg  to  Ettsebiua  it  lay  aboat  9  Roman  miles  fVom 
Aioeio,  ne»riy  upon  the  same  sits  therefore  with 
lbs  preMnt  Zib  ( Wmer,  Wetter  dt  WeUe).  * 
AeCMauto  (omtHrra  =r^  watoben)  were  an 


order  of  Monks  of  the  5th  oentnrj,  who  hoped 
to  win  the  favor  of  God  by  keeping  up  religious 
worship  night  and  day  incessantly.  The  nightly 
service  introduced  into  the  Greek  Church  by 
Marcellus  of  Apanea  was  imitated  in  the  West- 
ern Church.  They  had  a  flourishing  monastery, 
the  Studium,  in  Constantinople,  which  became 
their  bead-quarters;  and  king  Sigismund  of 
Burgundy  established  a  similar  one  m  Agaunttm 
(St.  Moris)  in  the  year  515.        IIagenbac-b.* 

Aoolyth. —  Anciently  ataitjavSof  was  the  name 
of  every  attendant,  follower  or  adherent,  espe- 
cially of  servants  who  accompanied  their  mas- 
ters. In  the  Christian  Church  it  was  applied 
to  the  younger  clergy  as  appropriately  ex- 
pressing their  relation  to  the  Bishop,  and  thus 
at  length  became  the  established  title  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  priests  {AugusH  Christ.  Archceoh 
1,  265.  3,  239).  Their  duties,  especially  in  the 
Western  Church,  may  be  gathered  from  the  for- 
mulary need  at  their  consecration,  found  in  the 
pontificate  romanum :  eeroferarium  ferre,  lumi- 
wtria  eceUnas  aecendere,  vinum  et  aquam  ad  Eti- 
eharittiam  tninistrare.  The  practical  importance 
of  this  office  has  ceased,  inasmuch  as  its  services 
are  usually  performed  by  sextans  or  the  priest's 
attendant  boys,  although  it  is  still  nominally 
retahied  as  one  of  the  grades  (the  4th  and  high- 
est of  the  ordittes  minores)  through  which  a  can- 
didate for  the  Romish  priesthood  must  pass 
( Trident,  sess.  23,  de  sacram.  ord.  o.  2,  de  septem 
ordd).  M.» 

Aoosta,  Uriel  (before  his  profession  of  Juda- 
ism called  Oabriel)  was  bom  in  Oporto  in  1594, 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  Jewish  family,  which 
had  long  been  connected  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  in  which  faith  he  was  accordiifgly 
educated.  Being  of  an  investigative  spirit,  he 
Mys  in  his  autobiography  that  he  began  in 
early  youth  to  read  the  Gospels,  together  with 
such  religious  books  as  came  within  his  reach, 
and  all  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  sym- 
bols. Doubts  were  thus  excited  in  his  mind  &rst 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  then  in 
reference  to  Christianity  in  general,  so  that  he 
soon  resolved  to  sacrifice  a  lucrative  post  which 
be  bad  occupied  since  his  25th  year,  and  seek 
peace  in  the  religion  of  his  forefathers.  In  this 
Qe  persuaded  his  mother  and  two  brothers  to 
join  him.  As  such  relapses  were  severely  pan- 
ished  in  Portugal,  they  all  fled  to  Holland.  In- 
stead of  finding  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  charac- 
terised by  a  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
he  discovered  a  stubborn  Pharisaic  adherence 
to  trifling  traditions  combined  with  inordinate 
pride.  He  rebuked  this  spirit  with  great  severity, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  mercenary  self-right- 
eousness of  his  new  brethren  he  ac^ocated  the 
system  of  the  ancient  Saddueeet :  "  We  should 
do  good  for  its  own  sake,  not  in  hope  of  future 
reward,  especially  since  the  Mosaic  law  does  not 
teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state."  This 
course  embittered  the  Jews  against  him.  They 
persuaded  a  learned  physician,  S.  de  Ss/lva,  to 
oonfote  the  views  of  Acosta  in  a  work  entitled 
"  The  immortality  of  the  soul"  (1623),  in  which 
the  latter  was  accused  of  Epicureanism.  Not 
content  with  this  mild  chastisement  they  accused 
him  before  the  civil  authorities  for  denying  the 
immortality  of  the  aoul  and  being  an  atheist, 
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nipportioK  the  charges  by  quotations  from  his 
work:  "Examen  de  tradieoeiu  PharUeas  eon- 
Jiridas  con  a  ley  eacripia,"  which  resulted  in 
his  imprisonment  for  10  days,  the  imposition  of 
a  fine  of  300  guilders  ($114.00),  and  the  confis- 
cation of  his  bQolc.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  synagogue,  and  re- 
mained under  the  ban  seven  years,  steadily 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  terms  of 
restoration.  At  length  however,  weary  of  con- 
tempt, and  allured  by  the  assurance  that  the 
ecclesiastical  penalties  would  be  but  lightly 
inflicted  in  mere  formality,  he  resolved  to  sub- 
mit.^ His  sad  disappointment  is  best  described 
in  his  own  language :  "  I  entered  the  synagogue, 
crowded  with  men  and  women,  and  ascendecTthe 
platform  in  the  centre  on  which  a  paper  was 
placarded  setting  forth  my  errors  and  desert  of 
a  thousand  deaths,  and  stating  my  willingness  to 
atone  for  my  oflTences  by  submitting  to  all  the 
penalties  imposed.  AfVer  a  little  I  was  ordered 
down  and  silently  told  to  go  into  a  comer  of  the 
room  and  strip  off  my  clothes.  My  hands  were 
then  tied  to  a  pillar,  and  during  the  singing  of  a 
Psalm  39  stripes  were  inflicted  upon  my  naked 
person.  These  being  administered  I  was  directed 
to  sit  upon  the  floor  whilst  the  form  of  absolu- 
tion was  pronounced  over  me,  after  which  I  put 
on  my  clothes  again  and  la^  upon  the  door-sill,  so 
that  all  who  passed  out  might  trample  on  me." 
All  this  however  did  not  eradicate  his  Saddacean 
views.  In  his  autobiography  he  advocates  the 
superiority  of  the  innate  natural  law  over  that 
of  Moses  and  every  other  positive  law.  Ac- 
cording to  Fabrieius  be  diea  in  1647,  whether 
by  suicide  or  a  natural  death  is  not  settled.  Bis 
autobiography  was  published  in  Leipsio  in  1847, 
in  Oermaa  and  Latin.  His  life  and  character 
were  made  the  basis  of  a  novel  by  Gvizkow, 
"The  Saddueee  of  Amsterdam  \"  and  more  re- 
cently of  a  drama,  "  LV»e2  ^(MMto."       H.  A.* 

Acrabatene,  a  toparchv  of  central  Palestine, 
lying  between  Napolose  (bhechem)  and  Jericho. 
u  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  Soorpion- 
heights  mentioned  Numb.  34  :  4  (Joseph.  Bell. 
Jnd.  II.  12,  4 ;  22,  2 ;  HI.  3,  4).  Another  dia- 
triot  of  the  same  name  lay  in  Idumea,  and  was 
no  doubt  so  called  after  the  Acrabbim  mountain 
running  through  it.  It  was  invaded  by  Judas 
Maccabee  and  its  inhabitants  subdued  (1  Maoo. 
5:3).    (Winer.)  * 

Acrabbim  D'a"np)?  ThVJD  (=•  Scorpion- 
heights)  was  a  part  of  the  south-eastern  border- 
range  of  Canaan,  near  th^  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Numb.  34  :  4 ;  Josh.  15  :  3 ; 
Judges  1 :  36).  Robinson  identifies  it  with  the 
range  of  cliffs  near  Wadi  el  Jeil  ( Tinner).     ♦ 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.— (See  Luke.) 

Acts  of  the  Ajiostlei,  spurious.— (See  Jpoo- 
rypha.) 

Acta  Har^rom,  or  as  they  were  called  at  a 
later  period.  Acta  Sanctorum,  contain  the  history 
of  the  saints  of  the  Church,  and  form  a  portion 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  which  should  neither 
be  wholly  despised  nor  blindly  accepted.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  martyrs  were  held 
induced  their  admirers  to  record  their  virtues 
and  transmit  them  to  posterity.^  At  first  real 
martyrs  alone  enriched  the  historic  page,  but  in 


the  oonrse  of  time  such  as  had  not  obtained  tho 
crown  of  martyrdom,  but  had  atoned,  as  waa 
supposed,  for  t^is  deficiency  by  the  endaranoa 
of  heavy  afflictions  and  seUTTinflioted  penanoM, 
were  regarded  as  worthy  of  equal  veneration. 
Thus  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  which  included  saints 
of  both  classes,  formed  the  continuation  of  ths 
old  Acta  Xariyrum.  In  this  branch  of  church 
literature  several  terms  occur  which  must  be 
noticed.  In  the  Latin  Church  we  find,  1)  Ka- 
lendaria,  which  were  lists  of  the  names  of  mar- 
tyrs, in  which  the  anniversaries  of  their  suffer- 
ings were  made  to  correspond  with  the  days  on 
which  their  memories  were  celebrated.  These 
were  also  called,  2)  Dypticha,  because  they  con- 
tained a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  looal 
martyrs  of  each  church,  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  bishops  whose  virtues  were  commemorated. 
3)  MaHyrohgia  on  the  other  hand  were  cata- 
logues of  the  names  of  martyrs  throughout  the 
world,  with  a  brief  mention  of  the  day  of  their 
decease,  and  the  place  in  which  they  suffered ; 
tAaopaisumet  Martyrum,  passionalia  and  legenda, 
from  which  selections  were  made  and  introduced 
into  the  service  of  the  mass  at  the  yearly  festi- 
vals in  their  honor.  In  the  Greek  Church  they 
were  called  Menologia,  which  answered  to  the 
Latin  Martyrologies,  and  contained  catalogues 
of  the  saints,  arranged  according  to  the  months, 
together  with  brier  historical  notices ;  also  Ma- 
nata,  which  were  designed  for  public  worship, 
and  included  the  entire  office  of  the  day,  with 
hymns,  lessons  and  short  historical  accounts  of 
the  saints  that  were  to  be  honored  on  each  par- 
ticular day  (Suiceri  thesanr.  5,  Y.  fupntm,  ittjuo- 
Xayim) ;  also  Synaxaria,  which  prescribe  the  lea- 
sons  to  be  read  during  public  worship  (sim$<h). 
The  earliest  records  of  the  acts  of  the  martyrs 
which  are  contemporaneous  with  the  persecu- 
tions themselves,  are  found  in  the  accounta 
which  single  congregations  dispatched  to  foreign 
churches  concerning  the  sufferings  and  heroio 
courage  of  their  own  members.  Thus  in  a 
letter  to  Philadelphia  in  Lydia  [Euteb.  IT.  IS ; 
Coieler.,  patr.  apost.  I,  p.  195),  the  congregation 
at  Smyrna  reported  the  martyrdom  of  many  of 
its  members  and  of  its  venerable  bishop.  Poly- 
carp,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aarelius,  167 ;  the 
congregations  at  Lyons  and  Vienna  the  suffer- 
ings the  Christians  in  Ania  and  Phrygia  endured 
under  the  same  emperor,  177  (Eiueb.  V.  1) ; 
Dionysias  of  Alexandria  forwaraed  to  Fabian 
of  Antioch  a  history  of  the  martyrs  iu  that  city 
{Euseb.  VI.  41,  42) ;  Cyprian  in  his  letters  gave 
a  very  affecting  account  of  the  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors in  his  own  neighborhood,  who  were  sub- 
jected to  torture  (confutoret  =  such  as  bore 
a  good  testimony  before  Roman  tribunals,  and 
by  a  heroic  confession  exposed  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  death).  Pontius,  the  biographer  of 
Cyprian,  narrates  that  from  a  very  early  period 
it  bad  been  customary  to  make  very  minute 
records  of  the  martyrs,  even  of  such  as  were  of 
low  extraction,  and  belonged  to  the  class  of  cate- 
chumens. From  the  f»ct  that  Cyprian,  when 
separated  from  his  clerf^,  commanded  them  to 
take  particular  notice  of  the  day  on  which  a 
martyr  suffered  death,  that  bis  memory  might 
be  celebrated  on  that  same  day  annually,  we 
can  reasonably  infer  that  in  his  tune  already  the 
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Kim  Mid  deaUu  of  the  martyn  were  an«Dged 
10  taknder  form,  with  a  yieir  to  their  annual 
eommemorattoii  (Cfffriani  ep.  12,  39 J.  As  in 
the  IHodetian  peraeoation  sjstematio  efforts 
weie  pot  forth  for  the  extirpation  not  only  of  the 
Bible,  hat  also  of  all  wridnga  venerable  in  the 

2es  of  the  Christians,  it  is  perhaps  improbable 
at  a  single  oopy  of  these  acts  escaped  destroo- 
tion  (AnuAiiu,  adv.  nation.  IV.  36;  Euteb. 
Tin.  2).  The  later  authors  of  the  histories  of 
the  martyr*  express  their  regret  at  the  loss  of 
ttiese  aneient  reoords  (iViMfeii^tw,  peristephao. 
L  74,  ed.  Obbarius,  Tubinff.  1845,  p.  194). 

The  persecntion  having  ceased,  and  Cbris- 
tiaaity  being  seated  in  trinmph  on  the  throne  of 
Constantine,  th&  Chorch,  which  regarded  the 
period  of  her  sufferings  as  the  heroic  age  of  her 
esistmee,  labored  with  increased  diligence  in 
the  work  of  gathering  together  again  the  histo- 
riea  of  the  earlier,  and  of  adding  to  them  those 
of  the  later  martvrs.  Eosebias  wrote  a  book  on 
the  martyra  of  Palestine  (at  the  end  of  Hist 
eecl.  lib.  VIII. ;  JRuinari,  act  sineera  martyr,  p. 
278),  and  a  universal  Martyrology,  apxaiw  ftof- 
rwur  anmvrfjft,  of  all  whom  he  himself  knew 
(IV.  15  ;  V.  proaem.  and  21),  bat  which  at  the 
elose  of  the  sixth  century  coald  neither  be  found 
in  Alexandria  nor  in  Rome  ( Oregor.  I.  ep.  VIII. 
29).  In  these  circumstances,  and  at.  this  time, 
the  Acta  of  the  Martyrs  must  have  been  under- 
taken again  with  a  view  to  their  arrangement 
in  calendar  form  and  in  a  more  detailed  way, 
for  the  edification  of  the  reader. 

The  most  conclusive  proof  that  there  were 
now  again  catalogues  of  the  saints  which  affixed 
to  the  names  of  the  martyrs  the  days  of  the 
calendar,  is  the  fact  that  oopies  of  them  still 
exist  The  Jesuit  .Sgidios  Buoherius  disco- 
vered one  of  them  in  lume  which  belonged  to 
the  Roman  Church,  and  was  arranged  in  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  (Ruinari,  p.  541); 
the  saints  mentioned  in  it  are  few  in  number, 
there  being  in  one  of  the  first  divisions  of  it  12 
days  in  memory  of  Roman  bishops,  and  in  one 
of  the  second  25  days  in  honor  of  other  martyrs, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  churches  or  sta- 
tions where  their  festivals  were  to  be  kept  In 
a  calendar  of  the  Church  of  Carthage  from  the 
5th  century,  mention  is  made  of  81  saints  (£«i- 
ttori,  ibid).  In  no  long  time  men,  making  use 
of  theae  calendars  wfaidi  were  designed  for  the 
servioB  of  particular  oonapregations,  and  only 
ooDtained  the  names  of  sudi  martyrs  as  suffered 
in  their  particular  localities,  composed  real 
Martyrologies.  Gregory  I.  give*  an  account  of 
one  of  them,  towards  the  cloee  of  the  6th  cen- 
tory,  which  was  used  in  the  Roman  Church ;  it 
only  contained  the  names  of  the  martyrs,  ao- 
eording  to  the  days  when  they  were  honored  in  the 
service  of  the  mass,  the  place  and  day  of  their 
•afferiog,  no  mention  being  made  of  details,  and 
as  single  days  were  appropriated  to  the  memory 
of  several  saints  of  different  countries  and  pro- 
vincea,  it  mast  have  been  not  a  mere  calendar, 
but  a  Martyrology.  As  Gregory  wrote  on  the 
sappontion  that  this  was  alM  used  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  inferred  from  this  the  existence  of  a 
widely  circalated  treatise  on  the  sabject,  we  are 
warranted  in  regarding  it  aa  oontaining  the 
primary  beginnings  of  tiiat  Mar^rrology  irtiiob, 


in  after  times,  was  known  under  the  name  of  .^ 
romtfs.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  him  to  have 
been  the  real  author  of  it.  If  Caasiodore  ide 
inttitut.  divinar.  literar.  o.  32,  Oper.  Venet  1729, 
II.  p.  526),  when  recommending  the  study  of 
the  viUepatrum,  eonfeationeg  fidelimn,  pas»icme$ 
martyrutn,  makes  mention  of  Jerome,  he  could 
not,  on  any  supposition,  have  had  his  mind  on 
the  so-called  Martyrology  of  Jerome,  inasmuch 
as  the  things  he  speaks  of,  such  as  reading  for 
the  purposes  of  devotion  and  imitation,  ana  the 
importance  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  of  self- 
government  and  the  practice  of  asceticism,  are 
net  to  be  found  in  a  calendar,  which  merely 
gives  in  tabular  form,  names,  days  and  places. 
We  are  left  to  conjecture  how  Jerome  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Martyrology.  As  Gregory  I.  in  bis  de- 
scription of  the  book,  makes  no  mention  of  him 
as  the  composer  of  it,  we  conclude  that  in  his 
age  he  was  not  recognised  as  such.  In  no  long 
time,  however,  the  name  of  Jerome,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  ecclesiastical 
science  in  the  West,  found  a  pkoe  in  all  litur- 
gical writings.  Having  gained  the  respect  of 
the  Church  by  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible, 
it  was  supposed  that  he  had  also  arranged  the 
Lessons  {eotae»).  He  was  looked  npon  besides 
as  the  author,  or  rather  translator  of  the  ancient 
treatise  de  viri*  ilbtttribut,  or  the  eatoUigiu  of 
the  older  ecclesiastical  writers,  which  included 
not  only  martyrs,  but  also  saints,  and  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  the  elose  relationship  as  mentioned 
above  between  the  Acta  Martyrum  and  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the 
Martyrology.  This  much  is  certain,  that  as 
early  as  the  4th  century  single  churches  haj 
their  calendars  for  their  own  native  martyrs,  and 
composed  from  these,  as  early  as  the  6th  century, 
general  Marbrrologies  which  circulated  under 
the  name  of  Jerome.  As  each  church  allowed 
the  original  sketch  to  be  oompleted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  details,  and  the  Martyrology  to  be  per- 
fected by  the  use  of  the  local  calendars,  they 
must  of  ooarse  have  presented  various  forms. 
This  fact  serves  to  reconcile  the  different  copies 
of  the  so-oalled  Jerome,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  libraries  of  some  monasteries  (ed.  Fr.  Mar. 
Florentimu,  Luoae,  1668,  sq. ;  d'Achery,  spicileg. 
ed.  nov.  II.  p.  27,  according  to  a  codex  of  the 
Franciscan  monastery  Gallon,  written  about 
804;  Joh.  Bapi.  SaUeriut,  Act  Sanot  Bolland. 
Jan.  Tom.  VI.,  according  to  copies  from  Reiohe- 
nau,  St  Ulrich  in  Augsburg,  Corvey,  &o.). 

Though  this  Mar^rology  retained  tne  old 
form  of  the  Kalendaria,  making  mention  simply 
of  the  martyrs,  the  day  and  place  of  their  Pas- 
sion, without  anv  detailed  historical  accounts, 
the  recommendation  of  Cassiodore  to  read  their 
lives  for  the  purposes  of  devotion  and  imitation, 
proves  that  this  species  of  literature  was  culti- 
vated beyond  the  mere  calendar  style.  Whilst 
these  Kalendaria  and  the  Martyrologies  that 
grew  ont  of  tiiem  subserved  a  mere  Titargical 
purpose,  by  the  classifying  of  the  names  of  the 
saints  who  were  to  be  remembered  at  mass, 
there  were  men  whose  reverence  towards  the 
martyrs  induced  them  to  compose  more  detailed 
accounts  of  their  sufferings.  The  proofs  of  this 
are  quite  abundant  A  Council  held  at  Carthage 
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(397)  can.  47  (Brvn*.  Concil.  I.  p.  133)  ordered 
the  reading  not  only  of  Lessons  irom  toe  Sacred 
Scriptures,  but  also  the  pcaiiones  mariyrum  at 
their  yearly  festivals.  A  Roman  Coancil  (494) 
(Matui  VIII.  p.  149)  eviaced  greater  circum- 
•pecUon.  Pope  Gelasias,  regardless  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  martyrs  were  held,  forbade 
the  reading  of  the  acts  of  the  saints  in  the 
ehnrches,  becanse  the  names  of  the  anthors 
were  unknown,  and  unbelievers,  heretics  and 
ignorant  men  (idiotis)  bad  added  mach  that  was 
superfluous  and  out  of  place.  Less  cautions 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  monastic  system  who, 
like  Cassiodore  and  Ferreolus  of  Uzis  in  the  6th 
century  (regal,  o.  18 ;  SoUien-Broekie  cod.  regul. 
I.  p.  160),  strongly  advised  the  monks  to  read 
the  gexta  martyrum.  The  fact  that  it  was  re- 
commended to  select  from  these  writings  what 
night  be  suitable  for  each  day,  proves  that  they 
did  not  contain  in  calendar  form  the  histories  of 
the  saints  arranged  according  to  their  corres- 
ponding days ;  it  rather  shows  that  what  might 
be  appropriate  for  use  on  particular  days  coald 
be  selected  from  these  accounts  of  their  suffer- 
ings by  the  help  of  the  above-mentioned  Kalen- 
daria  and  Martyrologies.  That  such  was  the 
ease  Avitns  of  Vienna  declares  in  a  fragment  of 
one  of  his  homilies  (Sirmond,  op.  II.  p.  97) ; 
and  that  such  collections  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
martyrs  were  widely  disseminated  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  Boniface,  when  in  Germany,  re- 
quested Bugga,  an  English  nun,  to  send  him  a 
copy  of  them  (Ep.  Bonif.  ed.  WlkrdttDein,  no.  3, 
p.  15).  As  Adrian  I.  in  a  letter  of  vindication 
of  the  7th  Synod  {Manxi,  XIII.  p.  800),  reports 
that  besides  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the  vita  pa- 
\rum,  but  only  such  as  were  written  by  orthodox 
trriters,  were  read,  we  conclude  that  in  Rome 
also  the  critical  caution  with  which  such  compo- 
sitions had  been  received,  had  died  away. 

In  order  fully  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  later 
Acta  Sanctorum,  we  must  take  into  aooonnt  a 
third  class  of  writings,  the  so-called  vita  pairum, 
which,  composed  by  well-known  anthors,  con- 
tained the  lives  of  men  distinguished  in  the 
Church,  and  as  their  object  was  more  literary 
than  devotional,  may  be  regarded  as  reliable 
sources  of  history.  Of  priceless  value,  in  this 
respect,  for  the  history  of  the  conntries  lying 
along  the  Danube  during  the  second  half  of  the 
Stb  century,  are  the  sketches  of  Severus  by  bis 
pupil  Eugippius  (Church  Hist.  Germany,  I.  p. 
227),  also  the  biographies  of  Columbian  bv 
Jonas,  of  Gallus,  of  Boniface,  &c.,  which,  though 
colored  by  a  love  for  the  practice  of  asceticism 
M  taught  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  cannot  bv 
any  means  be  put  on  a  level  with  them.  Such 
compositions,  even  of  a  more  reliable  character, 
may  be  found  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches.  To  the  latter  belong  many  histories 
written  in  honor  of  the  chiefs  of  the  monastic 
system,  such  as  Palladius  (420),  in  his  Uwoiuxor, 
kUtoria  Lanaiaca,  called  after  Lansus,  an  officer 
of  the  court,  Eeraelidei  his  contemporary,  in 
ha  paradiiut,  ».  de  viiupaintm,  and  John  Ifot- 
ehus,  surnamed  Emfutis  (tG20),  author  of  a  life 
of  the  monks  to  the  time  of  Heraolius,  with  the 
title  XiifuM  Xtt^uwaptor  or  ytbf  totfdiiieof  {gr.  tt 
lot.  Fronio  Due.  Auct.  BiU.  Pair.  T.  II.  p.  1057 ; 
«nd  BM.  fair.  Paris,  1644,  T.  2UIL  p.  1055). 


These  writings,  together  with  some  extracts  fVom 
them  (Orasse,  Liter.  Hist,  of  Mid.  Ages,  I.,  1.  p. 
223,  Leipsic,  1839),  are  known  in  the  Oreek 
Church  by  the  name  of  ytptreum,  jOufuuen,  Kov 
OBtxs  and  Kortpuca.  Next  comes  Simon  MetOr 
phrattes  (900,  or  according  to  some  in  the  12th 
century)  of  the  Byisntian  court,  of  whose  lire* 
of  the  saints  122  yet  remain.  Giving  a  loose 
rein  to  the  most  arbitrary  fancies,  and  fre- 
ouently  confounding  the  saints  of  the  East  and 
tlie  West,  be  is  historically  unreliable.  Among 
the  compositions  of  the  Latin  Charch  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  above-mentioned  catalogut  as- 
cribed to  Jerome,  the  14  hymns  of  Prudentiu* 
Peristephanon  s.  de  coronis  et  passinnibus  Mar- 
tyrum, and  the  works  of  Gregory  of  Tmtrs,  which 
are  biographies  of  men  distinguished  in  tha 
Church,  de  miraadit,  vita  patrum,  de  gloria  mar- 
tyrum, *c.  The  historical  material  having  been 
thug  very  moch  increased,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  filling  up  the  imperfect  Martyr- 
ologies and  of  enriching  them  with  historical 
notices  of  every  description. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  8tli  century  men 
taking  for  an  example  the  Martyrology  that  cir- 
culated widely  under  cover  of  Jerome's  name, 
to  the  bare  statistics  of  which  minute  historical 
details  had  been  added  from  time  to  time,  began 
to  compose  Martyrologies  on  this  plan.  The 
so-called  Martyrofoginm  Romanum,  which  Ado, 
Bishop  of  Vienna  (t875),  obtained  from  a  monk 
in  Aqaileio,  was  written  pretty  much  in  the 
barren  style  of  the  old  form.  In  the  more  an- 
cient period  there  was  not  a  proper  Martyrolo- 
gium  Romanum.  None  could  have  existed, 
because  individual  churches  had  no  general 
Martyrologies,  but  mere  calendars.  Even  the 
work  which  Gregory  I.  described  was  not,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  properly  Roman, 
but  circulated  through  the  whole  Church.  Nor 
had  the  Roman  Church  stronger  claims  upon  the 
work  issued  by  Sixtus  V.  as  a  Roman  Martyr- 
ology than  any  other  Church,  since  it  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  Roman  copy  of  the  Martyr- 
ology generally  received  under  the  name  of 
Jerome.  Well  known  are  the  blunders  which 
his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  caused  Baronius  to 
perpetrate  in  bis  edition  of  it,  who  metamor- 
phosed into  a  virgin  by  name  Synoris  the  two 
saints  Juventius  and  Maximus,  mentioned  by 
Chrysostom  in  one  of  his  homilies  as  £iwupl(  twr 
ayiur  lutfttvpov,  that  is,  biga  martyrum. 

The  Martyrologies  which  circulated  under 
cover  of  the  name  of  Bede,  were  generally  com- 
posed in  the  old  style,,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  century  attempts  were  made  to  enlarge 
them  by  the  addition  of  more  detailed  historical 
notices,  as  was  done  by  Floras,  a  sub-deacon  of 
Lyons.  These  compositions  clearly  prove  that 
their  authors  made  good  use  of  the  acts  of  the 
saints  which  were  trMsnred  up  in  the  calendar 
style  of  the  ancient  Martyrologies.  The  latest 
of  such  authors  is  Notker  (Balbulus,  t912),  who 
also  enriched  his  Martyrology  by  the  addition 
of  much  interesting  historical  matter  ( Canwttu, 
lection,  ant.  II.  3.  p.  89). 

The  gradual  enlar^ment  of  the  old  Mar^ 
ologies  introduced,  with  the  opening  of  the  9th 
century,  a  new  method  of  writing  the  lives  of  the 
■Mnts,  whiob,  withotit  any  regard  for  historioal 
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trath(n1n«s«,  narrowed  tbsm  to  tbe  mere  par- 
poses  of  devotion.    Now  boean  the  period  of 
Legends,  which  subjected  religion  and  the  exhi- 
bitions of  its  power  to  the  action  of  an  unbridled 
imagination,  and  not  anfrequeatly  pat  the  purest 
inventions  of  fsnoj  in  tbo  plaoe  of  real  ooour- 
rencee.    The  desire  to  trace  back  the  settle- 
ment of  a  country,  or  the  foundation  of  a  city, 
to  some  distinguished   saint  of  the  primitive 
times,  to  an  apostle  or  the  disciple  of  an  apostle, 
as  Paris  had  done  in  the  claim  it  professed  to 
have  on  Saint  Dionysius,  opened  a  wide  range 
tor  the  practice  of  this  kind  of  writing.     It  was 
now  that  in  Germany  men  composed  biographies 
of  saints  Eucharins,  Yalerins  and  Matemus,  who 
vere   said  to  have  converted  Alsace  and  the 
countries  of  the  Khine,  and  established  churches 
at  Treves,  Cologne  and  Taogiers  ( Church  Hut. 
Cferman.  I.  p.  79) ;  whilst  monasteries  gloried 
in  the  possession  of  histories  crowded  with  an 
account  of  the  miracles  their  respective  found- 
ers were  reported  to  have  wrought,  and  esteemed 
it  a  high  honor  to  be  engurad  in  enriching  the 
ancient  editions  of  their  Uvea  by  miracles  of 
their  own  invention.     That  these  histories  were 
mere  literary  productions  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  they  generally  opened  with  an  apology 
on  the  part  of  the  author  for  venturing  to  un- 
dertake the  writing  of  them.    Thus  did  the 
harmless  legend  b^me  a  piece  of  deliberate 
deception.    The  historical  value  of  all  the  lives 
of  the  aunts  of  this  period  is  of  small  account, 
whilst  many  histories  of  a  more  ancient  time  are 
entitled  to  greater  credit  and  a  more  favorable 
consideration.    A  collection  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  worthy  of  respect,  was  made  during  the 
middle  ages  by  Jacoh  a  Voragiae,  or  Viraggio, 
in  the  13th  century,  in  his  history  of  the  Longo- 
bards  or  Ugenda  aurea  (first  edit  with  date,  s.  1. 
1474,  f.;  up  to  1500  were  published  71  edit.), 
and  Pder  a  Natalibus  (11382),  Catalogns  Sano- 
torom,  Vicentiie,  1493,  sq. 
The  newly  awakened  study  of  classic  anti- 

3aitj  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  having 
issipated  the  fogs  that  rested  upon  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  exploded  these  legends,  the 
histories  of  the  saints  began  to  l)e  written  by 
men  who  paid  a  proper  respect  to  the  laws  of 
criticism  and  histonoal  verity.  The  first  col- 
lection of  this  kind  was  arranged  hj  Boninus 
Mamhritm*,  Sanctuarium,  Venet.  147^.  Aloyt. 
Upoman  contented  himself  with  publishing 
in  Latin  Greek  compositions,  Vitce  Sanctorum, 
Bom.  1551-60,  Ylll.  Tom.  4,  whilst  LaruetU. 
Smritu,  a  Carthusian  of  Cologne,  ViUe  Sana- 
iorum.  Colon.  1569,  VI.  T.  sq.  followed  the  old 
calendar  arrangement,  and  did  nothing  more 
than  alter  and  polish  the  style  of  the  older  trea- 
tises. In  no  long  time  these  labors  were  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  colossal  undertaking  of  the 
learned  Jesuits  of  Antwerp,  Br.  Bolland  and  his 
contemporaries,  who  compiled  the  Acta  Sancio- 
rvm,  motquot  toto  orbe  coluntur,  Antwerp,  1643, 
tq.  The  plan  of  this  work  was  devised  by  the 
well-known  Jesuit  Ileribert  Rosweyd ;  after  his 
death  (1C29]  the  collections  that  bad  been  made 
were  placed,  by  command  of  the  Order,  in  the 
hands  of  John  BulUnd  (born  1596,  tl665},  who 
aided  by  the  combined  industry  of  the  Order, 
nceived  £tam  all  parts  of  Europe  so  large  a 


quantity  of  matter  tiiat  the  original  plan,  which 
included  but  18  volumes  as  the  scope  of  the 
whole  work,  had  to  be  enlarged  ad  inaefloitum. 
His  coadjutors  were  Gottfrieid  Hensehen  (bom 
1600,  flBSl)  and  Daniel  Papebroch  (born  1628, 
tl714).  The  museum  at  Antwerp  was  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Order,  which  the  death  of  laborers 
in  this  enterprise  did  not  interrupt,  as  aocordins 
to  arrangements  firesh  workmen  were  supplied. 
The  travels  of  Hensohen  and  Papebroch,  eom- 
menoed  under  the  patronage  of  Pope  Alexander 
YII.,  through  Germany,  Italy  and  France,  re- 
sulteid  in  an  aecession  to  the  Institute  of  such 
large  masses  of  rich  material  that  tiiey  filled 
53  folio  volumes. 

The  rrspeot  for  history  and  the  critical  aco> 
men  of  the  Bollandists,  as  well  as  tiie  complete- 
ness of  the  material  and  the  rich  treasures  of 
manuscripts  which  could  only  have  been  gath- 
ered from  the  boundless  resources  of  the  SooietT 
of  Jesus,  put  this  work  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  comparison  with  the  earlier  collections  of 
the  lives  of  the  sainte.  They  published  the  acts 
of  the  saints,  as  they  were  studied  irith  the  help 
of  all  the  Codices  at  their  disposal,  and  prefaced 
them  with  the  most  thorough  introductions  and 
commentaries.  Their  merite  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  may  be  tested  by  the  fact  that 
Hensohen  discovered  the  elaim  of  Daeobert  II., 
of  whom  earlier  historians  had  entirelv  lost  si^ht, 
to  a  position  in  the  line  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  and  that  Papebroch  ^thered  materials 
which  were  of  essential  service  in  establishing 
the  science  of  diplomacy.  The  Bollandists 
opened  the  way  for  historical  investigation,  and 
implicit  confldenee  may  be  placed  in  the  results 
they  arrived  at. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  they  allowed  tiieir  theo- 
logical views  to  shackle  the  freedom  of  their  his- 
torical researches.  The  enei^ic  independence 
of  their  Order,  which  as  an  institution  pursued 
ite  gi^ntic  design  of  snlnecting  to  ito  sway 
the  apirit  of  man,  within  the  pale  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  it  is  trae,  yet  not  as  her  inferior, 
but  her  eqoal,  was  strong  and  resolute  enough 
to  vindicate  the  untrammelled  freedom  of  tne 
men  who  were  selected  to  brighten  its  glory 
by  the  composition  of  history.  The  A<da 
Sanctorum,  indeed,  stand  in  good  fellowship 
with  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  papal  system, 
against  which  they  will  never  intentionally 
wage  a  war,  bat  rather,  as  oocasion  requires, 
confess  themselves  orthodox  and  obedient  to 
Rome.  But  beyond  this  their  obeisance  does 
not  extend.  They  acknowledge  no  blind  sub- 
jection to  ecclesiastical  authority,  when  it  seeks 
to  restrict  the  liberty  of  historical  investigation. 
They  indulge  no  designed  perversions  or  dis- 
placement of  facto  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  Rome,  as  may  be  abundantly  proven 
against  Baronius.  So  far  from  being  influenced 
by  that  timorous  dread  which  withholds  the 
results  of  criticism  that  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  may  not  suffer  damage,  the  love  of  free 
historical  investigation  which  characterised  the 
Order  often  assumed  an  air  of  boldness  and 
arrogance  which,  springing  from  the  vigorous 
feeling  of  self-dependence  that  Miimated  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  the  conviction  of  its  indispen- 
sable necessity  for  the  good  of  the  CathoUo 
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Chnroh,  and  tbe  eSectaal  urrice  it  had  rendered 
her,  dealt  ^werful  blows  against  other  less 
flexible  institutes,  and  acted  as  if  it  expected, 
as  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  utmost  indulgence  at 
the  hands  of  those  it  serred.  With  what  keen 
delight  did  not  Dr.  Papebroeh  explode  the  claims 
of  the  simple-minded  Carmelites,  who  professed 
to  derive  their  oriein  fh>m  the  prophet  Elias 
himself  on  Mount  Carmel  t  And  even  afVer  they 
had  gone  to  Rome  and  obtained  a  prohibition 
upon  bis  oritioism,  he  paid  no  respect  to  it  until 
he  had,  in  language  of  malicious  irony,  exposed 
them  to  ridicule.  A  consideration  of  tbe  colos- 
sal achieTenients  of  the  Order  of  Jesnits,  on  the 
field  of  history,  is  well  calculated  to  inspire 
some  proper  appreciation  of  the  immense  spi- 
ritual influence  it  exerted  OTer  all  that  came 
within  its  reach. 

The  suppression  of  the  Order,  1773,  when  49 
Tolumes,  bringing  it  down  to  the  7th  of  October, 
bad  been  finished,  gare  the  first  shock  to  the 
work  of  the  Bollandists.  Tbe  high  regard,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  was  held,  guarantied  its  con- 
tinuance. Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  the  88th 
Tolume,  enriched  with  her  own  likeness,  had 
been  dedicated,  was  desirous  of  uniting  the  Insti- 
tute with  the  Academy  at  Brussels ;  but  as  the 
house  of  the  Jesuits  in  Antwerp  hstd  been  eon- 
Terted  into  a  militair  school,  it  was  determined 
to  settie  the  learned  authors  in  tbe  Abbey  Cau- 
denberg,  where  in  1780  the  Slst  volume  was 

Snblished.  The  plans  for  reform  projected  by 
oseph  II.,  who  could  find  no  pleasure  in  a  work 
which  perpetuated  the  spirit  of  an  Order  that 
opposea  his  designs,  made  things  still  worse. 
AccQsations  growing  out  of  the  slow  progress 
of  tbe  book  towards  its  completion,  induced  the 
Emperor  to  issue  the  unreasonable  proclamation 
that  one  volame  should  be  published  each  year, 
and  the  whole  work  be  finished  within  at  least 
10  years.  At  last  the  Institote  itself  of  the  Bol- 
landists was  suppressed,  1788 ;  though  the  dis- 
persion of  its  literary  treasures  was  happily 
prevented  by  their  purchase  by  the  Prtlmon- 
atrant  Abbey  of  Tangerloo.  After  the  lapse  of 
three  years  the  sixth  volume  for  October  was 
issued,  containing  the  12-15  October.  The  ir- 
ruption of  the  French  converted  Belgium  into 
a  republic,  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  were 
declared  the  property  of  the  state,  the  canons, 
together  with  the  Bollandists,  fled  from  tbe 
country,  the  monastery  was  sold,  and  only  a 
portion  of  their  literary  wealth  translated  to 
Westphalia.  Daring  the  Restoration  the  can- 
ons of  Tangerloo  gathered  again  much  of  the 
material,  and  in  oar  time  an  attempt  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Jesuits  to  recommence  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum is  an  unmistakeable  sign  of  the  revival 
of  their  Order.  The  seventh  volume  for  Octo- 
ber, containing  the  15th  and  16th  October,  and 
published  at  Brussels  in  1189  folio  pages,  in  the 
year  1845,  followed  the  announcement  of  it  in 
1837.  Pages  1-108  had  been  printed  at  Tan- 
gerloo and  designed  for  the  sixth  volume,  but 
now  appeared  as  a  reprint,  with  the  names  of 
Jos.  Vandermcere  and  Jo».  Vanheeke  as  editors. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  spirit  that 
breathes  in  the  old  Acta  Sanctorum  nas  been 
rerived  by  those  who,  in  our  day,  have  nnder- 
taken  the  task  of  continuing  them.    Neither  in 


historical  erudition,  nor  in  critical  acumen,  still 
less  in  that  genial  sympathy  with  the  heart 
of  history  and  grasp  of  spirit  which  oharao- 
teriied  the  labors  of  Hcnschen  and  Papebroeh, 
are  the  modem  Bollandists  equal  to  their  prede- 
cessors. It  is  plain  that  the  Order,  with  all  the 
advantages  acfiraing  to  it  from  the  vigorous  ad- 
vances it  has  made  since  its  revival,  has  not  yet 
recovered  that  spiritual  independence  which,  ia 
its  earlier  perioaa,  prescribed  a  limit  to  the  laws 
of  the  Catbulio  Church,  and  accommodated 
them  to  its  purposes.  The  way  in  which  Van- 
dermoere  handles  the  life  of  St.  Theresa  of  the 
Order  of  Carmelites,  p.  109-790,  allowing  him- 
self to  indulge  in  fruitless  and  tedious  investi- 
gatinhs,  conducted  in  the  style  of  the  veriest 
casuist,  which  never  troubled  tbe  mind  of  the 
old  Bollandists,  is  not  calculated  to  beget  confi- 
dence in  the  continuation  and  probable  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  Its  fate  depends  on  that  of 
the  Order,  the  future  of  which  we  cannot  pre- 
dict 

A  rather  faulty  edition  of  the  Antwerp  ori- 
ginal was  published  at  Venice  in  1734,  a  re- 
print in  52  volumes.  Besides  this,  extracts 
were  issued  for  the  use  of  particular  countries, 
which  contained  the  lives  of  such  saints  as  were 
particularly  reverenced  by  their  inhabitants,  e. 
g.  for  Hungary  Ti/marice,  1743,  4.,  for  Belgium 
BruxdUt,  1783,  6  vols.  4.  by  Jos.  Oheequidres. 

Besides  these  works  of  the  Bollandists,  the 
lives  of  the  saints  were  composed  in  various 
forms  and  from  various  points  of  view.  Theo- 
dore Ruinart  merely  designed  to  write  the  old 
authentic  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  confined  himself  to  the  first  four  centu- 
ries {Acta  primorum  martyrum  aincara  el  sdeda, 
Paris,  1689,  4).  Individual  Orders  took  care 
to  have  recorded  the  lives  of  the  saints  they 
claimed  to  be  their  own  peculiar  property,  as 
was  done  by  MahiUon,  who  rivalled  tne  erudition 
and  industry  of  the  Bollandists  {Acta  Sandor. 
Ordin.  Benedictini,  Paris,  1668,  9  vols.  ful.). 
Thus  also  for  the  Carmelites,  11.  Ant.  AUgre, 
Paradisus  Carmeletici  decoris,  Logdun.  1639,  f.; 
for  the  Cestercians,  Chr.  Henriquez,  Martyrolo- 
gium  Cesterciense,  Antv.  1630,  f. ;  for  the  monks 
of  Cluny,  Du  Chesne,  Andr,  Querceianus,  Bib- 
lioth.  Cluniacens.  s.  de  viti  miracul.  et  scrip- 
tie  patrnm  Cluniacens,  Paris,  1614,  f. ;  for  the 
Franciscans,  Art  de  Monsiier,  Martyrol.  Fran- 
ciscan. Paris,  1638,  f.;  for  the  Dominicans,  Mar- 
tyroloz.  ord.  Prsedicator.  .p.  Seraph.  Siccum, 
Kom.  1637, 4.;  for  the  Premonstranensians,  Van 
der  Sterre,  Natales  (i.  e.  the  day  of  death,  as  the 
birth  of  the  new  lifej  Sanctor.  Ord.  Prssmonstrat. 
Antwerp,  1627, 4.  In  general,  Alph,de  Vittegas, 
Flos  Sanctor.  historia  general  de  la  vida  y  hechos 
de  Jesu  Christo  y  de  todos  los  Santos  de  que 
reza  la  iglesia  catolica,  Toledo,  1591,  3  vnll.  f.; 
Andr.  Baillet,  les  vies  des  Saints,  Paris,  1701,  3 
voU.  f.;  O.  Vlich,  Hist  of  the  Sainte,  Prague 
and  Vienna,  1782,  4  vol. ;  Vlte  dei  Santi  e  dei 
personaggi  ill.  del  Ant  Test.  Torino,  1788,  4  voU. 
ax.  &c.  ^Biographies  of  saints  belonging  to  par- 
ticular countries  were  also  written :  thus  I\r. 
Foppens,  Batavia  sacra.  Bmxell.  1714,  f. ;  A. 
de  Saussay,  Martyrologium  Oallicanum,  Paris, 
1637 ;  M.  Rader,  Bavaria  sancta  et  pia,  August 
Vind.  1704 ;  /.  Tarnqji  Salaxar,  Martyrolo^um 
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ITwpMiienin,  Lugd.  1651 ;  aloo  such  aa  vere 
kienticAl  with  the  ecclp8^Kstic»I  hiHtnry  of  parti- 
ealar  cnantries,  as  WhorUm,  Anf(lia  Sacra. 
Land.  1691 ;  Berihdldi  (liitelii),  Sancta  et  beata, 
Aoitria,  Aug.  Vind.  1750,  &c. 

Rbttbiko. — Ermeniroui. 
Aetl  of  Pilatp.— (See  IHlatt.) 
AdMl-BinuilOIl  or  Hadad-Rimoion  (Zach.  12 : 
11)  a  city  upon  the  plain  of  Megiddo  in  the 
Dortbem  part  of  Palestine,  where  Josiah  king 
of  Jodah  was  Tanqnished  and  slain  by  Pharaoh 
Necho  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  23  :  29 ;  2  Chron.  35 : 
22-25).  According  to  Jerome  (upon  Zach.  12  : 
11)  it  was  afterwards  called  Mazioiianopolis  in 
boDor  of  the  emperor  Mazimian.  It  was  17 
Boman  miles  from  Cesarea  and  10  from  Jecreel, 
and  near  the  present  El  Lejjum  {Robinson.  Par 
lert.  III.  2. 792 ;  Baumer,  Palest  153,  note  110). 
(IFiiwr,  Wetztrib  WelU.)  * 

Adalbert  of  Prague,  Bishop  of  Bohemia,  and 
■abseqaently  apostle  of  Prussia  and  Poland, 
waa  bom  (950)  of  a  noble  Bohemian  family. 
His  paternal  name  was  Woyteeh.    His  parents 
placed  bim  under  the  tutelage  of  Adalbert,  the 
first  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  that  he  might 
be  educated  for  the  clerical  profession  in  the 
cathedral  school  established  there,  and  at  that 
time   ander  the    direction    of   the    celebrated 
teacher  Otriko.    The  youth  made  rapid  progress 
in  his  studies,  and  became  a  special  favorite  of 
the  worthy  archbishop,  who  changed  bis  parental 
name  and  sabetitnted  that  by  which  he  is  known 
in  ehnroh  history.    The  relations  of  Bohemia  to- 
OennanT  opened  a  brilliant  course  to  Adalbert. 
Althoagn  It  had  been  subjugated  by  force  of 
arms,  Otho  I.  soon  felt  the  need  of  spiritual 
ioflnenee  in  order  to  confirm  the  conquest    He 
founded  the  bishopriok  of  Prague,  and  incorpo- 
rated it  with  the  metropotilanate  of  Menti.   The 
first  incnmbent  of  this  new  chair  was  Die&nua; 
a  natiTe  Saxon,  bnt  familiar  with  the  Slavonian 
laogoage.     The  Bohemians  of  course  were  quick 
to  peroeir«  that  the  true  purpose  of  Otho's  zeal 
m  converting  the  people  to  Christianity  was  to 
strengthen  Ube  political  chains  fastened  upon 
tbem,  and  they  therefore  regarded  the  strange 
priests  sent  among  them  as  instruments  in  the 
Bands  of  foreign  tyranny.    Diethmar  moreover 
was  not  merely  obnoxious  as  the  agent  of  Ger" 
laan   rule,   bnt  was    personally  unworthy  of 
regard.     A  cotempora^  says  that  on  his  death- 
bed the  covetous  prelate  bitterly  deplored  that 
he  bad  been  more  anxious  to  amass  wealth  than 
promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people  committed  to  his  care.    After  Dietbmar's 
death  (982)  the  German  court  flattered  itself 
that  the  animosity  of  the  Bohemians  might  be 
assuaged  by  the  appointment  of  a  native  as  bis 
soecessor,  and  accordingly  singled  out  Adalbert 
(Woyteeh)  for  the  purpose.    In  the  summer  of 
983  Otto  II.  held  a  diet  in  Verona.     Among 
many  others  Adalbert,  accompanied  by  a  Bohe- 
Biian  commission  favorable  to  his  election,  ap- 
peared, and  was  at  once  invested  with  the  staff 
and  ring,  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  983,  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Prague  by  WiUig  the  Metro- 
politan of  Mentx.    Tne  new  bishop,  however, 
very  soon  diaoovered  that  his  duties  aa  servant 
of  the  German  crown  conflicted  with  his  national 
feelings  and  hia  obUgations  to  the  ChrisUan 


Church.  Appointed  by  the  emperor  to  maintain 
the  ecclesiastical  dependence  of  Bohemia  upon 
Germany,  he  was  bound  by  oath  to  do  all  in  hia 
power  to  effect  that  object  And  yet  he  could 
not  endure  the  thought  as  a  true  Slavonian  and 
an  honest  bishop,  of  debasing  religious  means 
to  merely  worldly  ends.  His  office  therefore, 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  him, 
was  a  constant  occasion  of  vexation  and  pain. 
If  he  endeavored  to  be  faithful  to  the  emperor 
the  people  denounced  him ;  if  he  strove  to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  wrong  the  emperor  was 
displeased.  Unable  to  endure  this  mental 
struggle  he  fled  twice  to  Rome  for  release,  bat 
each  time  Willig  his  metropolitan  succeeded  in 
having  him  ordered  back.  About  the  close  of 
the  10th  century  a  secret  league  was  formed  by 
a  number  of  the  most  prominent  clergy,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  oppose  the  Saxon  house 
in  its  perversion  of  religion  to  worldly  and  poli- 
tical ends,  especially  among  the  barbarians 
dwelling  along  the  northern  and  eastern  bor- 
ders of  Germany,  and  to  secure  for  the  newly 
converted  tribes  ecclesiastical  independence  of 
the  German  Church.  Into  this  league  Adalbert 
was  drawn  during  his  second  flight  to  Rome. 
But  he  was  too  conscientious  to  quit  the  service 
of  the  German  Church  without  a  formal  notice 
and  discbarge ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  third 
visit  to  Rome  (996)  that  he  obtained  permission 
from  Gregory  V.,  and  afterwards  from  Otto  III. 
also,  to  follow  the  impalses  of  bis  heart  and 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  tbe  conver- 
sion of  Slavonia.  He  first  went  to  Poland. 
Boleslans  (992)  had  recently  succeeded  his  father 
Micoslaus  in  the  government,  and  was  doing  for 
Poland  what  Otto  I.  or  Henry  I.  bad  done  for 
Germany.  Here  Adalbert  resolved  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  found  a  church.  Protected  by  a 
guard  of  30  armed  men,  and  accompanied  by 
two  assistant  ecclesiastics,  his  brother  Radim 
(Gardentius)  and  priest  Benedict,  he  started  in 
the  spring  of  997  in  a  vessel  down  the  Weichsel 
to  Dantig,  where  be  tarried  a  few  days  and 
baptized  many  people.  From  thence  he  crossed 
the  Balti«  to  Samland  where  he  dismissed  his 
guards  and  at  once  began  bis  labors  among  tbe 
heathen  Prussians.  The  first  attempts  were 
ominous  of  evil.  He  was  abused,  beaten,  and 
frequently  compelled  to  flee  for  his  life.  One 
day  he  accidentally  trod  upon  one  of  their  holy 
shields,  which  so  incensed  them  that  a  party  of 
them  seized  him  and  bonnd  the  other  mission- 
aries. Adalbert  received  the  fatal  blow  at  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  Prussian  priests,  and  died 
in  the  act  of  prayer  for  his  murderers  on  April 
23,  997.  His  corpse  was  cut  in  pieces.  His 
two  companions  escaped  and  reported  the  tra- 
gedy to  Boleslans,  who  purchased  the  dismem- 
bered remains  for  a  great  sura,  and  had  them 
sacredly  deposited  in  the  principal  church  of 
Gnesen,  where  crowds  of  pious  pilgrims  visited 
his  tomb  in  tbe  superstitious  belief  of  finding 
peculiar  virtue  in  his  mouldering  bones.  Thence- 
forth Adalbert  was  venerated  as  the  apostle  and 
martyr  of  the  Slavonians.  Gfrorer.* 

Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen  (1045),  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Germany.  His  brother  Dedo  was 
palsgrave  of  Saxony,  an  office  previously  filled 
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ly  their  fatber  Frederiek.  He  iini  sppeftred  in 
public  life  as  Rub-deacon  of  Hermann,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  (1032-1035),  after  the  death 
of  whose  immediate  eucceseor  Beroelin  (tl045) 
Adalbert  was  elevated  to  the  ohair  through  the 
influence  of  Henry  III.  During  the  stormy 
reigns  of  this  king  and  bis  son  Henry  IV., 
Adalbert  played  an  important  part.  He  com- 
bined in  bis  character  many  of  the  virtues  of  a 
nobleman  and  an  ecclesiastic,  with  less  com- 
mendable traits,  especially  an  unbounded  am- 
bition. The  political  schemes  of  Henry  IIL 
opened  a  wide  field  for  their  display.  He  was 
a  willing  instrnment  in  the  hands  of  Henry  for 
curbing  the  growing  influence  of  the  house  of 
BillungRn,  the  hereditary  claimants  of  the  Duke- 
dom of  Saxony.  Partly  in  reward  for  his  ser>- 
Tices,  but  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Adalbert  more  effeetually  to  check  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Billungen,  Henry  conferred  upon 
the  archbishop  sundry  political  honors  and 
ecclesiastical  emoluments.  This  inflamed  the 
Saxon  dnke  with  implacable  rancor. 

Henry  used  Adalbert  for  still  another  purpose. 
No  German  emperor,  Charles  the  Great  even  not 
excepted,  ever  labored  so  systematically  to  se- 
cure the  dominion  of  the  East  as  Henry  III. 
This  object  however  could  not  be  attained  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  Pope.  Various 
means  were  employed  to  secure  this.  He  man- 
aged to  have  men  of  his  own  choice  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Peter.  Gregory  VI.  having  been 
deposed  (Christmas,  1046),  uiree  German  bish- 
ops successively  filled  the  office,  Suidger  of  Bam- 
berg (Clement  II.),  Poppo  of  Brixen  (Damasins 
II.),  and  Bruno  of  Toul  (Leo  IX.).  He  also 
won  the  favor  of  a  number  of  influential  lay- 
men by  a  politic  distribution  of  territorial  pos- 
sessions. A  double  advantage  was  thus  secured. 
Those  thus  enriched  were  more  firmly  bound  to 
his  interests,  and  retrenched  the  temporal  ag- 
grandizement of  the  Popes,  as  the  territories  dis- 
tributed had  been  previously  under  papal  control. 
A  second  advantage  gained  was  that  only  such 
persons  could  become  Popes  who  bad  other 
sources  of  income  besides  the  small  revenues  of 
the  papal  domains.  The  three  above  named 
supported  themselves  mainly  with  the  incomes 
of  their  episoop^  sees.  Should  they  therefore 
transcend  their  authority,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
please the  emperor,  he  would  only  need  to  cut 
off  their  revenues  until  they  yielded  or  starved. 
But  even  this  did  not  seem  a  sufficient  security 
a^inst  pontifical  ambition.  He  therefore  de- 
vised a  tnird  measure  for  curtailing  the  power 
of  Rome.  The  Metropolitan  of  Milan  was  in- 
vested with  Patriarchal  authority,  and  mode 
independent  of  the  Pope.  .  At  the  same  time  a 
similar  dignity  was  conferred  upon  the  episcopal 
chair  of  Bremen.  To  the  last  measure  Adalbert 
yielded  ready  assent.  It  was  a  favorite  scheme 
of  bis  to  divide  the  adjacent  district  into  twelve 
bishoprics,  corresponding^ith  the  twelve  papal 
states.  To  these  others  should  afterwaras  be 
added,  until  the  extent  and  power  of  the  Bremen 
Patriarchate  would  fully  rival  the  glory  and 
influence  of  the  Romish  Pontificate,  and  place 
immense  ecclesiastical  patroAage  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  German  throne.  The  scheme  was 
executed  without  delay.    Henry  compelled  Cle- 


ment II.  to  acknowledge  the  official  equality  of 
Adalbert.  The  emperor  cast  his  sword  into  th» 
scales,  and  Adalbert's  ecclesiastical  domun 
rapidly  extended  towards  the  north.  "  Littla 
Bremen,"  says  the  historian  Adam,  "  became  & 
second  Rome,  visited  by  ambassadors  of  all  the 
northern  nations,  Icelanders,  Greenlanders,  and 
fVom  the  Orkneys,  praying  for  gospel  mission- 
aries to  be  sent  among  their  people."  The  pon- 
tificate of  Leo  IX.  however  darkened  all  tnee* 
fair  prospects  and  checked  the  aspirations  of 
Bremen.  That  Pope  issued  a  bull  which,  whilst 
it  promised  a  recognition  of  Adalbert  as  the 
apostolic  vicar  of  the  north,  required  the  condi- 
tion of  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  Romish  chair. 
With  this  demand  Adalbert  would  not  oomply. 
Leo  IX.  died  April  19, 1054,  and  was  soon  after 
followed  by  Henry  III.  (fOct.  5,  1056),  who  left 
his  throne  to  his  only  heir,  a  boy  of  six  years 
(Henry  IV.)  and  his  incompetent  widow,  and 
with  it  the  universal  enmity  which  the  fother's 
tyranny  had  kindled. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  scheme  «f  ft 
northern  patriarchate  was  necessarily  dropped. 
The  new  government  bad  enongh  to  do  with 
more  harassing  duties.  In  the  fall  of  10S6 
another  less  brilliant  but  no  lem  perplexing 
period  in  the  history  of  Adalbert  began.  The 
widowed  empress,  Agnes  of  Aquitania,  ruled  in 
the  name  of  her  youthful  son.  During  the  same 
year  Archbishop  Hanno  of  Cologne  contrived  to 
separate  the  young  prince  from  his  mother,  com- 
pelled the  empress  to  leave  Germany,  and  in 
connection  with  Adalbert  assumed  the  govern- 
ment. The  latter  soon  managed  to  shake  off  his 
associate  and  get  the  royal  lad  entirely  under 
his  own  cars.  For  many  subsequent  years 
Adalbert  was  in  fact  the  sovereign  of  Germany. 
He  is  charged  with  having  maintained  bis  posi- 
tion by  squandering  the  wealth  of  the  empire 
and  pandering  to  the  vices  of  his  ward.  la 
1066  however,  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the  bouse 
of  Billungen  succeeded  in  effecting  his  orei^ 
throw.  He  was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  arch- 
bishopric, the  extent  of  which  was  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  rapacity  of  the  Saxon  dukes.  Bat 
a  few  years  later  (1069)  we  find  him  re-admitted 
to  the  royal  court  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
former  influence,  and  zealously  using  it  to  incite 
Henry  IV.  to  avenge  him  upon  the  Billungen. 
His  scheme  succeeded.  The  war  between  Henry 
IV.  and  the  Saxons  broke  out,  and  Adalbert 
died  almost  simultaneously,  on  March  16,  1072. 
(Historical  sources:  Adami  brtnumsis  geata 
hammcAerg.  poniif.,  ed.  Pertz,  •vol.  7,  iamftertt 
annalet;  Bruno  de  bello  laxonica  in  the  5th  vol. 
of  the  collection  of  Pertz.  Leppenherg's  Ham- 
burg'scha  Urhmdenbuch ;  Steiad's  Geschichte 
Deutachlands  outer  der  frUnkisoben  Kaisem; 
Ofrdrer,  Allgemeine  Kircbengeschichte,  B.  IV. 
p.  467,  4o.)  GrsoRSR.* 

Adalgar,  previousW  a  monk  in  Corbie,  was 
the  second  successor  (888)  of  Ansoar,  the  apos- 
tle of  the  North,  to  the  archepiscopal  chair  of 
Bremen,  which  before  Anscar's  elevation  had 
been^a  mere  bishopric  subject  to  the  Metropo- 
litan* of  Cologne.  Various  circumstances  con- 
spired to  enable  Herimann,  who  followed  Willi- 
bert  (890)  as  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  success- 
fully to  reassert  the  ancient  supremacy  of  bis 
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Me  ovor  Bremeti.     Aa  BremAo,  united  vrith 
HambnrK.  had  been  ioveated  with  metropolitan 
prerogatiTee  for  the  better  mknaeement  of  the 
northern  missions,  its  claims  to  the  farther  en- 
joyment of  that  honor  oeMed  with  the  disper- 
sion of  those  missions  by  the  piratical  incursions 
(^  Hat  Northmen.    Furthermore,  the  celebrated 
statesman  Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Meots,  foresaw 
that  the  dukes  whom  the  shorMighted  policy  of 
Lanis  of  Germany  had  inaugurated  in  all  the 
pcoTinoes  of  that  ooantry,  and  whose  power 
noder  the  kings  that  succeeded  him  had  risen  to 
a  menacing  height,  would  lay  hold  on  the  first 
opportonity  to  conquer  their  independence  and 
rend  the  unity  of  the  German  empire.    Deter- 
mined to  weather  the  storm  and  to  save  the  state 
Hatto  formed  a  league  with  the  most  influential 
archbishops   and   bishops  of   Germany.      The 
ooly  terms  upon  which  he  was  willing  to  admit 
Celoj^e  into  this  league  was  the  sacrifice  of 
Bremen,  which  had  lost  its  political  importance 
with  the  failure  of  the  northern  missions.    Hatto 
energetically  seconded  the  claims  of  Ilerimann. 
Pope  Stephen  I.,  who  owed  bis  election  (885)  to 
a  |Mrty  hostile  to  German  influence,  opposed  the 
project.     With  the  elevation,  however,  of  For- 
mosus  (B91)   to  the  see  of  Peter,   Herimann 
eained   the   victory.     Formosus  entrusted  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  with  the  investigation  of 
the  claims  urged  by  Cologne  upon  Bremen,  and 
Hatto  gave  tbe  decision  against  Adalgar,  which 
was  ratified  by  a  German  Diet  convened  (995) 
at  Tribar.     Adalgar  was  deprived  of  metropo- 
litan rank  and  placed  among  the  lowest  bishops. 
Deeply   mortified    and   chagrined  he  watched 
every  favorable  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of 
bis  rights,  and  at  length  discovered  one.  Arnnlf 
died  in  the  latter  part  of  899  and  left  his  son 
Loais,  but  six  years  of  age,  the  sole  heir  of  his 
throne,  daring  whose  minority  tbe   dnkes  as- 
sumed an  air  of  threatening  defiance.    Uatto, 
on  whom  the  management  of  the  government 
devolved,  hod  to  exert  himself  most  vigorously 
to  kpep  these  terrible  opponents  in  check.    Ilis 
position  became  still  more  precarious  in  the  year 
904,  when  Sergius  III.  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Peter  by  tbe  influence  of  a  party  hostile  to 
Germany.     Secretly  aided  by  the  S.-ixon  duke 
Otho,  Adalear  of  Bremen  induced  this  Pope  to 
issue  A  buU  (February,  905),  which  annulled 
tbe  decisions  of  tbe  Synod  of  Tribur,  re-estab- 
lished the  see  of  Adalgar,  and  threatened  Heri- 
mann and  Hatto  with  excommunication  unless 
they  submitted  to  a  penance.    Hatto  and  the 
government  of  the  young  heir  now  seemed  to  be 
Bopelessly  ruined,   but  tbe  adroitness  of  the 
archbishop  averted  the  danger.     Adalgar  died 
the  9th  of  May,  909,  without  having  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  bis  claims  recognized, 
whilst  Uatto's  influence  at  Rome  induced  tbe 
tame  Pope  (June,  911)  to  confer  the  pallium 
nppD  Iloger,  tbe  successor  of  Adalgar,  without 
requiring  tbe  re-ostablishment  of  the  Metropo- 
litan S<.-e.     After  tbe  death  of  youn^  Louis 
(911),  Lorntinc,  whose  ecclesiastical  capital  was 
Cologne,  fell  into  the  bands  of  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple, liing  of  France.    Tbe  dignity  and  welfare 
of  tbe  kingdom  therefore  forbade  that  Bremen 
ikoold  be  tributary  to  a  foreign  metropolitan. 
With  tbe  consent  of  the  German  government 


and  the  bishopric,  the  ancient  eeclesiastioal 
position  of  Bremen  was  restored  by  Pope  Anas- 
tasias  III.,  and  maintained  itself  in  spite  of 
renewed  efforts  on  tbe  part  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  to  destroy  it.  (Sources :  Harzhtim, 
concilia  Germ.;  Lappenberg,  Hamburg.  Urkuit- 
denbuch ;  also  G/rSrer,  Hist,  of  tbe  Carlovin.) 
GrRcjBKB. — Ermentrout. 

Adaliurd  and  Wala,  Abbots  of  Corbie  and 
brothers  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Franks  under  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  tbe  Pious.  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charle> 
magne,  had  a  step-brother,  Bernhard,  whom 
Charlemagne  employed  in  various  enterprises. 
Bernhard  had  two  daughters  and  three  sons, 
Adalard,  Wala  and  Bernarius.  The  dark  clouds 
of  mistrust  for  a  long  time  rested  upon  thess 
offshoots  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  reigning 
house.  Adalard  (bom  751)  was  imprisoned  in 
tbe  20tb  year  of  his  a^  in  the  monastery  of 
Corbie,  where  he  received  tbe  most  shamefal 
treatment.  For  a  while  be  submitted,  but  fear- 
ing harsher  treatment  he  fled  to  Monte  Cassino, 
in  Lower  Italy.  There  he  was  recognized  and 
escorted  back  to  France.  His  brothers  fared  no 
better ;  tbe  youngest,  Bernarius,  was  forced  into 
the  monastery  at  Corbie,  whilst  the  second, 
Wala,  the  most  talented  and  daring  of  them  all, 
successfully  resisted  every  attempt  to  immars 
him.  Charlemagne  handed  him  over  to  one  of 
tbe  noblemen,  who  kept  the  enterprising  youth 
engaged  in  the  most  menial  employments. 

Suddenly  their  destinies  ohanged.  Charle* 
magne  created  Adalard  Abbot  of  Corbie,  and 
even  nominated  (796)  him  tutor  of  his  son 
Pepin,  whom  he  had  sent  as  his  vicegerent  to 
Itaiy.  The  political  skill  displayed  in  this  posi< 
tion  won  for  him  great  applause.  Wala  like- 
wise obtained  great  influence  in  the  court  of 
Charlemagne.  An  ancient  document  reports 
that  Wala  discharged  the  duties  of  the  highest 
station  the  court  had  to  bestow,  and  was  invested 
with  tbe  oversight  of  the  entire  province  of 
Saxony.  Pepin,  the  young  imperial  vicegerent 
of  Italy,  died  in  the  year  810,  and  left  behind 
him  an  illegitimate  son,  Bernhard.  Louis  the 
Pious  was  tbe  only  surviving  lawful  son  of  the 
now  aged  Charlemagne.  The  emperor,  doubting 
the  capacity  of  Louis  to  rule  so  vast  an  empire, 
for  some  time  entertained  the  idea  of  excluding 
him  firom  the  throne  and  of  adopting  in  bis  stead 
young  Bernhard,  the  son  of  Pepin.  The  brothers 
Wala  and  Adalard  favored  this  idea.  But  the 
emperor  at  last  decided  in  favor  of  Louis.  Tbe 
moment  Louis  ascended  the  throne  he  banished 
from  the  court  tbe  brothers,  of  whose  views  he 
had  been  made  cognizant.  Adalard  was  sent 
to  the  island  Noirmoutiers ;  Bernarius,  hith- 
erto a  monk  in  Corbie,  to  Lerins  on  tbe  ooasts 
of  Provence.  Wala  did  not  await  the  order  for 
bis  expulsion,  but  buried  bis  grief  in  the  clois- 
ter of  Corbie.  Their  position  in  the  State 
Council  was  filled  by  the  Abbot  Benedict  of 
Aniane,  who  managed  Louis  himself,  and  was  a 
bitter  enemy  of  tbe  brothers.  Immediately 
after  tbe  death  of  Benedict  (11th  Feb.  821), 
Wala,  Adalard  and  Bernarius  were  reinstated 
in  the  favor  of  the  court.  Adalard  was  a  second 
time  made  Abbot  of  Corbie,  to  which  Bernarins 
also  was  allowed  again  to  return.    Louis  the 
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I^ous  bestowed  marks  of  still  greater  favor  apon 
Wala.  Lotbaire,  the  first-born  son  of  Louis, 
and  bis  co-regent,  was  sent  by  bis  father  (o  Italy 
in  the  spring  of  822,  and  the  emperor  appointed 
Wala  to  accompany  him  as  counsellor. — In  the 
year  817  Louis  the  Pious  had  introduced  a  law 
of  primogeniture  before  the  Diet  at  Aix  La  Cha^ 
pelle  which  protected  the  unity  of  the  Prankish 
universal  monarchy  against  the  consequences 
of  the  German  law  of  succession.  Wala  and 
Adalard,  who  were  favorites  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  did  their  best  to  vindicate  this  law,  which 
aecared  the  interests  of  Lotbaire.  But  an  inci- 
dent occurred  (823)  which  threatened  both  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  brothers.  Louis'  second  wife,  Judith  the 
Quelph,  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  Frankfort  on  13th 
June,  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bald.  This  em- 
prees,  with  all  the  anxieties  of  a  mother,  endea- 
vored to  secure  for  her  child  an  equal  share 
with  Lotbaire  in  the  government.  The  law  of 
succession,  however,  adopted  in  the  year  817, 
was  in  the  way.  Nevertheless  she  succeeded  in 
winning  her  husband  over  to  her  wishes.  Louis, 
out  of  respect  for  the  counsel  of  Wala  and  Ada- 
lard, took  no  public  measures  in  favor  of  this 
project  In  secret,  however,  be  labored  for  its 
accomplishment.  The  abbot  Adalard  died  on 
2d  January,  826,  when  this  plan  was  first  pro- 

i'ected.  Wala,  nominated  as  the  saciSessor  of 
is  brother  in  Corbie,  now  took  the  lead  among 
those  who  defended  the  law  of  succession  and 
the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  and  before  an  assem- 
bly of  the  nobles  plied  the  emperor  with  the 
most  earnest  remonstrances.  Intimidated  by 
these  appeals,  Louis,  in  a  public  document  ad- 
iressed  to  the  nation,  confessed  his  error  and 
promised  amendment  in  the  future.  This  how- 
ever was  a  mere  disguise.  In  the  year  829  he 
banished  Wahi  from  the  oourt  to  Noirmontiers, 
abolished  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  or- 
daiaed  one-fourth  of  the  empire  as  the  inherit- 
ance of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  partv  of  the 
empress  triumphed.  Now  commenced  a  civil 
war  which  enaed  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Prankish  kingdom  and  the  treaty  contracted  at 
Verdun,  843.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  history 
of  the  conflict,  but  merely  to  note  the  occurrences 
in  which  Wala  was  involved.  In  the  spring  of 
833  Lothaire  crossed  the  Alps  to  offer  battle  to 
his  father,  accompanied  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  as 
an  ecclesiastical  ally.  I«uis  in  the  mean  time 
bad  gathered  a  vast  multitude  of  bis  followers 
at  Worms,  where  he  also  convened  a  synod  of 
the  bishops  who  adhered  to  him.  Gregory  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  these  commanding  them  to 
come  to  him  in  Drdor  to  consult  for  the  good  of 
the  Church,  which  depended  on  the  tranquillity 
of  the  State  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  of 
succession  as  fixed  in  the  year  817,  and  threat- 
ened at  _the_  same  time  the  refractory  with  ex- 
communication. This  declaration  excited  dis- 
satisfaction at  Worms ;  the  bishops  replied  that 
the  Pope  had  nothing  to  do  in  France,  oo  right 
to  issue  orders,  and  affirmed  that  if  he  came  to 
dispense  the  thunders  of  excommunication  they 
would  first  hurl  thero-against  him  and  pronounce 
sentence  of  deposition.  The  sharp  language  of 
the  German  bishops  frightened  Gregory  IV., 
«ho  would  perhaps  have  returned  hwl  not  an 


individual  who  at  that  time  joined  the  party  of 
the  young  emperor  inspired  him  with  courage. 
The  moment  he  came  into  France  Lothaire  had 
dispatched  messengers  to  Noirmontiers  for  Wala, 
who  soon  returned  with  their  charge,  accom- 
panied by  his  faithful  companion  Paschasins 
Ratbertus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  both  brothers. 
The  biographer  says:  "When  we  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Pope  he  received  us  most  kindly. 
The  measures  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  the  decla- 
ration of  the  bishops  at  Worms,  who  the  day 
before  our  arrival  had  mutually  sworn  to  resist 
us,  and  even  talked  of  deposing  the  Pope,  had 
greatly  terrified  him.  We  presented  to  his  con- 
sideration extracts  from  the  resolutions  of  Conn- 
cils  and  the  more  ancient  papal  decrees,  which 
contained  incontestable  proofs  that  the  successor 
of  Peter  bad  an  undoubted  right  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  proclaim  peace  to  all  nations,  and  to 
pass  sentence  upon  any  man,  whilst  no  one  oould 
judge  him.  These  writings  reinvigorated  his 
courage."  Thus  Paschasins  Ratbertus.  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  making  a  remark  touching 
this  passage.  These  words  of  the  biographer 
prove  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  pcqxii  decrees 
which  Wala  and  his  comrade  presented  to  Gre- 
gory IV.  were  hitherto  unknown  to  him.  We 
are  thus  compelled  to  admit  that  in  this  instance 
the  documisnts  touching  an  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity highly  favorable  to  the  popes  were  either 
newly  discovered  or  newly  invented.  In  fact 
many  modem  historians  are  disposed  to  find  in 
the  above  extract  the  first  traces  of  the  spread 
of  pteudo-itodorian  decretals.  The  time  and 
other  circumstances  are  by  no  means  adverse  to 
this  supposition. 

At  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Jndith  the  old 
emperor  refused  to  restore  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture adopted  817,  left  Worms  with  his  army, 
and  took  up_  his  position  near  Colmar,  opposite 
to  that  which  his  sons  by  the  first  marriago 
occupied.  •  But  during  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
June  he  was  abandoned  by  all  his  followers,  and 
oompelled,  together  with  Judith  and  the  prince 
Charles,  to  surrender  to  Lothaire.  The  triumph 
thus  obtained  by  the  young  emperor  was  of  short 
duration,  Lothaire  perpetrated  grievous  errors, 
and  bad  not  ability  to  maintain  the  victory 
achieved.  In  the  year  835  Louis  recovered  the 
supremacy.  Wala,  discouraged  by  the  incapa- 
city of  Lothaire,  and  mistrusting  the  government, 
retired  to  the  Abbey  Bobbio  in  Lombardy  which 
the  yonng  emperor  bad  given  him,  and  died 
there  8B6.  The  misapprehensions  of  German  S 
historians  have  occasioned  long  disputes  con- 
cerning the  real  merits  of  Wala  and  bis  friends. 
Only  in  modern  times  have  they  been  thonght 
worthy  of  the  honorable  praise  which  even  a 
contemporary,  the  so-callea  Astronom,  awarded 
in  declaring  that  Wala  and  bis  adherents  were 
the  noblest  and  most  sazaoions  sons  France  ever 
produced.  (Sources:  The  lives  of  Wala  and 
Adalard  by  Ratbertus,  also  as  given  in  extracts 
by  Fleriz,  Scriptor.  II.  524,  ff. ;  idso  Funk,  "  Louis 
the  Pious,"  and  0/rSrer,  Church  Hist  III.  108, 
ff.)  GfbSkbk. — ErmenlrotU. 

Adam  and  hi*   Sons.  —  The   name   Adam 
(D1K>  IjXX.  'A8af»,    Lat   Adamut,    Adam^ 

T     T 

Adae)   is    mostly  erroneously   derived    from 
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nZp^K  =  earth,  the  more  simple  form  deduced 

ftom  the  more  complex ;  or  more  correctly,  as 
fU  ss  the  form  of  the  word  is  concerned,  from 
OT  =  blood,  and  DnX  =  to  be  red,  with  re- 

T  -    T 

feience  to  the  beeaty  of  the  bright  roseate  skin 
of  the  firtit  pair  in  contrast  with  an  original 
dark  race  (Joseph.  Antiq.  2, 1 ;  Targum  Jott^han 
on  Qen.  2:7;  Zeunien,  Onomasticom  sacr.  s.  t. 
Adam ; .  Marck,  hist  paradisi,  2,  5 ;  Getenius 
Lezioin).  Sir  W.  Jones  suggests  the  Sanscrit 
Adim  =  first !  It  seems  far  more  natural  and 
mrrevt  to  derive  it  from  the  old  verb  DTN 

-     T 

:=  to  render  compact,  to  establish,  whence  also 
nO~^K  ^  prince.    He  is  the  First-man  (jtpw- 

vntTfoi,  KpuT^rtXofOf)  created  on  the  sixth  day, 
after  all  the  other  works  of  creation  had  been 
brought  forth  (Oen.  1 :  26-31).  His  creation  is 
BOt  mentioned  as  the  others  are  named,  as  the 
Teaoli  simplj  of  the  divine  loord,  but  as  follow- 
iBg  a  special  deliberation,  "  let  us  make  man," 
and  designed  for  a  vaoto  exalted  purpose,  viz.  to 
bear  and  reveal  the  image  of  Ood.  Furthermore 
man  is  represented  as  the  proximate  end  for 
which  Gud  created  the  other  five  davs'  (Epochs?) 
vorks,  which  present  a  regular  gradation,  finding 
ill  Man  their  unity  and  consummation,  so  that 
ereacion  is  objectively  comprehended  in  him. 
On  the  other  hand  man  is  the  eye  and  the  self- 
conscionsness  of  creation,  in  so  far  as  the  entire 
«orp<ireal  world  beeides  furnishes  only  a  one- 
aided  representation  of  that  which  is  completed 
in  his  orguiised  personalitv.  For  man  pos- 
seosw,  in  higher  potency,  all  the  powers  and 
kingdoms  of  natare  in  himself,  as  subservient 
to  his  personality.  And  finally,  the  apprehen- 
•ion  of  creation  as  a  divine  revelation  (a  view 
of  the  subject  which  is  coeval  with  man  and 
certainly  older  than  primeval  poetry  (Herder), 
and  alsu  perfectly  consistent  with  the  reality  of 
vbat  occurred,  as  well  as  with  unprejudiced 
nason).  is  based  upon  man's  original,  clear  and 
■incere  contemplation  of  himself  and  the  rest  of 
God's  works  around  him.  Thus  man  (in  respect 
t£  consciousness)  may  be  regarded  as  subjec- 
tively  comprehending  creation  in  himself.  The 
iormation  of  man's  body  out  of  the  earth 
(nOnNn'fP  IP^)'  «>d  the  breathing  in  of 
the  breath  of  life  (D'*n  flOB^^).  m  well  as 

the  successive  creation  of  man  and  woman,  are 
dsseribed  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  divine 
noord  (Gen.  2  :  4,  ius.),  charocterixed  by  the 
ase  of  the  name  Jehovah.  Traces  of  this  record 
are  found  in  many  old  traditions,  which  evi- 
dently proceed  from  a  confused  knowledge  of 
the  conflict  occasioned  by  the  fall  in  soul  of  man, 
and  are  modified  by  a  predominant  conception 
•f  that  peculiar  constitution  of  man  which  was 

S'ven  to  him  with  reference  to  that  sad  event. 
Dtbropol(^  most  find  its  proper  basis  in  this 
lecord.  Man,  in  his  entire  being,  is  the  image 
(f  God.  This  doubtless  was  originally  referred 
to  the  sensible  manifestations  of  deity,  inasmuch 
as  IB  that  tbeophanistic  epoch  Ood  always  ap- 
peared in  hnman  form._  But  even  that  view 
involved  the  conscious  distinction  between  the 
external  and  internal,  soul  and  body,  or  as  still 
s  profoundly  ooneeivod,  body,  soiu  and  spirit ; 


for  man  first  became  a  living  soul  after  the  in- 
breathing of  the  spirit  (Gen.  2 :  7).  This  image 
of  God  consists  substantially  in  a  personality 
rdated  to  the  Divine.  Baumgarten's  distinction 
between  the  two  inner  potencies  is  erroneous : 
soul  =  substance,  spirit  =  activity  ( GrundzUge 
d.  bibl.  Theol.  322) ;  for  the  reverse  use  of  the 
terms  occurs  in  the  0.  T.,  where  the  soul  is 
spoken  of  ss  the  acting  or  suffering  agent. 
Siirm  also  mistakes  the  true  distinction  (btM.* 
anthrop.  Dntersuchungen,  TUbinger  Zeits.  f. 
Theol.  1834,  No.  3,  p.  26);  likewise  /.  N.  Cm- 
sius  and  Deliizsch  (bibl.  prophet.  Theol.  |  1887), 
soul  =  spirit  as  connected  with  matter;  and 
Beck  (bibl.  SittenUhre,  i  16,  &c.)  in  treating  them 
as  expressing  a  distinction  of  substances  instead 
of  potencies.  Hoffman  however  discusses  the 
subject  with  great  ability  ( Weissagung  u.  ErfnU 
lungim  A.  u.  K.  T.,  I.  18),  only  he  errs  in  re- 
garding the  spirit,  because  breathed  in,  as  not 
belonging  essentially  and  permanently  to  the 
personality  of  man.  The  correct  view  is  this : 
the  spirit  is  the  innermost  principle  of  man's 
personality  in  its  consciousness  of  being  a  crea- 
ture of  God  and  therefore  related  to  Ilim :  the 
stul  is  the  principle  of  individuality,  rendered  a 
human  individuality  by  its  relation  to  the  spirit, 
and  consequently  the  principle  on  which  the 
support  and  development  of  man's  corporeal  life 
depends  (vis  animalis). 

A  disregard  of  these  anthropological  princi- 
ples has  occasioned  the  prevalent  misappre- 
hension of  the  import  of  the  "  Image  of  Ood" 
(see  Article).  Earlier  expositors  endeavored  to 
solye  the  difficulty  by  distinguishing  between 

D7lf  (•'w*',  imago)  and  ^10*1  (iuauniK,  simili- 

todo),  the  former  88  expressing  a pAyeicoJ,  created, 
the  latter  a  moroZ  and  acquired  resemblance 
(Clemens  Alex.,  Origen),  or  the  one  bodily,  the 
other  intellectual  (Augustine).  The  scholastics 
referred  the  image  to  the  soul,  the  likeness  to  the 
body  as  the  expression  of  the  soul  (image  of  the 
image).  Modern  writers  speak  indefinitely  of 
a  prevailing  popular  opinion  which  is  supposed 
to  be  set  forth,  by  way  of  accommodation,  in 
this  doctrine  (Baumgarten-Crusius  321),  or  were 
content  with  finding  the  "image"  in  man's  do- 
minion over  brutes  and  the  comparative  nobler 
form  of  his  body  (CoUn,  bibl.  Theol.  1,  222),  or 
even  in  his  erect  posture  (Herder,  GaMer) ;  or 
they  found  some  traces  of  the  system  of  emanv 
tions  (de  Wette,  bibl.  Theol.  i  114) ;  or  left  the 
matter  in  doubt  and  darkness  (Liiiz,  bibl.  Dog- 
matik,  69,  ix.).  Sieudel  is  tl>e  first  to  enter  a 
better  path  (bibl.  Theol.  d.  A.  T.  84).  Hdvemik 
falls  back  upon  the  explanations  of  the  Fathers 
(bibl.  Theol.  d.  A.  T.  56,  &c.).  In  Genesis  how- 
ever the  image  is  expressly  stated  as  that  which 
qualified  Adam  for  exercising  dominion  over 
other  creatures  (1:26,  28);  and  the  second 
narrative  (Gen.  2 :  7)  further  explains  this  by 
stating  the  origin  of  man's  personality,  and 
speaks  (Gen.  2 :  15)  of  the  complete  control 
given  to  man  over  the  creature  as  his  proper 
destiny,  of  his  intellectual  and  self-conscious 
reflections  (Gen.  2 :  19,  20)  upon  surrounding 
creation  by  which  he  becomes  sensible  of  his 
loneliness,  and  which  is  still  further  developed 
upon  the  creation  of  the  woman  (v.  23).    J^r- 
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tonaliiy  therefore  is  the  image  of  God  in  Adam. 
Adam,  as  dust  (*ini^)  >**  >»  affinity  with  other 

creatures  of  the  earth,  as  a  tpirit  (HOtS^J)  be 

T     T      • 

is  related  to  God,  and  constituted  a  mediator 
between  God  and  the  creature.  His  godlilce  life 
should  be  developed  accordini;  to  the  law  of  per- 
sonality, in  freedom  of  the  will.  This  divine  life 
should  become  a  divine-human  life,  and  as  such 
control  itself  and  impress  itself  upon  entire 
creation,  so  that  the  whole  earth  might  reflect 
the  image  of  God  and  be  a  manifest  expression 
of  Ilis  will.  And  this  actually  occurred  in 
man's  primeval  state.  He  was  perfectly  happy. 
The  traditional  longings  of  all  nations  after  tnat 
state  show  that  the  remembrance  of  it  still  lin- 
gered in  the  human  heart.  Primeval  man  lived 
in  unclouded  union  with  nature,  which  was 
created  for  him,  as  he  had  been  for  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  Labor  (Gen.  1 :  15)  was  not  an  exhaust- 
ing toil  (Gen.  3  :  17,  19).  His  life  vigorous  and 
secure,  cheerful  and  bright.  His  dominion  over 
creation  was  nataral,  unresisted,  divinely  blessed 
(Gen.  1  :  27) ;  so  that  God  himself  first  excites 
in  Adam  (Gen.  2  :  18,  20)  a  sense  of  loneliness, 
in  order  to  gratify  it  in  a  more  exalted  sphere 
of  being.  His  self-consciousness  found  full  sat- 
isfaction in  itself  as  comprehending  the  con- 
sciousness of  God,  who  was  thus  ever  present  to 
him,  and  whom  he  reverenced  with  the  simpli- 
city and  fervor  of  filial  regard  (Gen.  1 :  27 ;  2  : 
6, 15,  18).  Even  the  distinction  between  finite 
and  infinite  was  unknown  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
diversity  of  his  various  moral  relations  to  God. 
But  this  state  of  innocence,  of  simple  natural  rec- 
titude, is  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  that 
righteousness  which  is  obtained  by  struggling 
faith,  and  most  especiallv  from  that  holiness 
which  is,  through  grace,  the  final  result  of  our 
spirituar conflicts.  Adam  lived  in  ignorance  of 
evil,  learned  its  possibility  indeed  from  the  pro- 
hibition, but  not  its  realitj.  He  lived  in  like 
happy  ignorance  of  the  fruits  of  sin.  The  king- 
dom of  death  was  unknown  to  him,  its  sense  of 
guilt,  fear,  the  power  of  evil,  pain,  physical  de- 
rangement. Physiological  development  did  not 
yet  involve  sufiTering  and  pain,  it  merely  pro- 
moted the  pleasant  sense  of  life,  and  labor  was 
the  playful  exercise  of  its  powers.  Primeval 
man  is  not  said  to  be  exempt  from  bodily  death  ; 
its  possibilitr  is  spoken  of  as  something  distant 

43  :  22),  and  hence  his  mortality  is  assumed. 
Sut  as  physical  death  had  not  yet  become  the 
penal  consequence  of  sin  (Gen.  2  :  17 ;  3  :  19) 
nis  dying  would  have  been  a  painless  transition 
to  a  higher  life. —  In  exercising  his  intelligence 
man  was  confined  to  the  contemplation  of  him- 
self and  the  world  around  him,  but  always  in 
the  light  of  his  consciousness  and  love  of  God. 
His  knowledge  therefore  must  have  been  infal- 
lible, though  at  first  childish,  in  opposition  to 
the  theory  of  the  higher  culture  of  the  primeval 
race,  which  is  maintained  by  the  school  of 
Schelling,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  degeneracy  of 
man  from  a  more  exalted  state.  Equally  erro- 
neous is  the  theory  which  assumes  a  low  brutish 
condition  as  the  primeval  state  of  man  (Buffon, 
Voltaire,  &c.).  The  original  destiny  of  Adam, 
in  a  natural  view,  was  the  development  of  the 
human  race  (Gen.  1 :  28),  sexuality  and  procre- 


ation therefore  are  not  the  results  of  sin,  neither 
do  they  constitute  the  original  sin  of  Adam  and 
Eve  (as  the  Mystics  hold) ;  much  less  tenable 
is  the  Jewish-Platonic  conceit  that  Adam  was 
primitivelv  a  man-woman  {Androgyne.  Mai- 
monides  More  Kebhochim  2,  30;  March  hist. 
Parad.  2,  2,  12;  Plato's  St/mpos.),  which  the 
scrintural  record  distinctly  contradicts.  It  was 
furthermore  his  destiny  to  exercise  dominion 
over  other  creatures,  and  develone  to  its  highest 
perfection  the  image  of  God  in  him. —  The  opin- 
ions concerning  the  gigantic  size  of  Adam,  ad- 
vocated by  Philo,  Augustine,  the  Talmudists 
and  Mohammedans,  are  fabulous  (Eisenmeyer 
entdeck.  Judenth.  I.  84,  365,  830;  II.  417; 
Othon.  lexic.  rabb.  p.  9,  Ac. ;  Hottinger  hist.  or. 
22;  Herbelot  bibliotb.  or.  I.  90,  Ac.;  Epiphan. 
haer.  46,  2,  Ac. ;  Augustin  civ.  D.  14, 17 ;  Cedren. 
hist.  p.  6,  9.  •  Winer).  Keo-platonists  and  Onos- 
tics,  supposing  that  the  distinction  between  flesh 
and  spirit  was  synonymous  with  that  between 
body  and  soul,  matter  and  spirit,  introduced  a 
false  anthropology  into  the  Church,  which  cul- 
minated in  toe  Manichsean  theory,  according  to 
which  sin  is  made  necessary  to  the  process  of 
natural  development  and  Adam  is  simply  tb« 
original  type  of  that  necessity. — Pdagians  oon- 
found  Adam's  innocence  with  righteousness,  aa 
favoring  their  view  of  a  condition  of  moral  indif- 
ference, which  was  neither  good  nor  evil.  The 
semipelagianism  of  the  middle  ages  maintuned 
no  decided  view  upon  the  subject  Socinian* 
reject  the  idea  of  Adam's  original  righteousness, 
because  they  hold  that  righteousness  must  be 
acquired  by  the  free  act  of  man.  The  evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  the  Reformation  on  the  con- 
trary rightly  apprehended  righteousness  as  a  di- 
vinely teroughi  rectitude.  Arminians,  unwilling 
to  adopt  this  view,  were  content  with  an  indef 
nite  notion  of  an  original  state  of  childhood. 
Rationalists  assume  that  Adam  was  just  what 
man  is  now.  Supemaiuralists  in  this  as  in  all 
other  doctrines  adopted  the  teachings  of  revela- 
tion, and  acknowledged  the  fall  of  man,  onlv 
advocating  the  theory  of  a  rapid  original  deret- 
opment  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  Adam. 
Begelianism  holds  that  Adam's  innocence  wm 
purely  negative,  as  that  of  children.  Eron 
ScMeiermacher  assumes  the  presence  of  a  mini- 
mum of  sin  in  Adam,  by  oonibunding  germ  with 
possibility,  and  taking  a  qnantitative  view  of  the 
subject. 

f  he  Bible  further  represents  Adam  as  having 
been  templed  by  Ood  (Gen.  2  :  16),  so  that  by  a 
free  personal  act  he  m^ght  choose  the  good,  and 
take  God  as  his  portion.  Ilis  character  should 
be  voluntarily  formed  upon  the  basis  of  his  con- 
stitution as  a  creature,  and  thus  his  dominion 
over  creation  be  developed.  The  tempta^on  to 
prefer  the  good,  however,  instead  of  more  effect- 
ually excluding  the  evil,  was  allowed  to  open 
the  way  of  access  to  his  heart  for  the  adversary 
(3  :  1)  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  The  speech  of 
the  serpent  fell  like  an  encnantment  upon  man, 
who  had  hitherto  never  heard  words  used  but  as 
the  vehicle  of  truth.  The  process  of  the  temp- 
tation and  deception  is  presented  in  a  strictly 
psychological  way.  It  starts  with  what  God 
really  said  to  Adam,  omitting  the  statement  of 
the  moral  motives  involved  in  the  case.    The 
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woman's  snswer  ignores  the  most  important  I 
dnncteristics  of  the  tree  (2  :  17  —  "  tree  of  the  ' 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil"),  and  forthwith  the 
bwriers  of  Bslfish  gmtificatioo,  of  power  and 
knowledge,  vanish,  and  the  boundless  prospect 
of  existeuco  -mthout  obedience  bursts  open  to 
the  view  of  tempted  man.  For  a  while  he  gazes 
at  the  pictare,  which  was  in  reality  only  a  grossly 
selfish  distortion  of  his  true  destiny,  but  which 
led  step  by  step  into  disbelief  of  the  kind  pnr- 
poce  of  Qod  in  his  creation,  into  selfishness,  into 
an  nsarpation  of  God's  power,  and  finally  into 
lelfdeification.  Thus  lust-^&s  engendered,  then 
DMiKx,  then  came  forth  the  faUl  ACT  =  SIN 
(3 :  6).  The  tBoman  was  first  assailed  on  ao- 
eoant,  donbtless,  of  her  more  active  fancy  and 
sensitiTe  susceptibility.  Thus  death  fastened 
npon  the  life  of  man,  not  as  a  sudden  consum- 
mation but  as  a  process.  Man  began  to  die  from 
that  moment,  and  the  high  age  reached  by  the 

Srimseval  race  made  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
eath  all  the  more  painfiil.   Pure  happiness  was 
lost  (Oen.  3  :  7-24),  first  in  their  consciousness 
of  gailt  (v.  7),  then  in  their  exposure  before  God 
(t.  10,  Ac.).    The  returning  sense  of  God's  pre- 
sence pierced  their  soal  with  anguish  (t.  7) ; 
their  intercourse  with  nature  became  a  toilsome 
straggle  (t.  16-19),  and  even  a  perilous  conflict 
(t.  IS).     Man  had  chosen  a  false  method  of  ful- 
lUling  his  destiny  (by  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
sril),  and  now  evil  should  not  be  something 
merely  possible  for  him,  an  unknown  vanquished 
power,  bat  bis  own  act,  and  a  real  and  fearful 
mtint  over  him.    His  entire  relation  to  God,  to 
the  world,  to  himself  was  changed.    He  felt 
himself  inwardly  snndered  from  God,  hence  bis 
expolsion  (3  :  22-24).    Now  God  appeared  as 
the  avenger  (v.  24) ;  nay  man  was  at  war  with 
himself,  and  would  gladly  conceal   his   hated 
nakedness  from  his  own  view  (3  :  10).    Formally 
be  shoald  indeed  fulfil  his  destiny.    Hence  the 
woman  is  called  J^^f]  =  ihe  living,  the  life-gen- 
erating.   The  race  oame  forth,  but  all  tainted 
with  no  and  burdened  with  a  sense  of  guilt. 
The  cnrse  pronounced  upon  man  was  symbolized 
in  the  serpent  and  every  creeping  thing.     The 
life  of  Aaam,  which  from  the  moment  of  the 
fall  bad  abandoned  itself  to  deception  and  false- 
hood, propagated  its  sinfulness  (4  :  1,  25 ;  5  :  3, 
&c.),  and  was  sorely  embittered  by  the  increased 
development  of  sin  in  Cain,  especially  as  be- 
trayed by  the  murder  of  Abel. — The  creative  act 
of  Ood  however  had  only  hecn  perverted  by  man, 
be  could  not  annihilate  his  being  and  nature. 
The  Lord  therefore  established  His  work  anew 
in  the  primcetal  promise  (protevangdium)  given 
Gen.  3  :  15,  and  proposed  it  to  man  in  the  at- 
tainmlnt  of  salvation.    Man's  original  destiny 
was  secured  by  divine  intervention  even  after 
his  sin,  in  a  way  that  secured  blesiiing  even,  in 
chastisement     His  destiny  was  to  till  the  land, 
to  people  the  earth,  but  he  sfaonld  now  accom- 
plish it  with  pain  and  sorrow ;  and  yet  his  toils 
shoald  have  an  end  (3 :  19).    Then  began  man's 
conflict  with  evil  (of  which  the  'serpent  was  the 
sjmbol,  but  with  direct  reference  to  the  personal 
Deceiver),  which  however  implies  the  presence 
of  a  better  principle  in  bis  sool,  and  that  he 
should  ultimately  survive  the  sorrows  of  sin, 
and  vanquish  it    The  promise  awakened  the 


expectation  that  the  curse  of  his  exclusion  from 
paradise,  and  his  fallen  nature,  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  its  fulfilment  was  connected  with  the 
woman's  seed.  Wherefore  it  was  said  npon  the 
birth  of  Catn:  "I  have  gotten  a  man  unto  the 
Lord"  (Gen.  4:1).  Eve  did  not  mean  the  Gkid- 
man  (the  man,  Jehovah,  according  to  the  usual 
orthodox  interpretation :  for  that  idea  is  the 
result,  not  the  starting-point  of  the  0.  T.  dispen- 
sation), but  a  man,  a  second  one  in  the  world, 
who  belongs  unto  Jehovah,  and  was  born  for  Him. 
She  regarded  Cain  therefore,  either  in  himself  or 
in  his  posterity,  as  the  man  through  whom  the 
promised  help  should  come.    The  birth  of  Abel 

(73  n  =  a  withering,  vanity,  not  because  his 

life  was  brief,  but  because  Adam  and  Eve  began 
to  feel  their  strength  decaying,  and  therefore 
longed  more  ardently  for  the  promised  salvation) 
afforded  further  assurance  of  God's  graoions 
purpose. 

In  the  history  of  Cain  and  Ahd  the  difference 
of  occupation  is  significant  The  earth  is  under 
a  curse,  and  yet  Cain,  the  hardier  of  the  two, 
attempted  to  make  it  productive,  and  became  an 
husbandman ;  having  a  less  clear  consciousness 
of  sin,  the  curse  did  not  deter  him.  The  deeper 
convictions  of  quiet  Abel  led  him  to  adopt  more 
innocent  employment.  The  offerings  of  both 
show  a  mutual  seeking  after  God.  But  their 
offerings  differ,  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
that  which  they  present  (Hoffman  and  Baum- 
garten,  Comm.  on  the  Pentateuch),  or  because 
the  life  of  animals  was  holier  than  the  fruit  of 
the  earth,  but  in  the  diverse  spirit  of  the  men. 
In  Cain  there  was  a  haughty  sense  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. Abel  offered  with  an  humble  conviction 
of  his  need  of  God's  blessing.  A  divine  omen 
(perhaps  an  enveloping  flame,  or  a  flash  of 
light?)  indicated  God's  preference.  Cain  was 
enraged,  thirsted  for  vengeance,  slew  his  bro- 
ther.— Darkness  once  more  eclipsed  the  hope  of 
the  unhapi^  parents.  Abel  had  died  without 
proeeny;  Cfain  had  fled,  so  that  the  Restorer 
could  not  be  looked  for  from  him.  Sin  and 
death  exhibited  themselves  in  the  case  of  Cain 
as  in  that  of  Adam,  only  in  a  more  glaring  and 
hideons  form  ;  and  yet  he  is  spared,  and  made 
the  founder  of  a  race,  which,  however,  in  all  its 
successive  developments  rushes  down  to  ulti- 
mate destruction. — The  Lord  again  comes  to  the 
help  of  man,  and  the  hope  of  salvation  revives 
witn  the  birth  of  Seth  (PSJ*   =  set,  placed, 

planted),  whose  posterity  stand  in  contrast  with 
the  descendants  of  Cain,  as  the  "  sons  of  God" 
(Gen.  6 :  2),  the  true  line  through  which  the 
great  promise  should  be  fulfilled.  Adam  and 
Eve  however  spent  their  years  and  died  in  nn- 
gratified  hope,  whilst  Seth,  ever  approximating 
to  its  .realization  through  some  of  his  descend- 
ants (Enos,  Enoch,  &c.),  nevertheless  foresaw 
the  conflict  threatened  by  the  perverse  affection 
of  ot}iers  for  the  enticing  daughters  of  Cain.  > 

Distinct  traces  of  this  sacred  history  of  the 
Jail  are  found  in  the  Thug  doctrine  of  Brahmin' 
ism,  in  the  transmigration  theory  of  the  Budd- 
hists, in  the  dualism  of  the  Parsees,  in  the  pri- 
maeval disturbance  of  the  felicity  of  the  gods  by 
serpents  and  dragons,  taught  in  the  mythologies 
of   the  Scandinavians   and  Mexicans,  in    the 
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Egyjatian  traditions  of  the  kingdom  of  Osiris 
and  Its  downfall,  in  the  Chinese  traditions  of  tbe 
ancient  wise  kings,  and  in  tbe  Greek  and  Soman 
myths  of  the  saturnian  age  of  the  world.  Its 
ethical  and  psychological  truth  and  depth  have 
been  almost  universally  acknowledged.  Jose- 
phus  relates  it  in  a  purely  historical,  though  ex- 
ternally apprehended,  form  (Antiq.  1, 1.  4),  but 
adds  some  strange  conceits  about  the  serpent. 
It  is  similarly  regarded  by  those  church-fathers 
•who  do  not  (like  Philo,  Clement  of  Alex.,  Origen, 
Augustine)  consider  the  entire  narrative  an  alle- 
gory, among  whom  are  Irenceus,  TeriuUian  (and 
in  part  Augustine).  This  also  was  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  subject  during  tbe  middle  ages,  and 
was  retained  as  such  by  Luther,  Zvoingle,  Me- 
lanchthon,  Calvin,  Oerhart,  Urtinus,  4o.  There 
were  indeed  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
relation  of  the  serpent  to  the  devil,  tbe  nature 
of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  the  sense  in  which  death  followed  the  trans- 
gression, whether  spiritaally  only,  or  whether 
Adam  really  died  1000  years  later  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week  (Friday)  on  which  he  sinned  1 
Burnet,  Jerusalem,  Eichhom  and  others  strip  the 
historical  record  of  its  proper  force,  whilst 
Zaeharias,  Kramer,  Lftdewald  strictly  adhere  to 
it  These  were  followed  by  Gabler  (/.  G.  Eich- 
horn's  Urgerchichte,  herausg.  y.  J.  Ph.  Gabler, 
Altorf,  1790-93,  3  Bde.),  who  pronounced  "the 
vhole  history  an  absurdity,"  whilst  he  himself 
Bubstituted  stupid  vagaries!  Others  subse- 
quently treated  it  as  a  myth  derived  from  the 
Grecian  Pandora-legend,  or  from  Persian  and 
Kalmuc  traditions.  Another  class  of  interpre- 
ters pronounced  it  a  philosophical  myth,  so  pli- 
able that  it  could  be  turned  to  any  account  (G, 
L.  Bauer,  Bibl.  Tbeol.  d.  A.  T.  J  105 ;  n.  hebr. 
Mythol._  I.  85,  &c.).  The  profoundest  views 
concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  as  well  as  the  sil- 
liest absurdities  are  put  into  tbe  lips  of  the 
poets,  and  reporters  of  the  myth.  Eiehhorn  got 
down  at  last  to  a  physical  explanation  of  the 
matter  (the  eatine  of  a  poisonous  plant).  The 
modern  view  of  the  speculative  mvtb,  advocated 
by  Kant,  Sckelling,  Jiuttman,  Schiller,  4c.  (ex- 
plaining the  fall  as  an  exhibition  of  the  origin 
of  evil  m  man's  general  nature  as  a  necessary 
development,  one  that  was  essential  to  bis  at- 
tainment to  completeness  of  personal  existence), 
has  made  it  fashionable,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
recent  rationalistic  theories  upon  tbe  subject,  to 
deny  all  historical  value  to  tbe  scriptural  account 
of  the  fall  De  Wette  (Sittenlehre,  I.  132)  can 
Bee  nothing  in  it  but  a  transition  from  an  inno- 
cent state  of  ease  and  inactivity  to  one  of  culti- 
vation or  degeneracy ;  v.  BoMen  on  tbe  other 
hand  (Genesrs,  p.  46,  &c.)  assumes  that  it  is  all 
a  myth,  and  in  his  usual  style  turns  everything 
upside  down.  Among  oiblical  theologians 
Baumgarten-Crusius  resorts,  as  he  frequently 
does  when  he  has  no  clear  perceptions  of  the 
subject,  to  critical  circumlocutions  (p.  347) ;  v. 
CdUn  (1,  224,  &e.)  expatiates  rather  confusedly 
upon  rationalistic  notions  much  older  than  him- 
•elf;  BuUmann  and  de  Wette  retract  their  pre- 
vious derivation  of  the  myth  from  Persian  and 
Greek  mythology.  Gesenius  (Ersch  and  Ontber 
Encyclop.  Art.  Adam)  furnishes  a  useful  review 
of  the  various  interpretations,  but  fully  adopts 


tbe  opinion  of  Buttmann;  his  synopsis  of  ori- 
ental traditions  concerning  Adam  may  also  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  Steudel  (bibl.  Theol. 
d.  A.  T.  100,  &c.)  takes  a  more  profound  and 
earnest  view  of  the  subject,  so  likewise  Luta 
(bibl.  Dogmatik,  112,  &&),  Erdmann  (Bauer's 
Zeitschr.  f.  spekul.  Theol.,  1847,  2,  192,  &o.), 
Hegd  (Relig.  Philos.,  2,  72,  &o.),  Nitzsch  (Sys- 
tem d.  chr.  L.  2  106,  *c.),  but  they  still  find  it 
di£Scult  to  admit  the  historic  reality  of  the  inci- 
dents reported.  Hoffmann,  Delitzsch,  Kurtz, 
Baumgarten  and  Hdvernick  are  the  first  among 
recent  theologians  who  acknowledge  tbe  proper 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  And  yet 
simplicity  of  form  in  the  traditionary  myths  of 
the  origin  of  sin  is  so  obviously  natural,  as  to 
constitute  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  tbe 
authenticity  and  literal  reality  of  that  which  the 
Bible  declares  to  have  occurred  in  so  simple  a 
manner ;  for  man,  in  the  infancy  of  his  being, 
derived  his  ideas  immediately  from  facts.  Hia 
conceptions  of  things  necessarily  pre-suppose 
that  tney  were  presented  to  his  mind  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  his  comprehension.  How  then  can 
the  conclusion  be  avoided,  that  the  Mosaic  record 
reports  historical  verities?   Dr.  W.  Hoffman.* 

Adam  of  Bremen  was  born  in  Upper  Saxony, 
came  to  Bremen  in  1068  as  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  is  noticed  in  one  of  tbe  Bremen  records 
as  Magistet  Scholarum.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  not  certainly  known.  He  wrote  gesia  Ham- 
menhurgensis  ecclesias  pontificum,  tbe  last  part 
of  which  treats  de  siU  Danue  vel  reliquarum, 
quae  trans  Daniam  Sunt,  regionum  natura.  This 
work  is  tbe  principal  source  for  tbe  earlier 
medis9val  church  history  of  northern  Europe, 
especially  of  the  Slavonic  nations  of  northern 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Russia,  from 
788  to  1072.  His  statements,  derived  partly 
from  written  and  oral  sources,  are  generally 
authentic,  but  bis  chronology  is  oflen  defective. 
Tbe  comments  on  tbe  work  added  to  tbe  more 
recent  editions  are  partly  his  own,  except  what 
was  furnished  by  a  contemporary.  (The  best 
edition  of  bis  works  is  that  of  Lappenberg,  in 
the  monumenta  Germanite,  ed.  Pertx,  scripL  torn. 
VII.  266-389.  See  also  Gietebreeht  vrendisohe 
geschichte,  Bd.  III.  316-19.) 

Brockir. — Bausman. 

Adam  (Melchoir),  was  bom  at  Grottkaa  in 
Silesia,  visited  tbe  (reformed)  Gymnasium  at 
Brieg,  and  entered  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
in  1598,  where  he  was  successively  chosen  As- 
sistant Rector,  Rector,  and  finally  Professor  in 
the  University,  and  remained  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  1622.  According  to  some  anthoritics 
however,  he  was  also  pastor  at  Heppenheim. 
He  was  an  active  and  industrious  coogpiler, 
especially  in  tbe  sphere  of  biography.  His 
"  Biographies  of  the  learned,  especially  of  Theo- 
logians, who  had  lived  from  1500  to  1618,"  es- 
tablished for  him  a  permanent  reputation.  They 
were  published  under  the  title,  Viioe  Germanorum 
phUosophorum,  iheologorum,  juriseonsultorum, 
medicorum,  from  1615.  There  are  altogether 
136  biographies  of  German  and  Swiss  theolo-- 
gians,  and  20  of  foreigners,  French,  English,  tc. 
The  work  is  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Oer- 
1,  French  and  English  Reformation. 

Habtm  ANN. — Bausmaii. 
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Adamant. — (See  Prteims  StoriM.) 

Adamites,  a  sect  of  tbi  2d  and  3d  centniry  in ' 

North  Africa,  which  seems  to  have  originated 

from  a  anion  of  the  gnostio  and  ascetic  elements, 

lad  whose  members  imagined  that  they  could 

Kstore  the  primitive  innocence  of  the  race  by 

the  practical  nudity  of  the  sexes.    The  sect  was 

eoDdemned  by  the  Chnrch.     It  is  said  that 

mder  the  same  name  a  similar  custom  came  to 

prevail  among  the  Beghards  in  the  15th  century. 

Adar. — (See  MoniJu.) 

Adasa  (ntS'Tn.  Hadashah),  'ASaad,  1  Maoc 

7 :  40,  45 ;  Josh.  15  :  37  (also  called  by  Jose- 
phuB  Adtaer,  Adaeo,  Acodaco,  Kitto*),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  near  which  Jadas  Macca- 
baeus  vanquished  and  slew  the  Syrian  general 
Nicanor.  According  to  Josephns  (Antiq.  12. 
10,  IS)  it  was  30  stad.  from  Bethhoron.  Euse- 
bins  locates  it  lyyvf  Tafvuv,  which  Jerome  makes 
nuc/a  Gujhou,  hot  is  puzzled  to  know  how  a  town 
hing  near  Gophna  could  be  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  RostnTHiiller  thinks  Ophni  in  Benjamin 
was  meant.  {Robinson's  CcUmet  considers  Adasa 
and  Hadashah  two  different  places,  and  locates 
the  former  in  Ephraim,  Ac.*)  •Winer. 

Adder. — (See  Serpents.) 

Adelbert  or  Aldebert,  was  on  opponent  of 
Boniface  at  the  Prankish  court,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  excepting  through  the  reports  of 
Bonifiice  himself.  Boniface  describes  him  as  a 
nan  who  had  managed  to  gain  snch  influence 
among  the  people  by  his  assumed  sanctity,  by 
the  austerity  K>f  his  life,  and  various  fanatical 
extravagances,  that  he  rapidly  rose  from  a  low 
condition  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  Making  due 
aUowanoe  for  the  prejudices  of  the  saint,  excited 
by  Adelbeifs  denunciation  of  many  of  the 
practices  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  especially 
Dy  the  difficulties  which  he  threw  in  the  way  of 
the  schemes  of  Boniface  at  the  conrt  of  Carlo- 
mao,  we  may  possibly  rely  upon  the  following 
fiicts  as  correct.  Adelbert  pretended  to  have 
been  sanctified  before  his  birth,  and  to  be  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  spiritual  gifts.  He 
told  the  peo]Qle  that  an  an^l  in  human  form  had 
brought  to  him  sacred  relics  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  earth,  which  secured  the  hear- 
ing of  all  his  prayers.  He  seems  to  have  com- 
bined an  overstrained  spirituality  with  repulsive 
aensaalism.  On  the  one  hand  he  denounced  the 
practice  of  dedicating  churches  to  apostles  and 
martyrs,  pil|^mages  to  Rome,  the  confessional, 
and  veneration  for  church  edifices,  substituting 
fbr  these  last  assemblages  in  the  open  fields  and 
along  streams,  where  he  had  crosses  and  houses 
for  prayer  erected.  In  contrast  with  this  how- 
erer  be  is  represented  as  having  distributed  his 
hair  and  nails  among  the  people  as  possessing 
peculiar  virtue,  showing  a  letter  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  Christ  himself,  and 
Tccommending  a  prayer  which  contained  the 
names  of  angels  who  had  never  before  been 
beard  of. 

These  things  constituted  the  grounds  of  an 
aoeosation  brought  by  Boniface  against  Adel- 
bert (and  Clement,  who  was  associated  with  him) 
before  the  Synod  of  Soissons  (744),  which  re- 
•nlted  10  Adelberfs  condmnation,  and  was 
nhaeqaently  confirmed  hy  the  Council  of  Borne 
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(Oct.  25,  745).  (See  FMz  monum.  II.  354; 
Kirchengesch.  DeutscM.  I.  314,  368 ;  Neander's 
Hist.  Chr.  Ch.  and  Rel.,  Torrey's  translation, 
III.  5ft-60.)  Rettbero.* 

AdeodailU,  previously  a  monk,  became  Pope 
in  672  and  died  in  676.  In  the  monotheletic 
controversy  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ. 

Adiabene. — (See  Assyria.) 

Adiaphora,  ai\a^ofa,  things  indifferent,  an 
idea  introduced  into  ethics  by  the  earlier  Stoics 
and  retained  by  the  later  (for  instance,  by  Epic- 
tetnsl.  It  also  obtains  in  Christian  systems  of 
morality.  We  meet  with  it  in  the  stoic  school 
in  their  theory  of  the  good,  and  it  denotes  such 
objects  as  are  of  nO'  value  absolutely,  or  of  them- 
selves, as  wealth,  respectability,  and  are  there- 
fore neither  to  be  desired  nor  detested  for  moral 
reasons,  but  must  be  chosen  and  sought  or  not 
arbitrarily.  Nevertheless  these  philosophers 
admit  certain  dHTerences  of  value  amongst  such 
objects,  according  to  which  a  choice  may  be 
made.  To  the  better  they  give  the  name  pre- 
ferred or  preferable  (jtpoiTy^uW) ;  but  they  would 
not  allow  the  good  (arfaBov)  to  be  thus  desig- 
nated, except  in  an  improper  sense.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  system  of  morals  all  the  external 
good  things  of  li^  are  comprehended  in  the  idea 
of  AdiapKora,  including  health  as  well  as  parti- 
cular empirical  objects  of  individual  action 
(Comp.  Ritter,  Hist  of  Phil.  II.  625,  f ).  In 
modem  ethics  there  is  more  frequent  reference 
to  actions  than  things  that  are  good,  and  we  un- 
derstand by  indifferent  (innocent)  actions  such 
as  are  neither  gopd  nor  bad,  commanded  nor 
forbidden  by  the  moral  law,  but  in  relation  to  it 
are  altogether  indifferent.  The  sphere  of  such 
actions  is  intermediate  between  those  that  are  in 
accordance  with  duty  and  those  that  are  at  vari- 
ance with  it.  The  moral  law  says  you  sluiU,  or 
shall  not.  The  adiaphoron  is  allowed,  you  moy 
do  it.  As  in  reference  to  moral  good,  the  adia- 
phora indicate  things  of  no  value,  so  in  refer- 
ence to  moral  duty  toey  mean  things  not  com- 
mended, permitted.  Moralists  differ  as  to  the 
existence  of  this  intermediate  sphere.  Upon 
this  question  Schleiermaoher's  treatise  upon  the 
idea  of  the  permitted  (IVans.  of  the  Berlin  Acad, 
of  the  Sciences,  1826,  Phil,  and  Miscell.  works, 
11.  418,  ff.)  is  of  classic  authority.  He  there 
shows  that  this  idea  has  arisen  exclusively  in  the 
sphere  of  civil  life,  and  of  positive  justice  and 
law,  and  that  there  only  is  it  of  value.  State 
laws  cannot  regulate  every  expression  of  the  free 
will  of  the  individval,  and  should  not  attempt  it. 
It  is  indeed  a  favorable  indication  when  the 
State  allows  a  good  degree  of  latitude  in  this 
respect.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  moral  law. 
This,  as  distinguished  from  the  civil  law,  takes 
cognizance,  according  to  Schleiermaeher,  of  all 
the  actions  of  men ;  and  if  only  the  moral  ques- 
tionis  apprehended  on  the  one  hand  in  a  suffi- 
ciently broad  and  universal,  and  on  the  other  in 
a  properly  individual  way  (as  he  has  tried  to  do 
in  his  "Sketch  of  a  System  of  Morals,"  pub- 
lished by  A.  Sweitzer,  1853),  it  will  include 
everything  that  proceeds  from  human  freedom 
in  a  nearer,  or  more  remote,  or  in  any  conceiv 
able  connexion  with  the  moral  question.  This 
he  shows  in  his  ideas  of  duty,  virtue  or  good  in 
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the  individaal.  Thus  it  is  duty  to  intermit  onr 
labors  in  the  way  of  recreation  and  pleasure,  as 
sometbiog  necessary  to  give  tone  and  vigor  to 
professional  life.  By  indulging  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  taste  for  the  arts  we  assist  in  perpetu- 
ating their  life,  which  certainly  is  an  element  of 
moral  good.  In  doing  this  the  quantitative 
determination  of  the  matter  is  not  an  adiapho- 
ron,  indifferent  So  far  from  it  every  one  has  a 
particular  measure,  graduated  by  his  individu- 
ality and  personal  relations,  which  to  him  is  the 
rule  of  his  duty,  and  which  he  dares  not  trans- 
gress. 

StiU  later,  Wirth  amongst  others  {Syat.  of 
&>ec.  Elhiea,  1841,  I.  114,  ff.)  has  adopted  this 
idea  of  Schleiermacber,  and  affirms  that  it  is 
essential  to  morality  not  to  determine  such  things 
absolutely.  The  law  indeed  absolutely  includes 
the  concrete  will  of  the  individual,  but  at  the 
same  time  gives  it  ample  scope  by  prescribing 
only  general  rules,  according  to  which  it  deter- 
mines the  limits  beyond  which  the  forbidden 
begins,  and  within  which  the  permitted  has 
place.  The  action  which  accords  with  duty  is 
no  violation  of  it.  In  the  practice  of  modera- 
tion there  is  nothing  immoderate,  if  any  one 
allows  (limself  to  indulge  in  it  beyond  onunary 
bounds ;  nor  would  there  be  anything  wrong  if 
he  were  to  exercise  himself  a  few  hours  in  the 
way  of  discipline  in  doing  that  which  is  right. 
And  most  certainly  there  are  not  simply  parti- 
cnlar  elements  of  conduct,  but  whole  actions, 
which  are  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden, 
and  thus  are  allowed  and  morally  indifferent. 
Without  referring  to  the  idea  of  the  allowable, 
we  cannot  conceive,  for  instance,  of  social  mirth, 
and  that  elegant  grace,  the  charm  of  which  con- 
sists precisely  in  a  certain  inattention  and  re- 
lease from  the  demands  of  duty,  as  being  them- 
selves the  highest  forms  of  a  pure  morality. 
But  inasmuch  as  Wirlh  regards  as  allowable, 
not  the  purely  arbitrary,  but  the  whole  state  and 
individuality  of  the  actor,  be  unquestionably 
errs  in  attributing  to  the  allowed  an  independent 
significance  in  his  system  of  morals,  and  in  iden- 
tiQring  it  with  the  morally  indifferent  In  this 
aspect  it  is  also  more  significant  than  the  indif- 
ferent and  we  are  naturally  carried  back  to  the 
stricter  view.  For  as  certain  as  in  actual  life 
the  allowed  never  can  be  made  available  as  an 
immediate  motive,  but  must  be  able  to  justify 
itself  by  an  appeal  to  a  law,  which  it  has  in 
reserve,  so  is  it  evident  that  by  means  of  this 
justification,  which  must  be  conceded  to  every 
upright  man,  the  idea  of  the  Adiaphoron  is 
shown  to  be  a  nullity.  If  indeed  we  understand 
by  these  actions,  in  the  concrete  form  they  have 
in  life,  such  as  are  not  to  be  directly  and  im- 
mediately derived  from  the  law,  then  will  the 
sphere  of  the  Adiaphora  be  nearly  as  great  as 
human  activity  in  general.  But  so  far  as  we 
understand  them  to  be  such  free  actions,  as  in 
their  form  and  contents  may  not  be  referred  to 
the  law,  as  the  assertors  of  the  Adiaphora  uni- 
formly do,  so  far  is  the  idea  of  the  Adiaphora 
untenable.  If  this  be  true,  as  it  respects  a  com- 
plete system  of  morals,  so  is  the  conception  of 
indifferent  actions  not  to  be  fully  justified  from 
the  stand-point  of  Christian  law,  as  something 
which  a  subsumtion  of  the  highest  and  lowest, 


the  most  aniversal  and  most  individual  activi- 
ties, under  the  religious-moral  idea,  demands 
Mat  12  :  36 ;  1  Cor.  10  :  31 ;  Col.  3  :  17 ;  Luke 
16  :  10).  H.  P.— l>r.  W<Aff. 

Adiaphoristio  Contxoveriy.— We  thns  de- 
signate two  controversies  which  were  carried  oa 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  separated  the  one  from 
the  other  by  an  interval  of  nearly  200  years. 
The^r«<  was  one  of  the  earliest  fends  that  arose 
among  the  friends  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  "Leipsic  Interim"  (1548), 
which  was  prepared  by  Melanohthon,  Mtyor, 
Camerarius,  Bugenbagen  and  others,  principally 
for  Saxony.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  Form  of 
Union  between  the  Evangelical  and  Roman  par- 
ties, which  had  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  Augsburg  Interim,  drawn  up  the  year  before 
at  the  instance  of  the  emperor.  As  in  this  the 
Protestant  interests  were  most  manifestly  ssori- 
ficed  to  the  Roman,  the  Leipsic  Formulary  pro- 
posed more  effectually  to  protect  them,  inasmuch 
as  with  all  that  was  yielded  as  it  respects  exte^ 
nals,  nothing  in  anv  degree  of  the  specific  arti- 
cles of  Protestant  faith  was  to  be  given  up.  It 
acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
and  retained  also  the  lar^st  portion  of  the 
Catholic  worship,  confirmation,  unction,  sin^ag 
by  the  choir,  candles,  gown,  caps,  bells,  fastmg, 
holy  days,  and  by  no  means  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  mass.  These  were 
spoken  of  in  the  Interim  as  Adiaphora,  indiSe^ 
ent  externals,  which  for  the  sake  of  the  peaoa 
and  unity  of  the  Church  we  should  be  willing 
to  yield.  The  evangelical  principle  was  not 
only  protected  in  the  exhibition  of  the  true  evaor 
gelical  formula  of  the  doctrine  of  justification, 
simply  avoiding  the  phrase  tola  fide,  but  also  by 
carefully  excluding  everything  superstitious  aoa 
false  which  in  the  Roman  Church  had  been  at- 
tached to  their  customs  and  ceremonies.  The 
most  of  these  customs  and  ordinances  were  in 
fact  such  OS  Luther  at  first  would  have  been 
unwilling  to  give  up.  But  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  retaining  that  which  exists  and 
restoring  that  which  has  been  abolished.  It  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  upon  these  points, 
both  in  and  out  of  Saxony,  a  ten,  or  rather 
thirty  years'  controversy  should  arise,  kindled 
afresh  from  time  to  time  by  the  theologians,  em- 
bittered too  by  the  violence  with  whi<Hi  the  In- 
terim was  sought  to  be  introduced,  and  that  the 
reputation  of  Melanchthon,  who  previously  was 
with  right  spoken  of  as  the  "  universal  teacher," 
should  be  materially  impaired.  The  first  oppo- 
sition to  the  Interim,  and  to  the  idea  of  the 
Adiaphora  which  it  expressed,  was  made  by 
Matthew  Flaoius  of  Albona,  who  was  employed 
in  Wittenberg,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Melanchthon,  as  teacher  of  Hebrew.  That 
be  might  act  with  more  freedom  he  removed 
without  a  dismission  from  Wittenberg  to  Mag- 
deburg, where  they  had  already  rejected  the 
emperor's  Interim,  and  would  know  nothing  of 
the  Saxon,  as  was  generally  the  oase ;  the  oppo- 
sers  of  the  one  uniformly  refusing  the  other 
upon  the  ground  that  there  was  but  little  differ- 
ence between  them.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
Nicol.Gallus  and  Westphal  of  Hamburg,  exides 
Chriati,  as  they  called  themselves,  that  is,  they 
were  expelled  for  their  r^eotion  of  the  emperor's 
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Interim.    At  Magdeburg  these  men  entered  the 
field,  not  onW  agftinst  Melancbtbon,  but  also 
against  the  electors  under  iirbose  auspices  the 
Interim  had  chiefly  been  brought  out  in  books 
•nd  pamphlets,  and  with  a  degree  of  excitement 
and  radeness  characteristic  of  the  controversies 
of  the  times.     Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
questions  at  issue  on  both  sides  were  thoroughly 
usenssed,  and  apart  from  the  form,  the  positions 
and  views  of  the  parties  were  entitled  to  all 
respect,  and  the  discussion  was  altogether  neces- 
sary.    This  is  seen  in  one  of  their  earUest  wri- 
tiDgs,  a  communication  from  the  Hamburg  di- 
vines to  the  Saxon  theologians,  written  least  of 
■U  under  Flacian  influence.    The  writers  admit 
that  there  was  much  in  worship  that  had  the 
diaracter  of  an  Adiaphoron,  and  thus    kept 
themselves  aloof  from   puritanical  fanaticism, 
bat  at  the  same  time  they  pointed  out  a  number 
of  customs   so  closely  connected  with  Roman 
superstitions,    that   the   introduction   of  them 
would   be  a  virtual  approbation   of  the  rest. 
Flaoius  accordingly  assailed  the  Adiaphora,  and 
proclaimed  them  to  be  popish  abominations,  the 
toleration  of  which  would  be  to  receive  the  mark 
of  the  beast.     Still  with  all  his  blustering  he 
said  much  that  was  true.    For  instance,  if  in  the 
practice  of  holy  unction  we  were  told  that  we 
must  ascribe  to  it  no  magical  power,  who  wonld 
assure  us,  asks  Flaoins,  that  the  people  would 
nake  this  distinction  ?    Such  customs  heretofore 
were  tedes  et  matrumenia  impietatum  et  tuperati- 
Uonum,  and  with  them  you  will  again  introduce 
the  things  that  were  attached  to  them.     It  was 
tJao  affirmed  by  those  in  opposition  that  to  adopt 
these  Adiaphora  was  wrong  already  in  this,  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  complimentary  to  the  em- 
peror, who  had  no  authority  to  regulate  these 
externals  of  religion,  and  to  make  the  Catholics 
believe  that  they  differed  but  little  from  Luther- 
ana.     This  was  certainly  the  case  vrith  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Interim.    Their  object  was  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  Church ;  it  would  be  wrong 
to  Bay  that  obstinacy  in  small  matters  resulted 
in  »  permanent  schism.  Notwithstanding,  the  ar- 
guments of  Melanchthon's  opponents  produced 
•  powerful  impression,  and  the  strict  Lutherans 
in  this  controversy  began  already  to  separate 
themselves  from  those  who  at  a  later  period 
were  called  Philippists.    The  occasion  of  this 
controversy  ceasea  with  the  Augsburg  religious 
peace  in  1555,  although  it  was  still  continued 
by  stnne  of  the  theologians.    In  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord the  Adiaphora  are  spokon  of  as  ceremonies 
and  church  practices  which  are  neither  com- 
maoded  nor  forbidden,  but  which  with  the  best 
motives  were  introdnoad  by  the  Church  for  the 
sake  of  good  order  and  deoenoy,  and  for  the 
naintenanoe  of  proper  discipline.    Inasmuch 
too  as  the  occasion  and  motives  of  this  oontro- 
Tcrsy  have  not  been  given  historically  correct, 
tiie  Form  of  Concord  declares  that  the  Church 
has  the  right  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  in 
these  things  in  the  way  of  change  and  increase, 
and  that  many  things  may  be  yielded  to  persons 
of  weak  Judgments;  no  one  however  is  to  suffer 
fctmself  to  he  forced  to  their  use  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  pure  doctrine,  if  their  tendency  should 
be  to  oormpt  the  parity  of  doctrine  or  to  introduce 
in])entitioo.   Toe  ori|^aI  meaning  of  Melanch- 


thon  is  just  expressed  in  this,  that  the  Adia- 
phora are  concerned  with  the  when,  and  how 
far,  questions  which  can  only  be  solved  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  their  ^particular  circum- 
stances (SMuetaelberg,  Ccllal.  Huerrae.  Plank. 
Bist,  o/Prot.  TheoL;  Banke't  Hist,  of  lief  .  and 
Art.  Mdanchthon,  Interim,  &e.). 

The  second  controversy  concerning  the  Adia- 
phora  was  but  one  part  of  the  pietistic  quarrel. 
In  his  efforts  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  by  an  improvement  in  the  life  of 
its  members,  Spener  insisted  mainly  upon  the 
sanctification  of  the  conduct  and  the  withdrawal 
from  all  worldly  enjoyments  inconsistent  with 
Christian  earnestness  and  seal.  In  these  he 
includes  dancing,  games,  theatre  visiting,  jest- 
ing, and  extravagance  in  eating,  drinking  and 
dress ;  and  if  we  read  the  statements  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals  in  the  Protestant  Church  of 
the  17th  century,  even  amongst  the  ministry, 
given  us  by  Arnold  and  others,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  protest  made  by  Spener  against  the 
existing  secularisation  of  the  Church  was  fully 
justified,  and  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  he  in 
fact  only  complained  of  abuse  and  excess  in 
certain  things,  and  only  spoke  of  dancing  being 
sinful  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  commonly 
practiced.  The  first  occasion  to  the  spread  of 
the  controversy  was  given  by  a  publication  in 
1692,  in  which  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
for  private  use  by  some  zealous  pietists  in 
Gotha,  88  Bookeroat,  Wiegleb,  &o.,  appeared 
without  their  knowledge.  In  it  the  stricter  view 
of  things  intermediate  was  fully  unfolded.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  lively  correspondence.  The  points 
of  discussion  and  the  spirit  of  the  controversy 
mar  be  seen  from  the  following  titles:  "SeideVt 
dialogues  upon  dancing,  sporting,  carousing, 
&o.,  in  which  all  the  objections  and  evasions  of 
the  worldling  are  fully  answered,  together  with 
an  appendix  showing  the  sinfulness  of  dancing 
as  usually  practiced,  with  an  introduction  by  A. 
H.  Franck,  1698 ;"  Kellner's  "  Dancing  an  abom- 
ination ;"  Hartman'a  "  Dance-devil,"  1716 ;  Ho- 
en'a  newly  polished  "  Dance-mirror,"  tee.,  1709 ; 
Zopf  de  paeudadiaphoria  saliaioria,  1735.  Upon 
the  opposite  side  we  have  Loeacher  on  the  prce- 
eismua  moralia;  Wemadorf  on  abaolutiamua  mo- 
ralia,  Wittemberg,  1716.  To  the  Adiaplwra,  or 
middle  things,  which  were  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy, in  addition  to  dancing  must  be  enumer- 
ated games,  especially  card-playing,  riddles  and 
jokes,  comedies,  operas  and  similar  exhibitions. 
The  question  as  to  the  sinfulness  or  admissibility 
of  particular  practices  naturally  led  to  the 
inquiry  whether  there  were  actions  in  relation 
to  which  the  Christian  law  of  morals  was  indif- 
ferent. If  so,  then  only  was  it  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  those  actions  were.  The  first 
question  was  denied  by  the  pietists,  upon  the 
ground  that  with  believers  all  things  must  pro- 
ceed from  faith,  and  in  this  they  exhibited  a 
profounder  apprehension  of  Christian  law  than 
did  their  opponents.  They  erred  in  this,  that 
they  declared  particular  actions,  such  as  dan- 
cing, absolutely  and  nnder  all  circumstances  to 
be  sinful,  and  insisted  that  every  action  should 
have  a  direct,  immediate  and  express  conscious 
reference  to  the  religious  object  of  salvation. 
Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  a 
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fP>od  deal  of  superficial  tbinkiii^  in  maintainiog 
the  existence  of  aotiong  which,  in  regard  to  the 
Christian  law,  trere  altogether  indifferent,  and,  as 
•was  done  by  the  other  party,  failed  too  in  a  pro- 
per apprehension  of  the  question  in  dispute,  in 
designating  certain  actions  as  indifferent,  with- 
out referring  to  the  general  religious  correctness 
and  precision  of  the  conduct  and  will.  Both 
parties,  upon  the  whole,  confined  themselves  to 
particulars.  Whilst  on  the  one  side  pietistic 
ministers  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  persons  who 
danced  from  the  communion,  and  required  of 
their  candidates  for  confirmation  the  promise 
never  to  dance  in  their  lives ;  and  further, 
whilst  there  were  pietistic  rulers,  as  Henry  II., 
who  directed  the  ministers  not  to  tolerate  per- 
sons who  danoed  or  played  in  their  congrega- 
tions, and  if  they  met  with  them  not  to  treat 
them  as  Christians,  so  on  the  other  band  there 
were  those  among  the  orthodox  who  contended 
more  earnestly  for  dancing  than  fur  any  funda- 
mental article  of  faith,  and  governments  also 
that  dismissed  ministers  because  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  practice,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
experience  of  Crapalios.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  there  was  still  some  discussion 
here  and  there  npon  the  subject  of  the  Adior 
pkora.  Gone,  in  Hamburg,  1769,  so  well 
known  by  his  dispute  with  Lessing,  was  an 
active  champion  in  this  controversy.  The  piet- 
ism of  our  day  has,  in  reference  to  this  parti- 
cular point,  pretty  well  preserved  its  original 
character  (Marklin,  the  modem  pietist,  Stutt- 
gart, 1839),  so  that  the  earlier  opposition  of 
views,  both  in  scientific  and  practical  form,  still 
in  fact  continues  to  exist.  Schleiermacher  has 
treated  the  Question  of  the  morality  of  theatres, 
games,  riddles,  dancing  and  luxury,  fVom  the 
Christian  stand-point,  in  a  very  spirited  way 
(Christian  Iforcus,  published  by  Jonas,  1843). 
We  simply  refer  to  what  is  there  said.  So  far 
•s  the  practical  question  is  concerned,  the  rig- 
orous seclusion  from  the  world,  and  aversion  to 
the  arts,  by  which  extreme  pietism  is  distin- 
guished, are  certainly  not  to  be  approved ;  *  but 
then  if  our  theatres  continue  to  become  corrupt 
in  the  same  degree  as  for  some  time  has  been 
the  case,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  attend- 
ance upon  their  performances  will  be  condemned, 
not  by  afflated  piety,  but  by  the  delicate  sensi- 
bilities and  taste  of  every  cultivated  mind. 

H.  P.— Dr.  WoW. 
Adida  ('AStSi,  Ynlgate  Adiada,  Adduii),  1 
Mncc.  12  :  38 ;  13  :  13,  probably  the  same  as 
Badid,  Ezr.  2 :  33,  was  a  fortified  town  built 
upon  an  eminence  in  Sephela,  not  far  from  the 
Mediterranean,  west  of  Betbhoron,  and  north- 
west of  Jerusalem.  Simon  Maccabaeus  en- 
camped near  it  during  his  war  with  Tryphon. 

•WlNKB. 

Adjuration. — (See  I^ordsm.    Oath.) 
Admonitioil  is  the  first  step  of  ecclesiastical 
eensure  (Tit.  3  :  10),  which  most  always  precede 
excommnnioation.  *  Hooe. 


*  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  itriking  remark  of 
Budoir  Steer  [Leben  Jem)  in  hii  ezporiUon  of  Luke 
IS  :  23.  If  ve  do  not  allow  the  ooantry  people  to 
danco  and  enjoy  themselves,  it  will  aoon  be  the  case 
that  youDK  peraODS  in  the  Church  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  understand  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son. 


Admoaitioniata  were  those  Puritans  in  the 
reign  of  Blisabetb  who  framed  the  "  Admonition 
to  the  Parliament,"  1571,  in  which  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  Church  of  England  were  severely 
condemned.  *  Hook. 

Ado,  bom  about  the  year  800,  was  descended 
from  an  illustrious  Franconian  family  in  the 
district  of  Sens.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  convents  of  Ferrieres  and  Priim.  Subse- 
quently he  made  a  literary  toar  to  Italy,  where 
he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Clao- 
dins.  Bishop  of  Turin,  the  celebrated  enemT 
of  images.  In  860  he  was  promoted  to  the  archt- 
episcopal  chair  of  Vienna,  vacated  by  the  death 
of  Agilmar.  During  the  16  years  of  his  offioe 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  entangling  alli- 
ances of  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  powers 
which  prevailed  at  that  time,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  firmest  pillars  of  the  papal  hierarchy 
in  southern  France.  A  number  of  letters  are 
extant  in  which  Pope  Nicholas  I.  and  his  suo- 
cessor  Hadrian  II.  honored  the  Archbishop  of 
Vienna  with  confidential  intimacy.  He  died 
December  16,  875.  In  addition  to  the  lives  of 
a  number  of  the  saints,  he  wrote  two  works 
which  have  immortalized  his  memory,  a  Hai^ 
tyrology  and  Chronicles  of  the  World.  Aa  a 
martyrologist.  Ado  of  Vienna  excelled  all  hia 
predecessors  in  the  fertility  of  his  materiaL 
The  best  edition  of  his  Martyrology  was  pub- 
lished by  Dan.  Qeorgi,  Rome,  1745.  His  Chron- 
icles commence  with  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  end  with  the  middle  of  the  9th  century. 
Gfrorkb.  — Bautman. 

Adonai,  '^K  =  «nj  I*rd  (Ps.  16  :  2 ;  35  : 

23),  is  the  most  nsual  titie  of  Ood  among  the 
Jews,  which  thev  habitually  substituted,  as  is 
well  known,  for  the  specific  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel  niH*!  and  conseqaently  used  the  vowels 

of  the  latter  with  the  consonants  of  the  former. 
It  b  farther  to  be  observed  that  Adonai  is  in  tho 
plural  form,  as  plur.  nuyest.,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional "m^"  in  "my  Lord"  is  alto^ther  supat^ 
fluons,  as  in  the  corresponding  Syriao  word,  and 
in  the  French  Motuieur  {Ewld  Lehrb.  d.  Heb. 
Spr.  i  177,  a.).  Gaeniut  errs  (Lehrb^  524)  in 
making  the  word  an  old  plural  termination  for 
QfJ*7X-    FurtHermore  God  never  oalls  Uiia- 

self  'j'lK  (^  Gesenius  affirms).    The  reading 

of  Job  28!  28  in  many  MSS.  and  Ed.  is  TJ\r\*  i 

and  the  introduction  of  'inX  •«»  !'•  8 : 7  by  the 

prophet  himself  forms  no  objeedon. — ^Thii  is  not 
uie  place  to  consider  the  eonneetion  between  this 
word  and  the  Adonit  of  heathen  mythology. 

ROTSCHI.* 

Ad0l4iah  (OpMo,  'ASum,  Adonias,  H^Jl^t) 

was  the  fourth  son  of  David  by  Haggith,  bom 
at  Hebron.  The  lineage  of  the  latter  was  un- 
known (2  Sam.  3  :  4;  1  Chron.  3  :  2).  After 
the  defeat  of  Absalom,  towards  the  close  of 
David's  life,  Adonijah  founded  a  court  of  hia 
own,  to  secure  for  himself  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Israel,  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
Solomon  (1  Kings  1 :  5).  Joab  and  Abiatnar 
the  high  priest  supported  his  pretensions.  EQs 
plan  wss  detected  and  frustrated  by  Nathan, 
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Bowiah  the  chief  of  the  body  gnard,  and  Zadok 
the  high  priest  (1  Kings  1  :  8).  Bat  when  he 
ported  m  stili  farther  arrine  his  pretensions, 
py  pltnning  a  inarria^  iritn  we  beaatifal  Abi- 
thag,  David's  concubine,  Solomon  ordered  his 
execation  (1  Kings  2  :  13).  2)  The  name  of  a 
worthy  Lerite  in  the  days  of  Jehosbophat,  who 
was  appointed  to  instinct  the  people  in  the  law. 
3)  The  name  of  a  leader  of  the  people  in  the 
time  of  Esra  (Neh.  10  :  17). 

Yaihikobb. — Baurman. 
Adoption,  in  the  most  general  sense  taking 
loy  one  into  a  child's  place,  is  properly  that  for- 
mu  act  by  which,  nnder  legal  authority,  any 
person  is  admitted  to  the  relation  of  a  child,  or 
grandchild,  and  to  the  righta  of  an  heir,  who 
was  prerionsly  not  under  the  paternal  autho- 
rity, and  not  entitled  to  the  paternal  favor  of  the 
adopting  party,  or  who  had  by  some  means  for- 
feited tos^  prerogative.  It  may  be  either  an 
arrogtUioH,  as  when  the  person  adopted  is  Ju>mo 
tut  juris  ;  or  it  may  be  datio  in  adoptionem,  as 
when  a  father,  or  gaardian,  gives  &JUxus  familiag 
in  adoption  to  another  person.  In  some  cases 
it  nay  be  eomplele  (adopiio  p2ena),  as  when  an 
tdoptive-f«ther  is  a  blood-relative  of  the  child ; 
in  outers  -ittcompltie  {adopiio  minus  plena),  when 
toeh  relaCionahip  does  not  exist  —  Although  no 
mention  \m  made  of  adoption  in  the  Mostuo  law, 
and  eonseqaendy  no  rales  are  laid  down  for  its 
ngoktion,  yet  several  instances  of  it  occur  in 
the  0.  T.  (the  sons  of  Joseph  by  Jacob,  Gten.  48 : 
5 ;  Maehir's  adoption  of  his  daughter's  sons,  1 
Cbron.  2 :  21,  Josh.  13  :  30,  1  Kings  4  :  13, 
Nomb.  32  :  41 ;  a  similar  case  in  1  Cbron.  2  : 
34,  to. ;  Mordeeai  adopted  Esther,  Esth.  2:7; 
Pharaoh's  dauriiter  Moses,  Ex.  2  :  10,  &c.  &o.). 
The  cnstont  stul  prevails  in  eastern  countries. 
Upon  adopdon  as  a  legal  hindejanoe  to  marriage, 
see  Mama^  impediments.  Upon  adoption  in  a 
spiritual  sense  see  JustMcation.  ( Wetzerdi  Welie  ; 
Kitto;  Robinson's  CdtmtL)  *   ' 

Adoptioidm. — The  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(451)  had  deoided,  in  opposition  both  to  Nesto- 
tios  and  Entyefaias,  that  there  were  only  one 
person  bat  two  natures  in  Christ.    This  decision 
however,  instead  of  quenching  the  flame  of  reli- 
paat  excitement  upon  the  snbjeot,  rather  fanned 
It  mto  a  terrible  conflagration,  which  raged  in 
the  Eastern  Cbnrch  danng  the  next  two  centu- 
rias.    The  West  had  psrtioipated  in  the  contro- 
versy very  decidedly,  but  mainly  through  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  at  the  Councils  of  Chucedon 
aad  Cktnstaatinople  (680^.    With  this  exception 
the  West  was  not  disturbed  by  tiie  dissensions. 
The  Qsnnaa  clergy  had  too  httle  cultivation  to 
be  interaated  in  raeh  qnestlons,  and  German 
kings  had  no  taata  for  theological  inquiries  like 
thoM  which  were  a^tating  the  oriental  empire. 
It  is  the  mors  remarkable  therefore  that  we  dis- 
eoTMT  thoM  sigiu  of  a  lively  susceptibility  for 
eontroversiea  m  this  kind,  which  the  Frankish 
Cboreh  exhibited  daring  the  reign  of  Charle- 
B«gne,in  reference  to  the  solgect  of  jldc^ionim. 
Dntin|  the  subjeotion  of  Spain  to  Saracen  rule, 
Christianity  vras  tolerated  in  that,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  other  Mohammedan  countries. 
The  bond  of  onion  between  the  Church  in  gen- 
eral and  the  branch  in  Spain  was  so  loose,  how- 
em,  that  the  Uttw  was  in  danger  of  Ming 


into  many  errors.    The  civil  government  did 
not  interfere  with  their  religious  views ;  whilst 
the  opposition  of  the  Mohammedans  to  many 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  chal- 
lenged personal  investigation.     Among  those 
thus  influenced  was  Elipandus,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.    So  many  objections  to  the  church  doo- 
trine  of  the  Qodhead  had  probably  been  urged 
upon  him,  that  he  began  to  question  it  himself, 
and  attempted  to  modify  it.    Ue  could  not  think 
that  Christ  the  man  sustained  the  same  relation 
to  the  Trinity  as  Christ  the  God,  so  that  he  could 
ascribe  to  him  in  his  divine  nature  what  he  could 
not  admit  of  his  human  nature.     Not  trusting 
to  his  own  opinion  however,  he  applied  for  ad- 
vice to  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  clergymen  of  that  part  of 
Spain.    The  answer  of  Felix    confirmed    the 
doubts  of  Elipandus.    Thencefbrth  they  both 
taught  that  Christ  in  his  divine  nature  was  the 
real,  but  in  his  huinan  the  adopted  Son  of  God ; 
that  his  divinity,  according  to  the  former  was 
proper,  but  according  to  the  latter  nature  nomi- 
nal and  titulary.    Elipandus  now  sought,  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  to  spread  his  views, 
and  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  heresy-hunter 
assailed  those  who  refused  assent    His  high 
position  in  the  Church  won  many  adherents. 
But  earnest  opponents  also  arose  against  his 
novel  views,  among  whom  Etherius,  Bishop  of 
Osma,  and  the  presbyter  Beatus  were  most  pro- 
minent.   The  Bishop  of  Toledo  however  heaped 
upon  them  such  heavy  accusations,  that  their 
ovrn  credit  and  the  good  of  the  Church  seemed  to 
demand  a  full  exposure  of  the  heresy.    They 
accordingly  endeavored  to  confute  it  by  Scrip- 
ture proon,  by  the  sayings  and  miracles  of 
Christ  himself,  by  the  declarations  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  even  the  confessions  of  Satan.    The 
controversy  kindled  such  animosities  in  Spain, 
that  if  Elipandus  had  possessed  power  he  would 
have  used  severer  weapons  against  his  opponents 
than  mere  revilings.    The  Saracen  government 
however  would  not  intorfere  with  the  religious 
disputes  of  its  subjects,  and  in  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Asturia  Etherius  and  Beatus  had 
the  heresy  suppressed.     Felix  on  the  other  band 
disseminated  it  throughout  the  Frankish  districts 
of  Spain,  until  it  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  cre- 
ated so  much  sensation  in  Seplimania  that  it 
arrested  the  attention  of  Charlemagne.    The 
subject  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Nar- 
bonne  Synod  (788)  but  no  decision  was  secured. 
Charlemagne  then  convoked  a  Synod  in  Regens- 
berg,  before  which  Felix  was  summoned  and  re- 
quired to  state  his  views.  The  interference  of  the 
emperor  in  this  case,  as  chief  civil  ruler,  seemed 
necessary  on  account  of  the  influence  which  the 
new  doctrine  began  to  exert,  and  his  impartiality 
cannot  but  commend  itself.    Felix  appeared: 
the  Synod  condemned  his  views  as  a  revival  oi 
the  Nestorian  heresy ;  he  recanted,  and  solemnly 
confirmed  this  recantation  before  Pope  Hadrian 
in  Rome,  as  required  by  the  Synod.    On  return- 
ing to  Urgel  however  his  followers  reproached 
him  BO  bitterly  that  he  forgot  his  oath  and  advo- 
cated his  earlier  errors  again.     Charlemagne 
might  have  punished  this  apostasy  with  death, 
but  he  preferred  reclaiming  Felix  and  his  adhe- 
rents  by  arguments.     A  violent  persecution 
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against  the  Adoptionists  in  FranVish  Spain  was 
moreoTer  unadvisable,  aa  it  might  have  induced 
them  to  seek  the  same  protection  from  the  Sara- 
cens which  Elipandus  enjoyed.  Alcuin  therefore 
at  the  emperor's  rec[uest  sent  a  friendly  letter  to 
Felix  entreating  him  to  drop  the  controversy, 
and  setting  forth  a  refutation  of  his  errors. 
This  attempt  failed.  Indeed  the  Spanish  bishops 
who  favored  the  new  doctrine  appealed  to  the 
emperor's  sense  of  justice  in  defence  of  their 
coarse,  so  that  he  foand  it  necessary  to  convoke 
another  Synod  in  Frankfort  in  794.  Three  hun- 
dred bishops  assembled.  But  as  neither  Felix 
nor  any  of  the  adherents  of  Adoptionism  ap- 
peared, and  Alcuin  insisted  upon  definite  action, 
the  condemnation  of  the  Regensberg  Synod  was 
reaflSrmed.  Subsequently  Felix  issued  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  views,  which  was  answered  by 
Alcuin  and  several  Frankish  bishops.  Charle- 
magne also  sent  several  clergy  into  the  Spanish 
portion  of  his  kingdom,  who  succeeded  in  re- 
claiming some  of  the  errorists.  Among  those 
sent  was  Leidred,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who 
even  prevailed  upon  Felix  to  appear  at  the  Synod 
of  Aix  La  Chapelle  (799),  and  after  a  debate  of 
several  days  with  Alcuin,  formally  renounce  his 
errors  the  second  time.  Felix  remained  in 
Lyons  under  archiepiscopal  supervision  until  his 
death  in  81G.  Elipandus  on  the  contrary,  secure 
in  Moorish  Spain,  adhered  to  his  Adoptionism 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  although  before  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century  the  entire  error  had  sunk 
into  oblivion.  IIcndeshaobn.* 

Adoraim,  LXX.  'ASupa^,  a  town  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Judah  which  Behoboam  fortified 
j2  ChroD.  11 :  9).  Grotius  and  others  consider 
it  the  same  with  that  called  'ASupa,  which  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  13, 6.  4 ;  13,  9.  1 ;  15,  4)  includes  in 
Idumea,  since  after  the  exile  many  of  the  south- 
ern towns  of  Palestine  passed  over  to  the  Edom- 
ites.  This  may  also  be  the  place  named  in  1 
Mace.  13  :  20.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  the 
modem  Dura,  5  m.  S.  W.  from  Hebron. 

Adoration. — (See  Worship.) 

Adrammelech,  'l7P"l'7l<>  *"d  Anamme- 

Ueh,  were  gods  whom  the  Sepharvites  (2  Kings 
17  :  31)  worshipped  by  making  their  children 

I)as8  through  the  fire,  as  in  the  worship  of  Mo- 
och by  the  Ammonites.  (These  three  gods  may 
be  identical,  and  may  correspond  with  Kronos, 
in  which  case  they  may  all  symbolize  the  Sun). 
The  first  name  above  :=  fire-king.  2)  This  was 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria,  who  murdered  their  father 
whilst  he  was  worshipping  the  god  Nisrooh  (2 
Kings  19  :  37 ;  Is.  37  :  38).     Winer.*) 

HCRZOQ.* 

Adramyttiain  (also  Adramytteos,  Plin.  5, 
32),  an  Athenian  colony  and  an  important  sea- 
port town,  in  the  province  of  Mysia  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  near  the  eastern  termination  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  opposite  Lesbos  (Acts  27  :  2). 
It  now  contains  about  1000  houses  and  is  called 
.  Adrom  vt,  and  still  commands  some  trade  ( Winer, 
Kitto). '  * 

Adriatic  Sea  ('A8p«H.  -Acts  27  :  S7),  swd  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Adria  in  Istria,  was 
formerly  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  Meditei^ 


ranean  lying  between  Italy  and  Greece,  inclu- 
ding Sicily.  Hence  Hesyohius  calls  the  loniui 
Sea  i  'ASpuif.  Ancient  writers  however  already 
distinguish  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  portions  of 
the  sea.  ♦  Winxr. 

Adnllam  was  an  old  town  (G^n.  38  :  1, 12; 
20)  in  the  southern  part  of  Palesdne.  At  th« 
time  of  the  Israelitisb  invasion  under  Joshua  it 
was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Canaan.  It 
was  situated  in  the  low  country  and  was  given 
to  Judah  (Josh.  IS  :  35).  After  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes  Kehoboam  fortified  it  (2  Chron.  11:7), 
and  it  was  still  standing  after  the  Babylonian 
exile  (Neh.  11 :  30).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mis- 
took Eglon  for  it,  and  erroneously  placed  it  10 
miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  wnich  case  it 
would  be  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  not  in  the 
plain  country.  Not  far  from  Adullam  were 
several  rocky  places  and  caves,  one  of  which  is^ 
mentioned  1  Sam.  22  :  1,  &o.  *  Winbk. 

Adultery.— (See  Marriage.) 

Adnmnum,  an  elevated  place  near  Oilgal  oa 
the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  {Josh.  15  : 
7 ;  18  :  17),  and  according  to  Eusebios  and 
Jerome  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 
The  name  signifies  red  or  redness,  which,  npon 
the  authority  of  the  same  authors,  was  appUed 
to  it  on  account  of  the  robberies  and  bloodshed 
committed  there  (though  Kitto  says  it  mere!/ 
refers  to  the  redness  of  the  soil*].    *  Winxb. 

Advent,  and  the  eeclesiasticai  observance  of 
the  season  of  Advent. — As  the  season  of  Advent 
is  designed  to  be  preparatory  to  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  Christmas,  its  appointment  must 
have  followed  that  of  the  festival  of  the  nativity 
and  the  determination  of  the  day  for  celebrating 
that  festival,  which  did  not  occur  in  the  Western 
Church  until  the  4th  century.  Dwranditi  there- 
fore, in  tracing  the  observance  of  Advent  back 
to  an  injunction  of  the  apostle  Peter  {Rationalt 
divin.  offic.  2.  c.  VI.),  follows  an  old,  bat  by  no 
means  historically  confirmed  tradition.  For  the 
two  homilies  "  De  cuiveniu  Domini"  of  Bishop 
Masimus  of  Turin  (t420)  can  hardly  prove, 
even  if  the  title  is  genoine,  an  ecclesiastical 
appointment  or  obeervanoe  of  the  season.  More 
reliable  evidences  are  first  met  with  in  two  ser- 
mons of  Oaesarins  of  Aries  (tS42),  which  ex- 
presslv  refer  to  this  season.  In  the  second  ser- 
mon be  exhorts  his  hearers  to  improve  the 
season  by  preparing  themselves  for  the  ap- 
proaching festival,  especially  by  uprightness  of 
life,  chanty  to  the  poor,  and  serious  attendance 
upon  the  public  means  of  grace.  "  Quia  natalis 
Domini  imminet,"  he  say^,  "bonis  operibus 
adomati  nos  per  Cbristi  adjutariam  prseparennt, 
eleemosynaa  pauperibus  erogemns,  iracundiam 
Tel  odium  de  cordibus  nostris  respuamus.  Ca»- 
titatem  etiam  cum  propriis  uxoribos  fideliter 
conservate,  ad  convivia  vestra  frequentins  pau- 
peres  evocate,  ad  vigilias  matnrius  snrgite,  in 
ecclesia  stantes  aut  orate  aut  psallite."  AnoUier 
proof  of  the  observance  of  the  season  is  found  in 
an  enactment  of  the  Council  of  Serida  (524) 
forbidding  marriages  "  ad  adventq  Domini  asqae 
post  Epiphainam ;"  for  according  to  ancient 
custom  it  was  a  season  of  fasting,  Rke  that  pre- 
ceding Easter  (Lent),  and  to  be  spent  in  devout 
meditation  and  prayer.  Hence  the  Synod  of 
Tours  (5G7)  eiyoined  daily  fasting  upon  the 
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■oaks  dorinc  this  aeawn,  and  that  of  Ma^n 
($81)  leqnired  lajmen  to  fast  at  least  three  days 
of  the  week  (Monday,  Wednesdav  and  Friday) 
from  Hartinmaa  until  Christmas.  And  to  increase 
tbs  solemniW  of  the  season  the  Oloria  in  exeeliis 
D»  was  omitted  in  the  oharch  service  (AnuUa- 
rbu.  III.   40)    becaase,  as    Amalarius    says: 
"habet  enim  et  istad  aliquid  rationis  ad  insina- 
indum  tempaa  Yeteris  Testamenti."    The  Beoe- 
dicamos  Domini  was  nsed  in  its  stead.   In  refer- 
ence to  the  Allelitfa  which  some  omitted  and 
others  nsed,  Durandus  observes  that  it  shoald 
be  retained,  inasmuch  as  the  incarnation,  to 
which  the  season  points,  should  not  extinguish 
every  cheerful  emotion  in  the  heart    It  was 
nsou  also  to  close  the  organs  during  this  season, 
and  even  as  late  as  1753  the  question  was  raised, 
in  view  of  their  general  use,  whether  the  old 
custom  had  not  better  be  revived?    And  many 
troubled  conscienees  could  not  be  quieted,  until 
a  declaration  in  favor  of  their  use  was  given  by 
the  Vatican.    It  remained  however  a  permanent 
practice  in  the  Bomisb  Church  to  veil  all  pie- 
tares,  and  dress  the  altars  and  walls  of  the 
church  with  violet-colored  cloths,  and  for  the 
priests  to  wear  robes  of  the  same  hue  (the  well- 
KDOwn    ecclesiastical    emblem   of  mourning), 
vfaich  were  to  be  worn  until  the  last  Sunday  in 
Advent,  when  rose-colored  ones  should  be  sub- 
■titated.     There  has  never  been  full  agreement 
of  opinion  as  to  the  dunUion  of  Advent    If  a  40 
days'  fast,  as  with  Easter,  should  precede. Cfarist- 
XDss,  Advent  would  commence  (as  it  long  did  in 
France)  with  Martinmas  (November  11).'    Sub- 
seqnently  however  it  did  not  begin  until  St  An- 
drew's  day   (Nov.   30),  though    more    fervent 
Christians  adhered  to  the  older  custom,  an  act 
of  piety  which  is  hi^ly  commended  in  th^  bull 
of  canonisation  of  Louis  the  Pious  (1270).    The 
•mbrosian  officinm  of  the  Milan  church  also 
makes  Advent  include  six  veda,  as  in  the  Oreek 
Chnreb,  which  commences  its  observance  with 
Kov.  14.    The  Romish  Church,  and  also  the 
liatheran,   observe    only'  4    Advent   Sundays, 
thoogh  the  former  keep  the  5th  before  Christmas 
as  a  prceparatio  advenius  (Durandus),  and  Ama- 
lortsu  very  acutely  sees  in  these  five  Sundays  an 
allusion  to  the  five  epochs  between  Adam  and 
Noah,  Noah  and  Abraham,  Abraham  and  David, 
David  and  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  between 
tbmt  and  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist  1    Unfor- 
tanstely  the  gospels  and  epistles  lor  the  season 
do  not  agree  very  well  with  these  sagacious  sug- 
geations.    During  the  weelc  between  the  3d  and 
4tb  SondsT  (Ember  week)   an   extraordinary 
■oass  is  added  on  Saturday  evening  to  the  usual 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evening  service,  in  which 
the  people  participate  in  the  following  lessons  : 
Is.  19:20-22;   35:1-7;  40  :  9-11 ;  45  :  1-8 ; 
and  Daniel,  chapt  3,  which  last  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  Benedicbu  et  Domine  Deus.    A 
similar  custom  obtains  in  the  Oreek  Church,  to 
which  however  the  Muscovites  and  Novgorods 
■dded  tfa«  "  Ovett-seene,"  a  theatrical  representa- 
tioD  of  the  condemnadon  of  the  three  young 


'  n«  CooeO.  Matisoon.  L  can.  9  enacted  (S82) :  "nt 
a  ftfia  8.  Martini  o«^e  ad  nat.  Domini  leonnda,  qnarta 
•(  wita  sabbata  Jejooetar,  et  aacriflda  qaadragMlmali 
Meaat  ordine  cMtraii." 


men.  It  is  also  usual  in  the  Romish  Ohorob  to 
commence  the  Rorate-mastei  eight  days  before 
Christmas  (on  Deo.  18,  which  is  observed  in 
Germany  as  the  feast  of  "  The  Expectation  and 
Deliverance  of  Mary"),  so  called  from  the  io- 
troit  taken  from  Is.  45  :  8 :  "  Borate  coeli  de- 
super,"  &o.  The  season  is  still  celebrated  "  in 
honor  of  our  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  so 
early  in  the  morning  as  to  have  become  the 
occasion  of  serious  oomplunts.  The  celebrated 
Advent- Antiphonies  also  begin  eight  days  before 
Christmas. 

The  evangelical  churches  of  Germany  (Lu- 
theran and  Reformed)  have  retained  the  observ- 
ance of  Advent ;  and  although  it  is  not  enjoined 
as  a  fast,  it  has  nevertheless  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  season  calling  for  solemn  meditations 
and  corresponding  demeanor.  Hence  the  ancient 
custom  of  avoiding  all  frivolous  amusements, 
and  not  celebrating  marriages  during  this  sea- 
son, which  is  still  observed  in  some  places. 
Uence  also  the  practice  in  many  ohnrches  of 
covering  the  altar  and  pulpit  with  black,  and  of 
dispensing  with  all  instrumental  music.  The 
Church  of  England  is  the  only  Protestant 
Church  which  enjoins  fasting  during  this  season, 
vix.  the  Ember-fast  on  Dee.  13. 

Advent  as  preparatory  to  Christmas,  was  in- 
vested vrith  still  higher  importance  after  the 
6th  century,  by  being  constituted  the  beginning 
of  the  church-vear  (primarily  perhaps  by  the 
Galilean  Church),  which  previously  began  with 
Easter,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  Hence  EutOinu  (H.  E.  VII.  32)  calls 
Easter-month  noutof  it^v,  and  Ambrose  says  (de 
myst  0.  2) :  "  Pascha  est  enim  vere  anni  prinoi- 
pium,  primi  mensis  exordium,"  &o.  By  this  it 
was  manifestly  designed  to  affirm  that  Jan.  1 
was  no  proper  oommenoement  of  the  year ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Easter  would  have 
been  substituted,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  church- 
year  would  thus  have  begun  nearly  simultane- 
ously with  the  Jewish  and  heathen  year.  And 
in  this  view  even  Advent  seemed  improper  to 
some,  because  the  heretical  Nestorians  in  the 
East  reckoned  their  year  from  the  Dominicas 
gualuor  Annunciaiionis,  quae  totidem  Dominicis 
Adventus  respondet  {Asseman,  Bibl.  Orient.  T. 
III.  P.  II.  380).  It  was  not  therefore  until  after 
the  Nestorian  heresy  somewhat  subsided  that 
the  church-year  was  dated  from  1st  Advent 
Of  the  saints'  days  occurring  in  Advent  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  named :  The  Conception,  Dec.  8 
^and  that  mentioned  above  for  Dec.  18),  which 
is  also  observed  in  the  Irvingite  Church  by  an 
early  morning  and  afternoon  (at  9  and  3  o'clock) 
service,  and  another  in  the  evening;  these  4 
daily  services  being  kept  up  until  Christmas. 
St.  Andrew's  day  (Nov.  30)  and  iS*.  Thoma^ 
day,  which  very  significantly  occurs  upon  Dec. 
21,  the  shortest  day,  inasmuch  as  the  commem- 
oration of  the  transition  from  stubborn  doubting 
to  decided  faith  could  not  be  celebrated  upon  a 
more  suitable  day  than  that  in  which  light 
regains  the  ascendency  over  darkness.  St. 
mikoUuf  (Deo.  6),  St.  Barbara's  (Dec.  4)  and 
St.  Lucian's  (Dec.  13)  days  were  also  kept,  but 
we  cannot  detain  ourselves  with  the  details  of 
their  observance.  U.  A.* 

Adversary.— (See  Satan.) 
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Advocate.  —  (See  Jeiut  ChriH  and  Holy 
Ohott.) 

AdTOoatns  Dei,  Siaboli,  was  the  person 
officially  appointed  to  attend  to  the  defence  or 
sccnsation  of  those  vhose  canonization  was 
tirged  or  opposed.    (See  Canonization.) 

Advoeatas  Ecclesis,  Church-baaiff,  a  lay 
person  to  whom  is  committed  the  external  pro- 
tection of  church  establishments.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  rich  possessions  soon  involved  the  Church 
in  legal  difficulties,  whose  adjustment  and  de- 
fence, even  if  need  be  with  arms,  could  not  well 
be  attended  to  by  members  of  the  spiritual 
order.  A  certain  order  therefore  arose  during 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  already,  when 
single  congregations  employed  lay  protectors 
ander  the  name  of  <{«^nMrM.  Among  the  €ler- 
manio  nations  however  this  phenomenon  is  con- 
nected with  a  far  more  comprehensive  idea  of 
law,  viz.,  with  the  institution  of  the  Bailiwick, 
of  which  congregational  bailiwicks  are  only  a 
particular  application. 

According  to  the  Germanic  idea  of  law  only 
freemen  are  qualified  to  own  real  estate,  who  are 
alike  able  to  defend  it  before  a  civil  tribunal  and 
to  render  military  service  so  as  to  support  their 
claims  with  arms.  Every  freeman  unable  to  do 
military  service,  such  as  old  men,  invalids, 
women  and  children,  needs  a  representative 
before  the  civil  power.  This  duty  nsuallv  de- 
volves upon  the  nearest  male  relative.  Bondmen 
are  entitled  to  this  privilege  of  protection,  not 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  Bailiwick, 
bat  in  consequence  of  the  right  of  the  buliff. 
Tested  in  them.  Inasmuch  as  ecclesiastics  could 
not  well  render  military  service,  this  conception 
of  law  among  the  Germanic  nations  required 
them  to  have  a  bailiff.  At  first  the  Church  pro- 
tested against  a  relation  which  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  dependence  upon  an  external 
protectorate.  But  the  security  of  an  armed  pro- 
tection against  violent  assaults,  and  the  prospect 
of  relief  from  many  grievances  arising  from 
Germanic  law  proceedings,  soon  reconciled  her 
to  the  proposed  relation. 

This  protective  relation  nsually  arose  sponta- 
neously with  the  founding  of  convents  and  con- 
gregations. It  mostly  started  with  the  opulent 
nobility,  so  that  the  duty  of  protection  passed 
over  upon  this  class  and  their  posterity.  Thus 
when  St.  Gallus  founded  his  cloister  there  was  a 
kindred  family  of  the  nobility  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  protected  his  establishment  so  long  as 
it  favored  the  independence  of  the  Alemanni. 
The  original  constitution  reserved  to  the  found- 
ers ana  their  families  this  protective  right. 
Whenever  the  founders  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege  of  supplying  the  complement 
of  the  bailiwicK,  the  king  assumed  the  right  as 
supreme  bailiff,  according  to  the  Germanic  idea 
of  law  that  every  defenceless  person  not  under 
the  patronage  of  a  particular  Dailiff  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  king.  The  earls  however, 
as  the  functionaries  of  the  king,  were  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  this  duty. 

The  bailiwick  withal  was  constantly  involved 
in  a  certain  condition  of  dependence  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  Church.  And  when  the 
personal  interests  of  the  bailiff  conflicted  with 
those  of  the  cetablisbment^  it  could  not  even 


accomplish  the  minor  and  more  immediate  ob- 
jects it  had  in  view.  Consequently  the  Church 
preferred  to  commit,  by  contract,  this  relation 
into  the  hands  of  some  neighboring  person  of 
influence,  so  as  to  be  relieved  from  tie  adminis- 
tration of  the  bailiwick,  whilst  she  might  enjoy 
all  its  rights  and  privileges.  As  an  example  of 
such  a  mutual  and  voluntair  arrangement  we 
have  the  French  convent  of  B^ze,  which  had 
suffered  the  loss  of  its  records  and  estates,  and 
requested  Lothaire  III.  (666)  to  appoint  Gongnlf^ 
an  influential  man,  to  manage  the  affairs  ot  the 
convent,  to  which  the  king  consented  (Bouquet, 
Scriptor.  V.  p.  649).  The  nunnery  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's in  Strasburg  had  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing a  defensor  a  p<dado  from  the  court-nobility 
to  prosecute  its  legal  business.  It  is  evident 
from  the  ordinance  of  Charlemagne,  which  re- 
quires every  establishment  to  employ  an  honest 
person  and  well  skilled  in  the  law  (783),  that 
this  relation  does  not  depend  upon  the  ancient 
idea  of  the  mundium,  which  allowed  the  bailiff 
to  reduce  his  client  to  a  condition  of  vassalage, 
but  rather  arose  from  a  certain  want  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  who  needed  the  services  of  a  suitable 
person  to  prosecute  their  interests  before  the 
civil  autbontieB  (Pertz,  monum.  III.  p.  46,  o.  3). 
Obariemagne  sought  to  restore  this  relation  to 
its  previous  design  when  he  ordained  that  the 
bailiff  should  occupy  an  estate  within  the  bounds 
of  the  bailiwick,  so  as  to  give  him  an  interest  in 
its  fortunes  (ftrfe,  III.  p.  188,  c.  14).  The 
selection  of  the  bailiff,  however,  was  left  to  the 
free  choice  of  the  convent  The  ordinance  of 
Charles  the  Bald  (874),  which  requires  the 
bailiff  to  be  designated  by  the  emperor,  is  taken 
from  the  canon  of  the  African  Council  of  Mileve 
(402) ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever 
carried  into  effect  in  the  Frankish  kingdom. 

That  however  which  the  Church  at  first  had 
intended  as  a  benefaction  soon  degenerated  to  a 
grievous  burden.  The  bailiffs  abused  their  in- 
fluential positions  by  encroaching  upon  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  the  Church.  A^  a  conse- 
quence we  have  frequent  complaints  about  the 
plundering  of  church  property,  diverting  for  sin- 
ister ends  the  tithes  and  revenues  of  the  estates, 
oppressing  vassals  and  inmates  of  the  convent. 
We  might  account  for  this  abuse  of  power  by 
the  fact  that  the  more  recent  bailiff^  proceeded 
with  a  view  of  restoring  the  old  relations  of  the 
mvndium,  which  assigned  to  the  bailiwick  a 
condition  of  actual  dependence.  And  even  if 
the  bailiffs  had  no  conscious  design  of  this  sort; 
they  had  an  adequate  incentive  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  their  position,  in  the  possession  of 
the  real  available  power  which  they  lield  through 
the  command  of  the  troops.  In  the  12th  century 
a  certain  bailiff,  Louis  of  Treves,  laid  claim  to 
the  secular  government  of  the  diocese,  and  at- 
tempted to  restrict  the  bishop  exclusively  to  its 
spintaal  affairs.  He  appropriated  the  revenues 
to  his  own  use,  which  he  claimed  for  the  meagre 
subsistence  he  furnished  the  priests  {Ebniheim, 
hist.  Trevir.  I.  p.  468), 

We  can  reaaily  see  what  an  advantage  the 
bailiwick  had  over  respectable  church  establish- 
menta,  ftom  the  eagerness  with  which  they  were 
received  as  fiefs,  made  hereditary,  sold  and 
given   away.     The   congregations  now  again 
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WDgbt  relief  from  saoh  a  bordensome  bene&o- 
&D.    Tber    sheltered  themgelves  against   the 
npidity  of  the  bailiffs  with  imperial  priTlleges, 
kd  the  original  province  of  the  bailiff  deter- 
nined,  and  aa  it  freqaently  happened  in  the 
tine  of  the  omsades,  where  his  family  became 
atinct,  they  'withdrew,  or  bought  their  release, 
bom  the  entire  relation.    They  eren  counter- 
feited records,    in   order  to  prove  from  former 
Htuces  their  right  to  beprotected  against  these 
(Dd  kindred   abuses.     We  possess  a  series  of 
doesments  purporting  to  come  from  Charlemagne 
and  Louis    the    Pious,  which  are   intended  to 
wcnre  to  individual  convents  a  prospectire  pro- 
tection ag&inst  the  oppression  of  bailiffs  {Ktrch- 
etgeteh,  X>eutscbl.   U.  {  93.  n.  27|.    But  this 
exprewioit  of  the  emperor's  apprehension  lest 
fite  balliSs  might  abuse  their  power,  shows  that 
it  was  an  after-invention.    Still  these  spurious 
doeuments  are   of  some  value.    From  the  re- 
ttrictions  said  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
^uli%  we  learn  the  point  of  view  to  which  that 
period  (12th  and  IStb  centuries,  when  the  docu- 
ments were  actoally  written)  wished  to  restore 
them.     Thus  we  reaid  in  a  purported  diploma  of 
Charlemagne   for   the  diocese  of  Kent  (773), 
(which  however  bolones  to  the  12th  century) 
that  the  convent  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  bailiff,  with  which  no  other  claim 
shall  interfere;  the  hailiff,  besides  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  shall  take  three 
oaths  to  the  abbot;  he  shaU  content  himself 
'with  one-third  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
eoarts  of  justice;  he  shall  not  foist  another 
buliff  into  bis  place  ;  he  shall  not  practice  ex- 
tortion ;  and  upon  the  order  of  the  abbot  shall 
fiamish  the  convent  with  12  men  and  so  many 
horses,  &c. 

The  removal  of  these  charoh  grievances,  arl- 
nng  from  the  cupidity  and  oppression  of  bailiffs, 
'was  not  secnred  until  the  Popes  interfered  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Christian  states.    By 
s  dexterous    management  of  the  contentious 
deetions  for  German  emperors  they  secured  an 
0|>portanity  to  resist  the  secular  power.    At  first 
not  even  the  German  bishops  would  support  this 
jnorement.    When  Urban  III.  would  restrict  the 
relation  of  the  bailiwick  for  the  lynefit  of  the 
Church,  or  even  abolish  it  altogether,  the  bishops 
at  the  imperial  Diet  of  Gelnhausen  (1186)  con- 
enrred  with  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  that  it  had 
become  hallowed  with  age.    It  was  reserved  for 
Innocent  III.,  in  bis  negotiations  with  Otto  IV. 
and  Frederick  II.,  rivals  for  the  crown,  to  elicit 
■nd  secnre  the  promise  of  protection  against  the 
noscmpnlous  extortion  of  the  bailiffs  (Raynald, 
aooaL   eecles.   1203,   No.  29).     At  that  time 
and  even  previously  the    relation  of   patron- 
age had  been  developed  from  the  dependent 
condition  of  the  congregations,  a  relation  having 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  bailiwick.    To 
this  teanlt  however  other  circumstances  also  con- 
triboted,  soch  as  the  building  of  churches  on  the 
estates  of  the  nobility. 

Rbttbiro. — Baurman. 
AtiadlU  and  Fminentiiu.— (See  Ethiopian 

OlITvk.) 

AegiaiUM,  I)  of  Rome  by  birth,  of  Colonna 
by  bis  ancestry,  an  Augustine  hermit,  a  pupil  of 
ihonuB  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura,  then  tutor 


of  the  subsequent  king  Philip  the  Fair,  after* 
wards  teacher  of  theology  and  pbilosophv  in  the 
Universitv  of  Paris,  where  he  receivea  the  hon- 
orary title  doctor  fundaiissimus  theohgorum 
princtpt,  was  a  zealous  adherent  and  defender 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  author  of  innumer- 
able works,  of  which  many  hare  never  been 
published.  In  1295  he  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Bourges.  He  died  in  1315  or  1316.  2) 
The  saiTit,  lived  for  a  while  as  an  anchoret  near 
St  Gilles,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  superior 
of  a  Benedictine  monastery,  for  which  service 
Benedict  II.  granted  him  exemption  privileges. 
He  died  in  720  or  725.  His  reputation  for  sane  - 
tity  drew  numerous  pilgrims  to  the  church  in 
which  his  body  was  deposited.  Hikzoo.* 

^llMo,  a  learned  Benedictine  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  period  (the  son  of  an  earl  of  Kent,  ^r- 
Um*),  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  cotemporary,  in  that  important 
era  for  the  English  Church,  of  the  celebrated 
Dunatan,  and  an  assistant  of  that  bishop  in  his 
efforts  to  supplant  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  (who 
resisted  celioaoy  and  refused  to  conform  to  other 
Romish  usages),  and  substitute  Benedictines  in 
their  stead.  jElJrie  entered  the  Benedictine 
monasteiy  of  Abingdon,  second  in  importance 
only  to  Glastonbury,  and  at  that  time  under 
Athelwold,  a  warm  friend  of  Dunstan  and  his 
plans.  In  the  reign  of  Edgar  (959-975)  Dun- 
stan was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
immediately  endeavored  to  place  Benedictines 
in  all  the  most  important  church  offices.  The 
wealthy  see  of  Winchester  was  conferred  upon 
Athelwold.  London  and  York  also  fell  into 
their  hands.  After  his  transfer  to  Winchester 
Athelwold  bestowed  a  oanonry  upon  ^Ifrio,  both 
to  have  him  near  and  to  secure  his  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  education  in  the  forty  Bene- 
dictine monasteries  which  king  Edgar  had 
founded  at  their  solicitation.  In  this  way  they 
hoped  intellectually  to  elevate  the  new  clergy 
above  the  native  priesthood,  whose  places  they 
now  filled,  and  better  to  qualify  them  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  Monks  were  also 
brought  over  from  France  to  assist  in  the  labors 
of  these  Benedictine  schools  (Lappf.nberg,  405). 
Whilst  residing  in  Winchester  JEMna  prepared 
a  Latin-Saxon  glossary  (printed  in  Oxford  1G59), 
a  grammar,  and  a  Latin  reading-book,  coUoquia. 
He  also  translated  most  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  0.  T.  from  the  Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon 
(also  published  in  Oxford  1698|.  He  subse- 
quently became  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  in 
this  capacity  labored  assiduously  to  bring  the 
old  church  services  into  conformity  with  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  also  to  enforce  stricter  regu- 
lations upon  the  clergy.  For  this  purpose  he 
prepared  the  "  Canonr'  inserted  in  Spelman's 
Concilia  (Vol.  I.],  and  compiled  from  the  works 
of  the  Latin  fathers  a  book  of  Homilies,  which 
he  afterwards  enlarged,  and  prepared  a  Liturgy 
(which  was  still  used  in  Leland's  time,  Gorion*\. 
A  tract  upon  several  portions  of  the  0.  and  N. 
T.,  dedicated  to  king  Aethelred  II.,  is  also  as- 
cribed to  him.  His  zeal  however  in  dissemi- 
nating the  Holy  Scriptures  among  the  people  is 
reckoned  his  highest  praise.  In  994  he  was 
elevated  to  the  arch iepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  the  country  was  sorely 
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afflicted  by  the  ioTssion  of  the  Danes.  He 
proved  himself  eqnal  however  to  the  difficnlties 
of  bia  position,  and  won  the  admiration  even  of 
the  enemy.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1005.  His  re- 
mains were  first  deposited  in  Abingdon,  bat 
afterwards  removed  by  Canute's  command  to 
Canterbory.  Next  to  Aurastine  (St.  Austin) 
iElfrie  was  the  greatest  old-English  prelate.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  learning,  his  piety,  and 
liberal  apprehension  of  church  doctrines  (Edw. 
Rowoi  Moresi  de  ^Ifrico  arohiepiso.  Comment, 
ed.  Dr.  Thorkelin,  1789, 4to.).— Two  other  eccle- 
siastics of  the  same  name  are  mentioned  in 
English  church  history,  one  of  whom,  sumamed 
Bata,  was  a  pupil  of  Jk{/Hc,  and  Archbishop  of 
York  (tlOSl) ;  the  other  was  Abbot  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  Bishop  of  Crediton  (t981).  Whether 
the  writings  mentioned  above  were  all  produced 
by  the  same  author,  or  whether  some  of  them 
must  not  be  attributed  to  one  of  these  last-named 
iElfrics,  has  occasioned  diversity  of  opinion. 

K.  WlESELBR.* 

Aelia  Capitolina  was  the  new  name  given  to 
Jerusalem  by  Uie  Roman  emperor  Aelius  Adrian, 
at  whose  command  it  was  rebuilt  (though  not 
exactly  within  the  old  limits)  in  A.  D.  133  and 
'before  the  Jewish  war,  according  to  Dio  Cassius, 
but  according  to  Eusebius  not  until  after  the 
war  under  Bar-Chocheba  in  A.  D.  136.  Upon 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  one  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  erected.  A  foreign 
colony  was  sent  to  occupy  the  town,  and  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  it  upon  pain  of 
death  (Dio  Cass.  LXIX.  o.  12-14;  Euseb.  II.  12, 

IV.  6,  prsep.  ev.  VIII.  5 ;  Manter,  d.  judische 
Erieg  unter  Tr^an  and  Hadrian,  1821).  Nu- 
merous coins  are  found  of  the  age  of  Adrian  and 
his  successors  with  the  inscription  Col.  Aelia 
Capifolina  (Comp.  Eckhel's  doctr.  num.  P.  I., 
vol.  III.  442).  K.  WitsKiBR.* 

Aeneas,  a  Bishop  of  Paris  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bald  (843-877),  brought  himself  into 
notice  during  the  contest  of  the  Western  Church 
with  Photius  (863)  by  the  publication  of  a  con- 
troversial book  [Liber  adversus  Grcecos),  in  which 
he  defends  the  aoctrines  of  the  Romish  Church 
which  Photius  had  pronounced  heretical.  It 
may  be  found  in  cP Archery  Spicil.  I.  112-149, 
and  expatiates  largely  (o.  1-91)  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance, as  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  citsttions 
from  the  fathers.  H.  P.* 

Aeneas  Sylvius.— (See  Piu*  n.) 
Aenon  (aJwo*,  \\yy  from  VV  =•  a  well)  was 

not  merely  a  fountain,  but  a  place  near  Salim 
where  John,  afler  having  left  the  region  of  Beth- 
any, baptized.  If  Jerome  is  correct  in  his  notice 
of  both  these  places,  they  must  have  been  situ- 
ated about  8  Roman  miles  south  from  Scythopolis 
towards  the  Jordan.  That  Aenon  was  on  this 
side  of  Jordan  follows  from  John  3 :  26  (and  1 : 
28).  Some  writers  ( Wieseler,  Ac.)  locate  it  in 
the  wilderness  of  Jndea.    BUsching  (Erdbcschr. 

V.  I.  442)  thinks  it  identical  with  Ain  Carem 

iBohinson,  II.  588)  near  the  monastery  of  St. 
ohn,  about  6  miles  from  Bethlehem,  which  how- 
ever is  very  improbable.  *  Wikeb. 
Aeons. — (See  Gnottict  toA  Qnostieism.) 


Aepinns,  Jo\n  (the  Greek  of  his  original 
name  Hock  or  Hoch)  was  bom  (1499)  in  Ziesar, 
Brandenburg,  and  studied  theology  in  Witten- 
berg, from  whence  he  carried  the  evangelical 
doctrine  to  his  native  province.  After  an  im- 
prisonment on  account  of  his  teal  in  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  he  went  to  England,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Greifswalde  and  Stral- 
sund.  In  the  last  town  he  was  chosen  superin- 
tendent of  a  private  academy,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  civil  authorities  prepared  the  new  regu- 
lations for  the  schools  and  churches  of  the  place. 
In  1529  he  became  pastor  of  St  Peter's  in  Ham- 
burg, and  in  1532  was  chosen  superintendent. 
He  vindicated  the  Reformation  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  and  successfully 
introduced  the  now  church  regulations  into  that 
city.  In  1532  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
conferred  the  D.  D.  upon  him.  In  1533  he  vis- 
ited England  on  church  business,  and  daring 
several  succeeding  years  was  active  in  promoting 
the  evangelical  cause  among  the  Protestants  of 
Lower  Saxony,  in  whose  name  he  subscribed  the 
Smaleald  Articles,  and  in  1539  attended  the 
conventions  in  Frankfort  and  Naumbnrg.  The 
excellence  of  his  personal  character  and  bia 
learning  secured  for  him  general  regard;  al- 
though lie  could  not  wholly  escape  the  conten- 
tions and  factions  of  those  excited  times.  In 
his  Comm.  on  Ps.  16,  published  1544  by  his 
colleague  Fred?r,  he  advocated  Luther's  view 
(also  held  by  Thomas  Aquinas)  of  the  actual 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  and  participation  in 
the  punishment  of  the  lost,  as  essential  to  the 
completion  of  redemption.  This  view  was  first 
opposed  in  1549  by  other  colleaznes  of  Aepinus, 
VIZ.  Epping,  Oarz,  Hackrot  and  USgelke,  who  so 
excited  the  people  by  their  harangues  against  it, 
that  the  Council  (1550)  issued  a  declaration  in 
which  they  cautiously  refrain  from  approving 
of  the  doctrine  of  Acpinus,  yet  without  exprem- 
ing  themselves  definitely  upon  the  subject.  The 
opponents,  dissatisfied  with  this,  reiterated  their 
reproaches  so  violently  that  the  first  three  were 
deposed  and  banished.  '  Subsequently  the  opin- 
ion of  Aepinus  (which  he  had  meanwhile  enaea- 
vored  to  substantiate  in  his  exposition  of  Ps.  68) 
was  defendc<!f  by  Flacoius,  but  without  any  other 
effect  than  that  the  Form.  Concord,  simply  de- 
clared it  sufficient  to  believe  that  Christ,  in  his 
proper  person,  descended  into  hell  to  deliver  men 
from  death  and  the  power  of  the  devil.  When 
the  Interim  appeared,  and  not  merely  the  clergy 
but  the  people  in  a  mass  opposed  this  opinion, 
Aepinns  published,  1548,  in  the  Lower  Saxon 
dialect,  his  "Bekenntnisse  u.  Yerklilringc  up  dat 
Interim."  It  was  an  able  argument  anahad  the 
approval  of  most  of  the  Lower  Saxon  ministeria. 
Whilst  Flaccius  was  in  Hamburg  he  persuaded 
the  ministerium  of  that  city  early  in  1549  to 
prepare  an  address  to  Melanchthon  and  his  col- 
leagues, in  which  the  course  of  the  Hamburg 
clergy  in  reference  to  the  Adiaphora  was  ex- 
plained. Aepinus  was  doubtless  the  author  of 
that  address,  which  was  written  in  the  most  tem- 
perate style,  but  very  decidedly  repudiated  the 
charges  of  partiality  to  certain  popish  errors. 
And  it  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  Aepinus 
that  so  much  bitterness  characterized  the  Adi»- 
phoristic  controversy. — In  the  Osiandrian  con- 
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troreny,  Aeplnus  and  his  eolleftgne  Westplial 
published  the  Responsio  minittrorum  ecclea.  Chr. 
iftae  e*t  Hamb.  et  Luneb.  ad  confess.  Dr.  Andr. 
Oskmdri  de  mediaton  J.  C.  et  justificat.  Jidei, 
tigned  hy  21  Haraburj;  and  12  LUneberg  preach- 
tra,  which  famishes  creditable  evidence  of  bis 
modesty  and  love  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  the 
frmness  of  his  convictions.  This  treatise  ex- 
poses the  evil  of  Osiander's  confusion  of  the 
ideas  of  pardon  and  jastification,  and  the  affinity 
of  his  view  of  the  latter  to  the  Romish  doctrine 
of  infused  righteousness.  —  Aepinus  died  May 
13,  1553,  after  (iuthfally  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  Hamburg  for  24  years.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  sadlj  disturbed  by  contro- 
rersies.  His  writings,  besides  those  named,  are : 
Finaddion  de  rom.  eccl.  imposturis,  1530 ;  Propo- 
titiones  eont.  opin.  papist,  de  missa,  1536 ;  Korte 
Underweisinge  v.  d.  Sacram.  d.  Lyves  u.  d. 
Blodes  Cbr.,  in  Fr.  n.  Antw.  1530 ;  LibeBtu  de 
mter.  eoneion.  formandis;  Epit.  hilt,  de  extsid. 
jud.  regni,  to.  His  name  was  perpetuated  by 
his  posterity  in  Mecklenburg,  among  whom 
Frani  Albert  is  known  for  his  contributions  to 
Philosophy,  and  his  son  F.  Dlrich  Theodore  as 
s  medical  writer.  (Comp.  Plank,  Gescb.  d. 
prot.  Lehrbegr.  IV.  et  V. ;  Jdami,  Yitss  theol. ; 
Walek,  Relijt.  streit.  IV.)  Haetman.* 

Aera.— (See  Ura.) 

Aeriiu  was  the  oariy  friend  of  EustaOuus 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Pontos^  and 
for  some  time  his  companion  in  asceticism. 
When  the  latter  however  was  made  bishop  (in 
355)  he  appointed  Aerius  a  presbyter  and  over- 
seer of  an  asylum  for  the  poor  in  Sebaste.  Bnt 
Aerias  soon  quarrelled  with  Eustathins,  either 
from  jealousy  or  on  account  of  the  growing 
worldliness  and  anftuthfalness  of  the  bishop  to 
bis  former  ascetic  opinions.  Differences  con- 
cerning certain  important  points  of  church  gov- 
emment,  worship,  and  Christian  life,  alienated 
tiiese  former  fnends  still  more.  Bnt  Aerius 
stood  not  alone  in  his  opposition.  For  when, 
afptinet  the  wishes  of  Eustathins,  he  left  his 
charge  at  Sebaste  (360),  a  number  of  Chris- 
tians of  both  sexes  sided  with  him.  Thus  arose 
the  party  of  the  Aerians,  who,  persecuted  on 
erery  side,  assembled  in  the  open  fields,  woods, 
and  apoo  mountains ;  but  they  soon  disappeared. 
Against  the  principles  maintained  by  Aerius 
and  his  adherents  nothine  can  be  said  f^m  the 
stand-point  of  Protestantism,  on  which  account 
Proteatants  are  freauently  accused  of  the  Aerian 
beresT.  Aerius  held,  in  accordance  vrith  apos- 
tolical tradition  (Phil.  1  :  1),  that  bishops  and 
wesbyters  were  equals ;  appealing  to  1  Cor.  5  : 
7  be  opposed  the  practice  prevalent  in  that  re- 
non  of  combining  the  passover  with  the  Lord's 
sapper.  He  opposed  prayers  for  the  dead  and 
the  fiuts  enjoined  by  the  Church,  not  because 
he,  an  ascetic,  rejected  fasting,  but  because  such 
laws  encouraged  a  Jewish-legal  spirit  in  the 
(3ioreh.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Church 
wss  opposed  to  him ;  for  the  Church  still  con- 
tuned  many  Christian  elements,  and  episcopacy 
lisd  taken  deep  root  and  was  also  very  ably 
represented.  It  was  impossible  therefore  for 
Amai,  whose  character  exhibited  some  weak- 
BMses,  to  produce  any  permanent  effect.  Vide 
]^liait*us  (Bceres.  75),  who  improperly  calls 


him  an  Arian ;  Schrdkh  K.  G.  VI.  227 ;  WeOeh, 
Ketzer  hist.  III.  321 ;  Neander  (Torrey'e),  II. 
342,  343.  Hbbzoo.— ^rofeZ. 

AetiTU,  founder  and  head  of  the  party  of  the 
Anomoeans,  snmamed  oSto;  the  atheist  in  the 
ancient  Church.  He  was  a  Syrian  by  birth, 
either  from  Coelo-Syria  or  Antioch,  the  son  of  a 
coppersmith,  which  trade  he  carried  on  for  some 
time  after  his  father's  death  to  support  his  mo- 
ther and  himself.  At  an  early  date  he  inclined 
to  literary  pursuits ;  and  after  the  death  of  his 
mother  attached  himself  to  a  wandering  physi- 
cian called  Sopolis.  He  aftei-waTds  set  up  for 
himself,  took  part  in  medical  colloquies,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  an  able  debater.  He 
next  became  a  philosophical  sophist.  Attracted 
by  the  Arian  controversy,  and  desirous  of  grati- 
fying his  taste  for  debate,  he  joined  the  Arians, 
to  whom  he  proved  a  welcome  assistant.  His 
first  teacher  was  Bishop  Paulinns  of  Antioch, 
previously  Bishop  of  Tyre,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated Bishop  of  Antioch  by  the  Anti-Nicene 
party  in  the  place  of  Eustathius.  But  Aetius 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  this  instruction  no  longer 
than  6  months.  Eulalius,  the  successor  of  Pau- 
linns (324^,  compelled  Aetius  to  leave  Antioch, 
where  his  indiscretion  seems  to  have  made  many 
enemies.  He  now  went  to  Anazarbus  in  Cilicia, 
where  he  followed  his  trade  at  first,  but  soon 
found  an  opportunity  to  become  the  inmate  of 
the  house  of  a  grammarian,  who  instructed  him 
in  his  art  in  exchange  for  services  performed. 
He  soon  accused  his  teacher  of  ignorance  in  the- 
ological matters,  and  thus  again  lost  his  home. 
He  next  connected  himself  with  Bishop  Atbana- 
sins  of  that  place,  who  belonged  to  the  Anti- 
Nioene  party,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Arius,  with 
whom  he  read  the  gospels  according  to  the  cus- 
tom in  theological  studies.  From  Anazarbus  he 
went  to  Tarsus,  and  there  studied  the  epistles 
under  the  direction  of  the  presbyter  Antonius, 
a  pupil  of  Lucian.  Finally  he  returned  to  An- 
tioch, and  read  the  prophets,  especially  Ezekiel, 
with  the  presbyter  Leontius,  another  pupil  of 
Lucian.  He  soon  left  Antioch  and  returned  to 
Cilicia,  where  he  contended  with  a  party  of 
Gnostics,  who  defeated  him.  Depressed  in  spirit 
because  of  this  defeat  he  went  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  where  he  gained  great  renown  on  ac- 
count of  a  victory  over  a  Manichean.  Here  he 
seems  to  have  practiced  medicine.  After  the 
murder  of  the  Arian  bishop  Gregory,  Atbanasius 
obtained  great  influence  in  Alexandria.  Aetius 
then  left  Egypt  and  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where 
the  Anti-Niccne  party  were  gradually  adopting 
Arian  sentiments.  At  this  time  (349)  the  for- 
mer presbyter  Leontius,  the  teacher  of  Aetius, 
became  Bishop  of  Antioch.  Aetius  was  made  a 
deacon  by  him,  rather  as  a  teacher  than  to  per^ 
form  all  the  labors  connected  with  the  office  of  a 
deacon,  which  Aetius  had  formally  declined. 
Aetius  now  labored  to  separate  the  Catholics 
and  Arians  entirely,  who  had  hitherto  celebrated 
public  worship  together,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  He  was  again  compelled  by 
the  friends  of^  the  deposed  Eustathius  to  leave 
Antioch ;  for  Leontius  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  retain  him  against  the  will  of  the 
excited  congregation.  We  then  find  him  at  the 
first  Council  at  Sirmiuro,  where  the  homoiousi- 
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ffitics  BasiliuB,  Bisl^op  of  Ancyra  in  Qalatia,  and 
Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  endeavored  to 
refute  his  strong  Arian  views ;  but  not  being 
able  to  prevail  against  his  eloquence,  they  were 
filled  with  deadly  hatred  against  him,  Basilius 
of  Ancyra  complained  of  him  to  Caesar  Gallus, 
who  became  so  prejudiced  against  him  that  he 
ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  his  bones  to  be 
]>roken ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  Leontius  of 
Antioch.  Ghillag  now  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Aetius,  and  esteemed  him  so 
highly  that  he  sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian, 
when  it  was  reported  that  he  feigned  apostasy 
that  he  might  lead  Julian  back  into  the  right 
way.  When  Atbanasius  was  again  expelled 
from  Alexandria  by  Constantius  (356),  Aetius 
regarded  it  as  bis  duty  to  go  thither,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  Arians,  who  bad  been  almost 
entirely  suppressed  by  Atbanasius.  He  refused 
an  episcopal  see  which  was  offered  to  him  by  the 
Arlan  bishops  Secundus  and  Serra.  Here  Eu- 
nomius  joined  him,  who  had  been  drawn  to 
Egypt  by  his  great  reputation.  In  Alexandria 
Aetius  discharged  the  oflSce  of  a  deacon  under 
the  Arian  bishop  George.  We  know  nothing 
further  of  his  labors  there.  After  }he  fajl  of 
Gallus,  Basilius  of  Ancyra  excited  the  emperor 
Constantius  a^inst  Aetius,  and  he  was  banished 
to  Pepuza  in  Fhrygia.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  court-bishops  Ursacius  and  Yalens  ho 
was  soon  recalled;  but  when  the  Semi- Arian 
bishops  Basilius  of  Ancyra  and  George  of  Lao- 
dicea  showed  a  confession  of  faith  to  the  empe- 
ror, in  which  the  dissimilarity  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  was  distinctly  maintained,  and  Aetius 
acknowledged  himself  the  author,  Constantius 
banished  him  first  to  Mopsresta  in  Cilicia,  and 
thence  to  Amblada  in  Pisidia.  When  Julian 
ascended  the  throne  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in 
which  he  erroneously  addressed  him  as  bishop : 
"Julian  to  the  bishop  Aetius.  I  hare  revoked 
the  exile  pronounced  by  the  sainted  Constantius 
npon  all  who  adhered  to  the  nonsense  of  the 
Galileans.  I  not  only  recall  thee,  but  remem- 
bering our  former  acquaintance,  pray  you  to 
jBome  to  me.  I  have  ordered  a  public  convey- 
ance to  conduct  you  to  my  court.  Julian  gavo 
him  a  farm  upon  the  island  of  Lesbos.  With 
the  assistance  of  Egyptian  and  Lybian  bishops, 
Aetius,  who  then  resided  at  Constantinople,  was 
consecrated  a  bishop,  although  no  particular 
diocese  is  mentioned.  From  this  time  Aetius 
consecrated  bishops  for  his  party ;  and  by  order 
of  Eudoxius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Euzojus  of  Antioch  convened  a  Synod,  which 
revoked  the  condemnation  which  bad  been  pro- 
nounced upon  Aetius,  although  they  did  not 
confirm  his  episcopal  dignity  or  labors.  After 
Julian's  death  Aetius  retired  to  bis  farm  in 
Lesbos.  There  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head 
of  the  Anomoeans,  and  in  connection  with  Euno- 
mius,  as  the  teacher  of  those  who  wished  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Arian  sys- 
tem. During  the  rebellion  of  Procopius,  in  the 
reign  of  Valens,  Aetius  was  once  more  in  danger 
of  his  life.  He  was  accused  as  an  adherent  of 
Valens,  and  condemned  to  death,  when  he  was 
saved  by  a  relative  of  two  intimate  friends  of 
Eunomius,  who  was  also  a  favorite  of  Procopius. 
He  then  went  to  Constantinople,  and  not  long 


afler  died  in  the  arms  of  Eunomius,  who  ar- 
ranged his  solemn  funeral  obsequies.  We  know 
that  Aetius  wrote  letters  to  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius, and  that  he  has  left  300  theoloeical 
treatises,  one  of  which  Epiphanius  (haer.  76,  } 
10)  communicates,  adding  a  refutation  {Souh 
menus  3,  15.  lib.  4,  23 ;  Socrates  1,  35 ;  Philot. 
torgius  3,  15.  4o.;  Theodoret  2,  29;  and  haereL 
fabul.  4,  4).  W.  Klosb.— ZrofeZ. 

Affections  are  strong,  active,  and  usually 
transient  excitements  of  feeling.  Having  tbeit 
seat  in  feeling,  they,  like  this,  are  usually  char- 
acterized by  pleasure  or  displeasure  (enthusiasm, 
transport;  sadness,  terror).  Hence  their  divi- 
sion into  agreeable  and  disagreeable  affections. 
The  excitement  of  feeling  however  may  either 
be  confined  within  the  soul,  and  its  activity  be 
thus  restrained  (as  in  passive,  melting,  asthenic, 
oppressive  affections,  such  as  yearning  desires 
and  deep  grief),  or  it  may  express  itself  out- 
wardly, in  active,  vigorous  affections,  as  anger, 
indignation.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  world 
man  exhibits  a  constant  ebbinz  and  flowing  of 
the  most  diverse  affections.  All  energetic  actioa 
is  combined  with  an  affection,  either  producing 
or  proceeding  from  it  It  is  an  empiric  axiom 
therefore  that  nothing  important  can  be  accom- 
plished without  affectional  excitement.  Hence 
the  Hegelian  assertion,  "  nothing  .great  can  be 
effected  without  passion."  The  temperament 
of  every  person  possesses  a  certain  amount  of 
affectional  susceptibility,  which  is  least  active  i|t 
those  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament ;  and  dissimi- 
larity of  temperament  modifies  the  affections  of 
each  individual.  In  those  who  are.  inclined  to 
melancholy  the  tender  and  melting  affeodons 
prevul,  whilst  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  and 
choleric  temperament,  the  vigorous  affectiona 
are  more  easily  excited.  Although  in  these 
respects  affections  are  constitutionally  inherent 
in  man,  they  are  nevertheless  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  and  may  be  restrained,  sub- 
dued, suppressed,  and  almost  extinguished.  As 
therefore  in  old  systems  of  ethics  affections  were 
considered  subject  to  moral  regulations.  Chris- 
tian ethics  must  also  take  proper  cognizaooe  of 
them.  The  following  principles  may  be  takea 
as  established.  1)  Affections  in  general  are  not 
prohibited  by  Chnstian  morality,  as  if  they  had 
originated  with  the  introduction  of  sin,  and  were 
to  be  destroyed  with  it.  On  the  contrary  they 
are  deemed  so  essential,  as  an  expressive  form 
of  truly  human  activities,  that  even  the  doings 
of  God  are  often  represented  as  springing  from 
certain  affections  (see  Alhropopathism).  Simi- 
lar lively  affections  are  also  (see  below,  2)  attri- 
buted to  Christ.  The  practical  character  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  is  seen  in  this  sanction  of 
the  affections.  This  qualifies  it  for  taking  a 
living  hold  of  the  history  of  the  world,  whilst 
mere  ethics,  which  proposes  the  suppression  of 
all  affections,  wears  a  one-sided  contemplative 
character,  seeks  to  withdraw  man  from  livine 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
thus  isolate  him  more  or  less.  Nothing  there- 
fore can  well  be  more  unchristian  than  the  selfish 
affected  apathy  of  stoicism,  that  assumed  sape- 
riority  which  is  surprised  at  nothing,  that  cold- 
ness which  no  object  can  inflame.  Equally 
opposed  to  true  Christian  sensibility  is  the  sickly 
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riflhf  of  mystical  quietirni,  which  mar  sait  a ' 
Bnddhist  deTotee,  bat  illy  becomes  the  followers  | 
oC  Christ,  who  are  ever  exhorted  to  an  earnest 
participation  in  the  realities  of  life.    2)  Another 
jmsciple  in  Christian  morality  is,  that  no  one 
dass  of  affections  is  condemned  as  per  se  sinful 
(for  example  atiffer),  and  no  other  commended 
•a  speoiaUy  virtuous,  like  those  peculiar  to  pie- 
tism.   Our  Lord  exhibited  every  form  of  affee- 
tioo.      Somno,    Hatth.   26  :  28,  John   11 :  33 ; 
grief.  Lake  19  :  41 ;  fear,  Luke  22  :  44 ;  iympa- 
thy,  Matth.  9  :  36,  Luke  7  :  11,  &o.;  indignation, 
Mattb.  23  :  12.  21,  John  2  :  14, 17,  Mark  3:5; 
toy  and  iran»port.  Lake  10 :  21 ;  and  sometimes 
ke  seems  to  have  been  very  deeply  moved,  Mark 
3  :  21,  Loke  2  :  44,  Luke  19  :  41,  John  11 :  33. 
Id  Paul  and  the  two  eons  of  Zebedee  the  more 
Tigoroos  affections  previuled,  in  John  the  more 
tender.     The  N.  T.  speaks  also  of  a  divine  zeal, 
■orrow  and  anger  (Rom.  10  :  2 ;  John  2  :  17  ;  2 
Cor.  7  :  10 ;  Epbes.  4  :  26),  as  well  as  of  such 
•a  are  sinful.    3)  Christian  morality,  further- 
■lore,  does  not  allow  man's  affections  to  be  exer- 
cised in  their  natural  character.    They  must  be 
properly  governed  (Eph.  4:26;  lPet.4:7;S: 
6 ;  1  Cor.  7  :  30).    Neither  is  it  satisfied  with  a 
Mereqiiaiititative  regulation  of  them,  but  requires 
tbeir  ezcitiBe  objects  to  belong  to  a  different 
sphere  from  that  in  which  the  unconverted  move. 
Thoee  affections,  therefore,  which  spring  solely 
from  our  temporal  relations  to  the  world  and  our 
feUow-gaen,  mnst  be  cheeked  (Matth.  5  :  22-30, 
3S-47:   10:37),  whilst  those  only  should  be 
eiierished  which  arise  from  a^re  regard  for  the 
vel&re  of  others  and  the  cause  of  Qod  (2  Cor. 
11:29;    John   2:17;    Rom.   9:2;    12:15). 
Yiewed  from  this  stand-point  manv  affeotional 
MBotiona  may  be  wrong  which  still  bear  some 
Kligioos  features  (Luke  9 :  54, 55),  or  like  mere 
sjrmpatfaj  may  be  general  and  wholly  human 
(Matth.  16 :  22,  23,  £c.).     Christianity  therefore 
miors  a  moral  discipline  of  the  affections  which 
■mnewhrt  resembles  a  form  of  stoicism,  but  at 
the  same  time  exalts  them  into  the  sphere  of  the 
Ugfaer  interests  and  activities  of  life.   H.  P.* 
Affinity. — (See  Marriage.) 
AflnsioiL  —  (See  Baptimi.) 
A&a,  saint,  burnt  in  Augsburg,  304,  daring 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  is  reported,  in  the 
"Acts  of  her  Conversion  and  Martyrdom,"  to 
have  led  a  vicions  life  before  her  conversion,  a 
<wt  whiob  Fillemont  doabts,  and  Rettberg  (K. 
0.  Deatsebl.  I.  144)  positively  denies.    Asch- 
bwh  however,  in  his  Churoh-Lexieon,  reai&rms 
it;  for  though  be  admits  that  the  "  Acts  of  Con- 
ttnkm"  are  nnreliable,  and   were    probably 
written  in  the  9th  century,  he  maintains  the 
ei«dibiUty  of  the  "Aots  of  her  Martyrdom." 
But  this  cannot  be  proven,  although  the  latter 
are  donbtlees  older  than  the  former,  and  less 
Wendary.    The  earliest  trace  of  the  history  of 
Am  is  fonnd  in  Venantiiu  FortunaUts  (de  vita 
&  Martini  lib,  IV.  b.  X.  612,  after  A.  D.  550), 
vbo  introduces  these  lines  in  his  preface : 

'Prrgit  &d  Augrutam,  qnam  Verdo  Lt/auque  Jluentant, 
BHe  o—a  nerxtx  weHervbere  virginu  A/rat." 

It  is  certain  however  that  she  was  held  in  ven- 
eration at  an  earlier  period.    The  fact  furnishes 
interesting  evidence  of  the  anoient  religious  con- 
dition of  Angsbarg.  lluaoo.* 
5 


Afticft. —  (See  Abi/ssinian  Church.  JJexan- 
drian  articles.    Egypt.    Ethiopia). 

Agabus  ("Ay<i(3o{,  3jn  Ezra  2 :  46  T)  a  Chris- 
tian prophet  of  the  apostolic  age.  Aots  11 :  28 
contains  bis  prediction  of  a  famine  which  should 
prevail  throughoat  the  Roman  empire,  which 
was  verified  in  the  4th  year  of  Claudius,  A.  D. 
44.  Josephus  (Ant.  20.  2,  6)  says  that  it  was 
most  severe  in  Judea.  Another  prophecy  of 
Agabus  is  recorded  Acts  21 :  10,  which  was  also 
fulfilled.  He  is  the  only  N.  T.  prophet  men- 
tioned by  name,  although  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Chureh  enjoyed  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  Epb. 
3  :  5;  4  :  11;  1  Cor.  12  :  28,  29;  14  :  29. 

Vajhinoer.* 

^^8f  MVt'  iiHi  '^  ^°8  "^  ^^  Amalekites 
whom  Saul  vanquished  and  took  captive,  bat 
whom  Samuel  slew  with  his  own  hand  (1  Snm. 
15).  As  the  name  occurs  in  Numbers  (24  :  7), 
it  was  probably  the  common  name  of  Amalekite 
kings,  like  Abimelech  among  the  Philistines, 
and  Pharaoh  in  Egypt.  •Winer. 

AgapaB  was  the  name  of  the  love-feasts  of 
the  first  Christians,  observed  in  connection  with 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  term  first  occurs  in 
Jude,  V.  12.1  Ignatitu  (ep.  ad  Smymseos  c.  8) 
and  other  church-writers  allude  to  it,  as  also 
Celtus  (Origines  c.  Celsum  I.  1).  Lueian,  de 
morte  Peregrin!  mentions  it  as  iaitm  itocxOo,  in 
accordance  with  the  probable  explanation  that 
every  member  brought  something  for  the  com- 
mon meal.  The  Agapae  did  not  spring  from 
the  social  meals  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae, 
bat  are  immediately  connected  with  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  was  instituted  in  connection  with 
a  meal  (the  Passover),  and  was  thenceforth  cele- 
brated in  this  way,  forming  the  solemn  conclu- 
sion of  a  common  meal.  In  the  first  Christian 
congregations  it  was  observed  "daily  in  the  even- 
ing (Aots  2  :  42,  46),  in  supposed  conformity 
with  the  words  of  oar  Lord  (1  Cor.  11 :  24),  and 
separately  from  other  reli^ous  services.  The 
ordinance  was  conslnded  with  the  fraternal  kiss 

S^binfta  ayton,  ^>r,fxa  dyaxt;;,  Rom.  IC  :  16  ;  1  Cor. 
6  :  !20;  1  These.  5  :  26;  1  Pet  5  :  14)»  The 
disorders  which  the  Corinthian  Church  subse- 
quently associated  with  these  love-feasts  are 
well  known  (1  Cor.  11 :  20,  &c.).  Although  the 
Agapae  were  perfectly  harmless  in  a  political 
view,  they  nevertheless  excited  the  suspicion  of 
the  Roman  officers,  who  confounded  them  with 
the  gatherings  of  conspirators,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  report  of  Pliny,  governor  of  Bjrthinia,  to 
Trajan  (ep.  lib.  X.  9o).  An  examination  of  two 
deaconesses  however  allayed  the  suspicions,  and 
shows  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  separated 
from  other  religions  services.  They  both  testi- 
fied: morem  aibi  ditcedendi  JuisH  (after  the 
morning  service)  r«r»u*grue  coeuTidi  arf  copienrfuw 
c&mm,  Sk.  In  the  course  of  the  2d  century  the 
Agapae  were  separated  from  the  Lord's  Supper 
proper,  which  was  combined  with  the  regular 
public  worship,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  whilst 
their  daily  celebration  was  discontinued  [Justin. 
apol.  I.,  apost.  Const.  II.  28).  They  were  re- 
tained in  this  form  in  many  portions  of  the 


'  The  reading  anrait  (A  C)  U  al»o  fonnd  In  8  Peter 
3  :  13,  but  is  not  the  correet  one  in  the  epistle  of  Jude. 
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Church,  ID  connection  vitfa  social  prayer  and 
edifying  exhortations  {TerltiU.  apolo^;.  39),  al- 
though in  some  cases  with  the  earlier  Corinthian 
abuses.  Not  only  Tertullian  (as  Montanist  de 
jejuniis,  c  17)  but  others  (Clem.  Alex.,  Paeda- 
gogu*  II.  p.  165,  ed.  Oberth&r)  condemn  these 
evils.  According  to  the  lost  quotation  the  rich 
thought  they  did  God  a  serviee  by  keepin);  aloof 
from  them.  The  Agapae  consequently  fell  into 
contempt  and  disuse,  so  that  the  Council  of 
Oangra,  c.  11,  anathematized  those  who  des- 
pised them  (cc  ti^  xata/ffmtu^).  Afler  this  they 
were  occasionally  observed  as  meals  furnished 
by  the  wealthy  for  the  poor  {Augustus  c.  Faus- 
ium  lib.  XX.  c.  20.  Agapes  nosirae  pauperes  par- 
cunt  sine  frugibus  sine  camibtis.  Plmimque  in 
agapibus  etiam  carries  pauperibus  eroganiur). 
These  Agapae  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
festivities  over  the  graves  of  martyrs  afterwards 
substituted  for  them.  Several  Synods  very  pro- 
perly forbid  the  celebration  of  the  Agapae  in 
churches  (CoDcil.  Laodic.  and  the  2d  half  of  the 
14th  century,  e.  28 ;  Concil.  Carthag.  III.  391, 
0.  30 ;  CoDcil.  Aurelian  II.  533,  c.  12 ;  Concil. 
Trull.  692,  c  74).  Herzoo.* 

Agapetos. — There  were  two  Popes  of  this 
name.  Agapettis  I.,  son  of  the  priest  Gordianus, 
a  Roman  by  birth,  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
from  June  535  to  April  536.  His  pontificate 
was  short,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
rendered  it  important.  The  power  of  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Italy  was  waning.  After  the  death  of 
her  infant  son  Atbalaric,  Amalosontha,  daugh- 
ter of  Theodoric,  associated  Theodatus,  the 
only  remaining  male  descendant  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Oistrogoths,  with  her  in  the  govern- 
ment. This  kindness  Theodatus  basely  requited 
by  having  his  benefactress  put  to  death.  About 
tlie  same  time  Justinian  I,  commenced  his  great 
plan  for  breaking  the  power  of  the  Germans, 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  western  division  of 
the  empire,  expelling  the  Vandals  from  Africa,  the 
Ostrogoths  from  Italy,  and  the  Visigoths  from 
Spain,  and  for  restoring  the  unity  of  the  old 
Soman  empire.  After  conquering  the  Vandals, 
his  c^ebrated  General  Belisarius  approached 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  with  a  powerful  fleet,  with 
the  determination  of  avenging  the  death  of  Ama- 
lasoDtha  on  her  murderer.  Theodatus  knowing 
that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, endeavored  by  negotiation  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  At  his  instigation  the 
new  Pope  Agapetus  repaired  to  Constantinople, 
to  persuade  the  emperor  to  spare  Italy.  Justi- 
nian would  not  yield,  but  the  Pope  succeeded  in 
obtaining  important  grants  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Cbaloedon  (A.  D.  451^  having 
settled,  the  dogma  of  the  two  natures  in  Chrisc 
according  to  the  views  of  Pope  Leo  I.,  and  hav- 
ing also  extended  the  power  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  over  all  the  prelates  of  the  East, 
some  of  the  archbishops,  for  instance  those  of 
Alexandria,  Antiocb,  and  Jerusalem,  sought  to 
be  revenged  on  their  successful  Byiantian  rival. 
For  this  purpose  they  secretly  and  openly  fa- 
vored those  parties  in  the  Church  who,  like  the 
early  Egyptian  Churches,  acknowledged  only 
one  nature  in  Christ  Uence  the  long  and  bit- 
ter Monophysitio  contests  of  the  oriental  Church. 
Justinian  I.  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  de- 


crees of  Chalcedon,  partly  because  that  Cooneil 
bad  given  to  the  throne  a  greater  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  still  more  because 
the  dogmas  there  settled  were  universally  re- 
ceived by  the  Latin  Church  of  the  West.  Only 
with  the  help  of  the  clergy  eould  he  hope  to 
recover  those  parts  of  the  empire  which  the 
Germans  had  wrested  from  him ;  hence  ha 
deemed  it  expedient  to  treat  with  respect  the 
theological  views  of  the  Latins.  Bat  Theodora, 
the  wife  of  Justinian,  a  designing  and  ambitioos 
woman,  secretly  favored  the  opponents  of  the 
Chalcedonian  dogmas,  and  succeeded  after  the 
death  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  Epipfaanias, 
in  getting  Awlhimus,  formerly  Bishop  of  Traps- 
zund,  an  ally  of  the  Monophysites,  raised  to  the 
vacant  chair.  When  Pope  Agapetus  came  to 
Constantinople  he  found  Anthimns  invested 
with  the  patriarchal  dignity,  diftoovered  the 
designs  of  the  empress,  and  carefally  avoided 
nil  intercourse  with  the  masked  Monophysits. 
In  vain  did  Theodora  and  her  husband.  Die 
threats,  entreaties,  and  flattery,  in  order  to  per- 
suade the  Pope  to  maintain  chnrch  fellowship 
with  the  patriarch.  Agapetus  was  immovable, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
emperor.  Anthimus  was  deposed  by  an-  impe- 
rial mandate,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Pope  an  adherent  of  Rome,  named  Mennas,  wu 
elected  to  succeed  him.  Agapetus  consecrated 
the  new  patriarch,  and  declared  in  a  letter  to 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  that  Mennas,  the  first 
oriental  bishop  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  de- 
served to  be  compared  with  those  whom  the  holy 
apostle  Peter  himself  had  consecrated.  This 
shows  the  high  value  the  Pope  placed  upon  the 
transaction.  Pope  Agapetas  survived  bis  tri- 
umph only  a  short  time ;  for  while  he  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Rome  he  was  attacked  by  a 
disease  of  which  be  died  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  A.  D.  530. 

Agapetus  II.,  also  a  Roman  by  birth,  ascended 
the  papal  throne  in  June,  A.  t).  946,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Marozia  and  Theodora,  two  unprin- 
cipled women,  who,  aided  by  a  party  of  the 
Roman  nobility,  had  long  exercised  a  shameftti 
infinence  upon  the  papacy.  But  Marozia's  son 
Alarick  still  possessed  great  power  in  Rome. 
Agapetus  II.,  liko  his  predecessors,  was  under 
the  yoke  of  Alarick.  In  order  to  shake  off  that 
voke  the  new  Pope  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
king  Otbo  I.  of  Germany,  which  resulted  in  the 
transfer  of  the  imperial  dignity  to  the  German 
nation,  and  exerted  an  immediate  influence  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  relations  of 
France.  During  20  years  two  high  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  Artold.  a  man  of  plebeian  descent, 
and  Hugo,  son  of  Count  Ileribert  of  Vermandois, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  French  vassals, 
had  contended  for  the  first  ecclesiastical  cbur 
of  Gaul,  the  archbishopric  of  Rbeims.  This 
quarrel  was  in  reality  a  contest  between  the 
nobility  and  the  crown  of  France.  lingo  was 
at  first  favored  by  his  father,  and  after  bis 
father's  death  by  his  uncle  of  the  same  name, 
Hugo,  called  the  Great,  Duke  of  Francia,  and 
founder  of  the  Capet  dynasty.  Louis,  king  of 
France,  the  third  from  the  last  of  the  Carlovio- 
gian  Neustrian  line,  contended  for  the  right  of 
Artold.    Heribert's  eon,  with  the  assistance  of 
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Am  nobility,   Biicoeeded.    Loaia  was   defeated 
in  an   attempt   (944)   to  take  the  fortress  of 
Moo(0,  which   belonged  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Rheims.    Then  Louis  cast  himself  into  the 
arms  of  king  Otho  I.,  whose  sister  Qerberga 
lie  had  married  in  939 ;  and  the  German  Icing, 
•spiring  to  nniyersal  dominion,  eagerly  seized 
the   opportunity  of   rendering    the   crown   of 
Kenstna  dependent  npon    himself.      Leagued 
tMeth«r    both     monarchs    marched     against 
REeinu  and  took  the  city,  whereupon  the  Ger- 
Btsn  archbishops,  Robert  of  Treves  and  Frede- 
rick of  Mayence,  placed  Anold,  the  protege 
of  dieir  master,  in  the  archiepiscopal  cnair  of 
Rheims.     The  expelled  Ilugo,  however,  still 
saintained  himself  in  his  fortified  castle  Mou- 
■on.    Appealing  to  the  Pope  (947)  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  to  issne  a  bull,  in  which  ho 
was  declared  uerightfal  Metropolitan  of  Rheims. 
King  Otho  then  sent  the  archbishop  Frederick  of 
Mayence  to  Rome  to  support  tho  cause  of  Artold. 
He  succeeded  in  changing  the  views  and  the 
eonrse  of  the  Pope.    Agapetus  despatched  a 
eommissioner,  the  bishop  Marinas,  to  Germany, 
to  t»-inTe«tigate  the  ease.    A  Synod  held  in  the 
Gennan  eity  Ingelbeim,  and  attended  chiefly  by 
German  bishops,  and  also  by  Marinns,  not  only 
decided  the  contest  between  Artold  and  Hugo, 
hot  also  settled  the  future  relation  of  the  French 
king  to  his  vassals.    Hugo  was  banished,  Artold 
dccured   the  rightful   Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  a  decree  passed,  to  be  enforced  by  severe 
penalties,  that  no  vassal  should  hereafter  attempt 
in  any  way  to  abridge  the  power  of  king  Louis. 
Soon  afterwards  a  German  army  entered  France, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Ingelbeim.     The  deposed  archbishop  and  his 
■nele,  Duke  Hugo  the  Orea^  were  compelled  to 
mbmit,  and  Pope  Agapetus  confirmed  all  that 
bad    been  done   (949).      Agapetus  had   mani- 
festly pursued  a  vascillating  course.     At  first 
be  nvored  Hugo,  and  then,  to  please  the  Ger- 
man king,  he  supported  Hugo's  rival,  Artold. 
This  must  be  attributed  to  Alarick's  influence, 
vbo,  perceiving  that  the  aspiring  German  king 
tTKS  Bsing  the  controversy  ior  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending his  power  over  France,  and  of  securing 
to  himself  tlie  imperial  dignity,  compelled  the 
Pope  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  Hugo.    But 
afterwards  Otho's  ambassadors  at  Rome  gained 
tbe  ascendency  over  Alarick,  and  then  the  Pope 
ventured  to  declare  his  real  sentiments,  and  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  German  protege.    Later 
oeenrrenoes  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  Aga- 
petus seeretly  sided  with  Otho,  because  he  wished 
to  make  use  of  him  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Maroxia.     Since  the  commencement  of 
the  10th  century  the  chair  of  Passau  bad  pre- 
ferred claims  to  metropolitan  rights,  which  ex- 
cited great  jealousy  in  the  archbishops  of  Salz- 
burg, who  had  till  then  been  the  only  metropo- 
litans  in  the  soutb-eost  of  Germany.    After  ois 
•cctction  to  the  throne  (936)  Otho  I.  favored  the 
irehbisbop  of  Salxburg,  but  in  947  he  pursued 
«  diraetly  opposite    course.     Pope    Agapetus 
(boot  that  time  addressed  a  bull  to  bishop  Ger- 
itti  of  Pm»*°'   '"  which  he  ordained  that 
ibemtter  the  bishops  of  Passau  and  Salzburg 
dumlA  dirid«  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  jaris- 
Srfi       orer    iVuinonia    between    themselves. 


There  are  clear  proofs  that  Agapetus  made  this 
arrangement  at  the  instigation  of  the  German 
king.  Otho  changed  his  previous  course  for  the 
following  reason.  From  the  day  of  his  ascen- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Germany  all  his  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  imperial  crown  ; 
but  he  wished  previously  to  bring  the  whole 
German  realm  under  bis  control.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  sought  to  break  the  power  of 
the  representatives,  especially  that  of  tne  ducal 
leaders.  He  gradually  succeeded :  one  princi- 
pality after  another  was  added  to  the  crown,  or 
given  to  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  royal  house. 
At  last  he  succeeded  also  with  the  principality 
of  Bavaria,  which  he  gave  to  his  brother  Henry 
(946).  But  the  German  representatives  op- 
posed this  increase  of  the  royal  power  with 
all  their  might,  the  evil  consequences  of  which 
they  feared.  The  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  espe- 
cially set  himself  against  the  advancement  of 
Henry  to  the  principality  of  Bavaria.  In  order 
then  to  avenge  himself  on  the  first  prelate  of 
Bavaria,  and  to  humble  him  by  the  promotion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  king  Otho  persuaded 
the  Pope  to  make  the  above-mentioned  arrange 
ment.' 

In  the  spring  of  951  Otho  I.  found  the  oppor-. 
tunity  80  long  sought  of  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy.  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  king  Lothar 
of  Italy,  who  had  been  recently  poisoned  by  the 
Lombard  Berngar,  called  him  to  her  aid.  The 
Pope  was  also  gained  over.  Baronins  makes  a 
statement  in  his  church  history  for  the  year  951, 
according  to  which  Agapetus  united  with  Ade- 
laide in  sending  ambassadors  to  Germany  to 
invite  Otho  to  liberate  Italy  from  the  tyranny  of 
Berngar  and  Alarick.  Otho  marched  with  a 
large  army  across  the  Alps ;  but  when  he  had 
turned  his  back  upon  Germany  great  dissatis- 
faction prevailed  throughout  that  country.  The 
recollection  of  the  evils  which  the  imperial 
crown  had  brought  upon  the  nation  under  the 
Carlovingians  instigated  the  German  represen- 
tatives, especially  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
to  employ  every  means  to  prevent  their  king 
from  imitating  the  example  of  Charles  the 
Great.  The  Pope  too  was  forced,  no  doubt  by 
the  influence  of  Alarick,  to  call  upon  the  German 
monarch  to  return  from  Lombardy  to  Germany, 
and  a  dangerous  rebellion  ensued,  which  toe 
king  could  suppress  only  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict of  three  years'  continuance.  In  the  midst 
of  these  occurrences,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  955,  Agapetus  II.  died.  What  he  of  his 
own  accord  htid  determined  to  do,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  down  the  tjrann  v  of  the  house 
of  Marozia,  that  his  successor,  John  XII.,  the 
son  of  Alarick,  had  to  undertake  against  his  will. 
Otho  was  called  a  second  time  to  Rome,  and  had 
the  crown  of  Charles  the  Great  placed  upon  bis 
head.  The  imperial  dignity  was  transferred  to 
the  Germans.  Gfborer. — Dr.  Stork. 

Agate. — (See  Precious  Stoma.) 

Agatho,  Pope  (from  678-682)  is  known  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  active  participation  in  the 
Monothelitio  controversy  (see  MonotAelitUm). 
Ho  was  canonized  and  his  virtues  are  commem- 
orated by  the  Romish  Church  on  Jan.  10,  and 
by  the  Greek  Church  on  Feb.  20.  His  letters  to 
emperor  Constantino  Pogonatus  and  the  Council 
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of  Constantinople,  are  preserved  by  Manti  XI. 
233-286.  (See  Botoar'*  impartial  history  of  the 
Romish  Popes.)  Hbrzoo.* 

Age. — Both  Charch  and  State  require  a  cer- 
tain age  as  a  necessiuy  qutilification  for  parti- 
cular acts  and  offices,  as  for  marriage,  ordina- 
tion, and  civil  privileges  and  honors.  The  laws 
regulating  this  subject  are  various,  and  are 
determined  partly  by  the  influence  of  canonical 
jurisprudence,  which  again,  as  in  marriage,  is 
derived  from  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  parti;  by 
the  regard  for  personal  rights  peculiar  to  mod- 
ern conceptions  of  the  State.  The  Protestant 
Church'  requires  candidates  for  eonfirmation 
(which  is  connected  with  the  first  approach  to 
the  Lord's  Supper)  to  be  14  years  of  age,  allow- 
ing the  superior  judicatories  to  grant  dispensa- 
tions in  favor  of  special  cases;  whilst  the 
Romish  Church  administers  it  as  a  sacrament  at 
the  age  of  7  years,  although  some  German  dio- 
ceses require  more.  Ordinarily  persons  are  not 
allowed  to  be  rwom  until  they  have  passed  their 
14th  year,  a  regulation  based  upon  canonical 
jurisprudence,  which  requires  judicium  in  jn- 
rante  for  a  valid  oath.  Some  governments  (as 
Prussia,  Saxony)  fix  the  qualification  at  a  later 
age.  Marriage-contracts  between  children  under 
7  years  are  declared  void  by  canonical  law; 
those  concluded  between  that  age  and  puberty 
cannot  be  consummated  until  this  period  is 
reached,  and  may  even  then  be  dissolved.  These 
are  regulations  however  which  have  become 
obsolete  (see  Marriage  impediments).  The  favor 
shown  to  such  early  marriages  sprang  from  a 
superficial  humaneness,  which  allowed  uie  indul- 
gence of  sensual  impulses  at  the  expense  of  law 
and  morality.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  politi- 
cal errors  which  led  the  State  to  estimate  its 
strength  by  its  population,  a  mistake  which,  in 
its  present  reaction,  is  in  danger  of  running  the 
State  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  checking  the 
tendency  to  over-population,  by  fixing  an  unna- 
turally advanced  age  as  the  legal  qualification 
for  marriage.  All  laws  upon  this  subject  should 
pay  due  regard  to  those  of  human  nature  itself, 
and  allow  some  measure  of  liberty  for  indivi- 
duals to  determine  the  matter  according  to  their 
own  sense  of  propriety  and  right. — The  requi- 
site Bge8_  for  ecclesiastical  orders  and  offices  in 
the  Romish  Church  are  the  following :  for  the 
lowest  orders  (tonsure,  &e.)  7  years,  the  sub- 
deaconship  21  years,  the  deaconship  22  years, 
the  priesthood  24  years,  episcopacy  30  years. 
The  Pope  may  dispense  exemption  from  these 
rules,  and  may  authorize  bishops  to  drop  a  year 
in  the  case  of  candidates  for  priestly  consecra- 
tion. The  occupancy  of  an  ordinary  ecclesias- 
tical benefice  requires  the  age  of  14  years,  higher 
benefices  require  22  years,  and  if  an  actual  cure 
of  souls  is  connected  with  it  24  years.  Monastic 
vows  cannot  be  assumed,  according  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  until  the  16th  year ;  in  the  case  of 
females  not  until  after  the  12th  year.  Some 
orders  require  a  higher  age.  In  some  cases 
state  laws  determine  the  age,  so  as  to  prevent 
precipitancy.     In  Bavaria  the  candidates  for 


'  It  Kill  be  rendily  perceived  that  the  det»!l>  of  this 
article  apply  niaiuly  to  the  Earopeui  Proteatant 
Churches.  • 


temporary  orders  must  be  21  yean  of  age,  for 
life  vows  32  years ;  in  Prussia  men  are  required 
to  be  25  years,  and  women  21  years  old ;  in 
France  vows  taken  before  the  2l8t  year  are  bind- 
ing only  for  1  year,  those  taken  subsequently 
only  for  5  years.  Austria  has  fixed  the  24tb 
year  as  the  rule.  In  the  evangelical  Church  the 
year  at  which  manhood  and  womanhood  are 
acknowledged  canonically  is  determined  partly 
by  tradition  and  partly  by  civil  law.     A.  H.* 

Agier,  Peter  John  (bom  in  Paris  Dec.  28, 
174^  tSept.  22,  1823)  was  descended  from  a 
strict  Jansenist  family,  and  was  a  decided  advo- 
cate of  the  constitution  civile  du  clergi.  His  traili 
sur  le  mariage  (publ.  1800)  is  a  learned  contri- 
bution upon  the  subject  of  civil  marriage.  la 
his  40th  year  he  learned  Ilebrew,  chiefly  that  he 
might  study  the  prophetical  books  of  the  0.  T. 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  Apocalypse,  npoa 
which  he  wrote  a  commentary  (Ata-ii,  1823,  2 
vol.  8^0.).  He  was  deeply  interested,  as  were 
later  Jansenists,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  Napoleon  upon  once  seeing 
Agier  said  cbaraateristioally,  "  Yoilii  un  magia- 
trat  1'  RiucHLiN.* 

Agnoites  or  A^Hae.  —  The  Monophysitio 
controversy  gave  rise  to  the  question,  whether 
Christ  as  man  was  omnucien<  or  not?  Themisiiut, 
a  Monophysite  deaoon  in  Alexandria  (in  the  6th 
century),  affirmed  that  be  was  not,  in  opposition 
to  his  patriarch  Timoiheut,  whose  suooessor  Tia- 
odotius  declared  an  anathema  against  the  The- 
mistians  (irfmjtat).  The  sect,  which  Gregory 
the  Great  also  condemned,  continued  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  8th  century.     Haoskbacb.* 

Agnus  Dei,  the  ancient  Latin  hymn  sung  ia 
a  soft  tone,  accompanied  with  the  flute,  at  the 
close  of  the  mass  and  after  the  following  form 
of  consecration :  "  haeo  oommixtio  et  eonsecratio 
corporis  et  sanguinis  Dom.  nostri  J.  C.  fiat  aooi- 
pientibus  nobis  in  vitam  aetemam.  Amen." 
The  hymn  is  based  upon  John  1 :  21.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  original  words  were  used  aa 
a  morning-hymn.  Gregory  (589-604)  intro- 
duced a  translation  of  it  into  his  Liber  taera- 
mentorum,  and  thus  taransplanted  this  moraing- 
hymn  into  the  Western  Church,  where  it  w«a 
sung  exclusively  by  the  priests  throughout  the 
7th  century.  It  was  formally  prohibited  by  the 
Trullan  Council  however,  which  condemned  the 
adoration  of  Christ  under  the  image  of  a  Lamb. 
But  Sergius  I.  (687-701),  who  was  opposed  to 
the  Trullan  decision,  decreed  the  Agmu  Dei  to 
be  sung  by  priest  and  people  together.  Alter 
Adrian  I.  (777)  acknowledged  the  Trullan  Coun> 
cil,  the  choir  only  was  allowed  to  sing  it.  About 
1120  the  threefold  repetition  of  it  oeoamecna- 
tomary,  and  in  the  last  repetition  "  dona  wibi$ 
pacem"  was  substituted  for  "miserere  nobis," 
on  account  of  the  "  osculum  pacis"  with  whioh 
the  congregation  then  greeted  each  other.  Do- 
randus  (t1270)  in  his  raiiondli  oMoiorum  divino- 
rum,  lib.  TV.  o.  52,  assigns  the  following  reason 
for  this  custom :  "  No  one  ever  displayed  each 
patience  under  sufferings,  trials  and  temptations 
as  the  Redeemer ;  wherefore  the  Cbaroh  dwells 
with  pious  amazement  upon  the  theme,  and 
thrice  repeats  'Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  pecoata 
roundi,  miserere  nobis.'  We  are  thus  reminded 
bow  the  Lord  Jesus  1)  took  away  our  sins,  2) 
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tore  their  penalty,  and  3)  communicates  to  our  I 
bMria  the  merits  of  his  death,  through  the  gos- 
pel and  the  supper."  Luther,  in  his  "  German 
Mus"  of  1526,  adopted  the  Agnut  Dei  as  trans- 
lated by  N.  Decins  of  BraonBchweis  in  1522  or 
1S23,  and  diracted  that  daring  the  singing  of  it, 
immediately  after  the  consecration,  the  oommu- 
■icants  ihonid'  approach  the  altar  and  receive 
the  bread  and  wine.  E.  E.  Koch.* 

Agma  Dei  is  the  name  of  the  cakes  of  wax, 
sude  in  Borne  of  the  remains  of  the  candles 
ated  daring  Easter,  upon  which  the  image  of  a 
lamb  supporting  a  cross  is  impressed,  as  a  sym- 
bd  of  Christ  («fohn  1 :  29),  and  which  the  Pope 
eoDseerates  on  the  Tuesday  following  Easter  m 
tlie  let  and  7th  years  of  bis  reign,  and  presents 
M  tokens  of  regard  to  persons  of  high  rank. 

HSRZOO.* 

Aeobard  was  a  native  of  Spain  (779)  and 
(818)  Archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  was  one  of 
ttose  distinguished  men  who  arose  during  the 
lerittal  of  knowledge  under  Charlemagne.  His 
sariy  history  is  enveloped  in  obscurity.  He 
teems  to  have  owed  bis  education  to  his  prede- 
eetsor  in  office,  Leidrad,  who  was  one  of  Cfharle- 
magne's  most  active  assistants,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  his  efforts  to  rebaild  the  dilapidated 
ehotehes  and  convents  of  his  diocese,  establish 
n  imposing  form  of  worship,  and  found  libraries 
and  schools  for  the  education  of  the  ministry. 
Agobard  perhaps  occupies  the  principal  place 
saoog  the  promoters  of  education  in  that  period. 
He  was  not  satisfied  vrith  the  spirit  of  reproduc- 
tioo  and  compilation  peculiar  to  the  age,  but  with 
a  free  and  independent  mind  went  in  advance  of 
k.  He  refuted  the  popular  superstition  that 
hail  and  thunderstorms  could  be  produced  by 
men.  He  also  opposed  the  prevalent  custom  of 
appealing  to  the  divine  ordeal,  and  to  personal 
eosibats,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  image 
qoettion,  whioh  had  been  agitated  by  Rome. 
He  was  a  zealoos  polemic  against  the  Adoption- 
iits  and  Jews,  and  wrote  several  treatises  upon 
fitorgieal  sutgects.  He  was  also  known  for  bis 
Hberal  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip 
tRM.  He  opposed  the  opinion  that  the  Holy 
Qhoet  non  tomm  semum  praedicationis  et  modo* 
wi  argumtnia  dietionum  intpiraverii,  sed  etiam 
yso  eorporalia  verba  extrinteetu  in  ora  riorum 
VK  formaetrit  (in  the  prophets  and  apostles). 
He  remarks  against  this  view :  "  Quodti  iia 
»MSti*,  ipumla  abntrdittu  sequaittr,  mas  dinume- 
nnpoliritt  Aran  erat  prophela  Moysi,  Moytes 
^nfKda  Dei.  Quare  ergo  robiuHor  txa  el  expe- 
iibar  termo  inptvpheta  Moifriquam  in  propheia 
'^'*     Niim  quid  et  hoe   vitium,  gracUitatem 


Ddt 


teSktt  vocis  et  lingua  impediiionem,  Spiritui  t. 
trOmetiif  Re$iatergo,ittgieutmini»terioangelico 
Mc  artieuiata  formaia  eit  in  ore  asince  (Num. 
S2  -.  28).  ila  dicatit  farmari  in  ore  propfieiarum. 
Agobaid  at  various  times  defended  the  rights  of 
m  Church  against  the  attacks  of  the  civil  rulers 
sad  the  assumptions  of  the  Popes.  Finally  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  disputes  between 
Imos  toe  Pious  and  bis  sons.  Inspired  with  the 
taaditions  of  the  glory  of  the  empire  during  the 
Rin  of  Charlemagne,  he,  like  Wala,  Adelnard 
*f  Cotbin,  and  others,  was  grieved  at  the  evi- 
dmees  of  decline  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  bis 
neapable  soocessor.    He  earnestly  defended  the 


law  of  succession,  enacted  (817)  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  empire,  but  which 
was  afterwards  abolished  by  the  influence  of  the 
empress  Judith,  in  favor  of  her  son  Charles. 
Agobard  repeatedly  denounced  these  changes, 
and  their  author,  the  empress,  as  the  source  of 
all  the  disorders  of  the  state,  and  called  upon 
all  who  loved  God,  the  king,  and  the  state,  to 
endeavor  to  correct  this  wrong.  He  belonged  to 
that  party  of  nobles  and  bishops  who,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  elder  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
twice  compelled  this  emperor  to  do  humiliating 
church-penance,  in  order  thus  to  disqualify  him 
for  retaining  the  sceptre.  Agobard's  implication 
in  these  difficulties  finally  Im  to  his  deposition 
in  835.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  seems  to 
have  been  reconciled  to  the  emperor.  Thence- 
forth he  abstained  from  further  participation 
in  the  political  troubles  of  the  state.  lie  died 
in  the  possession  of  his  office  in  840.  (Uundet- 
hagen,  Commentatio  de  Agobardi  vita  et  scriptis, 
Pars  1,  vita.  Oiesece,  1831 ;  Bohr,  history  of  Ro- 
man Literature  in  the  Carlovingian  age,  j>.  98, 
383-393 ;  Hittoire  littiraire  de  fiance,  T.  III.  p. 
168,  sq.  The  works  of  Agobard  were  published 
in  part  by  Fapirius  Masson,  Paris,  1605, 4to; 
in  a  more  complete  edition  by  Balluziue,  Paris, 
1666,  2  vols.  The  edition  of  Battuzius  passed 
into  the  Max  Bibl.  Fatrum,  T.  XIV.,  and  into 
Gallartd.,  Bibl.  patr.  T.  XIII.) 

HuNDBSHAonr. — Ejroid. 
Agonistios. — (See  Donatistt.) 
Agrarian  laws.— (See  Agriculture.) 
Agreda  (Maria  de  Jesu3),  a  Franciscan  nun, 
and  (1627)  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  at  Agreda  in  Spain,  was  the 
reputed  authoress  of  Misiica  Ciudad  de  Dios, 
etc.,  Madrid,  1670,  the  fanatical  and  fantastical 
contents  of  which  gave  the  greater  offence  be- 
cause the  Franciscans  declared  it  to  be  a  divine 
revelation.  A  long  controversy  arose  in  the 
Romish  Church  as  to  whether  she  had  written 
its  contents,  which  the  Sorbonne  had  con- 
demned, and  the  lawfulness  of  reading  it,  which 
had  been  forbidden  by  the  inquisition  at  Rome, 
Spmin,  and  Portugal.  This  controversy  was  set- 
tled by  Alexander  VIII.  in  1730,  who  first  of  all 
required  indisputable  proof  that  Agreda  had 
really  written  the  book.  Its  main  idea  is  the 
most  extravagant  application  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception ;  from  which  all  the 
graces,  excellences  and  privileges  of  the  Virgin 
are  derived.  There  are  many  absurd  fables 
connected  with  her  birth  and  childhood.  That 
the  Sorbonne  pronounced  this  book  to  be  merely 
offensive  and  annoying;  that  this  sentence  too 
could  only  be  passed  with  difficulty  and  after 
long  debate,  because  the  nonsense  it  contained 
was  admired  by  some  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  that  the  Pope  did  not  venture  to  condemn 
it ;  all  this  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Romish 
Church.  For  Quesnel,  who  recommended  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  laity,  and  for 
the  excellent  work  m  which  be  expressed  such 
sentiments,  papal  anathemas  were  ready  at  once 
(Const,  unigenitus,  1710),  but  the  book  which 
made  Mary  the  equal  of  God,  was  most  tenderly 
spared!  Herzoo.  —  Krotel. 

Agrioola  of  Eisleben  (John),  generally  called 
John  Eisleben,  after  his  native  place,  or  Magister 
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Eislebcn  (Islebius),  vas  born  April  20,  1492. 
It  is  likely  that  his  family  name  was  Schnitter 

ircaperk  or  according  to  others  Schneider,  i.  e. 
[ornschneider  (corn-cutter  or  reaper).  Latinized 
Agricola.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
was  particularly  noticed  by  Luther,  and  became 
an  inmate  of  bis  house.  He  was  with  Luther 
at  the  discussion  of  Leipsic  (1519),  and  accord- 
ing to  Seckendorf  (Comment.  I,  92)  acted  as 
secretary  on  that  occasion.  For  several  years 
afterwards  he  taught  in  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg, from  thence  he  went  to  Frankfort  (May 
30,  1525)  with  a  recommendation  from  Luther 
to  the  burgomaster  and  council  of  that  place,  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  reform  of  the  Church.  In 
the  same  year  Count  Albert  of  Mansfeld  ap- 
pointed him  teacher  in  the  school  of  Eisleben, 
established  under  Luther's  direction,  and  also  as 
pastor  of  the  Nikolai  church.  Here  he  gained 
such  applause  that  M.  Coelius,  court-preacher  at 
Mansfeld,  went  to  Eisleben  every  Sunday  to 
hear  him  preach,  and  to  "  edify  himself"  with 
his  praedilectionibus.  Asa  further  proof  of  his 
popularity  as  a  preacher,  his  sovereign  called 
him  to  Spire  during  the  Diet  of  1526,  that  he 
might  preach,  alternately  with  G.  Spalatin,  be- 
fore him  and  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Unfortu- 
nately the  friendship  hitherto  existing  between 
Agricola  and  Luther  and  Melancbthon,  was  dis- 
turbed by  an  attack  made  by  the  first  upon 
Melanchtnon's  articuli  de  quibua  egerunt  per 
tisitatores  in  regione  Saxonice,  Wittenb.  1527. 
Against  these  Agricola  objected,  that  they  attri- 
hvied  repentance  to  the  preaching  of  the  law 
instead  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  This  dis- 
pute was  settled  for  the  time  at  Torgau,  by  a 
conference,  in  which  Luther  and  Bugenliagen 
participated.  But  Agricola  was  not  fully  con- 
vinced. For  when  he  (1536)  \eh  bis  situation  in 
Eisleben,  and  removed  to  Wittenberg,  where 
Luther  especially  gave  him  a  cordial  reception, 
he  renewed  the  controversy  with  the  assertion, 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  to  be  taught  in  the  neu) 
covenant  (1537).  Luther  now  entered  the  lists, 
and  in  quick  succession  four  public  disputations 
were  held,  and  a  fifth  towards  the  close  of  1538. 
Perhaps  the  controversy  would  have  terminated 
without  evil  consequences  to  Agricola  if  he  had 
not  (1540),  in  a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
made  a  bitter  attack  upon  Luther,  which  in- 
volved him  in  a  suit.  Before  this  was  concluded 
he  left  Wittenberg  secretly,  and  in  December  of 
the  same  year  he  published  a  recantation,  which 
be  sent  to  the  elector  Jan.  20,  1541,  with  the 
assurance  "  that  a  Christian  reconciliation  had 
taken  place  between  himself  and  Luther."  This 
happened  at  Berlin,  whither  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, Joachim  II.,  had  called  Agricola  as 
court-chaplain.  By  his  labors  there  he  soon 
won  general  respect,  and  even  gained  the  favor 
of  the  emperor,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
be  was  associated  with  the  Catholic  bishops 
Julius  von  Pflug  and  Michael  Halding,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  well-known  "  Interim  Augus- 
tanum"  (1548).  In  that  work  he  yielded  in  an 
unaccountable  manner  the  essential  principles 
of  Protestantism.  We  do  not  believe  with  his 
opponent,  Bucholzer,  that  be  bad  been  bribed 
with  700  crowns.  His  opinion,  that  the  gospel 
had  abolished  the  law,  he  faithfully  adhered  to 


all  his  life ;  for  in  1558,  daring  the  oontroversy 
concerning  "  the  necessity  of  good  works,"  he  * 
publicly,  from  the  pulpit,  denounced  that  new 
diabolic  spirit,  "  which  would  make  good  worka 
necessary,  in  order  that  we  might  lose  the  entire 
Christ  and  his  gospel."  He  died  at  Berlin,  Sept. 
22,  1566,  of  a  pestilential  disease,  in  the  75th 
year  of  bis  life.  The  report  that  he  committed 
suicide  is  a  base  fabrication  of  bis  foes.  Ag;ri> 
cola's  character  has  often  been  severely  oensared. 
The  church-historians  Walch  (Histor.  Introd.  to 
Luther's  Works,  XX.  p.  72)  and  Planck  (Histor. 
of  Prot  Theolog.  II.  1,  p.  3,  etc.)  have  attribatad 
his  disputes  (see  Antinomian  Controversies)  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  to 
unworthy  personal  motives;  and  even  Bret- 
Schneider  ascribes  bis  leal  in  the  matter  to  his 
wounded  pride,  becauso  Melancbthon  shoald 
have  opposed  his  appointment  in  the  Unireraitj 
of  Wittenberg.  But  an  nnprejudioed  estimate 
of  his  character  leads  us  to  conclude  that,  at- 
tbough  be  was  obstinate,  he  was  not  maliciooa, 
and  that  a  narrow  conception  of  the  Latheraa 
doctrine  of  justification  might  lead  a  mind  like 
bis  to  the  erroneous  conclusions  which  he  mais- 
tained. 

His  businen  abilities  are  displayed  by  hia 
efficiency  in  the  important  stations  which  he 
filled  in  difierent  countries.  He  was  also  a  dili- 
gent author,  but  very  few  of  bis  works  have 
come  down  to  us  (JIT.  O.  Agricola's  writings,  B. 
Kordes,  Altona,  1817).  Besides  serinons  and 
theological  tracts,  be  also  published  a  eoUeotioa 
of  750  "general  German  proverbs."  (In  the 
preface  to  this  work  he  soys  that  he  had  col- 
lected more  than  5000.)  This  has  secured  for 
him  an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of  German 
literature.  Dk.  Schknkbl. — Krotd. 

Agricnlturs. — 1)  By  the  settlement  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Canaan  they  were  changed  from  a 
nomadic  into  an  agricultural  nation.  This  of 
course  took  place  gradually,  so  that  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years  some  of  them  were  found  stiU 
pursuing  their  previous  occupation.  Agriculture 
however  was  so  much  encouraged  by  laws  en- 
acted in  its  favor,  that  its  pursuit  soon  became 
general.  Each  family  possessed  its  inalienable 
homestead,  which  might  indeed  be  temporarily 
seized  by  creditors  in  payment  of  their  olaima, 
but  which  fell  back  to  the  original  owners  in  the 
year  of  jubilee  (Levit.  14:34;  25:23,  28). 
This  regulation  guarded  against  the  accumula- 
tion of  large  estates  by  few  individuals,  and  the 
formation  of  a  population  who  were  not  land- 
holders. The  agricultural  interest  was  further 
protected  by  the  law  of  restitution,  in  cose  of 
damage  done  to  any  one's  fields  or  vineyards 
(Ex.  ^  :  5, 61 ;  although  the  hungered  traveller 
was  permittea  to  pluck  and  eat  as  he  passed  the 
ripening  grain  (Deut.  23  :  25 ;  Matth.  12  :  1 ; 
Luke  6  :  1).  The  removal  of  landmarks  was 
considered  a  serious  crime  (Deut  19  :  14;  27 : 
17 ;  Job  24  :  2 ;  Hos.  5  :  10),  althoueh  it  is  not 
known  what  penalties  were  annexed  to  it  — 2) 
The  mode  of  agriculture  was  also  nartiy  defined 
by  law.  The  land  was  left  unulled  every  7th 
year,  and  its  spontaneous  productions  during 
that  year  belonged  to  the  poor  (Levit  25 : 1,  Ao.; 
Joseph.  Ant  3,  12.  3  ;  Phil.  opp.  II.  p.  207, 631). 
The  object  of  this  regulation  was  not  simply 
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^riealtara1,  to  inerease  fertility  I  Winer,  biM.  I 
Bealw.  Sal^xUhjahr),  nOr  merely  political,  to  pre- 
Tent  commerce  with  the  products  of  heathen  na- 
tions(0u^);  ithad  rather  a  religions  significance, 
IS  its  name,  Sabbatical  year,  imports.    As  man, 
after  toiling  six  days,  keeps  the  seventh  as  a  sa- 
ered  day  of  rest,  so  nature  may  claim  a  ^ar  of 
test  after  the  exhanstion  of  six  years'  fertility.  It 
was  further  forbidden  to  sow  a  field  with  divers 
kinds  of  grain  (Levit.  19  :  19 ;  Dent.  22 :  9) ;  the 
ftnit  of  a  field  On  which  such  a  mixtare  might  have 
accidentally  fallen  was  devoted  to  the  temple. 
The  pnrpose  of  this  regulation  also  wu  not 
merely  agricultural  (as  Michadig  asserts,  Mos. 
Reeht  IV.  320) ;  it  must  rather  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  that  prohibiting  the  yoking 
together  of  different  kinds  of  animals,  and  is 
based  upon  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  arbi- 
trarily violating  the  divine  order  of  nature;  a 
feeKng,  it  is  true,  which  may  not  allow  of  a 
merely  rational  explanation,    jostphu  suggests 
the  same  thought  (Antt.  4,  8.  20),  "The  seed 
must  be  pure  and  unmixed,"  "od  ynp  «;  ''<<'>' 
unfioutr  xooum  x^^P"*  *'!'  funv."     The  expla- 
nation which  regards  sach  regulations  as  sym- 
bolieal,  and  as  involving  the  idea  "that  the 
Israetitee  were  to  keep  themselves  unmixed  with 
other  nations"  ( Winer  Beahcdrierb.,  under  Ver- 
tekkdenartigs),  is  too  far-fetched.    To  the  regu- 
lation forbidding  the  yoking  of  different  kinds 
of  animals,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  last 
named,  prohibition,  JosephiU  (Antt  4,  8.  20) 
adds  the  hnmane  provision  which  did  not  allow 
•nimtds  of  unequal  gait  to  be  yoked  together. 
The  great  fertility  of  Canaan  rendered  but  little 
eoltiTation  necessary  to  procure  an  immense 
Tield  (Oen.  26  :  12 ;  Lake  8:8;  Matth.  13  :  8). 
Manuring  with  dung  (Jer.  9 :  22)  and  ashes  (Is. 
47  :  14|  was  not  unknown.    The  plow  (1  Sam. 
14  :  14)  and  harrow  (Job  39  :  10)  were  drawn 
by  oxen  (1  Kings  19  :  19),  heifers  (Judges  14  : 
18),  or  asses  (Is.  30  :  24).    The  Hebrews  raised 
diiefly  wheat,  barley,  flax,  garlic,  lentils,  oats, 
beans,  cucumbers.     (In  reference  to  grapes,  see 
Vineyards.) — 3)  Their  agricultural  productions 
afbrded  the  Israelites  the  means  of  trafficing, 
•specially  with  the  great  commercial  towns  of 
Phoenicia  (1  Kings  5:9,  11 ;  Esek.  27  :  17 ; 
Acta  12 :  20).    4)  The  three  great  feasts,  the 
Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  in  addi- 
tion  to   their  deeper   historical    import,   were 
related  to  the  several  agricultural  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  which  fact  indeed  many  find  their  ori- 
nnal  significance.    Thq  first  was  the  spring 
festival,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opening  of  the 
tuuTest.    Th«  second  the  thanksgiving  lestival, 
after  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest    The  third 
the  fall  thanksgiving,  after  the  final  gathering 
of  all  the  frnits  of  the  year. — 5)  The  intimate 
relation  subsisting  between  the  agricultural  and 
civil  interests  of  the  Israelites,  wul  be  discussed 
■nder  the  Articles  Levites,  PrUtthood,  TUkea. 

H.  P.* 
Agrippft  It  called  Herod,  the  grandchild  of 
Herod  the  Oreat  and  Mariamne,  was  the  son  of 
Aristobulus  and  Berenice.  Unable  to  pay  the 
debts  incurred  by  his  youthful  extravagance  at 
Bome,  where  he  received  his  education,  together 
with  Claudius  (afterwards  emperor),  he  was 
sempeUed  to  escape  to  Idomea.    Having  been 


extricated  from  his  embarrassment  by  his  wife 
Cypros,  he  wandered,  in  extreme  poverty, 
through  Judea,  Syria  and  Alexandria,  and  re 
turned  again  to  Some,  where  Tiberius  at  first 
welcomed  him  and  appointed  him  tutor  of  his 
nephew  Caligula,  but  verv  soon,  on  account  of 
the  influence  be  obtained  over  the  young  man, 
had  him  imprisoned.  After  the  decease  of  Tibe- 
rius Caligula  restored  to  him  some  of  the  former 
possessions  of  his  grandfather,  viz.,  Batanaea, 
Trachonitis,  Anranitis,  and  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias,  with  the  title  of  king.  Soon  after  he 
reached  his  States  (790  Anno  Rom.)  he  also  con- 
trived to  obtain  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and 
Perea,  over  which  Antipas  presided,  by  poison- 
ing the  ear  of  the  emperor  by  slanderous  accu- 
sations. His  influence  with  the  emperor  saved 
the  Jews  from  the  humiliation  of  having  his  statue 
placed  in  their  temple.  Through  the  favor  of 
Claudius,  Samaria  and  Judea  were  added  to  his 
jurisdiction,  so  that  it  now  included  all  Pales- 
tine, and  secured  the  homage  of  the  neighboring 
kings.  Craving  popular  applause  he  put  James, 
the  apostle,  to  death  (44),  and  imprisoned  Peter 
(Acts  12  : 1,  to.).  He  died  in  Ctesarea,  in  the 
54th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  7th  of  bis  reign. 
According  to  Acts  12  :  23,  and  Josephus  (Antt. 
19,  8.  2),  during  a  prize-fight  in  honor  of  the 
emperor,  and  whilst  the  people  applauded  him 
as  a  god,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  and  expired,  being  literally  eaten 
by  worms.  Judea  thus  again  fdl  under  Roman 
administration.  Hartman. — Ermenirout. 

Aeiippa  H.,  called  Herod,  was  the  son  of 
Agnppa  I.  Being  but  17  years  of  age  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  received  from  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  the  small  principality  of  Chalcis 
near  Lebanon,  together  with  the  superintendency 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  authority  to 
appoint  the  high  priests.  Four  years  after, 
instead  of  Chalcis,  he  obtained  the  former  te- 
trarchy of  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with  the  title 
of  king,  to  whicn  Nero  added  another  province 
composed  of  three  cities  and  fourteen  towns  of 
Qalilee  and  Perea,  whilst  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Jewish  state  remained  a  Roman 
province.  Agrippa  labored  to  avert  the  disturb- 
ance arising  nom  the  oppression  of  the  rulers. 
He  greatly  beautified  Jerusalem,  but  by  his 
arbitrary  course  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple. During  his  reign  the  apostle  Paul  was  sent 
to  Felix  in  Caesarea,  where,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  years,  he  appealed  to  the  emperor 
(Acts  25  and  26),  who  declared  him  innocent, 
and  granted  his  appeal  to  Rome.  After  having 
vainly  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Jews  to  yield 
to  the  Roman  army  which  threatened  them,  and 
to  pacify  the  zelotio  partv,  he  attached  himself 
to  Vespasian,  stood  by  tbe  side  of  Titus  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  after  the  termination 
of  the  war  retained  possession  of  his  small  do* 
minion.  He  died,  the  last  prince  of  the  house 
of  Herod,  in  the  3d  year  of  Trajan's  reign,  and 
the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Hartxak. — Ermentrout 

Agrippa  of  Bettesheim  (Henry  Cornelius), 
born  at  Cologne,  1487  (fat  Grenoble,  1535),  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  men  who,  though  living 
in  the  age  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  reviviil 
of  letters,  and  exercised  more  or  lees  deeply  by 
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presentiments  of  the  era  at  hand,  failed  to  give 
clear  expression  to  the  thoughts  that  agitated 
their  minds,  and  lacked  those  strong  convictions 
of  right  which  enable  a  man  to  labor  with  per- 
manent effect.  Resembling  Erasmus  in  part, 
bis  violent  zeal  reminds  one  rather  of  men  like 
Iluttcn,  but  his  convictions  being  veakened  by 
fickleness  of  character  and  -want  of  unity  in  his 
plans  and  actions,  never  allowed  him  to  take  a 
decided  stand.  Though  frequently  spoken  of, 
and  almost  worshipped  as  a  master  of  the  aeoret 
arts,  his  name  is  now  almost  forgotten,  or  men- 
tioned with  but  doubtful  praise. 

A  roving  knight,  a  learned  man,  and  a  necro- 
mancer who  wandered  over  almost  all  Europe, 
he  lived  a  life  of  change  and  adventure.  Born 
of  an  old  noble  family,  he  studied  law  and  medi- 
cine first  at  Cologne  and  then  at  Paris.  Soon 
after  bis  return  to  Cologne  (1507)  he  becAme 
involved,  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  France,  in 
a  dangerous  expedition  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  member 
of  a  secret  society  for  the  furtherance  of  magic, 
and  in  1509  settled  in  Dole,  where  he  lectured 
upon  ReucMin.  Distrusted  by  Margarett,  prin- 
cess of  the  Netherlands,  whose  service  he  had 
sought  to  enter,  on  account  of  his  cabalistic 
predilections,  he  went  to  England  and  Cologne, 
and  became  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Abbot 
Trithemius  of  Wurtzburg,  at  whose  suggestion 
be  wrote  his  work  de  occulta  phUosophia,  which 
however  remained  in  MSS.  form  (1510).  In 
1512  he  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor 
•gainst  Venioe.  He  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  so-called  Council  of  Pisa,  and  honored 
with  the  favor  of  the  Pope.  AfUr  roaming 
about  through  Lombardy  and  Switzerland,  he 
married  in  1515,  and  became  Professor  of  The- 
ology and  Magio  in  Pavia,  where  he  received  the 
Doctorate  both  of  law  and  medicine.  Having 
left  the  court  of  the  margrave  of  Montserrat  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  went  (1518)  as  syndic  to 
Metz,  formed  the  friendship  of  Faber  (iSStopu- 
lenais),  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  monks,  and 
rescued  a  witch  from  the  grasp  of  the  inquisi- 
tion. After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  lived  at 
Cologne  (1519-1521)  in  the  (jniet  nursiiit  of  his 
studies,  when,  disappointed  in  bis  aesire  to  enter 
the  service  of  Savoy,  he  married  a  second  time 
in  Geneva,  and  went  as  state-physician  to  Frey- 
burg,  in  Switzerland.  In  1524  he  appeared  at 
Lyons  a  member  of  the  French  court,  as  physi- 
cian to  the  queen-mother.  But  he  was  soon  in- 
volved by  his  imprudence  in  the  greatest  embar- 
rassment Adversity,  however,  only  urged  him 
to  greater  exertion,  for  in  his  sorest  extremity 
he  wrote  his  book  de  inceriitudine  et  vanitate  <ct- 
erUiarum,  1526.  In  1527  be  fled  from  Paris, 
where  his  reputation  was  rained,  to  tiie  Augus- 
tinians  at  Antwerp,  and  after  having  lost  his 
second  wife  he  was  nominated  (1530)  imperial 
historiographer  and  librarian  of  the  Netherlands. 
In  1531  his  work  de  occulta  philotophia  was 
published.  Even  there  malice  assailed  him  and 
poverty  pressed  him.  The  theologians  of  Lon- 
vain  discovered  heresv  in  his  de  vanitate  seientia- 
rum,  whilst  those  of  Cologne,  who  were  the  ene- 
mies of  Reychlin,  assailed  the  de  occulta  philo- 
tophia. In  the  former  case  the  influence  of 
Cardinal  Campegio  relieved  him  of  a  strait^  in 


the  latter  that  of  Prince  Hermann  of  Cologna. 
With  the  latter  he  remainded  until  near  the  oloae 
of  his  life,  then  visited  Bonn,  in  a  journey  to 
Lyons  became  a  French  prisoner,  and  after  his 
release  died  at  Grenoble,  1535.  During  his  event- 
ful career  he  wrote,  besides  the  larger  treatiaes 
already  mentioned,  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
the  contents  of  which,  though  in  many  instanoee 
marked  by  a  rich  fancy  and  vigorous  eloquence, 
bear  the  traces  of  hasty  labor,  and  cannot  be 
recommended  as  sources  of  knowledge. 

The  renown  which  Agrippa  enjoved  in  his 
lifetime  was  mainly  owing  to  his  skill  in  magic, 
which  numbered  many  enthnsiastic  adherenta 
in  that  age  of  transition  to  a  new  epoch  in  the 
world's  history.  Whilst  the  veneration  in  which 
this  art  was  held  proves  how  dimly  the  way  to 
truth  was  then  discerned,  it  was  connected  with 
the  revival  of  the  modem  humane  and  empirical 
science,  and  opposed  to  the  dry  formalism  of 
the  scholasties.  The  fundamental  points  of  hi* 
philosophy  were  annonneed  in  the  above-men- 
tioned  work  de  oca.  phU.  Though  adhering  to 
the  orthodox  theology,  his  speculations  about  the 
world  started  with  a  theory  of  emanation  which 
lost  sight  of  the  unity  of  all  thines,  and  involved 
a  duuistio  element.  The  world  is  three-fold, 
the  earthly  or  elementary  (in  which  everything 
springs  from  the  four  elements),  the  heavenly, 
and  the  intellectual.  The  higher  rules  the 
lower,  or  serves  God  as  a  secondary  cause  by 
which  He  manifests  Himself.  The  fonr  ele- 
ments, which  in  our  world  are  grosser  forms  of 
existence,  exist  in  the  heavenly  as  forces,  in  the 
intellectual  as  powers,  in  God  Himself  as  pure 
ideas.  The  world  is  an  animated  eubstanee ;  its 
soul  is  the  fountain  of  all  life.  There  is  a  quinta 
esseniia,  the  world-spirit,  which  mediates  the  ac- 
tion of  the  soul  upon  the  body,  of  being  upon 
being.  In  all  things  in  the  world,  besides  the  ele- 
mentary forces,  there  are  others  Springing  from 
the  soul  of  the  world,  the  vires  oeadtae,  and  be 
who  knows  these  con  by  means  of  them  enter 
upon  the  first  stage  of  natural  msgio.  The  maffia 
eoelettis,  considered  as  the  second  stage,  depends 
upon  the  signification  of  the  number  and  influ- 
ence of  the  stars.  The  highest  sta^,  however, 
is  the  ceremonial  or  religious  magic.  As  God 
at  times  works  in  the  world  without  the  use  of 
secondary  causes,  so  man,  by  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  communion  with  him,  becomes  the  mo- 
per  lord  of  all  things.  This  may  be  attainea  by 
the  practices  of  religion,  and  especially  by  a 
direct  vision  of  God  by,mean8  of  a  pure  heart. 

The  reformatory  tendency  contained  in  the 
doctrine  thus  set  forth  was  brought  out  still 
more  fully  in  the  second  work  above  mentioned, 
de  vanitate  te.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  book  advocates  a  system  of  philosopbie 
skepticism.  Its  value  consists  in  criticisms 
upon  all  the  phenomena  of  science  and  life. 
Written  whilst  he  was  the  victim  of  oppression, 
his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  subject  the 
period  in  which  he  lived  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
searching  moral  scrutiny.  His  fundamental 
thought  is  stated  in  the  question:  What  can 
make  man  happy  T  the  answer  to  which  is :  Re- 
ligion, not  as  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  not  as 
the  theology  of  the  schools,  but  as  the  living 
and  direot  uowledge  of  God,  as  the  result  of  a 
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BMxal  chsQge  wrougfat  iritbin  ni.    From  this 
point  of  view  he  oombatted  the  worship  of  im- 
»gea,  of  relics,  and  of  saints,  directed  attention 
to  the  word  and  presence  of  Christ    To  the 
Bomish  cnltos,  wtuoh  elerates  a  means  to  the 
dignity  of  tar  end,  be  opposed  the  simplicity  and 
truth  of  the  goapel,  and  discharged  the  sharpest 
inToetiTes  agunst  the  hierarchy  and  its  canons. 
Folly  eonrinced  of  the  nnpiofitableness  of  scho- 
lastie  theology,  he  wrote  against  its  formalism 
and  its  blindfaith  in  antlrarij^.    He  mourned 
OT«r  the  ^splaoemMit  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
by  the  infaUibility  of  the  Roman  See,  and  con- 
demned Romish  traditions  as  hunan  inrentions. 
He  insisted  on  a  return  to  the  word  of  GK>d  as 
the  only  source  of  truth,  and  to  simple  faith  in 
Christ.    The  Bible  was  his  only  authority ;  by 
it,  aa  the  Lydius  lapit,  most  everything  M 
tried;  its  healing  waters  flowed  for  all  alike. 
No  knowledge  of  the  schools  led  to  it,  but  child- 
like iaith,  humility  and  parity  of  heart.    He 
eonolodes  with  an  earnest,  enthusisstis  ezhort»- 
tion  to  all  men  to  become  asini.    In  this  book 
then  we  find  all  the  main  features  of  the  Pro- 
testant principle  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  rule 
of  futh.     Nor  was  he  ienorent  of  the  maUricU 
principle,  for  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  only 
by  submission  to  the  Spirit  of  God  that  we  can 
he  introdnced  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  truth, 
and  that  only  by  the  grace  of  Qod— not  b^  any 
righteousness  of  our  own  —  can  we  attain  to 
communion  with  Him. 

These  riews,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  did  not  become  an  integral  portion  of  his 
ebaracter;    they  were  the  anticipations  of  a 
bright  future  which,  finding  no  corresponding 
leauty  in  the  outward  world,  left  no  permanent 
impresaion  on  the  mind.    They  serve  to  show 
bow  near  a  man  who  looks  simply  to  the  phe- 
h<Mnen»  of  sin,  but  fails  to  discover  its  bidden 
root,  may  come  to  the  principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion withont  fully  apprehending  it.    Such  an 
one  perceives  that  the  gospel  is  our  redemption, 
hot  does  not  grasp  the  way  in  which  this  re- 
demption  is  effected,  nor  its  final  end.    Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  Agrippa  was  a  soldier  and 
a  magician.    If  ambition,  worldly  desires,  and 
a  anperstitions  heart  had  induced  him  to  enter 
mpon   this   lastrmentioned    path,  the   spiritual 
noorishment  derived  from  that  source  would 
have    prevented    him    from    discovering    the 
truth.     Besides,  bis   Platonic  Syncretism  led 
him  to  confound  the  natural  and  sunematural. 
Tbongh  Christ  was  to  him  the  only  way  to 
tmth,  he  yet  made  Christianity  to  consist  in 
tite  observance  of  ceremonies,  and  hence  could 
not  scnparate  himself  from  the  ritual  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church.    It  was  not  a  mere  prudent  fore- 
rigfat,  but  an  incompleteness  of  view  and  an 
ignorance  of  the  inconsistenov  of  such  a  posi- 
twn,  that  induced  him  to  rebuke  the  abases  that 
(A>tsined  in  the  Romish  system,  whilst  he  was 
Mtiffied  with  it  as  such.    Even  when  he  soared 
the  highest,  as  in  the  encom.  asini,  he  speedily 
\ut  himself  again  amid  insipid  rhetorical  flour- 
iihei,  allegories,  and  pedantic  deductions.— ;As 
lutoial  consequence  his  relation  to  the  Refor- 
natioo  was  irb<Mly  external.    In  writing  to  Me- 
iuelitlioo,  he  addressed  him  simply  as  a  great 
BU-  inpelled  naore  by  curiosity  than  any  laud- 


able motive,  he  watched  the  progress  of  Luther 
with  great  interest,  and  called  him  the  invincible 
heretic.  But  his  heart  was  not  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. Even  when  under  the  inflnence  of  a  sud- 
den effervescence  of  feeling  he  thought  of  Luther 
in  reading  Acts  24  :  14,  he  soon  I)egan  to  com" 
plain  of  innovations  and  the  increasing  number 
of  sects,  and  regarded  the  Romish  Church  as 
impregnable.  The  want  of  a  clear,  decided  riew 
of  truth,  was  the  main  defect  in  his  character. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  taken  precautions 
against  being  judged  too  severely,  by  charging 
the  fault  of  inconsistency  upon  the  age,  in  which 
there  was  a  strong  inclination  to  ma^o,  and  upon 
individual  circumstances.  In  most  instances  his 
inconsistencies  redound  to  his  honor.  In  the 
purely  private  relations  of  life  he  was  amiable 
and  affectionate ; '  though  ambitious  and  pas- 
sionate in  public  life,  be  was  always  on  the  side 
of  morality,  the  defender  of  oppressed  innocence, 
and  the  opponent  of  vice  and  mlsehood. 

His  sexual  conception  of  the  fall,  though  pro- 
posed only  as  an  hypothesis,  is  regarded  as  a 
curiosity  in  the  history  of  doctrines. 

A  detailed  history  of  his  life  may  be  found  in 
Afeiner's  Lives  of  distinguished  men,  vol.  I.,  to- 
gether with  a  catalogue  of  his  writings.  His 
position  as  a  philosopher  has  been  defined  by 
Bitter,  Hist  of  Phil.  vol.  9. 

WeizsXcub. — Ermentrout, 

A^nirn  (Joseph  Saens  d'),  bom  1C30  at 
LoiToilo,  in  Spain,  was  a  Benedictine,  Professor ' 
of  Theology  in  Salamanca,  Abbot  of  St.  Vincent, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Inquisition.  He  received 
the  cardinal's  hat  from  Innocent  XI.  as  a  reward 
for  having  defended,  in  a  book  written  by  him- 
self^ the  superiority  of  the  Pop^  over  the  matuor 
propoaitionei  cleri  gaUicani  (the  so-called  Ghdli- 
can  liberties).  The  two  most  important  of  his 
numerous  theological  and  philosophical  produc- 
tions are,  1)  CoUeotio  maxima  ooncilionem  <»»• 
nium  Hiapanice  el  novi  orbis  cum  notis  et  diaserta- 
iionibus,  Rom.  1693, 4  vol.  1753,  6  vol.  fol.  which 
also  contain  many  interesting  documents  on  the 
political  history  of  Spain.  2)  The  unfinished 
theologia  S.  Antelmi,  in  three  volumes.  His 
death  at  Rome  (1699)  interrupted  the  publica- 
tion of  the  4th  vol.       Herzoo. — ErtaetUroiU. 

Agar. — (See  Protxrbi.) 

A&ab  (Axaafi,  Aobab).— 1)  A  king  of  Israel 
of  the  house  of  Amri,  who  reigned  twenty-two 
years,  918-897  before  Christ.  From  his  fatiier 
Amri,  whose  policy  led  him  to  oonolade  a  peace 
with  the  Syrian  and  Jewish  governments,  he 
inherited  a  good  and  well-established  kingdom 
(Comp.  Ew.  Jew.  Hist.  3,  a.  p.  169).  AlUiough 
endowed  with  military  talents  he  was  disposed 
to  preserve  peace  that  he  might  indalge  his  love 
of  pomp.  In  other  respects  he  was  a  vain,  in- 
constant man.  His  marriage  to  Jezebel,  the 
daughter  of  the  Sidonian  (or  more  properly  the 
Tvnan  king  Ethbal,  who,  toough  at  first  a  priert 
of  Ashtoreth,  had  violently  dethroned  his  bro- 
ther Phalles,  see  Ew.  Jew.  Hist.  3,  a.  p.  170), 
showed  that  to  gratify  his  love  of  commerce  ha 
was  willing  to  allow  heathen  worship.  In  fact 
he  sufferedhimself  to  be  governed  by  the  fierce 
spirit  of  his  wife  (I  Kinra  21 :  1,  ff.).  Having 
built  an  ivory  palace  (1  Kings  22 :  39)  be  estate 
lisbed  the  worstiip  of  Baal,  for  whom  he  built 
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a  costly  temple  with  a  magnificent  eolamn,  in 
irbioli  four  hundred  priests  officiated.  He  also 
built  an  oracle,  in  which  400  priests  of  Ashto- 
reth  resided  (1  Kings  16 :  31,  32;  18  :  19;  2 
Kings  3:2;  10 :  18-27).  These  illegal  acts 
kindled  the  latent  seal  of  the  nation  in  behalf 
of  the  pore  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  called  forth 
an  Elijah,  who,  with  marrellous  boldness  and 
divine  energv,  set  himself  against  these  dreadful 
disorders.  Having  eained  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  kine  by  nis  prophecies,  he  ordered 
the  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed  upon  the 
priests  of  Baal  (1  Kings  18  :  40),  and  terrified 
the  king  bv  his  earnest  warnings  (1  Kings  21 : 
19-24).  After  twice  conquering  the  Syrians,  in 
a  third  battle,  whilst  acting  on  the  offensive  with 
Jehoshaphat,  Abab  was  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow  (1  Kings  22  :  34,  ff. ;  oomp.  2  Cbron. 
18  :  33,  ff.).  As  a  consequence  of  the  contest 
his  foolish  conduct  bad  excited  between  the  pro- 
phetical and  regal  offices,  his  posterity  was 
utterly  exterminated  in  the  time  of  Jebu  (2 
Kings  9  :  7,  ff.;  10  :  1-11),— 2)  A  false  prophet 
in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  who  tarried  with  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer.  29  :  21,  ff.). 

Yaihinoir. — ErmenlrouL 

Ahasiienu  {tif\y\t!ftlVi  =  !»««>  o'  bon- 
king, Esther  10  :  1 ;  Sept.  A9sotij(po$ ;  Tobit  14  : 
15,  Aamjfof).  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
per name,  inasmuch  as  the  biblical  accounts 
cannot  be  reconciled  if  referred  to  him  as  one 
and  the  same  person.  It  is  rather  generic,  or 
a  name  like  Pharaoh,  Abimeleoh,  Csssar  and 
Augustus,  and  the  German  Kaiser.  Four  kings, 
of  different  periods,  bear  this  name,  as  in  we 
case  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  4:7;  6: 14;  7:1; 
Nehem.  2 :  1). 

a)  In  Tobit  14 :  15  the  Greek  version  mentions 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Ahasuerns  as  conquerors 
of  Nineveh.  The  reference  most  be  to  Nabapo- 
lassar  and  Cyaxares  I.,  as  the  elder  Tobit  (1 :  2) 
was  carried  away  in  the  Assyrian  oapUvity 
under  Salmanassar  722  B.  C,  but  the  son  of 
Tobias  lived  until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  (B. 
C.  625)  under  these  confederated  kings  of  Baby- 
lon and  Media  (14  :  15). 

b)  In  Dan.  9  :  1  Ahasuerns  I4  mentioned  as 
father  of  Darius,  king  of  Media.  If,  according 
to  Xenophon,  we  ard  to  consider  Darius  as 
Cyaxares  II.,  then  Ahasuerns,  also  called  Aatr/r 
ages,  king  of  Media,  was  the  father  of  Mandane, 
and  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  whilst  Darins  or 
Cyaxares  II.  was  his  uncle,  who  being  both  a 
coward  and  sensualist,  left  his  nephews  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
to  Cyrus  made  him  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
Media.  This  Ahasuerns- Astyages  reigned  from 
695  to  561  B.  0. 

c)  In  Ezra  4:6  we  read  of  a  Persian  king 
Ahasuerns,  who  was  inimical  to  the  Jews  who 
bad  returned  to  Palestine,  and  during  whose 
reign,  through  the  instigation  of  the  Samaritans, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
the  city  and  temple,  was  interrupted.  As  this 
king  and  Artaxerxes  (4  :  7)  occupied  the  throne 
between  the  reigns  of  Cyras  and  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  he  can  be  none  other  than  the  Persian 
Cambyses,  soq  of  C^rus  (but  altogether  unlike 
hia  iather),  who  reigned  eeven  years  and  five 


months,  from  529  to  522  B.  C,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented by  Herodotus  as  a  most  inhuman  and 
cruel  tyrant 

d)  Although  the  internal  history  of  Persia  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  there  can  bft  no  donlit 
that  the  Ahasuerns  mentioned  in  Esther  1  :  1 
(and  elsewhere)  was  none  other  than  Xerxes,  the 
son  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  reigned  from  485 
to  465  B.  C.  This  partly  explains  the  fact  that 
his  history  is  broken  off  from  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  when  he  repudiated  Vaahti  (supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  the  proud  Amestris  of  Hero- 
dotus), till  the  seventh  year  of  his  reigo,  in 
which  he  married  Esther  (1:3;  2 :  16),  and 
during  which  interval  the  campaign  against  the 
Greeks  occurred ;  and  also  corresponds  with  the 
representations  of  his  cruel,  capricious  and  dis- 
sipated life,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus,  Justin 
and  Strabo,  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  facts 
of  sacred  history. 

The  attempts  of  Kleinert  and  FUrst  to  identify 
these  two  Ahasuenises  in  one  person  must  prove 
unsatisfactory,  because  wholly  irreconcileable 
with  the  accredited  facts  of  history. 

Yaihinqeb. — <SS(or£. 

AhATa,   t(inKt  a  stream  crossed  by  tha 

Jewish  colony  which  returned  to  Jerusalem 
under  Ezra  (Ezr.  8  :  21,  31).  It  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  identical  with  Adiava  in  Aasyria 
(Adiabene),  comp.  MamieH  V.  429.  It  seems 
more  probable  however,  from  Esr.  8  :  15,  that  a 
district  or  town  is  meant,  near  which  the  stream 
referred  to  may  have  passed  (H.  Micbaelis). 
Hdvemick  snggeste  (Einleit.  II.  1,  289)  Irak,  a 
town  lying  between  Hamadan  and  Raya,  as  tha 
locality.  *  WiMxa. 

Ahai  {.'Azait  Acbaz,  ^HK  =■  o^B  ^^  seisea), 

the  eon  of  Jotham,  and  his  successor  as  king  of 
Judea,  reigned  from  741-725  B.  C,  and  was  a 
weak  and  idolatrous  ruler,  and  unequal  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  times.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  father's  reign,  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezin  of 
Syria  entered  into  a  leagae,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, against  Judah  (2  Kings  15 :  37).  The  mo- 
ment Ahaz  ascended  the  throne,  and  his  weak- 
ness became  manifest,  the  confederates  deter- 
mined to  attack  Jerusalem,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  house  of  David,  and  to  appeint 
the  son  of  Tabeal  viceroy,  who  was  probably  tha 
commander  of  the  army  (2  Kings  16  :  5  ;  Isaiah 
7  : 1, 6).  The  prophet  Isaiah  exhorted  the  weak 
king  in  vain  to  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  he  de- 
serves no  credit  for  Jerusalem's  preservation.  The 
allied  armies  turned  aside  from  Jerusalem,  and 
directed  their  efforts  against  the  possessions 
which  Uzziah  had  conquered  (2  Kines  14  :  22), 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  and  took  Elath  (2 
Kings  16  :  16).  The  Edomites,  who  had  been 
subjugated  in  the  time  of'Amaziah  (2  Kinea  14: 
7,  10;  2  Chron.  25  :  11-16),  now  regained  their 
freedom,  and  revenged  themselves  by  devasta- 
ting Judah  (2  Chron.  28 :  17).  At  the  same 
time  the  fierce  hosts  of  Pekah  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity 120,000  men  and  200,000  women  and  chil- 
dren who  dwelt  on  the  plains ;  but  as  they  had 
been  taken  away  contrary  to  the  rules  of  vrar, 
they  were,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  the  pro- 
phet Obed,  led  back  again  to  Jericho  (2  Chron. 
28 :  5-15).    Tha  PbilistiaeB  also  who  bad  been 
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eonqnered  by  TTuiah  (2  Chron.  26 :  6,  7),  re- 
gained their  freedom,  and  captured  several  towns 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  28  :  18 ;  oomp.  Is.  14  :  28). 
Abax  did  great  harm  also  in  a  religions  respect. 
He  joined  the  heathen  party  in  u>e  nation,  to 
vbich  manj  members  of  the  house  of  David 
belonged  (Is.  7  :  13 ;  Mio.  6  :  16),  substituted 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  that  of  foreign  gods 
n  Kings  16  :  %,  10,  &c ;  oomp.  2  Chron.  28  :  2, 
23),  and  encouraged  the  fine  arts  of  heathen  na- 
tions  (Is.  33:8;  2  Chron.  28:11,  12).    He 
Cftvored  superstitions  of  every  kind,  even  necro- 
mancy and  the  terrible  orgies  of  Moloch  (Is.  8  : 
19 ;  2  Kings  16  :  3).    With  these  anti-national 
feelings  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  despised 
the  advice  of  Isaiah  and  joined  Tiglatb-pilezar, 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  who,  after  having  dis- 
solved the  kingdom  of  Syria,  made  Judah  tribu- 
taiT.     Thus,  before  death  closed  his  eyes,  be 
had  brought  bis  kingdom  to  the  verge  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  ruin.    As  his  son  Hexekiah 
(2  Kings  18  :  2)  was  but  25  years  old  when  be 
•acendeid  the  throne.  Abas  could  not  have  been 
20  years  of  age  when  he  became  king,  otberwise 
he  must  have  been  a  father  at  11  years  of  age. 
Instead  of  20  (2  Kings  16  :  2)  we  must  therefore 
read  25,  which  version  is  found  in  the  Septua- 

S'nt  and  the  Syrian  Petehito  version  (2  Chron. 
1:1).  Vaihingib. — Ermentroui. 

('Oxoiiat,    Ochojias,    m'!    TMi, 


iWyii)t  1)  ^o  *o<l  successor  of  Abab,  king 

of'israel.  who  reigned  897-896  B.  0.  was  more 
even  to  idolatry  than  hie  father,  and  governed 
by  the  influence  of  his  mother  (1  Kings  22  :  53), 
wmpelled  the  prophet  Eluah  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  court.  In  his  last  sickness,  pass- 
ing br  Jehovah,  he  had  recourse  to  the  gods  of 
the  Philistines.  Ue  died  of  a  fall  from  the 
UffeT  window  of  his  palace.  He  was  unable  to 
ponisb  the  king  of  the  Moabites  for  refusing  to 
pay  tribute  (2  Kings  1:1;  3  :  4,  5),  nor  did  he 
succeed  in  preventing  navigation  on  the  Red  Sea 
from  Esion-geber.  2)  Son  and  successor  of 
Jehoram,  grandchild  of  Jebosbapbat  and  Ahab 
by  Athaliah  (2  Kings  8  :  18,  26),  reigned  over 
Jade*  one  year,  885  B.  C. ;  a  bad  ruler,  and 
even  to  idolatry.  In  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
uer-in-Iaw  Joram,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  8  : 
27,  &C.),  he  waged  war  against  Hazael  of  Da- 
mascus. This  expedition  having  failed,  and 
resulting  in  a  rebellion  of  the  Israelitish  army 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  Jehu 
tiie  eon  of  Nimshi,  king  Joram  and  Ahaziah 
were  assassinated  by  Jehu  (2  Kings  9  :  27 ;  2 
Chron.  22 :  9),  who  soon  exterminated  almost 
ttie  entire  house  of  David  (2  Kings  10 :  13).  By 
mistake  of  the  copyists  this  king  is  called  Jeho- 
abas  (2  Chron.  21 :  17),  and  Aiariah  (2  Chron. 
22 : 6).  A  similar  error  makes  him  to  have 
hten  42  years  old  when  he  began  bis  reign  (2 
Cbron.  22  :  2);  an  impossibility  according  to 
21 :  5,  20;  2  Kings  8  :  17.  The  correct  age,  22 
years,  has  been  fortunately  preserved  in  2  Kings 
1 :  26.  Vaihingis.  — Ermentroui. 

Abiiah,  ^ITHH  «><i  .THK  (=  brot^  or 

Jnend  of  JehovcA),  LXX.  'AxU,  Vulg.  Ahiat, 
*ts  a  prophet  of  Shilob  during  the  reiens  of 
Solomon  and  Jeroboam  I.,  whom  he  intormed 


of  his  divine  appointment  to  reign  over  the  ten 
tribes,  as  subseanently  also  of  the  penal^ 
awaiting  him  for  die  apostasy  (1  Kings  11  :  29). 
As  in  the  time  of  Saul,  Samuel  anointed  David 
without  requiring  him  to  rebel  against  the  king, 
so  Ahijah  announced  to  Jeroboam,  by  the  sym- 
bolical rending  of  his  garment,  the  defection  of 
the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon  and  their  appoint- 
ment of  him  as  their  king.  As  Samuel  admon- 
isbed  both  the  kings  anointed  by  him  of  their 
duty  to  Ood  and  the  nation,  so  Ahijah  informs 
Jeroboam  of  the  conditions  upon  which  be  should 
be  made  king.  As  Samuel  departed  from  Saul 
when  that  king  forsook  the  will  of  God,  so  Ahi- 
jah was  separated  from  Jeroboam  after  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  with  this  difference  however, 
that  Jeroboam  does  not  seem  to  have  sought 
Abijah's  counsel  after  the  first  announcement  of 
his  future  destiny.  As  Saul  in  his  last  extremity 
flod  to  Samuel,  though  the  prophet  was  in  his 
grave,  and  received  a  severe  rebuke  from  his 
mouth,  so  Jeroboam  in  the  sickness  of  bis  son, 
all  other  means  having  failed,  turned  to  the  aged, 
blind  Ahijah,  whom  be  now  remembered.buttoo 
late.  He  sent  his  wife  to  him;  but  the  pro- 
phet received  a  divine  intimation  of  her  presence 
as  soon  as  she  entered  his  chamber,  and  revealed 
to  her  the  sins  of  her  husband  and  the  ap- 
proaching downfall  of  his  house. — This  was  tbe 
nature  of  the  prophetic  ofSce,  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  its  prophecies  were  either  not  at 
all  or  falsely  apprebended,  or  in  which  its  coun- 
sel was  not  desired  and  ita  commands  were  re- 
jected. For  they  spoke  in  the  name  and  in  the 
power  of  God,  in  which  they  recognised  the 
divine  purpose  developed  in  tbe  history  of  their 
nation,  and  they  were  permitted,  with  more  or 
less  clear  vision,  to  see  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
these  developments.  The  subsequent  failures,  in 
tbe  rejection  of  the  kings  they  designated,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  human  error, 
but  as  a  practical  proof  that  their  choice  was 
conditional.  The  aothropopathy  of  the  Bible 
even  represents  God  as  repenting  of  Saul's  ele- 
vation to  tbe  throne.  There  are  two  points  to 
be  noticed  in  Abijah's  unfolding  of  tbe  history 
of  Israel :  1)  It  was  once  promised  to  David  that 
his  heirs  should  forever  occupy  tbe  throne  of  his 
kingdom.  This  promise  remained,  but  was  now 
qualified  by  the  declaration,  "  that  David  may 
have  a  light  before  me."  In  like  manner  Jeru- 
salem was  the  place  where  God  bad  promised  to 
abide ;  and  this  privilege  could  not  be  abrogated. 
But  2)  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
had  another  king  and  another  metropolis  as- 
signed to  them,  it  is  announced  that  one  who  is 
not  a  descendant  of  David  may  bo  chosen  and 
blessed  of  the  Lord ;  that  it  shall  be  possible  for 
him  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  tbe  Lord  away  from 
Jerusalem ;  that  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  tbe 
people  of  God  do  not  depend  upon  the  outward 
splendor  and  unity  of  human  royalty,  nor  upon 
tbe  magnificence  and  greatness  of  tbe  chief  city 
with  its  temple,  but  upon  fidelity  to  God. 

Haoff  of  W.» 
Ahiwiftag  {=  the  irascUtU,  or  rather,  roan  of 
power),  was,  1)  a  Beiyamite,  the  father  of  Abi- 
noam,  wife  of  Saul.  2)  A  son  of  tbe  high  priest 
Zadok,  who  acquainted  David  with  tbe  move- 
ments of  Absalom  during  tbe  rebellion  (2  Sam. 
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16  :  27,  35,  36 ;  17  :  15-12),  and  being  a  Bwift 
ronner  brought  baok  the  first  tidings  of  Absa- 
lom's defeat.  From  1  Cfaron.  5  :  35  (Heb.  text) 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  subseqaently 
made  high  priest.  Possibly  he  is  the  same  per^ 
son  named  as  one  of  the  12  officers  in  1  Kings 
4  :  15,  to  whom  Napfatali  was  assigned,  and  woo 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Solomon. 

I  Vaihinoek.* 

Ahimelech  {r[7p»nN.  'A^ux,  AehiiM- 

lech  =  the  king's  relative),  was  a  descendant  of 
Aaron  through  Ithamar,  of  the  family  of  Ahitub 
and  Eli,  and  son  of  Ahiah,  the  ^andson  of  Eli 
(1  Sam.  14 :  3).  This  genealogy  is  recommended 
by  the  improbability  that  the  same  person  would 
be  referred  to  in  the  same  book  unaer  the  grent 
diversity  of  names  assumed  by  other  explana- 
tions, and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  dates  given 
allow  of  his  being  Abiah's  son,  who,  like  Ahi- 
melech, is  traced  back  to  Ahitub,  the  ancestor 
of  Eli's  family.  He  was  chief  priest  at  Nob  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  town  situated  south  of 
Gibeah  and  north-west  from  Jerusalem,  and 
which  Saul  had  doubtless  made  the  seat  of  the 
great  sacrificial  worship  (previously  celebrated 
in  Shilob,  1  Sam.  14 :  3],  whilst  the  tabernacle 
was  removed  from  Shiloh  to  Oibeon  (2  Chron.  1 : 
3-6),  and  the  ark  was  taken  from  thence  to 
Oibeah  (2  Sam.  7  :  1),  which  was  also  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  east  of  Gibeon. 
That  Ahimelech,  as  well  as  Eli,  descended  from 
Aaron  through  the  line  of  Ithamar,  is  expressly 
stated  in  Chron.  24  :  2-6,  which  is  partially  cor- 
roborated by  Josepbus,  Ant  5,  fin.,  comp.  with 
8,  1.  3.  When  David  fled  from  Saul  Ahimelech 
received  him  kindly,  ministered  to  his  hunger, 
and  gave  him  the  sword  of  Goliath,  for  which, 
through   Boeg's  treachery,  he  with  85  other 

Sriests  were  put  to  death  by  Saul's  command  (1 
am.  21 :  1,  &c.:  22 :  9,  &c.).  He  is"  called 
Abiathar  in  Mark  2 :  26,  through  an  error  of 
memory  and  transcribing,  like  that  found  in  2 
Sam.  8  :  17 ;  1  Chron.  18:16;  24 :  6,  where 
Abiathar  is  called  Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Abia- 
thar. This  error  was  copied  by  the  evangelist, 
and  thus  perpetuated  in  tne  N.  T. 

f  Vaihujcir.* 

Ahithophd  (7Sn'nN  =  brother  of  fool- 
ishness, Axtfo^cx,  Aekitophd)  was  a  native  of 
Giloh  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  IS  :  51 ; 
2  Sam.  15  :  12),  and  a  member  of  David's  privy 
council,  whose  full  confidence  he  enjoyed  (2 
Sam.  16  :  20),  and  distinguished  for  his  wisdom 
and  shrewdness.  His  son  Eliam  was  one  of  the 
captains  of  David's  600  men  of  valor,  mentioned 
in  2  Sam.  23  :  34.  Eliam  seems  tiso  to  have 
been  Batbsheba's  father  (2  Sam.  11 :  3);  Ahi- 
tbopfael  consequently  would  be  her  grandfather. 
She  is  indeed  said  to  be  Ammiel's  daoghter  in 
1  Chron.  3  :  5,  but  Ammiel  is  merely  the  reverse 

of  Eliam  (Sn'S^  =  D^'*?^)-    I*  »  probable 

that  Ahitbophel  was  introduced  to  David's  court 
through  the  king's  connection  with  his  young 
and  beautiful  grand-daughter.  His  motive  for 
subsequently  deserting  to  Absalom's  party  is 
unknown ;  but  upon  Absalom's  rejection  of  his 
well-devised  plans  for  David's  destraction,  and 
preference  for  Husbu's  plausible  sdiemes,  he  so 


clearly  foresaw  that  David  would  recover  the 
throne,  and  was  seized  with  such  terror  of 
David's  vengeance,  that  be  hanged  himself  (2 
Sam.  17 :  7,  23).  David's  deep  grief  at  the 
treachery  of  this  confidential  minister  may  be 
learned  not  only  from  2  Sam.  15  :  31,  but  also 
irom  Ps.  41:9;  55:13.  The  omission  of 
Eliam's  name  in  1  Chr.  11  may  indicate  tiiat  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office  in  consequence  of  his 
father's  crime.  Vaibingck.* 

Ai,  ♦};  (Josh.  7  :  2),  and  J<»j;  (Neb.  11 :  31). 

nV|^  (Is.  10  :  28),  TiXX.  Tot,  'Ayyai  (Gen.  12 : 

8),  Joseph.  (Antiq.  5,  1.  12)  'Afm,  Vulg.  ffai, 
Jerome  Oai,  was  a  royal  city  of  Canaan  (Josh. 
8  :  1,  2,  23,  29 ;  10  :  1,  *c.),  situated  near  Beth- 
aven  and  Bethel,  and  eastward  from  the  latter 
The  mention  of  it  (Gen.  13  :  3)  as  the  place  near 
which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  does  not  prove 
its  existence  at  tnat  early  day.  The  Israelites 
under  Joshua  captured  and  destroyed  it  (Josh. 
7:2-5;  8 : 1-29),  but  it  was  rebuilt  (Is.  10 : 
28),  and  inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  the 
captivity  (Eir.  2 :  28 ;  Neh.  7  :  32).  In  Jerome's 
day  nothing  remained  of  it  but  a  few  ruins  (rue 
parvae  ruinaey  A  valley  of  the  same  name  lay 
north  of  the  city  (Josh.  8  :  11),  from  which  Sob- 
inson  inferred  that  its  site  might  be  that  of  tb« 
ruins  found  south  of  Deir  Diwan,  about  3  miles 
from  Beitin  (Bethel).  Theniua  on  the  eontnaj 
(B'iohs.  exeget.  Stud.  II.  133,  &c.),  in  unison 
with  his  opinion  of  the  site  of  Bethel,  considers 
Ai  identical  with  the  modem  Turmns  Aya  (Rob- 
inson, III.  300,  too.).  This  Ai  must  not  be  con> 
founded  with  that  mentioned  in  Jer.  49  :  3, 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  near 
Hesbbon, — if  indeed  the  term  is  not  used  appel- 
lativelv  in  that  pasMkge.  *  Winer. 

AicJupalt,  Peter  (or  Acbtzspalt,  Aspelt,  Aich- 
spalter,  and  even  Raichspalt),  is  noted  in  eccle- 
siastioal  history  for  the  influence  which  he  ex- 
erted  (1300-1320)  upon  the  political  movements 
of  Germany  and  Bohemia  in  their  intimate  relac 
tion  to  the  Church.  Born  (about  1250)  in 
Aspelt,  near  Treves,  of  poor  parents,  he  rapidly 
rose  to  distinction  by  his  medical  attainments, 
his  great  talent  for  negotiation,  his  restless 
energy,  his  well-nigh  unbroken  harmony  with 
the  papacy,  as  well  as  by  ready  compliance  with 
the  corrupt  custom  of  the  age  in  bribing  others, 
and  selling  his  own  services.  Physician  to  king 
Rudolph  of  Hapsbnrg  in  1286,  Provost  of  Wis- 
serad  and  Chancellor  of  Bohemia  from  about 
1296-1305,  he  was  appointed  successively,  in 
1288  Cathedral  Provost  of  Treves,  in  1297  Bishop 
of  Basle  (as  Peter  II.),  and  in  1306  Archbishop 
of  Ments,  by  Popes  Nicolas  IV.,  Boniface  VIIl. 
and  Clement  Y.  From  1286  to  at  least  Deo. 
1301  (possibly  till  Apr.  1303),  he  seems  to  have 
adhered  faithfully  to  the  Hapsburgs.  After 
that  he  fell  out  with  them  for  unknown  reasons 
and  became  their  most  active  and  dangerous 
enemy.  He  is  charged  with  instigating  the 
league  formed  (1303)  Detween  Wenzel  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Philip  of  France,  against  Albert  of 
Hapsburg  and  Boniface  YIII.  As  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  he  secured  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg 
the  archbishopric  of  Treves,  and  the  crowns  of 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  for  the  purpose  chiefly 
of  counterbalancing  thus  the  Hapsburg  infla> 
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enoe.  For  the  asme  reason,  when  he  became 
(1314)  disaffected  towards  the  Luzemburgg,  he 
cheeked  their  influence  by  aiding  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia to  get  the  Qerman  crown.  Although  be 
was  almost  constantly  absent  on  diplomatic  ei^ 
rands,  and  twice  exercised  a  sort  of  regency  oyer 
Bohemia,  his  services  as  Archbishop  of  Menti 
vere  of  great  value  to  the  see,  inasmuch  as  he 
turned  all  his  political  influence  to  good  account 
lor  the  bisbopno,  and  possessed  the  rare  advan- 
tage in  that  day  of  having  plenty  of  money  at 
oommand,  and  also  exercised  strict  personal 
moralitY,  and  maintMned  severe  discipline 
among  bis  subordinate  clergy.  He  died  July  5, 
1320.  BrQckxr.* 

Aiily,  J^ier  ly,  of  Alliaoo,  was  bom  in  1350 
of  poor  parents,  at  Compi6gne.    At  22  years  of 
aee  he  was  received  into  the  celebrated  College 
m  Navarre  at  Paris.     The  talents  and  activity 
which  he  precociously  exhibited  soon  procured 
him  the  title  of  Procurator  of  the  French  stu- 
dents in  the  Paris  University.    Here  his  acute 
intellect  and  nnwearied  zeal  enabled  him  in  a 
short  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  ancient 
poets  and  philoeophers,  with  the  church  fathen 
and  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  also  with 
the  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  especially 
the  Arabian.    In  1375  he  already  held  lectures, 
according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  upon  the 
Magitier  tententiarum.    It  was  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  Nominalism 
was  again  in  the  ascendant    Men  had  learned 
better  to  distinguish  between  theology  and  phi- 
losophy, and  sought  to  treat  the  latter  afler  a 
joster  method.    B'Ailly,  eminent  as  a  logician 
sad  dialectician,  denounced  the  unintelligibility 
of  the  ancient  scholasticism,  without  being  able 
entirely  to  free  himself  from  it.    In  bis  "  Que*- 
Hones    tuper  libro*    aententiarum"   (Strasburg, 
1490,  in  foL  Paris,  e.  a.  in  8),  written  at  this 
period  of  bis  liCs,  and  rich  in  distinctions  and 
sobtle  questions,  he  attached  himself  to  Occam's 
Nominalism,  and  shows  that  the  proposition 
that  God  it,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  self-evident, 
bat  needs  demonstration ;  and  that  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  is  usually  attempted  may  well 
be  questioned.    In  this  already  he  discovers  the 
traces  of  a  skeptical  tendency,  peculiar  to  Nomi- 
nalism.   In  his  controversial  lectures  in  the 
Sorbonne  he  also  frequently  discussed  cavilling 
questions,  either  of  a  dogmatic  or  casuistic  cha- 
racter.   At  one  time  he  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  trmiioi  pertonarmn  in  una  natxira  was  to  the 
CTeatnre  ineommunicabUis ;  at  another  that  the 
freedom  of  the  will  was  the  same  after  the  fall 
that  it  was  before,  but  that  it  had  not  the  same 
alnlity  to  act;  and  again,  that  the  eorucientia 
tmmta  released  from  jguUt.^    Of  more  import- 
ance than   these  questions  is  bis  Tractatut  de 
anima  (in  the  Traotatus  et  Sermones,  Strasb. 
1490,  in  foL),  in  which  he  investigates  the  acti- 
vities and  capabilities  of  the  soul.    In  this  he 
proceeds  from  the  principle  that  the  expression 
Ktce  U  ipaum  was  divine,  and  that  the  principal 
l<gdrof man  was  himself;  views  that  were  bor- 
med  from  Aristotle,  whom  he  closely  follows. 
In  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  better  spirits 
':[■    g-^   ho   occasionally  passed  over  from 
■    I    lineal   ^"^  pBychological  questions  to 
•""P'T  il'^f  xDjstical  contemplation  and  asoe- 


tioism.  His  mysticism  however  had  little  in  it 
that  was  original.  He  was  deficient  in  depth 
and  devotion  of  speculation,  as  well  as  earnest- 
ness and  fervor  of  feeling ;  his  tendencies  were 
practical  and  moral.  In  his  <^pecu2u»t  conaider- 
ationis  (in  bis  Tract,  et  Serni.),  CAilly  brooches 
the  idea  that  the  object  of  human  life  is  vitiorum 
purgatio,  virtutum  planiaiio,  etper  hate  praemi- 
omm  praeguttaiio.  This  work  in  its  first  part 
is  a  theory  of  the  virtues,  as  well  in  accordance 
with  the  church  classification,  as  with  that  of 
the  peripatetic  philosophy.  The  second  port,  to 
which  a  Compendium  contemplaiionU  is  attached, 
is  entirely  of  a  mystical  character,  although  at 
the  same  time  more  logical  and  allegorical  than 
speculative.  Many  other  tracts  of  D'Ailly's, 
written  at  various  periods  of  his  life,  are  either 
simply  devotional  or  practical  expositions  of  the 
Psalms,  Solomon's  Song,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
&o.  He  seems  to  have  been  even  more  devoted 
to  astronomy  and  oosmography  than  to  philos>>- 

ghy  and  mysticism.  The  aouteness  of  his  mind 
tied  him  for  astronomical  calculations,  and 
although  he  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the 
superstition  of  astrology,  especially  in  the  earlier 
period  of  his  life  in  a  speech  before  the  king  of 
France,  he  still  was  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
was  some  connection  between  the  course  of  the 
stars  and  historical  events  upon  earth. 

The  reputation  of  the  young  teacher  was  so 
great  that  in  the  year  1357,  when  only  a  sub- 
deacon,  he  received  the  distinguished  honor  of 
being  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  provincial 
council  at  Amboise.  Five  years  afterwards  be 
was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  delivered  an 
inaugural  address,  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
"  Importance  of  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
The  passage  in  Mat.  lo :  18,  "tuper  banc  p&- 
tram,  &o.,  he  explained  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
and  made  use  of  the  then  remarkable  expre»« 
sion,  that  the  Bible  alone  was  the  everlasting 
rock  upon  which  the  Church  was  founded;  and 
that  it  could  not  be  Peter  and  his  successors, 
because  of  their  human  infirmities.  After  this 
he  delivered  lectures  upon  the  N.  T.,  especially 
the  Qospels.  In  an  introductory  discourse,  he 
gave  the  preference  to  theolo^  over  all  other 
sciences;  and  in  several  of  ms  treatises,  the 
young  doctor,  30  years  of  age,  discussed  the  na- 
ture of  the  Church  (in  opp.  Qersou,  vol.  1,  p. 
662,  Sk.),  and  distinguished  between  the  Church 
of  Christ  at  largo  and  the  Roman  Church  in  par- 
ticular; and  boldly  took  the  ground  that  the 
Roman  Church  had  no  superiority  over  the 
Church  in  general,  and  that  any  other  bishop 
might  be  its  head.  These  views  received  the 
general  assent  of  the  Pans  Universitv,  which, 
ever  since  the  schism  broke  ont  in  1378,  had 
employed  its  high  reputation  with  princes  and 
popes  to  bring  the  division  in  the  Church  to  an 
end.  D'Ailly,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  age,  took  the  liveliest 
interest  in  these  controversies,  as  well  as  in  the 
efforts  to  restore  peace.  Here  was  a  new  field 
for  his  activity,  and  the  ability  which  he  exhi- 
bited was  the  principal  foundation  of  his  fame 
in  history.  Perhaps  his  reputation  would  have 
been  still  greater  it,  in  his  new  relations,  he  had 
more  consequentially  carried  out  the  principles 
be  avowed  at  the  time  he  received  his  doctor- 
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sliip.  In  1383  IVAilly  was  appointed  Canon  at 
Noyen,  the  birth-place  of  Calvin.  The  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  to  assnme  the 
rectorship  of  the  College  of  NaTarre,  where  he 
educated  pupils,  amongst  others  John  Gerson 
and  Nic.  of  Clemanges,  who  soon  became  as 
distinguished  as  their  master.  In  addition  to 
the  important  concerns  of  the  Church,  the  Uni- 
versity «t  that  time  took  a  very  lively  part  in  a 
controversy  in  relsdon  to  a  very  insignific&nt 
matter,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  zeal  of 
the  parties,  led  to  the  weightiest  questions.  As 
the  Dominicans  in  Paris  in  1384  began  to  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  the  coneeptio  immaetdata,  the 
University  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary  dogma.  In  1387  the 
University  prononnced  censure  opon  Br.  John 
of  Montqon,  who,  denying  the  right  of  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  or  of  the  University  to  decide 
in  matters  of  faith,  appealed  to  Clement  YII. 
Upon  this  the  University  sent  D'Ailly,  together 
with  the  young  Baccalaureate  Oerson,  clothed 
with  proper  authority,  to  Avignon,  where  he 
delivered  several  discourses  before  the  Pope, 
and  presented  to  him  an  elaborate  tract  in  sup- 
port of  the  contested  doctrine,  and  also  to  prove 
that  the  Pope  alone  had  not  the  right  to  decide 
each  questions,  but  that  it  belonged  also  to  doe- 
torts  iheologtae  eirea  ea  quae  sunt  Jidei  doetrir 
naiiteT  dejinirt.  Clement  confirmed  the  censure, 
and  sustained  the  right  of  the  University  (Bur 
laeus.  Hist  Univers.  Paris,  vol.  IV.  p.  618,  &c.). 
As  a  testimonial  of  the  triumph  achieved,  the 
University  in  1389  elected  him  its  Chancellor. 
Soon  after  Charles  VI.  made  him  his  confessor 
and  almoner. 

In  1393  Peter  de  Luna,  as  legate  of  Clement 
YII,,  came  to  Paris  to  put  an  end,  if  possible, 
to  the  schism.  He  wisoed  that  D'Ailly  might 
be  sent  to  Avignon,  which  however,  for  fear  of 
certain  consequences,  was  not  done.  When 
Peter  de  Luna  became  Pope  he  endeavored  to 
secure  the  influence  of  D'Ailly.  He  succeeded 
so  well  that  D'Ailly  having  returned  from  his 
missioo  to  Avignon,  spoke  so  highly  in  praise 
of  Benedict  XIII.  that  France  acknowledged 
him  as  Pope,  That  he  might  attach  him  the 
more  firmly  to  his  interest,  Benedict  raised  him 
successively  to  the  bishoprics  of  Puy  and  Cam- 
bray  (1397, 1398).  D'Ailly  was  accordingly  for 
a  long  time  devoted  to  the  Pope,  althongh  he  at 
the  same  time  made  himself  a  good  many  ene- 
mies at  the  University,  He  gave  up  his  office 
of  Chancellor.  His  successor  was  Gerson,  whose 
lectures  on  mystic  theology  in  the  Sorbonne  he 
was  accustomed  occasionally  to  attend.  In 
order  to  improve  the  study  of  theology  in 
France,  he  induced  Benedict  to  appoint  a  parti- 
cular divine  in  all  the  cathedrals,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  teach  theology,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived publicly  the  thanks  of  the  University, 
althouf;n  for  the  time  it  proved  a  failure.  That 
be  might  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
Benedict,  be  remained  for  several  years  at  Cam- 
bray.  It  was  not  until  1403  that  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  contributed  much  to  the  resolution 
of  the  National  Council  again  acknowledging 
the  Pope  of  Avignon.  In  1405  he  was  deputed 
to  him  whilst  he  was  abiding  in  Upper  Italy,  in 
order  to  bring  him,  if  possible,  to  via  eettionit. 


He  obtained  however  nothing  bat  a  ball  order- 
ing the  general  observance  of  the  feast  of  th» 
Trinity.  As  others  sent  to  Popes  Benedict  XIII. 
and  Gregory  XII.  to  induce  tnem  to  give  way, 
he  failed  in  his  object;  and  the  embittered  Uni- 
versity insisted  for  a  time  that  he  and  other 
friends  of  Benedict  should  be  detained  in  Paris. 
All  these  occurrences  contributed  to  unsettle  his 
mind.  He  began  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  re- 
storing peace  to  the  Church,  and  it  required  the 
most  pressing  letters  from  his  friends  Gerson 
and  Clemanges  to  keep  him  from  retiring  from 
his  place.  In  1409  the  Council  of  Pisa  con- 
vened. D'Ailly  regarded  it  as  the  only  hope  of 
the  Church,  and  took  an  active^part  in  its  deli- 
berations, but  was  not  able  to  succeed  with  hia 
very  moderate  views  of  reform.  Upon  his  retam 
to  Cambray  in  1410  he  wrote  a  tract  addressed 
to  Gerson,  in  which  he  despondingly  spoke  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  calling  another 
Council,  inasmuch  as  the  imperial  throne  was 
vacant,  and  nothing  was  to  ne  expected  from 
such  a  worthless  pope  as  John  XXIII.  Besides, 
he  thonght  that  a  convention  of  prelates  would 
effect  but  little ;  and  all  that  remained  was  to 
leave  everything  to  the  popes  and  cardinals,  and 
to  bear  with  tiiem  as  patiently  as  possible,  A^ 
length  however  he  yielded  to  the  arguments  of 
Gerson  in  a  tract  de  modis  uniendi  de  rejormandi 
EccUsiam  in  concilia  gentrali,  and  was  persuaded 
of  the  necessity  of  a  Council,  In  the  mean  time 
his  mind  was  occupied  at  Cambray  with  the  care 
of  his  diocess,  and  his  favorite  studies,  cosmog- 
raphy and  astronomy.  He  here  composed  his 
Imago  mundi  and  his  Compendium  eosmo- 
graphice  (besides  other  astronomical  writing], 
works  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  then  exut- 
ing  state  of  these  sciences.  He  also  wrote 
several  tracts  against  the  abuses  and  supersti- 
tions of  astrology,  in  which  however  he  admitted 
that  the  knowledge  of  Aiture  events  might  be 
derived  from  the  stars.  His  writings  De  S^haera 
and  Super  libros  meteorum  de  impresstonitna 
aeris,  as  well  as  those  concerning  the  sacraments, 
in  all  probability  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life.  For  the  purpose  of  conciliating  a  man 
so  universally  esteemed,  John  XXIII.  elevnted 
D'Ailly  to  be  cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogon,  but 
withoat  effecting  his  object.  In  December,  1413, 
the  Council  of  Constance  was  summoned ;  and 
to  prevent  the  attendance  of  D'Ailly,  as  waa 
supposed,  John  sent  him  as  legate  to  Germany, 
the  most  of  the  dioceses  of  which  country  be 
personally  visited.  During  this  journey  be  also 
employed  bis  leisure  in  astrological  treatises, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  apology  to  some  of  his 
friends,  who  olgected  to  his  predilection  for  such 
studies.  He  wished  to  show  that  every  great 
epoch  in  the  world's  history  was  marked  by  a 
singular  conjunction  of  the  planets,  and  therefore 
that  he  who  could  calculate  these  was  able  also 
to  predict  historical  changes.  He  instanced  the 
deluge,  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  flight  of  Mo- 
hammed, Sx.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  in 
the  year  1789,  according  to  his  calculations,  "si 
mundus  usque  ad  itta  tempora  duraverit,  quod 
solus  Deus  noeit,  multae  tunc  et  magnae,  et  «i»ro- 
bile$  alierationes  mimdi  ei  mutationes  fulurae 
sunt,  et  maxime  circa  leges  et  sectas"  ( Concordentia 
Astronomiae   eum  kistoriea  narraiione,  Basel, 
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1414).  In  an  this  h«  never  loet  rigbt  of  the 
petit  coocem*  of  the  Cburoh.  When  entering 
upon  bU  joamey  to  Gennanj,  he  prepared  two 
parapbTaBea  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  of  the  Ave 
Mario,  in  view  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  and  as 
the  Pope's  legate  h«  promised  40  days'  induU 
gence  to  all  who  would  make  nse  of  these 
pnyeis  for  the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  also 
wrote,  whilst  upon  his  journey,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Council,  Moniia  de  neeettitate  rrforma- 
tionu  EccUsiae  in  capite  et  m  manbrit ;  in  which 
be  not  only  proposed  the  abolishment  of  abases 
in  the  Church,  especially  such  as  be  mat  with 
in  Qermany,  bat  he  declared  that  first  of  all  the 
three  Popes  must  resign,  and  a  new  one  be  chosen, 
who  should  bind  himself  to  obey  the  reformatory 
edicts  of  the  Council.  Although  in  this  tract 
he  had  expressed  himself  most  decidedly  as  it 
regards  the  unworthiness  of  John  XXIII.,  he 
•tul  judged  it  necessary  to  address  to  him  seve- 
ral commaoications  urging  him  most  earnestly 
to  assist  in  restoring  peace  to  the  Choroh.  On 
the  I7th  of  November  ne  reached  Constance,  the 
Council  having  been  opened  already  on  the  5th. 
He  at  once  exerted  a  controlling  influence  upon 
its  proceedings.  It  was  upon  his  representations 
resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  ultramontane 
party,  to  take  the  vote  by  nations,  a  movement 
that  was  utterly  destructive  of  the  hopes  of  John 
XXIII.  In  all  his  preaching  and  conversations 
IXAilly  endeavored  to  unite  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  princes  in  a  zealous  effort  to  reform  the 
Church.  After  that  he  had  made  the  motion  to 
depose  the  Popes  at  once,  he  submitted  the  pro- 
position that  the  Council  was  superior  to  the 
Pope,  and  had  the  power  to  depose  him.  On  the 
1st  of  November,  1416,  he  delivered  to  the  As- 
sembly his  Canones  reformandi  Ecelaiam,  in 
which  he  placed  the  Pope  fully  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  General  Council,  and  renewed  his 
resolutions  for  the  reformation  of  the  priesthood 
and  of  the  Church.  When  the  Council  was 
engaged  with  the  deposition  of  Benedict  XIII. 
be  read  before  it  TractcUitt  de  Ecdaiae,  ConcUii 
generalu,  Rcmani  PontificU  «t  Cardinalium 
aucloriiaie,  the  object  of  which  vras  to  remind 
the  assembled  fathers  of  what  he  termed  the 
Catholic  truth  upon  the  subject.  The  ground 
he  took  was  intermediate  between  the  "  Walden- 
sian"  view  that  the  priesthood  had  nothing  to 
do  with  worldly  influence  and  power,  and  that 
of  the  "  lierodiians,"  who  maintained  that  the 
Pope,  even  in  worldly  matters,  had  full  power 
over  kings  and  their  territories.  After  a  great 
deal  of  historical  and  ecclesiastical  investigation, 
be  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  many  things 
the  Pope  was  jure  nalurali,  divino  et  carumico, 
iobject  to  the  Council.  It  Was  possible  to 
appeal  from  him  to  the  Council,  and  the  Pope 
lumself  could  be  tried  and  condemned  by  it. 
If  be  would  not  submit  all  that  the  Council  had 
to  do  was  to  act  as  if  the  papal  chair  was  vacant. 
These  views'  were  adopted  by  the  Council,  and 
Benedict  was  deposed.  When  however  the  em- 
peror Sigismund  and  the  Germans,  and  with 
theoi  Gerson  ond  others,  desired  that  before  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope  they  should  proceed  with 
tfce  refonnation  of  the  Church,  D'Ailly,  most 
iowosisteotl/,  as  was  often  the  case  in  his  life, 
uu'ted  with  the  cardinals  who  protested  against 


it,  and  the  election  was  held  first,  and  the  cob- 
templated  reformation  was  prevented.  In  the 
discussion  of  all  other  questions  before  the 
Council  he  took  an  active  part.  He  was  one  of 
the  commission  to  investigate  the  doctrines  of 
Huss,  and  when  he  failed  in  bringing  him  to  a 
recantation,  he  voted  for  his  condemnation,  not 
merely,  as  has  been  asserted,  because  Huss  ti'aa 
inclined  to  Realism,  but  beeanse  the  Roman 
cardinal  saw  in  the  Bohemian  reformer  a  disci- 
ple of  the  heretic  Wickliffe.  In  union  with 
Qerson  he  insisted,  although  this  time  without 
effect,  upon  the  condemnation  of  the  views  of 
Dr.  John  Pettit,  who  justified  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  upon  theological  and  legal 
grounds.  He  also  with  Gerson  resisted  the  as- 
sault made  by  Grabo  upon  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  and  desired  of  the  Council  that  the 
monk  should  be  condemned.  He  finally  endea- 
vored to  influence  the  Council  in  favor  of  bis 
motion  for  a  correction  of  the  calendar.  Owing 
to  the  press  of  business  nothing  however  was 
done. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Council, 
although  he  himself  had  contributed  to  it, 
D'Ailly  returned  to  Cambray.  In  his  last  years 
he  gave  liberally  to  the  endowment  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Navarre.  In  1425  Martin  V.  sent  him 
as  legate  to  the  Netherlands.  According  to  his 
epitaph,  he  died  upon  this  journey,  and  not  aa 
some  suppose  at  Avignon.  His  remains  wer» 
brought  to  Cambray  and  there  interred  in  the 
cathedral.  Catholics  have  called  him  aquilo 
Franeiae  et  maUetu  a  verilate  aberraniium  inde- 
fesstu.  Flacins,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of 
him  as  a  reformer  before  the  reformation.  We 
would  not  subscribe  to  either  of  these  opinions ; 
thev  express  too  much. 

With  the  exception  of  notices  h^  Lannoi 
(Hist  Gymn.  Navarr ;  Dupin,  Gerskoniana),  and 
of  Hordt  and  Baile,  we  have  no  complete  biog- 
raphjf  of  D'Ailly,  nor  is  there  a  full  collection 
of  his  works.  C.  Schmidt. — Dr.  Wolff. 

Aimoin  or  Aymoin,  was  a  monk  of  St.  Qer- 
main  dea  Fris  near  Paris  (t889),  and  author  of 
several  saints'  biographies,  among  which  the  libri 
duo  de  S.  Germani,  epUcopi  Parisienri3  mira- 
cutis  possess  some  historical  value  (S.  Bdhr, 
Gescb.  d.  rom.  Liter,  in  Carlov.  Zeitalter,  s.  242). 
Another  of  the  same  name  was  a  monk  in  Fleur  j 
(tlOOS),  a  pupil  of  Abbo  d.  Fleury  (see  Art.),  at 
whose  instance  he  wrote  the  hietoria  Francorum, 
libr.  IV.,  extending  from  253-654,  but  of  little 
real  worth.  The  7th  book  (to  727),  which  is  the 
most  valuable,  was  not  written  by  him  (it  is 
copied  by  Bouquet,  Script.  ler.  France,  T.  HI.). 

Hebzoo.* 

Ain,  VV,  1)  a  town  which  was  first  assigned 

to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  :  32),  afterwards 
ceded  to  Simeon  (Josh.  19  :  7 ;  1  Chron.  4 :  32). 
and  given  by  Simeon  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  21 : 
16).  It  is  possibly  identical  with  En-Rimoion, 
Neh.  II  :  29.  Eusebius  Bupposcd  it  to  be  the 
same  as  Bii^in  (pj'y  /I'D')'  *  ™''^*  ^'■''™ 
Hebron.  Robinson,  with  greater  probability, 
identifies  it  with  the  present  ruins  of  El-Oimwein, 
24  miles  south  of  Hebron.  2)  In  describing  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Palestine,  in  Num.  34  : 
11,  an  Ain  is  mentioned  which  is  commonly 
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Riippo8e<l  to  mean  the  soaroe  of  the  Jordaq  near 
Paneaa  (a  better  Boggestion  than  Jerome's,  who 
thought  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  waa  meant). 
3)  Ain,  near  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  29  :  1),  is  taken  by 
many  commentators  to  be  the  name  of  a  town ; 
but  as  no  traces  of  such  a  town  hare  ever  been 
found,  the  source  of  a  stream  is  most  likely  in- 
tended. •WiNlR. 

Aiz  La  Chapelle  acquired  considerable  ec- 
clesiastical importance  as  the  imperial  residence 
of  the  CarloTingians,  where  numerous  laws  were 
enacted  and  state-diets  were  held,  promotive  of 
the  interests  of  the  Prankish  Church,  and 
where,  subsequently,  the  German  emperors  were 
crowned.  Its  history  preriously  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury is  not  known.  The  Eburoni,  whom  Ctesar 
subjected,  were  the  earliest  German  population 
in  the  neighborhood.  That  the  Romans  prized 
it  and  settled  there,  on  account  of  its  warm 
apriogs,  is  attested  by  numerous  relics,  coins,  in- 
scriptions, baths,  aqueducts,  and  especially  seals, 
stamped,  Legio  VI.  vietri;  although  the  town  is 
never  named  by  Roman  writers.  It  first  occurs 
in  a  grant  of  Pepin,  754  (Baluz,  II.  1391, 
Aquisgrani  palacio),  and  in  the  statement  that 
Pepin  celebrated  Christmas  765,  and  the  follow- 
ing Easter  there  {Aquis  vUla,aHncU.  Laurisstns. 
Pekz,  momiment.  I.  144;  Aquitprani,  atmal. 
Emhardi,  ibid.  p.  145).  Aquit  evidently  refers 
to  the  baths  existing  there;  and  the  German 
name  Aachen  is  not  a  corruption,  but  derived 
from  the  old  German  ach,  aha,  oh  =  water. 
Oranum  refers  probably  to  a  Roman  of  that 
name,  or  possibly  to  ApoUo  Granntu,  one  of  the 
Roman  deities  adopted  from  the  Celtic  cultus 
(Kirchengeech.  Deutschl.  I.  64).  An  eastern 
tower  of  the  senate-house  still  bears  the  name 
Cfranus-iotoer.  Although  Pepin  honored  the 
plooe  with  a  palace,  it  was  still  more  highly 
esteemed  by  Charlemagne.  As  early  as  768  he 
spent  Christmas  there,  and  after  that,  when  not 
engaged  in  foreign  wars,  it  was  his  usual  win- 
ter residence.  His  preference  for  it  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  erection  of  a  splendid  palaoe,  and 
a  cbnroh  dedicated  to  Mary,  which  are  the  only 
surviving  remains  of  Carlovingian  architecture 
(Einhard,  vita  Karoli,  Pertz,  IT.  452).  The 
church  was  completed  in  796  (Pirtt,  II.  744), 
but  the  presence  of  Leo  III.  at  its  consecration 
is  first  asserted  in  a  bull  of  Hadrian  IV.  (1157), 
Einhard  makes  no  mention  of  it  It  was  in  the 
Byxantian  rotanda  style  of  srchitectore,  and 
not  the  Roman  basilica,  and  consequently  mnst 
have  been  copied  after  (he  St.  Vitale  in  Ravenna. 
The  palace  was  connected  with  the  church  by  a 
passage  through  on«  of  the  towers. 

From  this  favorite  residence  Charlemagne 
issned,numerou8  capitularies  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Church  of  his  empire,  among  others  on 
March  29,  789,  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of  the 
older  Roman  Councils,  which  thus  acquired 
binding  authority  in  the  Prankish  empire  (Periz, 
III.  53).  That  these  were  designed  only  for  his 
empire,  and  not  for  Italy,  follows  from  the  fact 
that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Sardico,  which 
were  so  &vorable  to  the  femporal  power  of  the 
popes,  are  not  mentioned  in  them.  Here  also 
ne  frequently  convoked  assemblies  of  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  magnates,  which,  on  account 
of  the  mixed  character  of  the  business  done, 


may  as  properly  be  termed  state^diets  as  oooa- 
oils.  Tne  first  however  (799)  was  mainly  eccle- 
siastical, having  reference  to  the  Adoptians,  and 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  trying  Felix  of 
Drgel  (see  AdoptUmiam).  But  Charlemagne 
developed  bis  plans  stiU  more  ftiUy  after  assu- 
ming the  imperial  crown,  partly  by  sending  out 
messengers  (missi),  and  partly  by  procuring  de- 
crees of  councils  in  support  of  his  ideal  of  • 
Christian  state.  The  diets  were  convened  in  the 
follof  SOlandeentinaed  totheendof802.  The 
examination  of  bishops  and  clergy  was  assigned 
as  the  business  of  the  assembly  for  Nov.  801 
(annul.  Jutxtveni.  mqjor.  Pertz,  1.  87) ;  and  the 
capitulary  preserved  by  Pertz  (III.  87)  sets  forth 
resolutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  oondition 
of  the  Church,  in  reference  to  prayers  for  the 
emperor  and  his  family,  church  buildings, 
preaching,  tithes,  and  clerical  morals.  In  March 
and  April  802  the  council  sent  out  mitsi,  who 
were  to  visit  a  prescribed  district  during  the 
summer,  and  return  again  to  Aix  La  Cbapelle 
in  October.  It  is  now  first  that  there  appear  to 
exist  in  the  council  the  three  curia  or  benches 
of  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  temporal  Lords  {Kirch- 
engeseh.  D.  I.  433).  The  proceedings  seem  to 
have  extended  to  the  beginning  of  803,  but  to- 
wards the  close  were  occupied  mainly  vrith  tern- 
poral  matters  {Ptrtx,  HI.  113).  A  council  of 
Fraokish  Bishops  also  assembled  in  Aix  La 
Chapelle  in  809,  to  consider  the  dogma  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  and 
the  addition  of  ftUogue  to  the  symbol.  The 
Prankish  Obaroh  adopted  the  view,  and  was 
compelled  to  defend  some  German  monks, 
whose  use  of  the  symbol  thus  modified  had  ex- 
cited hatred  against  them  in  Jerusalem.  Tba 
consistent  oonrse  thus  pursued  contrasts  favoi^ 
ably  with  that  of  Leo  III.,  who  adopted  the  view, 
bat  rejected  the  addition  in  the  creed.  This 
salneet  ocottpied  so  much  time  that  the  council 
bad  none  leR  for  questions  of  discipline  (Ann, 
Einhardi,  809;  PMt,  1. 169),  although  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  that  several  resolutions  regard- 
ing ministerial  conduct  belong  to  this  synod 
{J^rtt,  III.  160).  Another  state-diet  vras  held 
in  the  spring  of  811,  at  which  Charlemagne 
complained  that  his  efforts  to  improve  the  oon- 
dition of  the  Cbnrch  were  almost  fruitless,  on 
aoconnt  of  the  inactivity  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  and  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  by  having 
the  sphere  of  service  for  both  classes  more  rigidly 
defined  (PMz,  HI.  166).  He  renewed  his  efforts 
for  the  same  purpose  once  more  before  his  death, 
in  813,  when  be  summoned  five  Councils  simul- 
taneously, in  Mentz,  Rheims,  Treves,  Chalons 
ear  Saone,  and  Aries,  the  results  of  whose  deli- 
berations were  submitted  to  a  General  Council 
convened  in  Aix  La  Chapelle  in  Sept.  813,  at 
which  also  the  coronation  of  his  son  Louis  was 
to  be  celebrated.  Several  questions  were  sub- 
mitted to  these  preparatory  councils  {capitulare 
dominicum,  Pertz,  III.  552),  and  the  protocol  of 
the  General  Conncil  at  Aix  La  Cbapelle,  entitled 
coneordia  epifcoporum,  contains  the  decrees, 
which  were  either  based  upon  the  answers  given 
to  the  above-named  questions,  or  proposed  by 
the  emperor  himself.  Of  these  26  refer  to  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  20  to  civil  regulations. 
Charlemagne  died  at  Aix  La  Cnapelle,  Jan. 
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SB,  814,  after  a  brief  illneas,  and  on  the  same 
day  was  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  in  the  church 
of  Mary.  An  arch  spanned  bis  tomb  with  the 
inscription :  "  Sub  boo  oonditorio  situm  est  Ka- 
loli  magoi  atqae  orthodox!  imperatoris,  qui 
regnom  Franoomm  nobiliter  ampliavit,  et  per 
•DDos  XLVII.  felioiter  resit  Decassit  eeptua- 
Mnarius  anno  Domini  DCCCXIV.  indictione 
VIL  T.  kal.  ¥ehi."{.EinAard,  vita  Kdrol.  c  31 ; 
IMg,  n.  460).  When  Otho  III.  visited  the 
place  during  Whitsuntide  1000,  the  grave  was 
completely  covered  by  the  ruins  of  the  church, 
which  had  been  demolished  by  the  Normans 
881,  and  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  disco- 
vered in  the  southern  part  of  the  chapel,  in  a 
vault  behind  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Otho  removed  the  imperial  chair,  the  cross  which 
bong  at  the  neck  of  the  corpse,  the  crown, 
sceptre,  globe,  sword,  and  gospels,  and  shortly 
before  bis  death  bequeath^  these  memorable 
insignia  to  Archbishop  Heribert  of  Cologne. 
In  1166  Frederic  I.  permitted  the  Archbi^op 
of  Cologne  and  the  Bishop  of  Liege  to  open  the 
tomb  again  and  securely  deposit  the  imperial 
remains  in  a  strong  chest. 

Louis  cherished  his  father's  preference  for  Aiz 
La  Chapelle,  and  in  816  convoked  a  council 
there  to  adopt  regulations  for  the  canonical 
orders  {Hartzkeim,  Concil.  Germ.  1. 430).  Chro- 
degaag  of  Metz  had  prepared  a  code  for  the 
government  of  ascetic  orders  of  clergy,  associated 
with  episcopal  and  other  churches,  especially  in 
Metz,  which  was  very  nearly  allied  to  the  rules 
of  the  Benedictines,  and  which  had  been  adopted 
m  other  places.  The  object  of  the  council  con- 
vened by  Louis  was  to  give  this  voluntarily 
adopted  code  legal  authority.  The  rules  adopted 
by  this  oouncil  however  Mok  the  severity  and 
distinct  character  of  those  prepared  by  Benedict 
and  Chrodegang.  The  assembled  fathers  also 
inptoved  the  opportunity  by  collecting  useful 
directions  for  tne  management  of  the  Church 
ftom  ancient  works  upon  the  subject,  bearing 
uoon  all  the  duties  of  the  several  spiritual 
onees,  bat  all  according  to  antiquated  theories, 
sod  witboat  the  least  praetical  application  of 
them  to  existing  oircamstanoes.  The  specific 
object  for  which  the  council  was  convoked  was  not 
provided  for  until  in  can.  115,  which  is  substan- 
tially ba8«d  npon  Chrodegang's  rnles,  yet  witb- 
oat naming  them.  It  contains  the  same  regu- 
lations as  Chrodegang's  with  regard  to  the 
oendoet  of  the  members  of  such  orders  in  the 
dormitories,  at  meals,  Sus.,  and  is  only  some- 
what more  definite  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
drink  allowed  to  each,  which  should  vary  ao- 
oording  to  the  wealth  of  the  establishment  and 
frnitfauiess  of  the  season,  &«.,  and  then  fixes 
the  penalties.  A  second  part  of  the  canon 
adopted  by  this  conncil  applies  to  female  asce- 
tics called  canonessee  {Martzheim,  I.  515),  who 
are  not  properly  nuns,  but  societies  of  women 
who  at  that  early  period  existed  under  a 
■ilder  form  of  monastic  discipline,  which  pecu- 
liariy  adapted  their  order  to  the  higher  classes. 
An  assembly  of  Abbots,  convened  in  817,  adopted 
the  rq^Iations  mentioned  above,  for  the  govern- 
■ent  of  monks  in  general.  At  their  beaid  stood 
Benedict  of  Aniane,  whom  Louis  bad  selected 
as  tb*  reformer  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and 
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for  this  purpose  en  trusted  with  the  government 
of  the  monastery  of  Cornelius  near  Aix  La  Cha- 
pelle. The  regulations,  in  80  chapters  (Balm, 
capii.  I.  579;  Fertz,  III.  201),  contain  a  rein- 
forcement of  the  ancient  rules  of  the  Order.  A 
copy  was  8en(  to  all  the  monasteries,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  visitation  appointed  to  secure  their 
observance.  Thus  whilst  Charlemagne  issued 
ordinances  from  Aix  La  Chapelle  which  gov- 
erned the  entire  Frankish  Church,  and  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  his  ideal  Christian 
state,  Louis'  efforts  began  with  monastic  inter- 
ests. The  assembly  of  Abbots  however  seems 
to  have  been  merely  an  appendix  to  a  previous 
state-diet,  inasmuch  as  questions  concerning  the 
division  of  the  empire  among  the  sons  of  lionis, 
and  other  political  and  ecclesiastical  matters, 
were  acted  npon  about  the  same  time. 

In  the  following  years  also  several  other  simi- 
lar councils  were  held  in  Aix  La  Chapelle  for 
the  settlement  of  kindred  subjects ;  one  in  819 
which  defined  more  particularly  the  duties  of 
the  mian  (Harttheim,  II.  12) ;  another  in  825 
which  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Hubert  of  Liege  to  the  monastory  of  Andoin. 
The  quarrels  of  Ljuis  with  the  sons  of  his  first 
wife  occasioned  several  councils  in  Aix  La  Cha- 
pelle ;  thus  at  one  in  831  the  Empress  Judith 
vindicated  herself  against  slanderous  charges; 
another  more  important  one  was  convoked  by 
Louis  in  836,  to  adopt  measures  for  healing  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Church  and  restrain- 
ing the  growing  arrogance  of  the  bishops.  The 
desired  action  was  taken,  and  two  chapters  of 
resolutions  pertaining  to  the  conduct  and  labors 
of  the  clergy  were  drawn  up,  but  a  third  chapter 
was  added,  in  which  they  administered  severe  re- 
proofs to  the  emperor  himself,  his  sons,  and  his 
court,  and  thus  virtually  asserted  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power. 
Another  matter  discussed  by  this  council  related 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  by  Pepin,  King  of  Aquitania,  whom 
they  sharply  rebuked  (HartzJieim,  II.  73,  &o.). 
Still  another  council,  837,  settled  a  controversy 
between  Sigismund,  Abbot  of  St.  Calais,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Mans.  After  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Pious  (840)  another  council  assembled  in  Aix 
La  Chapelle  showed  how  much  the  trouUes  of 
the  Church  had  served  to  elevate  the  clergy. 
In  the  war  of  Louis  the  German  and  Charles 
the  Bald  against  their  elder  brother  Lothaire, 
Lothaire  was  vanquished  at  Fontenay,  and  his 
younger  brothers  resolved  wholly  to  exclude  him 
from  the  empire.  Desirous  of  having  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy  with  them  in  the  matter,  it 
was  laid  before  a  Council  of  Bishops  assembled 
at  Aix  La  Chapelle  (Aguit  palcUiwa  quod  tuiu: 
sedea  prima  Franciae  erat).  These  actually  de- 
clared that  Lothaire  had  forfeited  his  crown. 
The  kingdom  was  therefore  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  bis  brothers.  These  proeeedings  led  to 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  (843),  by  which  Aix  La 
Chapelle  was  assigned  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Lorraine,  and  ceasing  to  be  the  principal  seat  of 
the  diets,  was  stripped  of  its  former  importance. 
This  was  the  last  council  of  any  moment  held  in 
Aix  La  Chapelle,  although  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
ory of  Charlemagne  the  coronations  of  German 
emperors  were  still  celebrated  there,  and  from 
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Otho  T.  (936)  to  Ferdinnnd  T.  (1558)  no  less  than 
29  were  crowned.  The  church  of  Mary  is  the 
depository  of  many  valned  relics,  including  the 
point  of  a  nail  and  a  splinter  of  the  cross,  Ik., 
with  portions  of  the  bones  of  Charlemagne, 
Ac,  which  are  exhibited  once  in  7  years  {^ix, 
hist,  bcschr.  d.  MUnsterk,  &c.  in  Aachen,  1825, 
8. 72).  .  Rbttbero.* 

Ajalon,  Tl7»{<>  I^^-  A£)um'  (Joseph.  Antt. 

8,  10. 1.  'Hxuft),  1)  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
near  Bethshemesh  (Josh.  19  :  42 ;  2  Chron.  28  : 
18),  which  was  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh. 
21 :  24 ;  1  Cbroo.  6 :  69),  and  is  noted  as  the 
place  (Josh.  10 :  12)  near  which  Joshua  com- 
manded the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still.  It  may 
be  identical  with  the  present  Tillage  of  Yalo, 
Tisited  by  Robinson  (III.  1, 279)  on  bis  way  from 
Karoleh  to  Jerusalem.  2)  A  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Zebulon.  *  Winbr. 

Akiba,  Rahbi,  a  Jew  celebrated  for  bis  learn- 
ing, who  lived  about  A.  D.  100,  was  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  established  in  Bene  Berak, 
near  Jamnia,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  education  of  bis  pupils,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  the  talmudistic  and  cabal- 
istic doctrines.  His  most  noted  disciples  were 
Rabbi  Mclr,  one  of  the  authors  (250)  of  the 
Miscbna,  and  Rabbi  Simon  ben  Jochai,  originator 
of  the  renowned  cabalistic  work  Sohar.  Akiba 
himself  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  Hebrew  work 
entitled  "  Doctrine  of  Rabbi  Akiba,"  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  law,  and  of  a  cabalistic  work,  "  Re- 
flections upon  the  Alphabet,"  which  strikingly 
resembles  the  cabalistic  Sepher  Jezirah  (Book  of 
the  Creation),  which  many  likewise  attribute  to 
Akiba.  Although  he  reached  an  old  age,  h% 
came  to  an  bornble  end.  During  the  rebellion 
of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian,  be  is  said  to  have 
joined  Bar-Chochba,  and  to  have  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  at  the  etorming  of  a 
.  fortress  and  flawed  alive,  in  his  120th  year.  In 
one  of  the  penitential  prayers  read  by  the  Jews 
in  the  synagogue  between  their  New- Year's  day 
and  day  of  atonement,  10  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Jewish  martyrs,  who  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Romans  in  connection  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  are  named,  and  Akiba  among 
them  (see  Jott,  Gesch.  d.  Israelitan,  s.  252). 

Herzoo.* 
Alabaster,  Qf^tif,  gypsum  alaixutrum,  is  the 

modern  mineralogical  name  of  the  closest  and 
finest  grained  eypsnm,  which  is  far  inferior 
however  to  marble  m  hardness  and  susceptibility 
of  polish.^  It  is  usually  white,  but  frequently 
shaded  with  other  soft  colors ;  the  pure  white  is 
most  esteemed,  and  was  used  in  ancient  times 
for  vases,  urns  and  perfume-vessels  {Athen. 
15.  686).  Ointments  and  perfumes  were  pot 
in  such  alabaster  bottles,  or  vases,  with  long 
necks  and  sealed  at  the  mouth,  because:  vngu- 
enta  optime  servantur  in  alabasiris  (Plin.  H.  N. 
13, 3,  comp.  36, 12 ;  Theophr.  odor.  c.  41).  Hence 
'Aid^tpoy  came  to  be  used  as  the  common 
name  of  ointment  vases  (Matth.  26  :  7 ;  Mark 
14  :  3 ;  Luke  7  :  37  ;  comp.  Serod.  3, 20 ;  Adian. 
V.  H.  12, 18 ;  Theocr.  15,  114).         •  Winbr. 

AlanUB. — A  number  of  theological  and  philo- 
sophical works  of  the  middle  ages  bear  the  name 
of  Alamu  as  their  author.    They  comprise  trev 


tises  of  a  moral,  philosophical  and  practical 
character,  composed  partly  in  rhyme  and  partly 
in  elegiac  metre;  allegorical  commentaries  on 
single  portions  of  the  Bible ;  sermons ;  a  sttmma 
de  arte  praedicaioria ;  a  lU>er  poenilentvdit. 
Those  most  deserving  notice  are :  1)  Anti-Clait- 
diamu,  »ive  de  officio  viri  boni  elperfecli  (Basel 
1536,  Venice  1$82,  Antwerp  1625 ;  in  0pp.,  p. 
322,  et  aeq.).  In  diis  allegorical  poem,  consist- 
ing of  9  books,  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the 
cultivation  of  virtue  is  treated  of.  The  author 
utters  the  idea,  that  unaided  reason  is  able  to 
discover  many  truths,  especially  in  the  sphere 
of  nature,  but  in  matters  of  religion  moat  be 
subordinate  to  faith.  2)  De  pHanctri  natune,  or 
Enchiridion  de  rdms  naturce;  an  allegorical 
narration,  lamenting,  alternately  in  verse  and 
prose,  the  immorality  of  the  times.  3)  De  arte 
catholicae  Jidei,  Id  this  work,  consisting  of  5 
books,  the  author  assumes  that  theological 
truths  can  be  demonstrated  by  reason ;  and 
urges  that  heretics  ought  to  be  com  batted  not  only 
with  arguments  from  church  authorities,  but  also 
with  logical  demonstration.  Following  a  method 
not  unlike  that  of  Spinoza,  he  applies  the  mathe- 
Qiatical  mode  of  demonstration  to  dogmatics, 
inasmuch  as  he  commences  with  definitions, 
demonstrates  propositions,  from  which  he  draws 
conclusions,  and  by  means  of  these  advances  to 
other  truths.  4)  ^ven  books  explanationum  m 
prophefiam  Merlini  Antbrotii,  Britanni:  a  work 
of  some  importance  for  the  history  of  England 
to  Henry  II.  6)  A  life  of  St.  Beraard.  6) 
Summa  quadripartiia  contra  Haeretieos,  Wat- 
denies,  Judaeos  et  Paganes,  in  4  books.  The 
author  combats  his  opponents  with  argument! 
drawn  from  reason,  as  well  as  from  authority. 

The  question  arises  now :  Who  is  the  aothor 
of  these  works  ?  They  are  generally  attribated 
to  the  scholastic  Alanus  de  Inrulis,  Doctor  «ii*- 
cersalis,  of  whose  life  but  little  is  known.  There 
are  three  persons  bearing  this  name  known  to 
history:  the  one  named  above,  Alanus,  Bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  Alanus  de  POdio.  This  mnoa 
onlv  is  certain,  that  Alanus  de  Instiiis,  bom  at 
Lille,  was  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  lived  daring 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  (in  the  12th  centum 
in  England.  He  most  probably  is  the  author  of 
all  the  above-named  works,  except  the  Summa 

Siadripartila,  Ac.,  and  perhaps  the  life  of  St. 
eifnard,  which  may  have  been  written  by  Alap 
nas  of  Auxerre  {Ravaisson,  Rapport  sur  les  bib- 
lioth6qoes  de  I'Ouest  de  la  France,  Paris,  1841, 
p.  157).  C.  Schmidt.— JSec*. 

Alber,  Matthew  (bom  at  Reutlingen,  Dec.  4tfa, 
1495),  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  among  the 
most  ardent  champions  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  south  of  Germany.  His  father,  Joyce  Alber, 
a  goldsmith,  having  suffered  great  loss  by  fire  in 
1502,  Matthew,  in  order  to  complete  his  studies 
for  the  ministry,  was  compelled,  like  Luther,  to 
gather  means  for  this  purpose  by  singing.  la 
his  16th  year  he  obtained  a  situation  in  Reut- 
lingen as  assistant  in  the  Latin  school  and  mu- 
sician. He  continued  there  however  but  one 
year,  and  then  went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  pjar- 
sued  his  studies,  supporting  himself  by  teaching 
Latin.  In  the  year  1516  he  took  the  bachelor 
degree,  and  two  years  afterwards  received  the 
A.  M.    Aided  by  the  authoritiee  of  his  native 
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fJtM,  be  spant  tfare«  yean  in  a  eonrse  of  study 
•t  Freibur)^  in  Breis^au,  and  after  havine  reached 
ibe  Bacealaureut  bibHeus  and  tententiarius,  be 
letamed  to  Tubingen  to  finish  theology  under 
James  Lempns  and  Martin  Plantsohus.  Having 
dteerfollj  accepted  a  call  from  his  native  town, 
be  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  Constance, 
and  began  the  discbarge  of  his  functions  at 
Bendingen  by  0f«nly  proclaiming  evangelical 
tnA,  and  delivering  lectures  in  Bis  house  for 
the  brothers  of  the  Barefooted  monastery,  many 
of  whom  were  inclined  to  the  Reformation, 
whilst  the  people  in  general  gave  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  Its  doctrines.  In  the  year  1524  M. 
Caspar  Wolfflin,  a  priest  in  Reutlingen,  com- 
plained before  the  Abbot  of  Konigsbrnnn,  who 
was  patron  of  the  state  churches,  that  he  could 
no  longer  celebrate  the  old  ecclesiastical  services 
in  a  becoming  manner,  because  of  the  contempt 
with  which  tney  were  treated,  and  that  his  as- 
ristants,  ao  far  from  rendering  him  due  obedi- 
ence, had  become  his  masters,  and  requested  his 
diamisaion.  The  commission  sent  to  settle  these 
difBcnlties  failed  in  their  attempt;  for  Alber, 
who  bad  obtained  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
power  in  tbe  town  by  being  substituted  as  vicar 
m  place  of  the  one  sent  by  tbe  abbot,  could 
arrange  tbe  church-services  according  to  fixed 
prineiplea  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Refus- 
ing to  obey  a  sammons  to  appear  before  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
Alber  and  tbe  town  were  put  under  ban  by  the 
bishop  and  Pope  Leo  X.,  whilst  the  imperial 
eoort  issaed  sentence  against  tbe  town.  Not 
alarmed  by  these  decrees,  whieh,  though  posted 

3>  against  the  doors  of  churches  and  public 
■ees,  had  no  influence,  Alber  put  a  stop  to  the 
singing  of  bigh  mass  and  the  reading  of  mass 
in  Latin,  removed  the  pictures  of  tbe  saints,  and 
introduced  the  German  langunge.  About  this 
time  be  married  Clara  Baier.  Escorted  by  50  of 
his  townsmen  to  the  gates  of  Esslingen,  where 
he  bad  been  summoned  to  appear  before  tbe  sa- 
piemo  coart  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  he 
openly  confessed  belief  in  tbe  60  heresies  that 
were  charged  against  him,  and  supported  them 
by  piMsages  from  Holy  Writ,  but  denied  ever  to 
have  spoken  against  the  Virgin  Mary.  His 
candor  and  courage  made  a  favorable  impression 
ev«n  upon  his  enemies.  At  the  expiration  of 
three  days  he  was  permitted  to  return  home  in 
■afe^.  Other  dangers  now  beset  him.  The 
Anabaptists  attempted  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
Beatlingen,  but  Alber  compelled  them  to  leave 
tli«  town  by  tbe  vigor  and  force  of  his  preaching. 
The  peasant  war  having  broken  out,  efforts  were 
■lade  to  stir  op  the  citizens  in  rebellion  against 
tbe  aathorities,  but  were  thwarted  by  Alber's 
impressive  discourses.  Hereupon  Luther  wrote 
a  letter,  in  which  he  congratulated  Alber  upon 
Ua  snooess.  approved  of  the  changes  made  in 
tbe  ceremonies,  and  whilst  warning  him  against 
the  Sacramentarians,  expressed  a  hope  that  Ha 
who  had  called  him  to  His  wonderful  light  with- 
oat  bis  asaistanoe,  would  also^  stand  bv  him  in 
tftry  emergency.  Zwingle,  it  is  well  known, 
Iwd  tried  in  s  letter  of  Nov.  16, 1526,  to  win  him 
ever  to  hi*  peculiar  view  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
bat  the  Beformer  of  Reutlingen  adhered  firmly 
to  tbe  dootrino  of  Lnther,  wi£b  whom  he  became 


personally  aequainted  at  Wittenberg,  1536.  In 
the  following  year  he  waged  a  vigorous  war 
against  tbe  retaining  of  images,  before  the  con- 
ference at  Uracb,  and  in  1539  received  the  Doo- 
torate  from  the  tfniversity  of  Tubingen.  Reut- 
lingen having  been  compelled  to  accept  the 
Interim,  he  left  his  native  place  25th  June, 
1548.  In  no  long  time,  however,  tbe  doke 
nirich  called  him  to  be  Antistes  of  the  Cathedral 
church  in  Stuttgard,  and  duke  Christopher  nomi- 
nated him  a  member  of  the  church  council.  He 
died  Dec.  2d,  1570,  deeply  lamented  by  a  large 
circle  of  children  and  relatives,  and  by  all  those 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  erudition,  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  lofty  courage,  bis  con- 
stant honesty  of  purpose  and  his  habitual  cour- 
tesy. He  is  worthy  of  mention  also  as  an 
author ;  from  his  pen  we  have  several  sermons, 
a  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  the  joath  of 
Reutlingen  in  tbe  true  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  a  treatise  on  the  right  use  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  Providence  of  Ood.  (Comp.  Fisck- 
lin,  Schmtrrer,  BoUder,  Vaihinger.) 

Dr.  Whmn. — Ermenlnfut. 

Albert  the  Great,  tbe  most  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  scholasticism  in  the  Dominican 
order,  was  born  at  Lauingen  in  Snabia,  towards 
tbe  close  of  the  12th  century,  pursued  his  stu- 
dies at  Padua,  entered  the  Dominican  order  1221, 
taught  at  Paris,  and,  as  Provincial  of  tbe  Order 
for  Germany,  at  Cologne.  In  order  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  study,  he  resigned  the 
bishopric  of  Regensborg  and  retired  to  a  mon- 
astery. The  extent  of  nis  erudition  so  aston- 
ished his  contemporaries,  that  they  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  admiration  by  the  invention  of 
marvellous  legends  concerning  him.  His  devo- 
tion to  tbe  natural  sciences  won  for  him  the 
reputation  of  a  magician  and  a  necromancer, 
and  even  now  is  he  regarded  as  a  representative 
of  magic.  His  works  {«d.  P.  Jammy.  Lugdon. 
1651)  fill  24  folios.  We  ohall  confine  ourselves 
to  his  theological  contributions. 

Whilst  mysticism  still  found  an  advocate  in 
Alexander  of  Hales,  scholasticism  reached  its 
purest  expression  in  Albert.  Such  concessions 
as,  that  man  cannot  discover  all  truth,  and  that 
God  can  only  be  known  by  pure  contemplation 
and  the  pure  in  heart  (Summa  theol.  P.  I.  q.  5. 
m.  1.  Tom.  XVII.  p.  13 ;  p.  36),  Albert  regarded 
as  partly  traditional  notions  and  partly  the 
result  of  philosophical  modesty.  On  the  other 
hand  be  knew  too  much  to  be  captivated  by  tbe 
mysticism  involved  in  these  concessions ;  and  it 
is  only  for  the  scholastic  features  of  Hugo  St. 
Victor  that  Albert  admired  him.  In  obedience 
to  the  scholastic  principle  that  tbe  faith  of  the 
Church  was  in  strict  accordance  with  reason,  he 
adhered  to  revelation  as  mode  known  by  a  lite- 
ral interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  discarded 
the  spiritual,  or  mystical  theory,  and  held  that 
all  questions  most  be  solved  theohffice,  i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  authori^  of  the 
Church  {Summa  theol.  P.  II.  q.  12.  m.  1.  n.  84), 
that  the  Jides  ccUkoliea  transcends  all  philoso- 
phical knowledge,  that,  tboogh  philosophy  might 
deny  that  generation  in  the  Trinity  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  Being,  but  of  tbe  Person  of 
God,  yet  the  fidei  had  settled  the  subject  (p. 
172),  that  the  Jidet  was  by  no  means  a  subjective 
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prodaot  of  human  activity,  but  nomething  alto- 
gether objective,  and  oould  not  be  known  except 
in  the  form  of  the  symbolum,  as  setting  forth 
the  faith  of  the  Charcb.  He  .regarded  the  Vul- 
pite  as  the  authentic  Scriptures ;  Peter  had  the 
demons  bound  with  rudenlta,  something  alto- 
gether different  from  being  bound  withyuR«s  (p. 
148).  To  the  church  fathers  he  attributed  the 
gift  of  inspiration,  \rho  were  therefore  to  be 
distinguished  as  sancti  from  the  doclortt  tcho- 
1<utici  (p.  492,  508).  Starting  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  the  sources  of  Knowledge  must 
result  in  one  harmonious  system,  he  made  it  his 
chief  business  to  prove,  by  speculative  argu- 
ment, the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Aristotle  was  the  master  of  Albert,  who  not 
only  borrowed  from  bim  proofs  for  bis  dogma- 
tical propositions,  but  allowed  his  entire  mode 
of  thought  and  scientific  tendencies  to  be  modi- 
fled  by  his  influence.  The  vast  amount  of  phys- 
ical and  mathematical  knowledge  he  used  in 
setting  forth  and  elucidating  dogmas,  fully 
proves  this.  Thus,  in  demonstrating  Augus- 
tine's conception  of  the  Holy  Qhost  as  love,  he 
employed  physiological  illustrations.  As  the 
accidental  mention  of  the  unknown  name  of  the 
person  loved  causes  the  pulse  of  the  one  loving 
to  beat  more  rapidly,  love  is  a  eitalimts  tpiritut 
(p.  180).  The  wonders  wrought  by  the  Egyptian 
magicians  he  explained  in  a  physical  way ; 
thus,  from  the  rods  serpents  might  have  been 
generated  by  the  process  of  putrefaction,  as, 
according  to  Virgil,  bees  sprang  from  the  putri- 
fied  blood  of  a  cow ;  and  the  demons  did  not  aid 
the  magicians  by  calling  into  being  an  actual 
new  creation,  but  by  hastening  the  coarse  of 
nature  (p.  178).  In  his  treatment  of  original 
sin,  he  spoke  with  considerable  profundity  of 
the  process  of  generation,  and  held,  in  quite 
«  material  sense,  that  the  human  race  was 
embodied  in  Adam  (p.  507 :  omne  gtnus  humo' 
num  secundum  corjmlerUam  tubstantiam  in  Ad- 
amo  fuit).  His  study  of  nature  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  science  of  astrology.  He 
did  not  believe,  it  is  true,  in  the  direct  influence 
of  the  stars  upon  the  history  of  men,  but  taught 
that  they  oould  modify  the  will  of  man  through 
the  influence  they  might  exert  upon  the  vege- 
table world,  upon  the  atmosphere,  and  upon  the 
climate.  This  theory,  however,  was  carried  too 
for  -when,  in  order  to  terrify  states  and  men, 
comets  were  made  out  to  be  ignited  vapor  which 
some  hurtful  star  had  gathered  together  (p.  187). 

In  metaphysics,  the  influence  of  Aristotle  over 
Albert  evinced  itself  in  a  continual  endeavor, 
OD  bis  part,  speculatively  to  establish  universal 
propositions  and  the  particular  ideas  or  concep- 
tions contained  in  them.  When  Qod  was  styled 
the  primum  prirteipium  of  things,  the  idea  both 
of  primum  and  principium  was  metaphysically 
illustrated ;  the  conception  of  things  relative  was 
treated  under  the  various  names  of  God,  and 
that  of  things  possible  in  connection  with  the 
questions  touching  His  omnipotency.  Whilst 
discussions  on  these  subjects  frequently  ran  into 
mere  fancies  (as  whether  Ood,  who  had  at  the 
same  time  become  man,  could  also  make  white 
to  be  black  at  the  same  time),  they  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  gave  rise  to  profound  specula- 
tions, such  as :  Since  Qod,  the  principle  of  all 


things,  is  a  unity,  whence  the  mnltiplicity  ex- 
isting in  the  wond?  to  which  the  answer  was 
given  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  mission,  it 
was  requisite  that  the  world  should  be  endowed 
with  the  most  manifold  powers.  On  the  whole, 
however,  idle  questions  were  not  often  enter- 
tained, such  as  whether  the  eognitio  matuiina  of 
the  angels  was  better  than  the  vespertina  (p. 
105),  the  former  designating  the  pure  knowledge 
obtained  by  angels  through  a  participation  in 
the  divine  Logos,  the  latter  the  empirical  know- 
ledge springing  from  the  relations  of  existing 
things ;  whether  all  the  devils  fell  freely  and  of 
their  own  accord,  or  whether  Lucifer  overcame 
them  by  his  harangues ;  whether  it  were  a  more 
difficult  task  for  God  to  oreate  the  world,  -or  to 
justify  man,  ix).  too. 

Though  Aristotle  wielded  a  mighty  influence 
over  Albert  in  the  sphere  of  physics  and  meta- 
physics, there  vros  another  influence  operated  in 
the  formation  of  his  character  —  a  Neo-Platonic 
element,  as  it  bad  been  introduced  into  the  Occi- 
dent by  the  Arabian  oommentatory  of  the  Sta- 
gyrite.  In  his  treatise  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  indubitable  traces  may  be  found  of  the 
emanation  theory  which  makes  the  All  an  evo- 
lution from  the  first  Principle  (Tom.  V.  p.  552, 
defluxu  causaioTum  a  causa  prima).  The  know- 
ledge which  God  has  of  all  things  Albert  referred 
to  the  immanence  of  all  things  in  God  and  their 
evolution  from  Him  (Summa  theol.  p.  335). 

Scholasticism,  it  is  true,  reached  its  bloom  in 
Albert,  but  the  real  value  of  what  he  accumu- 
lated is  of  small  aooount.  Of  the  study  of  na- 
ture he  spoke  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  monk  in  his  cell  —  according  to  Aristotle  and 
on  mere  suppositions;  and  for  metaphysical 
pursuits  he  was  wholly  deficient  in  that  specula- 
tive spirit  which  soon  shone  so  brilliantly  in  hia 
pupil  Thomas.  Worthy  of  all  praise,  however, 
IS  that  indomitable  industry  which  constracted 
such  an  imposing,  though  useless  storehouse  of 
knowledge.  He  died  1280,  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age.  Kbttbero. — Ermenirout. 

Albert  (bom  1490),  the  son  of  the  elector 
John  of  Brandenburg,  became  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburg  and  Administrator  of  Halberstadt 
in  1513,  and  in  1514  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  Aa 
one  of  the  electors  of  the  Germanic  empire,  be 
had  great  political  influence.  The  Chapter  of 
Ments  having  exhausted  its  funds  by  the  pay- 
ment of  palliums  for  three  archbishops  who  Bur> 
vived  their  honors  but  a  short  time,  Albert  had 
obtained  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  on  condition 
that  be  was  himself  to  purchase  the  pallium.  la 
order  to  discharge  the  debt  which  he  had  thai 
incurred  with  some  rich  merchants,  named 
Fugger,  the  Rothschilds  of  their  day,  who  bad 
advanced  him  the  sum  of  30,000  florins,  Albert 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Pope  Leo  X.  for  the 
farming  of  indulgences,  and  appointed  the  noto- 
rious letzel  his  agent  for  a  part  of  Northern 
Germany.  Disturbed  in  his  plans  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  Luther,  whose  writings  he  refused  to 
read  on  the  plea  that  he  thought  it  bettor  for  the 
learned  to  take  them  in  hand,  he  sought  br  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  check  the  rapid  ad- 
vances of  the  reformer.  His  zeal,  though  nn- 
suooessful,  was  rewarded  with  the  cardinal's  hat 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsbnrg,  1518.    In  spite  of  bi« 
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Ofpontion  tbe  Reformation  made  rapid  progres*  { 
nt  Maf^ebarg  and  Holberetadt,  and  he  was ' 
eMBpelled  to  tolerate  what  he  could  not  destroy. 
Albert,  though  not  spiritually  inclioed,  was 
fond  of  art  and  ecclesiastical  pomp :  his  favorite 
motto,  IHUxi  daxrrem  dotmtg  Vci,  well  expressed 
tte  character  of  bis  religion.  His  love  of  soi- 
enoe,  though  sot  springing  from  any  religions 
convictions,  whilst  it  elevated  him  above  many 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  was  not  strong 
enongh  to  restrain  him  from  giving  oonntenance 
to  the  sale  of  indalgencee,  which  converted  the 
Cbarob,  for  whose  glory  he  labored  so  earnestly, 
into  a  common  banung-hoase.  He  founded,  m 
eoojonction  with  his  DTother  Joachim,  in  the 
year  1506,  the  University  of  Frankford  on  the 
Oder,  and  but  for  the  distorbances  that  existed 
in  Germany,  would  have  established  a  similar 
institution  at  Halle,  for  which  he  had  obtained 
in  1531  tbe  necessary  letters  of  privilege  from 
tile  Pope.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Gennany  the  Order  of  Jeeaits.  He  ended  his 
days  at  Ments,  Sept  24, 1545. 

Hbizoo. — Ermentrottt. 
Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  first 
Doke  of  Pmssia,  and  the  third  of  ten  sons  of 
the  Margrave  Frederick  the  elder  of  Anspaoh, 
waa  bom  May  17,  1490,  entered  the  German 
Order  Feb.  13,  1511,  and  on  the  following  day, 
though  bat  21  years  of  age,  was  nominated  its 
gcand-master.     Having  arrived  at  his  residence 
m  Konigsberg,  1512,  he  refused  to  subscribe  the 
oath  of  feudal  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Poland. 
All  attempts  at  negotiation  having  failed,  and 
Albert  having  formeid  an  alliance  with  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and 
the  graod-duke  of  Moscow,  an  appeal  to  arms 
was  made  in  tbe  year  1519.    Mutual  exhaustion 
and  insufficient  supplies  from  Germany  induced 
both  parties  to  a  truoe  for  four  years,  1521,  and 
Albert,  in  order  to  enlist  friendly  princes  in  his 
aervice,  betook  himself  to  Germany  in  April, 
1522.     Thia  joomey  formed  a  turning-point  in 
bis  hiatory.    Fully  convinced  that,  even  though 
tlM  war  with  Poland  were  to  terminate  in  bis 
&Tor,  tbe  inward  dissensions  that  had  broken 
tiM  bond  of  unity  between  his  Order  in  Germany 
•Bd  that  in  Prussia,  and  the  degraded  state  to 
which  it  bad  been  reduced  by  ambitious  and  im- 
aaoral  members,  had  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  effect  it*  regeneration,  he  applied  to  Lather 
§at  adviee.    Luther  recommended  him  to  abolish 
tbe  aotiqaated  and  foolish  rules  of  the  Order,  to 
taka  to  himself  a  wife,  and  to  convert  Prussia 
iato  a  principality  or  dukedom.    His  relations, 
bowerer,  with  Poland,  did  not  yet  permit  him 
to  enter  upon  so  bold  a  measure.    Whilst  the 
imprcMive  sermons  and  personal  instructions  of 
Andreas  Osiander,  at  the  S.  Lorenzo  in  NUrn- 
b«^  whom  he  oflen  called  his  spiritual  father, 
«t(ei^;thened  and  purified  his  religious  oonvic- 
tiow,  a  personal  visit  to  Luther  made  on  bis 
ntom  from  Berlin  to  NUmberg  (Nov.  1524), 
iniiWDeed  bim  firmly  to  resolve  to  execute  bis 
•dfioe,  as  soon  as  the  difficulties  with  Poland 
vera  adjusted.     A  trea^  having  been  concluded 
K  Cneow  (8tb  April,  lo25),  which  made  over  to 
Albm,  in  tfa«  form  of  an  investiture,  Prussia, 
agv  become  •  dakedom,  he  boldly  disavowed  all 
MgnMoee  to  *^  Order,  and  returned  home  in 


the  capacity  of  duke.  Through  the  exertions 
of  the  Bishop  of  Saroland,  George  of  Polonc, 
and  bis  assistants  John  Brismann,  John  Aman- 
dus,  Paul  of  Sprettem  or  Speratas,  the  Refor- 
mation had  mode  such  rapid  progress  that  in 
April,  1525,  Luther  joyfully  exclaimed:  "Be- 
hold this  wonder  1  with  sails  spread,  and  a  rapid 
course,  the  gospel  hastens  on  to  Prussu."  The 
Protestant  bias  of  the  new  duke,  anathe  con- 
victions of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  itself,  that  its  dajrs  were  num- 
bered, gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  evangelical 
doctrine,  especially  as  the  peace  of  Cracow  left 
religious  questions  undecided.  Though  in  the 
year  1526  Catholicism  had  been  almost  totally 
extinguished  in  East  Prussia  (Ermeland  ex- 
cepted, where  the  bishop  continued  to  preserve 
it  intact),  yet  it  required  all  the  shrewdness 
which  the  duke  possessed  to  resist  the  king  of 
Poland,  who  not  only  warned  him  against  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  but  also  sought  to  reinstate 
the  ancient  faith  where  it  had  disappeared,  and 
to  confirm  it  where  it  was  still  practised.  In 
the  year  1526,  in  obedience  to  Luther's  advice 
as  above  mentioned,  he  married  Anna  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  Frederick  1.,  king  of  Denmark. 
Ere  long  new  dangers  threatened  his  ruin. 
Though  the  king  of  Poland  advocated  his  cause 
in  opposition  to  the  Order  of  Germany,  which 
had  induced  the  emperor  to  summon  Albert  to 
an  aecount  for  his  desertion  of  the  Order  and  the 
robbery  of  tbe  land  belonging  to  it,  he  was  in- 
cessant in  his  endeavors  to  effect  his  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  attempts  made 
by  the  Order  to  regain  possession  of  Prussia 
were,  it  is  true,  unsuccessful,  but  within  his  own 
dominions  Albert  was  confronted  by  a  powerful 
party  of  nobles  bent  upon  reconquering  the  an- 
cient prerogatives  of  which  he  had  despoiled 
them.  These  difficulties,  combined  witn  the 
command  of  the  emperor  to  reinstate  the  Order 
in  Prussia,  induced  him  to  form  an  intimate 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Poland,  who,  though 
willing  to  protect  Albert,  could  not  avert  the 
imperial  ban  which  was  issued  against  the  duke 
Jan.  18, 1531,  and  repeated  in  1535.  About  the 
same  time,  through  toe  agency  of  a  courtier  of 
the  duke  of  lleideck,  two  Anabaptists,  Ekkelius 
and  Taucherus,  together  with  a  large  multitude 
of  their  adherents,  who  received  countenance 
from  the  country  nobility,  were  introduced  into 
the  kingdom.  Overcome  by  the  arguments  of 
the  Lutheran  clergy,  who  represented  the  doc- 
trines of  this  sect  as  being  exceedingly  detri- 
mental both  to  Church  and  State,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  advice  of  Luther  to  expel  them  from 
the  country,  Albert  subjected  them  to  very 
severe  penalties,  and  condemned  them  for  life  to 
public  labor.  Having  given  his  sanction  to  tbe 
Smaloaldic  league,  he  set  to  work  most  vigor- 
ously to  improve  tbe  schools  and  churches  in  his 
dominions,  and  with  a  view  to  his  own  religious 
improvement,  carried  on  an  epistolary  corrce- 

Eondence  with  the  most  learned  theologians  of 
is  age,  such  as  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Camera^' 
rius,  Bugenhagen,  Justus  Jonas,  George  Major, 
Caspar  Aquila,  Andreas  Osiander,  George  Spa- 
latin.  His  correspondence  with  tbe  celebrated 
physician  Leonard  Fuohs,  with  tbe  natural  phi- 
losopher George  Hartmann,  with  the  mathema- 
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tioian  Erasmus  Reinhold,  and  otber  literati, 
proves  that  whilst  his  religious  conviotions  grew 
ID  strength,  be  was  alive  to  the  cbarms  and  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  scientific  culture.  In  the 
year  1544,  after  having  battled  successfully 
against  many  difBculties,  the  duke  founded  the 
University  at  Kunigsberg,  which,  as  both  pope 
and  empecor  steadily  refused  to  lend  it  their  ap- 

Iirobationrfeoeived  the  confirmation  of  its  privi- 
eges  proviously  granted  from  the  king  of  Poland, 
1560.  Though  the  duke  bestowed  equal  rights 
in  his  Academy  upon  all  who  adhered  to  the 
points  of  agreement  between  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  the  Romish  Church,  the  partisan 
quarrels  between  the  teachers,  particularly  those 
between  Osiander  and  bis  son-in-law  John  Funk 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Stapsylus,  Mdrlin  and 
Hegemon  on  the  other,  embittered  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Political  factions,  headed  by  nobles 
who  sought  to  regain  the  prerogatives  Albert 
bad  taken  from  them,  fannea  into  a  fiercer  flame 
the  feuds  of  the  theological  parties,  which  nei- 
ther the  death  of  Osiander  (1552),  nor  the  influ- 
ence of  Synods,  nor  the  commands  of  the  duke 
il554  and  55),  nor  the  new  church-order  of 
558,  nor  the  SatetUio  corporis  doctrituxe  Pru- 
ienicae,  composed  by  Morlin  for  Prussia,  could 
mollify.  Though  saddened  by  the  distracted  state 
of  the  Church,  and  the  disorders  and  intrigues  of 
ecclesiastical  and  political  factions,  by  the  death 
of  his  wife  Dorothea  (1547),  and  the  domestic 
unhappiness  consequent  upon  his  second  mar- 
riage with  Anna  Mary,  daughter  of  Duke  Erich 
of  Braunschweig,  he  never  allowed  his  interest 
to  flag  in  the  preservation  of  evangelical  freedom, 
even  against  the  despotic  measures  of  the  em- 
peror, and  the  improvement  of  the  Church  in 
his  own  dominions.  Although  exposed  to  attack 
from  the  German  Order  both  of  Germany  and 
Livonia,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  partici- 
pators in  the  Smalcaldic  war,  and  if  not  always 
personally  mixed  up  in  its  events,  was  ever  ready 
to  assist  his  brother  princes  with  material  aid. 
And  in  1549,  the  year  before  the  confederacy 
of  the  princes  against  the  aggressions  of  the  im- 
perial power,  and  in  defence  of  the  evangelical 
laith  was  formed,  he  had  had  a  conference 
with  the  margrave  John  of  Brandenburg  touch- 
ing the  propriety  of  forming  such  a  league.  In 
order .  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the  chief 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  on  the  part  of  his  sub- 
jects who  were  not  German,  he  had  the  Lutheran 
Catechism  twice  translated  into  the  old  Prussian 
languages  and  widely  circulated.  About  the 
same  time  the  Bohemian  brothers,  whom  the 
Bomish  king  Ferdinand  had  expelled  his  domi- 
nions, were  cordially  welcomed  to  Prussia.  Ex- 
amined as  to  their  orthodoxy  by  the  evangelical 
doctors  of  Konigsberg,  they  were  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Lutheran  clergy  propagated 
themselves  in  several  localities  of  the  north. 
There  they  remained  undisturbed  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  until,  towards  the  close  of  Al- 
bert's life,  an  attempt  having  been  made  to  force 
them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  a  subscription  of  the  corpus  doc- 
irinae  Prutenicae,  vast  numbers  of  them  leil  the 
country.  The  closing  years  of  bis  existence 
were  die  most  afilicting  of  his  entire  reign. 


Worn  oat  by  the  labors  of  a  long  life,  weak  in 
body  and  in  mind,  and  easily  imposed  npon  by 
a  new  favorite,  Paul  Scalich,  an  ambitious  de- 
ceiver and  liar,  be  experienced  in  the  so-oalled 
Scalicbian  transactions,  through  a  series  of  years, 
repeated  mortifications  and  troubles.  Thus  cir^ 
cumstanced,  and  finding  no  comfort  in  his  only 
son,  whose  physical  and  mental  weakness  dis- 
qualified him  Kir  the  regency,  be  was  compelled 
to  admit  into  the  country  a  Polish  commission, 
which  assumed  jurisdiction,  condemned  and  put 
to  death  several  of  bis  counsellors,  and  amongst 
tbem  Funk,  confessor  to  the  duke.  Thus  limited 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  he  was  forced  to 
grant  whatever  prerogatives  and. liberties  the 
orders  in  league  with  this  commission  demanded. 
He  merely  retained  the  power  of  nominating 
two  bishops  for  the  country,  and  this  only  with 
the  advioe  of  eight  members  of  the  nobility  and 
as  many  of  the  towns.  The  influence  of  the 
governmeD^council  attained  such  a  height  under 
the  Polish  commission,  that  nothing  of  import- 
ance could  be  done  without  its  consent,  whilst  it 
could  do,  in  the  name  of  the  duke,  whatever  it 
pleased.  Having  reigned  over  Prussia  as  grand- 
master and  duke  57  years,  Albert  died  March 
20th,  1568,  in  the  78tb  year  of  his  age.  (Refer- 
ences: Bock,  Leben  d.  Markgr.  Albrecht; 
Bcuxko,  Qesch.  Preusseus,  B.  IV.;  Voigt,  Gescb. 
Preusseas,  B.  IX.;  Voigt'i  Briefwechsel  d. 
berlihmtest.  Gelehrt.  d.  Zeitalt  d.  Ref.  mit  Her- 
zog  Albrecht  T.  Preusse,  KSnigsb.  1841,  &c.  A«.) 
J.  VoiOT. — Ermentroui. 

Albert,  the  apostle  of  the  Livonians. — (Sea 
Livonia.) 

Albigenses.— (See  Caibarists.) 

Albo,  Rabbi  Joseph,  was  a  learned  Jew  of 
Castile  (1425).  He  is  the  author  of  the  highly 
prized  work  entitled  Aarim,  i.  e.  demenia  (sc 
Jidei).  In  opposition  to  Moimonides  and  Chisdoi, 
the  first  of  wnom  proposes  13  articles  of  faith, 
Albo  assumes  but  three,  in  which  be  sums  up 
the  entire  Jewish  creed ;  they  are,  the  existenoe 
of  God,  Revelation,  Retribution.       Hkkzoo.* 

Alosntara^Order.— Alphonso  IX.  of  Castile 
be«ir>ged  the  town  of  Alcantara,  in  the  province 
of  Kstremadura,  on  the  Tagus,  celebrated  for  its 
bridges.  In  1213  he  succeeded  in  taking  the 
town  from  the  Moors,  and  gave  it  to  the  knighta 
of  Calatrava.  This  order  transferred  it  to 
Nogno  Femandes,  third  ^nd-master  of  the 
order  du  Saint  JuUen  du  Poirier  (instituted  1176 
by  Ferdinand  II.  of  Arragon).  These  knigfata, 
called  after  this  the  knights  of  Alcantara,  sub- 
jected themselves  at  first  to  the  grand-master  of 
Calatrava,  but  afterwards,  at  a  contested  election 
for  grand-master,  declared  themselves  indepen- 
dent. The  first  grand-master  of  the  Order  of 
Alcantara  was  Don  Diego  Sanche,  who  lived  in 
Alcantara.  These  knights,  together  with  the 
other  Spanish  orders,  were  active  in  the  expul* 
eion  of  the  Moors.  Pope  Paul  II.  in  1540 
allowed  them  to  marry  once  to  avoid  offence ; 
and  according  to  his  direction  their  vows  were: 
obedientia,  castitas  oonjugalis  et  oonversio  mo- 
rum.  There  were  39  grand-masters,  of  whom 
Juan  de  Zuniga  was  the  last.  He  resigned  in 
1495,  and  became  Bishop  of  Seville  and  cardi- 
nal. His  income  was  150,000  ducats  yearly. 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  was  grand-master  of 
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Om  order  of  St.  James,  of  CalatniTa,  and  of  Al- 
eantara;  and  Pope  Alexander  VI.  united  the 
office  •with  the  erown.  In  the  dajs  of  its  glory 
titere  'were  50  eommandries.  The  knights  wore 
a  white  tabard,  a  black  pilgrim's  cape  with  a 
cowl,  and  a  large  black  scapular.  King  Joseph 
withdrew  the  income  of  the  Order  in  1808 ;  but 
Ferdinand  YII.  restored  it  in  part  in  1814.  The 
Order  wa*  abolished  in  1835.  The  reigning 
bmilies  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  bear  the  name 
de  Alcantara.  W.  CnuBUS. — Beck. 

Alcimiu  (also  called  Jakim,  according  to 
Josepbos,  Ant.  XII.  9,  7)  was  an  apostate  Jew- 
ish priest,  -who,  attaching  himself  to  the  Syrians 
from  self-interest,  was  appointed  Jewish  high 
priest  about  the  time  of  toe  death  of  Antiochus 
Eopator,  A.  C.  162,  by  Demetrius,  and  intro- 
duced into  office  by  the  Syrian  General  Bacehides 
with  force  of  arms  (1  Maco.  7  :  5).  At  first 
many  of  the  better  class  of  Jews  confided  in  his 
nromisaa  of  peace,  for  which  they  afterwards 
Mtterly  atoned.  Although  he  found  adherents 
among  the  enemies  of  the  national  religion  and 
eostoms,  be  was  still  not  able  to  maintain  him- 
self long  against  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  returned 
to^  the  eoort  of  the  Syrian  king  to  seek  aid. 
Nieanor,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  large  army 
to  assist  bim  (1  Maco.  7  :  26 ;  2  Maoc.  14 :  12), 
vas  killed  by  Judas  on  the  13th  Adar,  161  B. 
C.  (1  Mace.  7  :  43 ;  2  Maco.  15  :  37).  But  in 
Ae  same  year,  in  the  month  Nisan,  Bacehides 
brought  bim  back  to  Jerusalem  again  by  force 
of  arms,  where,  in  the  month  Ijar,  160  B.  C.  (1 
Maoc  9  :  54)  be  died  suddenly,  just  as  he  had 
eoramenced  to  tear  down  the  walls  of  the  temple. 
K.  WiESELBR. — Beck. 

Alexin  was  bom  about  the  year  A.  D.  735  at 
Tork  in  England,  and  was  descended  fV'om  a 
noble  fiunily.  He  was  dedicated  in  early  youth 
to  the  priesthood,  received  his  first  education  in 
a  monastery,  and  afterwards  entered  the  cele- 
brated school  which  flourished  at  York  under 
Uie  management  of  archbishops  Egbert  and 
Aelbert,  the  latter  of  whom  was  Alcuin's  rela- 
tire.  In  this  school  he  first  applied  himself  to 
theology,  and  then  to  the  study  of  the  sciences 
in  eeneral.  A  journey  through  France  to  Italy 
•nd  Borne  enlarged  his  views,  and  confirmed  his 
inn«te  reverence  for  the  successor  of  Peter. 
Aelbert  suooeeding  to  the  archbishopric  after  the 
death  of  Egbert,  transferred  the  management  of 
the  school  to  Alcoln  (766),  under  whom  it  re- 
tained its  ancient  celebrity.  Four  years  later, 
OD  a  second  journey  to  Rome,  Alcuin  met  Char- 
lemagne at  Parma,  who  was  returning  from 
Rome,  filled  with  large  plans  for  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  elevation  of  his  people,  but  embar^ 
laaaed  by  the  want  of  the  necessary  assistance 
and  means.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Char- 
lemagne, Alcuin  consented  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  establishing  educational  institutions 
ttirooghout  the  Franconian  empire ;  and  to  pro- 
mote this  he,  with  a  number  of  his  pupils,  set- 
tied  in  the  enopire  in  782.  Possessing  the  full 
eonfidenoe  of  Charlemagne,  Alcuin  became  the 
•nijnating  aoul  of  all  the  educational  movements 
wbieb  were  andertaken.  He  resided  at  first  at 
Ute  eooTt ;  inatmeted  Charlemagne  and  his  ohil- 
irea,  sad  reformed  Uie  court  school.  Being 
MwoiotMl  abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Tours  in 


796,  he  withdrew  from  the  court,  and  made  the 
school  of  the  monastery  a  model  for  all  the 
others.  Though  withdrawn  fVom  the  world,  his 
intimate  connection  with  Charlemagne  was  pre- 
served, and  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part 
in  all  important  movements  in  Church  and  State. 
Thus  we  find  him  taking  part  in  the  controver- 
sies concerning  adoption  and  images,  in  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  in  the  negotiations 
preceding  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as 
Roman  emperor,  and  indirectly  in  the  or^niza- 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church  among  the  Saxons. 
But  he  exerted  the  ^eatest  and  most  beneficent 
influence  by  educating  a  large  number  of  able 
scholars,  whom  Charlemagne  placed  in  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  and  oivil  offices.  He 
died  on  the  19th  May,  804.  The  number  of 
works  left  behind  by  Alcuin  is  considerable. 
He  composed  text-books  on  almost  all  secular 
branches  of  study,  in  addition  to  treatises  of  the- 
ological questions  of  the  day,  commentaries  on 
the  Bible,  and  poems.  Concerning  all  these 
woi^s,  it  must  be  said  that  they  lack  originality, 
being  for  the  most  part  compilations  from  earlier 
works  on  the  same  subjects,  from  the  church 
fathers,  and  imitations  of  the  Roman  classics ; 
though  they  give  evidence  of  learning,  industry 
and  skill,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  materials 
of  knowledge,  collected  from  the  early  Western 
Church,  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  his  age  and 
the  Franconian  empire.  Deserving  of  special 
mention  is  the  so-oalled  libri  Coroh'nt,  which 
was  intended  to  vindicate  the  moderate  judgment 
of  the  Franconian  Church  concerning  images, 
and  which,  although  attributed  to  Charlemagne, 
was  without  doubt  written  by  Alcuin,  Traces 
of  views  on  ecclesiastioal  matters  similarly  liberal 
to  those  contained  in  this  book,  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  papjil 
chair,  are  however  rare  in  the  works  of  Alcuin : 
it  appears  that  his  stand-point  contracted  instead 
of  enlarged  itself,  with  his  increasing  age.  He 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  main 
agents  by  whom  the  Franconian  clergy  were 
inoculated  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  reverence  for 
Rome.  A  man  like  Alcuin,  distinguished  as  a 
hero  in  science,  honestly  pious  and  upright, 
whom  the  succeeding  generation  of  the  Franco- 
nian clergy  honored  as  their  spiritual  foster^ 
father,  must  have,  very  naturally,  contributed 
much  towards  giving  more  universal  currency 
to  the  views  which  appeared  later  in  the  system 
of  Pseudo-Isidore  (Lorentz,  Leben  Alcuin's, 
Halle,  1829).  UvNDtaskOKtt.—Beck. 

Aleander,  Jerome  (sometimes  called  the  elder, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  grand-nephew,  who 
was  also  named  Jerome),  was  born  in  Motta,  a 
small  toVn  on  the  borders  of  Friuli  and  Istria,  on 
Feb.  13, 1480.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  his  father 
was  a  Jew,  as  his  enemies  (and  even  Luther) 
oast  up  to  him.  He  early  distinguished  himself 
by  proficiency  in  his  academic  studies,  especially 
in  mathematics  and  the  languages.  His  father 
being  a  physician,  the  son  at  first  thought  of  de- 
voting himself  to  that  profession,  but  he  soon 
yielded  to  his  natural  preference  for  theology. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Venice,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  Erasmus,  with  whom  however 
be  aftenrards  quarreled.  He  also  visited  the  court 
of  pope  Alexander  YI.,  and  soon  won  his  oon- 
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fidenoe.  Louis  XII.  called  him  to  Paris  (1508) 
as  Professor  of  the  Humaniora,  where  he  also 
officiated  for  a  time  as  rector  of  the  University. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  employed  by  Eberhard 
(Erhard),  Bishop  of  Liege,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  Kome  to  obtain  from  Leo  X.  a  cardinal's 
hat  for  his  ambitious  master.  Leo  retiuned  him 
and  had  him  appointed  private  secretary  of  Oais 
dinal  de  Medici,  and  then  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can. Aleander's  name  derives  prominence  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformation,  from  the  position 
ho  occupied  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521)  as  the 
Pope's  legate,  and  the  long  speech  be  there  deli- 
vered, on  Feb.  13,  in  which  be  tried  to  confute 
-Luther's  appeal  to  the  Diet,  and  orged  the  im- 
mediate burning  of  his  books.  Seckendorf  has 
reported  the  speech  in  full  (from  the  Weimer. 
Archiv.  Commentar.  de  Lotberanismo),  whilst 
Pallamcini  (Hist  Con.  Trid.  I.  2d)  substitutes 
an  invention  of  his  own  for  the  original.  But 
as  Luther,  in  spite  of  Aleander's  protest,  had 
come  to  Worms  under  an  imperial  passport,  and 
bad  made  a  deep  impression  by  his  valiant  de- 
fence, the  enraged  legate  used  every  means  to 
Erocure  an  imperial  condemnation  orf  the  bated 
eretic.  He  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  edict 
of  Worms.  Having  returned  to  the  Netherlands, 
be  endeavored  there  to  suppress  the  spreading 
cause  of  reform.  He  instigated  the  burning,  in 
Brussels,  of  the  two  Aneustin  monks  of  Antwerp 
(1523).  Clement  Vlf.  appointed  him  Arch- 
bishop of  Brindisi,  and  employed  him  on  several 
missions.  In  1531  be  again  visited  Germany. 
Paul  III.,  who  had  honored  him  with  a  cardinal's 
bat,  sent  him  the  third  time,  in  1538,  but  to  no 
purpose.  He  died  Jan.  31  (others  say  Feb.  1), 
1542  (Isdius'  Lexicon,  allg.  Enc.  I.  3,  5.  1). 

Haoenbich.* 
AlegramlM|,  bom  in  Brussels  in  1592,  became 
a  Jesuit  in  Palermo  in  1C13,  and  teacher  and 
doctor  of  theology  in  Griitz  in  1629.  Subse- 
quently he  attended  the  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Eggenberg,  a  favorite  of  Ferdinand  II.,  on  his 
tour  through  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Italy.  On  his  return  be  again  assumed  the 
theological  chair  in  Oriltz,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  secretary 
of  the  German  affairs  of  the  Order,  and  was 
finally  made  soperintendent  of  the  Jesuit  estab- 
lishment in  Qrtltz.  He  died  in  1652.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  Bibliotheca  script,  soc.  Jesu. 
Antw.  1643,  fol.,  which  far  surpassed  earlier 
works  of  the  kind.  Whilst  true  to  the  spirit  of 
his  Order,  it  must  be  acknowledged  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  work  is  characterixed  by  a  good 
degree  of  impartiality,  especially  in  conceding 
facts  which  French  Jesuits  had  stubboraly  de- 
nied. A  second  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  Rome  in  1675,  fol.,  by  the  Jesuit  Sotuel. 

Hbrzoo.* 
Alemaimi  (according  to  Asinius  Quadratus 
and  Zensz;  a  confederavy  of  men  of  different 
nations;  according  to  Grimm,  by  emphasising 
"Ala.":  the  true  descendant*  o/Manus,  real  Oer- 
man  men,  the  bravest  men)  enter  upon  the  stage 
of  history  during  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  century,  and  are  first  men- 
tioned by  Diocassins.  They  are  the  pioneers  of 
the  German  confederacies,  who  announced  the 
Tast  national  migrations  which  were  at  baud. 


During  the  follovring  120  years  they  freqnendy 
devastoted  the  greater  part  of  Gaul,  and  invaded 
Upper  Italy.  Their  settlements  extended  from 
the  Necker  to  the  lake  of  Constahce.  In  the  5th 
centurr  Alemannia  was  the  name  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  Vosges  range  and  the  Iller, 
and  the  Gothard  range  and  Lr.  Mun ;  bat  after 
their  conquest  by  the  Franks  (496)  their  north- 
ern limits  fell  bock  as  far  as  the  Lech,  and  in- 
cluded Suevia.  This  name  (afterwards  Swabia) 
was  applied  to  their  entire  country  under  the 
nohenstauffens,  and  was  derived  from  their  reli- 
gion. Those  settled  along  the  lake  of  Zurich 
worshipped  Wuotan  (Woden),  and  the  nearly 
allied  war-god  Ziu,  with  libations  of  beer.  They 
had  metal  images,  to  which  the  heads  of  the 
beasts  they  sacrificed  were  fastened.  Agatbiaa 
{t582)  says :  "  They  worship  trees,  rivers  (oape- 
cially  salt-fountains),  hills  and  ravines."  Fir- 
minius  (t754)  exhorts  them:  "Worship  no 
idols,  neither  in  rocks,  nor  trew,  nor  secluded 
ravines,  nor  fountains,  and  cease  your  prayers 
and  vows  at  cross-roads."  Ammian  writes: 
"  They  made  oath  with  drawn  daggers,  which 
they  worshipped  (?)  as  gods."  Although  Amo- 
bins  (300)  reports  that  there  were  Christians 
among  them  in  his  day,  they  nevertheless  ad* 
hered  to  heathenism  longer  than  any  other  peo- 

Ele  settled  along  the  Rhine.  Christianitjr  may 
ave  penetrated  among  the  Roman  colonies  of 
those  regions  at  an  earlier  date  (as  some  legends, 
like  those  of  St.  Afra,  testify),  but  was  doubtless 
extirpated  by  the  subversive  invasions  of  the 
Alemanni.  The  most  distinct  traces  of  it  wero 
found  near  the  lake  of  Constance ;  and  in  517  a 
Bishop  of  Constance  was  present  at  the  Synod 
of  Yindonissa.  New  efforts  were  afterwards 
made  to  introduce  Christianity  among  the  Ale- 
manni, especially  by  missionaries  from  Ireland 
and  Britain,  who  entered  their  settlements  on 
lake  Constance,  and  from  thence  went  throagh 
Alsace.  Even  women  aided  in  the  pious  work. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  Fridolin,  a 
monk  from  Ireland,  entered  the  field,  and  founded 
a  nunnery  near  S&ckingen.  After  him,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  7th  century,  tha 
learned  and  zealous  Columban,  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Bangor,  labored  in  the  districts  aronnd 
lakes  Zurich  and  Constance.  At  the  same  time 
we  read  of  the  first  Duke  of  the  Alemanni,  Conzo 
of  Uberlingen  (610).  When  Columban  moved  far- 
ther down  towards  Italy,  his  fellow-countryman 
and  disciple  GkJlus,  founder  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall,  carried  on  the  good  work.  John,  a 
disciple  of  Gallns,  became  (615)  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance (CostnitzT);  Magnus  (Magold),  another 
disciple,  labored  around  Kempten.  In  724  Pir- 
minius,  a  GhiUic  Frank,  founded  the  monastery 
of  Reiobenau;  ailer  which  the  mission  vras 
greatly  promoted  by  the  infiuence  of  the  Prank- 
ish king.  In  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni  (the 
last  of  which  were  enacted  probably  about  700), 
Christianity  is  recognised  as  the  national  reli- 
gion, and  an  hierarchy  established.  The  Church 
then  enjoyed  the  rights  of  an  asylum;  the 
priesthood  was  largel;^  endowed ;  and  penalties 
were  attached  to  religioos  offences.  In  750  but 
seven  or  eight  ohurcnes  existed  in  the  present 
district  of  WUrtemberg,  viz.  on  lake  Constance, 
Calw,  Hirsohau,  Laofen,  Heilbronn,  and  £U> 
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mngra  (TV,    In  800  howeTW  then  wen  more  I 
thkB  60.    Does  BoniSkoe  deserve  credit  for  thi« 
dMDge,  or  ia  it  attribntable  to  the  fuller  infor- 
Bttiou  then  reoeired  of  the  itate  of  the  Chareh 
u  thoae  regjona  f 

Whilst  tradition  points  to  disciples  of  Peter 
•8  the  founders  of  Chriati&Dity  along  the  lower 
Rhine,  in  Cologne,  TrcTes,  fto.,  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  first  spread  amon^  the  Alemanni  not  by 
Bomish,  bat  by  old  British  missionaries.  Co- 
Ininban  himself,  when  in  Italy,  resisted  the  pre- 
teneionB  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bonifooe  therefore  merely  engrafted 
Romish  Christianity  upon  the  earlier  Irish- 
Britisb  stock.  As  the  Archbishop  of  Ments, 
Booi&oe  bad  almost  the  whole  of  Alemannia 
andra  his  jorisdiotion,  vis.;  the  sees  of  Stras- 
barg.  Spire,  Constance,  AuesbarK.  Chur,  Worms 
and  Wttrsbnrg,  Basle  belonged  to  Biesancon 
in  Boi^ndy.  (See  Hefele,  Oesoh.  d.  £!■>• 
f&far.  d.  Christenth.  in  SUd-Westi.  Dentsehl., 
besond.  in  Wttrtemberg,  Tubingen,  1837 ;  8ld- 
im  Wirtemb.  Oeech.  I.  Th.  Sohwaben  u.  SUd- 
franken,  Ton  d.  Urseit  bis  1080,  Stattg.  1841.) 

BSCCHLIN.* 

.  AImIu,  Alexander  (properly  Alesx,  also  Al- 
exander nb  Ales),  a  £stmgaished  Lutheran  theo- 
logian, bom  at  Edinburg,  AprU  23, 1500.  Whilst 
Canon  of  St  Andrews,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation,  his  Roman  Catholic  conrictions 
vers  greatiy  shaken  by  the  reading  of  Lather's 
writings.  At  this  time  also  be  was  appmnted 
to  iafloenee  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
soademned  to  be  homed  for  heresy,  to  recant ; 
bat  by  his  eonTcrsations  with  Hamilton,  espe- 
esaUy  1^  die  heroic  faith  with  which  he  sealed 
the  stability  of  his  oonvictions  at  the  stake,  he 
wss  won  orer  entirely  to  the  Reformation,  with- 
ont  however  making  his  change  of  views  puUio. 
Bat  be  did  not  escape  suspicion,  and  was  even  im- 
prisoiMd  for  a  year,  after  which  he  foond  oppor- 
tmity  to  escape.  In  15S2  he  went  to  Germany, 
wher«  ha  maoe  the  acquaintance  of  Lather  and 
Melanditbon,  and  subscribed  to  the  Aagsbaig 
Conlnsion.  In  1533  he  wrote  a  Latin  "  Epistle" 
in  vindioktion  of  the  free  ase  of  the  Scriptares 
hy  the  Uity  in  the  vemacnlar  language,  which 
had  been  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  several  Scot- 
tish bishops.  This  Epistie  involved  him  in  a 
fiterary  controversy  with  John  Cochlous,  the 
well-known  opponent  of  Luther,  who,  at  the 
iaatigation  ana  pay  of  the  Scottish  bishops, 
wrote  a  reply,  fall  of  abase  and  slander,  which 
he  addressed  to  King  James  Y.:  "An  expediai 
laid*  Ugere  N.  T.  libr.  lingua  vemaadaf"  This 
gave  AJesios  opportanity  for  a  more  powerful 
"retpoiwio  ad  Oodtlaei  ealumniai,"  also  ad- 
drcased  to  James  V.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Ei^lisb  Reformation  he  was  invited  b^ 
Cnuuaer  and  Cromwell  to  England,  which  invi- 
tation ha  accepted  in  the  hope  that  by  the  eatab- 
Kshment  of  tne  Reformation  there,  he  might 
aeeomplisb  something  for  the  gospel  in  his  na- 
tive country.  Throng  the  influence  of  his 
liiends  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theologr 
at  Cambridge ;  but  his  lectures  aroused  so  mncD 
opposition  among  the  papists,  that  he  soon  die- 
seoliaaad  them  and  went  to  London,  where  he 
■factised  medicine.  He  retaraed  to  Germany 
B 1640  and  was  for  a  short  time  Proftaaor  of 


Theology  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  afte^ 
wards  at  Leipsic,  where,  in  union  with  Melanch- 
thon,  he  labored  for  the  interest  of  the  evangeli- 
cal Church  until  his  death,  March  17,  1565. 
Hia  works  are  ezegetioal,  dogmatical,  and  pole- 
mical (Comm.  on  John,  Rom.,  Tim.,  on  Justifi- 
cation, the  Trinity;  cohorUUio  ad  concordiam 
piet,  ae  doctriitae  Chritt  dejmnonem,  mitsa  in 
patriam  tuam.  Lips.  1544 ;  ad  32  artieulos  cet. 
ed.  a  Theologii  Lovaniensibug,  Lips.  1545,  Sk.). 
As  the  friend  and  associate  of  MelaDchthon, 
whose  conciliatory  position  between  Calvinism 
and  Lutberanism  he  occnpied,  he  frequently 
participated  in  the  conferences  and  religious 
discussions  of  his  time.  He  took  part  in  the 
conference  at  Worms  (1540),  at  Naumbure 
(1554),  at  NUraberg  and  Dresden  (1555),  and 
in  the  Nordbausen  controversies.  His  dialectic 
skill  and  theological  learning,  together  with  bis 
moderation  in  all  religious  controversies,  emi- 
nentiy  qualified  him  for  the  conciliatory  position 
he  held.  He  appears  to  have  been  again  in 
London  between  1550-60,  when,  at  the  request 
of  Cranmer,  he  translated  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  into  Latin.  Later  he  became  involved  in 
the  synergistic  controversy  with  George  Major 
about  good  works,  and  was  persecuted  and  re-  - 
preached  by  Flacius  and  other  Lutheran  zealoto 
tor  vrant  of  decision.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
delegates  appointed  to  be  present  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  during  the  Interim.  Camerarius,  in 
his  life  of  MelanohthoD,  says  of  bim:  "r«t  tkeo- 
logicae  inieUigentUsimum  A  artijieem  exceUmtem 
eongruentium  dispuiationum  et  virum  dignitate 
atgue  doetrina  exquiaUapraeatantem." 

Dr.  G.  Websr.— 5«cifc. 

Alexander  L,  sumamed  BoUu  ({<i7j^3),  al- 
though of  doubtful  extraction,  was  recognized 
as  a  son  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Demetrius  I.  (Soter),  a  king  hated  even 
by  his  own  subjects  (Liv.  epit.  50.  52 ;  Justin 
35,  1 ;  Appian.  Syr.  67).  Having  returned  to 
Syria  by  toe  approbation  of  the  Roman  Senate 
(Polyb.  de  legation,  o.  140),  he  captured  Ptole- 
mais  in  153  B.  C.  (1  Maoc.  10  :  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
XIII.  2. 1),  Before  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in 
the  same  year,  he  made  a  league  with  Jonathan 
M.,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  high  priesthood 
(1  Maco.  10  :  21).  Supported  by  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  Asia,  and  Cappodocia,  he  eventually 
vanquished  Demetrius  Soter  in  a  bloody  battle, 
in  woich  Demetrius  himself  perished  (1  Maco. 
10  :  48).  He  thus  became  ruler  of  Syria  (151 
B.  C),  and  married  the  Egyptian  princess  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  (1  Maco. 
10  -.  57).  But  he  very  soon  showed  himself  inc^ 
pable  of  self-goverament  (Diod.  Sic.  Fragment. 
XXXIII.),  abandoned  himself  to  voluptuous  in- 
activity, and  committed  the  government  to  his 
favorite  Ammon,  who,  in  oraer  to  render  his 
master  more  secure  in  his  power,  had  many  of 
the  royal  family  put  to  death  (Liv.  epit.  50).  In 
148  B.  C.  Demetnus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
landed  in  Syria  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  hia 
hereditary  kingdom,  and  was  aided  by  Apollo- 


*  The  latest  eoins  of  Demetrint  S.  bear  date  162  A. 
S.,  the  •am*  as  the  lint  of  Alexander  I.  Camp.  Eck- 
kel,  238,  338,  wU«h  1  Haeo.  10 :  »7  iavort. 
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niot,  governor  of  Coelosyria  (1  Maco.  10  :  C7). 
Jonathan  Maccabeus  meanwhile  remained  faith- 
ful to  Alexander,  vanquished  Apolloniua,  and 
was  rewarded  with  numerous  marks  of  honor  (1 
Maoo.  10  :  69-80).  Ptolemy  Pbilometer  having 
b«en  entreated  by  Alexander  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance, pressed  victoriously  onward  (1  Maco. 
11  :  1,  &o.)  until  he  reached  Seleucia,  when  he 
suddenly  declared  himself  hostile  to  his  son-in- 
law,  cbareed  bim  with  plotting  against  his  life 
and  kingdom,'  and  having  taken  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  from  Alexander,  offered  ber  to  Demet- 
rius, and  promised  to  restore  the  latter  to  his 
kingdom.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Alexander 
was  vanquished.  He  fled  for  protection  to  an 
Arabian  friend,  who  basely  assassinated  bim  (1 
Mace.  11:17«;  Diod.  Sic.  Fragm.  XXXIl.). 
Ptolemy  Pbilometer  assumed  the  crown  of  Syria 
a  Maco.  11  :  13 ;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  4.  7 ;  Polyb. 
XL.  12),  but  died  in  a  few  days  from  the  effects 
of  bis  wounds,  and  Demetrius  IL  succeeded  to 
the  throne  (146  B.  C.>).  Alexander  therefore 
must  have  reigned  5  years,  reckoning  from  the 
death  of  Demetrius  I.,  151  B.  C,  when  he  really 
obtained  the  government,  which  agrees  with  the 
Armenian  chronology,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  XIII. 

4,  8.  K.  WllSELJIR.* 

Alexander,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (after 
312  or  313),  and  successor  of  Achilles,  is  known 
chiefly  for  bis  participation  in  the  Arian  contro- 
versy (see  Art.).  At  the  Synod  of  Nice  (325) 
the  bishops  imposed  upon  bim  the  preparation 
of  the  decree  determining  the  time  of  the  Easter 
festival  (Leo  £p.  64).  In  oonfceauenoe  of  the 
disorders  occasioned  by  Arius,  Alexander  pro- 
cured the  adoption  of  a  decree  which  allowed 
only  bishops,  and  not  priesto,  to  preach.  He  died 
5  months  after  the  Cone.  Me.,  and  had  a  high 
eulogy  pronounced  upon  him  by  Athanasius 
(Orat.  I.  contr.  Arian.).  In  the  Martyrcl.  Rom. 
the  26th  of  Feb.  is  devoted  to  bis  memorv. — 
Alexander  wrote  more  than  70  letters  (Soc.  I.  6). 
A  letter  to  Alexander  of  Constantinople,  written 
after  the  banishment  of  Arius,  is  found  in  Tkto- 
dorei  (St.  E.  I.  3),  exceptions  to  the  authenticity 
of  which  may  be  found  in  Semler's  Einleitung 
to  Baumgarten's  Polemik  (Tb.  IIL  s.  35).  Ano- 
ther Epistola  ad  Preabyteros  et  Diaeonos  Alexan- 
driae  et  Mareoiis  is  contained  in  Soer.  I.  6. 
Theodoret  calls  him  &  ytnaiot  f  uv  ixkKnaiaMutiM 
ioyiMtav  ttfoiiMxaf.  W.  ChUBUS.* 

Alexander  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Me- 
trophanes  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (317- 
340).  The  letter  he  received  from  Alexander 
of  Alexandria,  setting  forth  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  Arius,  is  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
article.  He  fully  agreed  with  the  latter  and 
Athanasius  in  reference  to  the  omousUm,  and  at 
the  Nicene  Council  used  his  influence  with  Con- 


'  AceordiDg  to  Josepli.  XIII.  2,  6,  AmmoDios  was 
the  inttigator  of  tbete  plots,  but  Alexander  was  unwU- 
line  to  aarreader  him  to  the  Tengeanae  of  his  father- 
in-law. 

'  The  Arnien.  Chron.  of  Enseb.  (I.  349)  says  on  the 
eontrar;,  that  be  wae  alain  in  the  battle. 

*  Tbii  date  la  confirmed  by  the  asserted  cotempora- 
Daonsneaa  of  the  death  of  Ptolem.  Philom.,  also  by  the 
ooina  of  Alex.  I.  bearing  date  176  A.  S.,  and  of  his  son 
Antioch.  £p.  dated  177  A  S.— £okkel  dootr.  nam.  I. 
228,  231. 


stantine  in  favor  of  that  view  (325).  kfim- 
wards  he  lealously  defended  the  Nicene  doctrine. 
When  Arius  contrived  to  secure  bis  restoration 
to  the  Church  (336),  by  means  of  Semiarian 
influence,  especially  that  of  Eusebins  of  Nico- 
media,  Alexander  was  so  deeply  grieved  that  be 
prayed  God  to  take  either  Arius  or  himself  oat 
of  the  world  (Socr.  I.  25 ;  Atkanat.  Ep.  ad  Sera- 
pion).  Arius  died  suddenly  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  day  fixed  for  hi*  restoration 
(AtJumaa.  Or.  1. ;  eontr.  Arian.  p.  130 ;  Epiph. 
Haer.  69 ;  Theodoret.  I.  14;  8o«.  II.  28).  Ore- 
gory  of  N.,  on  assuming  the  patriarchal  chair 
of  Constantinople,  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  highly  eulogized  Alexander,  and  dwelt  upon 
bis  extraordinary  servioefl.         W.  Chlkbcs.* 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Hieropolis,  bad  charge 
of  the  province  of  Euphrates.  In  431  John, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  sent  bim  to  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria as  a  delegate  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus ; 
John  having  excused  himself  from  attending  on 
account  of  age  and  the  difficulties  of  the  journey. 
Alexander  sided  with  Nestorius,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  eight  other  bishops,  signed  a  letter  ad- 
dressed  by  Nestorius  to  the  emperor  Tbeodosiua, 
in  which  he  complained  of  Cyril,  and  proposed 
the  calling  of  another  Synod,  to  which  the  Egyp- 
tian bishops  should  not  be  invited.  Alexander 
always  renised  to  be  classed  with  Cyril,  whom 
be  pronounced  an  Apollinarian ;  and  be  with- 
drew himself  also  from  Theodoret  and  others  on 
account  of  their  fellowship  with  Cyril.  At  a 
later  date  Alexander  and  his  entire  province 
appealed  to  Pope  Sixtns  III.,  who  however  re- 
fused them  a  bearing  [Pagi  Breviar.  gett.  poni. 
rom.  I.  p.  183).  At  length  the  emperor  deposed 
him,  on  account  of  the  dissensions  he  was  con- 
stantly exciting,  and  banished  hiUi  to  Famothis 
in  Egypt.  He  is  the  repnted  author  of  23  le^ 
lers,  of  which  a  Latin  version  exists,  the  EpUt. 
Lupi  Ephenanae.  Suidaa  also  reports  an  able 
discourse  of  bis :  Quid  nooi  Chrittui  in  ntundum 
tjitulerit,  in  nine  chapters.  W.  Chlibus.* 

Alexander  of  Hates,  HaUsius,  was  educated 
in  the  monastery  of  Hales  in  Oloucestersbire, 
and  early  made  archdeacon.  He  then  went  to 
Paris  and  engaged  in  teaching.  The  titles  Jon* 
viiae.  Doctor  irreftagibUis,  conferred  upon  him, 
show  the  high  estimation  in  which  bis  learning 
was  held.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (tl245) 
he  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  line  of  academic  teachers  who  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  that  Order  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  In  the  treatment  of  dogmatic 
material,  the  scholasticism  of  the  second  period, 
which  opened  with  Alexander  of  Hales,  chose 
for  its  lectures  and  writings,  the  form  of  com- 
ments upon  the  sentences  of  the  Lombards. 
Alexander  pursued  this  method  so  closely  that 
he  produced  the  first  theological  summary  (.<liec- 
andri  de  Ales  summa  tXeologica,  Norimherg, 
1452;  f.  Venet.  1576).  A  dilated  intermingling 
of  scholastic  material  is  characteristic  of  the 
system  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  This 
resulted  partly  from  bis  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  but  partly  also  from  hie 
partiality  for  the  still  earlier  metiiod  of  treating 
every  logical  ftroposition  affirmatively  and  nega- 
tively, and  citing  in  support  of  each  head  ue 
largest  possible  number  of  authorities ;  a  method 
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which  Abdwd'a  tie  tt  non  had  revired.  Alex- ' 
tnder  is  amooe  the  first  who  exhibits  that  scho- 
lastic polymaUty  'which,  in  the  diseassion  of 
Christian  dogmatics,  employed  an  infinite  amount 
of  material  derived  from  Aristotle's  physical, 
BMtaphyrical,  ethical  and  psychological  writings. 
He  make*  a  threefold  use  of  his  material,  and 
tbas  gives  sooh  extraordinary  expansion  to  his 
^tem.  First,  in  the  treatment  of  theological 
propositions  he  rambles  into  the  most  extreme 
ontologieal  sul^tletiee,  which  are  pursued  accord- 
ing to  the  Aristotelian  categories :  gemu,  tndtei- 
dtatm,  and  substance  are  treated  of  under  the 
doetrine  of  the  Trinity ;  the  dirine  agere  belongs 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  pali  to  that 
of  God's  wrath,  the  quando  to  that  of  eternity, 
Ac.  kc.  (P.  I.  q.  48.  m.  4.  art.  2,  sq.).  Secondly, 
in  the  treatment  of  anthropology  he  imitates 
Aristotle's  method,  in  ethical  ana  psychological 
propositions,  by  making  a  double  use  of  his  ma- 
terial, inasmuch  as  all  the  questions  raised  are 
considered  not  only  with  reference  to  man,  but 
angels  also,  to  whom,  as  free  intelligent  beings, 
the  propositions  concerning  the  faU,  their  pre- 
•ent  state,  and  possible  redemption,  were  consi- 
dered applicable.  Indeed,  the  less  positive 
knowledge  was  had  upon  this  subject,  the  more 
eagerly  did  scholastic  curiosity  thread  the  laby- 
rinth, and  by  the  aid  of  pseudo-dionysian  mys- 
ticism spin  out  its  angelioo-hierarchical  theory. 
FinaUif,  in  discussing  the  historical  points  of 
aoteriology,  the  questions  raised  could  be  pur- 
•oed  through  the  several  periods  of  the  gospel 
eeonomy.  Thus  the  taeramenit  are  treated  of 
aa  in  Paradise,  both  before  and  after  the  fall,  in 
^  O.  T.  Cbnrob  before  and  after  the  giving  of 
the  law,  fte.  The  material  at  hand  however 
waa  still  further  expanded  by  the  affirmative  and 
amative  method.  Where  Uie  Lombard  quoted 
bat  one  set  of  authorities  in  support  of  his  pro- 
pontions,  and  Abelard,  by  bis  tic  et  non  method, 
two  seta,  inasmuch  as  he  also  followed  out  the 
opposite  view  of  the  subject,  Alexander  of  Hales 
commenced  with  three,  and,  exclusively  of  the 
affirmative  and  negative,  of  the  videlur  mod  tic, 
and  videtur  quod  non  methods,  proceeded  to  de- 
cide the  points,  and  thus  added  an  ample  list  of 
■neh  anthorities  as  opposed  the  view  which  the 
•athor  desired  to  confute.  The  authorities 
quoted  by  him  are  by  do  means  merely  Biblical 
or  patristic,  but  are  derived  from  Aristotle,  and 
aUseio  literature  in  general,  poets  and  prose 
writers,  Greek,  Roman  and  Arabic:  whoever 
kas  spoken  must  be  heard ;  it  is  the  aim  of  soho- 
lasticiem  to  harmonize  everything.  Special  par- 
tiality seems  to  have  been  felt  for  heathen  au- 
thorities, as  it  was  more  difficult  to  harmoniie 
them  wit&  Christian  doctrines,  and  the  triumph 
of  a  successful  efibrt  was  all  the  greater  for 
•eholastioism.  A  predominant  feature  of  Alex- 
ander's writing*  is  the  mildness  and  modesty 
with  which  thia  labor  of  mediation  is  prosecuted. 
Positive  assertions  {euterere)  are  allowed  only  in 
the  case  of  propositions  contained  in  the  Bible, 
«r  immediately  drawn  therefrom.  All  other 
Mttemeola  rest  upon  opinion  {opinari).  Only 
tb»  Bibit  therefore  can  be  styled  Veritas,  every 
tIbeT  proof  i»  only  aucioritaa.  All  the  authon- 
lie*  howerer  «re  in  some  sense  correct,  and  differ 
ObJt  in  eontemplating  the  subject  from  divers 


points  of  view.  Thus  Angostin  apprehended  the 
sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  euentidliter,  Beda 
rationaliier ;  but  Alexander  argnes  until  both 
views  are  reconciled  (P.  I.  q.  71.  m.  3).  This 
manner  of  smoothing  over  contradictions  is  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  the  definitions.  Augustin, 
Anselm,  and  Bernard  differ  upon  the  liberum 
arbitrimn,  but  are  all  three  right,  and  merely 
proceed  from  different  conceptions  of  the  cause. 
Alexander  gives  10  several  definitions  of  prayer, 
all  of  which  however  are  fully  harmonised  (P. 
IV.  q.  88). 

But  notwithstanding  this  constant  appeal  to 
Aristotle,  Alexander  never  exhibits  a  properly 
speculative  train  of  thought,  or  a  truly  philo> 
sophical  apprehension  of  subjects,  but  simply 
expands  the  material  previously  at  hand.  In- 
deed, a  sort  of  resignation  to  philosophical  diffi- 
culties,  a  confession  of  imperfect  knowledge,  so 
unusual  for  scholasticism,  mingles  with  his  dis- 
cussions, and  at  times  reminds  one  of  the  mysti- 
cism of  St.  Victor.  In  consequence  of  the  fiill 
man's  knowledge  is  allowed  to  be  imperfect,  and 
in  need  of  a  revelation  (P.  I.  q.  2.  m.  1.  Art  3). 
Perfect  knowledge  will  only  be  attained  in  hea- 
ven. In  this  life,  our  vision  is  like  that  of  an 
owl  at  mid-day,  as  Aristotle  says  (P.  II.  q.  1). 
Only  through  grace  are  the  pure  in  heart  per- 
mitted to  see  Ood  face  to  face.  Gk>d  cannot  be 
known  either  by  the  senses  or  the  natural  appre- 
hension ;  not  by  the  imagination,  which  brings 
distant  objects  near,  nor  by  the  alietraot  contem- 
plations of  reason  (ratio),  nor  by  intuition. 
These  views  closely  correspond  with  those  of 
mysticism  (P.  I.  q.  2.  m.  2.  or.  1.  sqq.).  But 
beyond  this  involuntary  agreement  no  other 
traces  of  mysticism  are  found  in  Alexander. 
Indeed  these  modest  concessions  have  hardly 
escaped  until  we  find  him  disputing  with  a  scho- 
lastic boldness  which  seems  to  know  everything. 

Alexander's  gumma,  like  those  of  Lombard, 
is  divided  into  4  parts.  The  first  developes,  in 
74  quaeilionti,  the  doctrines  of  God,  His  being, 
attributes,  and    trinity.    The   second,   in   189 

?uaestumea,  treats  of  creation,  angels,  man,  the 
all,  and  sin.  The  third,  in  83  quaestiones,  treats 
of  redemption,  the  incarnation,  the  person  and 
natures  of  Christ,  law,  and  grace.  The  fourth, 
in  114  quaaiionet,  treats  of  the  sacraments. 
Each  question  is  divided  into  membra,  these 
again  are  subdivided  into  artieula,  and  these 
finally,  if  the  subject  requires  it,  into  para- 
graphs. From  these  outlines  however  there  are 
numerous  diversions  for  the  consideration  of 
other  points.  Thus  nnder  the  divine  attribute 
of  truth,  the  abstract  idea  of  the  true  and  false 
is  taken  up,  and  the  Question  discussed  whether 
the  distinction  is  real,  or  only  humanly  subjeo- 
tive.  And  nnder  the  doctrine  of  the  final  judg- 
ment he  introduces  an  essay  upon  civil  processes, 
judges,  advocates,  prosecutors,  defendants,  wit- 
nesses, &o.  And  in  treating  of  tithes  and  first- 
fruits,  as  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence 
(P.  III.  q.  40.  sqq.),  he  dwells  with  manifest 
pleasure  upon  such  figurative  expressions  as 
"book  of  life,"  "beholding  face  to  face,"  the 
indefiniteness  of  which  allow  a  vast  deal  to  be 
said  about  them.  Towards  the  close  of  his  work 
the  interests  of  the  Mendicant  Friars  are  made 
very  prominent,  for  in  treating  of  the  immaoo- 
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late  conception  of  Mary  he  not  ont  j  eonunends 
tbe  severity  of  the  Franciscans,  but  also  defends 
the  position  occupied  by  the  Mendicants  in  the 
Church.  In  treating  of  alms  and  Christian 
poverty  he  ar^es  that  begging  is  allowable  and 
even  meritorious,  and  that  laboring  for  suste- 
nance is  superfluous ;  he  also  claims  for  his 
Order  the  right  of  performing  spiritual  services, 
and  delivering  theological  lectures,  exciting  a 
quarrel  with  the  secular  clergy  by  the  former, 
and  with  the  University  by  the  latter.  He  sup- 
ported both  views  by  reference  to  apostolic  prac- 
tice. In  practical  matters  Alexander  did  not 
display  the  rigor  originally  characteristic  of  the 
Franefsoans,  but  rather  a  leniency  of  discipline 
which,  though  contrary  to  the  design  of  the 
founder,  soon  prevailed  in  that  Order.  He  does 
indeed  denounce  theatres,  false  hair,  painting, 
Ac.,  in  the  old  church  spirit  (P.  IV.  q.  48.  m.  8), 
but  allows  a  wife  to  make  herself  as  attractive 
to  her  husband  as  possible  by  gay  attire.  He 
further  justifies  the  receipt  of  alms  from  houses 
of  ill-fame,  gambling,  &c.,  so  that  what  is  ill- 
gotten  may  be  turned  to  a  good  use.  Secret 
pits  of  this  sort  the  Church  will  not  refuse, 
uiough  everything  which  would  cause  public 
scandal  should  be  avoided.  We  may  also  cite  s 
few  rare  questions  discussed  as  characteristic  of 
Alexander:  as,  whether  in  Paradise  generation 
was  combined  with  lust ;  whether  in  tnat  period 
more  sons  than  daughters  were  bom  (he  thinks 
sons,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  male 
sex)  ;  whether  Mary  could  nave  been  holier  than 
she  was  (P.  I.  q.  21.  m.  3.  art.  6) ;  would  it  be 
proper  to  irish  that  the  martyrs  bad  not  been 
put  to  death  ;  whether  it  was  right  for  Christ  to 
weep  over  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seeing 
Qod  had  determined  upon  it ;  would  it  be  right 
to  wish  that  the  wickea  might  not  be  punished 
(P.  II.  q.  41.  m.  6),  Ac.  He  thinks  Adam  died 
at  3  P.  M.,  because  Christ  died  at  that  hoar. 
And  all  these  points  are  discussed  pro  and  con- 
tra, and  according  to  all  the  rules  ofhis  peculiar 
method.  It  is  no  wonder  that  scholasticism  fell 
under  the  weight  of  such  dialecdos. 

Rkttbkko.* 

Alexander  I.  (Pope)  ranks  among  the  Bish- 
ops of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  Euaristos  (or 
iiuarestos,  tllO)i  <^i>d  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Hadrian  (119).  £kueb.  H.  E. 
IV.  4;  Iren.  IV.  3;  Aug.  Epn.  161.  The  Ro- 
mish Church,  in  its  usual  annistorical  way  of 
referring  later  innovations  to  primitive  times, 
attributes  to  this  bishop  the  introduction  of  holy 
water,  and  the  custom  of  mixing  water  with  tbe 
sacramental  wine,  &c.  (Walch,  Entwurf  e.  voll- 
atilnd.  Hist.  d.  Pilbste,  2  Aufl.  1758,  8.  47). 

H.  P.* 

Alezandta  IL  {Arudm,  bom  in  Milan,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lucca)  was  Hildebrand's  pre- 
deoessor  (1061-1073),  and  the  last  of  the  four 
popes  whom  Hildebrand  completely  controlled 
nefore  his  accession.  Prior  to  his  election  Alex- 
ander was  a  zealous  opponent  of  simony,  and  a 
warm  advocate  of  celitxicy ;  and  during  the  12 
years  of  his  pontificate  he  labored  earnestly  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  principles  which  were 
finally  established  by  his  successor.  As  he  had 
been  crowned  vrithout  the  approbation  of  Empe- 
ror Henry  IV.,  or  rather  that  of  tbe  regency  nnaer 


Agnes  (see  Nicolas  I.  and  Oardinah,  OoOege  of), 
the  empress,  at  the  suggestion  of  several  Itabaa 
nobles,  ordered  a  counter  election  in  Bade, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Cadolaus  of 
Parma  (Ilonorius  II.).  The  conflict  thus  occa- 
sioned was  speedily  terminated  by  the  famous 
coup  de  main  of  Hanno,  Archbishop  of  Menta 
(see  Hanno),  who  abducted  the  young  emperor, 
usurped  the  government  (1062),  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  Alexander,  and  formally  deposed 
Honorius  II.  in  Mantua  (1067).,  (Comp.  art. 
Normans,  MUan  Church,  P.  Vamiam.)  AIe]C- 
ander's  coarse  toward  Henry  IV.,  in  summoning 
that  emperor  to  answer  in  Rome  to  the  charges 
of  divorcing  his  wife,  and  simony  (to  which 
Henry  of  course  paid  no  attention),  forms  a  si^ 
nificant  prelude  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  hi* 
celebrated  successor.  Alexander  died  April.21, 
1073.  Cardinal  Nicolas  of  Arragon :  Vita  AL 
11.  in  MunOori  Script,  ital.  III.  302.  Ac.;  Walch, 
Pilbste,  224,  fto.;  Gieteler's  and  Neander's  Eo* 
des.  Hist  H.  P.* 

Alexander  HL  (Pope  1159-1181),  previously 
Cardinal  Roland  of  Siena,  bad  been  employed 
on  important  missions  by  his  predecessor,  Had> 
rian  IV.,  and  was  called  to  the  papal  chair  at  a 
critical  moment.  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa)  in 
his  second  expedition  against  Rome,  had  sno- 
oeeded  on  the  field  of  Ronoal  in  most  effectuallr 
vindicating  his  feudal  rights,  and  Hadrian  IV. 
(see  Art.)  had  only  been  prevented  by  death  from 
issuing  the  ban  against  him,  when  Alexander 
was  called  to  prosecute  the  contest  with  the 
mighty  emperor.  Tbe  ditSculty  of  the  task  was 
increased  by  the  existence  of  a  party  in  favor  of 
the  emperor  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  by  whom 
Victor  IV.  had  been  elected  in  opposition  to 
Alexander.  The  emperor  ratified  Victor's  elo 
tion  in  Padua,  1160,  and  his  place  was  subse- 
quently filled,  first  by  Paschal  III.  (1164),  then 
by  Calixtns  III.  (1168).  One  tovm  after  another 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
Alexander  foand  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  Italr 
and  fled  to  France,  where  he  remained  nntu 
1165.  Finally  he  conquered  Frederick.  Two 
causes  contributed  mainly  to  this  result.  In  the 
first  place,  Alexander  had  the  clergy,  and  espe- 
cially the  monks,  on  his  side.  The  Cistercians, 
who  were  scattered  over  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, and  persecuted  as  his  friends,  flocked  in 
droves  from  other  countries  to  France.  The  Car- 
thusians  also  hastened  to  his  relief.  Alexander 
also  managed  to  attach  the  Longobards  to  his 
cause.  These  had  been  induced  by  their  hatred 
of  the  imperial  oppressions  to  join  the  league  of 
Verona,  1164.  Toe  war  waged  by  these  oom- 
bined  parties  against  the  Germans  e«ded  with 
the  battle  of  I«gnano  on  May  29,  1167,  after 
which  Frederick  concluded  a  peace  with  Alex- 
ander at  Venice,  abandoned  tne  antipope,  and 
even  kissed  Alexander's  toe  (Raumtr,  Hohen- 
staufen,  II.  16,  &c. ;  Voiat,  Gesch.  d.  Lombard- 
enb.  u.  8.  kampfes  mit  Fried.  I.,  KSninb.  818 ; 
H.  Renter,  Gesch.  Alexand.  III.  n.  d.  Kirche  8. 
Zeit,  Beriin,  845,  L;  Oieseler,  Eccl.  Hist). 
There  was  another  prince  whom  Alexander 
humbled  still  more  in  his  contest  for  hierarchical 
ascendency,  Henry  II.  of  England.  Although 
under  the  Norman  kings  of  England  the  olei^ 
had  been  kept  in  proper  suboidination,  advan- 
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Ug«  bad  be«n  taken  of  the  \reakne«8  and  bigotry 
of  Stephen  (1135—54)  to  secure  their  indepen- 
denoe  of  civil  aathority,  by  persuading  him  to 
form  a  close  alliance  with  Rome.  This  opened 
the  way  for  the  grossest  immorality  araoDg  them, 
«(pecislly  as  ecclesiastics  were  not  likely  to  deal 
MTerely  with  delinquents  of  their  own  class. 
Desiring  to  check  these  evils,  Henry,  who  inhe- 
rited the  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  bad  filled  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  after  the  death  of  Theobald, 
by  appointing  Becket  bis  successor,  believing 
that  he  would  aid  any  attempts  at  reform.  It  is 
well  known  how  greatly  Henry  was  disappointed. 
From  the  day  of^his  appointmeot  Becket  strove 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  which  was 
the  leading  thought  of  that  age,  and  became 
Alexander's  moet  intimate  friend,  and  rendered 
the  Pope  the  same  service  in  England  which  the 
nooks  and  Longobards  had  previously  rendered 
on  the  continent.    At  the  Assembly  of  Clarendon 

ill64)  the  hereditary  rights  of  Henry  were  set 
orth  and  confirmed  in  the  16  constituiima. 
Becket  also  swore  allegiance,  but  soon  repented 
and  was  released  from  his  oath  by  the  Pope.  In 
reference  to  his  flight  from  England,  &c.,  see 
Becket.  England  was  banned,  Becket  canonized. 
At  length  Henry  was  so  deeply  humbled  that  he 
ooDsented  to  the  penance  of  going  barefooted  to 
Becket's  grave,  and  baring  his  back  to  the  rods 
of  the  monks.  Alexander  had  triumphed  and 
obtained  all  the  prerogatives  which  the  Church 
demanded.  Thenceforth  papal  power  was  more 
firmly  established  in  England  than  in  any  other 
eoontry.  Alexander  succeeded  also  in  extend- 
ing Hildebrand's  idea  of  the  papacy  to  other 
eoantries.  Alpbonso  I.  had  assumed  the  crown 
of  Portoeal,  but  was  not  confirmed  as  king  until 
in  1179  ne  had  paid  Alexander  an  enormous 
•am.  The  king  of  Scotland  was  put  under  ban 
beeanse  he  had  appointed  his  chaplain  Hugo, 
and  not  the  papal  candidate  John  Scott,  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews.  Alexander  also  excluded  the 
Roman  people  and  oler^,  and  all  foreign  pow- 
er*, from  participation  in  the  election  of  popes, 
allowing  none  but  cardinals  to  vote,  and  enacted 
that  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  were  necessary 
to  a  choice.  He  furthermore  deprived  councils 
and  bishops  of  the  right  of  canonization,  and 
classed  it  among  the  caM»ae  majores  to  be  de- 
cided only  by  the  popes.  In  1179  be  convoked 
tb«  third  Lateran  Council  (reckoned  the  11th 
(Eoamenical  by  the  Romish  Church),  which,  in 
addition  to  the  above-named  ordinance  concern- 
ing elections  for  popes,  decreed  the  release  of 
ebttreb  property  from  taxation,  and  adopted  a 
canon  forbidding  laymen  to  prosecute  ecclesias- 
tics under  penalty  of  excommunication.  Alex- 
ander  farther  signalized  himself  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  Inquisition  (see  Catkaruis),  al- 
though its  machinery  was  not  put  in  full  opera- 
tion nntil  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  (ifuraiori, 
Seratore*  rer.  Hal.  III.  1,  442,  &e.;  LyttUim, 
Life  of  Henry  II.,  Lond.  1767,  Vol.  II.  and  III.; 
Tuner,  Hist,  of  Enriand,  London,  1839,  Vol. 
IV. ;  Reuter  as  quoted  above].  H.  P  ♦ 

Alszander  iV.,  Count  or  Segni,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Veletri,  occupied  the  papal 
ebair  from  1254-1261.  The  continued  contest 
m'tb  the  HobenstaufTen  rendered  the  6}  years 
of  iiis  reign  anxious  and  exciting.    Frederick 


II.  bad  died  in  1250;  his  son  Conrad,  who  had 
carried  on  his  father's  projects  in  Italy,  in  1254 ; 
nnd  only  his  younger  son  Conradin  survived. 
But  Manfred,  Conrad's  half-brother,  resisted  the 
papal  interests  in  Italy  all  the  more  vi^rously. 
When  it  became  evident  that  the  Pope  mtendeid 
to  violate  his  promise  to  Conradin,  Manfred 
severed  the  entire  kingdom  of  Sicily  from  papal 
allegiance,  and  placed  himself  upon  the  throne 
(1258).  The  papal  ban  which  followed  was  so 
little  regarded  by  the  Sicilians  that  they  united 
with  the  Saracens  in  the  following  year,  and 
entering  Rome  by  force,  compelled  the  Pope  to 
recognize  Manfred  as  king.  What  followed  may 
be  seen  in  the  Arts.  Urban  IV.  and  Clement  IV. 
Alexander  however  was  not  merely  annoyed  by 
these  troubles  from  without,  but  was  still  more 
sorely  pressed  in  Rome  itself  by  the  ffustious 
strifes  of  the  Guelpbs  and  Ghibellines,  which 
then  agitated  Italy  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Pope  was  compelled  (^1259)  to  flee  from  Rome  to 
his  native  town,  Viterbo.  He  was  more  success- 
ful in  establishing  the  papal  authority  in  foreign 
lands,  especially  m  Gerpiany,  where  he  decided 
(1259)  the  contest  for  the  German  tbrope  in 
favor  of  Cornwallis  against  Alfred  of  Castile.  In 
that  case  he  also  did  great  injustice  to  Conradin, 
whose  prior  claims  were  wholly  disregarded. 
His  predecessor.  Innocent  IV.,  to  prevent  Sicily 
from  falling  to  the  Hohenstauffen,  had  (1253) 
oflered  it  to  Richard  of  Cornwall,  who  however 
replied  that  the  ofiier  seemed  to  him  as  if  some 
one  should  say:  if  you  soale  and  subdue  the 
moon  I  will  give  or  sell  it  to  you.  Henry  III, 
of  England  was  not  so  wise,  forne  gladly  grasped 
(1254)  at  the  proffered  prize,  and  appointed  his 
son  Edmund  regent  of  Sicily,  after  paying  the 
Pope  an  enormous  sum  for  it.  Alexander  con- 
firmed this  cession  of  Innocent,  which  still  re- 
mained to  be  secured,  on  condition  of  England's 
paying  annually  several  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  at  the  same  time  sent  legates  to  that 
country  to  preach  a  crusade  against  Manfred  and 
collect  abundance  of  gold.  Thus  England  was 
drawn  into  a  conflict  tor  which  her  only  reward 
was  an  empty  titie.  Six  years  later  Sicily  fell 
into  the  bands  of  France.  Alexander  also 
labored  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  He  was  also  the  special  patron  of 
the  Mendicants,  to  please  whom  he  censured 
their  chief  opponent  (1256),  William  de  tancia 
amort.  In  the  same  year  he  invested  the  scat- 
tered Ailigustin-exeuntes  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Mendicant  orders  (Raumer,  Gescb.  d.  llohenst.. 
IV.  376,  4o. ;  two  biographies  in  Muratori,  Ser. 
rer.  tial.  III.  1, 692].  H.  P.* 

Alexander  Y.  (Peter  Philargi)  reigned  only 
10  months  (June  26,  1409-May  3. 1410).  He 
was  bom  in  Candia,  joined  the  Franciscans,  and 
studied  in  Oxford  and  Paris.  By  the  influence 
of  Gelazzio  Visconti  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  afterwards  made  cardinal 
by  Innocent  VII.  He  participated  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  and  after  that  Council  had  deposed 
Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  the  cardinals 
there  assembled  elected  him  in  their  stead.  The 
cardinals  had  been  constrained  to  give  oath,  that 
the  person  whom  they  would  elect  should  not 
dissolve  the  Council,  nor  permit  it  to  be  dis- 
solved, until  the  proposed  reformation  of  the 
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Charoh  had  been  accomplished.  It  was  ardently 
hoped  also  that  Aleznnaer  woald  carry  the  pro- 
ject throogb,  as  he  had  preriously  the  reputation 
of  being  a  man  of  liberal  riews.  In  this  he  de- 
ceived them.  An  able  theologian,  bat  of  weak 
purpose,  he  was  simply  a  tool  of  the  Franciscans 
(or  Minorites),  and  the  cardinals  who  had  elected 
Dim,  especially  Costa,  celebrated  as  his  snccessor 
John  XXIII.  Instead  of  promoting  the  true 
object  of  the  Coancil,  he  seemed  chiely  anxious 
to  distribute  the  most  important  and  profitable 
offices  among  his  friends.  The  beet  informed 
writers  also  say  (as  Tkeod.  of  Niem,  his  private 
secretary)  that  these  appointments  were  made 
without  reason,  moderation,  or  regard  to  merit. 
Peter  D'Ailly  says,  that  in  his  timidity  he  yielded 
eveiTthing  to  the  cardinals.  He  could  therefore 
justly  say  of  himself:  a  wealthy  bishop  became 
a  powerful  cardinal,  and  an  indigent  pope.  He 
granted  the  Mendicant  Monks  the  privilege  of 
Bearing  confessions,  which  so  conflicted  with  the 
interests  of  the  secular  clergy  that  his  snccessors 
.had  to  annul  it  In  the  great  movement  of  his 
time,  the  Reformation,  he  did  bat  little,  and  dis- 
solved (April  7,  1409)  as  speedilif  as  possible  a 
Council  which  proved  very  annoying  to  him  and 
the  cardinals.  Soon  after  this  be  died,  as  was 
generally  believed,  and  as  appears  from  the  acts 
of  the  subsequent  Council  of  Constance,  from 
the  effects  of  poison  administered  by  his  suc- 
cessor (<7i«*e2er,  Eccles.  Hist).  H.  P.* 

Alexander  YI.  (Roderigo  Borgia),  one  of  the 
most  noted  popes  (1492-Aag.  18,  1503),  was 
bom  in  Valencia,  and  called  from  Spain  to  Italy 
by  bis  uncle  (?)  Calixtas  III.  In  Rome  he  dis- 
played such  talents,  especially  for  business,  that 
he  was  soon  appointed  Archbishop  of  Valencia, 
then  (1455)  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Porto,  and  in  a 
short  ^me  vice-chancellor.  After  the  death  of 
Innocent  VIII.  (1492)  he  secured  the  vacancy 
by  bribing  a  m^ority  of  the  cardinals,  and  took 
the  chair  on  the  2d  oS  August.  As  cardinal  he 
had  lived  in  adultery  with  a  Roman  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children,  Louis,  Csesar,  John, 
Godfrey,  and  Lucretia.  His  noblest  business  as 
Pope  was  the  elevation  of  these  bastards,  ond 
the  establishment  of  hereditary  rights  for  his 
family  in  Italy.  This  was  the  aim  even  of  his 
political  schemes:  "the  marrying,  equipment, 
and  settlement  of  the  Pope's  children,  was  the 
momentous  occasion  of  the  agitation  of  the 
world"  (L.  Banke).  This  fact  alone  seems  to 
explain  the  almost  fiitbaloas  dishonesty  and  vil- 
lany  of  his  worldly  policy,  Machiavelli's  praise 
of  which  is  the  best  proof  of  its  outrageons  cha- 
racter. First  he  made  Louis  Duke  of  Candia, 
and  soon  after  had  the  impudence  to  deprive 
Benevento  of  his  office  that  Louis  might  get  it 
His  favorites  however  were  Csesar  and  Lucretia. 
Lucretia  was  married  in  quick  succession  to  four 
men,  each  of  whom  was  either  murdered  or  di- 
Torced.  Csaear  was  the  murderer  of  his  brother 
Louis  (whose  corpse  he  had  thrown  into  the 
Tiber),  of  his  brother-in-law  Alphonso  (Lucre- 
tia's  third  husband),  and  of  four  noblemen,  and 
bore  other  marks  of  crime,  for  the  instigation  of 
which  his  father  deserves  most  credit  Ilis 
hands  were  hardly  washed  clean  of  these  miir- 
ders,  when  he  was  appointed  (1493)  cardinal. 
But  he  soon  threw  away  the  red  hat^  that  he 


might  more  nnmolestedly  pursue  his  scheme  for 
obtaining  temporal  power,  and  with  his  father 
joined  the  Guelph  family  Orsini,  in  an  attempt 
to  extirpate  the  Ghibelline  Colonnas.  Sword 
and  poison  however  had  hardly  dispatched  these, 
nntil  the  Pope  and  his  son  turned  upon  their 
Gnelph  confederates  with  the  same  cruel  wear 
pons.  A  similar  course  was  pursued  against 
the  Italian  princes  and  states.  In  1494  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  was  incited  against  Naples. 
Naples  being  subdued,  a  league  was  formed  with 
Sultan  Bayezid  II.,  then  with  Venice,  Milan, 
and  the  German  emperor.  Afterwards,  upon 
Frederic  of  Naples  refusing  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter to  Caesar,  the  Pope  did  Louis  Xfl.  of  France 
the  favor  of  granting  a  divorce  from  his  wift^ 
upon  condition  that  he  would  conquer  the  Nea- 
politan and  other  districts  for  that  son ;  being 
thus  ever  true  to  the  same  sordid  motives.  The 
death  of  this  Pope,  who  was  fitly  styled  the  Nero 
or  Tiberius  of  Christian  Rome,  was  worthy  of 
his  life.  It  is  credibly  reported  (Ranke,  Hist 
of  the  Popes)  that  on  a  certain  occasion  be  in- 
vited Arian  de  Corveto,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
cardinals,  to  dine  with  him,  designing  to  poison 
him ;  but  the  cook  having  been  bribed  by  the 
suspicious  cardinal,  set  the  fatal  dish  before 
Alexander,  who  ate  it  and  suddenly  died,  Aqe. 
18,  1503.  Lost,  ambition  and  avarice  were  Al- 
exander's leading  traits.  Much  of  the  scandsl 
reported  of  him  may  indeed  be  fictitious;  a* 
that  he  was  guilty  of  incest  with  his  own  dangb- 
ter,  the  first  mention  of  which  is  found  in  soine 
Neapolitan  poets,  who  bore  him  political  malioe 
(Quuxiardini  alludes  to  it,  but  merely  as  a 
rumor;  Roseoe,  Life  of  Leo  X.,  London,  1842, 
429,  &c.).  But  the  mere  impntation  of  such  aa 
enormity,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  ramor 
among  the  people  of^  Rome,  whom  he  alws^i 
treated  with  a  kindness  the  very  reverse  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  nobles,  show  what  be  vu 
thought  capable  of  perpetrating.  It  is  certain  at 
least  that  during  his  reign  the  vilest  scenes  were 
enacted  at  the  papal  court,  and  that  great  loxitr 
of  morals  wasprevalent.  The  great  reproscn 
which  he  occasioned  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing epigram,  which,  as  the  Hungarian  monk 
Tubero  relates,  was  repeated  everywhere:  Vendil 
Alaeander  clavet,  allaria,  Chrislum;  EmeraiSk 
prhu,  venderejvre  potat.  There  were  not  want- 
ing those  either  who  called  him  Antichrist  The 
Florentine  prophet,  Jerome  Savonarola,  WM 
most  fearless  in  exposing  his  wickedness  and 
foretelling  his  doom.  Aner  vainly  attempting 
to  silence  him  by  flattery  and  promises,  Alex- 
ander had  him  burned  as  a  heretic  in  1498. 
This  Pope  acquired  some  notoriety  by  the  p«rt 
he  took  in  the  American  relations  of  >Spsin 
and  Portugal  (1493),  and  as  the  orij5inator 
of  the  censorship  of  books  (a  reeulstion  m 
which  he  must  have  felt  special  interest), 
which  was  introduced  into  Germany  in  1503 
(Gordon,  Life  of  Alex.  VI.,  London,  1720,  foL; 
the  author  follows  mainly  the  diary  of  Bnrehard, 
who  vras  intimately  acquainted  with  the_  Pop* 


and  bis  court,  but  prates  rather  too  much  in  tbu 
diary).  H.  P.*  , 

Alexander  VII.  {Fahio  Chigi  of  Sien*) 
reigned  from  April  8,  1655,  to  May  1607.  " 
the   election  of  his   immediate   predecessorSi 
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•ither  Oie  nephews  of  the  deeeued  Pope,  or 
Ibreien  pewen,  had  swnyed  the  votes.    In  the 
tODcfaTe  which   elected  him,   an    independent 
party  (the  Band  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  commonly 
tailed  Stpiadrvne  volanU),  which  desired  a  Pope 
who  would  correct  the  abases  of  his  predeces- 
•ort,  and  espeinally  protnisO  to  sappress  nepo- 
tifm,  predominated.    Chigi  had  all  along  pro- 
fessed abhorrence  of  those  abases,  and  for  a 
time  after  his  election  gave  office  to  none  of  his 
lelatiTes,  bat  even  forbid  their  visiting  Rome. 
This  modesty  however  lasted  only  a  year.    The 
Jesotts,  who  hoped  by  means  of  relatives  to 
exert  a  greater  influenee  npon  the  Pope,  per- 
suaded  him   to   drop  this  policy.     Oliva,   the 
rector  of  tlie  Jesuit  College,  even  pronounced  his 
eoorse  sinfuL    In  April,  1656,  he  yielded  to 
their  ar^ments,  and  bestowed  the  most  lacra- 
tive  stations  upon  his  brothers  and  nephews,  and 
even  remembered  distant  lelatives.    A  like  un- 
happy change  took  place  in  his  private  life. 
Althoagb  previoDsly  an  ascetic,  he  now  enve- 
kped  himself  and  his  oourt  with  splendid  mag- 
nifleence,  expending  vast  sams  apon  buildings, 
among  whicli  the  Colonnade  and  Peter'g-plaoe 
tre   most    noted.     If   his    practical    tact  and 
ictivity  as   cardinal  excitea  wonder,  and  led 
Innocent  X.  to  engage  him  on  many  important 
missions,  as  in  the  transactions  of  the  Westpha- 
lian  peace,  as  a  p|0^  he  caused  equal  sarprise 
by  bis  great  inactivity,  excepting  in  reading  and 
writing  poetry.     A  volume  of   his  effusions, 
"PiUomatki  labore*  juveniles,"  was  published  in 
Paris,  1656.     Bat  however  unimportant  person- 
ally,  his  pontificate  was  marked  by  several  ia 
teiesting  events.     1)  Transitions  of  prominent 
Protestants,  sach  as  had  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  his    predecessor,  continaed  to   take 
pltee.  ^  Among  these  was  Ilolstein,  previoosly 
lector  in  Hamburg.    But  a  more  notable  case 
wu  that  of  the  daughter  of  Gustavns  Adolphns, 
Qnten  Christiana  <»  Sweden  (see  Art.),  which 
oeeorred  in  1656.    Her  arrival  in  Rome  was 
vell-Digh  triumphal.     The  Pope  gloried  in  it 
Bore  than  in  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Mo- 
iDceo.    UofortunatelT  bis  joy  was  soon  embit- 
tsred  by  frequent  strifes  with  the  arrogant  and 
•srcastio  princess.    Greatly  flattered  as  Alex- 
toder  felt  himself  by  this  royal  accession  to  the 
Cbnreh,  he  was  the  more  deeply  hombled  by 
2)  his  controversy  with  Louis  XIV.,  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of'^ which  iras  as  follows:  Louis' 
tabassador  in  Rome  was  the  Duke  of  Criquet, 
«bose  attendants  came  into  collision  with  the 
Pope's  body-guard  (composed  of  Corsicans).  The 
QohtcI  rose  to  soeh  a  pitch  at  length  that  the 
Ccnicans  assailed  the  duke  himself,  firing  at  him 
throngfa  the  windows  of  his  residence,  and  into 
his  carriage.     The  duke  of  course  immediately 
left  Rome,  the  papal  Nuncio  was  ordered  to 
leave  France,  Avignon  was  taken  from  Louis, 
the  ehunw  were  revived  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 
(who  stood  in  allegiance  to  France)  upon  Castro, 
which  the  Pope  bad  invested,  and  it  was  speed- 
ily arranged  that  a  large  army  should  cross  the 
•AJp*.     Very  soon,  however,  the    Pope,    who 
VMhed  to  settle  the  matter  quietly,  was  oom- 
V«U«d  to  accept  the  convention  of  Pisa  (1664), 
to  yield  Castro,  to  dismiss  his  Corsican  body- 
luird,  and  even  to  erect  a  pillar  in  a  public  part 


of  Rome  with  the  inscription :  "  The  Corsicans 
are  forever  disqnalifled  from  serving  the  papal 
chair;"  a  memorial  at  once  of  their  disgrace 
and  the  Pope's  hamiliation.  Subsequently 
Louis  permitted  the  pillar  to  be  removed.  Alex-' 
ander  would  however  hardly  have  fared  so  badly 
in  this  contest,  but  for  his  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  France  at  the  Westphalian  peace 
convention ;  moreover  he  hated  Mazarini  for  his 
partiality  for  Cromwell.  But  however  detri- 
mental to  the  political  influence  of  the  Pope  this 
affair  proved,  he  lost  still  more  moral  influence 
3)  by  his  participation  in  the  contests  of  the 
Jansenists  and  Jesuits.  During  his  earlier  so- 
journ in  Germany  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Jansen's  "Augustin,"  and  earnestly  de- 
nounced it,  and  sought  to  procure  the  condem- 
nation by  Innocent  X.  of  the  Jansenist  doctrines. 
On  becoming  Pope  he  pressed  the  matter,  and 
the  ban  was  delayed  only  by  some  uncertainty  , 
as  to  whether  the  five  heresies  which  the  Jesnito 
charged  against  the  Jansenist  works  were  really 
contained  in  them,  which  the  latter  denied. 
Alexander  made  short  work  of  it,  solemnly  de- 
claring that  the  books  contained  the  heresies, 
and  that  Jansen  held  them  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  condemned.  The  Jansenists  denied 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  matters  of  fact ; 
the  Jesuits  baid  the  impudence  to  contend  fo(  it 
even  in  such  cases.  But  whilst  the  Jesuits 
valoronsly  fought  for  this  view,  "  the  Florentine 
legate  declared  that  the  Pope  never  uttered  a 
true  word"  (Hose).  In  the  old  controvert 
about  the  immaculate  conception,  Alexander 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Franciscans,  with  the 
proviso  however,  that  none  should  be  pronounced 
oeretical  for  holding  the  opposite  view.  Alez- 
tuider  created  some  saints  also :  Francis  of  Sales 
(tl665),  and  Thomas  of  Villa  Nova  (tl555). 
IWcUeh,  Oescfa.  d.  Fdbste,  424,  kc.;  Rankt,  do. 
do. ;  Schrdckh,  Kirchengesch.  VI.  VII.) 

H.  P.* 
Alexander  WIXL,  Ottoboni  of  Venice  f  which 
he  subsequently  supported  against  the  Turks), 
was  cardinal  under  Innocent  X.,  Alexander  VII. 
and  his  successor  Datarius.  He  ascended  the 
papal  chair  in  his  80th  year,  on  Oct.  6, 1689,  and 
occupied  it  until  Feb.  1,  1691.  Innocent  XI. 
bequeathed  to  him  the  controversy  concerning 
the  exemption  of  the  residences  ot  foreign  am- 
bassadors in  Rome  from  civil  attachments  {la 
fianehai*e),  together  with  the  results  of  bis 
firmness  exhibited  in  urging  the  relinqnish'- 
in«nt  of  that  matter  by  France,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  Avignon  (see /nnoce»<.Z7.).  Although 
Alexander  was  on  good  terms  wito  France  (to 
which  he  chiefly  owed  his  elevation),  the  spirit 
of  his  office  was  still  so  strong  in  him  that  he 
imitated  his  predecessor  in  declaring  void  the  four 
statutes  of  1682,  which  guaranteed  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  Ghillican  Church.  He  also  main- 
tained an  independent  position  with  reference  to 
the  Jesuits.  Though  hostile  to  the  Jansenists, 
and  inclined  to  the  Jesuits,  he  nevertheless  oon- 
demned  the  Jesuit  doctrine  of  philosophical 
sin,  especially  as  advocated  by  Bougot,  Professor 
in  Dijon  (see  Art).  His  reign  however  stands 
in  unfavorable  contrast  with  that  of  bis  prede- 
cessor, by  the  re-introduction  of  nepotism,  which 
Innocent  XI.  had  completely  banished  from  his 
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court,  aa  well  as  hj  bis  prodigal  liberality  to- 
wards his  relatives,  to  the  exhausting  of  the 
papal  treasury.  He  purchased  the  library  of 
Christiana,  and  placed  it  in  the  Vatican. 

H.  P.* 
Alexander  Hatalis.— (See  KaialU.) 

Alexander  Keviky,  one  of  the  most  honored 
Russian  saints,  was  born  (1218)  in  Vladimir, 
the  second  son  of  the  Grand  Doke  Jaroslaus  U. 
After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Feodor,  and 
soon  after  the  Mongol  invasion  of  Russia  (1238), 
he  assumed  the  government  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Novgorod,  which  the  Mongols  had  not  yet 
entered,  and  notwithstanding  hia  youth  managed 
affairs  with  so  much  discretion  that  he  soon  won 
the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  and  displayed 
such  courage  as  intimidated  his  enemies.  In 
1241  he  achieved  several  splendid  victories  over 
the  Swedes,  Lieflanders,  and  Lithuanians,  on 
the  banlis  of  the  Neva,  whence  he  derived  bis 
surname.  Peter  the  Great  subsequently  erected 
a  monastery  bearing  his  name,  on  the  spot  in 
St.  Petersburg  where  he  bad  gained  his  greatest 
victory.  After  the  death  of  his  father  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Kiev  also  came  under  hia  jurisdiction, 
which,  in  connection  with  Novgorod,  be  gov- 
erned with  great  ability  until  his  death  in  12C3. 
In  regard  to  his  relations  to  the  Greek  Church, 
we  must  specially  notice  his  steadfast  resistance 
of  the  attempts  of  Innocent  IV.  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  Romish  Church,  and  bis  declaration 
(1246):  "That  neither  fire,  water  nor  sword 
should  make  him  renounce  bis  faith."  The 
Pope  however  renewed  the  effort  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander  from  Lyons,  Feb.  10, 1248 : 
"  Your  father,  Jaroslaus,  was  bedewed  with 
divine  grace,  and,  as  we  have  learned  from  the 
Monks  nf  Carpini,  during  his  stay  in  Tartary 
expressed  the  desire  to  bo  nnited  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  which  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  done  had  not  death  suddenly  called 
him  away.  That  desire  however  has,  in  all 
probability,  gained  for  him  an  exalted  place  in 
heaven.  As  vou  therefore  are  bound,  as  his 
son,  to  follow  his  example,  if  you  hope  for  tem- 
poral prosperity  and  future  bliss,  and  on  the 
contrary  will  betray  a  sad  want  of  consideration 
if  you  refuse  to  obey  God  or  me,  his  vicegerent, 
we  admonish  and  beseech  you  forthwith  to  con- 
fess the  Romish  Church  as  your  mother,  and  to 
place  yourself  and  your  subjects  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  and  the  chair  of  Peter,  and 
thus  ensure  ^our  eternal  salvation.  If  you  com- 
ply with  this  admonition,  yon  are  hereby  as- 
sured that  yon  shall  hold  a  high  rank  among 
other  Catholic  princes,  and  that  we  shall  always 
labor  to  promote  the  glory  of  your  name.  And 
if  ever  toe  barbarians  should  attack  you  or  your 
children,  you  will  only  need  to  call  upon  the 
knights  of  the  Liefiand  Order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  assistance."  This  letter  wns  carried 
to  the  grand-duke  by  two  adroit  cardinals.  Al- 
exander, after  consultation  with  the  most  influ- 
ential and  prudent  men  of  his  government,  re- 
plied: "We  acknowledge  as  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Church  all  that  was  held  as  such  from 
Adam  to  the  flood,  from  the  flood  until  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  from  Abraham  until  the  pas- 
enge  through  the  Red  Sea,  from  thence  till 
David's  death,  from  the  reign  of  Solomon  until 


the  time  of  Angostos  and  the  birth  of  Christ, 
from  his  birth  to  his  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  to  heaven,  from  that  time  till  Con- 
stantino, and  from  the  first  until  the  seventh 
(Ecumenical  Connoil ;  but  your  doctrine  we  will 
not  acknowledge."  His  zeal  for  tfae  Church  to 
which  he  so  faithfully  adhered  was  displayed, 
among  other  ways,  by  his  persevering  applica- 
tion to  the  Mongol  Khan  Berka  to  allow  a  bisb- 
oprio  to  be  established  in  Orda  (1261),  known  in 
the  countries  along  the  Don  as  the  bishopric  of 
Ssarai.  The  khan  was  the  more  willing  to  grant 
this  request,  because  he  greatly  admired  the 
wisdom  of  the  grand-duke  (who  had  made  a 
visit  to  Ssarai,  the  residence  of  the  khan),  and 
took  pleasure  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  wm 
not  yet  bound  by  that  superstition  and  intoler- 
ance, which  characterixed  his  successors  after 
their  conversion  to  Islamism.  Soon  after  tfae 
accomplishment  of  this  favorite  object,  and  his 
return  from  Orda,  finding  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, the  greatly  beloved  grand-duke  en- 
deavored to  prepare  himself  more  fully  for  it,  by 
assuming,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  his 
age  and  the  promptings  of  his  own  heart,  a 
monk's  garb,  retiring  wholly  from  the  world, 
and  occupying  himself  with  devotional  exercises. 
He  died  Nov.  14,  1263.  The  announcement  of 
this  event  filled  Vladimir  with  lamentation.  His 
bones  are  venerated  by  all  the  Cxars  of  Russia, 
and  his  virtues  are  commemorated  with  impo- 
sing ceremonies  annually  on  the  30th  of  August. 
An  Order  has  been  instituted  bearing  his  name, 
the  honor  of  which  is  conferred  only  as  the  re- 
ward of  extraordinary  services.  H.  A.* 

Alexandria,  'AxclovSptca  (3  Mace  3 :  20 ;  4 : 
11 ;  Acts  4  :  9;  18  :  24;  27  :  6),  in  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies  tbe  commercial  and  royal  metro- 
polis of  Egypt,  was  built  by^  Alexander  the 
Great,  about  332  B.  C,  upon  a  narrow  peninsula 
separating  lake  Mareotis  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  nearly  opposite  Pharos  island  (Jotepk. 
beU.  jud.  4,  10.  6 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  26).  The 
city  was  planned  by,  and  built  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dinocrates,  the  same  who  rebuilt 
the  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephesus  after  its  de- 
struction by  Herostratus.  It  was  second  only 
to  Rome  in  size  and  grandeur.  It  vras  more 
than  30  stadia  in  length  (Diodor.  Sic.  XVII.  5£, 
says  its  longest  street  was  40  stadia)  and  about 
8  stadia  ia  width.  It  had  a  large  harbor,  and 
commanded  an  extensive  trade,  which  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  destruction  of  Tyre  and 
Carthage.  In  its  most  flourishing  period  it 
numbered  a  free  population  of  800,0(X),  including 
Greeks,  a  large  number  of  Jevrs,  and  other  for- 
eigners, whose  residences  spread  over  one-third 
of  the  level  portion  of  the  citv.  The  Jews,  ac- 
cording to  Philo,  formed  two-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  originally  enjoyed  large  civil  and 
religions  privileges  (see  AUxandrian  Jews). 
Besides  the  free  population  there  was  probably 
the  same  number  oi  servants  and  slaves.  Alex- 
andria was  also  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning, 
and  boasted  an  extensive  museum,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  the  famous  library,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  contained  700,000 
vols.,  including  Greek  translations  of  many  for- 
eign works,  and  among  these  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptnres  (see  AUxandrian  Vernon).    The  fiite 
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of  this  librttry  under  Caliph  Omar  is  well  known. 
The  maBeum,  which  was  designed  originally 
merelj  to  afford  learned  men  a  gratuitous  and 
eonvenient  means  of  prosecuting  their  researches, 
was  sabspquently  used  as  a  public  institution  of 
learning  (see  Alexandrian  School).  Alexandrian 
merchant  vessels  frequently  conveyed  passengers 
(Acts  27  :  6 ;  28  :  11)  across  the  sea,  taking,  in 
fair  weather,  a  direct  course  to  Italy  (the  voyage 
tben  occupying  only  a  few  days,  Philo,  II.  o21), 
but  in  stormy  seasons  following  the  coasts  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor  (Acts  27  :  5,  &c.).  Their  regu- 
lar landing-place  in  Italy  was  Puteoli  (Acts  28  : 
13;  Suet.  Aug.  98;  Strabo.  17,793).  Alexan- 
dria at  present  (called  Skandria  or  Iskandria) 
is  a  comparatively  insignificant  place,  number- 
ing about  60,000  inhabitants.  Its  conquest  by 
Omar,  the  building  of  New  Cairo,  and  the  dis- 
eovery  of  die  Eastern  route  by  way  of  the  Cape, 
bave  stripped  it  of  its  former  glory.  Its  chief 
remaining  interest  for  the  scholar  consists  in  the 
(arriving  ruins  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 

•WiNM. 

Alexandrian  Catechetical  SoliooL— The 

primitive  Church  imparted  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  the  Lord  associated  with  baptism 
(Mattb.  28  :  19,  20),  before  baptism,  those  few 
eases  excepted  in  which  young  children  were 
received  with  their  parents.    However  closely 
.the  two  may  have  been  united,  in  point  of  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  3000  baptized  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  2  :  41),  or  of  the  eunuch  (8  : 
35-38),  or  of  the  jailor's  household  (16  :  33), 
faith  growing  out  of  instruction  uniformly  pre- 
ceded   the  sacrament.     The  Jews,   or  Jewish 
prtjseiytes,  obviously  needed  only  to  be  assured 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  to  be  prepared  for 
baptism,  as  this  was  the  only  dogma  upon  which 
the  early  Church,  as  distinguished  from  Judaism, 
insisted.    It  was  otherwise  when  heathens  sought 
admission  to  the  Christian  Church.     They  had 
noch  to  unlearn  as  well  as  to  learn.     In  their 
oaae  therefore  baptism  wm  delayed.   And  unless 
thej   had  been  duly  instructed   by  Christian 
Inends,  and  gave  evidence  thereof,  it  was  the 
datj-  of  the  overseer  of  the  congregation  to  which 
admission  was  sought,  to  give  the  proper  in- 
atraction.    Originally  this  object  was  secured 
by    the   frequent  fellowship  of  believers,  and 
their  pious  conversation  with  such  applicants ; 
especially  of  older  Christians  with  the  younger. 
And  it  was  not  until  the  congregations  grew  in 
numbers,  or  false  doctrines  appeared,  and  the 
Christian  system  of  truth  assumed  a  more  defi- 
nite form,  that  specific  rules  for  such  instruction 
'beesme  necessary.    If  it  is  admitted  however 
that  the  office  of  preaching  the  word  did  not  for- 
mally exist  in  the  early  Church,  but  that  each 
member  (for  a  time  without  any  further  rule, 
and  afterwards  by  permission  of  the  bishop)  was 
at  liberty  to  address  the  congregation,  it  can 
btrdly  be  maintained  that  a  distinct  office  of 
'tateebist,  ia  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  had 
tbeo  been  institoted.    Either  the  overseer  of  the 
nomntion  discharged  this  duty,  or  authorized 
we  ur  ajiother  of  the  officers  or  laity  to  perform 
k  sod  even  doaoonesses  and  presbytresses  par- 
l:^,fd  tboaeb  they  were  not  allowed  publicly 
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audientium,  et  Ugalionibus  eeeUa.  diuert.  Cy- 
prian. VI.  c.  11). 

In  Alexandria,  which  was  the  emporium  of 
Eastern  and  Western  learning  and  religion, 
where  both  extremes  met  each  other  and  were 
unitedly  brought  into  contact  with  Christianity, 
circumstances  favored  the  early  {Euseb.  H.  £. 
V.  10 :  (£  ofxniou  E^ov;)  establishment  of  a  cate- 
chetical system.  The  conversion  of  many  edu- 
cated heathen,  including  philosophers  and  men 
of  learning,  and  the  springing  up  of  gnostic 
heresies,  made  it  necessary  to  provide  suitable 
instruction  for  such  applicants,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Alexandria  wonld  doubtless  select  instructors 
from  among  the  most  learned  converts.  These 
would  naturally  adapt  their  lectures  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  particular  class  of  catechumens 
before  them,  but  in  doing  this  would  attract 
to  their  instructions  such  Christian  men  and 
youth  as  desired  a  more  profound  knowledge 
of  Christianity.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Cate- 
chetical Schools  of  Alexandria,  which  may 
have  been  cotemporaneous  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church  there,  though 
they  were  hardly  founded  by  the  evangelist 
Mark.  Their  existence  does  not  become  his- 
torically certain  until  the  middle  of  the  2d 
century  (Eutebiua) ;  and  the  fuller  accounts  of 
Paniaenus  only  relate  to  the  close  of  that  cen- 
tury. That  Athanagoras  (a  philosopher  con- 
verted about  150)  preceded  Pantaenus  as  cate- 
chist,  as  Philip  of  Sida  reports  (in  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Dodvxll,  Dissert,  in  Iren.  Oxon.  1689, 
pp.  488,  497),  or  ever  lived  in  Alexandria,  may 
well  be  doubted  from  the  silence  of  Eusebius, 
and  the  style  of  Athanagoras.  Marantis  {Spreti- 
ger,  Thes.  II.  105}  rejects  the  assertion.  At  all 
events  Pantaetma  is  the  first  who  gnve  the  Alex- 
andrian School  its  distinctive  character.  He 
had  removed  from  the  East  to  Alexandria,  and 
after  abandoning  Stoicism  for  an  eclectic  Pla- 
tonism,  and  again  renonnoed  this  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  commenced  in  180,  by  request  or 
permission  of  the  bishop,  delivering  catechetical 
lectures,  for  which  his  learning  eminently  quali- 
fied him.  Subsequently  his  pupil  Clement.  [Eu- 
seb. H.  £.  VI.  11)  shared  his  labors,  to  whqm, 
after  he  had  labored  as  catechist  for  20  years, 
he  entirely  relinquished  the  post.  It  ofteu  hap- 
pened that  several  catechists  taught  at  the  same 
time,  either  alternating,  or  otherwise  dividing 
the  labor.  No  salaries  were  paid,  but  wealthy 
catechumens  gave  presents  to  their  teachers. 
The  instructions  were  given  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  catechists,  to  which  numerous  hearers  often 
resorted  by  day  and  night,  men  and  women, 
sometimes  merely  attracted  by  the  renown  of  the 
teacher.  The  mode  of  instruction  varied  to 
suit  the  wants  of  the  catechumens,  as  in  the  dia- 
tribes of  philosophers  ( Clem.  Sirom.  I.  p.  320, 
Pott.),  but  often  consisted  in  questions  and  an- 
swers [Orig.  0.  Cels.  VI.  p.  637,  Ru.).  Those 
who  wished  could  also  receive  instruction  in 
philosophy.  According  to  Clement,  however,  the 
catechists  mostly  confined  themselves  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  gnosis,  as  the  milk 
which  qualified  their  pupils  for  stronger  food ; 
they  adhered  to  the  simplicity  of  faith,  exclu- 
ding subjeote  which  belonged  to  deeper  know- 
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ledge,  aa  specuktionn  aboat  the  being  of  God, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  aod  the  relation  of  rear 
son  to  revelation,  Sm.  The  Cohortatio  of  Clement 
is  doubtless  a  specimen  of  the  substance  of  his 
instructions.  To  these  he  may  hare  added  direc- 
tions ibr  a  godly  and  moral  life,  as  in  the  Ped^t- 
gogu3,  and  explanations  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  faith.  The  gnoiitic  view 
of  the  subject  was  set  forth  in  more  private  lec- 
tures, lie  was  succeeded,  after  the  persecution 
under  Sept.  Seventt  (202)  by  Origen,  then  a 
youth  of  18  years,  who  performed  the  duties  of 
the  office  with  the  most  remarkable  results  nntil 
he  was  driven  from  Alexandria  in  232.  Daring 
the  latter  years  of  his  labors  there,  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  papil  Heracles,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Alexandria.  His  successor  was  Vionysius, 
also  a  disciple  of  Origen,  and  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, long  after  whom  the  school  retained  its 
reputation,  notwithstanding  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  one  by  Origen  in  CUsarea  Palestine. 
Its  glory  was  not  finally  eclipsed  nntil  near  the 
close  of  the  4th  century. 

Thus  it  had  gradually  grown  from  being  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  converted  heathen 
in  the  elements  of  the  gospel,  to  an  institution 
of  learning  for  the  training  of  such  as  devoted 
themselves  to  the  ministerial  office.  For  after 
Christian  science  had  developed  itself.  Christian 
teachers  could  not  acauire  sufficient  knowledge 
merely  by  occasional  instruction  from  their 
bishops,  as  Ireneui  and  others  then  did  (and  as 
has  more  recently  been  done  in  oppressed 
churches,  like  the  Hussite).  Clement  therefore 
found  it  expedient  to  place  himself  under  the 
special  tuition  of  Paniaenus,  Alexander  of  Jeru- 
salem under  both,  Origen  under  Clement,  Hera- 
cles under  Origen,  and  after  these  a  considerable 
number  of  other  celebrated  men. 

The  fate  of  the  school  after  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysius  is  enveloped  in  much  darkness.  Kuse- 
bius  names  only  Achillas  as  successor  of  Diony- 
sius,  whom  Philip  of  Sida  omits,  although  he 
and  Photius  (Cod.  118)  mention  Pieritis,  Theo- 
gnostus,  and  Serapion.  Possibly  in  the  last  lus- 
trum of  the  3d  century,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  4th,  Peter,  the  Bishop  and  Martyr 
of  Alexandria  (Euseb.  YII.  32)  gave  instruction 
to  the  monk  Macarius,  as  Philip  of  ijida  sug- 
gests. Arius  also  seems  to  have  taught  in  the 
school  (Theodoret,  H.  E.  I.  1).  Sozomen  (H.  E. 
III.  15)  and  liufinus  (U.  £.  IL  7)  also  join  with 
Philip  of  Sida  in  reporting  the  pious  and  learned 
Didtjmus  (blind  from  his  youth)  as  an  Alexan- 
drian catechist,  to  whose  term  the  years  340-395 
are  assigned  upon  somewhat  satisfactory  grounds. 
Rhodon,  the  teacher  of  Philip,  is  said  to  have 
aided  Didymus  in  his  lost  years,  and  by  bis  re- 
moral  to  Sida  to  have  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
Alexandrian  School ;  though  we  should  not  err 
in  assigning  other  causes.  The  Origenistic  con- 
troversies, then  the  Nesiorian  and  Monophysite, 
which  involved  and  extinguished  the  Alexan- 
andrian  spirit,  as  well  as  the  gradual  predomi- 
nance of  Christianity,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  transitions  of  adults  from  heathenism  to  the 
Church  became  more  rare,  and  the  vigorous 
growth  of  Christian  science  in  other  parts  of  the 
Church,  effected  the  downfall  of  the  Alexandrian 
School.    Thus  it  again  became  what  it  was  be- 


fore it  assumed  a  position  of  such  importanoe 
for  the  entire  Churcn,  a  school  in  which  children 
were  taught  the  elements  of  Christianity.  (H. 
E.  F.  Guerike,  de  sehola,  mine  Al.  floruit  catech. 
P.  1  et  2.  Halis  Saxon.  1824-25  ;  C.  F.  W.  Hat- 
selbach,  do.  do.  P.  1.  Stettin,  1826,  and  de  Disci- 
pulortun,  qui  primis  Christian,  scholis  erudie- 
bantur,  seu  de  Catech.  ordinibus,  quot  fuerint  in 
vet.  Bed.  Grate,  et  Lai.,  Stettin,  1839  ;  Credner 
in  the  Jena.  Lit  Zeit.  1844,  Nro.  164,  5 ;  Ori- 
genes,  Eine  Darstellung  s.  Lebens  u.  s.  Lehre, 
Redepennig,  Bonn,  1841, 46,  Abth.  1. 57  ;  II.  10.) 
Dr.  Redbpennio.* 

Alexandrian  Jews. — Soon  after  the  founding 
of  Alexandria  by  Alexander  the  Great,  this  city 
not  only  became  the  centre  of  Jewish  Hellenism 
for  Egypt  and  the  countries  adjoining,  but  the 
chief  place  of  intercourse  between  the  Jews  of 
the  East  and  the  Jews  of  the  West  Here  first 
they  entered  the  sphere  of  general  civilization, 
here  first  showed  their  significance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  here  too  the  monotheism 
of  the  Bible  first  assumed  that  relation  to  Gre- 
cian science  which  was  afterwards  sustained  hj 
the  Christian  theology. 

The  external  comlition  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  must  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  favor- 
able and  prosperous.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
earliest  Jewish  settlers  were  forced  thither  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  others  by  bis  succes- 
sor, Ptolemy  I.,  but  both  granted  them  equal 
rights  with  the  Macedonians,  and  their  import- 
ance increased  with  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
city.  A  still  greater  number  emigrated  of  their 
own  accord.  They  began  to  use  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  soon  spread  through  all  Egypt,  Cy- 
rene  and  the  cities  of  Lybia,  so  that  in  the  time 
of  Christ  they  amounted  to  a  million  of  souls 
(PhUo  contra  Flacatm,  971),  and  in  .Alexandria 
alone  occupied  exclusively  two  wards  out  of  fire 
(ibid,  973).  An  ethnarch  of  their  own  choice 
stood  at  their  head.  Their  principal  business 
was  trade,  though  they  engaged  also  in  manu- 
factures and  agriculture ;  a  few  followed  the 
sea,  whilst  some  entered  the  army,  and  in  seve- 
ral oases  rose  even  to  the  highest  command.  By 
their  activity  they  grew  in  prosperity  as  well  as 
in  numbers.  But  what  must  have  seemeil  to  them 
the  most  important  advantage,  was  the  liberty 
to  practise  the  religion  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers  without  molestation.  A  certain 
Onias  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor  permission  to  arrange  for  their  use  a 
dilapidated  Egyptian  temple  at  Leontopolis  ia 
the  province  of  Heliopolis  (B.  C.  152).  This 
temple  remained  till  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and 
had  its  own  Levites,  priests,  and  landed  posses- 
sions. Although  its  establishment  was  not  re- 
garded with  favor  by  their  brethren  in  Palestine, 
it  produced  no  further  separation.  The  encou- 
ragement of  the  Jews  agreed  so  well  with  the 
interests  of  their  Grecian  rulers  that  others 
began  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Thus  Seleucus  conferred  on  those  of  Antioch  and 
other  cities  founded  by  him,  the  same  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed  in  Alexandria;  and  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  colonised  2000  families  in  Lydia 
and  Phrygia.  In  a  short  time  there  was  no 
country  or  important  town  in  the  Ilellonized 
East,  that  did  not  contain  numbers  of  them. 
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Tliey  Bcrred  as  an  excellent  middle  class  between 
tiie  Greeks  and  the  old  inhabitantit,  and  helped 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  former  and  spread 
their  lanfraage.  For  all  these  Jews  scattered 
(hStmtiiofi)  tbrough  the  East,  Alexandria  must 
be  ooDsidered  as  the  spiritual  centre.  Standing 
is  this  relation  to  the  older  inhabitants,  material 
aad  occasion  for  hostility  conld  not  be  wanting, 
in  spite  of  their  prosperous  circnrastances  m 
Alexandria,  and  the  leas  so,  when  envr  saw 
them  placed  upon  an  eqaal  footing,  and  beheld 
their  great  success  in  business  and  commerce. 
On  their  part  the  Jews  still  retained  their  hatred 
to  heathenism,  and  especiallj  to  the  Egyptian 
animal-worship.  Now  the  Egyptian  citizens  of 
Alexandria,  even  according  to  Greek  writers, 
were  fickle,  unsteady  and  lawless ;  and  since  the 
Hebrew  religion  was  just  as  antagonistic  to  that 
of  the  Greeks,  they  sought  to  win  them  over  to 
their  eanse.  The  earliest  traces  of  this  fact 
eeear  in  the  first  century  before  Christ,  in  the 
works  of  profane  authors,  which  from  that  time 
forth  are  filled  with  exaggerated  stories  about 
the  history  and  the  customs  of  the  Jews.  In 
Alexandria,  persecutions  broke  out  under  par- 
ticular kings,  as  Ptolemy  Pbilopator  (B.  C.  221- 
204)  and  Physkon  (B.  C.  145-117),  but  these  all 
bore  a  personal  character  and  were  transient  in 
tiieir  duration.  As  a  general  rule,  we  find 
among  the  Ptolemies  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  which 
was  demanded  by  the  wide  aims  of  their  ambi- 
tion, and  could  not  but  prove  farorable  to  the 
Jews.  On  the  accession  of  the  Romans  the 
hatred  of  the  Egyptians  received  a  new  and  more 
decided  impulse.  In  the  Alexandrian  war  the 
Jews  embraced  the  side  of  Csbsst,  who  had  often 
favored  them  and  had  conquered  their  enemy, 
Ptompey;  hence  they  supported  their  patron 
against  die  Alexandrians.  As  long,  meanwhile, 
as  order  prevailed  in  the  Roman  provincial  gOT- 
onment  the  hatred  of  the  natives  could  do  tnem 
little  barm.  The  Romans  protected  them,  and 
tteir  fiiend,  Caesar,  confirmed  their  right  of  citi- 
tenship.  Under  Angustos  they  obtained  in  ad- 
dition a  eoort  of  their  own,  and  enjoyed  the 
special  favor  of  the  Romans,  because  they  ren 
dered  them  the  same  service  which  they  had 
before  done  to  their  Grecian  rulers.  This  posi- 
tion and  these  rights  remained  undisturbed, 
except  onder  Caliglnia,  till  the  reign  of  Yespa- 
iiaD,  and  hence  they  grew  in  numbers  to  an  ex- 
Inoidioary  degree.  At  that  time  the  Roman 
governor  vritbdrew  his  protection,  and  the  long 
MDoaldering  hatred  of  the  Alexandrian  popu- 
lace broke  forth  against  the  Jews  in  a  terrible 
Banner,  and  every  attempt  at  self-defence  was 
woatrtMd  as  rebellion.  Thus  it  was  during  the 
■dministration  of  Publius  Avilius  Flaccus.  For 
when  the  Emperor  Caius  Caligula  began  to  act 
the  part  of  an  insane  tjrrant,  and  would  have 
kiaisdf  worshipped  now  as  this  god  and  now  as 
that,  the  multitade  yielded  —  but  the  Jews,  and 
Mpwialiy  those  of  Alexandria,  firmly  refused  to 
put  up  bis  statne  in  their  houses  of  prayer,  be- 
euse  neither  Aogustns,  nor  any  other  of  their 
nien,  had  ever  demanded  such  a  thing.  Only 
Ike  more  sealoaaiy  did  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
Mploy  (bis  kind  of  imperial  flattery,  and  Flac- 
(U  tlioaelit  be  coold  take  advantage  of  it  to 
tmra  lua  stsadiog  at  court,  which  had  been 


somewhat  impaired.  When  the  populace  ob- 
served this  they,  began  to  erect  images  of  the 
fods  in  the  oratories  of  the  Jews,  plundered  and 
efiled  their  dwellings,  and  compelled  them  to 
crowd  together  into  a  single  narrow  quarter  of 
the  city.  Indeed,  many  of  them  were  slain 
along  with  the  Christian  martyrs,  who  were 
most  sought  after.  The  governor  not  only  wil- 
lingly connived  at  these  deeds  of  violence,  but 
on  bis  own  responsibility  withheld  the  letter  of 
congratulation  which  the  Alexandrian  Jews  had 
prepared  for  the  emperor  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  But  severe  as  this  persecution  undoubt- 
edly was,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  their  power 
was  altogether  broken  by  it.  This  was  done  by 
Nero,  Vespasian  and  Hadrian,  and  still  more 
thoroughly  by  the  spread  of  Christianity,  which 
deprived  them  of  their  Grecian  literature,  and 
thus  of  their  more  general  importance  in  the 
Roman  empire,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  stimu- 
lated them  to  the  development  of  those  Rabbi- 
nical and  Talmudioal  studies  that  yet  engage 
their  attention.  To  return,  Flaccus  did  not 
gain  his  chief  point,  for  King  Agrippa  became 
the  adviser  of  the  emperor,  and  be,  having 
once  more  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
court,  was  stripped  of  his  office,  banished  to  the 
island  of  Andros,  and  there  murdered  at  the 
command  of  his  sovereign.  When  new  disturb- 
ances again  took  place  in  Alexandria,  the  resi- 
dent Jews  sent  to  Rome  an  embassy,  at  whose 
bead  stood  the  celebrated  Philo.  They  there 
found  a  counter  one  from  their  enemies,  the 
leader  of  which,  according  to  Josephus,  bore 
the  name  of  Apion.  Although  the  emperor  did 
not  speak  out  directly  against  the  Jewish  depu- 
ties, they  were  received  with  little  favor  and 
scornfully  dismissed,  without  a  decisive  answer. 
The  death  of  the  tyrant,  which  followed  soon 
after,  reinstated  them  in  their  former  privileges, 
and  the  25  peaceful  years  that  succeeded  ena- 
bled them  to  recover  from  their  losses.  But 
persecutions  broke  oat  anew  under  Nero  and 
Vespasian,  the  temple  of  Onias  was  closed,  and 
the  importance  of  Alexandrian  Judaism  forever 
destroyed.  The  main  sources  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  external  circumstances  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  are :  Josepkus,  in  various  pas- 
sages of  his  works  ;  Philo,  in  his  two  letters.  To 
Caius  and  Against  Flaccus  ;  Jost,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  History  of  the  Israelites,  since  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees ;  Varges,  JEgypiia  pro- 
vincia;  Ec.  H.  of  Neander  and  OieseUr;  and 
the  Relig.  Pbilos.  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  by 
Ddhne,  who  quotes  freely  from  their  writings. 

With  increasing  external  prosperity  their  in- 
ielUctval  advancement  kept  strict  pace,  although 
it  did  not  depend  solely  upon  the  local  advan- 
tages furnished  by  Alexandria,  but  rather  upon 
the  relations  which  that  city  bore  to  the  rest  of 
world.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
it  had  become  the  chief  centre  of  intellectual 
activity.  The  old  national  life  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  nations  belonging  to  the  Persian  empire, 
sank  with  him,  whilst  at  the  same  Ume  he 
planted  that  germ  of  learned  culture,  which 
grew  vigorously  during  the  centuries  following, 
and  bore  fruit  for  a  thousand  yeors.  The-  city 
which  he  founded  became  the  focus  of  this  new 
tendency,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  situation 
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and  eztemul  importance,  but  the  rather  because 
several  of  the  Ptolemies  were  penetrated  by  the 
■pirit  of  the  age,  and  aided  in  its  development. 
The  immediate  successor  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy 
Lagus  (320-284),  a  friend  of  Aristotle,  was  a 
■pecial  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
Ptolemy  Soter  still  further  promoted  tbcm  by 
founding  the  museum  and  the  great  library,  in 
-which  both  the  physical  and  intellectual  wants 
of  scholars  were  cared  for.  The  Jews,  numerous 
and  wealthy  as  tbey  were,  could  not  escape  the 
influence  of  this  movement,  which  carried  away 
all  the  nations  under  the  rule  of  the  diadocha, 
and  produced  a  rapid  Ilellenization  of  the  East. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  here  of  those  who,  faith- 
less to  their  own  peculiar  principles,  surrendered 
themselves  lightly  to  foreign  modes  of  life,  or 
those  who,  like  many  in  Palestine,  just  before 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  were  completely  in- 
fected with  Grsecomania.  When  tbey  did  not 
directly  apostatise,  tbey  either  set  too  high  a 
value  on  the  culture  of  the  age,  or  sought  peace 
in  a  one-sided  contemplative  life,  both  of  which 
are  equally  at  odds  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Jewish  religion.  They  found  their 
natural  extreme  in  those  who,  holding  fast  to  a 
carnal  sense  of  the  letter,  repelled  abruptly  all 
the  elements  of  the  new  civilization.  The  great 
importance  of  Alexandrian  Judaism  lay,  we 
think,  in  the  middle  tendency  which,  whilst  they 
remained  true  to  the  monotheistic  faith  of  their 
fathers  and  their  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  viewed 
with  unconcern  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  prevailing  mixture  of  mythologies,  induced 
the  effort  to  place  their  creed  on  a  scientific 
basis  by  the  help  of  Grecian  philosophy.  Al- 
ready had  the  old  nationalities  of  Western  Asia 
felt  this  want,  and  striven  to  appropriate  the 
results  of  Grecian  science  to  their  own  use.  But 
none  succeeded  so  well  as  the  Jews.  And  those 
of  Alexandria  particularly  were  the  first  to  ori- 
ginate a  theology,  i.  e.  a  system  of  theistio 
monotheism.  Out  of  this  felt  want  of  the  age 
sprang  the  writing  of  apologies,  for  the  Jews 
were  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  the  subtle  and  eloquent  Greeks.  Their 
religion,  though  it  satisfied  them,  needed  the 
spur  of  hostile  attack  to  awaken  it  to  a  full 
sense  of  the  truth  in  its  possession.  Theology 
begins  with  apologetical  writing,  as  appears 
more  than  once  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  now  first  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews.  Strong  in  the  belief  that  the  monothe- 
istic principle  was  destined  to  become  universal, 
their  theology  was  defended  with  great  zeal. 
Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that,  amid 
the  decay  of  the  old  systems  of  natural  religion, 
and  before  Christianity  entered  upon  the  stage 
of  action,  Judaism  bad  made  sucn  progress  in 
the  Roman  empire  among  the  female  sex,  which 
is  ever  more  open  to  religious  impression,  as  to 
awaken  serious  concern.  The  results  of  modern 
German  investigation  of  this  theology  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  which  we  cannot  here  stop 
to  explain,  are  embodied  in  several  treatises,  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  Queesiioiies  Philone- 
anas  by  Grossman  and  the  Religious  Philosophy 
of  early  Christian  times  by  Gfriirer,  and  of  tbe 
Alexandrian  Jews,  by  DUhnc.  The  former  has 
adhered  more  closely  to  Philo;  tbe  two  latter 


use  other  contemporaneous  aathors,  bat  still 
make  Philo  their  chief  authority.  A  bare  glanoa 
at  tbe  spirit  of  this  theology  is  all  that  we  caa 
now  give.  The  Platonic  philosophy,  withita 
ethiciU  fervor,  formed  tbe  basis  for  this  beginning 
of  the  later  Neo-Platonism.  Yet  Aristotle,  the 
Pythagoreans  and  the  Stoics  also  exerted  am 
abiding  influence.  Among  other  important 
effects  of  this  contact  and  mingling  of  Jevrish 
and  Hellenistic  modes  of  thonght  arose  the  so- 
called  eUUgorical  method  of  interpreting  th« 
Iloly  Scriptures.  It  was  first  practised  by  the 
Greeks  in  Alexandria,  particularly  tbe  Stoios, 
and  from  them  adopted  by  the  Jews.  Sehlie- 
mann  tells  as,  that  the  same  Apion,  who  headed 
the  embassy  in  Rome  and  opposed  the  Jews  in 
his  writings,  is  the  representative  in  the  Clemen- 
tina of  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  hea- 
then myths  concerning  their  gods  —  a  very  pro- 
bable supposition.  Even  in  the  second  cen- 
tury before  Christ  we  find  among  the  Jews  an 
author,  Aristobulus,  who  employs  this  mode  of 
interpretation.  But  we  learn  most  about  it 
from  the  works  of  Philo.  Although  some  of  the 
explanations  given  must  seem  arbitrary  to  tbe 
severe  exegetist,  yet  such  are  by  no  means  gen- 
eral, for  this  allegorical  method  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  banded 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  exer- 
cised within  certain  strict  limits.  Its  scientifie 
basis  rests  upon  the  consciousness  that  religioaa 
feeling  and  religious  truth  seek  to  embody  them- 
selves in  a  historical,  or  a  figurative  guise; 
Ilence  from  the  history  or  the  figure  the  idea 
must  be  again  released  by  the  allegorical  mode 
of  interpretation.  Thus  matters  of  great  prao- 
tical  importance  were  systematically  derived 
from,  or  put  into  the  text.  Philo,  for  example, 
wrote  a  succession  of  works  on  the  lives  of  the 
different  patriarchs,  whose  personalities  were  to 
him  types  of  as  many  states  of  the  soul.  Fre- 
quently, in  such  cases,  the  allegorical  did  not 
destroy  th^  historical  sense,  but  ran  paralld 
with  it.  In  others,  the  figure  was  taken  as  real 
history,  and  in  others  again  the  text  was  bent  to 
suit  the  reigning  philosophy,  and  made  by  alle- 

§orical  interpretation  to  contradict  itself,  for  the 
octrine  of  the  direct  contact  of  God  with  the 
world  is  everywhere  set  aside  as  unworthy  of 
nim.  We  find  tbe  same  thing  even  in  the  LaX. 
An  immediate  result  of  it  was  the  formation  of 
the  doctrine  of  mediating  powers  or  exis tencea, 
concerning  which  Keferstein  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  monography.  Meanwhile,  this  allego- 
rical mode  of  interpretation  was  only  one  side, 
or  the  phenomenal  form  of  Judsso-Alexandrian 
wisdom.  We  are  not  to  determine  its  worth 
merely  from  the  exegetical  importance  of  that, 
but  to  consider  it  rather  from  a  religious  and 
philosophical  stand-point.  In  the  Judaso-Alez- 
andrian  writings  we  find  a  general  appropriation 
of  Grecian  mooes  of  thought,  as  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom ;  or  of  Grecian  learning,  as  in  Philo's 
work  On  the  Creation  of  the  World ;  or  of  Gre- 
cian investigation,  as  in  tbe  LXX.  in  the  depart- 
ment of  chronology ;  or  of  Grecian  art  amid  the 
rude  mintage  of  the  Jewish  mind,  as  in  those 
parts  of  tbe  Sibylline  Verses,  produced  by  tbe 
Ilebrews  of  Alexandria.  And  this  Alexandrian 
influence  made  itself  felt,  more  or  less,  among 
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tn  the  other  Jews  who  wrote  Greek.  It  can  be 
icadily  traced  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  Pseude- 
ngrapba  and  the  history  of  Joseph  us.  The 
Septaagint  Tersion  of  the  Bible,  a  work  anique 
for  its  age,  was  not  used  by  Alexandrians  alone, 
bat  by  other  Grecianised  Jews,  even  in  Pales- 
tioe,  and  thus  came  to  be  generally  acknowledeed 
by  the  first  Christians.  The  Rabbino-Talmadical 
fiteratnre,  which  arose  later,  extended  the  Alex- 
aodrisn  influence,  even  though  this  reaction  of 
the  Hebrew  nationality  did  look  down  with 
seom  upon  the  Grecian  spirit,  and  the  Talmud- 
ists  marked  the  day  on  which  the  Greek  version 
was  introdnced  into  the  synagogues  of  Alexan- 
dria as  a  black  day,  by  the  foUowine  words : 
"  The  Law  in  Greek !  Darkness  I  Let  there  be  a 
three  days'  fast !"  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit 
of  the  JudiBo-AIexandrian  theology  was  taken 
op  at  a  later  period  by  the  celebrated  church 
nthers  of  Alexandria,  and  pervaded  in  manifold 
ways  the  ancient  Christian  theology,  yea  even 
pot  forth  a  branch  among  the  heathen  Neo-Pla- 
tonists.  For  a  full  account  of  the  important 
mriee  rendered  to  the  history  of  the  world  by 
tte  Alexandrian  School,  the  work  of  Dahne  may 
be  consalted.  J.  G.  M. — Porter. 

Alexandrian  Version.— The  oldest  Greek, 
md  indeed  the  oldest  version  of  the  0.  T.  in  any 
knj^age,  is  the  Alexandrian.  It  was  called  in 
earlier  times  the  version  of  the  70,  less  frequently 
fte  72,  xofa  ■roij  i^Softr,x<»ta,  w>*o  *ot)j  i,  secun- 
dxm  teptuaffitUa  interpretes,  hence  also  for  bre- 
vity t^ituaffinta.  The  earliest  tradition  con- 
cerning its  origin  (compare  Th.  Sluder,  de  vers. 
aL  origine,  hittoria,  vsu  et  abusu  erit.  Bern, 
1823,  8to.  ;  S!.  Prcmkel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Scptu- 
Kinta.  Leipt.  1841, 8vo. ;  E.  F.  C.  RosenmuMer, 
Handb.  d.  Literatur  d.  bibl.  Kritik  u.  £xeg.  2, 
p.  413,  4c.)  is  based  entirely  on  the  account 
given  by  AriHea*  (in.  Joseph.  'Aptsfoto;),  an 
oBcer  of  the  life-guard  of  King  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphos  of  Egypt  (oomp.  Aritteae  hisioria 
LXXJI.  int.  ex.  ree.  Eld.  de  Farckum.  Francof. 
1610, 8vo. ;  Oxon,  1692, 8vo. ;  RosenmueUer  above, 
2,  p.  344,  Ik.),  of  which  Joseph,  gives  extracts 
(Aot.  12,  2).  The  report  is  lound  in  a  prolix 
letter  to  bis  brother  Pbilocrates,  and  of  essen- 
tially the  following  contents:  Whilst  the  royal 
Sbrarian  Demetrius  PfuUeretis  was  diligently  en- 
ttged  in  collecting  hooks,  he  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  secure  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch.  For 
tbis  purpose  Arisiecu  and  another  officer  of  the 
life-gaard,  Andreas,  were  sent  with  a  letter  and 
wewnts  to  the  high  {>rie8t  Eleazar  at  Jerusalem. 
The  result  of  this  mission  was,  that  72  learned 
■len,  six  of  each  tribe,  came  from  Palestine  with 
a  magnificent  Hebrew  copy,  written  on  narch- 
■lent  with  golden  letters,  and  made  a  version  on 
the  island  of  Pharos.  After  they  had  consulted 
concerning  it,  they  dictated  it  to  Demetrius. 
The  work  was  completed  in  72  days,  and  was 
lead  leTore  a  large  assembly  of  Jews,  who  so 
highly  approved  it  that  a  curse  was  pronounced 
M  any  alteration  of  it.  The  translators  returned 
to  their  homes  richly  rewarded.  The  author  has 
also  given  the  documents  concerning  it,  word  for 
word,  and  generally  expresses  himself  favorably 
teneeming  everything  Jewish.  This  account 
«H  received  as  true,  and  was  repeated  with 
■any  variatioos  (aa  that  the  72,  confined  in  72 


separate  cells,  made  versions  which  corresponded 
in  the  minutest  particulars,  vide  Justin,  m.  coh. 
ad  Gr.  13),  comp.  Eichhorn,  Bepertor.  1.  p.  266, 
to.,  p.  39,  &c.  What  this  account,  and  Jose- 
pbus,  Philo  and  the  Talmudist,  who  followed  it, 
say  with  regard  to  the  Pentateuch,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  whole  O.  T.  The  genuineness  of 
tbis  letter  was  first  questioned  by  L.  de  Vives  on 
Augusiin  de  civ.  d.  18,  42,  and  it  in  fact  betrays 
itself,  by  its  shallow  Jewish  tendency  and  apofo- 
getical  character,  as  the  later  product  of  an  Al- 
exandrian Jew.  Hence  also,  the  correctness  of 
the  account  itself  becomes  very  doubtful.  Inas- 
much as  in  later  times  some  respectable  scholars, 
as  Jac.  Usher,  1655,  Is.  Bosz,  1661,  decided  in 
favor  of  it,  Hamf.  Hody  has  given  the  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  its  incorrectness  in  his  de  hiblio- 
rum  iextibus  originalibus,  versionibus  graeeis  et 
latina  vuluata  L.  IV.  Oxon,  1705,  seq. 

First  of  all  it  is  incorrect  to  call  Demetrius 
Ph.  royal  librarian,  which  he  never  was;  and 
then  llermippos  b.  Diog.  Laert.  5,  78,  reports, 
that  after  the  death  of  Ptol.  Lagi,  Ptol.  Pbilad. 
placed  him  for  a  time  in  custody  in  the  country, 
where  he  died  from  the  bite  of  a  snake.  It  is  true 
that  Demetrius  aided  to  increase  the  library,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  as  reasonable  that  he,  who 
was  practically  and  theoretically  engaged  with 
political  questions  (comp.  Aelian.  V.  Hist.  3, 17 ; 
Plutarch.  Aj>op1Uh,  T.  II.  p.  189),  should  teke 
an  interest  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
civil  code  of  the  Jews.  With  this  as  a  basis, 
later  critics,  e.  g.  Valckenaer,  diatribe  de  Aristo- 
hulo  Jud.  p.  57,  Bertholdt,  Einl.  2,  p.  524,  think 
this  the  true  account  of  the  matter:  that  Demet- 
rius prevailed  on  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  have  the  Law 
translated,  which  was  not  completed  under  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  But  this  is  inadmissible, 
because  the  other  particulars  must  be  given  up, 
and  even  the  identity  of  Demetrius  has  become 
doubtful.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
a  work,  which  must  give  the  credit  of  its  origin 
to  a  foreign  literary  curiosity,  could  attain  to 
such  national  significance.  This  account,  there- 
fore, is  historically  worthless ;  and  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  later  attempt  to  give  the  work  a 
nigh  and  approved  origin.  The  difficulty  is  not 
relieved  by  AristobuHfilem.  Al.  Strom.  I.  p.  342 ; 
Euseb.  Praep.  ev.  9,  6.  13,  12),  according  to 
whom,  already  before  the  supremacy  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  Persians,  a  version  was  made  of 
"  ra  re  xwta.  trp  ^  Aiyvxf  ov  ^ayuyrpi  tup  'E^paiuv 
— xcu  ij  rCt¥  •ftyamtur  vtdnXiMi  aiirot;  Ittii^nia  xai 
xpar^eis  t^s  4;upaf  *«*  ttjt  o**!!  mfioieaUxs  iitilrytf 
on."  but  the  entire  version  "rue  Sta  tnii  voiwo 
ttavtunf"  was  completed  under  Ptol.  Philadel- 
phus, through  the  exertions  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
fereus.  The  sense  of  these  words  is  not  clear. 
Some  suppose  that  the  words  tj  ti  yivtjetf  toi 
xieuxn  have  been  dropped  before  "to  tt,"  &c. 
Be  this  ns  it  may.  If,  as  seems  most  probable, 
the  words  *o  tt  xata  •  •  «  »  J>te|,jyi^s({ 
refer  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  other  expression 
must  indicate  that  the  entire  0.  T.  was  translated 
under  Ptol.  Philadelphus ;  whereas  if  those 
words  merely  imply  an  abstract  translated  from 
the  Pentateuch,  the  »  ft  yfnjsic  rov  xoafiov  mean 
only  the  Pentateuch  itself.  The  opinion  is  un- 
tenable, that  a  translation,  or  even  a  translated 
abstract  of  the  Pentateuch,  existed  before  the 
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time  of  Alexander,  and  can  have  been  invented 
only  to  support  the  foolish  assertion  that  Plato, 
Pythazoros,  &c.,  derived  gome  of  their  views 
from  Moses.  It  is  manifestly  false  that  the  en- 
tire 0.  T.  was  translated  under  Ptol.  Pbiladel- 
phus;  if  however  only  the  Pentateuch  is  sup- 
posed to  be  meant,  the  evidence  of  the  words 
above  quoted  fully  agrees  with  the  testimony  of 
Aristeas,  although  in  this  case  again  the  parti- 
cipation of  Demetrius  Pbalereus  is  evident  The 
talmudio  accounts  (Frankd,  Vorstudien,  8.  25, 
&c.)  are  altogether  unimportant  The  statement 
is  of  great  value,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  trans- 
lator of  Jesus  Siracb  (in  the  38tb  year  of  Ptol. 
Energ.,  obviously  Ptol.  VII.  Energ.  Physkon, 
131  B.  C.)  knew  of  the  translation  of  i  noftof  xai 
al  tfpo^)[tiitu  xai  to,  Xoiita  rur  ^t^xLiv.  For  the 
proofs  of  the  translation  of  Esther  under  Ptol. 
Philom.  (181-145)  see  my  "Exeget.  Compend 
of  the  Apocr.  of  the  0.  T.,  I.  p.  72,  &e.  In  the 
2d  century  B.  C.  the  tragic  poets  used  the  LXX. 
version  of  Ezekiel.  Scanty  therefore  as  our  in- 
formadoD  is,  concerning  the  origin  of  this  vei^ 
sion,  a  review  of  all  the  facta  known  justifies  the 
following  conclusions :  1)  It  is  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  men  who  differed  greatly  in  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  &o., 
as  well  as  in  their  general  spirit  and  views. 
Their  number  can  be  best  ascertained  by  a  care- 
ful grouping  of  the  several  parts  of  the  work 
according  to  their  distinctive  peculiarities  (of 
style,  &c.).  The  error  of  making  them  too 
nearly  cotemporaneous  must  be  avoided.  That 
considerable  portions  were  translated  under  the 
first  Ptolemies  (namely  Ptol.  Fbilad.),  is  abun- 
dantly proven.  These  were  followed  by  the 
translation  of  other  portions,  until  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century  B.  C.  the  whole  version 
was  finished.  2)  It  seems  furthermore  unques- 
tionable that  the  Pentateuch  was  first  translated ; 
it  was  done  from  a  religions  necessity,  as  the 
Hellenist  Jews  were  constantly  growing  less 
familiar  with  their  mother-tongue.  It  is  certain 
that  very  old   Targums  existed   then  already 

IZunz,  d.  gottesdienstl.  vortriige  d.  Judem.,  Ber- 
in,  1832,  8.  s.  62,  801.  In  the  progress  of  the 
work,  it  is  probable  that  at  first  transla- 
tions of  the  more  difficult  words  and  passages 
were  made  and  explained  on  the  margin,  of 
which  subsequent  translators  made  use.  The 
translation  of  the  other  books  was  not  a  matter 
of  immediate  necessity,  and  consequently  the 
lessons  from  the  prophetical  books  were  ren- 
dered later,  according  to  one  statement  under 
Antiochus  Epiph.  {Bertholdt,  Einleit  I.  s.  203; 
but  see  Frankd,  Vorstudien,  s.  48,  &c.).  Never- 
theless the  examples  thus  set  were  followed,  and 
the  more  rapidly  as  Hellenism  became  predomi- 
nant; only  the  work  was  then  prosecuted  for 
mere  literary  purposes.  3)  The  translations 
were  mainly  made  in  Egypt,  especially  in  Alex- 
andria, as  tradition,  the  object  of  the  version, 
the  style  and  other  circumstances  testify.  In  its 
construction  it  is  throughout  Hellenistic.  It 
may  however  still  be  true,  that  some  of  the 
translators  belonged  to  other  countries,  either  by 
birth,  or  temporary  residence.  It  is  said  that 
Lysimacbus,  the  translator  of  Esther,  lived  in 
Jerusalem. 
Much  is  yet  to  be  done  in  ascertaining  the 


translators  of  the  several  books,  conceming 
which  we  will  add  a  few  remarks.  The  version 
of  the  Pentateuch  has  engaged  most  attention, 
comp.  of  later  works,  especially  /.  Amenfoordi, 
De  variit  Uctionibut  Holmesianii  locorum  juo- 
nindam  Peal.  mos.  Lugd.  B.  1815,  4to. ;  H.  O.  J. 
T/iiersck,  De  Pent.  Ten.  Al.  libri  III.  Erlang. 
1841,  8vo.;  Z.  Frankel,  Weber  d.  Einflasx  d.  p*- 
lastin.  Exegese  anf  d.  Alex.  Hermeneutik.  Leipc. 
1851, 8vo. ;  also  Rotenmueller,  a.  a.  o.  2,  p.  435,  S. 
Here  we  note  the  singular  fact  that  the  Samari- 
tan text  agrees  with  the  LXX.,  whilst  both  differ 
from  the  Hebrew  in  about  2000  passages.  This 
agreement,  zealously  but  ono-sidedly  treated  of 
in  earlier  times,  has  been  thoroughly  investi* 
gated  by  W.  Gesenius  in  his  de  PerUai.  Samari' 
tani  origine,  indole  el  auclortiale,  Hal.  1815,  4to. 
Everything  speaks  in  favor  of  the  originality  of 
the  Hebrew  text  and  the  variatlooe  are  gener- 
ally nothing  but  arbitrary  alterations,  made  to 
suit  a  later  religious  and  critical  stand-point. 
The  foundation  of  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
Samaritan  and  Alexandrian  texts,  is  not  su  evi- 
dent; and  besides  the  agreement  each  has  its 
own  peculiar  character.  Gesenius  explains  the 
agreement  from  the  use  of  common  sources ;  ao- 
cording  to  Frankel,  a.  a.  o.  p.  237,  &c.,  the  Sa- 
maritan used  the  LXX.  The  Greek  version  it 
not  the  work  of  one  man  ;  it  is  generallv  well 
translated,  but  not  very  literal.  The  cnnclusioa 
of  Ex.  36  :  9,  tc.,  and  the  book  of  Numbers  ar« 
exceptions,  where  many  mistakes  and  confusion* 
occur.  On  the  book  of  Judges  comp.  /.  £.  Gra- 
bit  ep.  ad  J.  ifiOium,  gua  ostenditur ;  L.  Judd. 
genuinam  LXX.  vert,  earn  eue^  quam  tn».  c.  Ala. 
exhibti,  Roman,  aulem  ed.  —  eandem  cum  He$y- 
chiana  esse.  Ox.  1705, 4to.,  and  W.  K.  L.  Ziegler't 
theol.  Abbandlungen,  Bd.  I.  Gott  1791,  Svo.,  p. 
276,  &c. ;  on  the  U>ok  of  Samuel  and  the  Kings, 
Thenius,  Kurigef.  exeg.  Hdb.  t.  A.  T.  IV.  p. 
XXIV.  Sic.,  IX.  p.  XIIL  &c.;  on  the  Chronicles, 
Movers  Krit.  Unters.  lib.  d.  bibl.  Chron.,  Bonn, 
1834,  8vo.,  p.  93,  to.;  on  the  book  of  Esther,  mj 
edition  ZUr.  1848,  4to.  The  version  of  the  Pro- 
phets and  the  Psalms  is  the  least  ancoessful, 
which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
difficulties  peculiar  to  them.  On  Isaiah  see 
Commentary  of  Gesenius,  I.  p.  56,  &a.  A  spe- 
cial critical  treatise  on  Jeremiah  is  found  in 
Jeremias  e.  v.  Judaeorum  Alex,  ae  reliquorum  uU. 
graec.  em.  noliaque  crii.  Hi.  a  G,  L.  Spohn,  Leips. 
1794,  vol.  II.  ed.  F.  A.  O.  Spohn,  1824, 8vo.  A 
text  varying  in  many  instances  from  our  He- 
brew text  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sections  and 
the  reading,  was  used  by  the  translator  (oomp. 
F.  C.  Movers,  de  ulriusqtie  recensioni*  vatic.  Jtr, 
—  indoU  ei  origine,  Hamb.  1834,  4to. ;  /.  Wickd- 
haus,  de  Jer.  v.  Alex,  indole  et  auctorilafe,  HaL 
1846, 8vo.).  The  Church  since  ancient  times  used 
the  more  exact  version  of  Daniel  made  by  Tbeo- 
dotion,  instead  of  the  LXX.,  which  proceeds 
very  arbitrarily  with  the  original  text  (vide  r. 
Lengerke.  i.  Dan.  p.  CVI.  £l  and  my  Kursgef. 
expg.  Hdb.  tu.  d.  Apocr.  d.  A.  T.  I.  p.  114).  It 
was  thought  that  the  latter  had  been  lost  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments,  until  it  was 
found  in  a  tetraplarian  MS.  in  the  Chisian 
library  at  Rome,  from  which  it  was  published  at 
Rome  by  Simon  de  Maeistris,  1772.  This  was 
also  published,  enriched  with  remarks,  by  C, 
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Stmar  at  Utrecht,  1775,  8to.,  and  hj  H.  A.  Hafm 
at  Leipx.  1845,  8to.  On  the  minor  prophets  comp. 
on  Amot,  J.  S.  Vater's  An»g.  Ualle,  1810, 4to. ;  on 
Nakum,  Studer  a.  a.  o.  p.  70,  ff.;  on  JomJi,  Eioh- 
horn,  Allg.  Bibl.  d.  bibl.  Liter.  2,  p.  477,  iio.;  on 
Aisea,  the  same,  6,  p.  776,  hs.  The  traDslators 
of  Prorerbe  and  Job  show  themselves  ver;  fami- 
liar with  the  Greek,  but  proceed  very  freely  and 
arbitrarily  with  the  original.  A  text  varying 
from  oar  Hebrew  text  was  used  in  translating 
Proverbs  (comp.  Bertheau  in  s.  Erkl.  p.  XLV.  Sx.). 
These  separate  versions  were  graoually  united 
in  one,  varying  however  in  part  from  the  oldest 
MDOD  and  MSS.  in  the  order  of  the  books.  It 
is  evident  that  it  was  arranged  after  the  close  of 
the  Hebrew  canon.  But  there  are  greater  dif- 
fiH«nces  besides.  The  translators  not  only  trans- 
lated freely  and  arbitrarily,  but  lengthy  original 
•dditioDs,  and  several  whole  books,  some  trans- 
lated and  some  written  in  Greek,  were  introduced. 
These  were  the  so-called  Apocrypha  of  the  0.  T., 
all  prodaots  of  later  Judaism  —  3d  Ezra,  Tobit, 
Judith,  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Barucb,  Epist.  of  Jere- 
■iah,  3  books  of  Maccabees,  and  according  to 
many  editions  the  Prayer  of  Manassah  and  a 
4th  book  of  Maccabees.  This  work  of  addition 
began  probably  about  the  time  of,  or  shortly 
after,  the  origin  of  the  version ;  for  when  Theo- 
dotion-  commenced  to  revise  it,  it  was  already 
eompleted.  The  22  oldest  books  constitute  the 
proper  canon,  as  the  Alexandrian  translators 
also  acknowledge  (vide  Pbilo  and  Joseph,  c.  Ap. 
L  8).  But  wbibt  the  Hebrew  text  preserved  its 
ixed  character  under  special  supervision,  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  LXX.,  which,  being  at  first 
a  private  work,  was  treated  more  freely.  It  was 
not  intended  to  falsify  or  adulterate  uie  proper 
Muion  by  these  additions,  but  still  they  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  the  subsequent  reception 
of  the  collection  as  canonical.  On  4  Ezra  14  : 
44-47,  vide  ThQo,  Codex  Apocr.  I.  p.  791.  On 
the  other  books  vide  Art  Apocr.  O.  T. 

Aa  the  LXX.  met  a  want  of  the  Hellenists,  it 
soon  acquired  great  authority;  it  had  to  take 
the  place  of  the  original  text,  and  to  do  this 
eompletely  it  was  regarded  aa  a  work  of  divine 
inspiration  (thus  by  Philo),  an  opinion  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Christians,  who,  in  their 
extravagaot  reverence,  preferred  it  to  the  He- 
Ixrew  text  ( Orig,  in  Cant,  C.  I.  41).  Josephus 
is  more  dependent  on  the  LXX.  than  on  the 
Hebrew  text  (X.  T.  Spittlar,  de  um  «.  Al.  apud- 
Jo*.  Goett  1779, 4to. ;  /.  0.  Seharfenberg,  de  Jo- 
tephi  ei  c.  AL  constHmi.  Leips.  1^80,  4to.) ;  and 
Philo,  being  ignorant  of  toe  Hebrew,  used  it 
exclusively.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  strict 
Jews  of  Palestine.  It  is  true  they  used  it  in 
their  synagogues,  as  appears  from  the  Jer.  T. 
MeffHia  16  (Justinian's  Nov.  146) ;  but  this  was 
done  from  necessity.  From  their  stand-point 
they  could  only  regard  the  version  as  a  profana- 
tion, and  ita  use  in  public  worship  as  full  of 

danger  for  Judaism.  Besides,  important  varia- 
tions from  the  original  soon  became  apparent, 
•od  the  controversy  with  the  Christians  was  soon 
added  to  the  other  difficulties  (comp.  Justin,  if, 
dial  e.  HVjfph.  68,  71).  Notwithstanding  this, 
tb»  notion  of  its  inspiration  found  its  way  into 
tb(  Talmud. 

lbs  text  of  tb«  LXX.  not  being  goarded,  soon 


became  corrupt.  Apart  from  confusions,  caused 
by  careless  copyists,  it  needed  many  emenda- 
tions, on  account  of  its  frequent  grammatical 
errors  and  historical  mistakes.  Many  altera- 
tions, more  or  less  arbitrary,  were  made ;  some 
things  were  added,  omitted  and  transposed, 
glosses  crept  into  the  text,  and  other  versions 
being  used  for  comparipon,  foreign  elements 
were  also  mixed  with  it  (/.  E.  Grabe,  de  txiriit 
vitiii  LXX.  int.  v.  ante  Origenit  aemim  Ulatix, 
Ox.  1710, 4to.).  The  citations  of  Justin  M.  and 
other  fathers  see  in  Eichhom  (Report.  2.  p.  66, 
(ko.,  3.  p.  213,  *c.,  6.  p.  124,  4c..  13.  p.  158,  &c.; 
comp.  Credner,  Beitraege  zur  Einl.  m  die  bibl. 
Schr.  Bd.  2,  Halle,  1838, 8vo.).  As  such  corrup- 
tions rendered  its  use  very  difficult,  and  as  the 
Christians  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  attacks 
of  the  Jews  on  it,  Origen,  who  was  in  a  certain 
degree  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  undertook 
his  great  work,  t?te  Hexapla,  to,  i^ajaji,  later  also 
to  (|(uAow,  fo  ElodfXt&M'.  In  it  be  arranged  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  letters,  then 
the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachos,  the  LXX. 
and  Theodotion,  so  far  as  be  had  them,  in  6  par- 
allel columns ;  if  the  Hebrew  was  wanting  it  was 
Tetrapla,  to,  rtrpoKXa,  later  also  to  ■titpaaixiSoir : 
in  some  books  the  so-called  5.  6.  and  7.  versions 
were  added,  though  only  the  expression  Oclapla, 
ta  (mtiuaa,  later  also  fo  oxtaaiuSoi/,  occurs,  never 
Enneapla,  Epiphan.  de  pond,  et  m.  19.  mentions 
only  the  use  of  the  5.  and  6.  and  Euseb.  (H.  E. 
6.  16)  says  that  the  7.  was  only  given  in  the 
Psalms.  According  to  Montfaucon  [praelim.  p. 
17),  the  5.  and  6.  contained  only  the  Pentateuch, 
the  minor  Prophets,  the  Psalms  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  the  7.  only  the  Psalms  and  the  minor 
Prophets.  The  Tetrapla  was  without  doubt  a 
separate  and  later  work,  as  appears  from  Euseb. 
(H.  E.  6. 16),  and  cod.  March,  in  JfoTitf.  prod. 
p.  10,  15  (comp.  ichol,  e,  Coitl.  on  Ps.  86 ;  Bedo- 
penning,  Origines  2.  p.  175,  Ac.).  The  occasion 
for  such  a  work  may  have  been  two-fold :  in  the 
first  place,  to  make  the  larger  work  more  easy 
and  serviceable  fur  practical  use,  and  then,  to 
improve  the  text  and  append  brief  comments. 
Ongen,  it  is  true,  designea  to  purge  the  text  of 
the  LXX.  from  errors,  and  for  this  purpose  com- 
pared MSS.,  but  his  chief  object  was  to  exhibit 
hpologetically  the  true  relation  of  the  LXX.  to 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  thereby  promote  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  0.  T.  Whatever  was  not  in 
the  Hebrew  he  marked  with  an  Obdot  pf,  though 
not  as  a  sign  of  absolute  rejection ;  and  what- 
ever was  in  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  the  LXX., 
he  supplied  either  from  Theodot,  Aqni.  or 
Symm.,  and  marked  it  with  an  asterisk.*  By 
doing  so  he  had  no  idea  of  correcting  the  LXa. 
according  to  the  Veritas  hebraica,  for  be  did  not 
prefer  the  latter  to  the  former,  but  designed 
rather  to  exhibit  the  mutual  relation  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  let  the  reader  judge  for  him- 
self. In  addition  to  the  critical  signs  used  then, 
Origen  employed  also  the  Jjemnisk  —  and  the 
Hypolemnisk  -r,  concerning  whose  significance 
we  have  only  unsatisfactory  suppositions  {Rede- 
penning,  a.  a.  o.  2.  p.  171).  Origen  was  en- 
gaged for  many  years  on  this  work  (according 
to  Epiph.  28),  and  only  completed  it  at  the  end 
of  his  life.  The  Hexapla  was  too  extensive  to 
be  easUy  transcribed,  and  not  even  traces  of 
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transcripts  of  the  Tetrapta  are  to  be  foand.  The 
use  of  the  originals  was  confined  to  the  library 
at  Caesarea.  Jerome  found  them  still  there,  but 
afterwards  they  entirely  disappeared.  So  long  as 
the  work  was  accessible,  it  was  diligently  used 
and  more  or  less  frequently  quoted.  Eusebius 
and  Pamphilus  transcribed  the  text  of  the  LXX. 
given  in  it,  together  with  the  critical  signs.  This 
copy  was  further  circulated,  and  much  of  the  ether 
versions  was  also  transcribed.  In  this  way  very 
important  remains  of  the  work  have  been  pre- 
served, partly  in  MSS.,  in  collections  of  Scholia, 
in  the  works  of  the  church  fathers,  and  partly 
in  other  versions,  of  which  the  so-called  Ilala  is 
the  most  important  A  Svrian  version  of  the 
text  of  the  Hezapla,  with  the  obelisks  and  aste- 
risks, was  furnished  by  Bishop  Paulns  of  Telia, 
616,  from  a  copy  of  the  Codex,  which  Pamphilus 
and  Eusebius  preserved  [Eichhom,  liepertor.  7. 

fi.  225,  &0.).  Of  this  version  Andr.  Masius 
Antwerp,  1574)  published  the  book  of  Joshua 
in  Greek  with  a  comm.  which  was  taken  from  a 
MS.  oontainine  other  historical  books,  but  which 
has  since  been  lust  At  a  later  period  another  MS. 
of  this  version  was  in  the  Ambrosiana  at  Milan, 
which  contained  the  Prophets,  Psalms,  Job,  Pro- 
verbs, Soo^  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  and  Sirach,  the 
margin  being  filled  with  variations,  fragments  of 
Aiju.,  Symm.  and  Theod.,  and  Scholia  (de  Bossi, 
jpeci'men  inediiae  ex  hexaplarU  hibt.  vers.  Syro- 
Eslranghelae,  Parm.  1778, 4to.).  The  4th  book  of 
Kings  was  found  in  Paris.  Thus  Matth.  Nor- 
ber^  published  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  with  a 
Latin  translation,  Lond.  Goth.  1787,  4to. ;  Caj. 
Bugati  Dan.  and  the  Ps.,  Medial,  1788  and  1820, 
4to.;  H.  Middddorpfm  the  Codex  at/riaco-hexor 
flari*,  Berol.  1835, 2.  T.  4,  the  Kings,  Isaiah,  the 
minor  Prophets,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Song  of  Sol., 
Lamentations  and  Ecclesiastes,  with  a  oomm. 
This  version  is  very  valuable  critically,  on  account 
of  its  literal  rendering.  An  Arabian  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  from  the  Syriao-hexaplarian  text 
was  made  by  Al-Hareth  hen  Sendn  in  tne  15th  cen- 
tury {Holmeg,  praef.  ad  Pent.  cap.  IV.).  In  later 
times  attempts  have  been  made  to  collect  and 
unite  what  has  been  preserved  of  the  great  work 
of  Origen.  The  commencement  made  by  Petr. 
Morin  in  the  edition  of  the  LXX.,  Rome,  1587, 
was  carried  forward  by  /.  Drusius,  Veterum  int. 
graec.  in  totum  V.  T.fragmenta  colUcta,  vena  et 
notis  HI.  Amhem,  1622,  4to.,  which,  though  re- 
spectable, was  far  excelled  by  Bern,  de  Montfau- 
eoH,  Hexaplorum  Or.  quae  supersunt  —  eruit  et 
notis  at.  2  T.  Par.  1714,  *o.  This  work,  of 
which  C.  F.  Bahrdt  (Leipx.  et  Lubec,  1769,  70. 2  T. 
8vo.)  published  a  newedition  with  improvements, 
but  with  omissions  of  the  most  valuable  remarks 
of  Montfaucon,  remains  the  chief  work ;  and  it  is 
in  fact  veryimportant,  although  it  lacks  complete- 
ness and  accuracy.  Many  emendations  and  sup- 
plements have  been  made  up  to  this  time  (espe- 
cially /.  F.  ScMeusneri,  opusc.  erit.  ad  versiones  gr. 
V.  T.pert.  Leipz.  1812, 8vo.) ;  the  latest  is  Jezeciel, 
tec.  LXX.  ex  tetraplis  Or.  «  singulari  Chisiano 
cod. — op.  et  A.  Vincentii  de  Eegibus,  Rome,  1840, 
fol.  Origen's  work  exerted  an  influence  directly 
the  opposite  of  what  was  intended ;  for  instead 
of  preventing  new  corruptions  it  gave  rise  to 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  critical  signs  were  either 
overlooked  or  misunderstood,  and  the  texts  of  Uie 


different  versions  were  more  easily  mixed  toge- 
ther than  before.  According  to  several  very 
meagre  reports,  new  recensions  were  prepared 
by  the  martyrs  Lucian  of  Antiocb  and  Hesy- 
cbius  of  Egypt,  at  the  close  of  the  3d  century. 
Aocording  to  Jerome  {ado.  Rtif.  M.  II.),  that  of 
the  latter  was  spread  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  the 
former  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch ;  toiu»qug 
orbis  hoc  inter  se  irifaria  varietaie  compugnat. 
The  4  leading  editions  of  the  printed  text  are : 
1)  The  text  of  the  Comvluteiu.  Polyglott, 
1514-17,  based  on  several  MSS.  which  are  not 
further  known  to  us.  Though  not  the  best  they 
are  not  the  worst  MSS.,  and  the  text  is  to  be 
regarded  as  amended.  The  reproach  that  the 
publisher  introduced  interpolations  aocordine  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Vulgate,  is  groundless,  and  it 
is  only  seldom  that  it  is  not  supported  by  other 
MSS.  This  text  is  given  by  the  Polygfotts  of 
Antwerp,  1569,  *o.  8.  T.  £ ;  of  Heidelberg,  1586, 
1599,  1616,  3.  T.  f.;  of  Hamburg,  1596,  f.;  and 
of  Paris,  T.  I-XV.  1629,  f.  2)  We  are  no  better 
informed  about  the  MSS.  used  in  the  Aldine  edi- 
tion, Venice,  1518,  fol.  The  judgment  concern- 
ing it  takes  essentially  the  same  form  as  that 
ooncerning  the  Comp.,  with  which  it  has  great 
affinity.  Its  text  forms  the  basis  of  the  editions 
Argent.  1526,  4  T.  8vo.,  with  a  new  title  and  un- 
printed  preface,  1529,  where  instead  of  Arg. 
many  copies  have  Basil  (Basil,  p.  J.  Hervae, 
1545,  f. ;  Basil,  p.  Nio.  Brylinger,  1550, 8vo.),  with 
a  new  title  1582,  Francof.  1597,  f.  3)  The  Six- 
tina,  Rome,  1587,  fol.  was  published  through  the 
instrumentality  especially  of  Pope  Siztus  V.  It 
is  the  result  of  great  labor,  and  has  numerous 
variations  added.  It  follows  the  Codex  Vaiico' 
nus,  which  is  preeminent  on  account  of  its  age 
and  purity ;  where  this  is  defective  (Gen.  1-47, 
Ps.  105-138  and  the  books  of  Mace,  are  want- 
ing), two  less  ancient  MSS.  were  used,  C.  Ven«- 
tus  and  C.  Cardin.  Carafae.  This  text  is  as  yet 
the  best,  and  is  given  in  most  of  the  editions, 
but  not  always  in  its  purity.  The  best  of  these 
editions  is  that  by  Lamb.  Bos,  Franok.  1709,  4to. 
(which,  though  not  giving  the  Sixtinian  text  in 
its  purity,  is  richly  furnished  with  various  read- 
ings), and  that  by  Const.  Tischendorf,  Leips. 


mgs),  an 
1850,  2  T, 


Svo.  It  pyea  the  Sixtinian  text,  apart 
from  changes  in  punctuation  and  accentuation, 
purer  than  others,  and  received  a  valuable  sup- 
plement from  the  various  readings  of  the  3  old- 
est MSS.,  the  C.  Alex.,  C.  Ephraemi  Syri  (pub- 
lished by  Const.  Tischend.,  Leipz.  1845,  f^,  and 
C.  J^ie(/«n'co-.iu$rtutoniM  (published  by  C.  Tis- 
chend., Leipx.  1846,  f.).  Toe  Sixtinian  text  has 
also  been  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  large  Eng- 
lish edition  by  Bob.  Holmes  and  Jae.  Parton*, 
Ox.  1798-1827,  5  T.  f.  (comp.  Henke,  Archiv.  f. 
d.  n.  Kchgsch.  IV.  1.  p.  96,  ka.).  4)  The  text 
of  the  too  highly  estimated  6.  AUxandrinua 
(vide  Rosenm\uUer,  a.  a.  o.  1.  p.  362,  &o.).  Edi- 
tions of  this  work  with  various  alterations,  which 
are  indicated  in  the  text  by  smaller  letters,  and 
in  the  place  of  which  the  reading  of  the  Alex,  is 
nven  in  the  margin,  have  been  published  by  /. 
E.  Grabe,  Ox.  1707-20,  4  T.  f.  and  8  T.  8,  by  /. 
J.  Breitinger,  Tig.  1730-32, 4  T.  4to.,  and  the  Bib- 
lia  *.  guadrilinguia  V.  T. — occur.  Ch,  Reineccio, 
Leipz.  1750,  s.  2  T.  F.  A  thorough  critical  re- 
oension  of  the  text  from  the  materiab  ooUeoted, 
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is  still  wanting.  Most  baa  been  done  tbns  far 
in  the  comparison  of  the  MSS.,  irhose  number 
is  large  (vide  die  Veixeiebnisse  von  Strotb  in 
Eichkom,  ReperL  5.  p.  94,  ^-i  8-  p.  177,  &o., 
11.  p.  45,  &c.,  and  Eolmcs),  less  in  reference 
to  toe  nse  of  tbe  citations  in  the  oldest  aa- 
tbors,  and  least  in  tbe  comparison  of  tbe  ancient 
Tersions.  Various  scattered  materials  exist  for 
tbe  explanation  of  the  LXX.,  but  hitherto  onlj 
tb«  clumsiest  commencement  of  a  lexicon  has 
been  made.  The  most  important  works,  the 
Komt  {hesauTUf  by  /.  Ch.  Biel,  ed.  E.  H.  Mutz- 
enbteher.  Hag.  Com.  1779-80,  3  T.  8to.,  and  that 
by/.  F.  SchUumer,  Leips.  1820,  s.  5  T.  8to.,  pre- 
sent little  but  wha^  is  confusedly  based  on  tbe 
nwfal  Concordances  of  Conr.  Kircher,  Franco/. 
1607, 4to.,  and  Ahr.  Trommiut,  Amst.  et  Traj.  ad 
Bhen.  1718,  2  T.  f.  Corop.  Roaenmudler,  a.  a.  o. 
2.  p.  452.  Of  C.  6.  A.  BockePt  Novae  davis— 
tpidmina,  Leipx.  1820,  4to.,  of  which,  unfortu- 
Dstely,  we  have  only  the  commencement. 

Tbe  historical  significance  of  tbe  LXX.  is 
mat  It  is  undoubtedly  tbe  first  attempt  at  a 
nil  translation.  This  serves  as  an  explanation 
and  apology  of  tbe  errors  committed.  But  it 
most  also  be  remembered  that  the  language  of 
tbe  original  and  that  of  tbe  translation  were  as 
opposite  poles  to  each  other,  which,  after  all  the 
Hebraixing  of  the  Greek,  left  manifold  difficul- 
ties in  tiie  way,  and  that  those  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  enabled  them  to  undertake  the 
translation,  were  no  longer  complete  masters  of 
tbe  Hebrew  text,  although  competent  to  suggest 
moch  that  was  raluable.  A  consequence  of  this 
peculiarity  of  the  LXX.  was,  that  those  for 
whom,  like  tbe  early  Christians,  it  was  the  only 
means  of  learning  the  original,  must  have  been 
nnsble  to  reach  the  deeper  and  truer  sense  of 
tbe  original,  and  consequently  have  fallen  into 
(nd  spread  the  greatest  misapprehension  of  its 
auaniog.  The  LXX.  is  also  invaluable  for  tbe 
criticism  and  liistory  of  the  Hebrew  text.  We 
may  gather  from  it  the  state  of  tbe  original  text 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  hermeneutioal  stand- 
poiDt  of  the  Hellenists.  If  we  compare  it  with 
the  present  Masorite  text,  we  shall  find  a  great 
BomDer  of  variations,  apart  from  those  books  for 
vhich  another  recension  was  used,  and  from 
those  errors  and  glosses  which  the  Masorite 
■bares  in  common  with  the  LXX.  These  may 
ptrtly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  un- 
ponctuated  text  ased  in  preparing  the  LXX.  was 
poDctoated  afterwards  so  as  to  change  the  sense; 
pardy  that  the  text  used  really  varied,  or  seemed 
to  the  translator  to  vary,  in  the  consonants;  and 
partly  that  free  and  arbitrary  rules  of  hertne- 
nentics  were  followed.  The  hypothesis  of  0.  6. 
Tjcbien,  1772,  that  the  Hebrew  was  copied  in 
Oreek  letters,  and  that  such  Rebraeo-Graeci  co- 
pies were  used  by  the  LXX  and  others,  is  not 
aatis&ctory,  besides  that  it  lacks  proof  IBeriholdt, 
EiuL  2,  468).  But  although  the  LXX.  often 
tnooeonsly  varies  from  tbe  Masorite  text,  and 
it  is  foolish  to  change  the  latter  to  suit  the  for- 
mer, it  nevertheless  furnishes  many  approved 
Kadings  by  which  our  Hebrew  text  may  be  cor- 
rected. The  LXX.  also  proceeds  very  arbitra- 
nly  in  some  cases,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  attributed  to  a  dishonest  adulteration  by  the 
Jews  (Oermon,  de  vett.  baeret.  eccles.  cdd.  cor- 


ruptorihus,  37-54 ;  Owen,  An  inquiry  into  th« 
present  state  of  the  LXX.  vers,  of  tbe  0.  T., 
London,  1769,  8vo.),  but  rather  to  tbe  free 
method  of  interpretation  then  practised.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  a  literal  translation,  but  bears  distinct  marks 
of  tbe  character  of  the  period  which  produced 
it.  This  may  be  a  fault,  but  even  for  this  it  pos- 
sesses great  historical  value  for  the  later  years 
of  Judaism,  with  which  it  is  desirable  to  be  ac- 
quainted for  higher  than  merely  scientific  pur- 
poses! Finally,  tbe  immense  influence  upon 
the  language  of  tbe  Jews  exerted  by  the  LXX. 
must  not  be  overlooked.  As  it  was  the  first 
considerable  attempt  of  the  Hellenists  to  trans- 
fer the  peculiarities  of  their  religion,  Ac.,  to  a 
new  language,  it  constituted  a  criterion  for  them. 
This  idiom  appears  afterwards,  in  the  early 
Christian  period,  in  a  more  fully  developed  form, 
and  became  the  norm  of  the  Greek  language 
then  used.  0.  F.  Fkitzscbi. — Beck. 

Alayiiuia,  or  Cellitea  (Fratres  Cellitoe),  was 
tbe  name  of  a  pious  society,  popularly  called 
"Lollards,"  formed  in  Antwerp  about  1300,  and 
devoted  to  deeds  of  mercy  towards  the  sick  and 
dying.  The  members  obligated  themselves  to 
serve  the  sick,  procure  alms  for  the  needy,  to 
visit  prisoners,  but  above  all  to  attend  to  tbe 
burial  of  the  dead,  providing  graves  for  them, 
whence  Cellites,  firom  Cella.  The  name  "  Alex- 
ians"  was  derived  from  Alexius,  their  patron 
saint  (who,  the  legend  says,  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Roman  Senator  in  the  5th  century,  but 
devoted  himself  to  voluntary  poverty  and  celi- 
bacy), and  the  popular  name  "  Lollards"  from 
the  Qerman  lollen  or  Ivllen  =  to  sing  softly, 
which  was  applied  to  them  because  on  their  way 
to  the  grave  they  sang  funeral  hymns  in  a  low 
soft  tone.  Men  and  women  belonged  to  the 
society,  and  wore  black  garments  similar  to 
those  of  monks ;  hence  the  women  were  called 
"tbe  black  sisters."  Although  they  were  a 
religious  society,  resembling  monks  in  their  out- 
ward appearance,  as  well  as  in  their  employ- 
ments, they  seem  from  the  first  intentionally  to 
have  avoided  the  establishment  of  a  monastic 
order,  probably  on  account  of  the  disrepute  into 
which  such  orders  bad  fallen  among  the  earnest 
Netberlanders  and  Germans.  But  their  refusal 
to  admit  priests,  monks  or  nuns  to  their  society, 
and  desire  to  be  composed  only  of  pious  laity, 
exposed  them  to  considerable  reproach  and 
opposition.  J.  Gocsemius,  a  canon  of  Liege 
(1348),  portrays  them  as  a  set  of  hypocritical 
vagabonds  (gee  his  Gesta  Pontif.  Leodiens.  I.  o. 
31 ;  in  ChapeaviUi  gest.  Pontiff.  Ltod.  Scrip- 
tores,  T.  II.  350).  Their  supposed  leaning  to 
the  heresy  of  the  Beghards  subjected  tbem  to 
still  harsher  revilings,  and  furnished  the  priests 
a  plausible  pretext  for  persecuting  them ;  and 
quite  a  number  of  papal  bulls  were  addressed  to 
toe  German  and  Netherland  bishops  before  they 
were  allowed  to  have  peace.  Among  these  bulls 
is  one  of  Gregory  XL,  1377.  Boniface  IX. 
granted  similar  tetters  for  the  protection  of  tbe 
orthodox  Beghards  or  Alexians,  whilst  sever* 
mandates  were  issued  against  such  as  were 
heretical.  But  as  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them,  tbe  pious  Alexians  snfiered  se- 
verely, whilst  the  heretical  but  more  cunning 
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Beghards  managed  to  shelter  themselTes  nn- 
der  the  protection  of  the  bulls.  (See  Ber/- 
hiTds.)  H.  A.* 

Alfred  the  Qreat  (originally  Alfroed  or  El- 
froed  =  to  the  German  Alp-rath  =  Counsellor 
of  Elf),  Kiog  of  England.  Until  A.  D.  800 
England  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
kingdoms,  whose  want  of  harmony  greatly 
weakened  the  country  in  its  external  relations, 
and  internally,  especially  in  the  Churoh,  whose 
archbishoprics  extended  over  several  of  these 
kingdomsy  prepared  the  way  for  much  evil. 
At  the  death  of  Cynewolf,  King  of  Wessez 
(786),  a  dispute  arose  about  the  succession. 
Beorhtric  succeeded  him ;  but  his  right  was  dis- 
puted by  Egbertt  who  was  remotely  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  Wessex.  Egbert  was 
at  first  supported  by  Ofia,  King  of  Mercia,  but 
this  latter  being  won  over  by  Beorhtric,  he  fiew 
to  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  In  800  he  re- 
turned, being  reinforced  by  Charlemagne,  and 
supported  by  Alcuin,  who  exerted  the  most  de- 
cided influence  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  priesthood 
in  favor  of  a  union  of  the  different  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms,  and  of  Egbert  as  chief  of  tne  union. 
This  was  accomplished  in  826.  The  prosper- 
ity of  the  united  kingdom  aroused  the  enmity 
of  the  Normans;  and  as  early  as  835  they 
commenced  a  series  of  lawless  invasions  into  its 
territory.  Egbert  was  succeeded  in  838  by 
bis  son  Ethelwolf,  who  in  851  gained  a  great 
victory  over  his  enemies.  Ethelwolf  (t858) 
was  Bocceeded  by  his  sons  as  chiefs  of  the 
united  kingdom.  First  came  the  eldest,  Ethel- 
bald,  then  Ethelbert,  then  Ethelred,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  with  the  Nor- 
mans, and  was  succeeded  by  Alfred,  then  in  his 
22d  year.  On  account  of  many  reverses  and 
misfortunes,  Alfred  lived  for  a  long  time  as  a 
fugitive  in  his  own  kingdom.  Succeeding  at 
length  in  confining  his  enemies  to  Northuniber- 
land,  East  Anglia,  and  a  part  of  Mercia,  he  re- 
modelled the  whole  oonstitatinn  of  the  kingdom 
on  the  old  historical  basis,  and  revived  the  sci- 
entific and  religious  institutions  which  previ- 
ously had  so  greatly  flourished.  The  contests 
with  the  Normans  were  renewed  in  893,  and 
continued  until  896,  so  that  Alfred  did  not 
enjoy  in  peace  the  frnits  of  his  great  and  noble 
labors  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  Oct.  28,  901. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace,  Alfred  applied 
bis  resources  and  talents  to  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing and  of  the  institutions  of  religion.  He  at- 
tracted learned  men  to  his  court  by  offers  of  rich 
rewards ;  and  he  himself  translated  some  Latin 
works.  Of  these  translations  the  most  valu- 
able was  th&t  of  the  work  de  comolaiione  philo- 
aophiae,  by  Boethius,  which  he  interpolated 
very  much.  This  translntion  was  printed  in 
London  with  tlie  title :  "  King  Alfred's  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  Boethius'  de  cotuolalione  philo- 
sophiae,  by  J.  S.  Cordale,  1829,  8vo."  Another 
work  which  he  translated  is  the  History  of 
Orusius.  This  he  also  did  very  freely — omit- 
ting some  things  and  adding  others.  The  most 
important  of  the  additions  is  the  geographic- 
ethnographical  survey  of  Germany  and  adjacent 
Hlavonia,  and  the  voyages  of  two  North  Sea 
men,  Ob^ere,  a  Norman,  and  Wolfstan.  (A  very 


imperfect  edition  of  this  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  1773,  by  Daenes  Burrington,  in 
octavo.  The  geographic-ethnological  additions 
are  best  given  in  the  1  vol.  of  Samlede  tildeU 
forhen  utrykte  afhandlinger  of  R.  K.  Rask 
(Kiobenhavn,  1834).)  The  Anglo-Saxon  trans- 
lation of  church  history  by  Angeln  of  Beda  is 
also  attributed  to  Alfred.  In  this  there  are  no 
additions,  but  many  abridgments  and  omissions. 

Ellis  has  been  published  by  Smith  with  the 
tin  text.:  HUioria  eccla.  gerUis  Anglorum 
auctore  Beda,  Cantabrig.  1722,  fol.)  More  im- 
portant for  us  are  the  original  theological  works 
and  .translations  by  Alfred.  The  one  of  first 
importance  is  the  (tier  pastoralis  of  Pope  Ore- 
gory  I.  This  translation  was  intended  to  revive 
the  spirit  and  zeal  of  the  Anglo;Saxon  clergy ; 
and  Alfred  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  each  of  his 
bishops.  Three  of  the  original  copies  are  still 
extanL  The  one  sent  to  Bishop  AVolfsige  of 
Sherborne  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  This  translation  has  not  yet 
been  printed.  The  Dialogues  of  the  same  Pope 
were  not  translated  by  Alfred,  but  by  Werferhd, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  under  his  supervision.  It 
is  also  said  that  Alfred  made  an  abridged  trans- 
lation of  the  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine  ;  but 
this  is  questioned  on  account  of  the  impnrity  of 
the  language.  William  of  Malmeebory  reports 
that  he  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Psadms ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Psalms  published  by  B.  Thorpe,  1835, 
from  a  Parisian  manuscript  at  Oxford,  came 
from  the  great  king.  Smaller  works  which  are 
attributed  to  him,  are,  1)  a  collection  of  Pro- 
verbs ;  2)  a  collection  of  .^op's  Fables. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  in  his  kingdom, 
Alfred  maintained  a  lively  communication  with 
Rome,  whither  he  had  accompanied  his  father 
on  a  pilgrimage  in  bis  early  youth.  lie  rebuilt 
by  degrees  the  churches  and  cloisters,  which  the 
Normans  had  destroyed ;  built  new  cloisters  at 
Athelney  and  Winchester,  and  supplied  partially 
the  want  of  books.  But  the  wars  destroyed 
much  that  was  noble  and  good,  which  could 
never  be  restored  or  supplied  (Gesch.  Alfred's  d. 
Or.  Ton  D.  J.  B.  Weisz,  Schaffhausen,  1852). 

Leo. — Beek. 
Allatins,  Leo,  a  Grecian  of  Chios,  resided  in 
Rome  in  1669,  and  was  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
Library.  He  was  a  voluminous  author,  and 
published  and  translated  many  Greek  works. 
His  principal  theological  writings  are :  de  eccles. 
occiaentalis  et  orientalis  perpetuo  consensu.  Col. 
1648 ;  de  utriusque  eccles.  occid.  et  or.  perpetoa 
in  dogmate  de  purgatorio  consessione,  Rome, 
1655 ;  de  process.  Sp.  s.  euohiridion,  Rome, 
1658.  Hbrzoo.* 

Allegory. — (See  HerTneneutie*.) 
Allemand,  Cardinal.  —  ^See  Basle  QmneU.) 
Allen  (also  Alan  and  Allyn),  William,  Car- 
dinal and  English  papist,  was  bom  at  Rossal  in 
Lancashire,  A.  D.  15ct2,  just  at  the  time  when 
Henry  VIII.  made  the  first  attempts  at  a  rup- 
ture with  Rome.  At  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  ho  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
took  several  degrees.  The  Reformation  com- 
menced by  Henry  VIII.  found  many  opponents, 
especially  among  the  professors  'and  students 
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of  Oxford ;  and  the  Roman  Catholio  reaotion 
onder  Haiy  Tudor  was  greeted  by  them  with 
great  joy.  Allen  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
promoters  of  this  oounter-reformation;  and  re- 
oeired  »  number  of  academic  offices,  together 
with  tbs  canonrr  of  York  (1558)  for  the  services 
he  rendered.  The  Reformatioo  being  restored 
at  the  accession  of  £liaabeth,  Allen  left  England, 
but  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  spread 
of  Roman  Catholicism  among  his  countrymen — 
a  work  to  which  he  sacrificed  love  of  country 
and  every  other  feeling.  He  emigrated  first 
(1560)  to  Louvain,  where  during  five  years  he 
pursued  the  study  of  theology;  and  wrote  a 
work  in  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  purica- 
tory  and  prayers  for  the  dead  (Antwerp,  1565). 
In  1565  he  returned  to  England,  ostensibly  to 
recruit  his  health,  but  in  fact  to  make  proselytes. 
He  lived  concealed  near  Oxford,  and  by  vmting 
and  conversation  sought  to  prosecute  his  work, 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  when  his  increasing 
boldness  having  aroused  persecution,  he  escaped 
by  hast^  flight  to  Mechlin  (15C8).  There  being 
at  this  time  many  English  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  Netherlands,  Allen  (now  Doctor  of  Divinity), 
in  connection  with  his  former  teacher,  Morrain 
Philips,  and  the  Professor  of  Canon  Law,  Dr. 
John  Bendeville,  founded  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  English  priests  at  Douav.  By  means 
of  Isrge  private  contributions,  and  of  assistance 
from  France,  Spain  and  Rome,  they  were  soon 
able  to  support  an  institution  of  150  students, 
with  from  8  to  10  professors.  But  the  college 
becoming  closely  connected  with  the  Jesuits,  and 
taking  a  decidedly  hostile  position  against  Eng- 
land, so  much  so  as  to  be  suspected  of  fomenting 
rebellion,  they  were  compelled  to  remove  from 
Douay  (probably  at  the  request  of  Elizabeth). 
The  professors  and  students  emigrated  to  Rheims, 
where  the  college  received  a  new  impetus,  and 
exerted  a  wide  influence.  Dr.  Allen  was  at  this 
time  appointed  Canon  of  Rheims,  and  authorized 
by  the  Pope  to  found  similar  institutions  at 
Borne  and  Madrid.  In  connection  with  his 
practical  talent.  Dr.  Allen  manifested  great  lit- 
erary activity.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of 
apologetical  and  polemical  tracts  and  pamphlets, 
which,  in  spite  of  a  strict  prohibition,  he  circu- 
lated among  his  countrymen.  These  tracts  and 
pamphlets  breathe  the  violent  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  are  filled  with  the  most  bitter  invectives 
and  treasonable  suggestions  against  the  English 
government  and  queen.  That  they  should  be 
greatly  excited  against  so  dangerous  a  champion 
of  extreme  Roman  Catholicism  as  Allen  was,  is 
easily  conceivable.  Any  connection  with  him 
was  declared  treason,  and  the  circulation  of  his 
tracts,  &c.,  was  mode  a  capital  offence.  Dr. 
Allen's  hostile  and  treasonaole  career  reached 
its  highest  point  when  Philip  II.  sent  the 
"Invincible  Armada"  against  England.  Per- 
suaded that  the  support  of  so  powerful  a 
partisan  as  Allen  was  important  to  his  enter- 
prise, the  King  of  Spain  appointed  him  inspec- 
tor of  a  rich  abbey  in  Naples,  and  obtained  for 
him  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Pope  Sixtns  Y.,  with 
the  title  of  St.  Martin  in  montibus  (1587).  In 
return  for  these  favors,  Allen  in  the  following 
year  wrote  or  allowed  bis  name  to  be  affixed  to 
a  scandalous  pamphlet  with  the  title:  "Admo- 


nition to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England 
and  Ireland,  concerninge  the  present  warres 
made  for  the  execution  of  his  holiness'  sentence 
by  the  highe  and  mighty  King  Catholioke  of 
Spain,  by  the  Cardinal  of  Englande,  anno  1588," 
in  which  be  enumerates  all  the  crimes  and  out- 
rages which  lying  rumor  had  invented  concern- 
ing Elizabeth  and  her  mother,  and  urges  the 
execution  of  the  papal  ban  and  bull,  by  which 
Elizabeth  was  dethroned  and  Philip  II.  elevated 
in  her  stead.  Many  thousand  copies  of  this 
pamphlet  were  printed,  which  were  to  be  distri- 
Duted  throughout  Eoglanrd  at  the  landing  of  the 
Armada,  but  this  ^ing  wrecked,  they  were 
almost  all  destroyed.  (Dr.  Lingard,  in  the  notes 
to  bis  History  of  England,  gives  the  contents  of 
it  and  some  extracts.)  This  traitorous  conduct 
of  Allen's  was  abhorred  by  all  Englishmen,  both 
Catholio  and  Protestant,  and  he  became  aa 
object  of  so  great  national  hatred  that,  a  few 
years  later,  the  Earl  of  Arundle  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  House  of  Peers  for  corresponding 
with  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Philip  II. 
rewarded  him  with  the  Archbishonric  of  Mech- 
lin, with  permission  to  reside  at  Rome,  where, 
surrounded  with  great  splendor,  he  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  constantly  engaged  in 
proselyting  his  countrymen  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olio faith.  He  died  m  1594,  as  some  suppose 
firom  poison  administered  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  English  Col- 
lege at  Rome,  where  a  fulsome  epitaph  mark* 
his  resting-pUioe.  He  wrote  no  work  of  lasting 
worth.  Dr.  G.  Wbbbr. — Beck. 

AlliT,  Peter,  one  of  the'  most  learned  and 
productive  polemics  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  was  born  at  Alenqon,  1641.  He  was  at 
first  pastor  of  a  ohurch  in  Normandy  or  Cham- 
paign, and  then  at  Charenton.  After  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  went  to  En^ 
land,  where,  by  the  permission  of  James  II.,  he 
opened  a  church  in  London,  for  the  French 
refugees.  In  1690  he  became  Canon  of  Salis- 
bury. The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
conferred  on  him  the  title  D.  D.  for  his  great 
learning;  and  the  English  clergy  requested  him 
to  write  a  complete  history  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  7  vols,  ibl.,  which  never  appeared.  He 
died  1717  in  London.  His  writings  in  French, 
Latin  and  English,  are  very  numerous,  and  at 
present  rare.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  of 
a  polemical  or  apologetical  character,  and  give 
evidence  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  primitive 
Christianity,  the  church  fathers  and  the  authors 
of  the  middle  ages.  Ue  also  wrote  two  works 
on  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses :  Some  Re- 
marks upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  An- 
cient Churches  of  Piedmont  (Lond.  1690,  oot.), 
and  Remarks  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Ancient  Churches  of  the  Albigenses  (Lond. 
1692,  quarto),  in  order  to  prove  against  Bossuet, 
that  the  Albigenses  were  not  dualist,  but  iden- 
tical with  the  Waldenses;  and  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  error  in 
church  history.  A  full  list  of  his  writings  may 
be  found  in  the  France  protestanU. 

Hmzoo. — Beck. 

All-Saints. — As  early  as  the  4th  century  a 
festival  in  honor  of  the  martyrs  was  observed  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  according  to  Cfarysoe- 
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torn,  on  the  Sunday  after  Whitsuntide.  The 
propriety  of  observing  this  festival  on  this  Sun- 
day is  evident.  The  saints  and  martyrs,  with 
their  faithfulness  unto  death,  appear  as  living, 
irresistible  witnesses  of  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  believers.  If,  therefore,  the  send- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  commemorated  on 
Whitsuntide,  the  doctrine  that  the  promise  of 
Christ  was  not  only  for  the  Apostles,  but  is  con- 
tinually realized  in  believers,  oould  not  be  made 
more  conspicuous  than  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  martyrs  and  their  sufieringg.  This  festival 
was  not  introduced  into  the  Western  Church 
until  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  by  Boni- 
face IV.,  by  whom  the  Pantheon  was  dedicated 
to  the  Iloly  Virgin  and  All  Martyrs.  As  this 
happened  on  May  13,  that  continued  the  anni- 
versary of  the  festival  until  in  834  it  was  changed 
to  Nov.  1.  In  835  Gregory  IV.  persuaded  the 
Emperor  Louis  topermit  the  Franconian  churches 
to  observe  it  This  example  was  followed  by 
other  churches  in  Germany  and  England.  Out- 
side of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  ob- 
served in  the  Anglican  and  some  Lutheran 
churches.  H.  A. — Beck. 

All>SOTtI<. — Thus  is  called  the  day  following 
All-Saints  day,  which  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  all  the 
holy  dead,  and  is  designed  chiefly  to  secure  the 
prayers  of  the  living  in  behalf  of  the  souls  in 
purgatory,  in  order  that  they  may  the  sooner  be 
delivered  from  its  pains,  and  be  admitted  into 
heaven.  This  festival  had  its  origin  in  a  prac- 
tice which  only  by  degrees  became  general,  and 
not  in  any  papal  decree.  H.  A. — Beck. 

AIl-BUffloienoy  of  ffo<2.— (See  God.) 

Almond  Tree   (nS   Ipa*)-  — This   tree. 

Amygdtdus  communis  L.  (xij.  Icosandria)  is  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  is  also  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  external  appearance 
it  resembles  the  poaoh  tree,  but  its  growth  is 
more  vigorous.  The  leaves  are  minutely  ser^ 
rated,  and  have  glandules  on  the  lower  serra- 
tures.  The  flowers,  which  appear  as  early  as 
January  (Plin.  16,  42;  comp.  Schubert  R.  III. 
114;  BuhU  CalenJdar.  Palaest.  oecon.  5  sq.),  are 
without  peduncles,  and  are  placed  in  pairs  upon 
the  branches.  The  fruit  developes  itself  in 
March,  and  is  of  the  peach  kind,  with  the  outer 
covering  tough,  fleshy  and  non-esculent.  Within 
this  pulpy  portion  is  a  smooth,  flat,  perforated 
shell,  which  contains  the  kernel  or  almond.  The 
latter  is  naturally  sweet.  The  bitter  almond 
tree  is  a  wild  (PJm.  17,  371)  variety  of  the 
Amygdalus  Communis.  The  almond  tree  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Gen.  30  :  37  (Lutheran 
and  English  version.  Road),  Jet.  1 :  11 :  its 
fruit,  the  almonds,  in  Gen.  43  :  11 ;  Num.  17  :  8 
(corap.  Kncbd.    Especially  see  Celtii  Hierob.  I. 

253,  &c.,  297,  &o. ;  Martin't  Pharmakogn.  S. 

254,  Ac.).  WuntK.— i>r.  Mat/burry. 
Almtgiviag,  ecclesiastical  provisions  for 

the  poori  &e. — If  this  Encyclopedia  merely 
dealt  in  matters  of  fact,  and  did  not  at  the  same 
time  possess  an  ideal  character,  if  it  contented 
itself  with  simple  statements  of  what  actually 
exists  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  did  not  also 
aim  at  promoting  that  which  still  remains  to  be 
•ocomplished,  there  would  hardly  bo  on  occasion 


for  an  article  upon  eecleticutical  provision  for 
ike  poor,  inasmuch  as  existing  regulations  upon 
the  subject  more  properly  belong  to  political 
science  (see  Schmidt,  Untersuchungen  Uber  Be- 
vSlker.,  Arbeitsl.,  u.  Paupenim.,  L«ip8ie,  1836 ; 
336,  337).  As  it  is,  the  subject  reveals  one  of 
the  deepest  chasms  which  separates  the  Church 
of  the  present  from  its  primitive  character  and 
the  exalted  ideal  it  is  destined  to  realize,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  shows  the  necessity  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  all  that  belongs 
to  this  important  subject.  We  shvll  best  suc- 
ceed in  our  endeavor  to  do  this,  by  briefly  re- 
viewing its  ecclesiastical  history. 

I.  Apostolical  rules  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
brethren. — These  involve  three  points:  the  basis 
of  beneficence,  its  sphere,  and  its  means.  1) 
The  basis  of  Christian  beneficence  is  simply 
brotherly  love.  Familiar  as  this  expression  is,  it 
nevertheless  involves  what  is  so  rare  in  these 
days,  that  an  earnest  consideration  of  what  it 
comprehended  primitively  is  loudly  demanded. 
The  first  development  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
community  of  possessions,  as  practised  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusolem  (Acts  2 :  44, 45 ;  4 :  32-37). 
If  we  ask  what  led  to  this  arrangement,  we  shall 
learn,  from  the  historv  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
that  it  was  not  done  from  moral  considerations, 
much  less  becanse  required  by  the  terms  of  dis- 
cipleship,  but  in  accordance  with  the  free 
promptings  of  each  one's  heart  (Acts  5  :  4).  It 
may  next  be  asked  however,  whether  these 
promptings  sprang  from  vehement  enthusiasm 
or  from  ascetic  notions  T  This  question  is  plainly 
answered  in  Acts,  by  the  evidence  furnished  that 
this  voluntary  relinquishment  of  possessions  oa 
the  part  of  the  wealthy  is  intimately  connected 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  social  life  of  early 
Christians,  and  on  the  other  with  the  spirit  of 
unity  and  communion  predominant  among  them. 
Believers,  according  to  the  true  sense  of  Luke's 
account,  regarded  themselves  as  constituting  one 
family  and  household  (2  :  46,  47),  because  ia 
their  profoundest  feelings  and  self-consciousness 
"  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  soul"  (4  :  32).  Hence 
"  the^  had  all  things  in  common."  And  what 
else  IS  this  but  the  distinct  expression  of  what 
the  Church  has  always  acknowledged  as  true, 
namely,  that  believers  are  the  children  of  one 
Spirit  and  one  God,  whose  Lord  and  Head  is 
also  their  elder  Brother,  and  that  their  fellow- 
ship with  the  Triune  God  involves  the  mystery 
of  fraternal  fellowship  with  each  other.  The 
particular  form  which  this  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  then  assumed,  was  naturally  and  necessarily 
determined  by  existing  circumstances.  It  was 
the  period  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  wrought 
upon  the  Church,  intensively  and  extensively, 
with  such  power  as  has  never  been  experienced 
since.  And  it  was  in  full  correspondence  with 
this  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  mani- 
fested itself  as  immediately,  and  efficiently,  as 
the  spirit  of  joy  in  God ;  and  the  spirit  of  divine 
life  in  their  hearts  expressed  itselr  by  speaking 
with  strange  tongues.  The  case  did  not  involve 
the  least  extravagance  or  fanaticism.  But  inas- 
much as  the  primitive  Church  assumed  the  form 
and  constitution  of  an  actual  brotherhood  and 
household  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  it  followed,  as  soon  as  these  extra- 
ordinary operations  of  the  Spirit  yielded  to  the 
more  natural  order  of  things,  as  well  in  indi- 
vidaals  as  in  the  Chorch  generally,  that  the 
same  Spirit  would  produce  a  modified  form  of 
the  original  idea.  The  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
would  operate  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
diversity  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  oon- 
eregation.  But  lest  the  Church,  in  the  further 
aerelopment  of  the  principle  of  fraternal  fellow- 
ship, should  lose  sight  oi  what  Christian  love 
involved,  namely :  real  community  of  enjoyment 
and  possessions,  this  memorial  was  erected,  of 
the  first  and  primitive  model  of  a  Christian  con- 
gregation. An  instance  of  the  reaction  of  na- 
ture is  famished  in  the  early  apostolic  period,  in 
the  dispute  between  the  Ilellenists  and  Hebrews 
about  their  widows  (Acts  6 : 1,  &c.).  But  whilst 
in  that  instance  the  pure  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
seems  to  have  been  tested,  it  nevertheless  proved 
itself  fally  equal  to  the  new  emergency.  As, 
however,  the  same  Spirit  always  guided  the 
Apostles  aright  in  their  management  of  the 
Church,  and  as  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  in  the  disputes  just  named, 
It  is  proper  to  inquire  after  its  worliings  in  other 
congregations  and  under  other  circumstances. 
The  following  are  the  principal  features  which 
come  to  view.  First,  the  admonition  of  James 
against  contempt  of  the  poor  and  preference  for 
the  rich  (James  2  :  1-9).  From  this  we  gather 
that  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  ex- 
isted. But  it  is  required  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  one  place  where  this  distinction  shall  not 
exhibit  itself.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  en- 
joins beneficence  and  charitable  communications 
as  a  general  and  permanent  duty  (13  :  16).  Paul 
exhorts  each  one  to  labor  with  his  hands,  that 
be  may  be  able  to  assist  the  needy  (Eph.  4  :  28 ; 
see  also  1  John  3  :  17,  18 ;  James  2 :  15,  16). 
The  directions  of  Paul  concerning  the  collections 
for  the  relief  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  shed 
most  light  upon  this  subject  (2  Cor.  8:9;  comp. 
1  Cor.  16  :  1-4).  The  tenderness  with  which  he 
mentions  the  matter  is  impressive.  He  is  desi- 
rous that  a  liberal  amount  may  be  contributed, 
but  most  anxious  that  what  is  given  may  be 
cheerfully  given.  The  whole  passage  suggests 
a  number  of  points  with  reference  to  brotherly 
love  as  the  fame  basis  of  benevolence,  but  we 
shall  notice  only  the  most  comprehensive.  In 
designating  the  spirit  which  actuated  the 
churches  of  Macedonia,  which  Paul  holds  up  as 
an  example  of  Christian  liberality,  he  says: 
iavrciifiiuKati  rtfutn  tCixvit(u{2CoT.S:5).  This 
expression,  which  makes  the  inmost  personality 
of  the  individual  the  basis  of  Christian  benefi- 
oence,  reminds  us  of  the  peculiar  features  of  its 
primitive  character,  so  that  if  it  had  meanwhile 
ondergone  formal  modifications,  its  spirit  re- 
mained the  same,  and  was  no  less  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  Himself,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  of  life  for  all  who 
believe  in  Jesus. 

2)  The  sphere  of  Christian  beneficence,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  apostolic  regulations,  includes 
three  clnsses  of  persons.  The  first  embraces  rela- 
tives and  especially  members  of  the  same  house- 
hold. The  law  for  this  class  is  laid  down  in  1 
Tim.  5 : 4, 8, 16.    Although  it  is  self-evident  that 


true  laith  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  natural 
fellowship,  all  who  have  inquired  into  existing 
church  provisions  for  the  poor,  have  not  failed 
to  observe  the  numerous  instances  in  which  all 
traces  of  this  proper  influence  of  faith  are  lost, 
and  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  apos- 
tolic rule.  This  class,  however,  is  further  com- 
prehended in  the  second,  the  congregation. 
This  is  composed  of  those  who  have  alike  been 
born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  and  are  united  by 
common  faith  in  the  Triune  God.  If  therefore 
the  congregation  forms  a  spiritual  household, 
the  same  law  must  apply  to  it  which  applies  to 
the  natural  household.  That  it  was  so  regarded 
primitively  has  already  been  shown,  and  it  is 
upon  this  view  of  the  case  that  Paul  bases  big 
exhortation  in  1  Tim.  6  :  16.  However  promi- 
nently this  second  sphere  of  Christian  benefi- 
cence is  set  forth,  we  must  be  the  more  careful 
not  to  overlook  the  third  and  widest,  because  it 
most  strikingly  exhibits  the  divine  origin  of  the 
source  of  all  beneficence.  This  sphere  compre- 
hends the  entire  Christian  Church.  The  first 
illustration  of  it  was  furnished  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  through  Barna- 
bas and  Paul,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  believers 
in  Judea.  In  that  case  the  power  of  Christian 
love.overcame  the  most  violent  national  preju- 
dices, and  constrained  those  who  had  been  total 
strangers,  and  even  religious  antagonists  before, 
to  yield  to  the  influence  of  fraternal  fellowship 
(see  Baumgarten't  Versuch  Uber  d.  Apostolg.  I. 
270^275).  This  germ  was  afterwards  more 
fully  developed  (Acts  20  :  4 ;  Bcaimgarten,  II.  2, 
36-50),  ana  called  forth  a  commendatory  re- 
sponse from  James,  in  which  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  avowed  their  recognition  of  heathen 
Christians  as  brethren  (Acts  21 :  20 ;  Baumgar- 
ten,  II.  2,  130-136);  whereupon  Paul,  as  the 
agent  of  the  foreign  brethren,  so  far  waived  his 
liberty  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that  he 
cheerfully  conformed  to  the  ceremonial  customs 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  ( Acte  21 :  26 ;  Baum- 
garien,  II.  2,  147-158). 

3)  The  system  according  to  which  the  poor 
were  to  be  relieved  was  also  carefully  prescribed 
in  the  Apostolic  Church.  Originally  the  Apos- 
tles had  charge  of  the  distribution  of  alms 
(Acts  4  :  35,  37 ;  5  :  2).  As  soon  however  as 
the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  yielded 
to  the  natural  element  in  the  Church,  the  Apos- 
tles declined  the  further  management  of  the 
matter  (Acts  6  :  2),  and  directed  the  congrega- 
tions to  select  suitable  persons  in  their  stead, 
whom  the  Apostles  accordingly  consecrated  to 
their  office,  as  deacons,  by  laying  on  of  hands 
(Acts  6  :  3-6).  Thus  a  natural  element,  per- 
vaded and  controlled  by  the  Spirit,  was  opposed 
to  that  perverse  temper  which  was  beginning  to 
show  itself.  Believing  that  the  Spirit  had  been 
poured  out  upon  the  Church,  the  Apustlos  as- 
sumed that  persons  qualified  for  this  important 
duty  could  be  found,  and  such  as  would  pru- 
dently and  equitably  distribute  the  alms  col- 
lected. The  result  fully  sustained  this  expecta- 
tion, not  only  by  the  election  of  Stephen,  who 
was  very  efficient  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
congregation  which  nod  chosen  him,  but  by  the 

general  adoption  of  the  office  thus  instituted, 
iroughout  the  Church  (Rom.  10 : 1 ;  Philip.  1 : 
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1 ;  1  Tim.  3  :  8,  12).  This  case  also  shows  bow 
effectually  the  Holy  Spirit  subdued  the  distract- 
ing natural  element  which  began  to  operate,  and 
even  made  its  suppression  the  occasion  of  organ- 
izing the  congregations  more  completely.  And 
this  view  of  the  matter  is  firmly  maintained  in 
the  most  extensive  beneficent  movement  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  the  general  collections  gath- 
ered from  congregations  of  heathen  converts,  for 
the  relief  of  the  saints  in  Judea.  In  reference 
to  this  Paul  writes:  ov;  Or  Soxtitadtjtt  it'  ifUatttKun, 
toitovf  fttft^M  a/tM«vxwr  tiji>  2(iptt>  ifiwr  tif  'Ufoo- 
«a)>rji  (1  Cor.  16  :  3).  So  far  from  offering  to 
deliver  the  sum  collected  himself,  he  had  not 
even  decided  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  desired  the 
congregation  to  select  suitable  persons  to  take  it 
on.  In  agreement  with  this  Paul  styles  the  per- 
son who  conveyed  their  gifts :  itiKfoii,  ov  i  htiu- 
ro$ — Sta,  Mosur  *!»  haOajavSr,  <ti  fiiwr  Si,  dbjia  xai 
XHfoToni}»if  vn6  T^  ix^OttinSr  (2  Cor.  8  :  18,  19), 
and  more  generally  wfoorcOMt  ixiOnitfAi  (2  Cor. 
8  :  2.3). 

II.  Ancient  Church  sodetiea  and  mtamret  for 
the  rdiefofihe  poor. — This  branch  of  our  subject 
is  treated  of  at  length  by  Hdfling  in  an  appendix 
to  his  "  Lehre  d.  aeltest  K.  v.  Opfer,"  pp.  228- 
236).  The  spirit  of  brotherlv  love  which  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  care  for  the  poor  in  the 
Apostolic  Church,  continued  to  be  the  animating 
spirit  of  similar  efforts  in  the  next  succeeding 
period.  But  the  reference  of  this  spirit  to  God, 
M  the  Father  of  all,  which  was  then  already 
noticed,  became  so  predominant  in  this  period, 
that  the  principle  of  almsgiving  seems  to  have 
taken  deeper  root  than  in  the  primitive  Church. 
Such  gifts  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  offering  to 
the  Lord,  and  the  distribution  of  alms  by  the 
congregation  as  a  common  sacrifice  presented  at 
His  altar ;  and  the  needy,  instead  of  being  des- 
pised, were  esteemed  the  altar  of  the  Lord  on 
which  the  people  were  permitted  to  place  their 
gifts  (see  ConstU.  Aposlol.  2, 26 ;  3,  6,  7,  14:  4, 
3 ;  with  which  the  passage  in  Justin  should  be 
compared,  in  which  he  insists  on  the  one  hand, 
that  such  offerings  should  be  made  voluntarily, 
and  on  the  other  refers  to  the  connection  of  these 
almsgivings  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  See  H6- 
Aiiuj,  as  above  quoted,  p.  52).  The  salutary 
influence  of  this  view  is  manifest.  For,  in  so  far 
as  the  poor  expected  the  gifts  to  be  brought  to 
them  at  the  altar  {oiit  yap  rtortfo^vMoor^ptor  xov 
^m  iUfvtfi\n,ttM.  (■>  ivi  t6iUf  iipvtai.  Const. 
Apost.  3,  6),  whatever  was  not  offered  with  a 
good  conscience  was  rejected  as  impure  and  un- 
acceptable to  God,  inasmuch  as  it  were  better  to 
die  of  want  than  to  take  offerings  from  Koi^pm; ; 
and  furthermore  the  congregational  character  of 
the  offering  thus  became  more  prominent  and 
fully  confirmed.  Hence  mere  individual  bene- 
factions were  disceuntenanced  ( Const.  Ap.  2, 27). 
The  original  idea  of  these  offerings  as  deeds  of 
beneficence,  which  bad  apostolic  sanction  (Heb. 
13  :  IC),  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  It  is 
a  matter  of  less  importance  however  that  the 
primitive  idea  of  social  community  was  entirely 
given  up,  since  the  altered  external  circum- 
stances of  the  spreading  Church  rendered  it  im- 
practirable.  It  was  however  a  serious  departure 
from  apostolic  practice,  that  the  bishop  was  re- 
garded as  the  only  proper  manager  of  the  alms, 


otxa>iitof,  as  best  acquainted  witii  the  claims  of 
the  needy,  and  accountable  to  no  one  for  his 
dispensation  of  relief  (see  Hdfling,  27,  28,  52, 53, 
229).  The  opinion  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  6  :  2) 
was  thus  set  aside,  and  the  duties  of  deacons 
were  assumed  by  bishops ;  a  change  which,  with 
all  its  advantages,  proved  the  first  step  towards 
subsequent  loftier  pretensions. 

III.  Influence  of  the  union  of  Church  and 
State. — "  When  Christianity  was  made  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State,  the  simple  eleemosynary  sys- 
tem of  the  primitive  Church  disappeared."  This 
remark  of  Shutz  in  an  interesting  article  upon 
"  The  co-operation  of  individuals,  congregations, 
and  the  State,  in  efforts  to  relieve  the  poor,"  in 
the  Zeitschr.  fUr  d.  gesamm.  Staatswissenscfa. 
1852,  4,  610-57,  though  correct  in  the  main, 
must  be  somewhat  modified.  The  dark  side  of 
the  National  Church  system  consists  in  this,  that 
the  original  hold  of  the  Church  upon  individual 
conscience  and  will  is  thus  lost,  by  externalizing 
the  conception  of  Christianity,  and  placing  it  in 
a  loose  outward  relation  to  the  population,  or, 
indeed,  mere  territorv  of  the  State.  The  brighter 
side  of  this  union  of  Church  and  State  is  pre- 
sented in  the  fact,  that  the  former  thus  enjoys 
opportunities  of  influencing  those  spheres  of 
social  life  which  were  previously  closed  against 
it.  Both  these  facts  appear  in  the  systems 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  found  that  the  power  of  the  primitive 
voluntary  principle,  and  of  the  sincere  and  holj 
spirit  which  actuated  early  Christians  in  their 
almsdeeds,  does  not  yield  so  easily  to  the  new 
arrangement,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  Chris- 
tian benevolence  turns  the  influence  secured  bj 
the  union  of  Church  and  State  to  good  account, 
in  making  it  subserve  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  heathen  lands.  In  the  period  of 
the  Roman  empire  the  following  laws  were  en- 
acted upon  the  subiect  {Busz,  in  the  Rirchen 
Lexicon).  In  the  Constitut.  Valentin,  et  Marcian 
12  ide  succen.  eccles.  1,  12,  we  read :  e<  qtiia  hu- 
manilatia  noslrae  est  egenis  prospicere  et  dart 
operam,  ut  pavperibus  alimenta  non  desnit.  An 
edict  of  Gratian,  Yalentinian,  and  Theodosius 
( Codex  Theod.  LXIV.  18)  devolves  the  support 
of  the  poor  upon  the  citizens,  and  orders  that 
able-bodied  persons  found  begging  shall  forfeit 
their  liberty.  Tbis  latter  clause  was  modified 
by  Justinian,  so  that  those  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  work  should  be  employed  and  supported 
by  the  public  authorities.  Similar  regulations 
existed  in  the  Prankish  empire.  Thus  in  a 
Capil.  of  Charlemagne  (806),  he  says:  suos  p<nh 
peres  quaeque  ciritas  alito  (see  ShiUz,  613).  And 
subsequently,  upon  the  failure  of  a  harvest  he 
directed  how  many  poor  people  each  wealthy 
citizen  should  support,  and  fixed  the  price  at 
which  grain  should  bo  sold  (Busz,  450).  The 
influence  of  Christianity  in  procuring  these  hu- 
mane regulations  will  be  more  readily  confessed, 
if  it  is  remembered  that  ancient  heathenism  did 
not  recognise  the  law  of  love  to  their  neighbor, 
and  that  their  literature  never  speaks  of  humane 
institutions  (Busz,  445).  In  all  tbis  however  we 
must  not  overlook  the  strong  contrast  between 
the  primitive  holy  source  of  beneficence,  and 
this  principle  of  legal  constraint. 

IV.  Influence  of  the  Hierarchy. — As  the  union 
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of  Charcb  and  State  tended  to  destroy  the  in- 
ward spiritual  character  of  Christianity,  it  was 
measarably  fortunate  that  the  hierarchical  sys- 
tem became  predominant.  The  injurious  innn- 
eoce  of  a  National  Church  opon  eleemosynar; 
Keal&tions  was  thus  considerably  lessened.  The 
Hierarchy  adopted  the  territorial  management 
of  the  Church  by  the  bishops,  and  made  it  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  tithes,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  principal  source  of  income  for  the 
Church.  In  the  establishment  of  this  system, 
however,  her  primitive  relation  to  the  poor  was 
not  forgotten.  Ambrose  wrote :  "  The  Church 
possesses  nothing  but  faith  ;  what  else  she  holds 
Miongs  to  the  poor,  her  wealth  is  theirs"  (Epiat. 
36).  And  although  this  magnanimous  sentiment 
did  nut  predominate  either  in  his  day  or  later, 
bishops  nevertheless  were  usually  the  protectors 
of  the  poor,  to  whom  a  large  portion  of  the 
tithes  were  regularly  distributea  (Busz,  448). 
However  much  therefore  the  Hierarchy  failed  in 
pres(>rving  the  purity  of  primitive  regulations, 
the  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  law  was  thus  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  civil  constraint,  and  a  better 
moral  influence  exerted  upon  the  poor  them- 
selves. No  such  apology  can  be  plead  however 
for  the  gross  corruption  uf  the  whole  system,  by 
the  encouragement  given  to  voluntary  poverty, 
•ad  the  multiplication  of  vagrant  beggars. 

V.  The  Reformation. — In  so  far  as  the  great 
•im  of  the  Reformation  was  to  restore  the  ori- 
ginal internal  and  spiritual  character  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  destroys  the  principle  both  of  the  Na- 
tional Church  and  Hierarchical  systems.  This 
important  turn  in  the  history  ot  the  Church, 
tbercf'^re,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  most  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  poor-system.  The  vindicated 
rights  uf  Christian  personality  felt  and  acknow- 
Jedged  the  duty  of  ameliorating  the  evils  of  ex- 
isting inequalities  in  temporal  circumstances 
among  fiUlow-Cbristians.  Thus  beneficence  was 
•gain  placed  on  its  original  ground  of  brotherly 
love  rooted  in  faith.  This  spirit  operated  pow- 
erfully in  causing  the  rapid  and  general  organi- 
zation of  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  needy.  Pro- 
rision  for  the  poor  became  a  standing  article  in 
church  constitutions.  Special  care  was  taken  to 
remove  the  disrepute  into  which  even  honest 
poverty  had  been  brought,  by  abolishing  the 
abominable  mendicant  system  of  the  Hierarchy 

ij&ijer.  on  the  Bugenhagen'schen  K.  O.  in 
>en«al.  Studicn  u.  Kritiken.  1853, 2.  510).  The 
apost.ilic  office  of  deacons  was  also  restored,  not 
only  in  the  Reformed  but  also  in  the  Lutheran 
Churches.  The  poor-funds  were  kept  distinct 
from  other  churco-funds  {Jdger,  as  above,  508). 
The  truly  Christian  character  of  the  office  so  re- 
vived appears  from  the  fact  that  none  but  the 
deacons  knew  the  names  of  those  who  received 
alms  {Jdger,  810).  To  this  rule  there  were  in- 
deed exceptions,  and  in  some  instances  not  only 
were  the  names  of  the  poor  reported,  but  those 
assisted  were  required  to  wear  a  distinctive 
bad^.  Thas  far  the  Reformation  revived  the 
Apostolic  system.  The  third  sphere  of  opera- 
tions comprehended  in  that  system  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  reached.  This  defect  how- 
ever might  be  overlooked,  if  only  the  restored 
order  as  far  aa  it  went,  had  been  better  raain- 
bioed  and  executed.     But  although  the  Refor- 


mation had  overcome  the  principle  of  a  false  ex- 
ternalism  as  it  obtained  in  the  National  Church, 
and  the  Hierarchical  systems,  that  principle  re- 
gained the  ascendency  in  practical  life,  and 
having  first  crippled  the  organization  of  the 
churches,  at  length  either  wholly  annulled  or 
paralyzed  it.  The  Reformed  Churches,  it  is  trno, 
retained  more  of  the  form  of  congregational 
organization,  but  its  efforts  to  manage  the  poor- 
system  according  to  the  apostolic  rule  by  this 
means,  seemed  equally  inenectual.  Thus  in  the 
course  of  a  short  period  the  great  Protestant 
Church  was  compelled,  with  deep  shame,  to  con- 
fess its  inability  to  devise  and  maintain  effectual 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  On  the 
contrary,  as  mendicity  increased  in  spite  of  eccle- 
siastical prohibitions,  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
compelled  to  invoke  the  interference  of  the  State. 
VI.'  Indications  of  a  return  to  the  Apostolic 
system. — It  is  cheering,  however,  that  the  sere 
evils  of  the  existing  poor^system  are  beginning 
to  attract  attention,  and  call  forth  movements 
which  are  retrogressive  from  the  precipice  to  the 
brink  of  which  we  have  come,  ana  favor  a  return 
to  the  Apostolic  system.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  the  various  investigations,  essays,  and 
measures,  prompted  not  merely  by  Christian 
love,  but  also  by  humane  feelings,  which  have 
aimed  at  correcting  the  defects  of  the  existing 
poor  system.    A  full  account  of  these  eStirts  ia 

fiven  by  Owsfeiv.  5aucA(Ge3ammelte  Schriften 
V.  71,  72).  The  extensive  establishment  of 
Saving  Funds,  and  the  introduction  of  Infant 
Schools,  and  a  number  of  other  benevolent 
institutions,  partly  connected  with  the  Poor 
Colleges,  and  partly  indepepdent,  all  tend  to 
the  immediate  or  prospective  relief  of  the  pres- 

'  This  Is  VII.  in  the  original.  No.  VI.  ooDtaios 
a  lengthy  review  of  Panperism,  Poor  Laws,  Alms- 
houses, Ac.,  as  at  present  exiating  in  Europe  and  Eng- 
land, which,  aUhough  valuable  for  European  readers, 
poBBCues  lens  interest  for  the  American  Church.  We 
therefore  omit  all  but  the  following  closing  paragraph. 

''The  present  poor-system  of  this  continent  is  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  Church 
ia  the  bodj  of  Christ,  who  reigns  in  heaven,  and  who 
desires  to  execute  his  purposes  of  love  through  the 
Chnrcb.  And  ns  He,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  sought 
the  needy  and  the  sick,  and  kindly  administered  help 
and  consolation,  so  it  is  his  will  that  his  Church  sbaU 
exemplify  the  same  spirit  towards  the  poor  and  afBicted, 
and  substitute  its  offices  of  charity  for  his  own  gracious 
words  and  helping  hand.  To  this  end  he  has  promised, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  tojnake  the  Church  the  abode 
of  that  all-subduing  love,  which  can  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  whole  world.  If  the  Church  would  be  true  to 
hor  Lord,  and  obey  the  impulses  of  this  divine  love, 
she  would  become  more  deeply  conscious  of  her  own 
wonderful  organism,  as  it  was  in  Apostolic  times,  and 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  world  in  the  power  of  this 
spirit  of  active  benevolence,  she  would  win  myriads  of 
hearts  now  bound  by  Satan  and  fettered  by  sin,  and 
gain  greater  victories  than  wore  achieved  in  her  earlier 
conflicts  with  Pagan  Rome.  And  who  shall  estimate  how 
mocb  the  Church  suffers,  both  in  her  inward  cbaruoter, 
and  external  prosperity,  by  neglecting  this  important 
part  of  her  mission?  Shrinking  from  the  work  im- 
posed upon  her  for  the  relief  of  human  woe,  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  an  organism  not  endowed  with  the  requi- 
site qualifications  for  its  proper  performance,  is  it  as- 
tonishing that  that  which  should  prove  itcelf  the  most 
vital  and  powerful  organism  in  the  world,  has  become 
so  much  like  a  mere  mechanism,  or  rather  indeed  like 
a  lifeless  corpse !" 
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sing  wants  (see  Nos.  59,  60,  61,  d,  deutsch. 
Vierteljahrgcurift).  These  movements  have 
deepened  the  conviction  that  hitherto  our  pub- 
lic eleemosynary  provisions  have  rested  upon 
a  false  principle.  KUinachrod,  in  his  recent 
work  upon  the  subject,  snys :  "  The  present  con- 
dition of  Pauperism  in  England  abundantly  de- 
monstrates that  the  evil  cannot  be  remedied  by 
colossal  poor-funds,  and  immense  poor-houses, 
but  that  relief  of  the  needy  must  be  combined 
with'  personal  attention  to  them,  and  especially 
with  efforts  for  their  moral  elevation,  and  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of 
their  children."  Sehutz  (as  above  quoted,  614), 
pronounces  the  system  of  promiscuous  public 
relief  "an  abundant  cause  of  beggary."  And 
De  Bazelavie,  in  bis  Jiutitntions  de  bienfaUance 
i  Borne,  says :  ce  qui  constitue  la  vice  de  la  cha- 
riti  ligale,  ce'est  qu'elle  proviant  de  I'impiii,  e'esl 
qe/eUe  eat  une  obligation  sans  merite  de  la  part  de 
t'etat,  regardie  comme  telle  par  I'indigent,  qui 
Vexiye,  en  sorte  que  Us  douces  relations  du  bien- 
faileur  ei  du  pauvre  se  changent  en  rapport  de 
creanciers  et  debileurs  (Kleinschrod,  63).  But 
until  these  movements  are  undertalcen  with  that 
spirit  of  love  which  should  actuate  the  Charch, 
they  will  result  in  as  little  good  as  the  poor  and 
industrial  colonies  first  undertaken  by  Holland, 
in  a  noble  and  liberal  spirit,  and  afterwards  imi- 
tated in  Bavaria  (Biedermam^'*  Annalen,  1. 2.  s. 
223-225).  The  system  of  the  recent  "Inner 
Mission"  (of  Germany)  rests  upon  a  deeper  and 
firmer  foundation.  The  "  Inner  Mission"  merits 
the  praise  of  having  aroused  the  conscience  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  claims  of  its  suffer- 
ing poor,  and  of  having  shown  by  its  examples 
of  beneficence,  that  the  love  of  Christ  has  as 
much  courage  to  confront  gaunt  pauperism  now, 
as  in  primitive  times.  In  these  movements  Eng- 
land is  operating  simultaneously  with  Germany, 
and,  candor  requires  the  additional  acknowledg- 
ment, the  Romish  with  the  Protestant  Churches 
( Wichem,  Nothstande  d.  prot.  Kirche,  a.  d.  In. 
Miss.  1844 ;  transactions  of  the  Wittenberg  As- 
sembly for  the  establishment  of  a  Germ.  Evang. 
Diet.  II.  66-76 ;  Merz,  Armuth  u.  Cbristenthum, 
1850).  But  with  all  its  benevolence  and  zeal, 
the  efforts  of  the  "Inner  Mission"  are,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  reme- 
died, but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  As  lung  as 
the  Ilome  Missionary  enterprise  of  England, 
with  all  its  astonishing  operations,  does  not 
adopt  a  poor-system  p«rvaded  by  the  primitive 
spirit  of  beneficence,  it  must  fall  infinitely  short 
of  the  noble  embassy  of  Christian  love.  This 
bigh  end  will  not  bie  fully  accomplished  even 
when  Home  Missions  shall  bare  spread  out  the 
net  of  its  operations  so  as  to  compass  the  whole 
field.  That  which  is  begun  must  be  perseve- 
ringly  carried  forward.  The  spiritual  conquest 
of  the  world  is  promised  not  to  sinj^le  indivi- 
duals, nor  to  separate  Christian  societies  and 
fraternities,  but  to  the  universal  Church.  And 
a  love  rooted  in  faith  in  this  Church  must  first 
be  evinced  in  those  smaller  circles  which  partly 
represent  the  idea  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and 
which,  though  as  individual  congregations,  bear 
the  generic  name  of  the  whole  Body.  Thanks 
be  to  the  omnipotent  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  that  manifestations  of  the  power  of  this 


love  are  beginning  to  appear  in  different  places. 
A  most  cheering  instance  of  it  is  found  in  tba 
case  of  St.  John's  church  in  Glasgow,  where 
Dr.  Chalmers  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
primitive  Apostolic  system  of  relieving  the  indi- 
gent, and  had  25  almoners  appointed  by  the 
congregation  to  aid  him  in  carrying  it  out  The 
remarkably  encouraging  results  of  this  move- 
ment, both  in  moral  and  financial  respectt,  are 
set  forth  by  Dr.  C.  himself  in  his  tract:  "On  the 
suflSciency  of  the  parochial  system  without  a 
poor-rate,  for  the  right  management  of  the  poor," 
Glasgow,  1841.  Similar  movements  hare  been 
made  in  Germany,  most  efficiently  by  the  society 
in  Erlangeo,  of  which  Dr.  Schunk  (1850)  bag 
published  the  first  report.  Although  these  spo- 
radic and  comparatively  feeble  beginnings  on 
the  part  of  single  congregations  and  local  socie- 
ties, may  not  accomplish  all  Uiat  is  desirable, 
they  are  nevertbolessnot  to  be  despised.  They 
are  the  forerunners  and  pledge  of  the  overflowing 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  is  reviving 
his  Church,  and  preparing  her  for  glorious 
achievements.  And  we  may  confidently  hope, 
that  the  internal  wants  of  the  Charch,  made 
more  apparent  by  the  pressing  external  wants 
of  the  world,  will  produce  such  convictions  of 
the  need  of  strong  faith  and  ardent  love,  as  will 
constrain  her  to  wrestle  in  prayer,  antil  by  the 
abundant  outpourine  of  the  Spirit'  every  neces- 
sity shall  be  relieved.  The  power  of  faith  and 
love  will  then  dispel  that  narrowheartedness  and 
timidity  which  have  so  long  encumbered  the 
best  energies  of  the  Church,  and  the  forgotten 
and  neglected  Apostolic  system  of  providing  and 
dispensing  alms  will  assume  its  primitive  labors 
of  love  with  new  energy  and  triumphant  success. 

Baumqarten.* 
Almvg  or  Algmn. — Thus  the  Rabbins  inter- 
pret the  Hebrew  Q'OIJiVj*  <>'  D'^oSx  (£«• 
iher.  Ebony).  It  was  a  costly  wood  which,  ac- 
cording to  1  Kings  10  :  11,  &c.,  2  Chron.  9  :  10, 
&e.,  Solomon  imported  from  Opbir,  and  employed 
in  the  building  of  his  temple,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacturing  of  musical  instruments.  Dav. 
Kimchi,  in  reference  to  2  Chron.  2  :  8,  says: 
Algum  est  quod  Almug,  arbor  rubri  eoloris,  dicta 
artib.  lingua  Albaccuh,  Vul^  brasilie».  The 
tree  producing  this  wood,  which  is  used  for  dye- 
ing and  decorating  purposes,  is,  according  to 
Abulfadli,  rather  tall,  indigenous  in  India  and 
Ethiopia,  and  has  leaves  very  much  like  those 
of  the  almond  tree  ^according  to  others  like 
those  of  the  oleaster).  The  later  naturalists 
have  generally  recognised  in  this  description  the 
Caesalpinia  Sappan  L.  ol.  x.  monogyn.  Spren- 
gel,  on  the  other  hand  (Hist,  rei  nirb.  I.  260>, 
the  rte)ocarpus  Santalinus  (CI.  xvij.).  This  is 
a  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  especially  in 
Ceylon,  and  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut  tree,  with  a  prickly  trunk, 
leaves  oblong,  ternate,  blnnt,  glabrous,  and 
flowers  placed  in  grape-like  clusters  on  a  fire 
cleft  calyx.  The  heart  of  the  trunk  furnishes  a 
red  wood,  which  (in  Europe)  is  mainly  used  for 
dyeing.  Nevertheless,  the  genuine  &ndel  (Al- 
mug) wood,  which  is  highly  prized  throughout  the 
East  on  account  of  its  pleasant  odor,  and  which 
is  partly  manufactorea  into  idols,  partly  used 
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for  Teneerhig  elegant  furnitare,  m  well  as  for 
iseeiMe,  is  not,  according  to  the  latest  re- 
teorcbes,  deriveid  from  Pteroearpui  Sanialiimt. 
Tbe  tree  which  prodaccs  it  waa  introduced  even 
b;  Linosus  in  his  system  as  Santaluin  Album. 
It  (CToirs  ID  a  ctrcamacribed  district  of  tbe  East 
Indies,  on  the  eoaat  of  Malabar,  Java,  ke.  It 
bM  rIossj  leaves,  two  inches  long  and  tbree- 
foartos  wide,  and  red  and  white  blossoms  grow- 
ing in  clusters  out  of  pyramidal  branches. 
Tbe  tronk  sometimee  attains  a  circamference  of 
nine  feet  (3  ells),  but  is  usually  felled  before  it 
letcbes  that  size.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
vood  is  fragrant,  and  indeed  the  darker  in  color 
and  the  nearer  the  root,  tbe  more  aromatio  it  is. 
It  cannot  now  be  determined  whether  this  genu- 
ine Sandel  (Almug)  wood  is  meant  in  the  places 
cited,  or  one  only  palmed  off  for  it  f  perhaM  that 
from  the  Fterocarp.  Sant,  which  is  still  often 
mistaken  for  it  or  fraudulently  sold  instead  of  it). 
No  reason  can  be  given,  however,  why  Solomon 
eoold  not  have  procured  the  genuine  Almug 
wood  and  employed  it  as  stated.  (Vide  espe- 
cially RiUer  Erdk,  T.  1.  815.  The  earlier  ao- 
eounts  were  collected  by  Cthii  Hieroh.  I.  171, 
Mjq.    Comp.  also  Gtaen.  thesaur.  1.  93.) 

Wmzti.-^Dr.  Mayburry. 
AlOM,  Aloe»-W)od,  i)jS^,  John  19 :  40  (dya»r 
Ujor,  later  {iAa»M;). — This  is  the  familiar  name 
«r  a  costly  wood  which,  on  account  of  its  strong 
but  agieeaUe  odor,  was  employed  by  the  an; 
cienta  not  only  as  incense,  but  also  for  embahn- 
mf,  tbe  bodies  of  the  dead  (John  19  :  39,  &c. ; 
Eatrmar  II.  149,  Sk.).  It  was  brought  fh>m 
Arabia  and  India  {Dioteor.  1, 21 ;  comp.  Salmas. 
aercil.  Fl'm.  II.  1054,  sqq.).  For  these  very 
properties  it  continues  to  this  day  to  be  prized 
in  tbe  East  as  an  article  of  luxury  {K&mpfir 
tmom.  n.  904  ;  Burckhardt  Arab.  S.  173 ;  Uarl- 
tusnn  Uebr.  1.  315,  ix,).  There  are,  however, 
various  qualities  of  it,  obtained  from  trees  of 
different  species.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
searebee  (yido  Martuu  Lehrbuoh  der  Pbarma- 
kognosie  S.  83,  fto.),  a  beautiful  tree  growing 
wiU  on  tbe  highest  mountains  of  Cochin  China, 
the  Cyiumttra  AgaUoeha  or  Aquilaria  ovata  L., 
produces  the  best  Aloes  wood  (called  Calambae), 
which  is  very  heavy,  resinous,  and  bos  a  bitter 
tute.  Its  odor  it  is  said  to  acquire  only  through 
dimse  or  decay  ( W.  Aintlie,  Materia  Indica 
(Loud.  1826,  8vo.)  I.  p.  479,  Ac.).  Other  spe- 
cies, which  wre  principally  met  with  in  com- 
■wree,  are  derived  from  the  Exeoecaria  AgaUoeha 
L  (this  is  called  Oaro  ( Oken  Lehrb.  d.  Naiurgach. 
II.  II.  II.  609,  J.;  Lindley,  flora  mfd.  p.  190, 
■q.) ),  and  from  the  Aquilaria  malaceen«i$(eom[t. 
Bmi^  herbar.  Amboin.  II.  29,  saqj.  Several 
ancient  translators  (but  not  tbe  LxX.)  render 

the  Hebrew  O'^^nN  «"i  nlStlN  by  Aloos. 
This  is  their  sense  in  Num.  24  :  6  and  Sol.  Song 
4 :  14,  where  tbe  plant  is  regarded  as  exotic  in 
an  ornamental  garden  in  Palestine,  alongside  of 

Sikenard,  myrrh,  Sm.  But  in  Ps.  45  :  8  and 
overba  7 :  17,  the  Aloes  as  a  perfume  is  meant. 
Tbe  reaemblanoe  of  tbo  Indian  name  Agkil  also 
fovors  this  interpretation.  However,  in  Sol. 
8nng  tbe  ornamental  plant,  the  favorite  Aloe  per- 
fMaia  might  also  be  meant  ( VeUkuten).  Vide 
•tpecially  CM*  Sitrobof,  1. 135. 

8  WwEB.— i>r.  Mayburry. 


Alogiuu. — (See  AtUitrinHarian*.) 
Aloysiiu  of  Oonzaga  (1568)  was  noted,  as  a 
youth,  for  piety  and  severe  self-imposed  disci- 
pline, and  entered  the  Jesuit  Order  in  1587. 
Whilst  in  Rome,  during  a  pestilence  which  fear- 
fullv  prevailed  in  1591,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his 
zeal  in  ministering  to  the  indigent  sick  and 
dying.  Benedict  XIII.  canonised  him  in  1726. 
His  anniversary  is  June  21.  Herzgq.* 

Alpliaeni  ('AxfKuof,  ^^^^rii  1)  ^^  ^^  father 

of  the  younger  James,  Matth.  10  :  3 ;  Mark  3  : 
18 ;  Luke  6 :  15 ;  Acts  1  :  13,  and  the  husband 
of  the  Mary  mentioned  in  Mark  15  :  40 ;  John 
19  :  25.  From  the  last  passage,  Mary  has  been 
regarded  as  a  sister  of  tne  mother  of  Jesus  (so 
De  Wette  in  his  translation).  This  view,  how- 
ever, has  been  refuted  (Wteaeler  in  Ullmann's 
Studien,  1840, 3, 648,  ftc.),  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  was 
there  meant  (Mark  15  :  40).  According  to  this 
last  passage  Alphaeus  had  another  son,  Joses, 
who  also  appears  to  have  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion in  the  early  Church,  though  he  was  not  an 
apostle.  Whether  Oleophas  (Luke  24 :  18), 
which  may  be  merely  a  harder  Greek  form  of 
Alphaeus,  is  the  father  of  the  apostle,  or  a  dif- 
ferent individual,  cannot  be  decided.  2)  The 
father  of  Levi,  Luke  5  :  27,  Mark  2  :  14,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Matthew  named  in  Matth.  9  :  9. 

Vaihinoer.* 

AlitedilU,  J.  H.,  born  1588,  was  Professor 
of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  first  in  Herborn, 
and  after  that  until  his  death  (1638)  in  Weis- 
senburg.  At  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618, 1619)  he 
represented  the  Reformed  Church  of  Nassau. 
He  won  considerable  reputation  as  a  voluminous 
author  of  theological  and  philosophical  works. 
Among  these  are ;  Thetaurus  Chronohgice,  Her- 
born, 1650 ;  Compendium  philosophiaim,  1626 ; 
Comp.  lex.  phihsoph.,  1626 ;  Cursus  philos.  En- 
eydop..  Herb.  1620 ;  Universal  Eneyel.,  in  2  vols, 
fol.;  Tract,  de  miUe  annis;  De  mandvcatione 
tpirituali,  trans,  et  saer.  Mistae;  Theol.  schol. 
didactica,  Bannov.  1618,  &e.  &c.  &c.  He  has 
been  charged  with  considerable  plagiarisms ;  but 
nevertheless  rendered  good  service  by  transmit- 
ting accounts  of  tbe  position  of  literature  in  his 
day.  Alex.  Schweizeb.* 

Altar. — The  word  Altar,  which  designates 
any  elevated  place  of  offering,  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian worship  denotes  the  communion  table,  is 
derived,  as  the  Latin  altare,  from  alius  (high). 
(For  other  derivations  and  figurative  meaninzs 
see  Voigti  thgsiasleriologia,  cap.  I-IV)  This 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  taken  in  its  primary 
and  widest  sense,  is  also  contained  in  the  words 
ara  from  wpu  =  I  elevate,  in  the  Greek  ^itof, 
which,  like  ara,  signifies  any  high  place,  and 
also  altar,  and  in  the  Hebrew  nOD  nlD3 

=  rising  ground,  or  some  eminence.  As  men 
believed  that  they  were  brought  nearer  to  tbe 
gods  and  rendered  more  fervent  in  their  devo- 
tions, by  offering  their  sacrifices  on  mountains 
and  hills,  the  same  word  was  used  to  designate 
any  high  place  and  altar  (see  Creuizer,  Symbol. 
I.  159;  Gesenius  on  Isaiah,  IT.  282).  Other 
names  had  reference  to  the  offering  itself:  thus 
the  Hebrew  altar  was  commonly  called  HDJO 

>=  place  of  sacrifice ;  hence  also  tbe  Christian 
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name  ^vautet^piM  from  ^veut  =  eacrifice,  and  the 
word  rpoift^o,  mensa  =  table  which,  joined  to 
the  adjectives  ^usf unj,  oyio,  ttvcvtiaftxij,  icpa,  etc., 
was  used  to  denote  the  communion  table  or 
altar. 

The  material  of  which  altars  were  made,  was 
at  first  mere  eartA,  or  fresh,  green  sod,  which  was 
also  used  when  men  began  to  construct  them  in 
an  architectural  form.  Uills  and  mountains 
were  used  as  altars ;  for  it  was  thought  enough 
to  offer  sacrifice,  without  erecting  costly  build- 
ings. As  men  preferred  making  their  offerings 
at  places  already  consecrated,  natural  altars 
were  built  of  the  ashes,  horns,  and  other  re- 
mains, which  were  allowed  to  accumulate; 
wood,  metal,  particularly  stone,  marble,  &e., 
were  called  into  requisition.  The  Altar  of 
incense  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  uf  shit- 
tim-wood,  completely  covered  with  plates  of 
gold ;  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  of  earth  w  a 
frame  of  wood  covered  with  brass.  At  first  the 
altars  in  the  Christian  churches  were  made  of 
wood ;  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  of  stone.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Western 
Church  required  the  latter  only  to  be  used, 
whilst  the  Eastern  retained  the  former.  Metals, 
such  as  gold  and  silver,  gilded  copper,  and  ivor^, 
also  were  used  in  the  ornamenting  of  splendid 
altars,  some  of  which  were  entirely  constructed 
of  them.  Precious  stones,  also,  served  the  pur- 
poses of  decoration.  The  form  of  the  altar  was 
not  at  first  strictly  defined.  As  men  progressed 
in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  and  came  to 
look  upon  the  altar  as  something  consecrated  to 
the  Deity,  they  strove  to  give  it  a  form  commen- 
surate with  the  idea  it  was  intended  to  subserve. 
Thus,  from  Ex.  20 :  24,  it  follows  that  the  alter  was 
to  be  a  memorial  of  the  Divine  revelation  and 
blessing,  and  to  remind  man  that  before  it  he 
was  to  worship  Qod.  The  most  usual  form  was 
four-square,  wiiich  was  regarded  as  the  form  of 
revelation,  and  became  a  type  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  of  nearly  all  nations,  as  the  four- 
sided  pyramidal  altars  (the  Teocalli),  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  cubical  altars  of  the  Persians, 
&c.,  plainly  show  (see  Bdhr,  Si/mbolik  d.  Mos. 
Cull.,  I.  157,  233,  &c).  Among  thf  Greeks  and 
Romans,  however,  circular  akars  were  more 
common.  It  was  expressly  commanded  that  the 
Jewish  altars  should  be  four-square  (2  Mos.  27, 
1.30,  2.),  and  in  the  Christian  church  this  form 
was  generally  retained.  The  altars  were  vari- 
ously decorated,  as  the  various  nations  had 
progressed  in  the  study  of  art,  with  pillars, 
pilasters,  statues,  relievos,  busts,  heads  of  ani- 
mals, boms,  &c. 

With  the  Tabernacle  were  connected  two 
altars.  Before  the  door  of  it,  in  the  court,  was 
the  altar  uf  burnt-offering  (Ex.  27  :  1-8),  and 
in  the  Holy  Place,  the  altar  of  incense  (Ex. 
30  :  1-10;  37  :  25-28).  This  last  was  a  four- 
square frame  of  shittim-wood,  covered  with  gold, 
two  cubits  in  height,  and  one  cubit  square;  in  the 
centre  of  it  was  a  massive  golden  garland,  and 
under  this,  at  the  four  corners,  were  golden 
rings,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  staves,  by 
which  it  was  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place. 
The  top  of  it  was  flat,  and  surrounded  with  a 
cornice,  which  served  to  keep  the  coals  and  in- 
cense from  falling  o£    Above,  at  the  four  cor- 


ners of  the  altar,  were  horns,  made  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  gold,  which  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  sacrifice,  and  served  as  a  protection 
to  those  who  in  distress  laid  bold  on  them ;  tbey 
were  symbols  of  Qod's  salvation  and  blessing,  of 
His  power  and  aid.  The  altar  of  tmrnl-offering, 
made  of  earth,  was  a  four-square  chest  or  coffier 
of  shittim-wood,  covered  with  brass,  three  cubits 
high,  five  cubits  square,  without  a  bottom  or  cover. 
At  each  of  the  four  corners  thdre  was  a  horn. 
Around  the  middle  there  was  a  projectiug  ledge, 
from  a  half  to  one  cubit  in  breadth,  encircling  uie 
four  sides,  on  which  the  priest  stood  to  put  wood 
on  the  alter,  and  to  sprinkle  the  horns  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims.  Oo  the  south  side  th«r« 
was,  leading  up  to  this,  a  sloping  mound  uf  earth. 
From  the  outer  border  of  the  ledge  there  bun|;  a 
trellis-work  of  brass,  reaching  to  and  resting 
upon  the  earth,  enclosing  the  lower  part  of 
the  alter,  and  serving  to  beep  from  desecration 
the  blood  which  was  sprinkled  on  that  part  of 
the  alter.  It  also  had  rings  for  the  staves  used 
for  carrying  it  from  place  to  place.  The  frame 
had  no  cover,  and  was,  as  said  above,  merely  the 
enclosure  of  the  alter,  which  was  made  of  earth, 
and  sometimes  of  unpolished  stone  (Ex.  20: 
24.  25).  (See  Bahr,  Symbol.  U  Jahii,  Bibl.  Ar- 
ehaol.  III.).  The  chief  ornament,  both  of  the 
heathen  and  Pagan  alters  of  incense,  was  the 
garland  of  flowers,  which  men  regarded  as  the 
symbol  of  heavenly  life,  of  the  divine  conseora- 
'tion  and  sanctifioation. 

Though  Christian  Alters  belonged  properlr 
to  the  churches,  they  were  frequently  to  be  found, 
particularly  in  mora  ancient  times,  in  private 
bouses,  in  catecombs,  and  in  grave-yards,  where 
monuments  and  mounds  served  the  purposesof  an 
altar.  At  different  periods  of  the  fifth  oentury 
alters  were  erected  in  the  open  air,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  martyrs.  As  early  as  the 
second  centurv  altars  or  communion-tables  ex- 
isted in  the  Christian  churches.  At  first  each 
congregation  bad  one  alter,  generally  fiioing 
the  east.  This  practice  was  reteined  in  the 
Greek  Church,  and  when,  on  certein  festivals, 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  in  the 
neighboring  churches,  an  alter  was  used  by 
way  of  proxy,  called  dfr^u-vauw  {antimensia,  quod 
loco  mensae  sive  altaris  adhibeiitur).  The  Anti- 
mensia  were  cloths  consecrated  according  to 
the  alter-ritual,  by  which  each  teble  upon 
which  theV'Were  laid  became  an  altar.  In  the 
Western  Cfburcb,  on  the  other  band,  it  was  cus- 
tomary during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  to  have 
three  or  more  alters;  while  the  Protestent  Cfaureh 
employed '  but  one.  The  alters  were  gene- 
rally fastened  to  the  floor,  but  in  the  Western 
Church  were  also  made  porteble,  aliaria  porta- 
tiiia.  These  were  of  great  service  in  journeys, 
processions,  visitetions  of  the  sick,  &c.,  and,  like 
the  former,  were  often  enriched  with  the  relics 
of  sainte  (see  Voigt,  Oiysiast,  c.  IX.,  and  Kaiser, 
diss,  de  allaribus  portatilibits,  Jenae,  1695). 
The  main  design  of  the  alter  was  fur  the  cele- 
bration uf  the  Lord's  Supper ;  it  also  served  for 
oblations,  consecrations,  and  sacred  acts,  such  as 
singing,  praying,  baptism,  and  confirmation. 
Its  ground-form  was  generally  four-square,  with 
a  smooth  level  surface, — either  a  surface  resting 
on  two,  four,  or  more  pillars,  after  the  pattern 
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of  the  wooden  tables  wbicb  were  at  fint  used  for 
tltats,  or,  as  was  more  commonly  the  case,  a 
nassWe  eabe  witb  a  hollow  interior,  wbicb  con- 
tained relics,  to. 

The  ornamenting  of  tbe  altar  was  partly  ar- 
(bitectaral,  partly  mouldings,  and  partly  with 
pietdres.  Among  the  various  architeotnral  deco- 
rations employed  were  arabesqnes,  &c.,  which 
beautified  tbe  body  of  the  altar,  and  trellised 
borders  and  elegant  superstructures,  enriched 
witb  works  in  plastic.  These  saperatrnctures 
were  built  in  tbe  form  of  a  tabernacle  and 
eanopT,  the  former  designed  to  protect  the  most 
boly  place,  and  tbe  latter  the  exposed  altar.  Tbe 
aide  altars,  which  stood  against  the  walls,  were 
sometimeg  placed  in  a  nicne.  Among  the  deco- 
rations were  statues,  relieros,  carved  work,  in- 
•eriptions,  Sus.,  and  among  the  ornamental  furni- 
ture, coTorings,  costly  cloths,  crosses,  crucifixes, 
lamps,  bowls,  cups.  Ice,  Both  the  stone  and 
wooden  altars  were  covered  with  white  linen, 
called  velamina,  and  later  pallae  (see  Augusti, 
Christ.  Arek.  Till.  p.  171,  Ao.).  They  were  also 
sometimes  covered  witb  magnificent  cloths,  artis- 
tically wroaght  in  gold  brocade.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  sacred  things,  there  was  laid  over 
these  a  piece  of  white  linen  (vaMa),  called  corpo- 
rak.  The  many  other  vessels  in  use  were  made 
of  valuable  metals  or  precious  stones ;  some  of 
them  were  of  colossal  Rize,  and  varied  forms, 
e.  ff.,  lamps  in  the  form  of  dolphins,  horns, 
crowns,  Ac.  In  the  west,  during  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  the  principal  churches  of  Home, 
and  in  tbe  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  ca- 
thedrals at  Mayence,  Hildesheim,  and  others, 
were  distingaisfaed  for  their  superior  magnifi- 
cence. On  Good  Friday,  the  altars  were  divested 
of  their  ornaments,  and  the  cross  was  covered 
(Aogasti  II.,  133).  Among  Protestants  very  little 
attention  was  bestowed  on  tbe  decoration  of 
altars,  though  on  Good  Friday  they  covered  them 
with  a  black  cloth. 

Pictures  were  used  to  beautify  the  side-altars, 
and  the  chief  altars  of  small  cbnrches  which 
stood  in  tbe  choir.  In  the  principal  churches, 
OB  the  other  band,  tbongh  the  main  altar,  which 
stood  free  and  exposed,  admitted  of  no  such 
ornament,  the  decorations  of  tbe  choir  were  made 
to  correspond  with  it.  Thus  in  the  semicircle 
of  the  more  ancient  basilicas  a  colossal  image  of 
Christ  was  placed,  his  hand  stretched  out  in 
blecaing,  or  pointed  towards  tbe  cross,  and  his 
bead  surrounded  with  the  apostles  or  other 
saints.  Over  the  side  altars,  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  some  particular  saint,  and  stood  by  the 
wall,  were  placed  pictures  representing  the  chief 
events  of  his  life,  which  were  surrounded  with 
rich  ornamented  borders. 

Dr.  K.  IIinksl. — ErmentrmU. 

Altenatein. —  It  is  the  province  of  this  article 
to  treat  only  uf  the  influence  of  this  distinguished 
■an  upon  tbe  Chnrch  and  theological  science, 
dariog  his  long  service  as  minister  of  eoclesi- 
MticaT  affairs  and  public  instruction  in  Prussia. 
As  tbe  ministry  of  Zedlitz  was  the  organ  by 
which  the  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
his  times  was  commanicated  to  the  oniversity, 
tbe  cbureb  and  school,  so  it  was  tbe  ministry  of 
Altenstein  by  which  the  spirit  of  Frederic  III. 
•od  of  tb«  agitations  connected  with  tbe  re- 


vival of  piety  during  tbe  war  of  fireedom,' was 
communicated  to  the  theological,  ecclesiastical, 
and  educational  interests  of  the  Prussian  States. 
Altenstein  made  his  appearance  in  the  year 
1817,  which  was  one  of^  the  most  productive 
periods  in  these  particular  departments.  If 
tbe  disastrous  battle  of  Jena  convinced  tbe 
Prussian  government  of  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing the  people,  who  were  oppressed  internally 
more  than  externally,  a  basis  of  religions  and 
scientific  strength,  the  re-establisbment  of  Prus- 
sia, after  her  glorions  victory,  had  this  effect  in 
a  still  higher  degree.  It  was  Prussia's  external 
disgrace,  which,  under  the  direction  of  William 
von  Humboldt,  led  to  tbe  introduction  of  the 
Pestalozzian  system  of  education,  and  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  the  University  of  Berlin,  both 
which  oontributed  to  the  internal,  and  in  some 
degree  also  the  rttigioiu  regeneration  of  the 
people.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  was 
when  rationalism  reigned  in  nearly  all  the  other 
universities,  that  such  theologians  as  Marhei- 
neke,  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and  Neander, 
were  called  to  the  theological  faculty  of  Berlin 
(Recollections  of  William  von  Humboldt,  by 
Scblesier,  p.  141).  But  after  victory  bad 
crowned  the  sorely-tried  faith  of  the  king  and 
bis  council,  a  positively  Christian  influence 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  in  tbe  theolo- 
gical faculties,  became  much  more  marked. 
The  first  step  which  was  taken  in  this  direction, 
establishing  the  position  of  Altenstein,  was  the 
Cabinet  Order  of  1817,  which  separated  the  de- 
partment of  worship,  public  instruction,  and 
medical  affairs,  from  the  department  of  the  inte- 
rior, with  which,  in  connection  witb  the  regula- 
tion of  tbe  police  and  theatre,  it  had  been  united. 
At  the  head  of  this  ministry  Baron  von  Stein 
was  associated  with  Altenstein,  who,  from  1799, 
was  counsellor  of  the  ministry,  counsellor  of 
finance,  and  for  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  the 
financial  department,  and  in  1813  civil  governor 
of  Silesia.  Ardently  devoted  to  literature  and 
the  sciences,  and  early  imbaed  witb  a  spirit  of 
piety,  he  seemed  to  be  eminently  qualified  for 
the  post  to  which  he  was  called.  These  qualifi- 
cations, combined  witb  mildness  and  great  ex- 
cellence of  character,  became  more  prominent 
by  contrast  with  the  character  of  his  predecessor 
(v.  Schuokman),  08  described  by  Eylert  (Sketches 
of  Character  from  tbe  Life  of  William  III.,  1st. 
p.  198) :  "An  energetic  statesman,  who  roan- 
aged  the  current  business  of  the  government 
witb  ener^  and  promptness,  but  who  bad  no 
talent  for  the  direction  of  spiritual  affairs." 

If  in  a  transition  period,  like  that  in  which 
tbe  ministry  of  Altenstein  took  its  rise,  we  arc  to 
regard  him  only  as  the  greatest  statesman,  who, 
possessed  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  times, 
and  firm  religious  convictions,  endeavors,  in  an 
independent  and  consistent  manner,  to  use  the 
means  at  bis  command  for  the  accomplishment 
of  some  definite  result,  then  of  course  this  min- 
ister will  seem  deficient  in  that  strength  of  cha- 
racter which  is  so  essential  in  such  a  period  and 
in  such  relations  of  tbe  Church.  The  object 
which  Altenstein  kept  steadily  in  view  during 
bis  long  term  of  office,  was  to  allow  antagonistic 
powers  and  tendencies  to  develope  tbemselvei 
freely  aide  by  side,  and  mutually  to  modify  eaci 
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other ;  to  encoarage  what  seomed  good  elements, 
wherever  they  manifested  tbemseWeg,  in  science 
or  the  Cbarcb,  without  entirely  suppresniog  such 
as  were  of  a  contrary  character,  and  cautiously 
to  introduce  such  ideas  and  plans  as  were  pro- 
posed by  the  king.  Uis  character  in  this  re- 
spect also,  is  portrayed  by  Eiylert  in  the  work 
just  referred  to,  p.  3uL 

Such  an  administration,  undecided  in  its  own 
convictions,  and  ever  allowing  itself  to  be  influ- 
enced by  external  circumstances,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  or  by  its  forbearance  towards  op- 
posite sentiments,  could  nut  well  suit  a  monarch 
who,  though  benevolent  and  mild,  was  also  de- 
cided in  his  opinions.  Numerous  serious  con- 
flicts ensued,  and  more  than  once  the  minister's 
position  was  in  extreme  peril,  especially  on  the 
occasion  of  the  disputes  at  Halle  m  1S30,  and  of 
the  complications  in  Catholic  affairs  growing  out 
of  promiscuous  marriages.  Nevertheless,  by 
the  exercise  of  self-command  and  patience,  by 
his  aocomraodation  and  timely  concessions,  he 
skilfully  managed  to  retain  the  post  to  which  be 
had  become  so  ardently  attached.  (See  Me- 
moirs of  Nicolovius,  p.  57,  and  Uarniscb,  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Prus- 
sia, 1844,  p.  57.) 

As  the  vagueness  of  Altenstein's  religious 
convictions  and  his  mildness  of  disposition  made 
him  more  accessible  to  the  counsels  and  sug- 
gestions of  his  colleagues,  their  co-operation 
with  the  minister  in  the  control  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  of  the  schools  becomes  more  promi- 
nent. The  ministry  of  Altenstein  was  k)rmed 
in  a  time  of  newly-awakened  Christian  life,  and 
enlisted  in  its  service  manv  of  those  men  who 
regarded  it  as  their  high  calling  to  labor  for  the 
advancement  of  religion.  The  most  noted  of 
these  was  the  noble^'icolovius.  Ills  intimacy 
with  Stolberg,  Hamann  and  Jacobi,  had  greatly 
increased  his  qualifications  for  the  direction  of 
the  departments  of  public  worship  and  education 
confided  to  him  by  the  king  in  1810,  and  held 
until  1839.  In  the  management  of  the  univer- 
sities, gymnasia,  and  public  schools,  Nicolovius 
was  assisted  by  Silvern  and  Beckedorf.  In  1818, 
'  however,  the  first  two  of  these  departments  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  John  SchuUe, 
whose  classic  culture  and  enthusiastic  love  of 
science  made  him  an  efficient  co-laborer. 

The  most  important  measures  and  reforms  of 
the  Altenstein  ministry  were  those  which  related 
to  the  improvement  of  educational  institutions, 
which  were  elevated  to  such  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence, that  the  school  system  of  the  Prutisian 
government  awakened  general  admiration.  Uar- 
niscb, in  the  work  already  referred  to,  hns  shown 
how  far  religious  training  was  combined  wilb 
intellectual  culture  in  the  public  schools.  In  the 
gymnasia  this  was  left  too  much  out  of  view, 
notwithstanding  that  many  rules  in  favor  of  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  instruction  were  adopted 
(see  these  in  Neigebaur's  Prussian  Gymnosial 
Schools).  This  oversight  subjected  the  Alten- 
stein ministry  to  severe,  though  nut  unrighteous 
reproaches.  The  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
was  regulated  by  the  cabinet  ordinance  of  1817, 
and  another  modified  one  of  Dec.  1825.  A  par- 
tial revival  of  the  local  ecclesiastical  courts  may 
bo  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  superintend- 


ents appointed  in  1828,  who  were  men  of  mors 
or  less  churchly  feeling,  and  directed  attention 
to  the  need  of  more  intellectual  strength  in  the 
consistories.  As  in  the  Church,  so  also  in  the 
scbool,  the  ministry,  except  during  the  period  of 
Beckedorf,  suffered  the  rationalistic  elements  to 
take  their  course  by  the  side  of  the  Christian 
party  of  the  Pestalozzian  schooL  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  new  religious  life  awakened 
(1817-1830)  was  called  to  endure  many  conflict* 
with  various  congregational  consistories,  ex- 
cepting in  the  Rhine  districts,  Westphalia,  and 
for  a  time  in  Prussia  proper.  Such  conflicts, 
partly  with  zealous  Christian  clergymen,  and 
partly  with  congregations,  occasioned  the  min- 
istry, to  whom  both  parties  appealed,  manv  em- 
barrassments, from  the  year  1820,  especially  in 
Silesia,  Pomerania  and  Neuraarkt.  The  minis- 
try employed  mild  and  conciliatory  measures  to 
allay  these  difficulties  (see  Eylert,  p.  151,  177). 
Yet  these  so-called  pietistic,  and  in  fact  irregular 
movements,  led  the  minister  and  his  colleagues 
.to  adopt  measures  in  opposition  to  pietism  and 
conventicles  (Eylert,  p.  178,  et  passim).  Thus, 
in  1826  they  published  the  much  censured  de- 
cree against  mysticism  and  pietism,  to  which, 
it  is  true,  a  practical  application  hostile  to  the 
religious  movement  was  given  by  the  local  eourta, 
but  which,  upon  an  appeal  to  toe  higher  autho- 
rities, was  found  to  be  less  ol^eotionable  than 
was  at  first  supposed.  Compare  Ilenstenbei^ 
"  On  the  ministerial  order  respecting  Mysticism, 
Pietism,  Separatism,  with  remarks  and  nuthentia 
explanations,  Berlin,  1826."  The  religious  life 
of  single  congregations,  therefore,  if  it  met  with 
ob!>tructions,  was  nevertheless  really  promoted. 
Whilst  that  strictly  churchly  tendency,  which 
from  the  year  1827  found  a  powerful  organ  in 
the  Evangelical  Church  Journal,  never  received 
the  positive  support  .and  encouragement  either 
of  the  king  or  the  ministry,  so  on  the  other 
hand,  it  never  met  the  decided  opposition  of  the 
higher  authorities. 

In  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
interests  of  the  country,  the  ministry  was  gov- 
erned by  the  same  generous  spirit  which  charao- 
terizes  the  Prussian  Concordat  with  Rome.  This 
fully  harmonized  with  tho  feelings  of  Altenstein. 
But  even  if  it  had  not,  the  pr^omioant  influ- 
ence of  the  other  members  of  the  Ministerial 
Council  would  have  secured  the  adoption  of  lib- 
eral measures.  Nicolovius,  however  much  con- 
cerned to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  State,  was 
nevertheless  filled  with  the  most  sincere  good- 
will towards  the  Romish  Church,  of  which  be 
gave  80  many  proofs,  that  reports  concerning  hia 
going  over  tu  that  Church  were  not  only  circn- 
luted  in  public,  but  even  reached  the  ear  of  the 
king.  (See  Memoirs  of  Nicolovius  by  Alf.  Nico- 
lius,  pp.  305,  324).  The  special  cognizance  of 
Catholic  affairs  was  entrusted  to  the  privy  coun- 
sellor Smedding,  a  person  as  classic  in  his  taste 
as  he  was  Christian  in  character,  who  honestly 
endeavored  to  combine  the  maintenance  of  the 
established  rights  and  interests  of  his  own  Church 
with  the  demands  of  patriotism.  The  ministerial 
edicts  in  reference  to  Catholic  affairs  oftentimea 
occasioned  bad  feeling  towards  the  ministry,  and 
charges  of  partiality  for  the  Catholics.  It  waa 
so  much  the  mote  remarkable,  therefore,  that  pre- 
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nsely  this  nthiistry  felt  itself  nnder  the  necessity  I 
of  enteringinto  serious  oonfiicts  with  the  Uomigh 
Chorch.  The  neeotistions  of  Altenstein  with 
the  Archbishop,  Couot  Spiegel,  to  procnre,  in 
Bistten  pertaining  to  promiscuous  marria^s, 
Bore  favorable  conditions  than  those  conceded 
in  the  papal  brief  of  1830,  were  without  effect. 
The  ambassador  Bpnson  was  the  first  to  succeed 
in  concluding  that  private  treaty,  which  the  court 
of  Rome  afterwards  so  vehemently  condemned. 
We  will  now  glance  at  the  universities,  and 
in  particular  at  the  theological  faculties  durfng 
the  Altenstein  ministry.  The  old  German  nni- 
Tersity  system  appeared  to  the  minister  a  national 
sanctoary ;  and  when,  for  instance,  a  restriction 
of  academic  freedom,  such  as  was  threatened 
daring  the  period  of  political  reaction,  was 
averted  by  the  universities,  the  credit  is  in  a 
great  measure  dae  to  Altenstein.  The  theolo- 
gical foculties  of  both  confessions,  the  Evan- 
gelical and  Romish,  received  liberal  encourage- 
ment and  support.  Sach  men  as  LUcke,  Ois- 
hansen,  Tfaotuck,  Bleek  and  Hengstenberg, 
devoted  to  an  academical  career,  commanded 
large  pecuniary  remunerations,  especially  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Altenstein  ministry.  Only 
in  a  few  cases  were  the  vacancies  supplied  from 
abroad.  It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  in  the  appointment  of  the  theological  facul- 
ties, the  prime  minister  was  influenced  far  less 
by  bis  private  views  and  feelings  than  by  the 
irisbea  of  the  king.  This  was  especially  the 
ease  after  1830.  Aner  the  death  of  Altenstein  in 
the  year  1645,  a  cabinet  order  of  Dec.  1830  was 
for  the  first  time  made  known  through  the  pa- 
pere,  in  which  the  declaration  of  the  royal  will, 
called  forth  by  the  disputes  at  Halle,  was  reite- 
rated, that  no  teacher,  unless  pervaded  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  should  be  called  to  the  Evan- 
gelical theological  faculties.  "  Through  my 
eabinet  order  communicated  to  you  this  day," 
Jie  says,  "  I  have  decided  upon  your  arguments 
tooching  the  obarges  against  Professors  W.  and 
0. ;  yet  1  cannot  conceal  from  ^oa,  that  whilst  I 
am  far  from  desiring  to  iezercise  an  immediate 
influence,  by  direct  authoritative  measures,  upon 
the  theological  sciences,  or  upon  the  mode  of 
dieologieal  instmction  in  them,  naertheUas  I 
JM  the  Uetura  of  the  teachers  of  the  Evangeiieal 
Ckureh  lekieh  essentially  deviate  fmm  the  dogmas 
Hut  are  acknowledged  tu  articles  of  faith,  as  very 
stispiciout,  and,  in  consideration  of  Me  suscepti- 
btittg  of  youthful  minds  for  religion,  the  exclusive 
yromotiou  and  spread  of  vhich  should  be  the 
mun  of  ail  education,  and  the  practical  object  of 
young  theologians,  as  very  full  of  danger.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  recommend  to  yon  urgently 
cnoogh,  in  the  choice  of  academical  teachers  of 
the  theological  sciences,  to  direct  your  whole 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  to  exercise  the 
most  earnest  care,  that  the  chairs  of  theology  in 
our  universities  be  occupied  by  scientific,  educated 
men,  it  is  true,  but  by  those  only  vino  have  also 
given  sufficient  evidence  of  their  adherence  to  the 
ioetrine  of  the  EvangeliaU  Church,  in  the  sense 
vfthe  Augstiurg  Conjession.  Thus  at  the  same 
tune  the  errors  of  Separatists  and  the  divisions 
ia  the  Church  will  be  most  effectually  resisted. 
Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  not  my  object,  merely  on 
this  aoeotiBt,  to  nmove  from  office  thoso  Profes- 


sors of  Theology  already  appointed  in  the  uni- 
versities, whose  views,  according  to  their  own 
writings  and  oral  instructions,  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  so  this  affords 
no  reason  why  the  State  should  retain  their  ser- 
vices, in  case  an  opportunity  of  bettering  their 
personal  relations  should  offer.  When  cases  of 
this  nature  therefore  arise,  yon  will  please  exer- 
cise greater  strictness  than  heretofore."  Which- 
ever way  the  minister's  own  conviction  leaned, 
it  may  readily  be  seen  from  the  royal  language 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  toe 
king,  access  to  theological  chairs  was  open  to 
pre-eminently  scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
moderate  men,  without  distinction  of  theological 
complexion  or  party.  Until  the  year  1830,  it  was 
less  difficult  for  the  minister  to  bring  the  views 
of  the  king  in  unison  with  his  own  principles ; 
for  the  prominent,  scientific  theologians  of  the 
younger  generation,  belonged  either  to  the 
school  of  Schleiermacher  or  Neander.  The 
vacancies  in  the  faculties,  as  they  occurred,  were 
filled  with  theologians  of  this  description,  and 
indeed  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  accordance 
with  the  minister's  way  of  thinking,  the  more 
accommodating  and  tolerant  characters  had  the 
advantage  of  those  of  more  decided  theological 
views,  with  the  exception,  however,  that  theolo- 
gians of  a  less  distinct  theological  complexion, 
but  of  high  reputation  for  learning,  found  spe- 
cial favor.  Thus  the  University  of  Bonn,  esta- 
blished at  the  commencement  of  the  ministry 
in  the  year  1818,  was,  with  one  exception,  sop- 
plied  with  tbeolo^ans  from  the  school  of  Schleier- 
macher ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  Olsbau- 
sen  in  RSnigsberg  received  a  call  to  Erlangen, 
no  endeavors  were  mode  to  retain  him  for  Prus- 
sia. The  position  of  Altenstein  became  more 
difficult  from  the  time  (1830)  when  serious 
charges,  published  in  the  Church  Journal,  and 
reaching  the  throne,  were  made  against  the  min- 
istry, concerning  the  bold  and  poisonous  errors 
taught  in  the  University  of  llalle.  A  royal  com- 
missary, sent  to  examine  the  academical  teachers 
concerned,  filled  the  city  and  university  with  ap- 
prehension, and  raised  an  excitement  among  the 
newspapers  throughout  Germany.  By  the  min- 
ister's endeavors,  which  were  promoted  by  the 
catastrophe  at  Paris,  the  matter  was  brought,  it 
is  true,  to  a  more  moderate  issue  than  he  had 
reason  to  expect ;  but,  whilst  on  the  one  hand 
by  these  attacks  the  aversion  of  the  minister  to- 
wards the  attacking  party  gained  strength  and 
decision,  on  the  other  hand  the  king's  declara- 
tory act  only  drew  around  him  tighter  bonds. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  partiality  of  the 
minister  inclined  in  an  increasing  measure  to- 
wards the  Hegelian  school,  which,  moreover, 
found  a  growing  sympathy  with  the  younger 
generation,  so  that  ere  long  its  advocates  ap- 
peared among  the  aspirants  to  the  theological 
chairs.  We  should  err,  however,  if  we  should 
attribute  the  minister's  inclination  towards  that 
school  to  anything  like  a  profound  apprehension 
of  the  Ilegelian  philosophy.  He  ocknowledged 
without  reserve  that,  in  his  philosophical  studies, 
he  was  not  able  to  get  beyond  Fichte;  but  he 
had,  as  he  expressed  himself,  a  firm  conviction 
that  this  philosophy  was  precisely  what_  was 
needed  by  the  times.   Uegel  s  advice  and  opinion 
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in  reference  to  educ&tion  were  therefore  respected 
(see  Hegel's  works,  vol.  17).  By  his  advice  the 
"  JiihrbUoher  fuer  wissenscbaftliobe  Kritik,"  was 
libtrally  supported  by  the  minister,  the  philo- 
sophicnd  chairs  in  many  places  filled  with  Hege- 
lians, and  the  same  would  have  been  done  with 
the  philosophical  chairs  if  it  had  been  possible. 
But  precisely  on  account  of  the  irreligious  ten- 
dency of  this  philosophy,  earnest  warnings  found 
their  way  to  the  king  from  trustworthy  men. 
The  ministry  found  it  necessary  to  justify  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  alleged  Anti-Christian 
tendency  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and 
Goichd  and  Steffms  were  called  into  requisition 
to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  different  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  philusoper,  respecting  whom 
such  charges  were  made.  Thus  the  ministry 
found  their  path  beset  with  difficulties  in  this 
direction.  A  professorship  in  Greifswald,  and 
an  extraordinary  professorship  in  Berlin,  could 
be  filled  by  a  Hegelian  only  by  covert  means ; 
the  call  of  a  Wurtemberg  professor,  already 
drawn  up,  was  dropped,  and  even  an  increase  of 
salary  was  granted  to  Hegelian  private  teachers 
only  after  much  hesitation  and  reflection. 

The  same  principle  guided  the  Altenstein  min- 
istry in  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic 
theological  faculties ;  and  indeed  here  also  with 
a  preponderating  preference,  not  for  a  ration- 
alistic destructive  tendency,  but  for  men  of 
acknowledged  piety.  The  ministry  checked 
rather  than  encouraged  the  rationalistic  en- 
deavors, that  proceeded  in  1827  from  Professor 
Theiner  of  Breslau.  If  the  Hermesian  theology 
in  the  Rhine  countries  and  Westphalia  was 
favored  by  the  ministry,  it  was  done  with  the 
well  grounded  conviction,  that  it  would  unite 
with  Catholic  supcrnatoralism  in  the  same  scien- 
tific spirit.  In  a  ministerial  rescript  of  Feb. 
1824,  the  faculty  of  Breslau  was  given  to  un- 
derstand in  reference  to  proposals  to  elect  pro- 
fessors, "  that  the  ministry  aid  not  wish  a  pro- 
posal, which  might  awaken  doubt  concerning 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  faculty."  Distinguished 
Kcientifio  persons  in  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
Dereser,  Klee,  Hermes,  Soholz  and  Movers  re- 
ceived appointments,  while  the  ministry  exerted 
themselves  in  vain  for  others,  such  as  Sailer, 
afterwards  bishop,  Hug,  Uollinger,  Brenner, 
Mohler.  It  was  only  wilful  blindness  which 
induced  opponents,  such  as  editors  of  politi- 
cal newspapers,  to  charge  the  ministry  with 
an  intentional  perpetuation  of  the  stupidity  of 
the  Catholics.  How  much  do  their  schools,  for 
instance,  owe  to  the  ministry,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  how  fruit- 
ful has  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  Cv 
tholic  teachers  become  T  It  is  true,  a  learned 
member  of  the  Catholic  faculty  at  Breslau, 
Movers,  in  bis  "  Memoir  of  the  condition  of 
the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Breslau,  from 
the  union  of  the  universities  of  Breslau  and 
Frankfort  to  the  present  time,  1845,"  preferred 
heavy  charges  against  the  Altenstein  ministry 
on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  faculty  at  that 
place.  But  a  tract,  "  The  Catholic  Theological 
Faculty  at  Breslau.  An  examination  of  the 
memoii  published  by  Dr.  Movers  respecting  its 
relations,  1845,"  offers  a  satisfactory  vindication 
of  the  ministry. 


Hitherto,  no  worthy  biography  of  Altensteio 
has  appeared.  The  brief  obituary  in  the  "  Ger- 
man Nekrologie"  of  1840,  and  the  superficial 
article  in  Wiegand's  Conversation  Lexicon, 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

A.  H.—Appk. 

Althamer  (Altheimer,  Breniitu),  Andrew,  a 
German  clergyman,  was  bom  (1498)  in  Brenz. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous  efforts 
for  the  spread  of  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  NUrnberg,  Eltersdorf,  and  especially  in 
the  Silesian  principalities  of  Ratibor,  Oppeln 
and  J&gerndorf,  over  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed chief-superintendent  by  Margrave  George 
of  Brandenberg.  He  was  well  versed  in  the- 
ology and  philology,  of  which  his  published 
works  give  evidence.  Among  these  are :  Dial- 
lage,  h.  e.  concUiath  loconim  scripturcE,  qui  prima 
facie  inter  te  pugnare  videniur,  1528  ;  comments 
on  the  epistles  of  John  and  James ;  and,  the 
most  practical  of  all,  a  catechism  (see  Atubach, 
Reformation,  BaUenatddt,  Vita  Alth.,  1740, 
NUrnb. ;  Gelehrlenlex,  1  and  5;  Hartman,  Kate- 
chet,  Denkmale,  p.  50).  Hartmajt.* 

Alting,  John  H.,  a  reformed  theologian,  was 
born  (1583)  in  Emden,  studied  theology  under 
Piscaior  in  Uerborn,  and  in  1608  accompanied 
the  electoral  Prince  to  England  as  his  tutor. 
In  1613,  after  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  with 
the  daughter  of  James  I.,  Alting  was  called  to 
the  Loci  communes  chair  in  Heidelberg,  and  soon 
after  (1616)  to  the  direction  of  the  seminary  ia 
the  Collegium  Sapieniia.  The  Prince's  assump- 
tion of  the  Bohemian  crown  involved  the  Pala* 
tinate  in  serious  troubles.  Heidelberg  waa 
plundered  by  Tilly  in  Sept.,  1622.  Alting  fled 
to  Germany  for  refuge,  but  suffered  so  mnoh 
from  the  intolerance  of  the  Lutheran  clergy, 
that  he  hastened  to  Holland  and  sought  proteo- 
tion  with  the  King  of  Bohemia.  In  1627  h« 
assumed  a  theological  proftoorship  in  GrSnin- 
gen,  which  he  occupied  until  his  death  in  1644. 
Chiefly  em  ployed  in  matters  of  practical  import, 
Alting  showed  no  taste  for  the  scholastic  subtle- 
ties uf  the  theology  of  his  day ;  and,  altbougit 
frequently  solicited,  published  none  of  his  worka. 
He  left,  however,  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
manuscript  works,  of  which  several  were  postbs- 
mously  published.  Among  them  Siti.  eceUt. 
Palaiinae,  Franc.  1701 ;  TheMogia  hittorica,  Aust. 
1664 ;  Exegeeii  Augustana eonfeieionis,  AcAast, 
1652 ;  Script.  Heiddbergmt,  torn.  3,  Amst.  1662, 
the  first  containing  Loco»  oonun.,  the  seoond 
PrcbUmala  tkeologica,  the  third  E^^Ucatio  C»- 
tech.  Palat.  (Boyle,  Lex.  Miliar). 

AUZ.  SCHWXIZSK.* 

AmadeiU  VIIL— (See  Basle,  Conncil  of.) 
AmalariOf  (t  837),  Deacon,  then  a  Priest  in 
Meti,  subsequently  Abbot  of  Hornbach,  ia 
known  chiefly  by  his  work  De  officio  ecclesiattieo 
libri  quaiuor,  completed  in  820  and  dedicated  to 
Louis  the  Pious,  (Max  Bibl.  T.  XIV.  f.  934  sq.) 
important  for  the  stud^  of  the  Catholic  cultua 
of  that  period.  Enjoying  the  special  confidenco 
of  the  Emperor,  Amalarins  had  already,  pre- 
vious to  this,  been  requested  by  him  to  write  a 
book  in  explanation  of  the  rules  for  the  economi- 
cal life  of  the  Chapters.  The  symbolism  of  the 
author  is  indeed  excessive ;  he  sees  a  deep  sig- 
nificance even  in  the  amalleat  parts    ^  ths 
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pii«BtIy  Testmenta ;  but  this  feature  revenU  the 
tendency  of  the  times.  Besides,  such  allego- 
mini;  serves  to  prove  also  that,  to  whatever 
extent  the  Christian  spirit  had  been  transformed 
into  mere  ceremony,  it  struggled  nevertheless 
both  to  preserve  its  self-consciousness  and  to  re- 
fleet  its  own  light  npon  these  externals.  We 
And,  accordingly,  that  Amalarius  did  not  approve 
the  prevalent  superstition  touching  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  It  seems  almost  as  if  his  allegorical 
treatment  of  Church  offices  facilitated  a  distinc- 
tion which  he  made  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified,  (L  o.  III.  24).  "  Sic  credimui 
nabtram.  simplicem  pania  et  eini  mixti  verti  in 
naturam  rationatnUm  eccl.  corporit  et  sanguinis 
Chritli."  His  idea  of  this  change  (terii)  appears 
in  a  letter  to  Oun  trad  ((TAchery,  Spicelegium,  ed. 
Paris,  1723.  T.  III.  f.  331),  in  which  he  defends 
himself  against  the  charge  of  spitting  after  oom- 
nnnion.  He  refers  not  only  to  the  practice  of 
other  Priests,  but  justifies  himself  also  theoreti- 
cally: "  It  suffices,  if  the  inward  man  honor  the 
body  of  Christ,  this  body  enters  into  a  man  in 
order  to  give  life  to  the  soul  (ad  vivijicandam 
tutimam).  If  without  his  knowledge  or  will  any 
portion  of  the  body  of  Christ  pass  out  of  his 
mouth  in  the  act  of  spitting,  it  aoes  not  happen 
firom  contempt  of  Christ's  body ;  by  this  body 
the  soul  lives."  That  Amalarius  held  a  figura- 
tive view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  could  bo  shown 
Moreover  by  some  other  citations.  He  also 
wrote  a  book  De  Ordine  Antiphonarii,  sometimes 
called  De  Ordine  Psalmorum,  in  which  he  does 
injustice  to  Agobard's  improvements  in  Uymn- 
oloey.  Agobard  in  turn  reviewed  him  severely, 
•nd^attaeked  his  Liber  Officialis  (s.  Liber  A^ 
baidi  contra  libros  qoatuor  Am.  abbatis,  M.  B. 
XIV.,  f.  325).  ,         U*»ioa.—6erhart. 

AmalekLtet,  D*n70y>  <^  predatory  tribe  of 

Bedoaioa,  dwelling  south  of  Palestine  (Oen. 
14:7;  Num.  13:30);  and  bounded  by  the 
Sdcyptians,  Philistines,  Ammonites,  Edomites  and 
ICdianites  (1  Sam.  15 :  7 ;  27 :  8;  1  Chron.  5  : 
43 ;  Judge  6 :  3).  From  this  place  they  sallied 
forth,  it  appears,  at  an  early  day  already,  and 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Canaan,  as  we 
Bay  infer  from  the  name  which  a  mountain  bore 
at  a  later  period  in  the  land  of  Ephraim  (Judge 
12:15;  5:14;  comp.  Ewald's  Hist.  I.  296, 
Bern.  3).  In  Qen.  36:12,  16;  and  1  Chron. 
1 :  36,  a  certain  Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esau, 
la  introduced  aa  an  Edomite  duke,  from  which 
circomstance  be  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  ancestor  of  the  Amalekites.  Josephus  ac- 
cordingly (Ant.  II.,  1,  2),  describes  them  as  a 
tribe  of  Edom  and  their  territory  as  a  part  of 
Idomea.  But  Clerieu*  and  more  particularly 
O.  D.  Miehadi*  (Spicil.  I.,  171  seq.),  oppose 
this  view  entirely,  and  assign  the  following 
reasons:  1.  Amalekites  existed  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  12: 7).  But  Hengsten- 
berg  breaks  the  force  of  the  argument  by  saying 
tiiat  the  pascage  does  not  designate  &  people  but 
a  Uutd,  and  that  tbronghoat  the  whole  oon- 
text,  tbia  signification  is  retained  proleptically. 
2.  Balaam  (Nam.  24:20),  calls  Amalek  the 
Int  of  tbe  nations.  Hengstenberg  replies, 
O'lJ  n*(t^'if'^  ^^'**  "^  mean  the  oldest,  bat 
tbejSni  heatbea  nation  that  came  forth  in  hoa- 


tile  opposition  to  the  people  of  God.  3.  During 
a  period  of  from  400  to  500  years,  from  the 
grandson  of  Esau  to  Moses,  so  powerful  a  nation 
OS  Ex.  17  presupposes,  could  not  have  arisen. 
But  the  large  number  of  "men"  (Gen.  32:  6,7), 
hirelings  and  the  incorporated  remnants  of  sub- 
jugated tribes,  may  have  formed  a  large  part  of 
the  population.  4.  Nowhere  does  so  close  a  re- 
lationship between  the  Edomites  and  the  Amale- 
kites become  apparent.  One  cause  of  mutual 
alienation,  however,  may  lie  precisely  in  an 
early  separation  of  a  trifa«  from  the  main  body 
of  the  nation.  5.  A  tradition  of  the  Arabians 
represents  them  ns  a  verv  ancient  tribe  of  Ham, 
which  settled  in  Arabia  before  the  time  of  Ish- 
mael  (Comp.  Winer,  Cycl.  I.,  51 ;  Ewald,  Hist. 
I.,  300).  But  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  attach 
any  special  importance  to  such  vague  traditions. 
Hengstenberg,  moreover,  argues  in  favor  of  the 
descent  of  the  Amalekites  from  the  grandson 
of  Esaa,  from  the  identity  of  their  ab^e,  from 
the  faot  that  Qen.  12 : 7  mentions,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  other  places  in  the  context,  not  a 
people,  but  a  "  land;"  implying  that  at  that  time 
no  nation,  bearing  the  name  of  Amalek,  was  in 
existence;  and  finally  from  the  improbability, 
that,  contrary  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, a  nation  sustaining  so  important  and 
constant  a  relation  to  the  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites would  come  to  view,  dytrtta^friTof, 

The  Amalekites  were  the  first  people  to  make 
war  upon  the  Israelites  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt.  Worn  down  with  fatigue,  their 
rear  was  suddenly  attacked  at  Rephidim ;  but 
Joshua  discomfited  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  God  condemned  them  to  utter  exter- 
mination (Deut  25 :  18 ;  Ex.  17 :  8).  When  the 
Israelites  reached  the  southern  frontier  of 
Canaan  and  attempted  to  get  up  unto  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  it  was  the  Amalekites  that  leagued 
with  the  Canaanites,  and  drove  them  back  with 
great  slaughter  (Numb.  14:40).  During  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  they  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  hostilities  (Judge  3  :  13  ;  7 :  12). 
At  the  command  of  Samuel,  Saul  went  forth 
and  destroyed  them  entirely,  and  took  Agog, 
the  king,  prisoner  (most  likely  a  title  common 
to  all  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites,  comp..  Num. 
24 : 7),  whom  Samuel,  when  Saul  wished  to 
snare  him,  hewed  in  pieces  with  his  own  hand 
(1  Sam.  15).  The  last  remnant  was  extermi- 
nated under  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  5 :  43).  An 
allusion  to  the  capital  is  found  in  1  Sam.  15  : 5. 
KoRTZ. — Gerhart. 

Amalrio  of  B^ne,  was  the  most  influential  re- 
presentative of  Pantheism  during  the  middle 
ages.  As  a  teacher  of  theology  at  Paris,  he  be- 
came distinguished  for  dialectical  acumen,  ac- 
quired a  wide  reputation,  and  thus  attracted  n 
large  number  of  pupils ;  for  this  reason  Louis, 
the  Dauphin,  was  induced  to  give  him  an  ap- 
pointment. His  heretical  views  were  condemned 
by  the  University  of  Paris  in  1204 ;  then  he  trv 
veiled  to  Rome,  and  appealed  to  Innocent  III. 
But  in  1207  the  Pope  confirmed  the  sentence, 
and  Amalrio  returned  to  Paris  and  recanted. 
Settled  grief  ensued,  and  ended  his  life  in  1209. 
During  the  same  year  his  disciples  we^  con- 
demned by  the  Synod  of  Paris  ;  four  were  im- 
mured, and  ten  burned  before  the  gates  of  the 
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city.  The  remains  of  Amalrlo  were  exhumed 
and  burned,  and  hie  ashes  given  to  the  winds. 
The  Synod  also  condemned  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle on  natural  philosophy,  from  which,  it  was 
thought,  Amairic  had  drawn  his  errors.  The 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  4th  Lateran 
Council,  1215. 

Adopting  the  Pantheistic  system  of  Seotus 
Erigena,  he  started  with  the  principle:  Ood  is 
the  true  substance  of  creation,  of  each  and  all, 
the  fountain  and  ultimate  end  of  all  existence, 
in  whom  all  things  will  finally  be  restored  to  a 
perfect  oneness.  Invisible  Himself,  because 
seen  only  in  the  creature ;  just  as  light  can  be 
seen,  not  in  itself,  but  through  the  medium  of 
the  air.  God  reveals  Himself  at  different  pe- 
riods. The  revelation  is  intermediated  by  in- 
eamation.  In  the  Old  Testament  age  Qod  was 
incarnate  in  Abraham ;  and  a  revelation  of  jus- 
tice is  given  in  the  law.  In  the  New  Testament 
age  the  Son  was  incarnate  in  Mary ;  and  a  reve- 
lation of  grace  is  given  mainly  in  the  sacraments. 
But  divine  revelation  is  imperfect  and  external 
under  both  these  forms.  A  third  period  com- 
mences with  Amairic  and  his  disciples.  Now 
the  IIolv  Ghost  becomes  incarnate  in  every  in- 
dividual, and  all  receive  salvation  therefore, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  external  cere- 
monies. Hence  it  is  a  prominent  article  of  faith 
that  every  one  be  conscious  of  being  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  or  as  Amairic  expressed  it, 
that  he  knows  and  feels  that  he  is  a  member  of 
Christ.  As  such  every  believer  has  already 
endured  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  In 
accordance  with  these  views,  the  sacrament 
symbolizes  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  in  a 
visible  earthly  form.  The  consecration  by  the 
priest  does  not  transform  the  elements  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  merely  gives  ex- 
pression to  a  fact  at  hand,  namely,  that  God  and 
the  creature  are  substantially  one. 

"As  the  oeremonial  forms  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  of  the  Father  had  to  yield  to  the  New 
Testament  revelation  of  the  Son,  so  do  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  the  latter  disappear  in  the  age  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  New  Testament  loses  its 
validity ;  the  sacraments,  all  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, beoome  superfluous.  The  Pope  is  Anti- 
christ, the  Romish  Church,  Babylon.  The 
Resurrection  is  a  moral  ennoblement  wrought  by 
the  Holy  Ghost :  Paradise  is  the  consciousness 
of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  God :  and  Hell  the 
oonseiousness  of  sin  as  the  cause  of  death.  A 
man  of  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  commit  sin ;  its 
sting  exists  no  longer,  he  lives  in  the  sphere  of 
love ;  and  an  action  originating  in  love  is  good, 
even  when  very  sinful  as  to  its  form." 

Some  other  errors  of  whioh  he  was  accused,  are : 
That  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  there  would  have 
'been  no  sexual  difference ;  that  the  sexual  rela- 
tion will  cease  in  the  resurrection  ;  that  God  has 
spoken  as  well  by  enlightened  heathen  as  by  the 
church  fathers,  by  Ovid  as  well  as  by  Augustine. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  tenets  must 
be  ascribed  to  Amairic,  and  what  to  his  disci- 
ples, though  it  is  certain  that  be  held  objection- 
able doctrines  on  morals.  (Qieseler,  Ch.  His., 
II.  2.  642.)'  LuiDim.—Oerhart. 

'  Compsre  Hahn  on  Amalrie  of  Bin«,  Stud.  A  Erit., 
IMS,  ESchleiD,  Am.  of  B.,  A  David  of  Dinsnt,  Do.,  1847. 


Amandu,  the  Apostle  of  Belgiam,  and  for 
a  time  Bishop  of  Maestrioht,  was  distinguished 
for  his  preaching  and  miracles,  and  as  a  Church 
leader  auring  the  troublous  times  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  principal  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  two  biographies :  one  by  Baudemund, 
680,  who  professes  to  have  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  many  events  recorded  (Mabillon,  Act. 
Sanct.  Ord.  Ben.,  II.  p.  709;  Surius,  vitae 
Sanctor,  I.  p.  907 ;  Act.  Sanct.  Boll.  Feb.,  I.  p. 
848) ;  another  in  verse  by  Milo,  a  monk  of 
Elnon,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  (Act.  S.  Boll.  L.  1.  p.  874).  He  was  bom 
near  Nantes,  of  a  Roman  family,  about  the  cloae 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
priesthood,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father. 
As  the  German  conquerors  excluded  influential 
Roman  families  from  civil  ofices,  many  of  them 
entered  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  thus 
perpetuated  some  remains  of  Roman  cultivation. 
In  626  he  preached  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghent. 
Dagobert  I.  directed  him  to  baptise  the  people ; 
but  his  success  was  bad ;  his  associates  with- 
drew for  want  of  support ;  he  himself  suffered 
various  abuses  from  a  fanatical  peasantry ;  wa* 
thrown  into  the  Scheldt  several  times ;  and  his 
labors  became  limited  almost  entirely  to  ny 
deeming  captives  and  baptising  them.  At  lengtb 
he  succeeded  in  converting  Bavo  (or  Allorvin), 
a  wealthy  man,  with  whose  assistance  he  erected 
two  monasteries  at  Ghent  —  Blandinium  on  the 
left,  and  St.  Bavo  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt.  These  and  (Elnon  or)  St.  Amandus 
in  Tournay,  became  the  centre  of  his  missionary 
operations.  In  626  or  628  he  was  ordained  an 
itinerating  bishop.  From  647  to  649  he  held 
the  see  of  Maeslrichi;  but  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  office  because  he  could  not  restrain  th« 
immoralities  of  the  clergy,  and  contrary  to  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Pope  Martin,  who  desired 
him  to  proceed  severely  against  these  irregn- 
larities,  be  resigned,  lia  then  returned  to  the 
work  of  an  itinerating  preacher,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy what  was  lefl  of  Paganism  along  the  lower 
Scheldt.  At  court  he  was  respected  and  loved ; 
a  free  expression  of  opinion,  however,  against 
Dagobert  I.  incurred  the  sentence  of  banishment 
in  629 ;  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  and  even  offi- 
ciated at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Seebert,  630, 
when,  it  is  said,  the  child  responded  Amen, 
though  but  40  days  old.  It  is  reported  that  h« 
restored  a  man,  who  had  been  hung,  to  life  by 
his  prayer,  for  whose  reprieve  he  had  interceded 
in  vain.  His  lost  days  were  spent  in  the  mon- 
aster; of  Elnon.  He  died  6d1.  The  will  of 
Amandus,  which  came  to  light  in  1170,  pro- 
nounces terrible  curses  upon  the  removal  of 
his  bones  from  Elnon.  It  is  evidently  an  in- 
vention, designed  to  keep  that  monastery  in 
possession  of  these  relics. 

Rettbcbo. — Gerhart. 

Amasa,  i(]ffJ^]J,  the  son  of  Abigail,  David's 

sister,  and  Ithra  (2  Sam.  17 :  25 ;  or  Jether, 
1  Chron.  2 :  17),  commanded  the  army  which 
Absalom  had  collected  in  the  rebellion  against 
his  father.  He  was  defeated  bv  the  royal  army 
under  Joab,  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam. 
17 :  25 ;  18 : 6,  7).  In  consideration  of  his  near 
relationship,  David  subsequently  pardoned  him, 
and  made  aim  commander  of  the  army  in  Joab*! 
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•tead  (2  Sam.  19 :  13).  Not  long  sftsrmircia, 
boweTer,  Joab  avengM  him«etf  for  this  bumi- 
liatieo  by  treacherously  assaninatioK  bis  rival, 
Amasa  (2  Sam.  20 : 4-10).  •  "Win«b. 

Awmriah      {'Aiuustat,     'Aimiiiaf,     Amatias, 
n>^OK  =  god-8U«ngtbened).    1)  The  son  and 

•QocessoT  of  Joasb,  king  of  Judah   (83^-809 
B.  C).    He  was  valiant  and  energetic.    In  the 

Sonishment  of  the  morderers  of  his  father,  be 
ispUyed  a  most  creditable  love  of  justice  and 
mercy.  Altbou^  he  did  not  remove  the  "  hij^h 
places,"  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  (2  Kings  14:1-6;  2  Cbron.  25: 
1-4).  His  favorite  and  most  important  project 
was  that  of  reducing  the  revolted  Edomites  to 
their  former  allegiance  (2  Kings  8 :  20;  comp. 
1  Kion  22:48).  According  to  2  Cbron.  25: 
6-10,  be  marched  against  them  with  an  army 
composed  of  300,000  men  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  100,000  hired  soldiers  of  Israel.  The  latter, 
hutrever,  were  soon  dismissed  by  the  command 
of  the  Lord.  The  Edomites  were  vanquished, 
and  Amaxiab  pursued  them  with  his  victorious 
army  until  they  reached  Selah  (Petra)  the  chief 
town  of  Edum,  which  thenceforth  was  named  Jok- 
theel  (2  Kings  14 :  7).  Inflated  by  this  exploit, 
be  next  challenged  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  to  battle, 
in  the  hope  probably  of  reuniting  the  10  tribes 
with  Judab.  The  challenge  was  accepted, 
Amaziah  was  defeated  and  taken  captive,  and 
Jerusalem  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Joash  raxed  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 
and  demanded  hostages  of  Amaziah  before  set- 
ting him  at  liberty.  Amaziah  reigned  15  years 
after  the  death  of  Joasb,  and  was  put  to  death 
in  ao  insurrection  of  his  own  people,  during 
which  be  bad  fled  to  Locbish  (2  Kings  14 :  19). 
This  insurrection  was  probably  excited  by  his 
attempt  to  introduce  the  worship  of  the  idols 
taken  from  the  Edomites  (2  Cbron.  14:27). 
2.)  A  priest  of  Bethel  who  forbid  Amos  to  pro- 
phecy ID  Israel.  3.)  The  name  of  two  indivi- 
duals mentioned  in  the  genealogical  register 
(I  Cbron.  4:34;  6:30),  but  otherwise  un- 
known. Vaihimqes.* 

Ambon,  or  Ambo  (attOof,  from  a»a0aim» ;  Lat 
pmtpitum,  auffgetlttt)  =  a  desk  or  platform,  sitn- 
ated  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  of  the  Church, 
frequently  made  to  accommodate  fifty  or  more 
person*,  and  designed  partly  for  the  use  of  the 
tingert  (comp.  ConeU.  Laodic.  can.  15.  nr^  idt 
lOJm  ruv  xoftmxCir  ^aXtim  tu»  hd  tin  Ofi^mia  wa- 
powarru*  xai  cum  it^'^ipas  ^cMovtur  ilifiMx  twos 
^HWuf  in  ixxXjTflif ),  and  partly  for  the  reader* 
(hence  also  called  guggesUu  lectorum,  ^fia  t!» 
onmworwr ;  comp.  Scaom.  VIII.  5 ;  IX.  2).  In 
order  to  be  more  distinctly  beard  by  the  people, 
tbe  bishops  sometimes  delivered  their  sermons 
from  tbe  Ambon,  as  was  the  case  when  they 
spoke  seated  in  their  own  chair,  or  from  the 
railing  of  tbe  altar.  Thos  Nicephoros  informs 
u  concerning  Chrysostom :  ton  Sjj  i  'luoivij; 
ia^fir  fma  Xoyor  juictou' 'iic'  ''Ait^utiot  xa><a>N{, 
tMOf  fy  liu^  ixttKf  taif  iiiaaxal^iait  ttouii>  iv' 
vnrtai  ij  ^unj  itus^itm,  [Uiti.  eccle*.  XIII.  4) ;  so 
$lto  Augustine.  Having  first  the  form  of  a  chair 
4f  iostmotioD,  it  was  converted  into  a  pulpit, 
wbilit  tbe  tno  reading-desks  for  the  Oospels  and 
Epi$tiea  retained  tbeur  position  to  tbe  right  and 


left  of  tbe  altar.  In  the  Russo-Greek,  as  in  aQ 
oriental  churches,  there  was  used  a  low  portable 
desk,  the  Analogeion,  which,  in  the  reading  of 
tbe  Epistles,  was  placed  on  tbe  left  of  the  audi* 
ence,  and  in  the  reading  of  tbe  Gospels  in  tbe 
centre,  before  the  "  holy  doors,"  and  these  exei^ 
cises  finished,  was  removed.  This  ancient  Am* 
bon  is  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  churches  of 
the  bishops,  as  it  is  designed  for  their  exclusive 
use,  who,  standing  upon  it,  receive  and  put  on, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  congregation,  their 
o£BeiaI  garments.  When  the  priests  of  the 
Catholic  Church  engaged  in  singing  their  parts, 
they  were  seated  on  chairs  in  the  altar-place,  or 
in  the  high  chancel  of  the  church,  whilst  the 
singers  of  tbe  lay  order  sat,  as  in  the  Evangelical 
churches,  in  the  so-oalled  organ-loft  (opposite  the 
altar).  In  the  Russo-Greek  churches  tbey  were 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  railing  of  the  altar, 
or  in  tbe  organ-loft 

BoHHiNOSR. — ErmentroaL. 
Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  was  bom  about 
the  year  340,  and,  as  is  generally  supposed,  at 
Treves,  where  his  father,  who  was  governor  of 
one  of  tbe  three  large  dioceses  of  the  Western 
empire,  embracing  Western  Europe  and  a  part 
of  Africa,  resided.  Having  finished  his  studiee 
at  Rome,  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  and  became  prsetorian  prefect  of 
Liguria  and  Emilia.  In  tbe  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  and  to  prevent  an  open  sedition 
in  the  city  of  Milan,  which  was  sorely  distracted 
by  tumults  and  parties  about  the  election  of  a 
new  bishop,  he  went  into  tbe  church,  and  whilst 
sneaking  a  child  cried  out,  "Ambrose  Bishop." 
Both  Catholics  and  Arians  joined  in  the  univer- 
sal shout,  "Ambrose  Bishop."  A  mere  cate* 
chumen,  he  at  first  made  use  of  all  the  artifices 
in  bis  power  to  escape  this  charge,  but  at  lost 
yielded  to  tbe  wishes  of  the  Church,  was  bap> 
tized,  and  ei^ht  days  after  received  episcopal 
oonseoration,  in  tbe  34tb  year  of  his  age.  His 
practical  tact  and  remarkable  energy  of  char- 
acter, joined  to  an  unreserved  dedication  of  his 
powers  to  tbe  work  to  which  he  had  been  unani* 
mously  called,  admirably  qualified  him  for  a 
position  as  important  as  it  was  difficult.  Desi- 
rous of  being  an  example  in  his  own  person  of 
that  religious  earnestness  which  characterized 
the  Church  in  whose  service  he  now  stood,  ha 
gave  to  tbe  Church  and  the  poor  bis  gold  and 
silver,  his  lands  and  estates.  Mingling  with 
the  world  only  when  circumstances  absolutely 
demanded  it,  he  led  an  abstemious  and  strictly 
religions  life,  and  in  order  to  make  up  his  defi- 
ciencies in  theological  culture,  devoted  to  study 
all  bis  spare  hours,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
presbyter  Simplicianus,  who  became  bis  suooes- 
Bor  in  the  archbishopric  of  Milan.  His  masters 
in  the  soienoe  of  theology  were  Clement,  Origen, 
Didymus,  and  particularly  St.  Basil.  Applying 
himself  with  extraordinary  activity  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  he  preached  every  Sunday, 
was  accessible  to  all  persons,  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  poor,  whom  be  styled  his  "  stewards 
and  treasurers,"  and  made  continual  intercession 
for  the  persecuted  and  condemned.  Understand- 
ing  in  its  full  import  the  spirit  of  his  station,  be 
held  himself  strictly  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
never  sought  favors  from  the  imperial  court 
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either  for  himself  or  his  friends.  His  zeal  for 
orthodox  doctrine  soon  led  bim  into  a  conflict 
with  the  Arians.  When  baptized,  he  bad  pro- 
tested against  the  presence  of  an  Arian  bisliop. 
In  the  year  381  he  effected  the  election  of  a 
Catholic  bishop  at  Sirmium,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  deposition  of  two  Arian  bishops.  At 
Treves  he  checked  the  march  of  Maximus,  who 
bad  murdered  Qratlan,  refused  him  the  commu> 
nioD  of  the  Church,  and  exhorted  bim  to  do  pen- 
ance for  his  crime,  and  held  no  fellowship  with 
the  bishops  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
the  Priscillians.  He  waged  a  successful  warfare 
against  the  Pagan  faction  in  Rome,  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Valentinian  II.,  sought  to  restore  the 
statue  of  Victoria  in  the  ball  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  of 
Yesta.  Summoned  in  the  year  385  by  the  minis- 
ters of  State  to  deliver  up  a  church  to  the  Arians, 
he  boldly  refused  obedience,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
taining it.  The  principles  which  governed  his 
oonduct  on  this  occasion,  he  has  most  clearly 
expressed  in  a  sermon  based  upon  a  passage  in 
the  book  of  Job.  "  They  order  me  to  give  up 
the  basilic.  I  reply:  It  is  not  permitted  me  to 
give  it  up,  nor  is  the  emperor  profited  by  taking 
possession  of  it.  If  you  cannot  forcibly  wrest 
to  your  own  use  the  residence  of  a  private  roan, 
OD  what  grounds  do  you  presume  to  lay  violent 
bands  on  the  temple  of  God  7  They  say,  that 
•8  everything  belongs  to  tho  emperor,  he  has 
power  to  do  what  seemeth  fit  in  his  sight.  I 
reply :  Do  not  deceive  yourself  into  the  belief 
that  you  can  exercise  imperial  control  over 
things  holy  and  divine.  What  belongs  to  Ood 
is  God's;  what  belongs  to  the  emperor  is  the 
emperor's.  To  the  emperor  belong  the  palaces, 
to  tbe  priests  the  churches.  But  if  you  say,  we 
must  also  have  a  church,  I  'reply.  Not  such  as 
are  tbe  property  of  the  orthodox  believers. 
What  have  you  in  common  with  the  odultress  — 
the  Church  of  the  Arians  T"  The  following  year, 
about  the  time  of  Easter,  Ambrose  having  again 
refused  obedience  to  a  fresh  summons  to  deliver 
np  a  church,  tbe  combat  recommenced.  Tbe 
holy  prelate  answered :  "  Naboth  would  not  give 
up  tbe  inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  and  shall  I 
give  up  that  of  Jesus  Christ?"  Feeling  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  remain  with  his  flock,  he  paid  do 
attention  to  tbe  order  commanding  him  to  leave 
the  city.  That  violent  hands  might  not  be  laid 
on  his  person,  be  retired  to  the  church,  and  re- 
mained there  several  days  and  nights,  guarded 
by  the  people,  whilst  soldiers  stood  round  about 
toe  temple,  who  suffered  persons  to  go  in,  but 
no  one  to  come  out.  Tbus  shut  up,  he  fre- 
auentlr  preached  to  the  people,  and  explained 
the  relation  which  he  sustained  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  emperor  to  the  Church.  "The 
emperor  is  within  the  Church,  and  not  above  it, 
ana,  as  regards  myself,  I  will  never  voluntarily 
abdicate  my  rights.  I  have  neither  the  power  nor 
the  wish  to  resist  force  by  force.  To  weep,  to  sigh, 
topriiy — these  are  the  weaponsloan  wield  against 
the  Gothic  soldiers ;  priests  have  none  other." 
In  order  to  keep  the  people  awake  and  to  confirm 
their  faith  in  the  Trinity,  he  composed  hymns  in 
Latin  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  caused 
them  to  be  sung  alternately  by  the  clergy  and 
the   congregation.     The  description  of  these 


scenes  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Confessions,  by 
Augustine,  who  was  in  the  church  with  bis  mo- 
ther, is  well  calculated  to  convey  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  fervent  enthusii^im  of  those  days, 
which  80  affected  even  the  soldiers  who  kept 
guard,  that  they  joined  in  the  praises  sung  hj 
the  people  within,  and  compelled  the  Empress 
Justina,  who  had  instigated  these  troubles,  to 
abandon  her  pretensions.  Terrified  by  the  news 
that  Maximus  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy,  the 
imperial  court  had  recourse  to  Ambrose,  who, 
generously  burying  the  memory  of  post  injuries, 
undertook  an  embassy  to  stop  the  march  of  this 
usurper,  which,  though  unsuccessful,  occasioned 
no  harm  to  the  empire.  In  no  long  time  he  was 
again  called  upon  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
Church  against  the  tyranny  of  the  civil  powers. 
Botheric,  the  governor  of  Thessalonica,  having 
been  slain  in  a  sedition  by  the  people,  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  retaliated  his  death  by  issuing 
a  decree  which  led  to  the  inhuman  massacre  of 
7000  inhabitants  of  this  place.  Horrified  by 
this  tragical  procedure,  Ambrose,  after  having 
given  the  emperor  time  for  reflection,  wrote  to 
him:  "  Nothing  so  well  becomes  an  emperor  a* 
generous  kindness  and  love  towards  those  who 
may  be  subject  to  him.  and  nothing  so  well  be- 
comes a  priest  as  freedom  of  speech :  and  not  to 
say  openly  what  we  think  renders  us  unworthy 
of  the  respect  of  men  and  exposes  us  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  divine  judgments.  But  we  are  bound 
to  speak  not  what  may  be  pleasing  to  us,  but 
what  God  comihands.  In  this  letter  he  con- 
jured him  to  do  penanee  for  this  crime.  "  Nei- 
ther angel  nor  archangel  can  forgive  sin ;  God 
pardons  those  only  who  sincerely  repent :"  and 
at  the  same  time  told  him  that  he  neither  could 
nor  would  administer  the  sacrament  in  bis  pre- 
sence. Stung  by  the  reproaches  of  conscience, 
Theodosius  laid  aside  the  robes  of  royalty,  and 
submitted  to  the  penitential  discipline  of  the 
Church.  And  when  he  attempted  to  enter  the 
church,  Ambrose  courageously  crossed  his  path, 
and  yielded  not  until  he  had  fulfilled  all  his  re- 
quirements. "And  the  emperor,"  remarked 
Ambrose  in  his  funeral  oration,  "  did  what  pri- 
vate  citizens  are  ashamed  to  do."  Theodosius 
died  in  the  year  395,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
the  bishop  himself,  in  the  year  397,  on  the  4th 
of  April,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

The  Church  constituted  the  centre  around 
which  Ambrose  revolved.  Against  Paganism  be 
asserted  its  supernatural  origin ;  against  tbe  civil 
authority,  its  spiritual  independence ;  and  against 
heresy,  its  infallible  orthodoxy.  Though  ho 
cannot  be  compared,  intellectually,  with  Origen, 
Athanasius,  and  Augustine,  his  industry  as  a 
student  and  author,  fairly  rivalled  tbe  energy 
and  tact  he  displayed  in  the  government  of  his 
see.  In  dogmatics,  particularly  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  he  followed  the  teachings  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  these 
for  the  use  of  Latin  Churches,  be  has  earned  an 
indisputable  claim  upon  our  respect  and  admi- 
ration. Whilst  asserting  the  freedom  and  auto- 
nomy of  the  human  will,  he  laid  greater  stress 
on  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  sin  than  was 
customary  among  the  Greeks,  and  became  thus 
a  precursor  of  Augustine,  His  treatise  on  tbe 
duties  of  the  clergy,  which  was  used  as  a  text- 
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book,  not  only  by  tbe  minif  try  bot  also  by  the 
laity,  proTes  that  Ambrow  moved  with  ereater 
ease  and  confideoce  in  the  ipbere  of  moms  than 
of  theology  proper.  The  attainment  of  eternal 
£fe  be  consiaered  to  be  the  end  of  our  being.  The 
•otiremorality  of  theCbriitian  iiyetem  he  compre- 
hended in  the  foor  cardinal  virtues :  in  wisdom, 
as  the  true  relation  of  man  to  God ;  in  justice  of 
man  to  man ;  in  fortitude  amid  tbe  events  of 
this  life ;  and  in  tbe  practice  of  temperance  by 
each  individual.  A  moral  life,  made  up  of  these 
four  elements,  derived  from  the  Church,  and 
floorisbiDg  alone  within  its  pale,  constituted  the 
erown  of  his  character,  and  the  glory  of  his 
person.  Ambrose,  however,  fell  into  the  mistake, 
very  general  in  his  time,  of  dividing  the  moral 
obligations  enioined  by  Christianity  into  two 
cUsMS,  one  of  which  comprised  all  tbe  duties 
which  people  generally  were  bound  to  discbarge, 
nnder  penalty  of  damnation,  and  tbe  other,  what 
are  sometimes  called  counsels  of  perfection — saob 
as  virginity,  fasting,  poverty  —  which  they  alone 
were  called  upon  to  fulfil  who  bad  dedicated 
themselves  to  a  purely  religions  state  of  life. 
Begarding  this  latter  class  as  in  itself  higher 
and  holier  than  the  former,  he  is  fairly  open  to 
the  charge  of  bavinc  done  violence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  true  evangelical  morality,  which,  on  the 
one  band,  adjudges  all  moral  actions  by  the 
purity  of  the  evangelical  motives  that  prompt 
them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  provides^  for  the 
sanctification  of  every  department  of  life  —  of 
marriage  as  well  as  of  virginity  —  of  the  state  as 
well  as  of  the  Church.  Influenced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  sister,  Marcellina,  and  by  bis 
own  subsequent  course  of  study,  he  became  one 
of  the  leading  advocates  of  that  false  asceti- 
cism aeainst  which,  even  in  his  age,  Jovinian 
eamesUy  protested.  As  he  contended  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  against  the  encroach- 
Bienta  of  civil  power,  so  he  also  strenuously  vin- 
dicated the  importance  of  tbe  "  more  perfect " 
virtnes,  and  insisted  on  a  state  of  life  m  which 
tbe  world  could  be  absolutely  excluded,  and  the 
•oul  allowed  to  go  on  its  wav  free  from  outward 
distractions  and  untrammelled  by  earthly  ties. 
The  contributions  Ambrose  made  to  the  liiurgy 
and  eultut  of  the  Church  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Besides  the  custom  which  he  learned  from  the 
Oriental  Churches,  of  singing  psalms  alternately 
(Responses,  Antipbons),  and  taught  tbe  people 
when  engaged  in  bis  conflict  with  the  Empress 
Jostina,  be  introduced  tbe  musical  scale  of  tbe 
Greeks.  Still  more  valuable  were  bis  labors  in 
the  department  of  hymnology  lie  (with  St. 
Hilary )  was  one  of  tbe  authors  of  Church  music 
in  tbe  West,  the  father  of  hymnology,  and,  in 
this  respect,  may  be  called  tbe  Luther  of  his  age. 
His  bymns,  in  number  between  eight  and  ten, 
are  fall  of  simple,  cburcbly  ^andeur.  Of  the 
most  important  may  be  mentioned  tbe  Morning 
Ilymn,  "  Aelertie  ierum  condiior,"  tbe  Evening 
Bymn,  "  I>eiii  creator  omnium,"  and  the  Christ- 
mas Uymn,  "  Vent  redemplor  gentium."  His 
writing*  are  quite  nnmerous.  Exegtical:  his 
Commentnries  on  several  Psalms  and  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke;  Dogmatica  Polemical;  Defide(by.) 
against  the  Arians ;  De  ipiritu  iancio(3  v.)  against 
tbe  Macedonians;  De  pcenitentia,  against  tbe 
Agra  till"*;  bomiiotic,  oscetical  or  mystical;  In 


hexaemeron  (6  v.),  or  on  the  history  of  creation, 
an  imitation  of  a  similar  work  by  Basil ;  De  vir- 
ginibua  ad  Marcellinam  fororem  (3  v.) ;  De  vir- 
giniiate;  Deinsiituiione  virginis;  Deparadito; 
De  Cain  et  Abel;  De  AbraJiamo;  De  Jtaae  et 
anima,  etc..  His.  III. ;  Xt6rt  de  offieiit — a  treatise 
on  ethics.  Of  particular  interest  is  tbe  colleo- 
tion  of  his  Letters  and  several  Sermons.  Many 
other  writings,  as,  e.g.,  the  Ambrosioster,  are 
falsely  aseri^d  to  bim.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  the  Benedictine,  Paris,  IGSb-1690,  2 
folio  vols.  Histories  of  bis  life :  by  Paulinns,  in 
all  probability  one  of  the  olerg;^  of  tbe  Church  in 
Milan,  and  by  Tillemont  in  bis  Mem.,  tome  X., 
not  in  the  Benedictine  edition. 

BoHMMOiR.  —  ErmenbrmU. 

Ambrose,  ih«  Onottie.  —  (See  Origen.) 

Ambrose  ( Camaldulenait  or  Travertari),  was 
born  in  Portico,  near  Florence,  in  1386.  In 
1400  he  entered  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  and  in 
1431  was  elected  abbot-general  of  that  order. 
He  was  active  in  bis  efforts  to  reform  tbe  moral 
and  disciplinary*  character  of  the  Camaldoli. 
In  1435  Eugene  IV.  sent  him  to  Basil  as  his 
legate  and  defender.  Eugene  employed  him 
afterwards  in  the  same  capacity  at  Ferara  and 
Florence.  He  was  prominent  in  tbe  movement 
to  effect  a  union  of  the  Greek  Church  with  tbe 
Romish  See.  He  was  also  a  diligpnt  author, 
translated  many  Greek  works  into  Latin,  pre- 
pared a  history,  wrote  a  dissertation  on  tbe 
Lord's  Sapper,  and  collected  a  number  of  valu- 
able letters.  His  extreme  Popish  views  betray 
themselves  in  language  like  the  following :  "qutt 
ego  sum,  qui  adloqui  audeam  Dominum  meum, 
vermiciUtu  ierrae,  jndvis  et  cinis."  (S.  Ambr. 
Cam.  epp.  et  orai.  ed.  Cannetut,  Florem,  1759, 
tom.  ii.],  Hbrzoo.*    ' 

Ambrosi&n  Chnreh-Mnsic,  was  singing  in 
tbe  form  of  a  varied  chant,  on  the  part  of  the 
congregation,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
Western  Church  by  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan 
(374-397),  and  generally  practised  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Before  bistime  church- 
music  was  a  mere  recitation  of  words,  with  a 
slight  modulation  of  the  voice,  a  monotonous 
singing  of  pravers  with  musical  accents,  and 
exclusively  performed  by  the  ^oat^u,  or  eaniore* 
—  tbe  younger  clergy.  He  introduced  tbe  me- 
lodious tunes  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  by  ap- 
plying its  musical  science  to  tbe  improvement 
of  Christian  worship  in  the  West,  rendered  its 
singing  melodious,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  modulation  and  rhythm.  Having  regu- 
lated tbe  singing  by  fixed  roles,  by  means  oi  the 
four  Grecian  scales,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, 
tbe  Lydian,  and  the  Mixolydran,  in  order  to 
secure  greater  variety,  he  made  use  of  the  anti- 
phonies,  or  responses  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
hod  regard  to  pitch  as  well  as  to  intonation  At 
first,  indeed,  as  both  intonation  and  modulation 
were  entirely  regulated  by  tbe  foor  scales  above- 
mentioned,  tbe  former  was  confined  to  long  and 
short  tunes,  while  tbe  latter  was  not  very  per» 
ceptible. 

Prior  to  Ambrose.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poiotiers 
(350-368),  tbe  autluir  of  the  beautiful  morning 
song,  "iMcis  largitor  splendide,"  had  united  in 
his  compositions  tbe  form  of  tbe  bymn  and  that 
of  tbe  ode,  and  introduced  a  lixed  number  of 
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strophes  and  syllables,  and  a  regular  interchange 
of  feet  in  the  Terse.  Ambrose,  whose  melodious 
compositions  were  admirably  suited  to  the  style 
of  singing  aborementioned,  perfected,  in  point 
of  metre,  what  Hilary  had  begun.  Of  the  thirty 
bymns  generally  ascribed  to  him,  only  tweWe 
can  be  regarded  as  aathentio ;  and,  of  these,  may 
be  mentioned,  "Data  creator  omnium," — "  0  lux 
beaUt  irinitas," — "  Veni  redemptor  gentium," — 
"JEleme  rerum  eonditor," — "  Splendor  paiemae 
gloria*."  From  the  Greek  he  translated,  "Te 
Deum  laudamus."  Amongst  his  disciples  were 
Ciilius,  Sedulius,  a  Presbyter  from  Ireland 
(about  450),  anthor  of  the  hymns :  "  Hoslia 
Herodes  impie," — "A  talis  vitu*  cardine :"  and 
Magnus  Felix  Ennodins,  Bishop  of  Payia  (t  521), 
author  of  the  beautiful  evening  song:  "Nigrante 
tectam  paUio."  To  this  class  of  hymns,  generally 
called  the  Romish  or  Ambrosian,  belong  the 
"Palrem  eredtmtu," — "  Cum  rex  gloriae  Chrig- 
tus,"  whose  authors  <ur«  unknown.  The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  species  of  hymnology  were 
rigid  simplicity  and  truthfulness,  power  and 
genuine  Komish  objectiveness.  In  our  day 
Herder  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the!<e 
primeval  songs  of  Christianity,  whilst  Dr.  Fort- 
wge  earned  the  merit  of  having  translated  them 
.into  the  German  (Songt  of  Christian  Antiquity, 
translated  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Chas. 
Fortlage,  Dr.  Fkil.  Berlin,  1844). 

Notwithstanding  its  derivation  from  the  art 
and  profane  oaltnre  of  Greece,  the  Ambrosian 
style  of  singing  was  characterised  throughout  by 
a  dignified  simplicity.  From  the  Church  in  Mi- 
lan whence  Ambrose,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romish 
bisboo,  Damasius,  first  introduced  it  about  the 
year  £^89,  it  spread  very  rapidly  omong  the  great 
majority  of  the  Western  Churches,  and  main- 
tained Itself  for  two  hundred  years,  until  the 
prevalence  of  a  worldly  spirit  stripped  it  of  its 
power,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, occasioned  the  rise  of  the  Gregorian  style, 
which  obtained  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
With  the  Reformation  the  rhythms  of  the  old 
Bishop  of  Milan  were  again  revived  and  prac- 
tised. E.  E.  KocK. — Ermentrout. 

Ambrosian  Song  of  Prai«e— ihe  celebrated 
Hymtms  in  honorem  sanetae  triniiaiis :  "  Te 
Deum  laudamus,  te  Deum  eonftemur,"  the  au- 
thorship of  which  is  generally  asoribed  to  Am- 
brose (374'397).  Bellarmin  reports,  on  the 
authority  of  Daoins,  Bishop  of  Milan  (f  553), 
that,  on  Easter  evening  of  the  year  387,  when 
Ambrose  baptised  the  great  Augustine  in  the 
church  of  that  city,  both  these  men,  without  any 
previous  consultation,  but  by  the  power  of  a 
Divine  inspiration,  sang  alternately,  before  the 
assembled  congregation,  the  words  of  this  hymn, 
Ambrose  beginning,  and  Augustine  responding 
and  closing  with  the  language:  "Li  te,  Domine, 
tperavi !  non  conjundar  in  aetemum."  The 
falsehood  of  this  account  has  been  most  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  exposed  by  W.  C.  Tcntzel,  in 
a  treatise  with  the  title :  "jExereitaiiones  X  de 
hymno;  Te  Deum  laudamus,  Lipsiae,  1692." 
Some  consider  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria (326-373),  who  lived  an  exile  at  Treves 
about  the  year  535,  as  the  author  of  it ;  others, 
Nicetius,  Bishop  of  Treves,  about  535 ;  others, 
again,  Hilary,  Biahop  of  Poictiers  (350-368). 


The  most  correct  view  of  the  natter  is,  to  regard 
it  as  a  Latin  translation  of  an  Oriental  evening 
song  in  the  Greek  language,  made  by  Ambrose 
for  his  choir,  and  afterwards  introduced  by  An* 
gustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  into  the  churches  of 
North'  Africa.  This,  together  with  a  morning 
song,  may  be  found  recorded  in  one  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  Gospels  of  the  sixth  century,  immediately 
after  the  Sacred  Narratives,  and  in  an  Alexan- 
drian Codex,  begins :  "xal^'txda^ijuiparfiKoyritxt 
ert."  The  respect  in  which  Ambrose  was  held, 
soon  caused  it  to  be  widely  circulated  throughout 
the  entire  West,  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
Ambrosian  Hymn  of  Praise,  it  became  the  chief 
Psalm  of  the  ancient  Occidental  Church.  Thus 
welcomed  in  the  West,  it  was  put  into  the  Rom- 
ish breriary,  and  ordered  to  be  sung  on  everf 
festival  during  the  year,  that  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents excepted,  and  on  every  Sunday,  fisst  days 
excepted,  and,  from  tha  time  of  Charlemagne, 
about  800,  who  received  his  crown  while  its 
thankful  notes  ascended  to  heaven,  at  the  coro- 
nation of  eniperors.  Luther's  German  transla- 
tion, "  Herr  Gott  dich  loben  wir,"  which  is  used 
by  the  whole  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany 
on  the  days  when  the  chief  festivals  are  kep^ 
dates  from  the  year  1533.  Before  his  time, 
however,  there  existed  translations  in  German, 
e. g.  in  metre:  "Dich,  Gott,  loben  wir"  (1490), 
and  in  prose  (1389);  also  an  ancient  Frencn 
one :  Thich  cot  lopemes ;  in  the  ninth  century. 
E.  E.  KocB. — Ermentrout. 
Ambrosiaster,  or  Pseudo-Ambrosias  —  the 
name  by  which  is  generally  denoted  the  an- 
known  anthor  of  the  Commentaria  in  XIII.  epia- 
tolas  B.  Pauli,  which,  thongfa  falsely  ascribed  to 
Ambrose  the  bishop,  are  to  be  found  in  tb« 
second  volume  of  his  works,  Benedictine  edition. 
Though  it  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty the  writer  of  them,  it  is  a  fixed  fact  that 
they  were  composed  during  the  lifetime  of  th« 
Romish  bishop  Damasns  (366-384),  for  in  the 
comment  on  1  Tim.  3  :  15  we  rend :  ecdesiet, 
ettjus  rector  hodie  estDamarus,  and  history  tella 
us  of  no  authors  who  survived  Damasus.  Soma 
have  imagined  Hilary,  who  was  a  deacon  of  the 
Romish  Church  under  Damasns,  to  have  been 
the  author,  because  Augustine  contra  duos  epp. 
Pelag.  adduced  some  language  from  these  com- 
mentaries, and  ascribed  it  to  the  sanctus  Hila- 
rius  ( Nam  et  hie  sanctus  Hilarius  intellexit,  qaod 
scriptnm  est,  in  quo  omnes  peccavernnt,  Mt 
enim:  in  quo  i.  e.  in  Adam).  Independent! r, 
however,  of  the  possibility  that  the  few  words 
referred  to  might  have  been  taken  from  some 
other  commentary  as  well,  it  is  quite  remarkable 
that  Augustine  should  have  called  that  man 
sanctus  who  passed  over  to  the  schism  headed 
by  Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Cagliani.  Against  this 
supposition  it  has  also  been  urged  that,  whilst 
the  commentaries  in  question  recognhed  the 
holiness  of  baptism  administered  by  heretioa, 
Hilary  denied  all  value  or  worth  to  baptism  per- 
formed on  the  outside  of  his  schism.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  thst  Hilary  only  de- 
sired to  have  those  re-baptised  who  were  eithw 
Arians  or  inclined  to  Arianism.  His  view  of 
this  sacrament,  therefore,  did  not  contradict  the 
principle  which  entered  so  largely  into  the  con- 
I  troversy  about  the  baptism  of  heretics,  between 
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CTprisa  ftitd  Stephen.  Some  pretend  to  have 
diseoTcred  Pel«ginnism  in  these  commentarieB, 
Mtd  affinn  that  the  oommentarj  appended  to  the 
works  of  Jerome,  and  ascribed  to  Pelagius,  bears 
averr  striking  resemblance  to  the  Ambrosiaster, 
and  18  proven  by  its  brevity  to  be  the  more  an- 
oent  ot  the  two.  On  this  sapposition  it  is  pre- 
snined  besides,  that  the  passage  where  mention 
is  made  of  Damasus  is  an  interpolation  (thiis  in 
the  Benedictine  preface  to  the  Ambrosiaster). 
Vhilst,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  absence  of  a  raling  thought  in  these 
esmmentaries  may  be  used  as  an  argument  to 
prove  them  to  be  a  compilation,  it  is  also  certain, 
en  the  other  hand,  that  they  contain  much  which 
Augustine  himself  could  have  adopted,  and  may 
have  been  composed  by  Ambrose  of  Milan. 

Hebzoo. — Ermentrmit. 

America.— (See  North  America.  South  Ame- 
riea.) 

Amerioaa  Keligioiu  Soeietiea. — (See  Bible, 
Education,  Miiiionary,  Tract,  te..  Societies.) 

Ajbm.  William,  was  born  (1576)  in  England, 
■ad  stndied  theology  at  Cambridge,  under  Wil- 
liam Perkins.  Scorning,  as  a  strict  Puritan,  to 
eonform  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  not  being 
able  to  get  a  situation  in  his  native  land,  he 
vent  to  Leyden,  that  he  might  employ  his  pen 
•gainat  the  English  hierarchy.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  troops 
at  the  Hague  by  Oen.  Horace  Vers,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  Puritans.  Arminius  having,  about 
this  time,  published  his  views  in  a  treatise  on 
|H«destination,  Ames,  who  was  zealously  at- 
tached to  Calvinism,  opposed  them  in  disputa- 
tioBB  with  Orevincbovius,  a  preacher  in  Kotter- 
daB^  which  be  published  in  lol3  [De  Arminiisen- 
teniia,  qua  etectionemjidei  praemtae  docet  inniii, 
disputaiio  teholatiica  inttr  Orev.  et  Ames),  and 
vindicated  in  1616  {reseriptio  scholtutiea  ei  bre- 
tit).  Then  appeared  his  Coronit  ad  eoUationem 
Bagiejuem,  qua  argumetUa  pastorum.  HoUandiae 
adv.  Bemonstraniium  quinque  articulos — vindi- 
eantur.  Aa  England  did  not  participate  in  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618)  with  the  same  seal  as 
other  Reformed  Churches,  an  epistle  appeared, 
treating  of  the  enalaved  condition  of  evangelical 
freedom  in  England.  This  epistle  was  attri- 
faated  to  Ames  by  the  Episcopalians,  and  they 
]>roenred  his  dismissal  from  the  chaplaincy  at 
the  Uagoe.  The  States-General  now  gave  him  4 
florins  per  diem,  so  that  be  might  remain  in  Dort 
•ad  aaaiat  Maccovins,  the  president  of  the  Synod, 
witb  hia  learning.  Here  ne  obtained  great  influ- 
«a«e,  and  aaeceeded  in  having  the  charge  ignored 
which  waa  brought  against  Maccovius,  of  Fra- 
necker,  on  account  of  an  heretical  thesis,  ad- 
'*anoed  by  an  Englishman  named  Parker.  After 
the  eloae  of  the  Synod,  Ames  was  appointed 
inapector  of  the  students  at  Leyden,  who  were 
•opported  by  stipends  from  Amsterdam,  for 
vboin  be  oompoaed  hia  Medulla  theologiae.  The 
iiwalty  at  Leyden  urged  his  appointment  as 
Profesaor  of  Theology,  but  there  was  so  much 
hesitation  on  account  of  his  powerful  opponents 
in  Engkwd,  that  the  curators  of  the  Aoaaemy  at 
Franeeker  snceeeded  in  securing  his  services. 
fle  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  theological 
profesamrsJiip  in  the  latter  place,  Mar  7,  1622, 
with  •  discourse  on  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 


Here  he  published  his  moet  important  works, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  the  Medulla  theol.,  a 
sharply  defined,  orthodox  system  of  doctrines, 
lie  sought  to  bring  into  notice  the  moral  prao> 
ticnl  side  of  theology,  and  with  this  object  in 
view,  following  hie  teacher  Perkins,  he  wrote  the 
highly-prized  work  on  casuistry,  De  ConscierUia 
et  ejus  jure  vel  casibut,  in  which  the  plan  of  the 
Medtdla  is  followed.  His  example  has  induced 
most  of  the  Academies  to  treat  of  the  practical 
side  of  theology  after  finishing  the  loeis  theol. 
and  polemical  theology.  His  system  of  morals 
is  rigid,  and  puritanically  one-sided,  as  is  seen 
in  his  Pttritanismus  Anglicanuf,  aeu  praeciyua 
doffmaia  eorum,  qui  inter  Puritanoa  rigidioret 
habentur,  where  he  pronounces  the  Puritans, 
who  shun  dancing,  theatres,  and  all  feasting, 
the  only  true  Christians  in  England.  A 
pnpil  of  his  has  preserved  his  idea  of  the  Sab- 
bath :  Amesii  tetttentia  de  origine  sabbathi  et  de 
die  dominica,  qttam  ex  ipsius  menie  concepit  — 
Naih.  Eatonus,  Amst.  1658.  He  wrote  his  Anti- 
SifnodfUia  against  the  description  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  given  by  the  Remonstrants,  his  Bellar- 
minus  enervaius  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines,  and  also  several  English  pamphlets 
in  defence  of  the  Puritans  against  Bishop  Mor- 
ton and  against  his  own  father-in-law,  Burgea, 
His  exposition  of  the  Psalms  and  of  1st  and  2d 
Peter,  is  a  useful  work. 

After  laboring  for  12  years  in  Franeeker, 
Ames  accepted  a  call  from  bis  countrymen  in 
Rotterdam,  to  become  their  preacher  and  teacher, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  enter  opon  its  duties.  H« 
died  in  1633,  aged  57  years. 

His  collected  Latin  works  hare  been  pub- 
lished: Guil.  Amesii —  tH  aead.  Franequerana 
prof,  opera  quae  latine  scripsit  omnia,  in  5  volu- 
mina  distribitta,  Amst.  1658,  in  12mo.,  accom- 
panied with  a  Memoir  by  Matth.  Nethenus;  Pro- 
fessor at  Utrecht.      Ai.cx.  Schwbizsb. — Beck. 

Amethyst — (See  Precious  Stones.) 

Aminiainu  Marcelliniu,  author  of  a  Roman 
History,  embracing  the  period  between  Nerra 
(A.  D.  91,  with  which  the  Ann.  of  Tacitus  ter- 
minate), and  Valens  (378),  rerum  gesiarum, 
libri  XXXI.  The  first  13  books  are  lost,  a  mat- 
ter the  less  to  be  regretted  because  they  merely 
contained  a  compiled  narrative  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  period.  The  remaining  20  begin 
with  A.  D.  353,  and  consequently  include  the 
reign  of  Julian  and  his  snocessors,  and  thus  far^ 
nish  an  account  of  the  author's  own  times.  But 
little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Ammianus.  Hs 
was  a  Qreek,  early  applied  himself  to  scientifio 
studies,  entered  the  army  under  Constnntius, 
accompanied  Julian  in  the  Persian  war,  and  also 
took  part  with  his  successors  in  the  eastern  and 
western  wars.  Subsequently  he  quitted  the 
army,  and  resumed  the  study  of  history  in  Kome. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  Theodosius,  A.  D.  410.  His  history 
is  characterised  bv  sound  political  sentiments, 
singular  impartiality,  and  great  pragmatical 
acuteness.  its  many  defects,  therefore,  such  as 
an  affected  imitation  of  Tacitus,  a  forced  and 
pompous  style,  are  the  more  readily  pardoned. 

In  a  theological  and  ecclesiastical  view  the 
work  of  Ammianus  is  of  greater  interest,  on 
account  of  its  numerous  references  to  the  state 
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and  movements  of  tho  Church,  the  minute  infor- 
mation it  furnishes  concerning  the  person  of 
Julian  and  his  relation  to  the  Church,  and  the 
inai);ht  it  affords  into  the  views  entertained  by 
the  higher  circles  of  educated  heathen  Romans, 
concerning  Christianity.  It  has  long  been  a 
disputed  point,  therefore,  'whether  Ammianus 
himself  was  a  Christian,  some  in  earlier  times 
positively  affirming  it  (Claud.  Chiffiet,  de  Am- 
miani  MareeUini  vUa  el  libria  rer.  gat.  monobib- 
lion,  Lovan.  1627),  more,  however,  denying  it 
(MolUr.  diss,  de  Amm.  Marc.  AUorf.  1685,  4  to. ; 
A.  A.  Ditki,  de  Amm.  Marc,  comment,  p.  3,  &c. ; 
Het/ne,  censura  ingenii  et  hittoriar.  Amm.  Marc. 
GSUing.  1802).  The  latter  is  now  the  most 
prevalent  opinion.  The  question  is  nevertheless 
not  so  easily  determined,  because  expressions 
occur  in  his  work  so  favorable  to  Christianity 
that  they  seem  to  imply  a  measure  of  attachment 
to  it.  If  the  point  were  merely  whether  Ammia- 
nus Tiublicly  professed  Christianity,  it  would  be 
readily  settled  in  the  negative,  for  it  is  certain 
that  be  was  never  baptized,* and  he  was  so  far 
from  assenting  to  the  Arian  form  of  Christian 
belief  then  prevalent,  or  from  approving  the  con- 
tentions it  excited,  that  be  makes  some  cutting 
remarks  upon  the  subject  (XXII.  5).  It  is  cer- 
tainly significant  that  he  never  avows  himself  a 
Christian,  although  be  might  have  done  so  with 
impunity,  and  even  with  the  approbation  of  the 
civil  authorities,  after  Julian's  death.  It  seems 
a  still  more  conclusive  fact,  that,  in  his  reports 
of  the  external  condition  of  the  Church,  even 
when  he  expresses  himself  somewhat  favorably, 
be  alludes  to  it  as  to  an  interest  foreign  to  him- 
self, and  in  which  he  had  no  persontu  oonoem. 
In  alluding  to  martyrs,  synods,  and  other  things 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  he  adds  explanatory  re- 
marks which  a  Christian  would  bare  deemed 
superfluous,  and  which  indicate  that  those 
Christian  names  were  new  and  strange  to  the 
writer.  In  his  external  connections,  therefore, 
be  was  unquestionably  a  heathen.  This  is 
plainly  enough  evinced  by  his  prevailing  mode 
of  thought,  which,  though  far  elevated  above 
the  vulgar  superstitions  of  his  age,  is  pervaded 
by  the  common  heathen  notion  of  an  overruling 
fate  (numen),  which  controls  human  affairs, 
rewarding  virtue,  bombling  pride,  and  avenging 
itself  upon  human  wickedness.  If,  in  addition 
to  this,  his  views  seem  occasionally  to  approxi- 
mate to  Christianity,  it  may  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  a  recognition  of  its  doctrines  as  being 
purer  and  older  than  those  vulgarly  held  by  the 
people,  but  nevertheless  substantially  identical 
with  the  higher  Deism  of  heathen  philosopbers. 
It  seems  altogether  most  probable,  therefore, 
that  he  belonged  to  that  better  class  of  men, 
who,  differing  from  Julian  and  bis  party,  in 
their  hatred  and  contempt  of  Christianity,  felt 
favorably  inclined  to  it  as  a  profound  system 
of  Deism,  and  as  furnixhing  a  sound  ba.sis  for 
virtue  and  morality.  We  may,  accordingly,  say 
with  Mosheim,  that  Ammianus  occupied  an 
eclectic  stand-point,  which  considered  itself  as 
superior  both  to  Christianity  and  heathenism ; 
and  regard  him  as  representing  the  opinions  of 
the  moro  cultivated  Romans  concerning  the 
Christian  religion. 
The  quotations  from  bis  works,  in  support  of 


this  view  of  his  position,  which  follow,  are  oba- 
racterized  by  mild,  and  even  approving  J»<1k* 
ments  of  Christian  peculiarities,  that  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  confession  of  bis  own  belief,  but 
which  really  amount  to  nothing  more  than  has 
been  stated  above.  He  expresses  a  high  regard 
for  the  strict  morality  of  Christians,  for  the 
ethical  earnestness  of  their  life,  as  exhibited  by 
ascetics,  virgins,  and  above  all  by  martyrs.  His 
severe  Roman  stoicism  could  not  suppress  admi> 
ration  of  these  phenomena.  This  sentiment  is 
manifest  in  his  account  of  the  kindness  -with 
which  the  Persian  king,  Sopores,  treated  oertaia 
Christian  virgins  token  captive  (intenia,  Uimen 
alias  quoque  virgines  Christianoritu  cuUui  diifino 
sacratas,  custodiri  intactas,  et  religioni  servire 
solUo  more,  nullo  veniaie,  praeoepii,  XVIIl.  10. 
p.  153,  ed.  Ernesti,  Lips.  1773,  8vo).  At  the 
same  time  he  takes  care  to  state  his  own  view 
of  this  leniency  [Jfiniltidinem  profecto  in  tempore 
simulans).  His  references  to  Christian  martyrs 
breathe  the  same  spirit  (XXJI.  11.  p.  261).  On 
the  occasion  of  the  maityrdom  in  Alexandria  of 
several  prominent  Christians,  among  whom  was 
Bishop  Oeorgius,  whose  bodies  were  burned,  and 
their  ashes  cast  into  the  sea,  be  says :  "Jd  me- 
tuens,  ut  clamabat,  ne  eoUectis  supremis,  aedea 
illis  exstruererUur  ut  reliquis,  qui  deviare  a  re- 
ligione  compvlsi  perivlere  erueiabiles  poenas,  ad 
usque  gloriosam  mortem  intemeratafideprogretsi, 

IT  NUNC  VARTTREa  APFBLLANTUR." 

We  find  a  similar  recognition  of  the  moral 
worth  of  Christianity  in  this  historian's  delinea- 
tion of  the  more  exemplary  clergy,  especially  the 
country  clergy,  whose  temperance  and  modesty 
won  the  approbation  of  their  ootempororiea 
(XXYII.  3.  p.  393|.  After  describing  the  bitter 
and  bloody  contentions  of  Damosns  and  Ursinus, 
and  their  respective  parties,  and  attributing  them 
to  the  worldliness,  ambition,  and  voluptuousness 
of  the  clergy  of  the  metropolis,  he  adds :  "  Qui  esse 
poterani  beaii  revera,  si  magnUudine  urbie  dee- 
pecta,  quam  viiiis  opponunt,  ad  imUationem  t»- 
tisiiium  quorumdam  provincialium  vivefent,  quot 
ienuiiasedendipoiandiqueparcissime,titUaseliam 
indumentorum,  et  supercUia  hmnnm  speetantia, 
perpetuo  numini  veriaque  gus  cuUoribus  ut  puro$ 
eommendat  et  vereeundos."  In  this  passage  the 
favorable  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
historian  by  the  worthy  example  referred  to  is 
very  apparent.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how- 
ever what  he  meant  by  the  perpetuum  numeu,  and 
its  veri  cullores.  If  he  alluded  to  Christ  and  his 
worshippers,  he  must  have  considered  himself  a 
Christian.  But  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  em- 
ploys the  expression  in  an  entirely  heathen 
sense,  and  in  manifest  reference  to  the  supreme 
deity  whom  Ammianus,  in  common  with  other 
more  elevated  heathen  philosophers,  considered 
the  ultimata  object  of  worship  as  well  for  heath- 
enism as  for  Christianity.  Moreover,  in  the  ac- 
count of  a  bloody  scene  executed  in  a  church  in 
Rome,  during  the  contentions  above  referred  to, 
in  which  137  persons  were  slain,  we  had  an  in- 
stance of  his  objective  mode  of  contemplating 
such  foots,  as  one  who  was  no  way  personally  im- 
plicated in  them :  "  eonslaique  in  basilica  Sici- 

nini,  UBI  BITUS  ChRISTIAMI   KST  CONVCNTICnLUK, 

uno  die  centum  triginta  lepiem  r^erta  cadaeera 
perempiorum." 
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The  paasage  in  which  he  employs  numen  in  a 
•enae  wholly  incompatible  with  the  Christian 
idea,  occurs  in  his  account  of  a  tragical  family 
scene  in  the  imperial  household,  the  murder  of 
Gallus  by  Constantius.  The  occasion  leads  him 
to  speak  of  Nemesis,  and  avenging  fnte,  as  dis- 
pensing just  retributions  upon  the  wicked,  and 
eontrolling  human  events:  "sed  vigilavU  wlro- 
(•}«£  (in  the  case  of  Oallns  and  his  nuirderers) 
SOPHKI  itpMiNis  ae^ita*."  Then  he  adds: 
"Bate  et  hiffusmodi  quaedam  intmmerabilia 
ttlrix  facinorum  impiorum,  botionimque  praemi- 
attvc  aliquoties  operalur  Adrastia  {atgue  ufinam 
temper!),  quam  vocabulo  dupliei  etiam  Nemetin 
§dpellamus,  jus  mtoddam  sublime  nvminis  ipfi- 
cias."  And  she  is  i^epresented  as  standing 
npon  a  lanar  circle,  with  wings,  quam  ikeohgi 
uterts  (alluding  to  Homer,  Ilesiod,  tc.)  JingaUe* 
Jutliliae  filiam.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not 
eoooeal  his  philosophical  method  of  interpreting 
such  myths :  "pinna*  aulem  idea  itti  fabuhaa 
tetiulcu  aplavit,  ul  adetse  veloeUaU  volucri  cunctit 
tziiiimdur ;"  but  his  sphere  of  thought  is  ane- 
quiroeally  heathen,  and  his  mimtn  perpetuum  is 
Bot  the  God  of  Christianity,  but  a  more  general 
idwofdeity  (XIV.  11.  p.  35). 

Tbns  we  also  have  a  key  to  another  passage, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  rise  of  certain  dogmas 
in  the  Church  (XXI.  16.  p.  236),  and  of  the  inter- 
feienee  of  Constantius  in  the  Arian  controversy : 
"Ckrixtlanam  religionem  abtolutam  et  simplicem 
aaili  tuperstUione  confundeas,  in  qua  scrutanda 
perpUxiut,  quam  componenda  graviua  excitavit 
ditcidia  plurima  ;  quae  progretsa  ftuuu  aluU 
emeertadone  verborum,  ut  eeUervit  aiUitlitum 
jumtntii  pulAieis  uliro  cUraque  discurrentibus 
m  srsoDAS,  qoAS  adpillant,  dum  ritum  omnem 
ai  mum  trahere  eonantur  (cotiaturf)  arbilriam, 
m  tehieulariae  auceideret  nervos."  if  we  oould, 
with  Cbifflet,  regard  the  expression  relig.  chr. 
tbtobU.  el  timpl.,  as  referring  to  the  Athanasian 
view  which  Constantius  rejected,  and  the  anil. 
npenf.,  to  Arianism  with  which  he  is  reproached, 
Ammianus  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  set 
down,  not  simply  as  a  Christian,  but  as  one  of 
the  orthodox  party.  But  bis  entire  account  of 
the  oontroveray  forbids  this,  inasmuch  as  his 
tsvere  remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
eoodacted  may  apply  equally  to  both  parties. 
It  seems  far  more  consistent  to  suppose  that  the 
former  of  those  expressions  refers  to  his  idea  of 
'iOit  perpeiuuiH  numen,  alreadv  explained,  and  the 
latter  to  what  he  considered  puerile  subtleties. 
Coostantine  the  Great  had  pronounced  a  similar 
judgment  upon  these  controversies,  at  their  com- 
■eocement,  in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Alex- 
udria,  by  which  be  hoped  speedily  to  quell 
them  (Eiueb.  de  vita  Const.  II.  09,  &c.).  Am- 
mianus, therefore,  belonged  to  that  clase  of  more 
earnest  heathens  of  the  4th  century,  who  sought 
beyond  what  seemed  to  them  the  mero  external 
dogmas  of  Christianity,  and  which  they  consi- 
dered superstitious,  a  purer  system  of  faith  coin- 
oding  with  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  deism, 
ud  in  harmony  with  the  ultimate  principles  of 
heathenism  as  divested  of  its  mythic  drapery. 
This  clearly  was  his  religious  stand-point,  and 
only  in  this  sense  was  ho  favorable  to  Chris- 
tiaoity.  (See  Bikr,  Geschichte  d.  rom.  Litera- 
tw.  CarUrabe,  1845.  Aufl.  3.  Bd.  II.  194.) 

Rettbsbq.* 


Ammonites,  TiS^  'JS'  'Vf"""*"*.  one  of 
the  tribes  east  of  Palestine,  and  related  by  de> 
scent  to  the  Israelites.  Their  primogenitor  was 
Ben-Ammi  (or  Ammon),  a  son  of  Lot  by  his 
younger  daughter  (Gen.  19  :  38).  Originally 
they  occupied  the  country  between  the  Arnon 
ana  Jabbok  as  far  as  Jordan  (Judg.  11 :  13), 
whence  they  had  driven  the  nomadic  Samsum- 
mim  (Deut.  2  :  19-21 ;  see  Canaanites).  They 
were  in  turn,  however,  soon  expelled  from  thesa 
possessions  by  the  more  powerful  Amorites  (see 
Art.),  who  fell  upon  them  from  the  west,  and 
drove  them  further  east,  and  established  a  king- 
dom of  their  own.  This  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Moses  conquered  the  country  lying  east 
of  Jordan  (Numb.  21 :  21-26 ;  Judg.  II:  19^, 
The  course  of  the  Israelites  did  not  lead  tbrouga 
the  district  then  occupied  by  the  Ammonites, 
whom  they  were  moreover  especially  forbidden 
to  annoy  (Deut.  2  :  19).  The  Ammonites,  how- 
ever, oould  not  forget  that  the  country  between 
the  Arnon  and  Jabbok,  which  the  Israelites  had 
taken  from  the  Amorites,  was  once  their  own 
(and  which,  as  a  reminiscence  of  their  earlier 
claim,  is  called,  in  Josh.  13  :  25,  "the  half  land 
of  the  children  of  Ammon");  and  therefore  they 
harbored  constant  enmity  i^inst  the  Israelite 
Thus  in  the  early  part  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges  we  find  them  leagued  with  the  Moabite 
Eglon  asainst  Israel  (Judg.  3  :  13).  Soon  after- 
wards tney  made  still  more  vigorous  assaults, 
and  succeeded  in  oppressing  the  tribes  beyond 
Jordan  for  18  years  (Judges  10  :  8),  until  Jeph^ 
thah  routed  and  repulsed  them  (Judg.  11 :  33). 
The  negotiations  which  preceded  this  battle  are 
peculiarly  interesting,  for  the  defence  of  his 
claim  urged  by  the  Ammonite  king,  and  its  refu- 
tation by  Jcpbtbah  (Judg.  11  :  12-28).  Saul's 
first  martial  exploit  was  the  conquest  of  the 
Ammonite  king  Nahasb,  who  had  besieged  Ja- 
besh-gilead,  and  threatened  to  thrust  out  the 
right  eye  of  all  the  inhabitants  (1  Sam.  11). 
David,  ou  the  contrary,  who,  after  his  flight  from 
Saul,  had  probably  been  kindly  entertained  by 
Nahash  (2  Sam.  10 :  2),  sustained  amicable  rela- 
tions to  him.  But  the  maltreatment  of  the  mes- 
sengers whom  David  sent  to  condole  with 
Ilanun,  the  son  of  Nahash,  npon  the  death  of 
his  father,  gave  such  offence  that  David  made 
war  upon  the  Ammonites  and  inflicted  a  terrible 
veneeance  (2  Sam.  10:  I,  &e.;  11 :  14,  &c. ;  12: 
26,  loo. ;  comp.  Amos  1 :  3, 13).  Thus  was  their 
strength,  but  not  their  enmity,  subdued.  Under 
Jehosbapbat  they  again  rose  up  and  assailed 
Judah,  but  were  defeated  (2  Chron.  20).  They 
paid  tribute  to  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  26 :  8),  and  were 
compelled  to  do  the  same  to  Jotham  (2  Chron. 
27  :  5).  The  tribes  beyond  Jordan  were  con- 
stantly subjected  to  the  inhuman  atrocities  con- 
nected with  their  invasions  (Amos  1  :  13,  &c.). 
When  the  10  tribes  were  led  into  captivity  the 
Ammonites  vented  their  spite  in  taunts  and 
revilings  (Zeph.  2  :  8),  and  once  more  seized  a 
part  of  the  depopulated  district  beyond  Jordan 
(Jer.  49  :  I).  Ihey  eagerly  joined  the  Chal- 
deans in  their  invasion  of  Judah,  and  exulted  in 
the  devastations  of  the  Holy  Land  (2  Kings  24: 
2;  Ezek.  25:2,  3).  The  same  malignity  led 
Baalis,  their  king,  to  instigate  Ishmael  to  assas- 
sinate the  Chaldean  governor,  Oedaliob,  of  Mia< 
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finb,  for  harboring  a  number  of  Jewish  fagitivea 
Jer.  40 :  14).  After  the  exile  they  participated 
with  the  Samaritans  in  their  hostile  assaults 
(Neh.  4  :  1,  to,) ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  times 
of  the  Maccabees  we  find  them  leagued  with  the 
Syrians  against  the  Jews  (1  Mncc.  5).  In  the 
time  of  J.  Hyrcanus,  a  king  named  Zeno  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  aIII.  8,  1)  reigned  in  Philadelphia 
(the  modern  name  of  the  ancient  Ammonite  me- 
tropolis Rabbah),  and  Justin  Martyr  mentions 
them  as  a  numerous  tribe.  They  were  subse- 
quently absorbed  by  the  Arab  hordes.  They 
worshipped  MUcom  or  Molech  (1  Kings  11 :  5, 
7),  and  also,  according  to  Judges  11  :  24,  the 
Moabite  god  Clietnosh.  Kurtz.* 

Amolo,  or  Amulo,  was  a  pupil  of  Agobard  in 
the  school  of  Lyons,  and  (840)  his  successor  to 
the  archbishopric  of  that  city.  Ue  deserves  to 
be  ranked  with  his  predecessor,  and  those  other  i 
distinguished  men  of  the  Carlovingian  age  who 
opposed  ecclesiastical  superstitions.  His  coun- 
sel to  Bishop  Theutbold  of  Langrea  in  regard  to 
the  worship  of  relics  illustrates  his  character 
and  position  [if.  Bibl.  T.  XIV.  f.  324).  Theut- 
bold reported  that  two  men,  representing  them- 
selves as  monks,  had  brought  the  bones  of  some 
unknown  person  from  Italy  to  Dijon,  and  laid 
them  on  the  grave  of  St.  Benignus ;  that  many 
women  on  approaching  the  relies  were  seized 
with  violent  spasms ;  that  the  report  of  this 
strange  oocurrenoe  drew  large  crowds  of  people 
to  the  place,  400  of  whom  were  seized  with  simi- 
lar rpusms  ;  and  that  like  effects  showed  them- 
selves in  other  places.  Amolo  replied :  "That  in 
bis  opinion  those  bones  should  De  gathered  up 
and  buried,  and  the  excitement  be  cbevked. 
That  the  strange  phenomena  were  no  doubt  the 
result  of  fraud ;  and  that  he  had  witnessed  simi- 
lar things  during  Abelard's  lifetime.  That  each 
congregation  bad  better  devoutly  attend  to  the 
regular  services  of  religion,  and  not  allow  itself 
to  hanker  after  such  stronge  occurrences."  He 
also  wrote  an  unimportant  work  against  the 
Jews,  which  was  at  one  time  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Kbabanas  Maurus.  In  the  controversy 
with  Gottschalk  which  then  agitated  the  Prank- 
ish Church,  Amolo  opposed  him,  and  taught 
most  distinctly  that  God  predestinated  no  man 
to  damnation ;  and  moreover  falsely  attributed 
views  to  Gottschalk  which  the  latter  never  held. 
In  other  respects  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in  with 
die  hierarchical  spirit  of  his  age  ill.  Bibl.  XIV. 
f.  332-336).  Herzoq.* 

Amon,  [iDKf  1)  ^1>b  mid  and  successor  of 

Manasseh  reigned  over  Judah  from  643-641  B.  C. 
{Whier  says,  641-639;  Ewald,  even  640-632). 
He  imitated  the  earlier  example  of  his  father,  and 
in  spite  of  the  sad  proofs  of  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  idolatry  upon  the  people,  encouraged  the 
evil.  He  possibly  hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  pop- 
olarity  (2  Kings  21 :  1&-22).  Hardening  himself 
against  all  divme  warnings,  and  pushing  his  idol- 
atrous schemes  through  all  restraint,  he  heaped 
up  iniquity  against  himself,  and  increased  the  dis- 
orders of  the  nation.  At  length  the  chief  men  of 
his  court  (for  such  are  meant  by  "sertanU"  in  2 
Kings  21: 23)  conspired  against  him  and  slew  him. 
The  murder  of  the  king,  however,  excited  great 
indignation  among  the  people,  (most  probably 
that  portion  belonging  to  the  militia  or  ttanding 


army,  which  t'^Nn'DJ^  ""•y  mean  in  the  last 

quoted  passage,  as  well  as  in  2  Kings  21 :  24,  and 
11 :  14,  20),  and  was  avenged  by  the  massacre 
of  the  conspirators.  It  cannot  be  decided  whether 
they  were  incited  to  this  revenge  by  their  grief 
at  the  loss  of  so  courageous  a  king,  or  by  their 
idolatrous  propensities.  Amon  left  the  country 
in  a  most  gloomy  and  wretched  condition  (Zeph, 
2 :  13).  Gross  and  vile  idolatry  was  counte- 
nanced by  priests  and  prophets  (Zeph.  3 : 4). 
And  yet  amid  all  this  contempt  of  Jehovah,  the 

feople  indulged  a  spirit  of  proud  security  (Zeph. 
:  12;  3:11).  In  reference  to  the  grave  of 
Amon,  see  Manasseh.  2)  The  name  of  the  chief 
god  of  the  Egyptians,  and  probably  also  the  Ly- 
bians,  and  Ictbiopians  (Pomp.  Mela,  1,  8). 
Thebes  was  the  principal  seat  of  his  worship 
(Jer.  46  :  25).  The  Greeks  called  this  city 
^tooKAtf  (Dvod.  Sic.  1,  15),  and  had  a  temple 
with  an  oracle  sacred  to  him  {Just.  11,  11). 
Hence  the  name  of  the  idol  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  city  (Nahum  3:8).  The  Greeks  con- 
sidered him  the  same  as  their  Zeus  (Herod.  2, 
42 ;  Piod.  1,  13) ;  and  the  Romans  designated 
him  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  Hammon.  He  seems 
to  be  a  personification  of  the  sun  (as  his  hiero- 
glyphic character  is  a  solar  column),  especially 
of  the  vernal  sun,  and  he  is  represented  by  the 
head  of  a  ram.  Gesenius  says  a  living  ram  it 
constantly  kept  in  his  temple.    He  is  essentially 

the  same  as  the  Phcenician  Btol  (Vl^S)-  ^^^  "* 

a  town  named  after  this  idol  is  called  TlOfl  'jj?? 

(which  seems  to  be  identical  with  710!<('3)|  '' 

has  of  late  been  suggested  that  the  name  Amon 
is  of  Phcenician  origin,  and,  according  to  Prov. 
8  :  30  (comp.  v.  12),  signifies  woikman,  ariijicer, 
which  is  equivalent  with  i^iuaifyot,  the  term 
which  occupies  so  important  a  plaoe  in  the 
enostio  system.  Investigations  into  the  ancient 
language  of  £gypt  also  favor  the  idea  that  Amon 
was  a  sun-^od.  It  b  possible  therefore  that  the 
name  of  king  Ammon  (as  well  as  that  which 
occurs  in  1  Kings  22  :  26),  has  some  reference 
to  the  worship  of  this  idol.  Nehemiah  7  :  59. 
compared  with  Esra  2  :  57,  seems  to  refer  the 
name  to  a  different  root,  which  signifies  me 
who  nourishes  or  assists  (QH),  and  not  artificer 

(|0K)>  Although  the  last  giyen  root  nay  in- 
clude both  conceptions.  Vaihinosk.* 
Amorites,  *10Ki  'a^;Wm,  were  the  most 

vt 

powerful  of  all  the  nations  of  Canaan;  benM 
their  name  often  occurs  for  the  Canaanites  in 
general  (Gen.  15: 16;  Josh.  24:18;  Judg.  6: 
10).  In  Gen.  10 :  16,  their  origin  is  traced  to 
Emori,  an  offspring  of  Canaan.  The  form  of  the 
name  in  that  passage,  however,  as  well  as  the 
general  character  of  the  genealogical  table  in 
which  it  occurs  (see  Kurti's  treatise  upon  The 
Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Palestine,  in  the  Luther. 
Zeitschr.  1845,  III.  48,  &c.),  justify  the  opinion 
that  this  is  not  the  name  of  an  individual,  but 
the  designation  of  the  nation  sis  traced  back  to 
its  origin.  Ewald  {Itr.  Gesch.  I.  279)  assuming 
that  TOf<  (=the  tops  of  trees),  in  Is.  17:9, 

may  also  mean  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  gives 
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mounlaineen  m  tbe  import  of  tbeir  name.  1 
have  shown,  boweTer  (see  my  work  above  cited, 
p.  54),  that  it  rather  signifies  a  high-descended 
nation,  or  one  that  has  groum  great  (comp.  Amos 
2 :  9).  Tbe  Emoriies  originally  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  especially  their  southern 
slopes,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  mount 
of  the  Amorites  (Deut.  1:7;  19  :  20),  particu- 
larly in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron  and  Haze- 
lon-tamar  (Oen.  14  :  7,  13 ;  Num.  13  :  29 :  Deut. 
1 :  19 ;  Josh.  11 : 3).  It  is  a  controverted  point, 
boweTer,  whether  tbej  and  tbe  Canaanites  gene- 
rally, were  the  first  settlers  in  Palestine,  or 
whedier  they  fonnd  it  occupied  by  an  earlier 
people,  whom  they  expelled  (see  Canaanites). 
Subsequently  tbe  Amorites  migrated  from  the 
west  OTer  the  Jordan,  subdued  the  country  east 
of  tbe  Jordan  (see  Ammonites),  and  founded  two 
kingdoms.  In  the  time  of  Muses  the  giant-king 
Og  ruled  over  Bashan,  the  more  northern  king- 
dom (Deut.  4  :  47 ;  34  :  4;  Josh.  9  :  10),  and 
Sihon  OTer  Gilead,  which  extended  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Moabites.  Sihon  refused  to  let  Israel 
pass  through  his  kingdom,  and  came  out  in  bat- 
tle array  against  tbem.  Moses  punished  this 
hostility  by  subduing  tbe  country  from  the  Arnon 
to  tbe  Jabbok.  He  next  routed  Og  near  Edrei 
(Num.  21 :  33-35)  and  divided  the  land  between 
R<'uben,  Gad,  and  tbe  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Num.  32).  Tbe  five  Amorite  kings  west  of  tbe 
Jordan,  who  assayed  to  oppose  Joshua's  victo- 
rious course,  were  afterwards  also  vanquished 
and  expelled  (Josh.  10).  The  inhabitants  of 
Gibeon  alone,  managed  by  fraudulent  means  to 
protect  tbeir  lives  and  retain  tbeir  possessions, 
though  they  were  thenceforth  subjected  to  me- 
nial services  (Josh.  9 ;  2  Sam.  21  :  2).  Some 
other  Amorites  also  escaped  extermination  (Judg. 
1 :  34,  35 ;  3  :  5).  Their  power,  however,  was 
completely  broken.  Solomon  exacted  bond-ser- 
vice of  tbem  (1  Kings  9  :  20,  21 ;  2  Chron.  8  : 

7).  KUETZ.* 

AmortizatioiL — Amortizatiorhlaws. — The  ac- 
comalatioD  of  property  by  a  party  which  alien- 
aus  it  from  public  use,  so  that  it  becomes  dead 
property,  is  termed  amortization,  and  the  party, 
or  hands  holding  it,  are  called  dead  hands,  (ma- 
Mu  mortua).  Churches,  and  their  institutions 
(monasteries,  SkX  are  considered  such  manus 
mortua.  As  a  ctieok  to  such  accumulations, 
which  in  the  13th  century  had  become  danger- 
ously large,  tbe  western  kingdoms  enacted  laws 
ia  reference  to  the  subject,  called  Amortization- 
lavs.  These  laws  limit  the  amount  of  real 
state,  and  other  property  which  the  Church 
mi^fat  obtain  by  gift  or  legacies.  Flourishing 
cities  especially  endeavored  to  protect  themselves 
if^ost  the  evil  of  having  a  large  amount  of 
property  held  by  the  Church,  and  exempted,  by 
ecelestastical  privilege,  from  civil  assessments. 
The  necessity  and  importance  of  such  laws  may 
W  inferred  from  the  fact  that  not  only  the  civil, 
lot  also  tbe  ecclesiastical  authorities  favored 
them  (Churmaini,  1674,  1650,  1660).  They  are 
Bsinly  to  be  regarded  as  a  reaction  against  tbe 
Dnsatoral    accumulation    of  property   by  the 

k  Cbarch  (in  Germany  the  clergy  held  one  half  of 

V         th«  state  possessions),  the  opposite  extreme  of 

]  \  which  is  the  entire  eecularizatiiin  of  such  pro- 
I       petty.    Reventlv  tbe  government  has  not  been 

»  :  9 


so  rigid  in  enforcing  them.  Prussia  has  rescinded 
the  ancient  law  limiting  church  appropriations 
to  500  thalers.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the 
sentiment  prevails,  which  one  of  the  prominent 
advocates  of  the  absolute-church  tendency  re- 
cently expressed :  "  The  Church  cannot  become 
too  rich,"  it  would  be  found  necessary  for  the 
state  to  re-enact  more  rigid  laws.  Bavaria  has 
already  found  it  necessary  to  restore  a  tax, 
which  was  abrogated  in  1840,  of  25  per  cent,  on 
all  legacies  to  churches  and  monasteries,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  and  of  schools  (quarta  paupenim 
et  seholarum,  a  regulation  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  claims  of  the  poor  to  one-fourth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church).  Austria,  within  the 
last  30  years,  has  somewhat  abated  the  strictness 
of  its  Amortization-laws,  mainly  in  favor  nf  the 
Jesuits.  Members  of  the  more  rigid  church 
partjr,  however,  have  recently  attempted  to  show, 
that  in  a  moral  and  political  view,  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  Romish  Church  would  be  advan- 
tageous, by  preventing  the  too  minute  distribu- 
tion of  property,  and  securing  the  influence  of 
corporations  against  the  encroachment  of  modern 
individualism.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that 
unless  the  State  surrenders  its  authority  entirely, 
it  must  retain  the  right  of  regulating  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church.  And  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
tbe  State  to  protect  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  other 
property  against  injustice,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  prevent  such  an  injurious  accumu- 
lation of  church  property  as  may  incite  to  unjust 
aggressions  in  tbe  opposite  extreme.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Protestant  Church,  such  Amortiza- 
tion-laws can  apply  in  but  a  modified  form,  in- 
asmuch as  that  Church  has  no  establishments  in 
which  property  could  well  be  diverted  from  the 
ordinary  channels  of  public  utility.      A.  H.* 

Amos,  DlO}^>  ^^  ooe  of  the  most  remark- 
able prophets  of  the  0.  T.  (He  must  be  distin- 
guished from  Amoz,  t'lOK'  ''■*  father  of  Isaiah, 

whose  name  in  Greek  is  also  'Afiuf,  with  whom 
many  of  the  church-fathers  seem  to  have  con- 
founded him.)  The  inscription  of  his  book  in- 
forms us  that  be  was  a  shepherd  of  Tekoah,  in 
tbe  tribe  of  Judah  (see  also  7  :  14),  of  which 
place  Jerome  says:  "de  oppido,  quod  sex  milli- 
bus  ad  meridianam  plagam  abest  a  sancta  Beth- 
lehem (comp.  Robinson's  Palestine).  But  the 
idolatries  and  immoralities  of  Isroel  under  Jero- 
boam II.  so  greatly  distressed  him,  that  two 
years  before  the  earthquake  (1:1,  and  Zech.  14: 
6)  he  commenced  his  mission  as  a  prophet  in 
Bethel.  He  rebuked  the  wicked  rulers  and 
magnates  of  Israel  with  such  boldness,  that  a 
party  of  them,  headed  by  the  priest  Amnziah, 
endeavored  to  excite  Jeroboam  against  him.  He 
was  compelled  to  save  himself  by  fleeing  to 
Judah  (7  :  10,  ix.),  where,  in  all  probability,  he 
wrote  out  bis  prophecies  as  we  now  possess 
them.  The  tradition  that  Amaziah  and  his  sons 
inflicted  mortal  wounds  upon  him,  of  which  he 
died  shortly  after  he  reached  his  native  place,  is 
one  of  those  inventions  with  which  the  Rabbins 
and  church-fathers  love  to  adorn  the  lives  of  the 
prophets  (comp.  Carpzov  introduct.  in  vet.  test., 
311;  and  KnoMl's  Prophetismus  d.  Hebr.,  2,  p. 
146).  Although  his  voice,  like  that  of  Hosca, 
was  chiefly  directed  against  Israel,  Judah  was 
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not  wholly  shunned  (1:4,  4c.),  but  also  threat- ; 
ened  with  the  invaaion  of  a  northern  power,  the  i 
Assyrians,  with  the  devastation  of  their  country 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  people  from  their 
bomes.  They  were  comfortingly  assured,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  divine  judgments  had  puri- 
fied the  land,  the  Lord  would  again  build  up  its 
rains,  restore  the  tabernacle  of  David,  and  cause 
the  ground  to  yield  abundant  fruit.  This  pro- 
phet's mode  of  representation  fully  corresponds 
with  his  earlier  training  and  occupation.  The 
opinion  of  Jerome,  that  Amos  was  an  imperiius 
Ml  termone,  has  misled  many  critics  in  their 
judgment  of  bis  style.  Although  his  language 
18  occasionolly  harsh,  its  general  tone  is  full, 
fresh,  and  vigorous.  We  everywhere  hear  the 
voice  of  the  herdsman,  who  has  enjoyed  familiar 
communion  with  nature,  in  her  school  learned 
bis  language,  and  from  her  living  scenery  derived 
bis  peculiar  power  of  symbolical  delineation. 
Hence  Etoald  says  of  him  (d.  Proph.  d.  Alt. 
Bnndes,  B.  1,  84) :  "  We  find  in  none  of  the 
Other  prophets  so  many  pictures  derived  from 
raral  life,  and  drawn  with  so  much  originality 
and  truthfulness.  And  this  peculiarity  shows 
itself  not  merely  in  his  numerous  comparisons 
and  figures  of  speech,  bat  even  in  the  minutest 
lines  and  shades  of  language  and  delineation." 
(See  Umbreit,  Prakt.  Coram.  Uber  d.  Proph.  d. 
A.  Bundes,  B.  4,  136,  kc. ;  Baur,  on  Amos,  Gies- 
sen,  1847,  102,  4c.)  Ujibmit.* 

Amphilochini,  St.,  of  Cappadocia,  was  ori- 
ginally a  rhetorician  and  advocate,  and  after- 
wards lived  aa  an  ascetic  in  a  desert  in  his  native 
land.  In  375  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Iconium 
and  Metropolitan  of  Lycaonia.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  second  CEcumenical  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (381).  In  383  he  convoked  a  council 
•gainst  the  Messalians.  He  violently  opposed 
Arianism,  and  persuaded  Tbeodosius,  even  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Constantinople,  to  forbid  the 
fablic  discussion  of  the  points  in  controversy 
Sozomen,  Hist  E.  VII.  6).  He  died  shortly 
•iter  the  year  392.  Of  the  writings  ascribed  to 
bim  many  are  decidedly  spurious,  and  others 
exceedingly  doubtful.  They  were  published, 
together  with  some  fragments  of  those  which 
bave  been  lost,  by  Cambesius.  Paris,  1644. 
Oudin  ascribes  them  to  Ampb.  of  Cyzicus.  The 
■ynodical  letter,  however,  in  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  seems  to  be  genuine  ( CoU- 
Ker,  monumtnia  eccl.  gr.  T.  II).  IIerzoq.* 

Amphipolis  (Acts  17  :  1),  a  colony  of  Athe- 
nians, was  a  city  of  Eastern  Macedonia,  situated 
upon  the  Strymon  (near  its  mouth),  which 
almost  surrounded  it  Hence  its  name  ( Thuq/d. 
4,  102).  It  was  also  on  the  Via  Egnaiia,  and 
under  the  Romans  formed  the  chief  city  of  JKooe- 
donia prima;  Pliny,  4, 17  ;  JAvy,  46,  29.  Comp. 
Kutzen,  de  Amphipoli,  1836,  and  de  Athen.  im- 
perio  Cimonis  atq.  Periolis  aet  constit  1837. 
In  reference  to  its  ruins,  consult  Leake,  North. 
Greece,  III.  181,  4o.  K.  Wi«s«ler.» 

Amsdoif  (or  Ambsdorff,  Ambstorflf),  Nicolas 
von,  was  born  in  the  same  year  with  Luther 
(1483)  on  Deo.  3,  in  Orossen-Zsehopa,  •  village 
Bear  Wurzen,  where  bis  family  possessed  a 
manor.  He  was  among  the  Reformer's  most 
Guthful  friends  and  lealous  co-workers.  The 
■eoond  of  six  brothers,  and  maternally  related  to 


Staupitz,  he  was  destined  for  the  Chorcb,  and 
was  accordingly  placed  at  school  in  Leipsic,  and 
afterwards  (1502)  enrolled  among  the  first  stu- 
dents of  the  newly  established  University  of 
Wittenberg,  where  be  rapidly  passed  throagh 
the  first  academic  classes,  and  then  taught  philo- 
sophy and  theology.  Soon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed Canon  of  All-Saints'  monastery,  con- 
nected with  the  University.  In  1511  be  became 
Lie.  Theol.,  and  several  times  officiated  as  Rec- 
tor. An  able  disputant,  and  deeply  concerned 
for  the  Church,  he  joined  Lutber  in  the  contro- 
versy excited  by  the  Theses,  and  ever  after 
adhered  zealously  to  him.  He  also  became  a 
warm  friend  of  Melanchthon,  aided  him  and 
Luther  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  course  of 
study  in  the  University,  and  accompanied  them, 
with  Carlstadt  (1519),  to  the  Leipsio  Disputation. 
Afterwards  (1521)  he  went  with  Lutber  (who 
dedicated  to  him  his  address,  "An  den  Christ- 
lichen  Adel  deutscher  Nation")  to  Worms,  and 
was  his  confidential  attendant  to  Wartburg.  He 
entertained  Luther  during  his  secret  stay  ia 
Wittenberg ;  was  employed,  with  Melanchthon, 
by  the  Elector,  in  treating  with  the  prophets  of 
Zwickau  ;  participated,  after  Luther's  return,  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  seconded  his 
efforts  to  effect  a  thomiigh  reformation  of  All- 
Saints'  monastery,  the  deaconry  of  which  he  con- 
scientiously declined.  He  justified  the  defence 
if  the  gospel  by  arms,  in  case  of  necessity.  In 
1524,  on  Luther's  recommendation,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  council  of  the  city,  he  was  sent  to 
introduce  the  Reformation  into  Magdeburg.  As 
minister  of  St.  Ulrich,  and  first  superintendent 
of  the  city,  he  prosecuted  the  work  with  vigor, 
and  organized  parishes  and  schools.  Here  he 
also  became  involved  in  controversies  with  the 
cathedral  clergy,  headed  by  Cubito,  and  with  the 
leaders  of  some  sectarian  movements,  a  Dr. 
Eycloff,  and  the  Anabaptist  Hoffman,  in  \.-bich 
he  unfortunately  went  to  some  extremes.  In 
1528  be  was  called  to  Qosslar,  where  he  also 
introduced  the  good  work,  and  confirmed  it 
during  a  second  visit  in  1531.  He  engaged  in  a 
similar  mission  in  1534  in  the  principality  of 
Grubenhagen,  at  the  request  of  Duke  Philip. 
But  he  was  always  marked  by  asperity  of  man- 
ner. This  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  stri^  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  and  gradually  caused  a 
rupture  between  Melanchthon  and  himself.  It 
also  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  Buoer  upon 
the  Lord's  Supper.  He  violently  opposed  the 
Wittenberg  Concord  (1536).  At  the  Convention 
of  Smalcald  he  stubbornly  maintained  the  ac- 
tual participation  of  unbelievers  in  the  sacra- 
ment, but  preached  with  so  much  ability  that 
Luther  pronounced  him  "a  theologian  by  na- 
ture." He  was  equally  open  in  denouncing  the 
second  marriage  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
In  1539,  at  Duke  Henry's  request,  be  aided, 
transiently,  in  the  Reformation  of  Saxony,  espe- 
cially in  Meissen.  In  1540  he  took  part  in  the 
transactions  of  Hagenow,  and  the  oolloquy  of 
Worms,  and  in  1541  contributed  materially  to 
the  result  of  the  conference  in  Regensburg. 

Meanwhile  the  Bishop  of  Naumborg  and  Zeits 
died,  and  JuL  v.  Pflug  was  chosen  successor  by 
the  Cathedral  Chapter.  But  the  Elector  John 
Frederick  regarding  the  bishopric  as  feudal,  re- 
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j«eted  Pflng  and  appointed  Amsdorf,  becanse  he 
was  "  aninsrried,  talented,  learned,  and  noble." 
The  Magdeburgers  yielded  bim  reluctantly. 
But,  altbough  the  po«t  was  poorly  endowed,  he 
accepted  it,  and  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  the 
office  by  Lather  on  Jan.  20,  1542,  in  the  pre- 
acDoe  of  the  Elector  and  a  vast  crowd  of  people 
(who  gave  their  load  "  amen"  to  the  service), 
and  by  approbation  of  the  Coancil.  On  Jan. 
22  he  also  took  charge  of  Zeits.  Dividing  his 
reaidenee  between  the  two  places,  he  soon  quar- 
lelled  with  Oreyti,  bailiff  of  the  Chapter,  and 
with  Saperintendent  Medler  of  Naamburg.  The 
Chapter  and  nobles  also  became  refractory.  His 
position  became  exceedingly  unpleasant,  and  he 
often  sighed  after  Magdeburg.  But  Luther 
again  quieted  him,  and  so  far  sustained  him  as 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  Consistory  instead 
of  the  Chapter.  Tbis  was  based  npon  the  Art, 
of  Visitat  of  1527,  and  greatly  improved  by 
Amsdorf,  bat  still  violently  opposed  by  Pflug, 
the  Emperor,  and  Duke  Moriiz  of  Saxony,  and 
was  the  primary  occasion,  first  of  the  feud  of 
Wunen,  and  then  of  the  Smalcald  war  (1546), 
which  deepened  the  grief  occasioned  him  by 
Luther's  death.  Refusing  the  overtures  of  recon- 
ciliation made  by  George,  Amsdorf  armed  the 
Chapter  for  resistance,  but  Moritz  compelled  him 
to  flee.  Pflug  took  possession,  and  although  he 
too  was  forced  to  yield,  the  battle  of  Muhlberg 
extingoisbed  Amsdorf 's  last  hope  of  retrieving 
bis  loss.  As  "  Exul  Christi"  he  found  a  refuge 
with  th«  young  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  was  zeal- 
ous in  foanding  a  high  school  in  Jena,  in  oppo- 
sidoo  to  Wittenberg  (1548).  He  advised  his 
fellow-eafferer,  ib«  imprisoned  John  Frederick, 
in  reference  to  the  Interim,  which  he  so  violently 
opposed  that  he  had  to  flee  to  Magdeburg,  where 
be  and  Flacius  became  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
aitioD  to  the  interemistic  and  adiaphoristio  views 
of  the  Wittenbergers.  About  this  time  he  ioined 
Osiander.  After  the  surrender  of  Magdebarg 
he  was  transferred  to  Eisenach  by  John  Frede- 
rick, whom  he  attended  in  his  dying  hours,  and 
whose  funeral  sermon  he  preached.  He  retained 
the  favor  of  the  Elector's  sons,  especially  John 
Frederick,  and  was  held  in  high  repute  by  the 
strietly  orthodox  party.  Be  suggested  and 
soperintended  the  Jena  edition  of  Luther's 
works,  and  wrote  the  preface.  His  advice  in 
aeelesiaatical  matters  was  sought  on  all  sides, 
and  be  was  appointed  the  leader  of  the  first 
general  Church  Visitation.  In  pursuit  of  this, 
bowerer,  he  became  entangled  in  a  dispute  with 
Saperintendent  Mennta  of  Ootha,  about  the  im- 
portance of  good  works,  in  the  excitement  of 
which  he  went  so  £ur  as  to  pronounce  them  per- 
aicioas  (o  salvation.  In  defending  his  view 
bdore  the  Synod  of  Eisenach  (1556),  he  fell  foul 
•f  Sehmtpf,  Strigd,  and  even  Flacnu.  Never- 
theless he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Flacius 
in  Jena,  and  labored  with  bim  in  opposition  to 
tlie  movements  of  Melanchthon  and  the  more 
eoneiliatory  party,  at  Worms,  1557,  and  Frank- 
fort, 1558.  He  died  May  14,  1565.  He  was 
a  seaJotis  bat  one-sided  partisan  of  Luther. 
Indeed  th«  more  stringent  followers  of  the  Re- 
fcrnier  r^ard«d  bim  as  a  second  Luther.  He 
•eeapiea  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the 
iWeataDti«m  of  Qermaoy.    (See  l^pangehberg'* 


Biogr.  in  the  "Adels-Lexioon;"  Adami  VU. 
Theol.;  Kettner's  Clerut  Magdeb. ;  Bergner's  two 
Programme,  Magd.  1718;  the  Amsdorjiana  in 
the  Weimar  library.)  Dr.  Schwahz.* 

Amulet. — (See  TcUwnatu.) 

Amnn,  or  Amonius,  St.,  an  anchoret  who  re- 
sided in  the  deserts  of  Egvpt,  was  the  cotem- 
porary  and  friend  of  Anthony,  the  father  of 
Monasticism.  In  his  22d  year,  in  oomplianoe 
with  the  entreaties  of  his  parents,  he  wedded  a 
young  woman  of  noble  family,  though  not  until 
he  persuaded  her  to  unite  with  him  in  a  vow  of 
perpetual  continence.  They  lived  together  in 
this  way,  as  brother  and  sister,  for  18  years. 
After  the  death  of  the  woman,  Amun  retired  to 
the  secluded  recesses  of  the  desertt  trained  the 
few  followers  who  gathered  around  him  to  his 
own  mode  of  life,  and  founded  a  monastery  at 
the  distance  of  thirteen  days'  journey  from  the 
abode  of  his  friend  Anthony.  He  died  A.  D. 
356,  aged  62  years.  (See  Saeom.  1. 14 ;  Soerat. 
IV.  23  ;   rUae  Patrum,  11.  30.)  Herzoo.» 

Amyraut,  Moyie  (Moses  Amyceldus),  the  dis- 
tinguished Reformed  theologian,  against  whose 
writings,  the  last  symbolical  work  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  the  Formula  Consensus  waa 
chiefly  directed,  was  born  in  1596,  at  Bourgveil, 
in  Tonrraine,  in  the  same  province  and  the  game 
year  with  Cartesius.  His  family,  possessed  of 
great  influence  in  Orleans,  and  attached  to  the 
Reformed  Church,  intended  him  for  the  law. 
He  accordingly  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Poie- 
tiers,  and  obtained  the  grade  of  a  licentiate,  when 
the  reading  nf  Calvin's  Institutes  directed  his 
attention  to  theology,  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self with  great  seal  at  Saumur,  under  John  Ca- 
meron, to  whose  person  and  doctrine  he  became 
warmly  attached.  His  first  pastoral  charge  waa 
at  St.  Aignan.  From  thence  he  was  soon  called 
to  succeed  Jean  Dailli  at  Saumur  in  1626,  when 
he  became  ao  prominent  that  the  National  Synod 
at  Charenton  in  1631  appointed  him  to  present 
the  paper  expressing  their  requests  and  griev- 
ances to  Louis  XIII.  This  he  did  standing,  not 
kneeling  before  the  king,  and  with  so  rouoa  ad- 
dress that  he  secured  the  notice  and  favorable 
regard  of  Richelieu.  In  1633,  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  theology  at  Snumur,  at  the  same 
time  with  Josua de  m  Place  {Placaeas)  and  Loui* 
Cappel  ( Cappellus)  as  his  colleagues.  Those  three 
eminent  men,  united  to  each  other  by  bonds  of 
sincere  friendship,  soon  raised  the  institution  to 
such  extraordinary  reputation  that  Reformed 
students  came  from  abroad,  especially  from  Swit- 
zerland, to  place  themselves  under  their  instruo- 
tion.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  pecu- 
liar riewB  of  the  theologians  at  Saomar,  at  a 
time  when  the  public  mind  was  easily  excited 
upon  religious  subjects,  attracted  great  attention. 
In  France,  indeed,  they  were  ftvored  by  tha 
most  eminent  divines,  such  as  Daill6,  Blondel, 
and  others;  but  in  Switzerland  the  opposition 
became  so  great  that  in  some  instances  their  sto- 
dents  were  withdrawn,  and  finally,  in  1675,  the 
Formula  Consensus,  more  properly  Formula  an^ 
tiscdmuriensis,  was  drawn  up,  as  a  symbolical  pro- 
tection against  the  farther  spread  of  the  salmnri- 
ensian  doctrines.  The  riews  of  Amyraut  wera 
especially  popular,  beoause  they  seemed  to  soften 
down  the  ngid  dootrineof  election  and  predestini^ 
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tion,  established  at  Dort,  as  the  "fundamental 
principle  of  the  Reformed  system,"  by  substitut- 
ing a  conditional  for  an  unconditional  and  parti- 
cular election.  Amyraut  first  published  bis  views 
t differing  from  those  generally  held,  and  irfaich 
le  bad  received  already  from  Cameron],  in  a  tract 
OD  predestination,  in  1634.  They  immediately  j 
attracted  notice,  and  were  rejected  in  Geneva,  i 
The  highly  esteemed  Pierre  du  Moulin,  at  that 
time  professor  in  the  rival  and  striotlv  orthodox 
S4dan,  and  bis  brother-in-law,  Andre  Rivet  of  | 
Leyden,  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  all 
"  novelties,"  which  differed  from  the  system  of  ■ 
doctrine  which  bad  been  formally  adopted  at  the  , 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  by  the  National  Synods  of 
Alais  in  1620,  and  of  Charenton  in  1623,  in 
France.  Charges  against  Amyraut,  and  bis 
friend  Paul  Teslard,  pastor  at  Blois,  also  a  pupil 
of  Cameron,  were  made  by  persons  of  other 
countries,  by  Du  Moulin  and  Andrew  Rivet,  the 
one  of  S^dan,  the  other  of  Leyden,  in  concert 
with  the  faculty  of  Holland,  and  the  ministerium 
at  Geneva.  The  accused,  however,  defended 
themselves  so  well  that  the  Synod,  after  a  most 
careful  investigation,  acquitted  them  of  all 
heresy,  and  enjoined  silence  upon  both  parties 
in  relation  to  the  questions  in  dispute.  Still,  the 
decision  of  Synod  failed  to  give  satisfaction 
abroad.  The  controversy  was  continued,  and  at 
the  ensuing  Synod  of  Charenton,  in  1644,  an 
investigation  of  the  old  charges  was  again  had, 
which  resulted  in  a  confirmation  of  the  previous 
decision.  But  even  this  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute.  It  was  renewed  in  a  correspond- 
ence commenced  by  Fred.  Spanheim,  who  bad 
removed  from  Geneva  to  Leyden  (ExercUt.  de 
gratia  universale,  in  1S56  pp.),  in  which  the  points 
at  issue  were  fully  discussed.  As  Amyraut,  in 
hia  polemics,  had  conducted  himself  in  a  most 
becoming  way,,  and  was  also  treated  with  the 
highest  respect  by  his  opponents,  he  at  length 
came  to  a  full  nnderstanding  with  the  most  di»- 
tinguished  divines  of  France — with  Vincent,  and 
Wm.  Rivet,  the  brother  of  Andrew  —  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  the  Act  of  Thouars  was  drawn 
up ;  and  in  1655  he  was  also  able  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  the  venerable  Du  Moulin.  Notwith- 
Btanding  all  this,  at  the  National  Synod  of  Lou- 
dun  in  1659,  the  last  which  was  permitted  by 
the  crown,  to  the  calling  of  which  Amyraut  had 
also  contributed  his  exertions,  charges  were  again 

5 referred  against  him,  and  against  Daill6,  Presi- 
ent,  and  David  Blondel,  Secretary  of  the  Synod, 
who  in  their  published  writings  had  defended 
Amyraldism.  The  Synod,  however,  honored  Amy- 
raut with  the  recjuest  to  prepar*  a  new  edition 
of  church  discipline.  He  died,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  many  writings,  in  1664,  just  a  hundred 
years  after  Calvin.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  cul- 
tivation and  learning,  who,  although  he  associated 
with  the  magnates  of  the  land,  and  with  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Catholic  Church,  never  conceded  any- 
thing to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
himself  was  honestly  attached.  In  consequence  of 
his  opposition,  an  edict,  requiring  the  Reformed 
to  decorate  their  churches  on  Corpus-Christi  day, 
was  revoked.  In  France  no  danger  was  appre- 
hended from  his  peculiar  views.  lie  continued  to 
enjo^  the  friendship  of  the  most  estimable  divines ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unceasing  exer* 


tions  of  the  foreign  Reformed  influence,  tlie 
highly  cultivated  literary  community  of  Fraiii-e 
would  have  been  easily  reconciled  to  his  system. 
Holland,  however,  was  zealous  for  a  close  ndhe^ 
ence  to  the  formula  of  doctrine  prescribed  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort  Switzerland  rejected  everything 
that  was  likely  to  disturb  the  religious  peace 
which  bad  been  brought  about  with  so  much 
di£Sculty.  "Either  Amyraut,"  it  was  said, 
"differed  materially  from  the  doctrinal  system 
of  Dort,  or  if,  at  was  contended  in  France,  hia 
innovations  were  nothing  more  than  another 
form  of  the  same  doctrines,  it  was  utterly  incon- 
ceivable l^at  he  should  be  able  in  such  way  to 
break  up  the  precious  peace  of  the  Reformed 
Church  as  be  did."  In  vain  did  Amvraut,  in 
1647,  send  a  candid  and  thorough  exhibition  of 
bis  doctrines  to  Antistes  Irminger  of  Zurich,  s 
manuscript  which  i»  yet  extant;  in  vain  did  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  at  Paris  write  to  Zurich 
in  the  same  spirit ;  Zmnger  and  GemUr  in  Basle, 
and  Francis  Turretin,  who  in  Geneva  saw  tbe 
Amaraldizing  tendencies  of  the  divines  Mestretst 
and  Tronchin,  so  worked  upon  Eastern  Swit- 
zerland, that  at  last  tbe  Zurich  theologian  Hei- 
degger was  obliged  to  undertake  the  task  of 
drawing  up  a  Formula  Consensus,  against  the 
innovations  of  Saumur,  which  was  done  in  1675, 
eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Amyraut,  cob- 
trary  to  tbe  wish  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France,  and  certainly  not  to  tbe  benefit  of  tbe 
orthodoxy  of  Switzerland. 

Amyraut's  doctrine  was  designated  as  r7iirw7>- 
salismua  hypothetiau,  it  is  true  with  some  rea- 
son, and  yet  not  exactly  in  good  faith ;  for  the 
same  term  might  apply  to  tbe  Arminian  sys- 
tem repudiated  at  Dort,  which  Amyraut  always 
and  honestly  opposed.  The  difference  between 
the  two  systems  is  an  essential  one.  The  Armi- 
nian has  a  gratia  universalia  tub  condUione  Jidei 
in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  Reformed  gratia 
parlicularis  abiohUa;  the  Amyraldian,  on  the 
contrary,  assumes  a  gratia  universalis  hypoihetiea 
(i.  e.  suh  conditione  fidei),  in  order  the  better  to 
defend  tbe  rigid  particularism  of  election  accord- 
ing to  the  orthodox  Reformed  view,  and  in  a 
more  satisfactory  way  to  meet  tbe  objections 
which  render  it  so  odious.  Amyraldism  boldi 
to  a  real  particularism  in  such  way  that  an  ideal 
universalism  may  be  conceived  in  connexion 
with  it.  The  fundamental  idea  is  this:  "God 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  upon  condition  of 
faith,  a  condition  with  which  all  could  of  them- 
selves oomply,  but  which,  on  aocount  of  their 
adherent  and  inherited  corruption,  thejr  inevi- 
tably reject,  so  that  this  general  election  is  of  no 
actually  saving  benefit  to  any  one.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  is  a  particular  purpose  in  God,  so- 
cording  to  which  he  has  from  eternity  determined 
to  save  a  definite  number  of  particular  persons, 
and  to  pass  bv  all  others,  so  far  as  this  grace  ia 
concerned;  those  ohosen  accordingly  will  cer- 
tainly be  saved,  whilst  tbe  others  will  just  u 
certainly  be  lost."  Thie  synifieses  of  a  real  par' 
tieularism,  itith  a  merely  ideal  universalism  [not 
really  saving  a  single  individual] ;  i.  e.,  tbe  addi- 
tion of  a  merely  ideal  universalism  to  the  ortho- 
dox acknowledged  Calvinistio  Dordrecht  system 
of  doctrine.  Is  the  peculiarity  of  Amyraldism. 
It  was  perfectly  proper  that  this  system  should 
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be  derignatod  bj  the  particalar  elements  which 
bdong  to  it;  it  is,  however,  easily  to  be  seen 
that  this  hypothetical  DniTersolism  won  Id  be 
wosidered  boatile  to  the  orthodox  Reformed 
ptrtieulariwii,  although  Amyraut  affirmed,  and 
Aowed  that  it  was  altogether  in  harmony  with 
the  Calvinistio  Tiew  of  Dort 

In  the  judgment  of  the  National  Synod  there 
wai  no  heresy  in  this  innovation,  and  all  that 
vu  reauired  of  Amyraut  was,  that  he  should 
distinctly  declare,  which  he  willingly  did,  that 
liM  gsn«ml  will  implied  no  predestinating  pur- 
pose, bat  simply  the  desire  and  injunction : 
"  that  all  should  believe,  and  thus  all  would  be 
nved ;"  and  that  as  all  are  now  utterly  oorrupt, 
this  mere  porpoee  of  God  will  avail  nothing  for 
tiie  salvation  of  any  one.  In  Ilolland  and  Swit- 
aerlaod,  however,  they  still  objected  to  the  ex- 
pressions gratia  unitiertalu,  volunicu  dei  eondi- 
tiomaia,  redemplio  and  toeatio  univertalis,  as 
eatehwoids  of  the  Arminian  system,  which 
never  had  been  used  by  any  Reformed  divine, 
and  never  could  be,  without  danger.  Whilst  A. 
Bivetiu,  and  at  length  even  Moulin,  saw  that 
an  nniversal  grace,  "qua  actu  nbho  talvaiur," 
might  be  tolerated  as  a  harmless  innovation,  the 
Svitxera  still  insisted  that  the  expression  could 
IB  DO  wise  be  allowed,  although  the  most  distin- 
goiahed  members  of  the  French  National  Synod 
wrote  back  to  Zurich,  that  "Amyraut  would 
kmg  since  have  been  deposed,  if  he  had  in 
reafity  contradicted  the  doctrines  so  solemnly 
approved  by  the  Synod  of  Dort" 

To  relieve  his  doctrines,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  objection,  he  distinguished  between  "  o^'«c- 
titx  and  tubfeetive  grace.  The  first  only,  the 
offering  of  novation  upon  the  condition  of  re- 
pentance and  faith,  was  universal ;  the  other, 
the  converting  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  heart,  which  was  to  be  thought  of,  not  as  a 
Uind  phyaioal  movement,  but  only  as  a  moral 
influence,  was  unquestionably  particular,  and 
(mly  bestowed  upon  the  elect  And  precisely 
hetauiae  this  distinguishing,  subjective  grace, 
alone  really  available  for  the  salvation  of  sinful 
man,  was  particular,  could  they  without  danger, 
as  Cbfeut  himself  did,  allow  the  objective  grace 
to  be  universal.  Salvation,  indeed,  has  been 
made  known  in  all  ages  and  amongst  all  nations, 
i{  not  dearly,  yet  obscurely ;  and  all  men  know 
tbat  there  is  forgiveness  with  (}od,  and  thus  by 
Rpentanee  and  faith  ma^  obtain  it  and  secure 
tkeir  salvation ;  for  faith  is  required  of  all 
men  in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  salva- 
tioo.  If,  then,  all  are  now  corrupt  and  reject 
this  salvation,  the  fault  is  their  own,  though 
tbey  can  do  no  otherwise,  and  they  dare  not 
eomplain,  if  it  pleases  Qod  to  bestow  subjective 
craee  only  apon  the  elect"  Amyraut  very  wil- 
finglT  declarad  tbat  where  salvation  was  dis- 
iinctly  revealed,  there  faith  in  this  nndetermined 
seknowledged  grace  was  not  enough,  and  was 
Mtiafied  that  this  knowledge  of  Ood,  attainable 
independently  of  the  divine  word,  should  in  fu- 
tare  be  no  longer  regarded  as  faith. 

In  ttet,  ideu  aniversalism,  in  connexion  with 
a  inn  adherence  to  a  real  particularism,  even 
sgainst  Arminianism,  is  so  little  dangerous  to 
orthodoxy,  that  we  may  well  ask  what  Amyraut 
b/  the  innovation.    Ue  meant,  that  in 


this  way  he  could  better  meet  the  aspersions  oast 
upon  the  Reformed  system  from  every  Catholic 
pulpit,  and  the  reproach  that  it  made  Qud  the 
author  of  sin,  and  denied  the  possibility  of  its 
imputation  to  man.  Unquestionably,  those  of 
Amyraut's  opponents  who  saw  in  what  he  called 
a  new  view  of  the  old  system,  aotbing  more  than 
an  inconsequential  innocent  alteration,  estimated 
it  more  correctly  than  those  who  regarded  it  to 
be  full  of  danger.  In  the  end,  Amyraut  himself 
must  have  felt  the  small  importance  of  the  dis- 
pute, inasmuch  as,  without  revocation,  he  wil- 
lingly let  it  drop,  and  employed  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  the  peaceful  labor  of  completing 
his  work  on  Christian  Morals.  Amyraut's  gene- 
ral purpose  of  grace  was  nothing  more  than  the 
plan  of  salvation,  proposed  in  the  orthodox  sys- 
tem, not  just  for  the  elect  but  promiscue  fur  all ; 
that  the  sinner  can  only  be  saved  by  faith ;  and 
the  Synod  accordingly  gave  to  the  voluntas  dei 
this  large  sense,  only  tbat  it  was  not  a  voluiUas 
decreii,  but  aprecepii. 

If  his  hypothetical  universalism  made  Amy- 
raut more  extensively  known  than  he  deserved, 
he  had  other  merits  which  have  been  too  much 
overlooked.  This  has  been  the  case  especially 
with  his  writings  upon  a  union  of  the  two  £van- 
gelical  Confessions.  "  Whilst  we  very  justly 
esteem  a  union  with  Papists,  Anabaptists,  and 
Socinians,  and  even  with  Arminians,  to  be  im- 
possible, there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
avoid  communion  with  the  Lutherans.  We  are 
agreed  upon  the  more  important  points  of  doo- 
trine.  Upon  others,  by  allowing  some  little 
latitude  of  interpretation,  we  could  certainly 
unite  in  one  formula ;  and  again,  in  relation  to 
others  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opin* 
ion  as  well  as  of  expression,  each  party  could 
still  endure  the  presence  of  the  other,  in  the 
spirit  of  charity,  and  the  moro  so  as  their  hopes 
of  salvation  by  no  means  depend  upon  the  pro- 
positions which  the;  involve.  In  order  to  a  good 
understanding,  there  must  be  mutual  inter- 
course, for  owing  to  the  existence  of  particular 
provincial  churches,  we  are  estranged  from  each 
other.  In  these  conferences,  however,  there 
should  be  no  disputations,  with  a  view  to  tri- 
umph on  the  one  side,  and  submission  on  the 
other,  as  is  only  too  often  the  case,  where  men 
are  more  concerned  for  a  victory  than  for  the 
truth.  Still  less  serviceable  would  be  Synods, 
made  op  of  delegates  from  both  sides,  with  au- 
thority to  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes.  Finally, 
there  should  be  no  forced  amalgamation  uf  op- 
posite views,  leading  to  ambiguous  formulas,  re- 
specting the  sense  of  which  new  controversies 
are  sure  to  ensue.  In  principle  it  will  be  found 
that  both  Protestant  Churches  are  always  agreed. 
Written  correspondence  will  also  be  useful,  if  a 
proper  understanding  is  honestly  contemplated. 
It  would  be  proper  also  to  attend  upon  each 
other's  worship,  and  upon  the  meetings  of  each 
other's  Synods,  and  ministers  might  exchange 
pulpits.  If  the  ministers  treat  each  other  with 
friendship,  the  people  will  soon  be  reconciled. 
There  would  be  no  room  then  for  proselyting  and 
going  from  one  Church  to  another;  and  the 
onlv  emulation  would  be  '  to  provoke  each  other 
to  love  and  to  good  works.'  It  is  our  doctrine 
of  particular  grace  to  which  the  Lutherans  are 
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■lost  violently  opposed.  But  thoy  should  remem- 
ber that  Augustine  taught  it,  and  that  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  a  universal  as  well  as  a  particular 
grace."  Thus  it  appears  that  Amyraut  carefully 
tried  to  show  that  toe  idea  of  infallible,  irresisti- 
ble subjective  grace,  although  easily  misappre- 
hended as  a  blind  exertion  of  physical  power, 
vas  simply  moral  in  its  influence.  In  the  end 
he  entitled  himself  to  great  regard  by  bis  work 
on  Christian  Morals.  An  abridgement  of  the 
aiz  volumes  in  which  it  is  contained,  as  highly 
instructive  and  edifying  to  the  most  cultivated 
minds,  is  still  a  desideratum.' 

Dr.  Alex.  Schweizir. — Dr.  Wolff. 

Anabaptists,  a  party  name,  given  them  by 
their  opponents.  So  those  are  designated  who 
bold  the  baptism  of  yoang  children  to  be  un- 
Bcnptural,  and  at  variance  with  the  divine  ordi- 
nance itself,  and  consequently  regard  the  baptism 
of  such  persons  as  invalid,  and  suppose  that 
those  only  are  properly  baptized  who  receive  it 
at  their  hands.  This,  however,  in  the  judgment 
of  such  as  maintain  the  validity  and  propriety 
of  infant  baptism,  is  "re-baptism,"  and  those 
who  practise  it  are  "  Re-baptiiers."  But  this 
they  deny,  and  call  themselves  Baptists,  that  is, 
persons  who  have  the  true  baptism,  or  at  least 
have  the  proper  idea  of  it  Infant  baptism  they 
regard  as  anti-baptism,  the  reverse  of  true  bap- 
tism. The  term  "  re-baptism"  is,  however,  also 
inappropriate,  inasmuch  as  those  who  hold  this 
view  have  formed  a  permanent  organization,  and 
•8  their  increase  by  conversions  from  Churches 
practising  infant  baptism,  is  rather  accidental 
and  exceptional. 

The  baptistic  theory,  which  connects  baptism 
with  a  conscious  susceptibility  for  the  re- 
newing operation  of  divine  grace,  a  believing 
apprehension  already  at  hand,  a  preparation  for 
it  by  means  of  Christian  instruction  and  train- 
ing, and  for  this  reason,  with  a  certain  maturity 
of  age  and  development,  has  assuredly  a  primi- 
tive and  apostolic  show.  In  the  commencement 
of  Christianity,  faith,  excited  by  the  preaching 
of  the  guspel,  was  certainly  a  pre-reqoisite  to 
baptism ;  and  that  the  Apostles  and  other  evan- 

'  In  addition  to  Amynnt'a  treatises  in  the  Thttet 
Satmurieiueij  he  wrote  :  1)  Exegetical  paraphrases  upon 
Bomans  (Saumar,  1644);  GalatianB(1645) ;  Colossians 
and  Thessaloniaaa  (1646);  Corinthians  (1649);  John's 
eospel  (1661);  Acts  (1664);  Psalma  (1662);  and  spe- 
eial  expositions  of  Rom.  7  (1648),  and  Rom.  6  and  8 
(1669).  2)  His  only  contribution  to  history  was  a  biog- 
raphy of  Franc,  de  La  None,  Leyden,  1661,  in  4  vols. 

5)  Uis  theological  writings  include  nnmerous  discourses, 
dissertations,  and  oontroveraial  tracts,  having  special 
reference  to  the  disputed  doctriiu  of  graet.  4)  "La 
morale    Chretienne,"  6   T.   in   8.  Saumur,   1662-1660. 

6)  Treatiiies  on  Church  polity  and  diecipline:  JDe  la 
vocation  des  pasteors,  Saum.  1649.  8vo.,  Ac.,  Ac.  6) 
Polemic.  Apologet.,  and  irenie.  essays:  Train  da  reli- 
gion) contre  wiu,  qui  lei  eetimant  toulet  indifferente;  S. 
I63I  (transl.  into  English  and  Qerman).  De  eeceeeione 
a6  ecclee.  Horn,  deque  ratione  pacie  inter  evangeliooe  in 
relig.  negotio  eonetituend.,  8.  1647,  8vo.  ApoUigie  pour 
«eux  de  la  religion,  8.  1647, 12mo.  HlfifttKoy,  Ac,  Sol. 
1662,  8ro.,  Ac,  Ac  7)  Sermone.  —  (See  Bayle't  diet, 
hiet.,  Amyraut.)  His  doctrinal  position  is  set  forth  in 
Walch'e  hist.  n.  theol.  Einleit  in  d.  Belig.-streitigk. 
Ausserbalb  d.  lath.  K.,  Jena,  1733,  Bd.  I.  464 ;  Bd.  III. 
YS6.  Thise  sontenoe  par  Oh.  Edm.  Saigey.  Strasb. 
1849.    Baw  n.  Zeller*!  IheoL  Jahrb.  VU2, 1  A  2. 


gelists  baptized  children  there  is  no  positive 
proof.  But  then,  the  commission  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  co-workers  was  a  missionary  one, 
the  primary  object  of  which  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  by  conversions  from  without. 
When,  however,  the  Church  was  established,  and 
depended  no  longer  upon  its  increase  from  with- 
out, but  was  perpetuated  by  means  of  Christian 
marriage,  it  was  then  proper  to  go  beyond  the 
mere  letter  of  the  first  institution  of  baptism ; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Apostle  (1  Cor.  7  :  14), 
that  the  children  of  believing  parents,  in  virtue 
of  their  living  union  with  them,  belonged  as  sueh 
to  the  people  of  God,  were  "  holy,"  would  natu- 
rally lead  to  the  solemn  exhibition  and  confir- 
mation of  the  fact,  by  the  very  ordinance  ap- 
fointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Lord  himself, 
f  in  this  case,  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament 
circumcision  holds  good,  why  should  not  bap- 
tism, the  "  circumcision  of  Christ"  (Col.  2  :  II, 
12),  with  equal  right  be  granted  to  the  people 
of  Ood  ?  Christ,  who  himself  became  a  child, 
assuredly  sustained  a  relation  to  children  :  and 
if  the  divine  life  had  possession  of  his  person 
from  his  infancy,  why  should  infants  be  incapa- 
ble of  regeneration,  or  a  renewal  in  the  divine 
life  f  If  John  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ohost  in 
his  mother's  womb,  why  should  the  introduction 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  redeemed,  the  engrafting 
into  Christ,  without  which  there  is  no  salvation, 
be  deferred  T  Those  who  are  themselves  par- 
takers of  this  salvation,  cannot  too  soon  provide 
and  secure  the  same  for  their  children.  These 
views  of  the  primitive  Church  were  expressed 
by  Irenseus,  Cyprian,  and  others ;  and  if  Origen 
could  speak  of  infant  baptism  as  an  apostulio 
tradition,  it  must  certainly  be  very  ancient, 
reaching  to  apostolic  times.  It  is  true  that  both 
customs  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  and  whilst  the 
propriety  of  early  baptism  was  insisted  upon  by 
some,  others  thought  it  best  to  defer  it  to  a  dying 
bed,  owing  in  part  to  the  belief  that  sins  com- 
mitted after  baptism  could  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be 
expiated,  and  in  part  to  a  secret  love  of  sin,  and 
the  superstition  that  they  might  oontinue  to 
practise  sin  to  the  close  of  life,  and  then  by  bap- 
tism be  purified  from  all  their  transgressions. 

But  not  only  was  the  practice  different,  but 
infant  baptism  was  opposed  also  as  an  arbitrary, 
unapostolio  invention,  partly  for  the  reason  that 
the  form :  "  I  baptize  you  for  the  remission  of 
sins,"  referring,  as  it  does,  exclusively  to  the 
past,  the  innocent  period  of  infancy,  is  not  ap- 
propriate, and  partly  because  the  obligations, 
which  the  sponsors  as  sureties  assume,  are  too 
weighty;  so  that  infant  baptism,  on  the  one 
band,  is  useless,  and  on  the  other  inexpedient 
This  objection,  however,  does  not  lead  to  rt^bap- 
iiam,  but  that  extreme  catholicity,  which  is  easily 
exobanged  for  separatism,  and  regards  the  bap- 
tism of  heretical  and  8chismati<»l  associations 
as  invalid,  and  which,  by  the  administration  of 
this  rite  to  such  baptized  persons,  receives  them 
into  the  Catholic  Church  as  though  they  had 
never  been  baptized ;  —  of  course  not  in  the  sense 
of  _  re-baptizing  them.  On  the  oontrarr,  the 
objeotive  principle,  that  •  baptism  performed 
according  to  the  appointment  of  Christ,  by  whom- 
soever administered,  was  a  sacrament,  prevailed 
in  the  CathoUo  Church ;  and  that  to  reception  into 
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tim  Church,  nothing  more  was  necesmiry  than 
the  layinj;  on  of  hands,  bj  which  the  spiritual 
contents  of  this  sacrament,  of  which  the  Church 
tlone  was  possessed,  were  communicated. 

In  the  farther  progress  of  the  history  of  Ana- 
haptiam,  it  is  connected  throughout  with  a  mys- 
tic separatistio  tendency,  which  in  its  ground 
WIS  concealed  already  in  the  ides  that  the  va- 
Udity  of  this  sacrament  depended  upon  the  sub- 
ject administering  it     The  dominant  Church 
appeared  to  the  spiritually  enlightened,  continu- 
ally intent  upon  communion  with   Qod,  as  a 
secalarised  mass,  pervaded  thoughout  with  the 
leaven  of  false  doctrines,  customs,  morals  and 
worship;  as  an  anti-Christian  life,  from  which 
we  mast  separate,  if  we  would  be  saved.    Toge- 
ther with  the  whole  external  priesthood,  they 
also  rejected  the  sacred  ordinances,  especially 
baptism,  the  sacrament  of  admission  into  this 
anti-Christian  association,  and  more  particularly 
infant  baptism.     The  proper  development  of 
Anabaptism,  or  Baptism  took  place,  however,  at 
the  Reformation.    By  this  mighty  movement  of 
Western,  especially  Germanic  Christendom,  the 
remnanta  of  spiritualistic  sects,  existing  hero 
and  there,  were  also  revived ;  and  by  a  blending 
of  intellectual  and  ethical  mysticism,  which,  as 
the  product  of  extatic  visions  and  millenarian 
expectations,   sought   to  bring   their    fantastic 
ideas   immediately  into  life,   Anabaptism   was 
ra^aeed.     The  German,  as  well  as  the  Swiss 
Befonnstion,  was  brought  into  severe  conflict 
with  this  "enthusiastic"  element,  which  was  to 
aid  so  materially  in  purifying  and  establishing 
•n  objective  churchly  character.    The  starting 
point  always  was  faith,  as  a  spiritual  character- 
istic of  the  state  of  the  mind,  far  superior  to  all 
l^alistic  churchliness,  by  which  man  is  invited 
to  God,  and  becomes  a  godly  and  a  God-pleasing 
mail,  enlightened  and  influenced  by  the  Holy 
Gboat.     But  whilst  these  enthusiasts  held  to  this 
iubjeetive  view,  and  elevated  it  to  an  absolute 
principle  and  standard  of  spiritual  life,  and  gave 
themselves  up  blindly  to  the  force  of  such  a 
belief  and  spirit,  and  desired  to  bring  everything 
in  subjection  to  it,  the  moderation  and  prudence 
of  the   Reformers   bound  them  to  the  written 
word,  and  to  Christ  as  therein  attested ;  and  as 
tbey  found  the  ground  of  their  justification  in 
this  Christ,  in  what  he  did  and  endured,  they 
«1m>  found  in  him,  and  in  his  word,  the  standard 
of  truth  in  matters  of  faith.    To  the  first,  faith 
WIS  nothing  more  than  an  element  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  spiritual  life,  in  which  they 
were  to  be  like  Christ.     He,  in  their  estimation, 
was  a  model,  rather  than  a  mediator.    A  model, 
it  is  true,  in  a  mystical,  fantastic  sense,  inasmuch 
«s  tbey  did  not  suppose  that  his  humanity  was 
real  and  complete,  but  thought  that  his  body  was 
bMoght  down  from  heaven. 

The  more  it  became  apparent  that  the  Re- 
Smners  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rash 
Beasnres  of  these  mystical  fanatics,  and  were 
gnwilling  to  countenance  their  reckless  innova- 
tions, in  which  no  allowance  was  mode  for  a 
timid  conactenee,  and  that  they  regarded  their 
spirit  as  imperious,  proud  and  impenitent,  the 
»ore  hostile  and  violent  they  became.  In  Ger- 
■laoy,  Tb.  MUnser,  and  men  of  his  mould, 
titatd  the  greatest  contempt  for  Luther  and  his 


associates.  They  denounced  their  reformatory 
measures  as  but  half  complete  —  their  for- 
bearing, patient  proceedings,  as  the  carnal  pru- 
dence of  a  truckling,  yielding  spirit.  To  ask  for 
the  aid  of  the  secular  powers  in  their  work  was 
for  Christ  to  co-operate  with  Belial,  and  to  defer 
to  the  authority  of  the  written  word  was  basely 
to  hold  fast  to  the  letter.  The  whole  reforma- 
tion consisted  in  the  abatement  of  some  of  the 
grossest  corruptions,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  a  carnal  worship  in  an  external  form.  Their 
object,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  found  spiritual 
associations  —  a  re(/tm«n,  which  would  have  its 
principle  in  immediate  intercourse  with  God,  in 
the  way  of  direct  revelation  and  discovery  —  an 
apostolic  Church,  in  which  every  selfiBh  interest 
would  be  abolished,  and  all  things  would  be  held 
in  common.  It  happened,  accordingly,  that  pre- 
cisely OS  they  wore  repelled  either  by  the  spiritual 
or  secular  powers,  their  separatistic  idea  of  a 
communion  was  fulfilled,  and  with  it  their  opposi- 
tion to  infant  baptism,  always  prominent,  passed 
over  into  Anabaptism,  and  that  re-baptism,  in 
the  baptism  of  adults,  came  to  be  the  test  of  their 
confederacy. 

As  the  leaders  of  this  fanaticism  were  involved 
also  in  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the 
times  (the  Peasant  war),  everythini;  Annbap- 
tistic  was  charged  with  these  disturbances,  and 
the  re-baptizers  were  persecuted  as  people  equally 
dangerous  to  religion  and  to  society.  Many  or 
them  sobmitted  with  the  greatest  heroism  to  nil 
sorts  of  injuries,  loss  of  property,  imprisonment, 
torture  and  death.  But  in  the  midst  of  their 
persecutions,  their  hatred  of  the  "  enemies  of  the 
kingdom"  was  also  increased,  and  the  people, 
who  despised  worldly  governments,  with  their  car- 
nal weapons,  and  their  spirit  of  war  and  revenge, 
and  who  would  rather  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things 
than  bear  arms,  or  serve  in  otBce,  were  inflamed 
with  the  most  belligerent  fury  against  those  who 
hindered  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thought  vio- 
lence and  the  shedding  of  blood  not  only  allow> 
able,  but  a  good  work,  and  divinely  enjoined, 
inasmuch  as,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom,  the  carnal  must  first  be 
destroyed.  This  spirit  of  wild  fanaticism  was 
exhibited  in  the  excesses  of  Minister,  which  pro- 
sent  a  rare  mixture  of  contradictions,  and  in 
which  infatuated  self-deception  and  sly  deceit 
were  most  remarkably  blended.  Under  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  spirituality,  the  flesh  was 
pampered.  Sensuality  and  cruelty  went  hand 
in  hand,  accomplishing  the  most  terrible  results. 

All  this,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  a  chas- 
tisement, by  which  Anabaptism  should  be  puri- 
fied of  its  mnaticism,  and  thenceforth  become  a 
salutary  element  in  the  Evangelical  Church, 
admonishing  it  of  the  necessity  of  the  regenera- 
tion and  sanotification  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers, the  want  of  which  no  purity  of  doctrine, 
and  no  liturgical  or  disciplinary  regulations  can 
supply.  This  holds  true  especially  of  Germany, 
where  Baptists  have  been  moving  more  quietly, 
and  hence  experienced  milder  treatment ;  so  that 
in  Uessia,  for  instance,  banishment  was  substi- 
tuted (1544)  for  the  death  penalty  to  which  they 
were  previously  liable;  and  the  Palatinate  be- 
came a  place  of  refuge  for  them.  This  change 
iu  their  favor  wrought  decided  religious   aud 
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pnlitical  ndrantages.    In  other  countries,  eope- 
oially  aoiung  Roman  Catholics,  their  severe  per- 
secutions developed  a  truly  admirable  spirit  of 
martyrdom.     In  the  purifying  process  of  Ana- 
baptism,  and  in  its  conflict  with  fanatical,  self- 
rigbteous,  immoral  and  carnal  tendencies,  Menno 
Simom  ot  Holland  (tl561)  exerted  a  powerful 
influence.    As  a  Romish  priest  he  had  led  a  dis- 
orderly life,  but  was  converted  to  the  evangelical 
[faith  by  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Bucer,  and 
was  roused  against  infant  baptism  by  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  an  Anabaptist.     The  MUnster  siege,  | 
in  which  his  brother,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  ' 
perished,  and  the  subsequent  disturbances  and  . 
trials  in  which  the  Anabaptists  were  involved, 
induced  Menno  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
Lord,  and  to  avow  his  determination   (1536). ' 
Averse  to  fanaticism,  which  he  had  severely  con- 1 
demned  by  a  tract  published  in  1535,  he  thence- 
forth travelled  through  Holland  as  an  evangelist, 
greatly  persecuted,  and  yet  ever  laboring  hum- 
ply,  faithfully  and  zealously,  to  gather  and  esta- 
blish congregations.    Numerous  Baptist  com- 
munions were  thus  organized  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands.    Tbeir  discipline  was  severe, 
forbidding  all  fellowship  with  others,  especially 
the  marriage  of  their  members  with  persons  not 
of  their  own  persuasion.     This  very  strictness 
of  discipline,  however,  soon  occasioned  a  con- ' 
troversy   among  themselves,   in   which   Menno  I 
finally  sided   with   the  more  stringent  party ; 
which  he  seems  afterwards  to  have  regretted. 
To  this  day  the  "  Mennoniiet''  as  Holland  Bap- 
tists still  call  themselves,  in  honor  of  the  name 
of  their  revered  founder,  are  found  among  Evan- ' 
gelical  Christians,  particularly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Reformed  Church ;  and  although  grown 
lukewarm,  they  cherish  a  noble  spirit  of  earnest 
evangelical  piety.    (See  Menno  Symaxis,  by  B. 
C.  Booaen.  Leipsio,  1848.)  1 

In  Switzerland,  Anabaptism,  as  introduced 
and  spread  by  Hubmeier  and  others,  excited  the 
resolute  opposition  of  Zwingle  and  his  friends 
(although  these  seem  at  first  to  have  wavered  in 
reference  to  infant  baptism),  and  was  suppressed 
by  the  government,  after  having  been  allowed 
the  usual  benefit  of  a  public  theological  discus- 
sion. Its  internal  history  in  this  country  was 
similar  to  that  of  Germany,  only  that  it  assumed 
various  modifications,  caused  b^  the  divers  par^ 
ties  into  which  the  converts  split,  of  more  rigid  , 
and  temperate  (" gemeinen")  Baptists.  '  In  Mo- 
ravia the  movement  was  countenanced  by  the 
nobility,  and  spread  rapidly.  Indeed,  the  zeal- 
ous and  closely  banded  Anabaptists  gained  such 
preddniinance,  that  the  envy  of  other  Churches 
wa.s  aroused.  The  authorities  of  the  Romish 
government,  however,  revived  and  so  embittered 
their  persecutions,  that  they  were  at  length  ex- 
pelled from  the  country,  and  scattered  on  every 
side.  Next  to  Holland,  England  became  a  place 
of  refuge  for  them ;  and  when  the  Establishment 
kindled  persecutions  against  them  there,  they 
fled  to  AoriA  America,  where  the  exiles  found  a 
home,  and  a  field  for  the  development  and  spread 
of  their  system.  In  this  country,  therefore, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  multiply  most  rapidly, 
and  their  American  Churches,  like  those  of 
England,  have  engaged  with  great  spirit  and 


success  in  the  work  of  heathen   missions  (see 
Art.  Baptiita). 

The  Anabaptism  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing, must  be  contemplated  chiefly  in  its  relation 
to  the  Reformation.  Called  forth  like  the  Re- 
formation by  opposition  to  the  growing  corrup- 
tions of  the  Hierarchy,  the  lowest  root  is  the 
same  in  both:  Jaith  as  superior  to  external 
legality  and  forms  of  worship,  and  as  the  bond 
of  the  most  intimate  personal  union  with  God  in 
Christ.  But  whilst  the  Reformation  adhered  to 
the  objectiveness  of  this  faith  (as  in  the  doctrine 
of  justification  and  the  Scriptures),  Anabaptism 
degenerated  into  a  one-sided  subjectivism. 
Mutual  estrangement  and  antagonism  drove 
both  parties  to  extremes,  the  one  to  lay  ondue 
stress  upon  an  external  view  of  justification  and 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  other  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  inward  exercises. 
This  opposition,  however,  served  to  make  them 
corrective  of  each  other.  Anabaptism  was  gra- 
dually purged  of  its  irregularities,  and,  aban- 
doning its  fanatical  tendencies,  yielded  obedience 
to'  the  Word  of  God,  only  in  a  somewhat  too 
literal  and  legal  sense  (as  in  rejecting  civil 
oaths,  &c.).  The  Evangelical  Churches,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  made  concessions  to  the  sub- 
jective element,  as  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  Pie- 
tism, with  its  antecedents  and  consequences. 
Relatively  both  may  be  justified  —  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
children  of  believers,  as  sustaining  a  different 
relation  to  the  blessings  of  grace  from  those  of 
Heathen  or  Jews,  and  called  by  birth  to  a  parti- 
cipation in  those  blessings  (oyiM,  1  Cor.  7  :  14) ; 
Anabaptists  in  opposing  a  wide-spread  and 
merely  nominal  Christianity,  which  sheltered 
itself  beneath  baptism,  and  insisting  that  actual 
regeneration  alone,  and  baptism  as  a  real  laver 
of  regeneration,  can  secure  salvation.  The 
Evangelical  Church,  which  theoretically  insists 
upon  personal  holiness  as  earnestly  as  the  Ana- 
baptists, must  triumph  in  proportion  as  it  takes 
heed  that  the  baptism  of  children  becomes  the 
germ  and  basis  of  the  true  life  in  Christ,  and 
that  their  training  in  youth,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moral  discipline  of  the  Church,  lead 
them  and  the  members  generally  to  be  more  de- 
voutly consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ  To 
this  it  should  feel  urged  by  the  zeal  and  strict 
discipline  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  in  turn  com- 
municate to  them,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love, 
the  treasures  of  grace  with  which  Christ  has 
entrusted  it. 

(Comp.  BuUin/fer,  Origin  of  the  Anab.,  ice., 
1560 :  iliszlin,  Beitr'tlge  z.  Kirch,  u.  Ref.  Oesch. 
d.  Schweizerlandes,  1741 ;  Ottii  Annales  Anab., 
Bas.  1672;  Schyn,  kist.  Ckristianontm,  qui  in 
Belgio  foederato  Mennonitae  appellantur,  1723  ; 
Siarck,  Gesch.  d.  Taufe  u.  Taufgesinnten,  1789; 
J.  Host,  Gesch.  d.  Wiedert.,  1836;  Erbkam, 
Gesch.  d.  prot.  Sekten  im  Zeitalter  d.  Ref.,  1848 ; 
Oobel,  Gesch.  d.  Cbristl.  Lebens  in  d.  rheinisch- 
westph'il.  evang.  K.,  1849,  I.  134,  &c.) 

Klino.— i>r.  Wolff. 

Anaoletu  I.  was  an  Athenian,  and  son  of 
Anliocbas.  According  to  IrensBus  and  Eusebius 
he  succeeded  Linus ;  according  to  Optatus,  Au- 
gustine,  Damasus,   and  Epiph.,   he  succeeded 
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Clemenn ;  according  to  Jerome,  and  others,  Cle- 
tos.  Fabrotti's  chronolopy  fixes  his  reign,  as 
ao-called  Pope,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  from 
103-112 ;  Blanchini  makes  it  commence  in  84 ; 
Pagi  Breviar.,  85-95.  Many  old  historians  con- 
sidered him  the  same  as  Cletus ;  but  ScheUatra- 
tms  refutes  this  opinion  (Anliqu.  illttsir.  Diss.  II. 
2).  EuseViDS  (III.  15)  reports  that  he  assomed 
the  office  in  the  12th  year  of  Domitian,  held  it 
12  years,  and  yraa  folfowed  by  Clement.  He  is 
mid  to  haye  been  ordained  as  presbyter  by 
Peter,  and  to  have  bnilt  St.  Peter's  in  honor  of 
that  Apostle.  He  saffered  martyrdom,  but  in 
what  Tear  is  unknown.  His  anniversary  is  July 
12.  Pseudoisidor  ascribed  to  him  three  Epi»- 
Mae  decrelala  to  several  bishops,  in  which  nu- 
merous quotations  from  later  church-fathers 
occur.  They  are  defended  by  Baron.  Ann.,  II. 
52.    (See  Antutatii  vU.  rom.ponl.,  II.  61,  &c.) 

W.  Ch.» 
AlUudetOB  n.,  son  of  Leo,  was  several  times 
cardinal  in  £n);land  and  France,  and  subser 
guently  ofBciated  in  St.  Mary's,  in  Trastevera, 
Rome.  On  the  death  of  Ilonorius  II.,  he  and 
Innocent  (II.)  were  both  elected  successors,  by 
different  parties,  and  consecrated  on  the  same 
day,  Anacletus  in  St.  Peter's,  Innocent  in  St. 
Mary's  Nuova.  The  majority  of  the  cardinals, 
and  the  people  generally,  sided  with  the  former, 
who  compelled  his  rival  to  leave  the  city.  The 
opponents  of  Anacletus  charged  him  with  being 
of  Jewish  extraction,  and  with  gross  avarice  and 
immorality.  After  his  election  be  endeavored, 
by  flattering  letters,  to  win  the  recognition  of 
kings,  bishops,  and  patriarchs,  in  France,  Ger* 
many,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Eastern  Church,  but 
without  success.  Only  one  bishop  joined  him, 
Gerhard  of  France,  whom  be  appointed  his  legate 
in  that  conntry.  Roger,  Duke  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria,  espoused  his  cause,  and  obtained,  as 
his  reward,  the  guarantee  of  his  previous  pos- 
sessions, the  addition  of  Naples  and  Capua,  the 
■anctioD  of  bis  coronation  as  king,  and  the  per- 
petual sovereignty,  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
over  Sicily,  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  some  other 
districts,  on  condition  of  the  annual  payment 
of  6000  pieces  of  money  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Meanwhile  Innocent,  supported  by  Bernard  of 
Clairvauz,  and  others,  gained  the  ascendancy  in 
the  Church.  The  Councils  of  Reims  and  Pisa 
excommunicated  Anacletus.  Innocent,  leagued 
with  Lotbaire  II.,  returned  to  Rome  (1133). 
Anacletus,  however,  kept  possession  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, so  that  Lotbaire's  coronation  took  place  in 
another  church.  Afterwards  he  strove  in  vain 
to  secure  Lothaire's  favor.  Nevertheless,  his 
influence  in  Rome  continued  so  great,  that  after 
Lothaire's  departure  Innocent  found  it  expedient 
also  to  leave  the  city.  In  1137  Lothaire  entered 
Italy  again,  but  shunned  Rome,  being  evidenUy 
afraid  of  the  power  of  Anacletus.  An  Arch- 
bishop of  Benevento,  a  friend  of  Anacletus,  suo- 
eeeded  in  having  the  Germans  attacked  by  an 
army  collected  m  Benevento.  This  district, 
however,  subsequently  joined  Innocent.  Ana- 
cletus ia  charged  with  having  strengthened  his 
party  by  a  free  distribution  of  gifts,  even  using 
cosily  church  furniture  for  this  purpose.  He 
occupied  the  papal  chair  until  his  death  (1138), 
•Itlioagb  but  few  beyond  Rome  recognized  him 


as  Pope.  His  decisions,  which  have  special 
importance  for  Sicily,  have  never  been  annulled. 
After  his  death  his  adherents  elected  Victor  IV. 
His  letters  have  been  printed  in  several  collec- 
tions. (See  Armilpht  Sagietu.  Tractatus  de 
schism,  orio  pott  Honor.  II.  papae  decesstim,  in 
Muratori  Script,  rer.  ital.  111.  1,  423 ;  P.  Pagi, 
Breviaram  illustr.  pontif.  rom.  gesta  continens, 
Tom.  II.,  616;  .Saronttw,  Ann.  XII.) 

W.  Ch.* 

Anaffnosts. — (See  Lectors.) 

Anafogfy  of  faith.  — (See  Faith.  Hermenett- 
tics.) 

Ananias  {'Attmun).  —  1)  Acts  5 : 1,  to.,  a 
Jewish  convert  in  Jerusalem.  He  and  his  wife 
Sapphira  were  visited  with  sudden  death,  for  an 
attempt  to  deceive  the  Apostles  in  reference  to 
the  sale  of  their  property.  2)  Acts  9  :  10,  a 
Jewish  convert  living  in  Damascus,  who  seems 
to  have  had  considerable  influence  among  the 
Christians  (Acts  22  :  10).  Tradition  reports 
that  he  was  Bishop  of  Damascus,  and  died  a 
martyr.  3)  A  high  priest  during  the  time  of 
Felix  (Acts  23  :  2;  24 :  1,  &c.),  who  went  to 
Cesarea  as  Paul's  accuser,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing his  condemnation.  (See  Joseph.  Ant.  20, 
6. 8.)  Vaihinger.* 

Anaphora,  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek 
Church,  is  the  same  as  the  Canon  Missae  in  the 
Latin,  viz.,  that  part  of  the  sacramental  service 
in  which  the  elements  are  consecrated.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  the  book  containing  the  service 
foe  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  of  John,  Bishop  of 
Bostra,  in  Arabia  (t650),  is  still  preserved  by 
Benaudot,  lit.  or.  Coll.,  II.  Herzoo.* 

Anastasins.  —  There  were  several  popes  of 
this  name.  1)  Anastasius  I.  (398-402)  parti- 
cipated in  the  Origenistic  controversy,  and  con- 
demned Origen ;  afterwards  affirming  that  he 
meant  the  anathema  to  apply  only  to  the  doc- 
trinal views  of  that  church-father.  He  also  fur- 
bid  the  admission  of  persons  having  physical 
ailments  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  ordered 
that  the  congregation  should  stand  during  the 
reading  of  the  gospel  in  the  service  of  the  mass. 
2)  Anastasins  II.  (496-498).  At  first  he  coin- 
cided with  his  predecessors,  Felix  and  Gelasius, 
in  their  firm  adherence  to  the  decrees  of  Chal- 
cedon,  their  rejection  of  the  Henotikon,  and 
their  rupture  with  Constantinople.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Greek  Emperor,  written  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  he  requested  that  the  name  of  Ac»- 
oius  should  not  be  publicly  read,  and  even  be 
erased  from  the  Dyptichs,  and  approved  of  his 
excommunication  by  Felix  and  Gelasius.  Sub- 
sequently Anastasius  changed  his  views,  and 
endeavored  to  have  the  condemnation  of  Acacius 
revoked.  This  attempt,  as  well  as  his  leaning 
towards  the  sentiments  of  the  opposite  partv, 
excited  the  clergy  of  Rome  against  him.  lie 
died  before  the  matter  was  settled.  Baronius 
does  not  deny  the  fact,  but  refers  to  it  as  an  evi- 
dence of  a  special  providence  over  the  Church, 
that  the  wavering  bishop  was  called  off  before 
the  execution  of  his  plans ;  be  even  admits  that 
Anastasius  was  negotiating  with  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  through  his  Legate,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  signing  the  Henotikon  (see  Baronitis,  ad 
a.  497).  Anastasius  regarded  the  conversion  of 
i  Cblodwig  as  of  great  importance,  and  sent  him 
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•  letter  admonishing  him  to  be  zealous  in  serving  I 
the  Church.  3)  Anostasius  III.  (911-913)  occu- 
pied the  papal  chair  during  the  memorable 
period  in  which  Theodora  and  Marozia  were 
ascendant  in  Rome.  The  only  important  inci- 
dent of  bis  reign  was  the  restoration  of  its  . pre- 
rogatives to  the  See  of  Cologne.  4)  Anastasius 
IV.  (1153-1154).  To  please  Frederick  I.  he 
recognised  Wickmann  as  Archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg (whom  bis  predecessor  £ugene  had  re- 
jected), and  granted  him  the  pallium.  He  im- 
proved the  Pantheon  {S.  Maria  rotunda),  and 
wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  Trinity.  IlERZoa.* 

Anastasius,  th«  Sinaiite. — Nicephorus,  and 
others  on  his  authority,  speak  of  but  one  person 
bearing  this  name.  Recent  writers  think  there 
were  several.  The  one  referred  to  by  Nicepho- 
rus was  for  a  while  an  anchoret  on  Mt.  Sinai, 
and  then  was  chosen  Bishop  and  Patriarch  of 
Antioch.  On  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  incorruptibility  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  he  was  banished  for  a  season  (1599).  He 
is  the  reputed  author  of  several  works:  1)  Ana- 
gogicM  eontemplationes  in  divini  officii  Hexae- 
meron  lib.  XII.  (in  magna  bibl.  P.  P.  Col.  Tom. 
VI.,  P.  I. :  the  i2th  book  was  edited  by  Allix, 
London,  1684) ;  this  work  is  of  little  value.  2) 
iit]yof,  seu  dux  viae  adtxrsus  Acephalos,  ed.  Oret- 
ter.  Inglottad.  1606 ;  in  which  he  assails  the 
doctrine  above  named.  Others,  however,  ascribe 
this  last  work  to  a  Sinai  anchoret  of  the  same 
name,  who,  according  to  some,  died  before  606, 
according  to  others  was  still  living  in  678.  In 
addition  to  these  a  third  person  of  the  name  is 
mentioned,  who  was  killed  in  a  tumult  of  the 
Jews.  Hiszoo.* 

Anastasius,  a  presbyter  of  Constantinople 
and  friend  of  Nestorius,  was  born  478.  In  one 
of  bis  sermons  be  declared:  "  No  one  calls  Mary 
^(oroxo;,  for  she  was  merely  human  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  God  to  be  bom  of  a  mere  woman" 
(i8^.  VII.  32).  Nestorius  confirmed  this  decla- 
ration, and  hence  sprang  the  controversy. 

HfiBZOO.* 

Anastasius  (1886),  an  abbot  of  a  Roman 
monastery,  was  sent  by  Louis  II.  to  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  (869),  translated  ite  eatwnes 
into  LAtin,  and  wrote  the  liber  pantificalis,  or 
biographies  of  the  popes  to  Nicholas  I. 

Hebzoo.* 

Anastasius,  Emperor.  —  (See  Monophiaite 
Coniropersy. ) 

Anathema,  am^iua  is  the  same  as  wxi^^ 
(from  atari^iiiu)  in  the  Greek  classics,  literally 
that  which  is  set  up,  was  applied  to  offerings  to 
the  gods,  which  were  hung  up  or  laid  somewhere 
in  their  temples ;  a  practice  frequently  imitated 
in  the  Romish  Church.  In  the  N.  T.  the  term 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Qin.  used  in  pro- 
nouncing the  ban  of  excommunication  (1  Cor. 
16 :  22),  which  involved  not  merely  exclusion 
from  the  Church  and  sacraments,  but  also  from 
all  divine  blessings,  and  a  positive  giving  over 
to  Satan  (1  Cor.  5:5;  Gal.  1:8;  Rom.  9  :  3). 
The  term,  as  well  as  the  idea  attached  to  it,  was 
thus  adopted  by  the  Church.  The  Council  of 
Elvira  (303,  can.  52),  and  of  Laodicea  (357,  can. 
29),  used  the  term  in  condemning  irregularities; 
the  Council  of  Nice  employed  it  against  Arian- 


ism.    Subsequently  it  was  applied  to  the  exeont- 
munieaiio  mtyor,  especially  against  heresies. 

Hbrzoo.* 
Anathoth,  a  sacerdotal  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Kings  2  :  26),  a  city  of  refuge,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  1:1;  29  :  27 ; 
32  :  7),  where,  however,  the  prophet  met  with 
but  little  favor  (11  :  21).  Robituon  (II.  319), 
with  great  reason,  considers  it  the  same  as  the 
present  Anata,  situated  about  1^  hours  north  of 
Jerusalem,  In  the  Talmud  it  is  also  called 
n Jj;  (Joma  10).  *  Wi.vKB. 

Anatolius  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  and  or- 
dained there  by  Dioacurus,  after  whose  banish- 
ment (449)  he  became  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople in  Flavian's  stead.  Theodosius  having 
requested  Leo  the  Great  to  recognise  Anatolius 
as  Patriarch,  Leo  sent  a  delegation  to  ascertain 
the  doctrinal  views  of  Anatolius.  Maroian  and 
Pulcheria  succeeded  Theodosius.  The  Eutychian 
party,  previously  dominant,  was  suppressed. 
Marcian  invited  Leo  to  preside  over  a  council 
summoned  with  reference  to  that  controversy. 
Anatolius  forthwith  assembled  the  bishops,  ab- 
bots, elders  and  deacons  then  in  Constantinople 
(450),  and  had  the  letter  read,  which  Leo  previ- 
ously sent  to  Flavian.  They  endorsed  its  senti- 
ments, condemned  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  and  their 
adherents,  and  declared  that  the  Eastern  Church 
held  the  same  views  as  Leo  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  confirmed 
this  declaration.  At  that  Council,  Anatolius 
ranked  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  although 
the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were 
present.  His  jurisdiction  was  acknowledged  to 
be  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Roman  bishop 
( Can.  28).  Then  he  was  regarded  as  equal  to 
the  latter,  and  his  patriarchal  authority  covered 
the  diocesefl  of  Pontns,  Asia,  and  Thrace;  ha 
ordained  bishops  for  the  barbarian  districts,  and 
finally  enjoyed  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  See  (Cone.  geo.  T.  IV., 
795-798).  Having  subsequently  trespassed  upon 
the  privileges  of  th«  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  by  or- 
daining a  member  of  bis  party  as  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  Leo  reproved  him  (EpiH.  56),  and  re- 
ferred him  to  tne  decrees  of  Nice.  Leo  also 
complained  to  Marcian  that  Anatolius  arrogated 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  See,  and  accused 
him  of  making  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  subser^ 
vient  to  his  ambition.  Leo  furthermore  twice 
menaced  Anatolius  with  excommunication.  At 
Marcian's  urgent  request,  Anatolius  addressed 
a  soothing  letter  to  Leo  {Leo  Epp.  0pp.  I.  Epist 
105),  disavowing  all  ambitious  aims,  and  assur- 
ing him  that  the  offensive  decree  of  the  Council 
was  entirely  the  work  of  the  clergy  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  that  the  actions  of  the  Council 
awaited  his  papal  ratification.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Anatolius  complained  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  legate  at  the  Council.  He 
died  in  458.  A  Latin  letter  of  Anatolius  is  pre- 
served, which  was  written  to  Leo  from  Alexan- 
dria, in  reference  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  the  behavior  of  Timothy  Ailurius  ( Cone.  T. 
IV.,  905).  C.  Schmidt.' 

Anchorets. — Elijah  and  Elisha  may  be  r»- 
garded  as  Old  Testament  Anchorets.  Jerome 
calls  John  the  Baptist  prineept  Anachoretarvm, 
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The  Tberapentsa  of  Sgypt  are  said  to  hare 
■pmog  from  the  Essenes ;  and  Jerome  considers 
them  as  a  Christian  monastiu  association  (Catal. 
e.  11).  Anchorets  are,  properly,  such  as  retire 
from  the  world  in  order  more  effectuallT  to  carry 
on  their  inward  spiritual  conflicts,  and  practise 
their  solitary  devotions.  The  persecutions  of 
the  2d  and  3d  centuries  greatly  promotod  the 
tendency  to  this  mode  of  life.  They  were  also 
called  iex^tu,  o^li^at,  fnotal^ortit,  suppliants,  and 
philosophers,  the  last  because  many  wore  the 
philosopher's  cloak,  and  adopted  the  manual  of 
Epictetus  (comp.  Euieb.  II.  17;  VII.  32;  Cos- 
tian.  CoUat.  6 ;  Theodoret,  Philolheus;  Bingham, 
Orig.  £eclesi(ut..  III.  p.  C,  &c.).  They  dwelt 
in  caves,  placed  their  feet  in  fetters,  shunned 
society,  kept  long  fasts,  and  imposed  silence, 
and  prayed  mentally.  We  read  of  one  who 
stood  for  years  in  a  church  without  sleeping,  and 
having  both  hands  stretched  out  to  heaven ;  a 
raven  is  said  to  have  brought  him  food.  Others 
stood  immovably  on  mountain-peaks,  exposed  to 
wind  and  snow.  Sometimes  they  relaxed  this 
rigor  for  a  short  interval,  and  mingled  among 
men,  io  order  to  persuade  others  to  imitate  them 
(eomp.  the  letter  of  Gregory  of  Naz.  to  Helle- 
nius,  and  see  Tkeodoret,  H.  £.  IV.,  23,  &c.). 
Simeon  stood  upon  a  pillar  for  48  years  ( Theo- 
doret  describes  the  Stylites  in  his  EM.  relig.  26). 
Telesphorus,  Bishop  of  Rome  (128)  {Anastas.  ae 
vii.  Tom.  pont.  11.  94),  and  Dionvsius  were  both 
anchorets.  And  Epiphanius  relates  that  when 
MarcioD  seceded  from  the  Church  he  became 
one.  There  were  also  some  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Pontna,  and  Thrace ;  and  at  times  during  the 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastico-political  controversies 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  an  anchoret  sud- 
denly appeared  amid  the  tumult  of  a  crowded 
dty  and  uttered  solemn  warnings  to  rulers  and 
the  people.  In  370  Julian  &bba,  who  was 
broaght  by  Bishop  Acacius  to  Antioch  to  oppose 
Arianism,  performed  many  wonders.  About 
the  same  time  Thraates,  another  anchoret, 
warned  the  Emperor  Valens  against  harming 
the  Church,  and  enforced  his  warnings  by  won- 
ders. In  476  Daniel,  the  Stylite,  went  to  Con- 
stantinople (in  obedience,  as  he  said,  to  the  voice 
of  Ood),  and  vindicated  the  faith  of  the  Church 
against  the  Emperor  Basilisk.  At  first  Basilisk 
refosed  faim  audience,  but  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  fall  at  bis  feet  {Theodoret,  Led.  CM. 
lib.  I.).  Anchorets  formea  the  transition  to  the 
Ctenobitea,  whose  manner  of  life  ultimately  led 
to  mooasticism.  They  occasionally  formed  small 
communities  (juwinu),  and  occupied  separate  tents 
pitched  in  a  circle  around  a  central  chapel.  The 
first  Awra  was  put  up  by  Chariton  (340),  at  Pfaa- 
ron,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Another  was  erected  by 
Eothymins,  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tory,  near  Jemsalem.  Sabas  and  Quiriakus  fol- 
lowed this  example.  Youth  were  excluded,  and 
a  strict  discipline  maintained.  Anchorets  are 
still  fbnnd  aner  the  4th  century,  independontly 
of  the  monasteries,  and  ^assian  gives  the  former 
the  preference.  The  Trnllan  Council  (692)  en- 
joined in  the  41st  canon  that  no  one  could  be- 
come an  ataoboret  without  first  undergoing  a 
probation  in  a  monastery.  On  Mt.  Athos  there 
are  still  hermtts  and  eremites  living  near  the 
Ngolar  cloiatets.    They  are  also  still  to  be  found 


in  the  East,  although  Charlemagne  ordered  thpm 
to  join  some  monastery.  The  founders  of  seve* 
ral  monastic  orders  were  originally  anchorets. 
It  was  customary  in  Danphiny  for  each  monas- 
tery to  select  one  of  its  best  members,  who,  as 
anchoret,  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
prayer  for  the  people.  Sometimes  young  girls 
were  consecrated  to  this  doty.  In  Lower  Italy 
and  Sicily  locations  for  eremites  are  sometimes 
granted  by  the  government,  and  the  anchorets 
occupying  them  are  specially  honored  and  gra- 
tuitously supported  by  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. (Middendorpii  Originum  anaeh.  silva. 
Col.  1615;  Bolieau,  Hi»t.  Monastique  d" Orient; 
AUeserra,  Ascelicon  s.  originum  rei  montuticae 
lib.  X.  ed.  Glftck.  Hal.  1782;  Hdyot,  Hi»t.  dea 
ordres  monait.  T.  I.)  W.  Ch.» 

Anoillon. — From  the  16th  century,  when  An- 
cillon,  rather  than  renounce  the  Evangelical 
faith,  resigned  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  high- 
est judicatories  in  France,  to  the  present  time, 
the  family  which  bears  his  name  has  remained 
faithful  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  illustrated 
its  devotion  by  adorning  the  Reformed  Church 
with  many  of  its  most  distinguished  members. 
David  AnciUon,  a  great-grandson  of  the  above- 
mentioned  President,  grandson  of  Oeorge,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Metz,  and  son  of  Abraham,  who  ranked  among 
the  most  eminent  jurists  in  that  city,  was  bnrn 
in  the  year  1617.  Having  received  his  early 
education  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Metz,  where 
he  manfully  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  venerable 
fathers  to  convert  him  to  the  Catholic  f:iitb,  be 
studied  theology  at  Geneva,  and  in  1641  was 
called  to  preach  in  Meaux.  Both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  did  homage  to  the  fervor  of  his 
piety,  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
breadth  of  his  charity,  whilst  they  admired  his 
extensive  erudition  and  his  extraordinary  pulpit 
talents.  In  Metz,  whither  he  had  gone  m  1653, 
he  became  involved  (1657)  in  a  public  contro- 
versy touching  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
with  Dr.  B6dacier,  Suffragan  of  the  Bishop  of 
Metz.  In  reply  to  a  monk  who  had  published 
a  false  account  of  this  discussion,  Anoillon  issued 
his  traite  de  tradition  {Sedan,  1657,  4to.),  which, 
from  an  historical  and  dogmatic  point  of  view, 
is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Forced  to  leave  France 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he 
betook  himself  to  Frankfort,  and  was  soon  called 
upon  to  preside  over  the  French  church  of 
Ilanau.  Here,  in  opposition  to  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, he  composed  a  Defence  of  Luther  and 
Zwingle,  of  Calvin  and  Beza  (1666,  12mo.). 
Disgusted  with  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  his 
colleagues,  he  left  Ranau,  and  went,  together 
with  his  numerous  family,  to  Berlin.  Through 
the  favor  of  the  Elector  Frederick  William,  he 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  French  church  of 
that  city,  in  which  he  continued  to  preach  until 
his  death  rtl692).  The  life  of  Farel,  which 
appeared  (1691)  with  bis  name  and  the  title 
L'idie  du  fidile  ministre  de  J.  C,  ou  la  vie  de 
Ouill.  Fard  (Amst.  12mo.|,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mutilated  and  defective  copy  of  a  manu- 
script which- Anoillon  himself  never  intended  to 
publish.  References:  Melange  critique  et  lilU- 
raire  recueiUi  des  conxiersationa  de  feu  M»r.  A., 
ante  un  Digcourt  tur  eavieettes  demiirea  heurea. 
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Jublished  by  faie  son  Chsriea,  3  vols.,  Basle, 
698,  12ino. ;  Baile ;  the  Mimoira  pour  tervir  a 
Vkitioire  des  rifugii),  etc.,  by  Errnan  and  R6- 
otam ;  the  Frattce  Protesiattte. — Charles  AneiUon 
(the  oldest  son  of  David,  born  at  Metz,  1659,  and 
died  at  Berlin,  1715),  who  was  Judge  and  Di- 
rector of  the  French  colony  and  historiographer 
of  Frederick  I.,  is  -worthy  of  notice  as  the  author 
of  several  works,  in  which  he  assigned  political 
and  legal  reasons  why  the  edict  of  Nantes  should 
not  be  revoked.  Amongst  the  most  thorough 
treatises  on  this  subject  are  his  Biflexion*  poli- 
tiqiKS,  parleaqudles  on  fait  voir  que  la  persicittirm 
des  riformis  est  cotUre  Us  viritables  intirits  de  la 
France  (Cologne,  1685,  12mo.),  and  his  brivo- 
eabiliti  de  I'idit  de  Nantes  (Amst.  1688,  12mo.]. 
The  work  entitled  La  France  interessie  a  relablir 
I'idit  de  NAntes  (Amst  1690,  12mo.),  has  been 
attributed  to  his  pen,  but  without  sufficient  au- 
thority ;  comp.  the  Advertissement  next  to  the 
preface.  His  Histoire  de  I'elablissement  dea 
Fran<;ais  rejiigiis  dans  les  itats  de  S.  A.  E.  de 
BranJdebourg  (Berlin,  1690,  8vo.),  though  com- 
posed more  in  the  style  of  a  panegyric  than  of 
sober  narrative,  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  French  Reformed  colonies  in 
Prussia. — John  Peter  Frederick  Ancillon,  the 

freat-grandson  of  Charles  and  son  of  Lewis 
rederick,  who  died  (1814)  whilst  officiating  as 
minister  in  Berlin,  was  born  April  30,  1767. 
Though  devoted  to  theology,  the  bent  of  his 
mind  led  him  to  pay  some  attention  to  history 
and  philosophy.  On  his  return  from  a  journey 
he  had  made  to  Geneva  and  Paris,  he  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  in  the  French  language  at 
Berlin.  A  funeral  discourse  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  Henry,  brother  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  obtained  bim  the  favor  of  (his  prince, 
and  ]>aved  the  way  to  the  honors  and  dig^nities 
he  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime.  His  writings  in  the 
departments  of  literature  and  history,  of  politics 
and  philosophy,  do  not  come  within  the  province 
of  this  Encyclopedia.  His  sermons,  preached  in 
the  church  of  the  rifugiis  at  Berlin  (2  vols.  1818, 
8vD.),  though  often  marked  by  eloquence  of  the 
highest  order,  partook  more  of  a  philosophical 
than  a  scriptural  character.  In  1810  he  was 
nominated  tutor  to  the  prince  royal  (the  present 
king),  and,  at  a  later  date,  counsellor  of  the  em- 
bassy. In  the  capacity  of  Prussian  Minister  of 
State  he  died  in  1837. 

(Concerning  the  other  members  of  the  family 
Ancillon,  see  the  France  Protest.) 

C.  ScBiiiDT. — UrmenirotU. 
Anderson. — (See  Sweden,  Bejormation  in.) 
Andrea,  Jacob,  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  influential  Protestant  theologians  of  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  25th 
of  March,  1528,  in  Waiblingen,  in  Wiirtemberg. 
His  father  Endris  was  a  blacksmith  (hence  An- 
dre'd  was  not  unfrequently  called  Jacob 
Schmidlin).  In  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  burgomaster  of  the  town,  be  was  consecrated 
to  science,  and  supported  by  public  patronage. 
He  entered  the  Padagogium  in  Stuttgart,  and 
in  1541  the  University  of  Tubingen.  When  but 
18  years  old  he  became  deacon  in  Stuttgart. 
After  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Smal- 
caldic  war,  the  Spanish  troops  took  possession 
of  this  city,  and  banished  all  the  Evangelical 


ministers,  Andre'A  excepted,  who  mtuntalned 
his  ground  and  even  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
exultant  conquerors.  Having  preached  for 
some  time  in  Tubingen,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Interim,  bis  talents 
attracted  the  notice  of  Duke  Christopher,  who 
nominated  bim  (1553)  Dr.  Theol.  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Oiippingen.  In  this  capacity  h* 
spread  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  over 
the  territories  of  Oettingen  (1555),  Helfenstein 
(1556),  and  Baden,  and  gave  form  and  shape  to 
the  Church  in  Rottenburg.  In  the  year  1557, 
at  WUrtemberg,  where  he  insisted  on  the  exer- 
cise of  a  stricter  ecclesiastical  discipline,  he  com- 
posed his  "  short  and  plain  account  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  with  a  preface  by  Breni,"  accompanied 
Duke  Christopher  to  the  Diet  at  Regensburg  and 
Frankfort  (1557),  was  present  at  the  religion* 
conference  in  Worms,  and  went  (1561)  with 
Beurlin  and  Leidenbach  to  Paris,  but  came  too 
late  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  at  Poissy. 
Nominated  Professor  of  Theology,  Provost  and 
Chancellor  in  Tubingen,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  controversy  between  Flacius  and  Strigel, 
he  journeyed  to  Saxony  (1562),  allayed  the  dis- 
turbances which  had  broken  forth  in  the  Church 
at  Strasburg  (1563),  attended  the  Conference  at 
Maulbronn  (where  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  discussed  with  the  theologians  of 
the  Palatinate),  carried  out  the  Reformation  in 
Hagenau  (1564),  made  a  visitation  throueb 
Braunschweig  (1568),  travelled  through  North- 
ern Germany,  particularly  in  Saxony  and  Den- 
mark (1569),  met  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at 
Prague,  in  the  following  year  made  a  visitation 
through  Mompelgard,  established  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Aalen  (1575),  where  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time  eSectually  repressed,  banished  the 
doctrines  of  Zwingle  and  Flacius  from  the 
churches  in  Lindau  and  Memmingen,  and  recon- 
ciled the  differences  that  agitated  the  Palatinate, 
Regensburg  and  Saxony  (1576).  Andreil  now 
entered  a  new  sphere  of  labor,  the  results  of 
which  surpassed  in  importance  anything  he  bad 
hitherto  accomplished.  The  Evangelical  Church 
having  been  for  some  time  distracted  by  doc- 
trinal controversies,  it  was  proposed  that  these 
should  be  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
mon symbol,  called  the  Formula  Concordiae,  in 
the  composition  and  introduction  of  which  he 
played  the  most  conspicuous  part.  After  Chem- 
nitz and  Chytr'dus  had  made  the  necessary 
alterations  in  his  "  Declaration  of  the  Churches 
in  Suabia  and  the  dukedom  of  WUrtemburg,"  it 
was  selected  as  a  basis  of  union,  with  the  title : 
The  Suabian-Saxon  Form  of  Concord.  The 
Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  havin)^  expressed  a 
desire  for  an  assembly  of  theologians,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  some  fixed  interpretation 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Andreil  proceeded 
to  the  convent  at  Torgau,  where  "  The  Articles 
of  Torgau"  were  composed  (1576).  .\nother 
conference  held  at  the  monastery  in  Bergen  by 
Andrea,  Chemnitz,  and  Selnekker,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Bergen  Form  of  Concord.  Amidst 
the  reproaches  which  his  participation  in  the 
forming  of  this  symbol  brought  down  upon  bim, 
he  was  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  he  had 
been  wholly  actuated  by  love  of  the  truth,  by  the 
sympathy  -of  his  oo-rehgionista,  and  the  appro- 
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bation  of  those  princes  whose  hearts  were  fixed 
apon  aecaring  a  unity  of  belief  for  their  sub- 
jects, particularly  of  the  Elector  Augustus,  who 
presented  bim  with  a  Complutcnsian  Bible,  en- 
riched by  a  flattering  dedication,  written  with 
bis  own  hand.  Though  oppressed  by  domestic 
calamities,  he  was  not  allowed  to  lay  aside  his 
theological  armor.  Iti  1586  he  was  engaged  in 
»  controversy  with  Besa  at  Montbeliard,  in  the 
following  year  made  an  ecclesiastical  visitation 
through  Nordlingen,  Regensburg,  Anspacb, 
Berne,  and  attended  the  religious  conference  at 
Baden  in  the  autumn  of  15^9.  The  hour  of  his 
death  at  last  came.  Having  made  a  declaration 
of  his  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  rectors  and 
elergy  of  Tubingen,  be  confessed,  devoutly  re- 
ceived communion,  and  died  on  7th  of  January, 
1S90. 

Andre&  was  a  man  of  extensive  aoquirements, 
persevering  industry,  and  persuasive  eloquence. 
Ab  a  preacher,  be  was  full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm, 
and  as  professor  and  legislator,  be  displayed  a 
practical  tact  and  skill  which  generally  com- 
passed his  designs.  His  humility  constrained 
him  to  confess  the  infirmities  of  bis  character, 
which  not  nnfreq^uently  hurried  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Christian  moderation,  and,  whilst  de- 
bating against  an  antagonist,  led  him  to  insist 
npon  bis  own  opinions  with  unyielding  stub- 
bornness. His  writings  (over  150,  mainly  pole- 
mical) must  be  classed  among  the  most  inte- 
resting theological  relics  of  the  16th  century. 
References :  /.  V.  Andred,  Fama  Andreana  re- 
Jlorescena,  1630 ;  Adami  Viiae  Theol. ;  FischUn, 
mtmor.  Theol.  Wiriemberg. ;  Schnurrer,  Erldu- 
terungen  der  wftrtt.  Kirchen-Re/orm-und  OeUhr- 
lengetchichte ;  Plank,  Oesch.des  protest.  Lehrbegr. 
Johannsen,  Jacob  Andred'a  concordiattche  Tha- 
tigkeit  in  Niedner't  Zeitschrift  fir  hist.  Thetiogie, 
1853,  3  Heft.  IIabthank. — Ermentrout. 

Andre&,  John  Valentine,  grandson  of  Jacob 
Andrea  and  son  of  John  Andreit,  was  born  at 
Herrenberg,  Aug.  17th,  1586.  Having  finished 
his  studies,  which  he  had  begun  under  the 
aospices  of  Livius,  Erasmus,  and  Friscblin, 
uid  concluded  at  the  University  of  Tubin- 
gen, where,  under  the  tuition  of  M'dstlin,  the 
preceptor  of  Kopler,  he  read  Lipsius,  Lambin, 
Scaliger,  Heinsius,  and  the  poets  of  classic 
antiquity,  he  travelled,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  noblemen,  through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France  and  Italy.  Whilst  residing 
in  Vaihingen  (1614),  where  for  a  period  of  six 
years  be  officiated  as  deacon,  be  composed  the 
greater  part  of  his  writings.  Living  in  an  age, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  supplant  the  prac- 
tical interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  culture 
of  a  warm-hearted  piety  by  the  dead  form  of  a 
dry,  wiredrawn  orthodoxy,  Andre'd  conceived  it 
to  be  bis  duty  to  point  out  and  correct  evils 
that  bad  invaded  the  domains  of  science,  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  society.  In  bis  Menippus,  tive 
tatjfrieorum  dialogorum  ceniuria,  he  rebuked  that 
lifeless  orthodoxj  which,  whilst  contending  fur 
the  form,  neglected  the  essence  of  Christianity ; 
ui  ID  bis  Alelhea  exul  he  vindicated  the  im- 
portance of  philoaophy  and  the  natural  sciences, 
OS  tbe  one  band,  against  the  contempt  in  which 
rt-.  i,td  been  brought;  and.  on  the  other, 
uutut  the  mjstic**^*''^*^"'*'  abuse  of  them  by 


men  like  Paracelsus  and  his  followers.  The  two 
principal  works,  however,  in  which  be  essayed 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  meaningless  mysticism  of 
his  day,  and  to  the  superstition  and  moral  con- 
fusion indissolubly  connected  with  it,  were  the 
Famafraiemitatis,  R.  C.  1614,  and  the  Cotifessio 
fratem.,  R.  C.  1615.  These  publications  on  the 
Order  of  Rosicrucians  were  anonymous,  and  ex- 
cited immense  sensation.  The  author  introduces 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  together  with 
Seneca  and  Cato,  who,  after  consulting  how  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  bnman  family, 
recommend  an  equal  distribution  of  property, 
the  banishment  of  gold,  silver  and  iron,  a  more 
just  apportionment  of  offices,  a  prohibition  upon 
all  intercourse  between  nations,  etc.,  and  call 
npon  all  literati  of  Europe  to  join  the  Brother- 
hood founded  by  Rosencreutz,  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  l4th  century,  visited  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  obtained  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
Magic  Art.  His  contemporaries,  however,  did 
not  imagine  that  bis  object  in  writing  these 
books  was  to  ridicule  this  very  Art,  and  to  con- 
vince them  that,  as  long  as  this  Brotherhood 
concealed  its  wisdom,  common  sense  dictated 
that  the  Bible  alone  should  be  the  rule  of  faith. 
Though  Andre'd,  never  openly  proclaimed  him- 
self the  writer  of  these  treatises,  their  agree- 
ment with  several  other  publications  issued 
under  cover  of  bis  name,  such  as  the  Chymical 
Banquet  of  Christian  Rosencreutz  and  the  Turria 
Babd  s.  judiciorum  de  Fratem.  B.  C.  cfuws,  as 
well  as  the  abuse  and  the  rancorous  malignity 
with  which  bis  enemies  visited  him,  unerringly 
pointed  him  out  as  the  author  of  them. 

The  evil  treatment  he  received  at  home  was 
mitigated  by  the  favorable  regard  of  persons  of 
distinguished  character  and  talents  abroad.  He 
corresponded  with  John  Gerhard  and  Kepler ; 
the  heroic  Conrad  Wiederhold  befriended  him, 
and  the  Duke  Augustus  of  LUneburg  sought 
counsel  at  his  hands.  Whilst  enjoying  literary 
ease  at  Vaihingen,  he  also  wrote  the  Menippus 
posterior,  the  Veri  Christianismi  sdlidaeque  phi- 
losophiae  Ubertas,  the  mylhologia  Christiana  (a 
collection  of  parables),  the  spiritual  jester  (Kurz- 
weil],  and  a  Pastoral  theology  in  verse,  as  hu- 
morous as  it  was  full  of  thought,  which  Herder 
published  in  his  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Theo- 
logy, and  of  which  Harms  makes  favorable 
mention.  In  Calw,  whither  he  went  as  deacon 
in  1620,  Andreil  earnestly  endeavored  to  improve 
the  education  of  the  youn^.  He  also  founded  a 
dyeing  establishment,  which  during  two  hun- 
dred years  has  sustained  thousands  of  students, 
teachers,  and  mechanics,  widows  and  orphans, 
sick  and  destitute  persons.  When  war  distracted 
the  country,  he  remained  steadfast  at  his  post, 
maintaining  order  and  comforting  the  distressed. 
Wheu  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  Lis  appearance, 
he  greeted  him  most  enthusiastically  in  bis  pie- 
iatis  germanae  ad  Giist.  Adolph.  Sueciae  regem, 
principis  Chriatiani  exemplar  dttoquium,  1631, 
and  wh<)n  death  overcame  this  heroic  king,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  profound  grief  in  an  elegy  com- 
posed in  1633.  After  the  unfortunate  batUe  at 
Kijrdlingen,  which  led  to  the  plundering  and 
burning  of  the  greatest  part  of  Calw,  AndreU 
lost  all  bis  property  —  his  library  and  a  fine  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  art.    His  spirit,  however. 
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remained  unbroken.  When  the  pestilence  de- 
vastated the  city,  he  comforted  the  sick,  attended 
to  the  dead,  and  took  care  of  the  orphans.  In 
1639  he  went  as  court-preacher  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  met  with  much  opposition,  not  only 
from  men  of  the  world,  but  also  from  the  clergy, 
who,  because  he  paid  more  attention  to  practical 
Christianity  than  to  polemical  theology,  charged 
him  with  various  heresies.  In  1650  he  was  re- 
moved to  Bebenhaasen,  and  in  1054  to  Adelberg, 
where,  on  the  27th  June  of  the  same  year,  after 
having  given  atterance  to  the  words :  "  This  is 
our  joy,  that  our  names  are  written  in  the  book 
of  life,"  he  expired. 

Valentine  Andre'd.  was  a  man  of  extensive 
erudition.  With  a  clear  insight  into  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  condition  of  his  age,  he  com- 
bined a  ready  wit  and  a  penetrating  judgment, 
which,  together  with  an  honest  zeal  and  a  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  in  the  service  of  truth,  ren- 
dered him  every  way  worthy  of  the  eulogiuras 
Sronounced  upon  him  by  (ierder,  who  called 
ira  "a  rare,  beautiful  soul,"  and  by  Spener, 
who  declared  "  that  if  he  had  power  to  raise  any 
man  from  the  dead  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
that  man  would  be  Valentine  Andrea." 

(Comp.  Hosfbach,  J.  V.  Andreil  and  his  age, 
Berl.  1819 ;  Set/bold,  J.  V.  A.  [Translation  of 
Andrei's  Aut<ibii.gr.  (1642)  — the  2d  vol.  of  Au- 
tobiog.  of  diatingui^ihed  men],  Winterth.  1799; 
Herder  on  J.  V.  Andre'a,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Belles  Lettres  and  Art,  in  his  Works,  20  ThI.) 
Harthann. — Ermenirout. 

Andrew  (an  old  Greek  name  =  manly, 
strung),  an  Apostle  of  Christ,  a  son  of  Jonas,  and 
probably  a  younger  brother  of  Peter,  was  born 
in  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  (John  1  :  44.  42),  but 
resided  in  Capernaum  (Mark  1  :  21,  29).  Pre- 
viously a  disciple  of  John  Baptist  (John  I  :  39), 
he  was  among  the  first  to  follow  Jesus  (John  1 : 
40 ;  Matth.  4  :  18-22).  Next  to  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  Lord's 
special  confidence  (Mark  3  :  18  ;  13  :  3 ;  John 
6:8;  12  :  22 :  Acts  1  :  13),  and  in  the  gospel 
list  of  Apostles,  is  generally  placed  next  to 
Peter.  We  do  not  find,  however,  any  distinct 
portraiture  of  his  character  in  the  gospels,  al- 
though he  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  calm 
and  manly  firmness.  He  is  not  named  in  Acts. 
Of  his  later  history  nothing  is  known  excepting 
through  vague  traditions.  The  oldest  historians 
(Euseb.  3,  1)  report  that  he  labored  in  Scythia; 
hence  the  Russians  claim  him  as  their  Apostle. 
Others  say  that  he  spread  the  gospel  in  Greece, 
then  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  and  appointed 
Stachys  (Rom.  16  :  9)  Bishop  of  Byrantium. 
The  proconsul  Aegeas  is  said  to  have  had  him 
crucified  upon  a  crux  decassata,  in  Patrae.  Tra- 
dition further  reports  that  he  lived  for  three 
days  after  being  fastened  to  the  cross,  all  the 
while  bearing  joyful  testimony  for  Christ  (Fa- 
bric, cod.  apocrj  p.  456,  sqq.).      Vaihinobr.* 

_  Andronions,  Governor  of  Antioch  nnder  An- 
tioch.  Epiph.,  put  the  aged,  banished  high  priest 
Onias  to  death,  and  for  this  was  himself  executed 
by  command  of  the  king  (2  Maoc.  4  :  31,  &o.). 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  XII,  5.  1)  simply  mentions  the 
death  of  Oniaa,  but  this,  as  Wtjier  properly  ob- 
serves, does  not  invalidate  the  credibility  of  the 
account  in  Maccabees.  Hbrzoo.* 


Angariae,— (See  Fasting.) 

Angels. — D'n'/N'  "*  **>*  name  of  the  Deity, 
conveyed  to  the  Israelite  more  immediately  than 
it  does  to  us,  the  idea  of  pluralUy.  And  Deut. 
6:4,  "  Hear,  0  Israel  1  Jehovah  our  God  is  one 
Jehovah ;"  is  so  far  from  furnishing  proof  of  roero 

unity  in  God,  that  D'H 7X  "*  clearly  involves 
the  conception  of  His  plurality  as  ^^^{  *'*'*• 
that  of  His  unity.  Those  operations  of  nature 
which  heathenism  attributed  to  a  multiplicity 
of  deities  are  traced  in  that  passage  to  their  ori- 
ginal single  source.  The  OH'/X  "f  monotheism 
solves  and  abrogates  the  multiplicity  of  poly- 

theism.  Hence  D'H  7N  ""'7  have  a  plural  verb, 
as  in  Gen.  1  :  20 ;  3  :  22 ;  11  :  7.  'Those  agen- 
cies now,  by  which  the  power  of  God  is  revealed 
in  the  world,  are  the  Angels.  AyyOjtt,  from  the 
Sanscrit  ang  ^  to  move,  signifies  the  active  one, 
the  swift  one,  hence  mesnenger  (BShUingk  u. 
Roth.  Sanscr.  WSrterbuch,  and  the  word  Angira*. 
A.   Weber,  Zeitschr.  d.   deutsch.  morgenl.  Oe- 

sellsoh.  B.  8,  393).    "IxSo.  I-XX.  ayycxot,  ia 

derived  from  ^K*7>  'l**  '•'o'  of  which  "1*7  (as 

in  'l7n)  most  have  signified  moving  one's  self 

(=  the  Sanscr.  rakh,  lakh,  to  go),  but  which  now 
occurs  only  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  in  the 
sense  of  sending,  and  in  its  abstract  form  means : 
activity,  operation.     Hence  it  came  to  signify  one 

who  works  out,  completes  (comp.  n5N70.  1 
Chron.  26:30.  LXa.:  x»r»pyia,  jPAt%  in  Man- 
gey  2,  387 :  oyycXot  X;  tr«(>)tw ;  Ilebr.  1 :  14 :  «x> 
fUurtii  ttau)  \iitiipyixii.  xvcvjuafa),  or  more  strictly, 
a  message,  an  embassy,  and  hence  messenger. 
These  divine  messengers  of  the  Hebrews,  being 
manifestations  of  God  Himself,  are  sometimes 
called  gods  (Ps.  82  :  1 ;  97  :  7 ;  138 : 1 ;  Ex.  15 : 

11,  D'7N)  •  »'ao  """s  of  God  (0»n  7Nn  'JD. 

Gen,  6  :  2,  4 ;   D'hSn  OD.  Job  1  :  6 ;  2  :  1 ; 

38  :  7 ;  D'Sx  'J3.  Ps.  29  : 1 ;  89 :  6) ;  because 
their  plurality  proceeds  from  the  unity  of  God. 

A*  0*rT  7N  most  sometimes  be  translated  God 
and  sometimes  gods,  so  0♦55'^p  may  signify 

the  One  holy  one  among  the  multitude  around 
Him  (Hos,  12  :  1 ;  Josh.  24  :  19  ;  Prov.  9  :  10; 
30  :  3),  or  the  multitude  of  His  holy  angels  (Job 
5:1;  15:15;  Zech.  14:5;  Dan.4:14;  8:  13; 
Ps.  89 :  6,  8 ;  1  Thess.  3  :  13),  an  expression  also 
applied  to  the  elect  (1  Tim.  5  :  21)  in  opposition 
to  reprobates  (see  under  Satan).  As  God  ia 
often  not  expressly  named  in  passages  alluding 
to  Him,  so  also  plural  verbs  sometimes  refer  to 
the  angels,  though  they  are  not  mentioned  (Job 
4:  19;  7:3;  Dan.  2:30;  4:  13,28;  Rev.  12: 
6 ;  Luke  12 :  20 ;  John  15  : 6).  God  as  existing 
for  Himself,  in  distinction  from  God  as  ruler  of 
the  world,  is  sometimes  called  the  angel  of  the 
Lord ;  the  divine  agency  in  creation.  His  mis- 
sion; and  the  angels,  the  messengers,  are  the 
special  agencies  employed  in  the  government  of 
the  world.  According  to  Athenagoras  (xpf$0. 
tttfu  XpMf.,  11,  27,  28)  God  exercises  a  general, 
angels  a  special  providence  (fn*  txt  /wpof). 
"God,"  says  Rabbi  Bacbja  (Beresh.,  8)  "works 
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ttrongh   agents"   (n>  x<ui  fumtoi'),  vrhich  he 
thinks  18  indicated  in :  "  Let  u»  make  man,"  &6. 
And  R.  Jonathan  (Sanhedr.,  38)  says  with  refer- 
ence tn  Dan.  4 :  14 :  "  God  does  nothing  without 
eonsoltiog  the  family  above."    All  divine  opera- 
nuns,  whether  natural  or  Bpiritual,  are  performed 
thrMU^h  Angels.    Jacob's  ladder  is  everywhere 
Men   uniting    heaven   and  earth.     All  divine 
manifestations   are   supposed   to  be  through  a 
•imilar  medium,  though  it  may  not  always  be 
expressly  stated.    Josepbus  says  (Arch.  15,  5, 
3 :  rorro  to  (so.  rur  (»yY(Xui>)  ovoua  Sworcu  av^po- 
Kot;  ^iov  f({  fu^arttar  offew.     Hence  John   says 
(1 :  1(<) :  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time." 
even  Christians  only  hope  to  do  so  (1  John  3  :  2), 
but  "the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  Him." 

nKTlsato  refers  to  l^'So  "IxSo  (Job  33  :  23), 

the  toyof  ipfuirtvt  of  Philo  (447,  Ac.,  625 ).  That 
God  always  manifested  Himself  through  an  an- 
gelic medium,  and  consequently  that  divine  and 
angelic  manifestations  were  the  same,  can  be 
clearly  proven  by  numerous  passnges.  Jeho- 
vah's angel  spake  with  Hagar,  and  she  called 
His  name :  "  Thou  God  seest  me"  (Gen.  16  : 
7-13).  When  the  two  angels  led  Lot  out  of 
Sodom,  it  is  said,  Jte  exhorted  Lot  to  save  him- 
self; and  Lot  recognised  God  in  them,  and  ad- 
dressed them  (according  to  the  Masora)  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord^J^N-  ^^^  when  Lot  begged 
permiaeioD  to  flee  tu  Zoar,  He,  who  was  present 
m  tb«  Angels  in  the  glory  of  His  power,  an- 
swered :  "  See  I  have  accepted  thee  concerning 
this  thing  also,  that  I  will  not  overthrow  this 
city,  fur  the  which  thou  hast  spoken"  (19  : 
17-22).  Similar  expressions  occur  also  in  the 
Lord's  manifestations  to  Abraham  (22  :  12-19), 
to  Jacob  (31  :  3.  11,  13;  48  :  16).  and  to  Moses 
(Ex.  3  :  2,  16,  18 ;  4  :  6,  &c.).  In  regard  to  the 
pillars  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  it  is  said:  "Jehovah 
vent  before  them"  (Ex.  13:21),  and:  "The 
angel  of  God  which  went  before  the  camp"  (14  : 
19).  Joshua  (tike  Moses  at  the  buuh)  is  required 
to  lake  off  his  shoes  before  the  "  Captain  of  the 
Lord's  host,"  and  then  "Jehovah  spoke  to  him" 
(Josh.  C  :  2).  The  angel  of  Jehovah  who  ad- 
dressed Gideon  ( Judg.  6  :  12,  Sus.)  is  called  Jeho- 
vah himself  (6  :  14,  16,  23).  When  Manoah 
beard  that  Jehovah's  angel  had  appeared  to  his 
wife,  he  said :  "  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we 
have  8een  God"  (Judg.  13  :  22).  In  each  case, 
however,  the  messenger  is  distinguished  from 
the  Lord  Himself,  and  represents  him  not  in  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  glory,  but  (miy  in  such 
measure  of  it  as  God  thought  proper  to  impart. 
Angels  are  personal  agents,  who  cu-operate  with 
Gtxl.  aa  His  servants,  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  They  are  immortal  (Luke  20  :  36).  As 
God  is  called  ttytvua  (John  4  :  24),  so  they  are 
xnvftara  (1  Cor.  14  :  12,  32;  Hebr.  1  :  14;  Rev. 
22  :  6 ;  Acts  8  :  26,  29,  39).  R.  Jonatltan  says 
(Cbagigab,  14) :  Every  word  that  proceeds  from 
the  month  of  God  begets  an  angel,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten (Ps.  33  :  6)  "  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  (xoyv) 
vere  the  heavens  (angels)  made,  and  all  the  host 
of  them  by  the  breath  {rivivnati)  of  His  mouth." 
Pkilo  consider*  the  Xoyo;  the  same  as  the  v/yt^of 
(1C2.  139,  547,  591,  656),  and  the  oyytxot  as  the 
*»f>i  (122,  402,  442,  463,  638).    'i'bo  sensible 


forms  in  which  angels  appear  are  nature  and 
man.  They  are  corporeal  as  the  created  spirit 
is  corporeal.  And  as  that  which  is  heavenly 
must  assume  an  earthly  garb  in  order  to  be  com- 
prehended by  our  feeble  mind,  angels  usually 
appear  in  a  human  form  (Philo,  655,  656). 
Poetry  has  also  appropriated  this  mode  of  repre- 
senting them.  'To  regard  this  transparent  veil 
as  essential  to  their  being,  would  be  as  crude  a 
conception  of  it  as  to  suppose  it  useless.  All 
angelic  manifestations  in  human  form,  even  when 
they  are  faowtpu;,  are  also,  whether  waking  or 
dreaming,  tv  opaitari  (Acts  10  :  3).  Raphael 
says  (Tob.  12  :  19) :  Ttaaaf  ro;  fifupatf  iMtrowoitijv 
ifiw  xot  ttx  (^a/yov  vis  trtiov  oXXa  opo^tv  Vfisif 
(^(upcirc.  Usually  the  person  addressed  by  an 
angel  does  not  at  once  recognise  him  as  such ; 
thus  Joshua  (6  :  1,  to.).  Lot,  Sus.  Sometimes 
angels  are  called  men  (Gen.  18  :  19 ;  32  :  25  ; 
Ezek.  9  :  10 ;  oomp.  Luke  24  :  4,  with  John  20 : 
12,  and  Acts  1  :  10 ;  Zeoh.  1 :  8, 10 ;  "The  man 
Gabriel,"  Dan.  9  :  21).  Once,  "one  like  unto 
the  S9n  of  man"  (Dan.  10  :  16,  18),  and  the  re- 
verse, "  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  God"  (Dan.  3  : 
25).  At  times  they  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
young  man  (Qen.  19  :  5,  &c. ;  comp.  Mark  16  : 
5,  with  Mattb.  28  :  2,  &a.),  but  always  as  men.. 
The  declaration  of  Christ,  however  (Matth.  22  ; 
30;  Mark  12  :  25 ;  Luke  20  :  35,  3C),  does  not 
necessarily  exclude  all  difference  of  sex.  They 
are  also  accessible.  Those  in  Sodom  took  Lot 
and  his  daughters  by  the  hand ;  Elijah  was 
roused  by  the  touch  of  the  angel  (1  Kings  19 :  5, 
7) ;  and  the  angel  wrestled  with  Jacob  (Gen.  32 : 
25,  &c  ).  They  walk  like  ourselves,  speak  the 
language  of  those  whom  they  address,  and  those 
who  visited  Abraham  ate  what  was  prepared  for 
them.  In  heaven  their  food  is  manna,  hence 
called  angels'-food  (Ps.  78  :  25 ;  LXX.  Wisdom. 
16  :  20),  which  is  a  symbol  of  that  spiritual  food 
which  imparts  and  supports  eternal  life,  to 
angels  ana  men  (John  6  :  31,  &o.).  R.  Meir 
explains  this  to  signify  that  they  are  nourished 
by  the  glory  of  the  Shekinah  (Avodath  Haqqo- 
desh,  46).  Sometimes  they  appear  as  angels  of 
light  (2  Cor.  11 :  14),  in  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
(Luke  2:9;  So&u,  2  Pet.  2  :  10,  Jude  8 ;  Philo 
2,  218 :  jofof  5<  aipi  iwai  voiuJ^ut  xoi  sc  JopvfopsacK 
iwaiui^),  like  lightning  (Matth.  28  :  3),  in  light 
(Vfvxoi;,  Rev.  4:4;  John  20:  12j,  snow-white 
(Matth.  28  :  3),  shining  Jut^xpot;,  (Acts  10  :  30 ; 
Rev.  15  :  6)  garments.  .The  brightness  of  the 
angel  who  delivered  Peter  illumined  the  prison 
(Acts  12  :  7),  and  the  mighty  angel  in  Rev.  10 
is  arrayed  in  dazzling  light.  Seraphim  and 
Cherubim  are  represented  as  winged  (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Revelations).  In  Rev.  14  :  6  it  is  nut 
clear  whether  the  angel's  rapid  motion  (nttoiu- 
vm)  is  by  means  of  wings,  but  Philo  says :  cu  tn 
>c«  xodcu  hmaiMif  tlttfo^vam,  trjf  avu  >tpo{  rw 
xoTfpa  iSv  '/Kixoiuvtu  ti  xcu  i^ufuviu  (2,  656. 
^ijTJii*.  on  Ex.  25  :  20).  Following  these  descrip- 
tions. Christian  painters  have  used  their  richest 
and  mobt  varied  tints  in  delineating  the  ethereal 
and  celestial  form  of  angels. 

The  angelic  sphere,  like  every  other,  presents 
a  great  variety  of  divisions  (xorpio,  Eph.  3  :  15), 
offices,    and    employments.      The    divine    title 

niN3X  mn'.  i^^d  of  ^^^  (p*-  103 :  21), 

implies  this.     There  are  oyycVM  lazvi  snu  ivrofut 
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Hii^oyft  ortts  (sc.  ruv  oMuv  oyyfXuv,  2  Pet.  2  :  11). 
John  citlk  them  wyycijM  (ii^tiipoi  (Rev.  5:2;  10  : 
1 ;  18  :  21).  Enouh,  and  some  other  writers,  say 
there  are  six  of  these.  The  J^r.  Targ.,  on  Deut. 
34,  names  more.  Philo  also  {^titt^/i.  on  Ex.  2d  : 
22)  reckons  six,  which,  with  the  primtsval  one, 
make  up  the  sacred  number  seven.  In  other 
passages,  however,  he  mentions  more.  The 
primaeval  ange)  ia  called  Vtyur ;  the  second  is 
Xoyo{,  from  whom  issues  a  p(ur  of  powers,  the 
creative  (^los)  and  the  kingly  (xvpw;) ;  from  the 
former  the  beneficent,  from  the  latter  the  aveng- 
ing. Subject  to  these,  as  a  seventh  sphere,  is 
the  spirit-world  (xoa/ux  vo^tos),  represented  by 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  law  symbolizes 
the  avenging,  the  ark  the  beneficent  deity, 
and  the  cherubim  the  creator  and  governor.  In 
the  midst  of  the  cherubim  the  xoyof  has  his 

throne.  Such  phrases  as  7X'jn  7N''nfl3i 
met  with  in  later  writings,  remind  us  of  this 
theory  of  Philo.  Even  Ezekiel  (9 :  10)  mentions 
seven  superior  angels.  So  Tobit,  12  :  15,  and 
Rev.  8:2;  4:5  (comp.  Rev.  1 :  4).  The  lamps 
are  stars  (8 :  10) — which  signify  angels  in  1 :  20 
also — and  refer  to  the  seven  planets.  According 
to  the  Testam.  Levis  f3),  these  "angels  of  the 
presence  of  the  Lord"  (one  of  which  is  alluded 
to  in  Is.  G3  :  10),  occupy  the  ^sixth  heaven, 
XtiTHfyiivtis  xat  tiiXaaxofUvoi  Apo;  xvpun  (>ti  itae<u{ 
tfUf  ayvotai;  rue  Sixomov.  Xposftpaai,  Sf  xvpuf  oafujy 
cvuiui;  >joyt.xrpi  xot  anuftaxroy  Apo$if>apav.  They 
ofi'er  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  which  arise  as 
incense  before  God  (8  :  4).  Their  sacerdotal 
dignity  is  also  indicated  by  their  blowing  the 
trumpets.  This  angelic  mediation  is  imitated 
in  temporal  kingdoms,  in  which  the  subject 
reaches  the  royal  ear  only  through  the  mediation 
of  the  attendants  of  the  throne.  A  picture  of 
this  order  of  things  is  found  in  the  arrangement 
of  Solomon's  court  (1  Kings  10  :  8).  And  al- 
though at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom  there  were  more  than  seven  in 
Jerusalem  who  attended  the  king,  only  that 
number  was  selected  to  be  led  away  and  put  to 
death  (Jer.  52 :  25 ;  hat  Jive  according  to  2  Kings 
25  :  19),  because  that  was  the  number  of  the 
Babylonian  Council,  and  sufficed  to  represent 
the  extniction  of  the  Jewish  government.  The 
King  of  Persia  had  the  same  number  of  coun- 
sellors (Ezra  7  :  14;  Esth.  1  :  141.  Michael  is 
one  of  these  chief  angel-princes  (Dan.  10  :  13), 
and  indeed  the  greatest  among  them  (12  :  1), 
"  the  nrchangol"  (Jude  9).  Philo,  who  calls  the 
Xoyo{  (501),  the  Lord  who  was  with  the  angelic 
ho.st  which  appeared  to  Jacob,  an  archangel 
(644),  also  speaKs  of  "  captains  of  the  host  and 
archangels"  (Armen.  of  God,  &c.,  3).  If,  there- 
fore, we  assume  that  there  are  seven  superior 
angels  (a  septemvirate),  and  follow  the  Scrip- 
tural hints  of  their  respective  offices,  Michael 
may  be  regarded  Im  chief  of  the  seven,  and  as 
especially  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  angelic  worship  (Manachoth,  the  last  page ; 
Thosoftha  Chollin,  2,  6) ;  Raphael  as  being  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  angelic 
ministrations  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace ;  and  Oabritl  as  conducting  the  controver- 
sies of  the  angels  with  the  powers  of  darkness, 
and  as  being  also  the  cbiei  angel  of  prophecy 


(Dan.  8  :  16;  9  :  2;  Luke  1: 19;  Rev.  10.  Ori- 
gen,  Tttpt  ofz-t  1>  8,  1;  3,  3,  3).  Joma  (f.  37) 
says,  in  regard  to  the  three  aneels  who  appeared 
to  Abraham,  that  Michael  as  chief  (in  this,  how- 
ever, Joma  errs)  stood  in  the  midst,  Gabriel  on 
his  right,  and  Raphael  on  his  left.  Philo  (Samp- 
son, 16)  mentions  only  Michael  and  Gabriel. 
These  are  the  only  two  named  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. As  these  three  appear  to  have  charge 
of  the  spirit-world,  so  the  other  four  archangels 
seem  to  be  placed  over  the  four  elements,  which 
Philo  (347)  calls  the  "roots  of  the  all,"  and 
(513)  tof  ttaaofOi  op^OK  ft  xot  Svya/uit  which 
compose  the  world.  In  Revelations  we  read  of 
the  "angel  of  th«  waters"  (16:5)  and  "the 
angel  that  had  power  over  fire"  (14  :  18)  —  both 
elements  being  symbols,  the  one  of  the  grace  (as 
in  John  5  :  4),  the  other  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
Gabriel  can  also  call  himself  (says  Pesachim, 
118)  the  prince  of  the  fire,  for  the  angel  having 
control  of  that  element  is  placed  at  his  side 
(Deut.  33  :  2).  That  the  angels  of  the  elemenu 
are  archangels  is  assumed  in  Zobar  on  Numbers 
(p.  417),  where  Michael,  Gabriel,  Nuriel  and 
Raphael  are  said  respectively  to  rule  over  water, 
fire,  air,  and  earth.  Nuriel  (:=  Uriel)  is  the 
angel  of  fire,  aa  his  name  imports.  (This  angel 
is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal,  4  Ezra  4:1;  5 : 
20 ;  10  :  28).  The  Apocr.  book  of  Enoch  also 
names  these  four  (in  chapt.  9,  and  in  connection 
with  others  in  chapk  ^0 ;  comp.  also  chapt.  40), 
BO  too  Pirke  Eliezer.  Rucbiel  is  named  as  the 
angel  of  the  air,  and  in  Berith  Menucba  (37)  as 
set  over  the  winds.  The  voices  of  these  seven 
angels  are  the  seven  thunders  (Rev.  10),  for  the 
thunder  is  the  voice  of  God. 

The  throne  of  God,  before  which  these  seven 
angels  stand,  is  surrounded  (Is.  24  :  23)  by  the 
four  and  twenty  crowned  elders  (Rev.  4 : 4,  &c.), 
corresponding  to  the  chiefs  of  the  twenty-four 
priestly  orders  of  Israel.  They  may  be  consii- 
dered  as  the  privy-council  of  God  (□»££>  "ip  "110, 

Ps.  89  :  6-8;  comp.  I  Kings  22  :  19  ;  Dan.  4 : 
14 ;  7  :  10).  It  is  before  these  that  Jesus  Christ 
will  confess  those  who  confessed  Ilim  before 
men,  and  deny  those  who  denied  Ilim  (Luke  12 : 
8,  9).  One  of  these  24  is  referred  to  in  Rev.  7  : 
13,  &c.;  8  :  3,  &c.  (comp.  5  :  8). 

The  captains  of  the  hosts  of  Jehovah  (Josh. 
5  :  14 ;  Philo),  with  Michael  at  their  head,  has 
each  his  particular  host  ( Rev.  12 :  7  ;  Berachoth, 
32 ;  Pirke  Eliezer,  cbapt.  4).  God  is  represented 
as  attended  by  hosts  (Rev.  19  :  14 ;  Luke  2 :  13 ; 
Acts  7  :  42),  by  heroes  (Joel  3:11;  Ps.  103  : 
20),  with  chariots  and  horsemen  (2  Kings  6  : 
17  ;  2  :  11, 12 ;  Ps.  68  :  18 ;  Rev.  9  :  16).  From 
the  position  of  their  leaders  they  seem  to  be 
divided  into  two  armies,  forming  a  double  choir 
of  angels  (Gen.  32  :  2,  3  ;  Ezek.  1  :  24 ;  Song  of 
Sol.  7:1),  one  on  each  side  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings 
22  :  19).  Oq  this  last  passage  the  bhemoth 
rabba  (122,  on  1  Kings  22  :  25)  bases  the  opin- 
ion that  when  any  man  is  accused  of  sin  before 
God,  one  of  the  angels  near  the  throne  acts  as 
his  advocate,  whilst  another  prosecutes  the  case. 
Angels  of  fire  and  of  water  are  expressly  named, 
and  as  shown  above  belong  together  (Ps.  104  : 
4;  Uebr.  1:7).  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  all  are  thus  formed,  any  more  than  it  ful 
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lew*  from  Job  4  :  18  that  all  are  foolish.    Every 
dim  of  objeota  in  the  physical  world  is  supposed 
to  have  its  ^ardian  angel  among  those  belong- 
ing to  the  highest  order.    Jalqut  (Chadasb,  147) 
tays:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  not  even 
a  blade  of  grass,  but  has  an  angel  placed  over 
it."    They  are  not  all  stars,  but  some  stars,  in 
Origen's  opinion,  are  inhabited  by  an^ls  (itifi 
fZ-  1>  ^)•    Each   phenomenon   has  its  angel 
(John  5  :  4),  and  they  constantly  participate  in 
boman  events.    The  divinely  ordered  concatena- 
tion of  the  world's  history  requires  that  each 
uigel,  or  class  of  angels,  shonld  be  employed  in 
a  more  or  less  subordinate,  but  still  necessary 
office,  and  that,  when  circumstances  demand  it, 
such  angel,  or  class,  should  take  a  more  promi- 
■ent  position  until  his  particular  work  is  done, 
when  he  retires  again.     Thus  we  see  all  the 
various  powers  of  nature  in  lively  activity  for  the 
fforf  of  God.     Chagigah  says  (14) :  "  Day  by 
day  are  ministering  angels  called  forth  from  the 
fire-stream,   sing   their    hymn,  and    disappear 
again,  as  it  is  written  (Lament.  3  :  23) :  *  They 
are  new  every  morning.' "    This  was  a  doctrine 
of  the  Jews  of  which,  according  to  Bereshit 
rabba  (70),  Hadrian  heard,  and  whioh  Justin  de- 
fended ( Tryph.  128).     The  fundamental  powers 
are  not  newly  created  from  time  to  time,  for 
these  are  permanent  (comp.  Jalqut  Rubeni,  n. 
125).     That  fire-stream,  however,  is  referred  to 
in  Daniel  (7  :  10).    The  thousands  named  are  the 

Knn'jri  onSo  or  nism  'o  of  'He 

Babbios,  ministering  angels,  the  owfXot  XKOpvM 
of  Philo,  and  the  nvtvitwta  Uvt.  of  Heb.  1 :  14, 
employed  by  God  and  His  holy  ones.  Some  of 
them  are  employed  in  active  service  (Ps.  103  : 
20,  21),  and  after  performing  their  mission  they 
retnm  with  their  reports  of  what  is  transpiring 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  divine  kingdom  (Job 
2: 1).  Others  stand  around  the  throne  awaiting 
orders  (Zecb.  3  :  7).  But  as  Milton  says  in  his 
■oonet  on  bis  blindness : 

"  Tk«j)  aUo  trve,  wiko  otiijr  tiamd  mul  tmnV 

the  number  of  angels  cannot  be  determined. 
Daniel  speaks  of  them  by  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thoasands,  John  (Rev.  5  :  11)  by  myriads 
opon  myriads  (comp.  Ps.  68  :  18).  Twice  ten 
tboasand  times  ten  thousand  would  be  two  hun- 
dred millions.    But  the  thousands   composing 

this  number  are  represented  as  TKJS'*  *D7K> 

moltiplied  thoasands,  the  mnltiplicator  not  being 
^ren,  so  that  the  multitude  is  as  indefinite  as 
the  myriads  rip3"l  '"  D^u*  33  :  2,  even  apart 
from  the  fhct  that  these  numerals  are  usea  in 
Hebrew  to  express  an  indefinitely  vast  multitude. 

Whilst  "IX'^O,  nyyivof,  is  a  general  designv 

lion  of  the  Divine  agency,  the  term  31^3  ox- 
presses  its  nature.  Derived  from  ■  ^i''.  ^ 
form  (from  kab,  hence  Tedish  $kabh,  Gterman 
lehqffen  (JTuAn,  Zeitochr.  1,  139),  and  English 
tkape),  it  signifies  the  form,  or  the  expression  of 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  material  presented. 
Bat  •  ^-o  signifies  originally  to  separate,  and 
tben  to  form,  and  is  applied  to  furrowing  with 
I  plow ;  hence  31^3  =  iaurut,  a  bull,  which 
to  aoeoont  of  its  strength  and  generative  vigor  I 
10 


was  early  nsed  as  a  symbol  of  the  subjection  of 
the  originally  waste  and  desert  form  of  the  earth 
to  cultivation  and  fertility  (Gen.  1).  This,  too, 
was  the  form  of  the  Cberub  (Ez.  10 :  14 ;  comp. 
1 :  10).  Jeroboam  set  up  the  two  gulden  calves, 
one  at  each  extremity  of  his  kingdom  (1  Kings 
12  :  28,  29),  to  make  the  country  represent  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  thus  render  that  in 
Jerusalem  superfluous,  the  cherubs  of  which 
were  made  like  an  ox,  and  were  symbols  of  the 
power  of  God.  As  the  divine  world-spirit  deve- 
lopes  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  mutually  co-ope- 
rative spirits,  the  cherub  manifests  itself  in 
cherubim,  which  though  manifold  (f1Vn>  Ezek. 
1 :  5,  fuo  in  Rev.)  are  hot  one  being  (HTI'  E«. 
1 :  21-23).  In  Ps.  18 :  10,  11,  God  rode  upon  a 
cherub.  Hence  the  vision  which  Ezekiel  saw  and 
describes  in  chap.  1,  is  called  HDi'lO  PtCJ^Oi 
a  train  of  chariots,  by  the  Rabbins.  These  cha- 
riots of  God,  therefore  (Is.  66 :  15 ;  1  Chron.  28 : 
18 ;  2  Kings  2 :  11,  12),  are  the  Cherubim. 
Philo  says  (456) :  w^pux*  luv  yof  oxtf^  y^<  ^t«  St 
ti  xai  avimof  o  xoofiof  sx  ocja ;  and  on  Ex.  25 :  22 ; 
XoXtjdu  sw  avu^cv  ta  ixcuftmui  ata  ittem  tuv  Svow 
X(ptif3«(;H,  he  remarks  (561) :  wo^  i^vto;)^  luv  tiKu 
tuy  Svra^uy  tor  ^ofov,  moxon  tt  tor  Mluirta, 
mixiXivoiuror  tf  iix/oxf  *".  ftpoi  op^v  tv  navtof 
rvtoxfiotr  (comp.  644).  In  Ztfttiii.  on  Gen.  19  : 
23,  Ac.,  he  speaks  of  the  Svra^i;  of  the  Father 
as  seated  upon  the  universe  as  in  winged  cha- 
riots. The  multitude  of  cherubs  filling  the  holy 
and  most  holy  place  represent  the  hosts  of  an- 
gels. The  two  upon  the  ark  are  the  angels  of 
mercy  and  wrath  (Pbilo,  496 ;  ^ijtrjfi.  on  Gen.  3 : 
24).  Mercy  and  wrath,  taken  together,  are  the 
name  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  34 :  5-7).  They  stood 
face  to  face,  because  by  their  combined  activity 
each  co-operated  with  the  other  (Philo,  ^tjtri(t.  on 
Ex.  25  :  201.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (Gen.  19),  they  co-operate  both  in  the 
rescue  and  punishment.  (In  £xek.  9  and  10  the 
six  named,  Michael  the  deliverer  not  included, 
execute  the  judgment;  but  in  Revelations  7, 
after  he  has  delivered  the  Christians,  he  is  reck- 
oned (8,  &o.)  with  the  seven  avenging  angels.) 
In  addition  to  these,  four  others  are  representea 
as  composing  the  throne  of  God  (in  Ezek.  and 
Rev.],  and  are  hence  called  (Col.  1  :  16)  JkpoMx. 
Wind  and  fire,  the  angels  of  which  elements  we 
found  among  the  seven  archangels,  are  also 
characteristics  of  the  Cherubs  (Ezek.  1:4;  Is. 
66 :  15  ;  Ps.  18 :  11-13),  whose  glory  is  terrible  to 
sinners.  Ministers  of  wind  and  fire  are  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  104  :  4  (Heb.  1 :  7),  after  naming 
the  chariots  of  God  in  verse  3.  The  winds,  ac- 
cording to  the  twofold  sense  of  nini*1  ^be 
spirits  of  the  four  creatures,  are  the  chariot- 
wheels  (Ezek.  1 :  20,  21 ;  ^jSj.  10 :  13  =  tehed 
and  slorm).  The  Cherubs  who  guarded  the  gate 
of  Eden  waved  a  flaming  sword,  the  movements 
of  which  resembled  the  flashing  fire  between  the 
creatures  described  in  Ezek.  1  :  13,  14.  In  this 
respect  the  Seraphs  resemble  the  Cherubs,  as 
their  name  also  indicates.  And  the  rision  of 
Isaiah  is  essentially  like  that  of  Ezekiel  (Mai- 
muni  Dalalai  cU  Hajjirin,  3,  6).  John  (Rev.  4 ; 
8)  assigns  the  six  wings  and  the  Tptoaytov  of 
Isaiah's  Seraphs  to  the  Cherubs  of  Ezekiel.  The 
many  eyes  of  the  Cherubs  (Ezek.  1 :  18 ;  10 :  12 ; 
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Rev.  4 :  6.  8 ;  in  Zech.  4 :  10,  Rev.  5 ;  6,  the  eyes 
tare  gpirit*)  dignify  the  watchers  (Dan.  4 :  14.  17, 
23  ;  in  the  apocrypb.  buolc  of  Enoch  they  often 
nignify  angeU).  Tbey  rest  not  day  nor  night 
(Rev.  4  :  8).  Phih  oaJls  angels  t^ofot,  utioxottoi, 
and  the  highest  celestials  he  calls  uu^tp  luyaXov 
0aatX{u{  of^aXnm  afofueo*  ttanta.  In  Ps.  121  : 
3-5  we  read:  "The  keeper  of  Israel  neither 
slumbereth  nor  sleepeth." 

Angels  are  fartbermore  represented  as  exer- 
cising a  continual  influence  apon  the  history  of 
mankind,  so  that  individuals  and  nations  have 
their  particular  angel.  The  declaration  of  Christ 
warrants  the  belief  that  the  number  of  guardian 
angels  equals  that  of  believers  (Matth.  18  :  10). 
Not,  however,  as  though  such  cared  only  for 
their  wards,  for  in  the  kingdom  of  God  all  sym- 
pathise and  co-operate  with  each  other  (1  Kings 
6:16;  Luke  15  :  7,  10).  Each  guardian  angel 
may  be  considered  as  the  pure  prototype  of  his 
ward ;  hence  the  disciples  (Acts  12  :  15)  sup- 
posed that  Peter's  angel  was  at  the  gate.  Schel- 
ling  says  (at  the  close  of  his  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophv  of  Revelat.) :  "  In  the  fall  man 
severed  himself  from  his  angel,  from  the  true 
ideal  of  his  being;  and  this  happens  with  all 
who  are  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the 
fell."  Essentially  we  are  now  already  a/yytiim 
(Rev.  21  :  17),  although  far  from  being  perfect. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  moments  in  our  present 
state  of  being,  in  which  man's  angel  may  take 
full  poasession  of  bim,  as  in  the  case  of  Stephen 
(Acts  6  :  15).  Our  calling  is  to  be  fxAovytXM 
here,  hereafter  umyyiXoi  (Matth.  22  :  30 ;  Mark 
12:25:  Luke  20:35,  36;  see  Philo,  164). 
When  this  body  of  sin  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
angels  of  death  (Luke  12  :  6),  other  angels  re- 
ceive the  souls  of  believers  and  bear  them  to 
Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  16  :  22)  in  heaven  (2 
Kings  2  :  11).    In  Job  33  :  23  the  "ransom" 

("^^3  °°  covering)  is  the  doing  of  the  angel 

himself  (to  whom,  therefore,  the  title  ^X^'IdD 

is  applicable),  who  defends  (V7y)  the  culprit 
against  the  thousand  seeking  his  destruction  (v. 
22,  angeU  of  death,  Prov.  16  :  14 ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
24:  16;  Ex.  12:13,23;  18.63:10;  1  Sam.  13  : 
17).  When  this  patron-angel  has  duly  admon- 
ished man  of  bis  sin,  and  led  him  to  repentance 
(v.  26 ;  LXX.  y.  23 :  toy  roiiirii  tjj  xofSif  inujtfa- 
^tpnu  npof  xvpuiv),  God  pardons  bim  and  com- 
mands the  same  angel  to  set  the  penitent  at  lib- 
erty. This  "interpreter"  and  mediator  conse- 
quently performs  a  double  office,  as  the  inter- 
preter of  God's  will  to  man  (Tjn'?)  *n<l  *■ 
man's  sympathising  advocate,  who  pleads  for  him 
with  groans  that  cannot  be  ottered  (Rom.  8 :  26), 
and  is  the  same  therefore  as  the  Spirit  to  whom 
that  passage  refers.  A  similar  angelic  media- 
tion between  God  and  man  occurred  in  the  case 
of  Jacob's  vision  (Gen.  28  :  12),  on  which  pas- 
sage Philoiremarks  (642)  that  the  title  angels  is 
properly  applied  to  the  beings  seen  in  the  dream : 
"because  they  announce  (iuarf/ti»Mu<n)  the  Fa- 
ther's will  to  the  children,  and  communicate  the 
children's  wants  to  the  Father,  and  hence  are 
represented  as  both  ascending  and  descending." 
Elsewhere  he  calls  them  itotafitvoiuvaf  «u  Sioy- 
YtMovaof  fo  ff  KUfxt  rov  tfyijiomf  f(H(  vtttptooif 


a/ya^  «u  ^9  PaufiXti  in  nam  vXtjxoM  j^pfux.  And 
again,  more  briefly  (264) :  Hfxa^tvroi  ar^puxu* 
itfO{  ^tov  xai  ^cov  ffpo;  an^funtovf.  In  Kev.  8  : 
3-5  also,  an  angel  offers  as  incense  the  prayers 
of  saints,  and  obtains,  in  answer,  avenging  fire, 
with  which  he  fills  his  cemier,  and  which  h« 
pours  out  upon  the  Jews. 

Each  nation  also  has  its  angel  (^Iff,  Dan.  10 : 
13 ;  >(M  and  xvpiot,  1  Cor.  8:5;  Ecclesiasticus 
17  :  17,  ^ymiiuvof).  Hence,  when  God  resolves 
to  scatter  the  nations  He  says :  Let  vs  go  down 
(Gen.  11 :  7).  According  to  the  Jews  the  patron- 
angels  do  not  understand  Aramaic  (hence  Jews 
use  only  the  Hebrew  in  their  prayers),  excepting 
Gabriel,  by  whom  Joseph  was  taught  the  70 
languages  of  the  earth  (Shabbath,  f.  12  with  the 
Thosafuth.  Sota  f.  33).  The  t^  unitedly  ar« 
placed'  under  one  holy  angel  (Dan.  10).  The 
heathen  are  governed  and  mediated  (oro/tafa 
orofia^oiuva)  by  apxo*  tfovsuu  Svmfuif  anipcori^rt;, 
Eph.  1 :  21.  The  ap;pu  have  precedence  of  the 
i^ovaau,  and  these  of  the  Smofuif  (comp.  Jude  6 ; 

1  Cor.  15  :  24.    Only  the  first  two  occur  in  CoL 

2  :  10 ;  Eph.  3  :  10 ;  only  the  last  two  in  1  Pet 

3  :  22,  where  ay/cVit  are  named  as  those  not 
concerned  with  the  heathen.  In  Rom.  8  :  33 
ayyitjM  are  opposed  to  op^o*  ivcLfuif)  In  £ph. 
1 :  21  xvftotrirtf  are  added  as  a  fourth  order,  and 
probably  correspond  with  the  xoofioxfutoftf 
named  in  Eph.  6  :  12,  after  opzcu  and  i^o%auu,  as 
itntvftatixa  ttft  ttttufjfuxt  tv  ton  (Xovpartot;.  In 
Col.  1  :  16  the  ^ro*  and  xupiorj/tf  j  are  named 
as  clo-sses  of  the  ouipaTa,  and  next  to  these,  omit- 
ting the  imaiuii,  the  two  highest  orders  in  their 

£  roper  gradation :  the  opjm  and  t%mxiuu.  God 
[imself  divided  among  the  nations  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  whole  host  of  heaven,  which 
the  Jews  are  forbidden  to  worship  (Deut.  4 :  19). 
In  this  division  of  nations  under  as  many  angels 
(70,  according  to  the  Targ.  Jer.  on  Gen.  11  :  7, 
8 ;  and  Pirke  Eliezer,  chapt.  24)  as  there  were 
princes  (Deut.  32  :  8),  or  assignment  of  angels 
to  those  nations,  God  reserved  Israel  as  His  pecu- 
liar inheritance  (Deut.  32  :  9).  Hence  in  Col. 
1 :  16  national  angels  alone  are  named  in  addi- 
tion to  those  having  charge  of  the  powers  of 
nature  (^poixx),  because  the  angel  of  Israel  (Dan. 
12  :  1 ;  the  prince  of  Israel,  10  :  21)  is  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God  Himself  (John  1 :  18).  lie 
is  the  creator  of  the  angels  also  (Heb.  1 :  10). 
But  their  spheres  of  activity  were  created  simul- 
taneously with  themselves,  as  essential  to  their 
existence.  When  the  earth  was  established  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  (Job  38  :  7) ;  they 
were  created,  therefore,  as  early  as  the  third 
day,  and  not,  as  some  erroneously  assert,  on  the 
fifth,  still  less  in  the  evening  of  the  sixth.  And 
yet  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  were  cre- 
ated on  the  second,  but  rather  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  six  days'  work.  When  God  created 
the  wofld,  the  primary  elements  of  which  are 
the  four  inferior  archangels.  He  also  created 
beneficent  and  punitive  agencies,  in  subordina- 
tion to  Himself.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  archangels  were  first  created,  as  the  firstborn 
was  begotten.  The  name  already  of  the  angel 
of  Israel,  Michael,  is  a  challenge  to  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  God  of  Israel  (Ps.  89  :  8 ;  Jer.  49  : 
19 ;  50  :  44).  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  gods,  and 
the  Lord  of  lords  (Deut.  10 :  17 ;  Ps.  136 : 2,  3). 
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All  they  most  serve  Him  and  Israel,  "  thp  best 
portion  of  mankind,"  over  whom  Michael  is 
placed  (Enoch  20  :  5).  In  this  sense  he  is  pre- 
eminently "the  (p«at  prince"  (Dan.  12  :  1),  al- 
though he  aids  the  angel  of  the  Gentiles  (Uan. 
10 :  13.  21).  and  is  aided  bv  that  angel  (11 ":  1), 
tnd  is  called  (10  :  13)  merely  one  of  the  angelic 
princes. 

Blanifestations  and  activities  of  this  same 
mighty  Prince  occur  throughoat  the  entire  his- 
tory of  "  the  chosen  people,"  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  forward.  He  tarried  jrith  Abraham 
(Gen.  18  :  22)  whilst  the  other  two  angels  went 
on  towards  Sodom.  The  God  of  Abraham  is 
»lw>  the  Ghid  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Ex.  6  ;  3). 
From  the  night  in  which  Jacob  wrestled  with 
the  angel,  and  received  the  title  "  Israel,"  Mi- 
chael is  known  as  "  the  Prince  of  Israel"  Ualq. 
Chadath,  f.  91).  It  is  by  an  angel  that  JacoD 
says  (Gen.  48  :  16)  he  was  "  redeemed  from  all 
evil."  It  was  he  who  appeared  to  Hagar,  to 
ssre  Abraham's  seed  in  Ishmael.  It  is  of  him 
Isaiah  speaks  (63  :  9.  The  LXX.,  to  make  God 
more  prominent  in  the  matter,  renders    *    * 

■Ml  cnrrof).  This  "angel  of  His  presence"  is 
Michael.  He  also  appeared  to  Moses  (Ex.  3). 
He  is  therefore  the  Shekinah,  for  Hi'DC  '* 
Gild  as  He  abode  in  the  bush  (Deut.  33  :  16  * 
fIJO  'iDO  '•  *"*'  ^^  guide  who  led  Israel 
through  the  wilderness,  commonly  called  Meta- 
tron  by  the  Jews  (the  book  of  Zorobabel  says 
this  guide  was  Michael:  pitOOP  NIH  'JN 

♦OC  SiO'Ol  D'JSn  -IB').  Jletairon, 
like  angel,  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  the  official 
title  of  the  protector  of  the  people  in  the  wil- 
deroeaa.      As  Onkelos  translated    Ex.   23  :  20 

TlSC 7  ^7  T^lSO/t  this  angel  sent  before 
the  people  (Ex.  33 : 2)  was  also  called  llltSQt*  de- 
rived from  ")E33  (comp.  mCOQ  and  p^^^J^), 
gaardian  angel,  watchman.  K.  Bachja  (on  the 
Pentateuch,  f.  98),  gives  ni'Dp'  =  watch,  as 
the  third  meaning  of  Melalron,  since  niPK'D 
=  the  Aramaic  HIOQ,  and  "because  He  who 
watche»  ("1012')  °'*''  ^''*  world,  is  also  Israel's 
keeper"  (Pa.  121  :  3-5).  And  inasmuch  as  it  is 
said  in  verse  21,  "  my  name  is  in  him,"  it  has 
L^en  attempted,  in  the  style  of  more  recent 
methods,  to  show  the  equivalence  of  the  name  of 
thia  angel  with  that  of  God,  by  comparing  their 
mpective  numerical  value.  This  was  done  by 
repe«ting  the  (Q  instead  of  inserting  the  dagesh, 
which  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  dupli- 
cation of  that  letter  in  the  cognate  radical 
K*1*O^D'  '^'■*>">  '^  ^B  °^°  ^^^  >^  stated, 
p-)QOO  'n**  HB'  ^t*"  e<l"»l  314-  The  ear- 
liest occorrence  of  the  name  Metatron  is  in  Sifri 
on  Deut.  32  :  49 ;  then  in  the  Targ.  Jer.  on  Gen. 
5  :  24.  Metatron,  in  whom  the  name  of  God  is 
foand,  ia  the  Shekinah.  This  furthermore  desig- 
natea  the  abode  of  God  in  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
29  :  45,  46;  40  :  35),  and  in  Jerusalem  (Deut. 
(33  :  12).  Metatron  and  Michael  therefore  are 
thA  eame,  and  be  is  the  angel  of  larael.  (Be- 
ridea  the  paosages  already  quoted,  see  Ex.  14  : 
19;  32  :  34;  W  :  17;  Numb.  20  :  16;  Acta  7  : 


38,  53 ;  Gal.  3  :  19 ;  Heb.  2  :  2).  It  was  Mi- 
chael (Jude  9)  who  contended  with  Satan  about 
the  body  of  Moses,  which  God,  as  Michael,  had 
buried  (Deut  34  :  6) ;  who  appeared  to  Joshua  ' 
(5  :  13),  and  to  Gibeon  (Judges  6  :  11) ;  who 
foretold  the  birth  of  Sampson  (13  :  3,  &c.) ;  who 
stayed  the  angel  of  the  plague  (2  Sam.  24  :  16, 
&c.:  1  Chron.  22:  15,  &c.) ;  who  "chased  and 
persecuted"  the  enemies  of  Israel  (Pa.  35  :  5,  6); 
who  kept  off  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  14:19)} 
stopped  Balaam  (Numb.  22  :  22) ;  destroyed 
Sennacherib's  army  (Is.  37  :  36) ;  who,  with  bis 
subordinate  hosts,  encamps  round  about  them 
that  fear  the  Lord  (Ps.  34:8;  91:1],  12; 
Matth.  4:6);  who  fed  Elijah  (1  Kings  19  :  5. 
iK.);  who  preserved  the  three  men  in  the  fur- 
nace (Dan.  3  :  25) ;  who  sent  Elijah  to  Abaz  (3 
Kings  1  :  3,  4) ;  and  consecrated  Isaiah  to  the 
prophetio  office  (Is.  6).  He  is  the  angel  who 
interceded  for  Job.  "He  is  called  the  Prince 
of  Israel  because  he  procures  their  wants,  and 

mediates  for  them,  and  is  their   '2^'0  f'^O 

UTiwV"  (Arodath  haqqodesh  3,  4.  f.  59).  The 
angel  referred  to  in  Zechariah  1  and  3  is  also 
(according  to  Jude  9)  Michael.  But  althoush 
this  same  angel  predominated  in  the  entire  hia- 
tory  of  Israel,  he  nevertheless  employed  many 
others,  nay,  a  special  one  for  every  particular 
event  (Ex.  23  :  23 ;  Acts  7  :  35).  And  yet  each 
one  seems  at  the  same  time  to  involve  many,  so 
that  in  each  instance  there  seem  to  be  many,  and 
yet  one  and  the  same.  It  is  only  when  we  dis- 
turb this  lively  representation  of  multiplicity  in 
unity,  for  the  sake  of  anatomising  the  idea,  that 
we  can  ascertain  whether  in  any  particular  casQ 
but  one  or  many  angels  are  engaged,  or  whether 
it  is  always  one  and  tlie  same,  or  a  different  one 
each  time. 

In  the  congregation  of  Israel  God  operated 
through  priests  and  prophets.     The  sacerdotal 

court  was  called  DTt'^K'  inasmuch  as  God 
judged  through  it.  The  Levitical  priesthood 
also  was  expressly  called  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
of  hosts  (ftlal.  2:5;  comp.  Prov.  5 :  5,  where 
the  LXX.  has  ^(o«).  The  prophets  are  oftea 
called  messengers  nf  God  ( Hag.  1 :  13  ;  2  Chron. 
36 :  15.  LXX!).  Philo  calls  Moses  oMMtfn^ijf 
SHU  apjwry«JU){  {^nttift.  on  Gen.  18 :  6, 7).  In  the 
case  of  Zechariao,  the  angel  who  spake  in  him, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  stood  between  the  Seer 
and  Jehovah,  and  God  tells  the  angel  what  to 
say  to  the  prophet  There  is  one  Spirit  in  all 
the  prophets  (I  Cor.  12 :  8-11).  as  well  of  the 
Old  as  of  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  19  :  10),  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  1 :  10, 11).  Nevertheless 
each  has  his  own  peculiar  jtviviut;  hence  the 
xwDIMWo  jtpotift**  (I  Cor.  12 ;  14 :  32 ;  Rev.  22 : 
6),  which,  according  to  Zechariah,  are  also  an- 
gels.   The  name  of  the  last  canonical  prophet 

is  significant:  ♦3K70  (=  ""J  angel,  Mai.  3: 

1).     The  messenger  spoken  of,  however,  was  the 

priesthood,   and    the  prophetical  office,  whose 

restoration  this  last  of  the  pld  prophets  described 

as  a  return  of  Elijah,  who  was  the  first  and  most 

notable  representative  of  the  office  (Mai.  4 :  23). 

.  "  Elihu  was  an  angel  who  descended  from  hea- 

j  Ten  to  dwell  with  men"  (Ammumdeha  Shiba,  t 

!  43).    After  the  way  has  been  prepared  the  Lord 
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Himself  descended  (Mai  3 : 1).  The  coming  of 
"  the  angel  of  the  covenant"  was  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  Jeremiah,  amid  troublous  times,  nad 
foretold  a  new  covenant  (31  :  31,  Ik.),  and 
thenceforward  the  angel  who  should  conclude 
it  was  most  ardently  longed  for.  Malachi  recog- 
nised in  the  priestly  and  prophetic  offices,  the 
workings  of  the  angel  of  preparation  —  both 
offices  should  culminate  in  the  Messiah, 

The  kingly  office  is  also  an  angel  of  God  (Zeoh. 
12  :  8).  Only  David,  however,  is  compared  to 
an  angel  of  God,  on  account  of  bis  extraordinary 
wisdom.  (This  is  done  four  times :  1  Sam.  29  : 
fl;  2  Sam.  14 :  17,  20;  19  :  28).  The  God  of 
Israel,  who  wrought  among  His  people  by  pro- 
phets, priests,  and  kings,  determined  that  these 
offices  should  be  gloriously  perfected  in  One 
Person,  by  whom  the  new  covenant  between  God 
and  His  people  should  be  confirmed.  And  as 
He  accomplished  this  in  Himself,  He  became 
the  incarnate  "covenant  of  the  people"  with 
God  (Is.  42  :  6).  Thus  Metatron,  Shekinah, 
Michael,  the  Memra,  the  Son — in  a  word  Jeho- 
vah, however  variously  named,  who  had  ruled 
for  ages  in  Israel,  became  man  in  the  Messiah, 
and  this  was  the  constant  expectation  of  all  those 
Jews  who  understood  by  faith  the  purposes  of 
God.  According  to  Is.  9  :  5  (LXX.)  Christ  was 
expected  as  the  luytArn  ^oiA,i;(  ayycXo;,  who  should 
hnng  the  great  ivayfiXuni.  The  necessity  also 
of  the  twofold  coming  of  Christ,  in  humiliation 
and  glpry,  was  known  before  he  appeared.  Even 
then  those  who  had  eves  to  see,  were  made  to 
perceive  and  declare,  wnat  an  apostle  long  after- 
wards explained  to  bis  Hebrew  brethren,  that 
Christ  (Heb.  1),  who  was  the  Son  of  God,  &o.,  was 
higher  than  the  angels.  For  which  of  the  angels 
did  God  call  His  son  this  day  begotten  ?  Was  it 
not  the  Messiah  alone?  For  although  they  all 
are  sons  of  God,  the  expression  "this  day  be- 
gotten" invests  the  title  as  applied  to  Christ  with 
extraordinary  significance.  It  is  said,  also,  of 
the  second  coming  of  the  First-bom,  when  He 
will  manifest  Himself  not  only  to  the  Jewish  but 
to  the  Gentile  world  (t({  triv  outoviurrni),  all  the 
angels  of  God  shall  worship  Him.  The  future 
OMov/ut^,  therefore,  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
angels,  as  was  the  ancient  (Heb.  2  :  5).  Then 
will  be  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  (97  : 
6,  7,  9 ;  "godi"  =  national  angels  (see  Heb.  1 : 
6) ;  LXX.,  owjVw).  The  "  gods  of  the  nations" 
[=  angels  of  the  Gentiles),  will  be  made  subject 
to  the  Messiah  of  Israel  (Heb.  2  :  16 ;  Rev.  2  : 
26,  27).  And  whilst  angels  are  compared  to 
wind  and  fire  (Ps.  104  :  3,  A),  i.  e.,  changeable 
elements,  the  throne  of  the  Son,  who  is  exalted 
V  above  His  fellows"  (Heb.  1 :  9),  shall  endure 
for  ever.  .  "  The  heavens"  (<>=  angels)  "  are  the 
work  of  His  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  He 
shall  remain."  All  other  angels  are  His  minis- 
,  tering  spirits,  even  the  highest  of  them  (y.  14), 
whom  He  employs  in  serving  His  saints  (for 
whom  not  the  angels  only,  but  the  world  was 
diade).  Thus  much  we  learn  from  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  As  Christ  is  exalted  above  the 
angels,  so  also  His  people,  in  whom  He  lives. 
Paul,  referring  probably  to  Wisdom  3  :  8,  says, 
"  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world,  and  angels" 
(1  Cor.  6:2,  3.  The  xoo^to;  comprehends,  ao- 
wrding  to  1  Oor.  4 :  9,  oyytMxt  and  tuf^futtini). 


In  the  fullness  of  time  the  Xoyo;  (afxoyyrXo;, 
PhUa,  501)  became  man.  In  Gal.  4  :  14  Paul 
regards  Christ  as  an  angel,  even  the  highest  uf 
all.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  proclaimed  His 
birth  to  the  shepherds  (Luke  2:9.  13);  His 
angel  warned  Joseph  (Matth.  2  :  13) ;  angel* 
ministered  to  Him  in  the  temptation  (Matth.  4  : 
11;  Mark  1:  13).  At  length  Elijah  came,  in 
the  person  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matth.  11 :  10; 
Mart  1 :  2,  Ac.;  Luke  1 :  76;  7  :27;  John  5  : 
35),  a  prophet  of  priestly  descent.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  His  ministry  Jesus  told  His  disciples : 
"  Ye  shall  see  the  heavens  open,  and  the  ansels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son 
of  man"  (John  1 :  52).  The  founder  of  reno- 
vated Israel  should  realize  the  promise  given 
anciently  to  Jacob.  This  promise  has  been  fol- 
flUed  in  the  wonders  wrought,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  which  is  Hii  body.    A 

/1p  DD  ■*"  heard  at  His  baptism  (Matth.  3  : 

17 ;  Mark  1 :  11 ;  Luke  3  :  22),  and  during  hia 

last  address  to  the  multitude  (John  12  :  28,  29). 
An  angel  ministered  to  Him  in  Gethsemane 
(Luke  22  :  43),  the  spirit  that  helpeth  our  in- 
firmities (Rom.  8  :  26).  He  assured  Peter  that 
12  legions  of  angels  were  at  His  command  (John 
18  :  3  ;  Matth.  26  :  53).  They  are  under  Him, 
as  legions  under  a  centurion  (Matth.  8  :  9).  For 
Him,  whose  meat  was  to  do  the  will  of  His 
Father,  must  all  the  angels  serve.  The  "Angel 
of  the  Covenant,"  however,  freely  assumed  the 
sufferings  which  he  might  have  repelled.  Tbas 
He  became  not  merely  the  mediator  of  the  cove- 
nant (Heb.  8:6;  9  :  15 ;  12  :  24)  but  "  the 
covenant  of  the  people"  (Is.  42  :  0),  for  the  new 
covenant  is  in  His  own  blood  (Luke  22 :  20),  and 
indeed  the  covenant-saorifioe  itself.  The  seven 
spirits  of  God,  which,  standing  before  the  throne 
of  God,  are  named  before  Christ  (Rev.  1  :  4), 
serve  as  the  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  5  :  6), 
employed  in  surveying  the  operations  of  nature 
ana  the  mnvcments  of  the  world.  As  God  is 
called  the  King  of  kings,  &c.  (1  Tim.  6  :  IS),  so 
also  the  Lamb  (Rev.  19  :  16 ;  17  :  14).  He  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  the  world,  heins  seated  in 
the  midst  of  the  four  cherubim  (5  :  o)  upon  the 
throne  of  God  (22  :  1,  3).  Angels  ministered  at 
his  resurrection.  After  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ((itxouu^  n  itvcv/tafi),  Christ  ap- 
peared through  angels  (u^^  awtXo({),  as  in  the 
case  of  Paul  (Acts  9;  27  :  23);  and  of  Peter 
(Acts  12) ;  and  of  Cornelius  (Acts  10  :  II);  and 
of  Philip  (Acts  8  :  26,  29,  39 ;  see  also  Acts  5  : 
19).  The  angels  marvel  at  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (1  Cor.  4  : 
9),  and  desire  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  gos- 
pel (1  Pet  1 :  12).  The  apostle  rejoices  (Epb. 
3  :  8-10)  in  being  chosen  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen,  by  which  the  manifold  wis- 
dom of  God  is  made  known  to  the  heavenly 
principalities  and  powers  which  preside  over  the 
Gentile  world.  Far  above  all  these  heathen 
gods,  has  Messiah  been  exalted  (Col.  2  :  10)  to 
sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Eph.  1 :  21 ;  Heb. 
1  :  13 ;  1  Pet.  3  :  22),  to  signify  that  He  who 
came  the  first  time  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  as 
prophet  and  priest,  will  come  again  as  royal 
I J  ndge.   Then  will  the  Lord  descend  with  a  shoot 
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(1  Theas.  4 :  16)  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
tnd  tramp  of  God  —  Michael  attending  Him  in 
the  capacity  of  Gabriel.    Then  will  He  be  xe- 
Tcakd  vith  His  mighty  angels  (2  These.  1 :  7), 
in  His  own  glorj,  and  that  of  the  Father,  at- 
tended by  myriads  of  holy  angels,  to  reward  each 
one  according  to  His  works  (Mattb.  16  :  27 ;  25 : 
31;  Mark  8  :  S8;  Luke  9  :  26;  1  Thess.  3  :  13; 
Jade  14).     Angels  will  be  the  reapers  in  that 
jiarrest  (Mattb.  13 :  39 ;  Rev.  14 :  14,  ias.).    The 
Son  of  man  will  employ  them  as  His  agents  in 
the  Anal  ca«tini|  oat  of  the  wicked  (Mattb.  13  : 
41,  49),  and  dMiveraooe  of  His  saints  (Mattb. 
24 :  31).    Then  every  knee  in  heaven  also  shall 
bow  (Fhil.  2  :  10),  and  its  powers  shall  be  aha- 
kan  (Mattb.  24 :  29).    Yea,  the  heavens  shall 
DMS  away  in  that  new  creation  (Heb.  1  :  11). 
Hicbael,  die  defender  of  ancient  Israel,  shall  then 
wme  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  new  (Rev.  12 : 
7).    Every  Christian  congregation  also  has  its 
aogd  or  spirit  (Rev.  1,  &o.    Among  the  ayyt>M)t, 
named  1  Cor.  11  :  4,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  erro- 
■aoosly  olasses  tmn  tait  txxxijsuu;  tnSpvfuvovf 
itufa  >Mv),  who  especially  inflaencm  its  overseers. 
The  day  ftnd  hour  of  His  second  coming  are  said 
by  Jeaus  to  be  unknown  even  to  angels  (Mattb. 
24 :  36).     Bat  when  the  time  of  His  coming  in 
loyal  power  was  at  hand,  He  revealed  it  to  His 
servants  by  His  ansel  (Rev.  1:1;  22  :  16),  also 
called  an  angel  of  Ood  (22 : 6),  who  was  the 
Spirit  whom  He  bad  promised  to  send  from  His 
Father,  and  who  was  really  ponred  oot  upon  His 
diseiplea,  and  in  whom  John  was  when  he  be- 
held the  angelic  revelation  made  to  him  (to  which 
the  wf^i;  ovyxiUHf  is  also  applicable). 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  Swofuif  are 
set  a*  spiritoal  powers  over  nature  and  man,  and 
hence  man  fears  the  angels ;  but  as  powers  they 
are  also  mere  possibilities,  which  are  realised 
•nly  in  nature  and  man,  and  are  therefore  sub- 
ject to  these.  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
labjeet  to  the  prophets  (1  Cor.  14  :  32 ;  comp.  1 
Joho  4  :  1-3).  On  account  of  the  close  union 
between  possibility  and  reality,  of  power  and 
operation,  neither  of  which  is  complete  without 
the  other,  the  angel  calls  himself  the  fellow-eer- 
vmnt  and  brother  of  John  (Rev.  19  :  10 ;  22  :  9). 
Ood  is  served  by  both  man  and  angels.  Even 
Christ  repeb  Satan's  solicitation  by  ouoting  the 
words :  "  Tboa  sbalt  worahip  the  liora  thy  Ood" 
(Deat.  6  :  13 :  Mattb.  4  :  10).  So  too  the  angel 
in  Her.  22 :  8,  9.  For  the  worship  of  angels 
cannot  be  allowed,  and  is  derogatory  to  their 
Head,  the  Firstborn  by  whom  they  all  were  oro- 
ated  (Col.  2  :  18,  19 ;  1  :  16).  They  are  not  to 
be  adored  as  gods,  even  subordinately  to  Qod, 
seeiog  that  the  indivisible  honor  of  Cfod  would 
dioe  be  degraded  (<•)•>  ttf  tm  Bum  tuv  jxav 
magiaror  nw  oduuprror  ti/itpi.  Origen,  vs.  Cels.  8, 
57. 58).  Origea,  however,  is  not  opposed  to  such 
sapplieations  to  angels  as  are  kept  within  these 
limits  (comp.  Haudbach,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1839,  p. 
355,  Ac.).  The  second  Council  of  Nice,  in  de- 
ciding '  that  angels  might  receive  jotouia  or 
ttfHpeaaj  ttfo«xmnfatf,  but  not  iatftia,  did  not  op- 
pose the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Church.  For 
ertn  Jiuiin  aays  (ApoL  1,  6)  that  the  Father, 
and  the  Son  who  came  from  the  Father,  as  well 
It  the  host  of  good  angels,  and  the  spirit  of  pro- 
pbeor,  ma/t  >"  reason  and  truth,  be  devoutly 


honored  and  invoked  by  Christians  {ttfieiu^  «m 
Ttpoaxvimiiitt'  ioyff  xa*  aXt/^i^  tiitavttf).  So  too 
Athanagoras,  7<f  i<t&.  11.  In  a  similar  sense  Paul 
charges  Timothy  (1  Tim.  5 :  21)  before  God,  and 
Christ,  and  the  elect  angels. 

In  addition  to  general  works  on  Dogmatics, 
and  on  the  History  of  Dogmas,  those  cited  by 
Brttschneider,  System.  Entwickl.  aller  in  d. 
Dogm.  vorkomm.  Begriffe,  4.  Aufl.  1841,  and 
HengiUnberg  on  the  Pentateuch,  especially  on 
Oenesis,  may  be  consulted.  For  the  Rabbinical 
development  of  Angelology,  see  Bisenmenger'* 
Entdeoktes  Judenthum,  1711 ;  and  OJrSrer,  das 
Jahrhundert  des  Heils.  1. 1838. 

Lie.  Dr.  BShmbk.* 

A]lffeIi<H>rd«n,  founded  by  the  Doohens  To- 
relli  of  Ouastalla  (who  became  a  widow  for  the 
second  time  in  her  25tb  year),  for  virgins  who 
vowed  to  live  in  the  purity  of  angels  (hence  their 
name),  were  sanctioned  by  Paul  III.,  and  bound 
by  the  roles  of  Augustine.  Released  fnim  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  they  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Bamabites  in  Milan,  where  the 
Order  possessed  its  first  hoase.  Originally  they 
were  not  confined  to  oonvento,  but  attended  the 
Bamabites  on  their  missions.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing their  coarse  raiment,  the  wooden  cross 
worn  upon  their  breast,  the  cord  around  their 
neck;  and  the  crown  of  thorns  which  they  occa- 
sionally wore,  their  loose  manners  gave  offence, 
and  the  orders  died  ont  in  many  places.  Subse- 
quently they  were  generally  required  to  live  in 
secluded  monastories.  Hirzoo.* 

Angilnm,  Bishop  of  Meti  (768-791),  Abbot 
of  Senones,  and  sncoessor  of  Fulrad  of  St  Denys 
as  arch-chaplain  of  Charlemagne.  After  780  he 
was  styled  Arohbishop,  rather  however  in  an 
honorary  than  official  sense ;  for  Metz  never  was- 
a  Metropolitan  See.  The  continuation  of  the 
Chronicles  of  Fredegar  (the  Nibelungen)  was 
probably  the  work  of  Angilram ;  at  least  their 
termination  with  Charlemagne's  expedition 
against  the  Avari  (791)  is  coincident  with  An- 
gUram's  death.  He  is  now,  however,  more, 
noted  as  the  reputed  author  of  the  CapUula,  so 
closely  connected,  in  the  history  of  canon  law, 
with  the  i^mrtofu  Decretal*.  A  collection  of 
church  statutes  bearing  Angilram's  name,  by 
which  the  civil  relations  of  bishops  (especially 
their  exemption  from  civil  prosecutions)  were 
settled,  was  first  discovered  in  the  Frankish  em- 

Sire  in  860,  during  the  dissensions  of  the  two 
[incmars.  The  MSS.  assign  two  different  titles 
to  the  coUeotion.  One  of  these  says  the  statutes 
were  compiled  by  Angilram  and  handed  by  him 
to  Pope  Hadrian.  The  other,  and  more  common 
title,  states  precisely  the  reverse  of  this,  and 
specifies  Sept  19,  785,  the  day  on  which  Angil- 
ram's case  was  tried  at  Rome,  as  the  time  when 
Hadrian  banded  the  collection  to  bim.  A  criti- 
cal investigation  of  the  claims  of  these  respective 
titles  will  unquestionably  result  in  favor  of  the 
second.  Hincmar's  reference  to  it,  and  its  more 
difficult  style,  upon  which  the  first  title  may 
fairly  be  considered  an  improvement  (whilst  the 
reverse  is  improbable),  indicate  this.  That  the 
Pope,  as  judge,  should  thus  have  played  into  the 
bands  of  the  aooused  Angilram,  or  that  Angil- 
ram should  have  offered  a  document  so  favorable 
to  the  civil  exemption  of  bishops,  are  indeed 
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■erious  difficulties.    Bat  still  less  can  the  other 
vi«w  be  msintaiDed,  thnt  the  second  title  was 
framed  out  of  the  first,  and  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  case,  arising  from  the  relation  of  the  jud^ 
to  the  accused,  was  thus  created.     Hence  this 
more  common  form  may  be  regarded  as  the  only 
authentic  one.    This,  however,  does  not  invest 
h  with  historical  truthfulness,  for  its  statements 
are  grossly  contradictory  and  false.    Thus  it  can 
be  certainly  ascertained  that  no  trial  of  Angil- 
lam  tonic  place  in  Rome  on  the  day  specified. 
When  Uildebold  was  appointed  arch-chaplain, 
Charlemagne  stated  before  the  Council  at  Frank- 
furt (794),  that  during  Angilram's  incumbency 
a  papal  dispensation  of  non-residenco  bad  been 
obtained  through  his  (Charlemagne's)  interven- 
tion.    Fulrad's  predecessor  died  July  16,  784. 
The  transaction  concerning  Angilram,  therefore, 
mentioned  a  year  subsequently,  must  have  been 
the  same  to  which  Charlemagne  alluded,  as  hav- 
ing been  effected  through  bis  intervention   in 
Hume,  i.  e.  the  dispensation  of  non-residence.  But 
this  explanation  is  fatal  to  the  historical  truth 
of  the  title  in  question,  which  obviously  assumes 
the  occurrence  of  a  proceat  against  Angilram : 
quando  pro  «ui  negotii  causa  agebatur.    But  such 
a  process  in  Rome,  without  any  antecedent  inves- 
tigation of  the  case  before  the  proper  courts  of 
the  Prankish  kingdom,  was  not  only  morally 
impossible  in  that  age,  but  is  expressly  denied 
by  Charlemagne's  assertion  that  be  obtained  a 
papal  dispensation  in  favor  of  Angilram.     All 
idea  o{  Ik  process  must  consequently  be  dismissed. 
Neither  can  we  connect  the  compiling  of  this 
Collection  with  any  definite  incident.     And  yet 
it  may  be  avked,  why  this  specific  mention  of 
September  19,  785  ?     If  it  was  a  mere  isolated 
literary  production,  this  accurate  designation  of 
a  date  is  inexplicable.    Mure  incomprehensible 
still,  however,  are  the  contents  of  this  Collection, 
if  written  by  a  Pope.     It  has  statements  which 
oould  hardly  have  issued  from  the  papal  chair, 
even  during  the  ante-pseudo-isidorian  period ; 
jimong  which  is  that  which  names  Constantinople 
as  the  last  court  of  appeal  (evidently  a  reminis- 
cence of  earlier  practice,  and  copied  almost  lite- 
rally from  Chdcedon,  can.  17  ;  capit.  c.  6.  Mansi, 
XII.,  908).    In  every  view  of  the  matter,  there- 
fore, the  Collection,  with  its  title,  must  be  consi- 
dered a  fabrication,  like  the  Decretals  with  which 
it  was  first  found  associated.    The  author,  desi- 
rous of  securing  bishops  against  the  annoyance 
of  civil  prosecutions,  by  gathering  statute-laws 
npon  the  subject,  invented  this  method  of  giving 
definite  force  to  bis  Collection. 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  author  of  the  Capiiula 
bas  always  very  properly  suggested  a  comparison 
thereof  with  the  false  Decretals,  the  cotempora- 
neons  origin  of  both  indioating  a  relationship. 
Some  have  considered  the  Capiiula  an  abstract 
of  the  Decretals  (the  brothers  BaUerini,  Spittler, 
Enust),  prepared  in  order  thereby  to  give  the 
felse  principles  therein  contained  the  safaction 
of  ancient  usage.  Others  regard  the  Capitula 
•8  the  source  of  the  Decretals  {BUmdeli,  Eieh- 
horn).  And  indeed  the  most  recent  theory  de- 
nies all  fraud,  refers  the  authorship  to  Angilram, 
and  favors  the  papal  idea  to  such  an  extent  that 
Hadrian  is  supposed  to  have  subsequently  intro- 
4uoed  pseudo-uidorian  features  (  WasstrsMeben). 


This  view  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  title  above 
examined ;  and  a  closer  comparison  of  the  Car 
pitula  with  the  Decretals  will  show  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  upon  the  chronological  priority 
of  either.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  things 
in  the  Capitula  are  derived  from  ancient  anthen- 
tic  sources;  that  others  are  as  manifestly  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Decretals.  The  opinion  that 
they  are  the  product  of  two  mutually  related, 
and  yet  independent  authors,  can  probably  best 
be  solved  by  the  supposition  that  both  were  pre- 
pared by  the  same  author,  but  at  different  peri- 
ods. The  Capitula  were  probably  the  earlier, 
the  success  of  which  led  to  a  repetition  of  the 
fraud  upon  a  more  extensive  plan.  This  view 
serves  to  explain  the  use  made  of  the  earlier 
work,  as  well  as  the  partial  changes  made  in  it 
in  accordance  with  the  later  work.  An  incom- 
plete earlier  edition  was  copied  into  the  Codex 
of  Treves,  in  which  Wasserschleben  notices  the 
significant  omission  of  chapt.  3.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  regard  the  fraud  as  Spittler  does,  aa 
being  an  exquisite  scheme  of  the  author  of  the 
Capiiula  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Decretals ; 
for  it  is  more  probable  that  the  author  had  the 
same  object  in  view  in  both  cases.  Comp. 
Kircheng.  DeuUchl.  I.,  501.  640.    Rittbeko.* 

Anglican  Choroh,  or  The  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  also  called  the  Protestant, 
or  Reformed  Church  as  by  Lav  established,  and 
7%«  Establishment.  I.  Its  Constitution  rests 
upon  a  threefold  basis,  canon  law,  common 
law,  and  statute  law.  The  first  of  these  i« 
founded  upon  the  universal  canon  law  of  the 
Christian  Church,  with  the  addition  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  English  Synods  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  Reformation.  It  is  applicable  to 
all  oases  not  otherwise  regulated  by  statute  law 
or  common  law.  This  latter  stands  in  oppoai* 
tion  both  to  laws  and  constitutions,  as  well  in 
ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  matters,  and  chieflj 
concerns  local  and  special  matters.  The  statute 
law,  on  the  contrary,  determines  the  general  re- 
lation of  Church  and  State.  The  English  Ca- 
tholic Constitution  was  adopted  almost  without 
change  by  the  Reformed  Church,  excepting  that 
the  Crown  was  substituted  fur  the  Pope  i  but 
subsequently  a  number  of  statutes  were  enacted 
by  which  the  old  constitution  was  changed  and 
modified  in  many  particulars. 

1.  As  to  Church  and  State.— The  Statute  Law. 
The  statutes  which  exixted  prior  to  the  Reformv 
tion,  though  rarely  applied,  retained  their  force, 
excepting  when  abrogated  by  subsequent  ones. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  iVomti- 
nire,  16  Richard  II.  cap.  5,  1392,  (proemunirt 
=pramonere  ^  injtu  voeare.  Prasmunirt  facias 
was  the  usual  form  of  summons).  This  statute 
threatens  with  confiscation  all  who  obtain  pre- 
ferment, fto.,  from  Rome,  or  elsewhere.  The 
following  are  among  the  principal  statutes 
enacted  since  Henry  VIII. 

23.  H.  VIII.  chap.  20.  (153}')  prohibit  the 
further  payment  of  annates  to  Rome,  and  the 
publication  and  execution  of  papal  interdicts. 

24.  H.  VIII.  chap.  12,  (153«).  The  king  of 
England  is  declared  to  have  been,  of  old,  the 

'  This  indicates  the  date  according  t«  the  old  sad 
new  style. 
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Vt*A  of  the  body  politic,  which  is  composed  of 
aamrituKlity  and  temporality.  By  the  grace  of 
Go4  he  is  furninhed  with  plenwy  power  and  pre- 
eminence to  {govern  his  realm  without  restraint 
from  foreign  potentates.  The  spirituality,  com- 
BMinly  called  the  English  Church,  retains  the 
rifht  of  settlin);  questions  pertaining  to  the  di- 
tine  law  and  doctrine,  and  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters in  general,  without  foreign  interference. 
Instead  of  the  usual  appeals  to  Rome,  matters 
of  testament  and  marriage  shall  be  settled  by 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  cnurts  of  the  realm, 
whose  decision  the  king  shall  execute  in  spite 
of  papal  interdict.  Those  who  give  heed  to  such 
interdicts  are  liable  to  twelve  months'  iroprison- 
■ent,  and  a  fine.  Appeifls  henceforth  are  to  be 
Bade  from  the  Archdeacon  to  the  Bishop,  from 
the  Bishop  to  the  Archiepiscopal  Court,  thence 
to  the  Archbishop ;  and  in  matters  affecting  the 
king  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation.  (This 
process  was  afterwards  (thanged). 

25.  n.  VI 11.  chap.  19,  (1534).  Submission 
Aett.  The  clergy  acknowledged  the  prerogative 
of  the  king  to  convene  convocations,  and  bound 
themselves  to  make  no  canons,  constitutions,  or 
ordinances  without  his  consent.  The  ancient 
canons  and  constitutions  to  be  revised  by  a 
eommittee  of  16  clergy  and  16  laymen.  (This 
euinmittee  was  never  appointed).  The  king  in 
chancery  is  the  ultimate  source  of  appeal.  For 
each  such  case  the  king  to  appoint  a  special 
eommissiun.  Those  who  resist  are  threatened 
with  the  Prcemunire. 

C.  20.  Bishcips  to  be  elected  by  the  deans  and 
diapters,  to  whom  the  king  issues  a  Congid'dire. 
Should  the  election  be  delayed  12  days,  the 
king  shall  appoint  by  letters  patent.  The  per- 
son elect  shall  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  bis 
election  is  announced  by  a  patent  to  the  Arcb- 
Usbop. 

C.  21.  Declares  entire  independence  of  Rome, 
•od  expressly  calls  the  king  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England,  accoraing  to  the 
srnodical  acknowledgment  of  the  prelates  and 
clergy  who  represented  that  Church.  This 
Statute  also  abolishes  the  Peter-pence,  transfers 
the  right  uf  dispensation  to  the  Archbishop,  and 
provides  for  the  visitation  of  cloisters  by  a  royal 
commission. 

26.  II.  VIII.  chap.  1,  (1534),  authorizes  the 
king,  as  bead  of  the  Church,  to  examine  and 
•oppress  all  errors,  heresies,  and  abases. 

28.  H.  VIII.  chap.  10,  (1536),  requires  search 
to  be  made  after  persons  inclined  to  popery,  and 
the  oath  of  supremacy  to  be  taken  by  persons 
iKilding  office.  C.  16,  annuls  all  papal  bulls 
Bot  confirmed  by  the  great  seal. 

31.  H.  VIII.  chap.  0-14,  (1539),  empowers 
the  king  to  appoint  bishops  by  patent,  to  found 
bishopries,  and  abolish  cloisters  and  abbeys. 
The  same  act  adopts  "the  6  articles."  Ibe 
other  acts  concern  specialities. 

1.  £dw.  VI.  chap.  1,  (1547),  threatens  neglect 
of  the  Sacrament,  with  imprisonment  and  fine, 
and  provides  for  its  administration  in  both  forms. 

2  and  3.  £dw.  VI.. chap.  1,  (154t),  are  the 
first  Acts  of  Uniformity.  Chap.  2  abolishes 
•elihacy. 

The  jietii  of  Mary  for  the  restoration  of  Popery 
were  abrogated  by: 


1.  Eliz.  chap.  1.  (Feb.  155}),  by  which  tha 
statutes  of  the  Reformation  were  restored. 

This  act  transfers  supreme  Church  authority 
from  the  papul  chair  to  the  English  crown,  and 
makes  the  royal  supremacy  perpetual.  This 
transfer  involves  every  form  of  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  jurisdiction,  supremacy 
and  prerogative,  the  right  of  visitation  and  re- 
formation, the  investigation  and  punishment  of 
errors,  heresies,  abuses,  and  misdemeanors  of 
every  sort.  The  crown  is  empowered  to  exer- 
cise this  supremacy  through  such  officers  as  it 
may  select,  excepting  that  they  must  be  British 
subjects,  and  appointed  by  letters  patent  This 
act  also  prescribes  the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  be 
taken  by  all  civil  and  spiritual  officers.  It  is  as 
follows :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  utterly  testify  and  de- 
clare in  my  conscience  that  the  Queen's  High- 
ness is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm, 
and  of  all  other  of  her  Highness'  dominions 
and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical things  or  causes,  as  temporal ;  and 
that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or 
potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdio- 
ti<m,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  au- 
thority, ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this 
realm ;  and  therefore  I  do  utterly  renounce  and 
forsake  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  power,  supre* 
macy,  and  authority,  and  do  promise  that  from 
henceforth  I  shall  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance 
to  the  Queen's  Highness,  her  heirs  and  lawful 
successors,  and  to  my  power  shall  assist  and 
defend  all  jurisdiction,  dkc,  granted  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Queen's  Highness,  her  heirs  and  suo- 
cessors,  or  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm.  So  help  me  God,  and  by 
the  contents  of  this  book."  The  act  further  pro- 
vides for  any  evasions  or  violations  of  the  act, 
which  subjects  offenders  to  confiscation,  impri- 
sonment, the  praemunire,  and  the  penalty  of 
high  treason.  The  next  act  establishes  the 
order  of  public  worship. 

1  Eliz.  0.  II.  f  June,  1559).  The  act  of  Uni- 
formity, restored  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  revised  by  a  royal  commission  under  Edward 
VI.,  and  requires  the  clergy  to  conform  strictly 
thereto,  threntening  disobedience  with  impri- 
sonment of  from  6  months  to  the  end  of  life. 
Bishops  and  Assize-Judges  are  to  see  that  this 
law  is  observed.  Finally,  13  Eliz.  o.  II.  (April, 
1571),  ratifies  anew  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
and,  besides  providing  for  the  admission  of 
clergy  to  orders,  makes  the  39  Articles  adopted 
by  the  Convocation  of  156j  the  law  of  the  realm. 
They  treat  1)  Of  the  Trinity:  I.  The  unity  of 
God  in  three  persons ;  II.  The  Word,  or  Son  of 
God,  is  very  man ;  III.  Christ's  descent  into 
hell ;  IV.  His  resurrection,  Ac. ;  V.  Of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  2)  Of  the  sources  of  Faith :  VI.  The 
sufficiency  uf  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in 
which  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Apocrypha  (as  useful  for  instruction, 
bot  not  forming  a  rule  of  faith)  are  enumerated; 
VII.  The  harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; VIII.  Validity  of  the  Apostolic,  Nioene, 
and  Athan.  creeds.  3j  Of  sin  and  redemption:  IX. 
Original  sin ;  X.  Free  will,  as  incapable  of  good, 
through  original  sin ;  XI.  Justification  by  faith 
alone;  XII.  Good  works  the  fruits  of  faith,  but 
not  meritorious;  XIII.  Works  done  prior  to  a 
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•tate  of  grace  neither  please  God,  nor  prepare 
for  grace:  XIV.  Works  of  Rupererogation  repu)^ 
nant  to  Scripture ;  XV.  Only  Christ  was  with- 
out sin ;  XVI.  Sin  possible  ailer  baptism,  but 
not  unpardonable,  excepting  the  sin  against  th^ 
Holy  Gtiost ;  XVII.  Predestination  and  election, 
God's  eternal  purpose  of  the  redemption  of  the 
elect  in  Christ,  and  the  damnation  of  the  car- 
nally minded ;  XVIII.  Salvation  only  in  the 
iname  of  Christ.  4)  Of  the  Church:  XlX.  The 
visible  Church  a  communion  of  believers,  in 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  are  administered  according  to 
the  institution  of  Christ ;  XX.  The  authority  of 
the  Church  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship ; 
XXI.  Authority  of  general  church  councils;  they 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  king ;  may  err ; 
hence  their  doctrines  must  be  demonstrated  by 
the  word  of  God ;  XXII.  Purgatory  repugnant  to 
the  word  of  Gud ;  XXIII.  The  ministry ;  XXIV. 
Against  conducting  worship  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  5)  (y<Ae/Sacram«n<»;  XXV.  The  sa- 
craments effectual  signs  of  grace ;  XXVI.  The 
anworthinesn  nf  ministers  does  not  hinder  their 
efficacy ;  XXVII.  Baptism  an  effect,  sign  of  re- 
generation, and  seal  of  grace ;  XXVIII.  The 
Lord's  Supper,  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption 
by  Christ,  is  received  in  a  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner;  XXIX.  The  wicked  eat  to  their  con- 
demnation ;  XXX.  Of  both  kinds ;  XXXI.  The 
one  oblation  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  6)  Special 
Laws:  XXXII.  Of  the  marriage  of  priests; 
XXXIII.  Treatment  of  excommunicated  per- 
sons; XXXI V.  Traditions;  particular  ceremo- 
nies, may  Tary  in  different  countries,  but  when 
once  appointed  must  be  observed,  so  far  as  not 
opposed  to  Gud's  word ;  XXXV.  The  2  books 
of  homilies,  21  in  all,  adopted ;  XXXVL  The 
formulary  for  ordination  declared  scriptural, 
and  hence  enjoined ;  XXXVII.  Of  civil  magis- 
trates, and  the  royal  supremacy ;  but  this  duos 
not  authorize  their  assuming  clerical  functions ; 

XXXVIII.  Against  Anabaptist    communism ; 

XXXIX.  Civil  oaths  not  prohibited.  The  roots 
of  these  articles  may  be  traced  in  theGerman  Con- 
fessions. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  13  Art 
f4>und  among  Cranmer  s  papers,  were  the  result 
of  the  conferences  of  English  and  German  theo- 
logians, begun  in  Wittenberg  in  1535,  and  con- 
tinued in  London  in  1538,  and  which  aimed  at 
an  union  of  the  two  Churches.  These  13  Art. 
closely  follow  the  order  of  the  first  17  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  at  times  agreeing  literally, 

.  and  at  times  being  a  modification  of  them. 
They  are  mediate  between  the  Augsburg  and 
the  42  Art.  of  Edward  VI.  (1552),  and  were  un- 
doubtedly the  basis  of  the  draft  of  the  latter 
made  by  Cranmer,  or  at  least  by  his  direction. 
In  the  revision  of  the  42  Art.,  undertaken  (15C2) 
by  Parker,  Grindal,  Horn,  and  Cox,  use  was 
made  of  the  Wittenberg  Conf.  of  1551.  Art. 
V.  and  XII.  were  copied  with  but  slight  altera- 
tions; and  additions  were  made  to  IL  (on  Con- 
substantiation),  VI.,  X.,  XI.,  and  in  general  the 
revision  approximated  more  closely  to  the  Lu- 
theran standard.  The  explanatory  clause  in 
Art.  III.  was  omitted.  In  Art.  VI,  a  catalogue 
of  the  Bibl.  writings ;  in  XVI.  a  clause  upon  sin 
after  baptism ;  another  in  XX.  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church ;  a  third  in  XXV.  upon  the 


rejection  of  the  five  other  sacraments,  were  in- 
troduced ;  and  in  XXVIII.  the  controversy 
Against  ubiquity  was  suppressed.  In  XXXIV. 
an  addition  was  introduced  apon  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  change  ceremonies,  and  in  ^XXV.  a 
listof  the  Homilies ;  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
however,  is  not  named,  and  in  XXXVII.  th« 
king  is  no  longer  styled  supremum  caput,  but 
an  explanation  of  supremacy  is  given.  Besides 
V.  and  XII.,  Art  XXIX.  and  XXX.  were  added 
as  new  Articles,  whilst  10  (de  gratia),  16  (blas- 
phemy), and  41  (against  Millenians),  wei« 
omitted,  and  19  was  joined  to  VIL  The  revi- 
sion of  the  42  Art.  was  submitted  to  the  Convo- 
cation on  Jan.  19,  156|,  and  adopted  almost  en- 
tire, only  that  39,  40,  and  42  were  struck  ont 
The  Upper  House  signed  them  on  Jan.  29,  the 
Lower  on  Feb.  12.  There  are  great  doubts, 
however,  whether  Art  XXIX.,  and  the  firat 
clause  of  XX.  were  contained  in  the  draft 
^adopted  by  the  convocation.  The  Latin  MS. 
found  among  Parker's  papers,  has  the  signature, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  original  copy.  This  MS. 
contains  XXIX,  but  not  the  first  clause  of  XX. 
Habet  ecclesia  ritus  itatuendijus  et  in^fidei  con- 
troversiis  auctoritatem.  But  in  the  first  author- 
ized edition  (1563)  XXIX.  is  wanting,  whilst 
the  above  clause  occurs.  In  1571,  XXIX.  vrtM 
restored.  The  disputed  clause  in  XX.,  however, 
is  wanting,  not  only  in  the  Parker  MS.,  but  also 
in  an  English  translation  of  1563 ;  in  the  En- 
glish MS.  signed  by  the  bishops  in  1571,  and  ia 
the  Latin  and  English  edition  of  1571.  Tb« 
arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  dis- 
puted clause  are  too  strong  to  be  refuted  either 
by  the  edition  of  1563.  ana  those  which  followed 
it,  or  by  the  copy  (1637)  of  the  original  report* 
of  the  Convocation,  which  reports  are  unfortu- 
nately lost  By  this  act  the  English  Churoh 
was  firmly  established.  The  acts'of  supremacj 
and  uniformity,  and  the  Articles,  settled  the 
government,  worship,  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  The  Queen  was  substituted  fur  tbe 
Pope.  Though  subject  to  the  constitution  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  she  was  invested  with 
full  power  in  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision 
of  the  Church,  and  to  fill  the  highest  ecclesia*- 
tical  offices.  Church  and  State  were  united, 
fur  all  citizens  were  members  of  the  Church; 
the  servants  of  the  Church  were  officers  of  the 
State,  and  there  was  one  head  for  both. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  this  relation 
of  Church  and  State  was  materially  changed. 
The  great  rebellion  split  the  monarchical 
Church,  and  its  restoration  by  the  severer  Act 
of  Uniformity  of  1662,  and  the  Conventicle  Act* 
of  1664  and  1670,  as  well  as  b^  tbe  Test  Acta 
of  1672,  was  but  of  brief  duration.  The  Revo- 
lution effected  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church.  By  the  statute  1  William  and' 
Mary,  c.  VI.  (April,  1689),  the  coronation-oath 
was  made  more  definite.  Jn  it  the  king  swore 
not  merely  to  rule  according  to  the  laws  and 
ancient  customs  of  the  realm,  but  also  to  "maia- 
tain  the  laws  of  God,  the  profession  of  the  goe- 
pel, and  Protestant  Reformed  religion  established 
by  law ;  and  to  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, as  by  law  do  or  ahall  appertain  unto 
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ftcm.  (B«frn'»,  Bco.  L.  III.  386).  The  Tdera- 
tim  AH  is  contained  in  tbe  sucoeeding  chfipter. 
C.  VIII.  substituted  for  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
1  Elix.  I.  and  of  allegiance,  3  J.  I.,  e.  IV.,  a  new 
(linn  which  omits  the  recognition  of  the  King's 
Eccl.  supremacy,  and  requires  simply  a  solemn 
proniise  to  obey  the  king,  a  denunciation  of  the 
Um  doctrine,  that  princes  ezcommttnieated  by 
the  pope  should  be  deposed  and  pnt  to  death, 
snd  that  a  foreign  prince  may  have  ecclesias- 
tical authority  within  the  English  realm. 

C.  XVIII.  released  dissenters  from  previous 
penalties,  and  made  tbem  eligible  to  omue,  pro- 
Tided  they  took  the  above  oath,  either  person- 
ally, or  by  proxy,  if  they  had  conscientious  ob- 
jeetiun  to  the  oaths  of  o£See.  Dissenting  clergy 
ti)(niog  the  39  Art.  were  excused  from  subscrib- 
ing to  Art.  34,  35,  30,  and  20  in  part,  and  Ana- 
baptists from  tbe  27th,  also.  Quakers  were 
afirmed  instead  of  sworn.  Only  Papists  and 
Socinians  were  excluded  from  toleration. 

Tbe  following  acts  annul  the  disabilities  of 
Diaeentera  and  Papists. 

9,  G.  IV.  c.  XVII.  (May  9,  1828)  abrogates 
tbe  Act  of  Uniformity  of  13,  Cb.  II.  2  (1662), 
the  Test  Act  of  23,  Ch.  II.  o.  2  (1672),  and  the 
Act  16,  G.  II.  c.  30,  in  so  far  as  these  make  pai^ 
taking  tbe  Lord's  Supper  in  tbe  Established 
Cbarub  a  qualification  tur  ufBce.  Instead  there- 
of the  following  declaration  is  re<]uired :  "  I, 
A  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  profess,  testify,  and  declare, 
npiin  th«  true  faith  of  a  Christian,  that  I  will 
never  exercise  any  power,  authority  or  iofluenoe, 
wbicb  I  may  possess  by  virtue  of  the  office  of 

,   to  injure  or  weaken    the    Protestant 

Chorcb  as  it  is  by  law  established  in  England, 
or  tu  disturb  the  said  Church,  or  tbe  Bishops 
•ad  Clerfty  of  tbe«aid  Church,  in  the  possession 
of  any  rigbt  or  privileges  to  which  such  Church, 
or  the  said  Bishops  and  Clergy,  are  or  may  be 
by  law  entitled."  This  act  wus  fallowed  by  10, 
G.  IV.  c  7  (April  13,  1829),  which  exempts 
Papisbi  from  tbe  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy, 
and  atjuratiun,  and  substitutes  the  following : 
"I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  1 
will  be  fititbful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  bis 
Majesty,  K.  George  IV.,  and  will  defend  him  to 
tbe  atoMMt  of  my  power  against  all  eonspi- 
taciea  and  attempts  whatever,  which  shall  be 
made  against  his  person,  crown,  or  dignity ;  and 
1  will  do  my  utmost  endeavor  to  disclose  and 
BMKe  known  to  llis  Majesty,  His  heirs  and  suc- 
eeaaurs,  all  treasons,  and  traitorous  conspiracies 
wbicb  may  be  formed  against  biiu  or  them;  and 
I  du  iiaitbt'uUy  promise  to  maintain,  support  and 
defend,  tu  ttie  utmost  of  my  power,  tbe  suooes- 
•i«io  uf  tbe  crown,  wbicb  succession,  by  an  act 
eniiiJed :  'An  act  for  tbe  further  limitation  of 
tbe  Oruwn,  and  better  securing  the  rights  and 
liberuea  of  tbe  subjects,'  is  and  stands  umited  to 
tb«  Prioeess  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  and 
tbe  heirs  of  ber  body,  being  Protestants ;  here- 
by utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obe- 
dtenoti  or  allegiaooe  to  any  other  person  claim- 
ing or  pretending  a  rigbt  to  the  crown  of  the 
realm :  And  I  do  further  declare,  that  it  is  not 
ail  article  of  my  faith,  and  that  1  do  renounce, 
r^eci,  and  abjure  tbe  opinion,  that  princes  ex- 
evauuuoictttad  or  deprived  by  tbe  Pope,  or  any 


other  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  may  be  d«> 
posed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  by  any 
person  whatsoever :  And  I  do  declare  that  I  d6 
not  believe  that  tbe  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
foreign  prince,  prelate,  person,  state,  or  poten- 
tate, natn  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence, 
directly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm.  I  do 
swear  that  I  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  m^ 
power  the  settlement  of  property  within  this 
realm,  as  established  by  the  laws:  And  I  do 
hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure 
any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church  E»- 
tablishment,  as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm: 
And  1  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  never  will  exer- 
cise any  privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may  become 
entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant 
Religion,  or  Protestant  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  :  And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence 
of  (Jod,  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do 
make  this  declaration,  and  every  part  thereof, 
in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of 
this  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
mental  reservation  -whatsoever.  So  help  mo 
God." 

Roman  Catholics  (priests  excepted)  who  take 
this  oath  as  directed,  obtain  the  right  of  voting 
for  members  of  Parliament,  and  become  eligible 
thereto,  as  well  as  to  other  civil  and  state  offices, 
excepting  Regent  of  the  Realm,  Governor  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  of  the  Great 
Seal,  Chief  Justice,  High  Commissary  at  the 
Gen.  Ass.  of  tbe  Scotch  Church,  all  State- 
Church  appointments  in  churches,  universities, 
or  schools,  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  patron- 
age, and  participation  in  the  management  of 
the  institutions  of  tbe  Establishment.  The  ac- 
ceptance or  bearing  of  spiritual  titles  was  pun- 
ished with  a  fine  of  £100,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  outside  of  Romish  chapels 
with  £50.  Those  holding  spiritual  orders  whea 
the  statute  was  enacted,  were  required  to  report 
their  names,  &o.,  within  6  months ;  others,  not 
native  Englishmen,  were  excluded,  unless  they 
obtain  permission  from  a  Secretary  of  State. 

SiatMie  2.  and  3.  W.  IV.,  o.  92  (1832),  changed 
the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  for  spiritual  matters. 
Tbe  previous  Court  of  DeUgcUes,  a  commission 
specially  appointed  by  the  king  to  try  appeals, 
was  abolished,  and  its  functions  were  transferred 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  tbe  Privy  Council, 
which  now  constitutes  the  highest  court  of  appeal ' 
in  matters  not  spiritual.  It  is  composed  (3.  and 
4.  W.  IV.,  c.  41,  Aug.  14,  1833)  of  such  as  are 
or  have  been  Chief  Justices  of  the  several  civil 
courts.  To  these  the  crown  may  add  two  other 
privy  councillors,  as  extraordinary  members. 
Two  prelates  may  also  have  a  seat  in  this  court, 
but  have  no  vote.  Members  of  other  Confessions 
than  the  Establishment  may  belong  to  this  court. 

Whilst  the  unity  of  Church  and  State  wus  thus 

more  rigidly  defined,  or  rather  the  Church  was 

absorbed  by  the  State,  the  equality  of  the  divers 

other  confessions  was  confirmed   by  the  Mar- 

riage-Act,  6.  and  7.  W.  IV.,  c.  85,  Aug.  17, 1836 ; 

the  Explanatory-Aet,  I  Vict.  c.  22,  June  3,  1837 ; 

and  the  Registration-Ad,  6.  and  7.  W.  IV.,  c.  86. 

1  The  Registration-Act  requires  that  all  marriages, 

I  births  and  deaths  shall  be  reported  and  regib- 

i  tered.    For  this  purpose  all  tbe  cities  and  pap 
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rishea  of  the  realm  are  districted  and  assigned  to ' 
respective  registrara,  whn  mast  report  quarter- 
yearly  to  the  general  office.  Births  roust  be  re- 
ported within  six  weeks,  the  baptisroal  names  in 
six  months.  After  six  weeks  a  fee  must  be  paid 
for  registering  births;  after  six  months  they 
cannot  be  entered  at  all.  Deaths  must  be  re- 
ported within  eight  days ;  on  reporting,  the  un- , 
dertaker  receives  a  certificate,  without  which 
Dooe  can  be  buried.  The  Marriage-Act  allows  | 
marriages  to  be  solemnized,  besides  in  Episcopal ; 
churches,  in  all  registered  buildings,  in  the  ; 
ofBues  of  the  chief  registrars,  and  in  the  chapels 
of  English  ambassadors.  All  chapels  and  edi- 
fices used  for  at  least  a  year  exclusively  as 
places  of  public  worship,  may  be  registered. 
The  bride  or  bridegroom  must  have  resided  in 
the  district  eight  days  before  seeking  license; 
persons  under  age  (21  years)  must  show  the 
consent  of  their  parents.  The  names  of  appli- 
cants are  recorded  in  a  register  open  to  public 
inspection.  After  three  weeks  the  registrar 
issues  a  certificate  to  the  person  who  is  to  per- 
form the  wedding-service.  The  wedding  must 
take  place  between  8  and  12  A.  M.,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  registrar  and  several  witnesses. 
The  following  English  form  is  all  that  the  law 
requires :  "  1  solemnly  declare  that  I  know  of  no 
lawful  hindrance  why  I  (A,  B.)  should  not  be 
married  unto  (C.  D.) ;"  then,  "I  call  upon  the 
persons  here  present  to  witness  that  I  (A.  B.) 
take  you  (C.  D.)  for  my  true  and  proper  wife 
(or  husband)."  The  chief  registrar  may  grant 
dispensations  for  marriage  at  shorter  notice. 
The  marriage  is  void  if  one  of  the  prescribed 
forms  is  omitted,  but  not  if  false  statements  are 
made.  These  incur  the  penalty  of  perjury. 
This  law  (Rcgistr.  Act,  7.  and  8.  Vict  c.  81)  ex- 
tends to  Ireland.  By  these  acts  non-Episcopal 
marriages  have  equal  validity  with  others.  By 
the  laws  enacted  since  1689  Dissenters  and 
Papists  not  only  enjoy  religious  freedom,  but  are 
eligible  to  almost  all  civil  and  State  offices,  even 
to  Ijotb  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Episcopal 
Church  remained  the  predominant  Church,  and 
retained  its  ecclesiastical  possessions,  but  ceased 
to  be  in  any  proper  sense  the  State  Church.  The 
king  (or  queen)  remained  supreme  ruler  of  State 
and  Church,  but  chiefly  in  name,  as  the  real 

Sower  was  lodged  in  the  Parliament,  and  in  the 
linistry  selected  from  its  majority.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  Convocation  for  the  Church  has 
long  since  ceased.  The  actual  supervision  of  the 
Church  is  divided  between  the  Parliament  and 
Ministry.  The  highest  Chureh  offices  are  filled 
by  the  Ministry  in  the  name  of  the  crown.  The 
Privy  Council,  in  which  only  temporals  vote,  is 
the  highest  Court  of  Appeal.  The  internal  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  however,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  it  was  300  years  ago.  The  bishoprics, 
parishes,  and  ecclesiastical  courts  have  under- 
gone but  little  change.  Other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem are  defunct  or  have  grown  obsolete,  such  as 
cathedral  institutions  and  synods;  and  those 
which  conflict  with  the  above  named  alterations, 
are  undergoing  appropriate  modifications. 

2.  The  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  form 
m  distinct  class,  distinguished  from  others  by  or- 
dination, orders,  offices,  and  certain  privileges 
and  restrictions. 


a)  Ordination  is  administered  by  spiritual 
superiors,  and  has  three  grades,  the  diavooal, 
priestly,  and  episcopal  orders.  The  rubric  gives 
the  following  directions  for  the  ordination  of 
deacons.  The  candidate  most  be  23  years  of  age, 
unblamable,  acquainted  with  Latin,  versed  in 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  an  applicant  for  a  place 
or  collegiate  title.  According  to  canon  34  the 
bishop  can  ordain  no  one  except  be  be  of  one  of 
the  universities  of  the  realm,  or  can  write  a 
Latin  dissertation  on  the  39  Articles,  and  fn^ 
nishes  a  certificate  of  good  behavior  from  one  of 
the  University-Colleges,  or  from  some  reputable 
clergymen,  who  have  known  him  for  three  year*. 
The  present  rule  is:  Three  months  before  his 
ordination  the  candidate  must  fnmisb  the  bishop 
with  recommendations  from  an  University  or 
other  theological  collegOv  from  three  clergymen, 
from  the  parish  in  which  he  lives,  and  from  a 
University-professor,  together  with  certificates 
of  his  baptism,  and  call  or  nomination.  Ordi- 
nation may  be  granted  to  a  nominee  for  a  parish, 
cathedral,  or  collegiate  church-curacy.  Fellows 
of  an  University-College,  nominees  for  a  chap- 
laincy in  one  of  those  colleges,  and  if.  A.'s  who 
have  resided  five  years  in  the  University,  or  have 
the  promise  of  an  appointment  from  the  bishop^ 
ibay  be  ordained.  Should  a  bishop  ordain  a 
person  not  holding  such  appointment,  be  is 
tx>und  to  support  him  ;  and  if  he  refuses,  lose* 
the  right  of  ordination  for  one  year.  These  pre- 
paratory steps  being  taken,  the  candidate  (ao- 
cording  to  the  rubric)  is  presented  to  the  bishop 
by  the  archdeacon  or  his  vicar  (now  he  is  exa- 
mined by  one  of  the  bishop's  chaplains),  upon 
an  Ember-day,  or  upon  some  Sunday  or  festival- 
day,  during  public  worship,  and  ordained  a<y 
cording  to  the  prescribed  form,  as  follows:  After 
the  regular  morning  service,  and  a  suitable  se^ 
mon,  the  bishop  shall  challenge  the  congregation 
to  say  if  any  known  impediment  to  the  ordination 
exists.  The  Litany,  Ac.,  is  then  read,  and  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  8upi«macy  (1.  Elii.  L 
and  1.  W.  III.,  c.  8)  administered.  The  bishop 
then  asks  the  candidate  whether  he  feels  an  in- 
ward call  to  the  holy  office,  believes  in  the  can- 
onical books  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  engages  to 
read  the  same  diligently  to  his  people  in  the 
church,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  bis  office  faith- 
fully (asnist  at  the  sacraments,  in  reading  the 
prayers,  visiting  the  sick,  instructing  youth,  and 
preaching),  lead  a  pious  life,  and  submit  to  his 
spiritual  superiors.  The  consecration  is  per- 
formed by  laying  on  of  bands  and  prayer,  after 
which  a  oopy  of  the  N.  T.  is  given  to  each  can- 
didate. One  of  the  deacons  then  reads  the 
gospel  for  the  day,  and  the  solemnities  are  con- 


cluded with  the  communion  and 


prayer. 


The 


bishop  ordains  the  candidates  of  his  diocese  in 
the  cathedral,  or  in  the  church  nearest  his  resi- 
dence. If  the  candidate  has'a  nomination  in 
another  diocese,  or  in  the  University,  liUerasdi*' 
missorias  are  sent  to  its  bishop.  Priests'  ordyn 
cannot  be  granted  within  a  year  after  ordination 
as  deacon.  The  candidate  must  be  24  yean  of 
age,  must  furnish  a  testimonial  signed  by  three 
clergy  (and,  if  he  seeks  orders  in  another  dio- 
cese, countersigned  1^  the  bishop  who  ordained 
him  deacon),  another  from  the  congregation  he 
served  as  deacon,  his  certificates  of  ordination 
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•nd  nomination.  lie  ia  then  examined  as  to  his 
docirine,  te.,  and  ordained  as  prescribed  in  the 
Biiuk  of  Prayer,  the  bishop  being  usually  as- 
(iMfd  b;  other  clergy.  The  ordination  or  conte- 
cra'inH  of  a  bixhop  is  conducted  by  bishops  alune. 
The  bishop  elect  is  presented  by  two  others  to 
the  archbishop  (or  bis  deputy).  The  royal  wai^ 
rant  is  then  read,  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  of 
oto-dience  to  the  archbishop  are  administered, 
ihe  ^<>^les  are  pot  on  him,  the  Veni  Creator  sung, 
ind  prayers  said.  The  archbishop  and  other 
bi^hups  lay  on  hands,  a  Bible  is  given  to  the 
bi«h<>p  consecrated,  and  the  communion  admin- 
istered. The  consecration  of  an  arehhishcp  is 
(iniilar,  only  the  oath  of  obedience  is  omitted. 

6)  Clmsification  of  the  Clergy. — Whilst  ordi- 
nation constitutes  the  clergy  a  distinct  class, 
they  are  divided  among  themselves  into  the 
kiiiher  and  loteer  clergy.  The  former  alone  pos- 
M.-vj  complete  spiritual  dignity  and  power,  and 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  confirmation,  ordina- 
ti<in.  discipline  and  jurisdiction.  Their  dignitj 
\f  inddebUis.  A  bishop  may  be  deprived  of  his 
office,  nut  of  bis  dignity.  Bishops  are  the  pro- 
per bearers  of  the  State  Church.  They  derive 
their  office  from  the  crown,  their  consecration 
from  the  Church.  Nominally  they  are  elected  by 
the  Chapter.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  apply  to  the  king  in  Chancery  for  per- 
mission to  elect  a  bishop.  The  king  grants  a 
Conge  d'ilire,  accompanied  with  a  Mer  missive 
designating  a  candidate  (who  must  be  over  30 
years  old).  If  an  election  is  not  had  in  12  days, 
the  king  appoints  by  letters  patent.  All  Irish 
bishops  are  thas  appointed.  If  the  Chapter  re- 
fuses to  elect  the  person  nominated,  it  becomes 
liable  to  the  yrcemunire.  The  choice  lies  virtu- 
ally, therefore,  with  the  king  or  the  administra- 
tion in  power.  The  Lord  elect  is  consecrated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  the  Province,  and  must  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy  and  abjuration 
within  six  months  aftisr  his  appointment.  The 
bishops,  having  been  anciently  barons,  have  a 
seat  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Ix)rds.  The  epis- 
copal dignity  alone  would  not  confer  this  privi- 
lege. Of  the  English  bishops  the  last  chosen 
has  DO  seat  in  the  upper  house,  the  Bishop  of 
&m1<»  and  Man  has  a  seat  as  Bnron  Auckland  ; 
of  the  Irish  prelates  one  archbishop  and  three 
bishops  have  a  seat.  There  are,  consequently, 
3  arebbisbnpe,  24  English  and  3  Irish  bishops, 
and  tb«  Bishop  of  Soidor  and  Man,  31  in  all,  in 
the  Hoaae.  The^  sit  according  to  their  respeo- 
tive  rank.  In  criminal  cases  they  retire.  The 
archbishop*  are  primates  among  the  prelates. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  chief  Pri- 
mate and  Metropolitan  of  all  England,  first  Peer 
of  the  realm,  and  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
It  is  his  prerogative  to  crown  the  king,  and  grant 
dispensatiofM  in  both  provinces.  His  officers  are 
bishops.  The  Bishop  of  London  is  dean  of  his 
proTine« ;  tb«  Bishop  of  Winchester  chancellor, 
and  formerly  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  vice-cban- 
oellor;  the  Bishop  of  ^Uisbury  precentor;  of 
Worcester  chaplain  ;  and  of  Kochester  cross- 
bearer.  The  Archbishop  of  York  crowns  the 
qoeen,  and  is  her  chaplain.  He  also  belongs  to 
U»e  tiirj  Coancil,  and,  with  the  two  Irish  arch- 
bisbopa,  has  precedence  of  the  dukes.  The 
uelibuliopa  have  sQperTision  over  the  bishops 


and  their  dioceses  and  courts,  from  which  np- 
peals  can  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Archbishops. 
They  may  fcrant  dispensations,  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  wills  and  intestate  estates,  &o.  If  an 
arcbiepisoopal  chair  becomes  vacant,  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  (exceptini;  ordination  and  pre- 
sentation) devolves  upon  the  Dean  and  Chapter; 
the  right  of  presentation  rests  with  the  crown. 
Each  archbishop  bas  his  own  diocese  in  addition 
to  the  supervision  of  the  province.  Among  the 
(wAops  tne  Bishop  of  London  has  precedence, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  Dean  of 
the  Court-clergy,  and  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury. Next  is  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dean  of 
the  Province  of  ¥ork ;  then  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Chaplain  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter. 
The  rest  rank  according  to  seniority  in  office, 
excepting  Privy  Coonseilors,  who  precede  Win- 
chester. In  the  House  of  Lords  they  follow 
the  viscounts.  They  have  the  right  of  visi- 
tation, ordination,  nomination  of  clergy,  &c., 
and  may  hold  synods,  the  decisions  of  which, 
however,  are  not  binding  beyond  their  own  dio- 
cese. They  also  have  jurisdiction  over  cathedral 
and  other  benevolent  institutions.  They  exer- 
oise  supervision  over  their  clergy,  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  partly  through  the  archdeacons, 
and  over  matters  of  jurisdiction  through  the 
chancellor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  bixhop  and  is 
his  deputy.  During  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  it 
is  managed  by  commissaries  appointed  by  the 
archbishop.  If  a  bishop  becomes  incompetent, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  substitutes  another  bishop 
of  the  province,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the 
archbishop,  appoints  one  of  the  clergy  bis  as- 
sistant. Colonial  bishops  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  with- 
out a  special  royal  warrant.  Their  official  dig- 
nity, however,  is  limited  to  the  colony. 

The  Uneer  clergy  comprise  the  members  of 
Chapters  and  the  clergy,  corresponding  to  the 
earlier  regulars  and  seculars. 

Deans  and  Chapters  originated  in  the  monas- 
tic colleges,  the  members  of  which,  under  a  De- 
canus  senior,  or  arch-presbyter,  were  the  coun- 
sellors and  assistants  of  the  bishops.  They  per- 
formed the  service  of  the  cathedral,  and  held  the 
formal  election  of  bishops.  Only  the  chapters 
of  an  archbishop,  however,  participated  in  the 
daties  of  that  chair.  The  dean  is  head  of  the 
chapter,  appointed  and  installed  by  a  royal 
patent.  The  Dean  of  the  Chapter  of  York  is 
chosen  by  the  archbishop.  He  mast  reside  in 
the  See  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year,  and 
preach  (Can.  43)  in  the  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Deans  may  appoint  sub-deans.  Seve- 
ral other  ecclesiastical  officers  bear  this  title,  as : 
deans  of  peculiars,  who  are  superintendents  of 
exempted  parishes  and  places;  deans  of  arches, 
who  are  judges  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  have 
the  cure  of  souls ;  deans  of  colleges,  those  who 
maintain  the  discipline  of  such  institutions ;  pro- 
vincial and  mral  deans.  It  also  occurs  as  an 
honorary  title.  Deans  of  merely  judicial  matters 
need  not  be  clergymen.  The  archdeacon  ranks 
next  to  the  dean,  and  is  either  the  representative 
of  the  bishop,  who  assigns  to  him  his  district, 
and  hears  appeals  from  his  court,  or  may  pos- 
sess from  time  immemorial  a  jurisdiction  inde- 
pendent of  the  bishop.    His  duties  ore  the  visi- 
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tetion  of  the  charohes,  the  oveniKht  of  their 
external  and  spiritaal  interest^,  administering 
oath*  of  office,  induotinf;  clergy  into  their  pa- 
rishes and  places,  and  the  exercise  of  ecclesias- 
tioal  jurisdictioa.  The  last  named  duty  he  asa- 
•lly  performs  through  his  officials.  Arcodeaoons 
mast  be  at  least  25  years  old,  and  are  oommonly 
appointed  by  the  bishop.  In  some  cases  a  lay- 
man has  the  presentation  of  a  candidate,  whom 
the  bishop  then  oonfirms,  and  the  dean  instals. 
Installation  entitles  them  to  a  share  in  the  bene- 
fices of  the  arohdeaoonry.  They  take  the  oath 
of  office  at  the  Assizes.  Ccamni  or  prtAaidaries 
were  required  to  officiate  in  the  cathedrals,  with 
which  they  were  connected,  at  least  three  months 
annaally.  The  right  of  presentation  to  a  can- 
onry  is  held  -by  various  patrons.  Minor  eanont 
are  assistants  of  the  former.  Canonicus  is  also 
an  honorary  title  at  the  disposal  of  archbishops 
and  bishops.  The  number  of  such  titular  eaiunu 
is  limited  to  24.  Members  of  chapters  must  have 
received  priestly  ordination  six  years  before  their 
appointment.  No  person  can  bold  two  catfae- 
(bal  offices  at  the  same  time. 

The  clergy  (proper)  comprise  inoumbmU,  eu- 
raiet,  and  chaplains.  Ineumbeni*  are  either  leo- 
to/s,  vicars,  or  perpetual  curates.  These  names^ 
however,  indicate  merely  the  nature  of  the  ori- 
ginal endownxent  of  their  parishes,  and  no 
difference  of  rank.  Tbej  are  all  appointed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  enjoy  equal  rights.  Their 
official  installation  requires  1)  presentation,  2) 
admission,  3)  institution,  and  4)  induction.  iVe- 
tetUation  is  the  prerogative  of  a  patron,  may  be 
either  oral  or  written,  and  can  be  retracted  by 
the  crown  previous  to  the  induction,  by  other 

fatrons  before  the  institution  of  the  nominee, 
breigners,  as  well  as  natives,  if  they  are  priests, 
may  be  presented.  A  patron  cannot  present 
himself.  ^  If  he  desires  the  offioe  he  must  trans- 
fer the  right  of  presentation  before  the  vacancy 
occurs.  ^  At  tiroes  nomination  precedes  preeentv 
tioa,  as  in  cases  where  some  one  has  the  right 
of  proposing  to  the  patron.  The  person  enjoy- 
ing this  right  is  usually  regarded  as  the  patron. 
Admission  consists  in  the  examination  of  the 
clergy  by  the  bishop,  who  may  also  examine 
those  who  held  a  'place  in  another  diocese  before 
admitting  them  to  a  parish  within  his  own.  The 
examination  must  take  place  within  28  days 
(formerly  two  months)  after  presentation.  The 
applicant  must  present  testimonials  of  ordination 
and  of  merit,  signed  by  three  neighboring  clei^ 
gymen  and  his  bishop.  Should  the  bishop  reject 
him,  he  must  assign  his  reasons  to  the  patron. 
If  these  reasons  are  not  rendered,  appeal  can  be 
made  to  the  court  of  the  archbishop,  who  may 
admit  the  person  presented  without  the  bishop's 
consent.  If  the  bishop  approves  of  the  candi- 
date, he  admits  him  with  the  words :  "  admitio 
U  habHem."  If  the  bishop  is  the  patron,  eolr 
iation  is  substituted  for  presentation  and  admis- 
sion. The  oaths  are  then  taken.  1)  The  oath 
of  supremacy  (see  above) ;  2)  the  oath  against 
simony  (Can.  40J:  "I,  N.  N.,  do  swear,  that  I 
have  made  no  simoniacal  pavment,  contract  or 
promise,  directly  or  indirectly,  Ac.,  4c.,  for  or 
concerning  the  procuring  and  obtaining  of  this 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  place,  &a.,  &c.,  nor  will  at 
any  time  hereafter  perform  or  satisfy  any  such 


kind  of  payment,  contract  er  promise,  made  by 
any  other  without  my  knowledm  or  coDsent: 
so  help  me  God,  through  Jesus  Christ ;"  3)  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  swew 
that  I  will  perform  true  and  canonical  obedience 

to  the  Bishop  of and  his  successors,  in  all 

things  lawful  and  honest,  so  help  me  God."  The 
candidate  next  subscribes  to  Can.  36  (13  Elii.  e. 
12)  in  this  form :  "  I,  N.  N.,  do  willingly,  and  ' 
ex  animo,  subscribe  to  these  three  articles'  above 
mentioned,  and  to  all  things  that  are  contained  i 
in  them."  13  and  14  C.  II.  4,  require  each 
clergyman,  dean,  and  canon  to  subscribe  the  fol- 
lowing form :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  I  will 
conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  is  now  by  law  established"  These  decla- 
rations must  be  made  before  the  Ordinarv  (the 
bishop,  or  his  vicar  general,  or  commissary),  who 
shall  furnish  a  certificate  thereof  to  be  afterwards  i 
publicly  read  in  the  church.  Institution  follows  i 
these  oaths  and  declarations.  The  candidate  I 
kneels  before  the  Ordinary,  who,  holding  the  writ-  i 
ten  instrument  of  investiture,  with  the  episcopal 
seal  pendant  from  it,  repeats  the  following  form: 
"Instituo  te  ad  (tale)  oeneficiuM  et  habert  evram 
animarum  (here  the  parish  is  named),  ^oc^ 
curam  iuam  et  meam."  The  imtitution  oonfen 
the  jus  ad  rem ;  the  jus  in  re  is  secured  by  in- 
duotion.  Admission  and  institution  must  not 
necessarily  take  place  in  the  diocese  to  which 
the  parish  belongs.  After  the  institution  the 
bishop  sends  a  written  mandate  to  the  archdesr 
con,  or  dean  and  chapter,  or  some  other  cler- 
gyman, authorising  the  induction  of  the  candi- 
date. Induction  consists  in  the  inductor's  taking 
the  candidate  by  the  hand  and  laying  it  upon 
the  key  or  ring  of  the  church  door,  or,  if  the 
obaroh  be  dilapidated,  upon  any  {wrt  of  the 
wall,  and  saying :  "  By  virtue  of  this  mandate  I 
do  induct  you  into  the  real,  actual  and  cornonl 
possession  of  this  church  (N.  N.),  with  all  the 
rights,  profits,  and  appurtenances  thereto  be- 
longing." After  which  the  inductor  opens  the 
door  and  leads  the  new  incumbent  into  tbs 
churoh,  who  usually  tolls  a  bell  as  a  signal  to 
the  parish  of  his  induction.  The  inductor  then 
endorses  a  certificate  of  induction  on  the  man- 
date, which  those  present  also  sign  {Bum's  Ece. 
L.  I.  172).    The  new  inoambent  is  required, 

'  Thay  srs,  "  L  That  tb«  king*!  nujtsty,  nnder  Ood, 
Is  th«  only  snpreme  goTernor  of  this  realm,  ud  of  all 
other  his  highness'  dominions  and  oouoiries,  as  well  in 
all  Bptritual  and  ecclesiastical  things  or  oaaies  as  tem- 
poral ;  and  that  no  foreign  prinoe,  person,  prelate,  state 
or  polenMe,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jariadietioB, 
power,  saperioritj,  prs-eminenoe,  or  aathori^,  eeelesU 
aatical  or  iplritual,  within  hii  nu^esty'i  laid  rtaUu, 
dominions  and  oountriea. 

"  IL  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  or- 
dering of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  containeth  in  it 
nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  Ood,  and  that  it  nay 
lawAilly  iO  be  oaed;  and  that  h*  himaelf  will  nse  the 
form  in  the  said  book  preaeribad,  ia  publie  prayer,  and 
administration  of  the  •scrameota,  and  none  other. 

"  in.  That  he  alloweth  the  Book  of  Articlee  of  BeU- 
gioD  agreed  npon  by  the  archbishops  and  bishope  of 
both  provlnoos,  and  the  whole  clergy,  in  Uie  convoca- 
tion bolden  at  London  in  the  year  1&<!2;  and  that  ht 
aoknowledgeth  all  and  'every  the  articles  therein  ecB- 
taioed,  being  St,  besides  the  ratiflcatioa,  to  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  word  of  Qod."  (See  Hammaui  on  the  Caa- 
ODi,  p.  233,  Stanford  *  Swords,  N.  York,  ISiO.) 
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npun  some  Lord's  day  -within  two  months  after 
hu  indaction,  after  reading  the  morning  and 
CTsning  service,  openly  and  publicly  before  the 
eonnegation  assembled,  to  make  t&e  following 
declimtion :  "  I,  A.  6.,  do  here  declare  my  un- 
feigned assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything 
eoDtained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  administration  of  the 
ncraments,  and  other  rights  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  England,  together  with  the  Psalms  of  David, 
appointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in 
eburches ;  and  the  form  or  manner  of  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons"  (Bum,  I.  176).  This  is  styled 
"reading  in."  Within  the  same  time  he  must, 
in  like  public  manner,  read  and  declare  his  as- 
sent to  the  39  Articles  (Burn,  I.  177).  And 
within  three  months  he  must  read  the  Ordinary's 
certificate  of  his  subscription  to  the  Declaration 
of  Conformity  {Bum,  I.  180).  Finally,  within 
tiz  months  after  induction,  he  must  take  the 
osual  Ofttha  of  office  io  one  of  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, or  at  the  general  quarter-sessions  of  the 
peace  (B.  L  184).  By  induction  the  incumbent 
becomes  the  full  legal  possessor  of  the  church 
tod  all  the  property  and  revenues  belonging  to 
it,  and  is  protected  by  law  against  all  infractions 
of  his  rights.  With  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
and  patron  he  may  farm  out  parochial  estates 
for  a  term  of  14  years.  He  may  also  found 
chapels  of  ease,  and  appoint  curates  over  them. 
A  clergyman  may  have  a  plurality  of  benefices, 
althoogh  this  prerogative  was  so  far  restrained 
by  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  106,  that  none  can  hold  two 
posts  in  the  same  or  different  cathedrals  at  once, 
or  bold  a  third  benefice  in  addition  to  a  station 
io  a  cathedral  and  a  parish.  Onlj  archdeacons 
are  allowed  to  hold  two  benefices  in  addition  to 
their  deanerr.  If  one  parish  of  the  incumbent 
contain  300O  souls,  the  number  in  the  other  may 
not  exceed  500.  And  the  income  of  the  two  may 
Bot  exceed  £1000.  A  dispensation  from  the 
bishop  is  necessary  to  the  acceptance  of  a  second 
benefice.  The  same  statute  made  new  "resi- 
iatei'  reflations.  The  incumbent  must  live 
in  his  parub.  If  absent  more  than  three  months 
umnally,  without  special  permission  from  the 
bishop,  he  is  fined  for  non-residence  from  |  to  j 
of  bis  income.  Permission  of  non-residence  may 
be  granted  io  case  of  sickness,  or  if  the  incum- 
bent owns  a  bouse  elsewhere  in  the  diocese,  or 
if  no  bouse  belongs  to  the  parish.  A  list  of  non- 
rendenta  must  be  annually  returned  to  the  Privy 
Conocil.  These  statutes,  however,  do  not  apply 
Io  aniversities,  colleges,  deaneries,  royal  chap- 
iainciea,  or  officiating  cathedral  clergy.  The 
elergy  bold  their  place  fbr  life,  unless  thej  prove 
Dtteny  incompetent,  or  eommit  some  flagrant 
crime. 

Cvraitt  differ  from  the  clergy  proper  primarily 
IB  the  manner  of  their  admission  to  office,  being 
nerelT  licensed  by  a  bishop  or  one  of  the  uni- 
versities. To  obtain  license  the  candidate  must 
present  a  certificate  of  his  1)  nomination,  and 
2)  ordinatioo,  3)  a  testimonial  signed  by  three 
settled  ciergrmen,  or,  if  be  eaters  another  dio- 
cese, by  his  ^former  bishop,  4)  subscribe  the  39 
Art  and  Decl.  of  Q<mL,  and  take  the  oaths  of  | 
•Hegianoe,  supremacy,  and  canonical  obedience,  i 


There  are  two  classes  of  curates :  Mfendary  eti- 
rates  and  such  as  are  not  stipendary.  The  for- 
mer sustain  a  closer  relation  to  the  incumbent 
than  the  latter.  Although  merely  licensed  they 
are  perpetual,  and  are  placed  either  over  unen- 
dowed churches  or  parochial  chapels  of  ease. 
Their  maintenance  consists  of  the  living  with 
which  the  founder  of  the  chapel  endowed  it,  or 
of  the  pew-rents  and  incomes.  Curaia  are 
either  appointed  by  the  incumbent  (with  the 
consent  of  the  bishop)  to  a  chapel  of  ease  be- 
longing to  the  parish,  who  must  support  tbem, 
may  dismiss  them  at  pleasure,  and  to  whom  they 
are  subordinate ;  or  they  are  assistants  of  the 
rector  in  the  parish  church.  They  must  have 
priestly  ordination,  and  be  competent  to  perform 
all  priestly  functions.  They  must  vacate  the 
post  at  six  weeks'  notice  from  the  incumbent  or 
bis  successor ;  but  must  give  three  months'  no- 
tice of  resignation.  Curates  of  chapels  of  ease, 
ho^wever,  continue  after  the  death  of^  the  incum- 
bent, during  the  bishop's  pleasure.  The  bishop 
may  rescind  the  curate's  license  at  any  time, 
after  giving  him  opportunity  of  self-vindication. 
A  curate  cannot  be  imposed  upon  a  rector  ex- 
cepting the  latter  absents  himself  from  his  parish 
for  a  long  time  without  providing  a  substitute,  or 
neglects  his  functions,  or  fails  to  supply  a  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  or  removal  of  his 
curate  within  a  month  after  such  event  (matters 
which  are  subject  to  the  investigation  of  a  com- 
mission), or  when  the  parish  contains  3000  souls 
and  yields  more  than  £500  revenues.  The  sti- 
pends of  curates  range  from  £80  for  a  parish  of 
300  inhabitants  to  £150  for  one  of  1000.  If  the 
income  is  less  than  the  amounts  fixed,  the  curate 
receives  the  whole.  Lecturers  are  clergymen 
holding  a  temporary  appointment  to  preach  at 
stated  times  in  a  parish  or  cathedral  church. 
Anciently  they  were  appointed  by  private  per- 
sons, corporations  or  Parliament  (enpecially 
daring  the  Long  Parliament,  and  after  the  Resto- 
ration) to  supply  the  want  of  settled  clergymen. 
They  are  chosen  in  various  ways,  are  Lcensed 
by  the  bishop  or  university,  subordinate  to  tbem, 
or  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed to  sustain  him  in  his  duties.  Chaplaint 
are  private  clergymen  employed  by  the  court  or 
the  nobility.  'The  royal  family  may  have  as 
many  as  they  please ;  archbisbups  may  have  8 ; 
dukes  and  bishops  6,  &o.,  to. 

c)  Benefit  of  clergy  {primlegium  clerieale). — 
Formerly  the  clergy  enjoyed  nuo^erous  preroga- 
tives, especially  exemptiim  from  secular  juris- 
diction. This  exemption  was  abrogated  by  7 
and  8  G.  IV.,  c.  27,  since  which  cler^  are  ame- 
nable to  temporal  courts  for  all  civil  offences. 
They  cannot  be  apprehended,  however,  whilst 
performing  ministerial  functions.  The  only 
privileges  left  to  them  are  exemption  from  serv- 
ing in  civil  offices,  and  as  jurymen.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  cannot  be  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  nor  (without  special  permission)  own 
more  than  80  acres  of  land,  nor  have  a  share  in 
(toy  trade  or  traffic,  unless  it  falls  to  them  by 
inheritance.  They  may,  however,  have  schools, 
sell  books  through  dealers  in  books,  sell  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  and  of  mines;  be  members  of 
fire  and  life  insurance,  and  (under  certain  limi- 
tations) other  institutions.    They  must  always 
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Mbmit  to  the  discipline  imposed  by  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors.  Bishops  enjoy  the  same 
prerogatives  as  barons. 

3.  Tlie  division  and  government  of  the  Church 
of  England.  —  The  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  2  Eng- 
lish, Canterbury  and  Yorli;  2  Irish,  Armagh 
and  Dublin.  I'hese  are  under  4  mutually  inde- 
pendent archbishops.  Thefe  are  in  all  40  dio- 
ceses, England  and  Wales  having  28,  Ireland  12. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  are  11,077  parishes, 
or  about  400  to  a  diocese.  Ireland  has  about 
1400.'  The  Province  of  Canterbury  includes  21 
dioceses:  Canterbury,  London,  Bangor,  Bath- 
Wells,  Chichester,  Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucester-Bris- 
tol, Hereford,  Llandaff,  Lichfield-Coventry,  Lin- 
coln, Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterborough.  Rochester, 
Salisbury,  St.  Asaph's,  St.  David's,  Winchester, 
Worcester.  Fort  has  7:  York,  Durham,  Carlisle. 
Chester,  Manchester.  Ripon,  Sodoi^Man.  The  32 
dioceses  of  Ireland  (formerly  divided  into  4  Pro- 
vinces), were  reduced  to  12  by  the  Church-Tem- 
porality Act  (1833).  Armagh  has  6  dioceses: 
Armagh,  Derry,  Down,  Kilmore,  Meath,  Tuam. 
Dublin  6:  Dublin,  Cashel,  Cloyne,  Killaloe, 
Limeric,  Ossory. 

Colonial  dioceses,  numbering  over  20,  and  ever 
multiplying,  are  under  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  are  endowed  partly  by  the  State, 
partly  by  Church  Societies.  Each  See  has  a 
Chapter  attached  to  it.  But  in  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  there  are  two  additional  ones  for  the 
collegiate  churches  of  Westminster  and  Windsor. 
There  are  29  Deans.  By  3  and  4  Vict.  113,  and 
6  and  7  Vict.  77,  the  number  of  Canons  was  re- 
duced so,  that  now  Canterbury,  Durham,  West- 
minster and  Ely,  bas  each  6,  Winchester  and 
Exeter  each  5,  the  other  24  Chapters  each  4; 
making  in  all  142  canons.  Many  of  these  can- 
onries  nave  arcbdeaccmries  connected  with  them. 
For  the  better  supervision  of  the  clergy  and 
management  of  the  Church,  each  diocese  is  di- 
vided into  2  or  3  arohidiaconal  districts,  of  which 
there  are  27  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and 
13  in  that  of  York.  The  bishops  may  increase 
their  number.  These  again  are  in  some  cases 
subdivided,  and  placed  under  rural  deans,  who 
are  chosen  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term  from 
among  the  country  clergy.  The  division  into 
parishes  is  ancient  Under  Edward  III.  there 
were  8632,  exclusive  of  Chester.  They  are  clas- 
sified according  to  their  origin  and  endowment, 
into  rectories,  vicarages,  perpetual  curacies,  and 
district  churches.  Anciently  the  clergy  were 
distinguished  from  canons,  who  o£Sciated  in  their 
own  cnnrches,  and,  for  some  specified  compen- 
sation, in  those  founded  by  laymen.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  endowment  of  benefices  be- 
came onetomary,  fixed  emoluments  and  tithes 
were  set  apart  (or  the  parish.  He  who  obtained 
the  benefice  and  assumed  the  cure  of  souls  was 
called  rector  ecdesice,  and  became  in  \a,yt  persona 


'  In  England  and  Wales  there  are  it  present  (1853) 
10,000  EBtsbliihment-clergy  (13,000  incnmbents,  and. 
about  6500  earatea).  Nearly  tfar«e-fourtbs  of  tbein- 
babitanta  (about  13  million)  belong  to  the  English 
Cburob.  Id  Ireland  there  are  about  800,000  Epiaoo- 
paliana,  and  about  1400  clergy.  The  eoolesiaatical 
revenuea  of  Ireland  amoont  aDDoally  to  about  8  or 
900,000  pounda. 


eccJesia  (parson),  the  representative  of  the 
Church.  The  cure  of  souls,  however,  might  be 
exercised  either  by  the  rector  himself,  who  then 
became  persona  impersonata,  and  received  all  the 
revenuea ;  or  by  a  vicar,  as  when  the  rector  wag 
a  church  corporation,  bishop,  or  layman  (which 
often  happened  in  the  middle  ages,  when  many 
rectories  were  dependent  upon  monasteries). 
This  was  termed  appropriatio,  and  if  laymen  got 
the  rectory,  impropriatio.  The  redores  or  appro- 
priatores  drew  all  the  parish  revenues,  and  gave 
the  vicar  a  portion,  consisting  of  small  tithes,  too 
troublesome  for  the  rector  to  collect.  In  some 
instances,  however,  vicars  received  the  larger 
and  rectors  the  smaller  tithes.  Rectors  entitled 
to  appoint  vicars  are  considered  patrons.  These 
vicarates  being  endowed,  are  considered  equiva- 
lent to  rectorates  of  the  first  class.  This  is  the 
case  also  with  perpetual  curacies,  which  are 
maintained  by  the  appropriaior.  The  titles  rec- 
tor, vicar,  and  perpetual  curate,  therefore,  refer 
merely  to  the  naturp  of  the  revenues  of  the 
parish.  Patronage  (adcowson,  advocalio)  is  based 
upon  this  origin  of  the  parishes.  The  right  of 
patronage  is  held  bychnpterg,collegiatechurchea, 
or  single  members  thereof,  bishops,  laymen,  cor- 
porations, and  the  crown,  which,  upon  the  abro- 
gation of  monasteries,  obtained  one-third  of 
their  parishes,  the  patronage  of  which  is  dis- 
pensed through  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  right 
t>f  patronage  may  be  sold ;  and  5  and  6  W.  IV. 
76,  reqiiires  lay-corporations  to  sell  theirs. 
Lapse  of  patronage  occurs  if  the  patron  fails  to 
propose  a  candidate  for  a  vacancy  within  six 
months.  The  ri^ht  then  lapses  to  the  bishop, 
next  to  the  archbishop,  and  finally  to  the  crown. 
The  crown  also  acquires  the  right  of  appointing 
to  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  election  of  the 
incumbent  to  a  bishopric,  and  exercises  the  right 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  See.  The  patronage- 
right  of  children  and  other  incompetent  persons, 
is  exercised  by  their  legal  representatives. 
Patronage  is  either  annexed  to  the  manor,  or 
inheres  in  the  person.  The  former  is  styled  an 
appendant  advovDson  (to  which  class  vicarages 
founded  by  a  rectorate  belong),  the  latter  an 
advinoson  tn  gross.  In  case  of  no  male  progeny, 
the  advowson  in  gross  is  exercised  by  the  female 
line  (coparceners)  according  to  priority  of  age. 
Foreigners  and  Roman  Catholics  cannot  propose 
candidates,  but  if  the  place  they  hold  is  a  vicar- 
age, they  enjoy  the  rector's  revenues.  Advowson 
(or  patronage)  is  presenlative  when  the  patron 
may  present  a  candidate  to  the  bishop  for  the 
benefice,  coUatiee  when  the  bishop  appoints  jure 
plena  or  devoluto,  donative  when  it  is  entirely  in 
the  gift  of  the  patron,  without  presentation  or 
institution. 

Every  parochial  district  constitutes  a  distinct 
congregation,  in  the  relations  of  which  common 
late  predominates.  These  exhibit  the  greatest 
diversity  of  primitive  customs,  which  no  modem 
legislation  could  supplant.  In  early  times  all 
the  congregations  were  ecclesiastically  and  poli- 
tically united.  And  although  this  unity  baa 
ceased,  existing  regulations  assume  its  oontina- 
anoe,  and  are  rooted  in  it  Hence,  all  parish- 
ioners may  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  are  entitled  to  s  seat  in  the 
Cburcb,  to  confirmation,  baptaBm,  marriage,  and 
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hirial.    It  ie  their  duty,  on  the  other  band,  to 
eolleet  the  ehorcb-rates,  and  serve  its  varinus 
tScea.   The  congregational  form  of  government 
ii  Ttrj  free,  bat  ancient     Assemblies  of  the  pa- 
mbiunert  are  called  veatria,  from  the  room  of  the 
ebarcb  (vesiiarium)  in  which  they  were  primi- 
fitely  held.    These  choose  the  officers  of  the  con* 
pcgalion,  sometimes  even  the  rector,  and  impose 
the  requisite  rates.     Vettrie*  are  either  general 
memblics  of  the  congregation  (common  law  ves^ 
try),  congregational  committees  (seltci  vesiry),  or 
CQinmittees  appointed  by  statute  {gtatuiable  veil- 
fry).    Every  parishioner  who   pays   tax  has  a 
rote.    The  mo8t  important  officers  are  Church- 
confent  and  oeerseen,  the  latter  being  wholly 
Kcular.    From  these  offices,  peers,  members  of 
Pirliament,  Episcopal   and  Dissenting  clergy, 
ind  physicians,  are  exempt ;  foreigners,  Roman- 
i(t^  and  Jews,  are  incompetent.   A  person  shun- 
ning the  official  oath  may  present  a  substitute ; 
Rfnsing  to  serve,  be  is  finable.    There  are  usu- 
tilj  two  charch-wardens,  elected  annually.   The 
urbdeaeon    indacts    them,   and  cannot  reject 
tboM  duly  elected.     They  have  charge  of  the 
ehareh  property,  of  which  they  cannot  dispose, 
liowever,  without  the   consent  of   the  vestry. 
Tbev  are  expected  to  provide  every  thing  need- 
&I  for  public  worship,  keep  the  building  in  re- 
pair, maintain   discipline,   and   render   yearly 
Nporti   to    the    archdeacon,   (which    formerly 
included  the  names  of  those  who  did  not  attend 
terrice).    They  have  an  eye  also  to  the  conduct 
of  the  rector.     They  are  the  corporation.    The 
rtdor  (near,  or  perpet^uU  eurcUe)  is  chairman  of 
tbe  rntry,  and  is  responsible  to  the  bishop  fur 
vhat  is  done.     The  secretary  is  the  vestry-clerk 
{daieut),  to  be  distinguished  from  the  parish- 
dfk,  who  assists  in  the  public  service,  whom  the 
rotor,  Ac,  appuiots  permanently,  and  who  may 
l»«ither  a  clergy  or  layman.    The  duty  of  keep- 
in;  the  church  cl«ar,  oc.  ius.,  devolves  upon  the 
Kcton  (old  Saxon  tegerstane).    The  officers  can 
cimroke  the  congregation  as  often  as  they  think 
Krewsry,  especially  with  reference  to  the  rates, 
•ill  whu  live  in  the  parish  must  pay  these,  wh»- 
tiler  Episcopalians  or  not.    The  vestry  annually 
>|>p«int  audUors  to  prove  the  accounts. 

Sew  parishes  may  be  founded  in  accordance 
vith  the  Church  BuHdmg  Act,  58  and  59,  O. 
III.,  by  which  a  Commission  was  appointed. 
This  was  afterwards  (7  and  8,  6.  IV.  1%  1828) 
ioeiirponited.  One  and  a  half  million  pounds 
lixe  already  been  appropriated  to  this  cumrais- 
sioD.  Fiirmerly,  by  a  similar  appropriation, 
Q««ea  Aniu^s  bounty,  50  new  ohurobes  were 
Inili  in  London.  This  commission  may  found 
tiiurche.'*,  enlarge  old  ones,  and  constitute  new 
farinhes.  If  twelve  landholders  of  a  parish 
pledge  the  payment  of  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
cburch,  the  commission,  with  consent  of  the 
l>i»bop,  pay  the  other  half.  On  certain  condi- 
tions private  persons  also  may  build  new 
cbnrohes.  If,  with  the  bishop's  and  patron's 
eonnent,  a  parish  is  divided,  and  a  district 
ebarch  built  by  Ae  commission  for  the  new 
pan,  it  remains  a  chapel  of  ease  during  the  then 
rector's  life,  who  appoints  its  curate.  After  his 
ittth  or  removal  it  becomes  an  independent 
f^nrinh  (»  recturj,  vicarage,  or  perpetual  curacy), 
•upplied    by  ita    patron.      The    patronage  of 


churches  built  by  subscription  belongs  for  forty 
years  to  (he  subscribers,  and  then  lapses  to  the 
rector  of  the  miither  church.  If  the  new  parish 
is  formed  of  parts  of  several  old  ones,  the  nd- 
vowson  pertains  to  their  patrons  jointly.  Cha- 
pels of  ease,  with  their  respective  districts,  may 
be  constituted  a  separate  parish  for  purely 
church  purposes,  provided  the  maintenance  of  a 
clergyman  is  secured.  But  until  this  is  done, 
their  members  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
old  ohurcb,  and  are  held  for  its  rates.  The  old 
church  in  turn  must  support  its  chapels.  The 
churches,  therefore,  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
1)  Parish  Churches,  which  may  be  a)  rectories, 
such  as  have  all  the  revenues  of  the  parish,  6) 
vicarages,  which  have  only  a  portion  of  the 
revenues,  subject  to  a  rector  or  an  appropriator, 
c)  perpetual  curacies,  unendowed,  but  supported 
by  the  patron.  2)  District  Churches,  sustained 
by  pew-rents.  3)  Parochial  Chapels  of  Ease, 
externally  managed  by  the  parish,  but  with  a 
separate  clergyman.  4)  Chapels  of  Ease  merely, 
used  only  for  public  worship.  5)  Private  cha- 
pels, connected  with  a  family  grave-yard,  or  be- 
longing  to  a  bishop,  ico.  &o.  6)  Free  chapels, 
built  by  the  king,  or  his  permission,  on  the 
royal  estates,  and  subject  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. 7)  Proprietary  ehapds,  which  belong  to 
private  persons.  These  are  taxable,  and  may 
be  used  for  secular  purposes.  Permission  to 
preach  in  them  must  be  obtained  from  the 
bishop,  and  may  at  any  time  be  recalled  by  him. 
Church  property  is  either  special  or  general. 
The  former  consists  of  the  estates,  tenements, 
tithes,  foundations,  rates,  and  pew-rents  of  the 
cathedrals,  colleges,  and  parishes.  The  reve- 
nues of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  and 
institutions  are  under  the  control  of  their  chap- 
ters or  officers.  They  are  URually  large,  and 
include  many  sinecures.  The  fixed  revenues 
of  single  parishes  belong  to  the  rector  eccleiite, 
who  either  officiates  himself,  or  appoints  and 
pays  a  vicar,  reserving  the  bulk  of  the  income 
for  himself.  The  extreme  inequality  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Church  property  led  to  the 
appointment  of  an  ecclesiastical  commission  to 
remedy  the  evil.  This  appointment  was  made 
by  the  king,  in  Feb.  1835.  A  majority  of  the 
prelates,  and  some  patrons  attended  the  investi- 
gation. This  resulted  in  the  incorponition  r>f 
the  commission,  5  and  6,  W.  IV.  30 ;  6  and  7, 
W.  IV.  77 ;  and  in  acts  3  and  4.  V.  c.  1 13.  All 
the  prelates.  State  ministers,  chief  justices,  and 
other  lords,  three  deans,  and  four  laymen,  be- 
long to  the  commission.  It  is  empowered  to 
call  for  all  church  documents,  and  to  require 
oaths  of  their  genuineness.  In  all  cases,  hoyr- 
ever,  the  consent  of  the  respective  bishops  and 
deans  is  necessary.  The  propositions  of  the  com- 
mission are  submitted  (or  approval  to  the  Privy 
Council.  Its  first  aim  is  the  improvemf^nt  of 
poor  parishes,  which  is  done  by  appropriating 
many  canonries,  and  other  sinecures,  as  well  as 
exempt  jurisdictions.  The  revenues  of  bishops 
are  also  limited,  and  the' surplus,  as  well  as  the 
revenues  of  abrogated  places,  flow  into  a  gene- 
ral treasury.  Besides  ameliorating  poor  parishes, 
the  commission  may  endow  new  seps,  Ac.  Of 
course  they  have  as  yet  done  but  little  in  com- 
parison with  the  extent  of  their  work.    This 
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general  Church  fuod  has  also  other  sources  of 
income,  as  Quoen  Anne's  bounty,  and  Parlia- 
mentary appropriations. 

II.  Public  Wbrfhip.  «)  The  order  of  this 
is  definitely  prescribed  in  The  Book  of  Cofmmon 
Prayer,  4c.,  the  Jirit  drc^ft  of  which  was  pre- 
pared in  1548,  by  Cranmer,  and  other  bishops 
and  theologians,  on  the  basis  of  the  old  English 
litufj^ies  of  Bangor,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  and  es- 
pecially Salisbury  (old  Sarum).  The  liturgy  of 
Bucer,  Melanchthon,  &o.,  drawn  up  by  direction 
of  Hermann  of  Cologne  (1543),  and  translated 
into  English  in  1547,  was  also  freely  used.  This 
Liturgy  acquired  legal  force  from  the  first  Act 
of  UniformUy,  2  and  3,  Edw.  IV.,  c.  I.,  1541. 
It  adhered  to  the  old  order  of  worship,  which, 
long  before  the  Reformation,  had  reduced  all 
the  public  services  to  two,  and  adopted  many  of 
the  changes  introduced  by  the  Reformation,  re- 
taining, however,  a  number  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Rumisb  Church.  The  Reformed  theolo- 
gians of  the  Continent,  especially  Calvin,  ex- 
pressed so  much  dissatisfaction  that  the  king 
urged  a  revision.  This  was  undertaken  by  Cran- 
mer, assisted  by  Bucer  and  P.  Martyr,  and  the 
Revised  Liturgy  was  approved  by  a  Convocation, 
and  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1552.  Chrism, 
Exorcism,  white  garments  in  Baptism,  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  Confirmation  and  Marriage, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  oral  confession  were 
abolished ;  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
Communion  service,  and  some  additions  to  the 
Morning  Prayers.  A  rubric  was  introduced, 
stating  that  kneeling  at  the  Communion  was  not 
adoration.  This  Liturgy,  with  slight  alterations 
(as  the  omission  of  the  "rubric,"  and  of  a  sen- 
tence aimed  at  Rome,  and  the  addition  of  prayers 
for  queens  and  clergy),  was  confirmed   subse- 

?uently  again  by  1  Eliz.  1559.  Other  additions 
a  prayer  for  the  royal  family,  some  thanks- 
givings, and  a  prohibition  of  private  baptism, 
excepting  by  clergymen)  were  made  in  1604. 
A.  fourth  revision  (16G2)  added  a  preface,  some 
rubrics,  and  prayers  for  Parliament,  for  all 
classes  of  men,  and  Ember-day,  two  Psalms  to 
the  Burial  service,  prayers  to  be  used  at  sea, 
and  a  formula  in  commemoration  of  the  Powder 
Plot,  (for  which  James  I.  set  apart  a  day),  of 
the  Execution  of  Charles  I.,  of  the  Restoration, 
and  of  the  Coronation  of  the  king ;  some  of  the 
Collects  and  Lessons  were  altered,  and  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  were  taken  from  the  new 
translation.  Some  unimportant  changes  and 
additions  were  again  made  under  James  II., 
William  III,,  and  Anne.  The  formula  for  or- 
dination of  1552,  was  first  revised  in  1662,  and 
an  alteration  made  in  the  consecration  of  priests. 
Newel's  Latin  Catechism  was  translated,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Convocation  in  156|,  and  published 
in  1570,  though  without  being  sanctioned  by 
Parliament;  its  autburity,  therefore,  is  merely 
ecclesiastical.  A  formula  for  the  consecration 
of  churches  was  drawn  up  by  the  Convocation 
of  1660,  but  not  published;  another  in  1712, 
but  taeitber  the  Crown  nor  Parliament  approv- 
ing it,  it  Is  not  binding.  Both  churches  and 
burial-grounds,  however,  must  be  consecrated. 
6)  Publie  worship*  is  strictly  regulated  by  the 

'  This  parsefraph  conhtlns  a.  ajnopticsl  statement  of 
iks  content!  of  the  Book  of  C.  Prayer,  and  order  of 


Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  no  part  of  the 
service  can  be  omitted  or  abbreviated  but  by 
special  consent  of  the  bishop. 

III.  Canon  law.  Church  discipline,  and  Juris- 
diction, a)  The  basis  of  the  English  Church 
law  is  the  canon  law  of  the  Romish  Church, 
to  which  are  added  the  legatine  Constitutions  of 
Otho  and  Othobon  (1237  and  1269),  and  the 
Provincial  Constitutions  of  the  English  Synods. 
A  revision  of  the  canon  law  was  ordered  by  25, 
H.  VIII.  c.  19,  but  never  executed.  By  the 
same  statute  all  existing  canons,  not  in  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  realm,  or  the  royal  prerogai- 
tive,  were  continued  in  force.  Since  the  Re- 
formation the  canon  law  has  undergone  nume- 
rous changes  and  limitations.  Some  new  con- 
stitutions never  obtained  general  force,  as  the 
Reformaiit  legum  ecclesiasticarum  (1549),  the 
canons  of  Archb.  Parker  (1571),  the  decision* 
of  the  Convocation  of  1584,  and  the  9  Lambeth 
articles.  Others  were  confirmed  by  the  crown, 
but  not  by  Parliament,  and  were  therefore  bind- 
ing on  the  clergy  only,  as  the  141  Canmu  or 
Const,  eccles.,  proposed  by  the  Bishops  of  Loo- 
don,  and  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  160).  The 
first  12  treat  of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  cen- 
sure all  impugners  thereof,  or  of  the  Church  of 
England,  its  rites,  &c. ;  13-30  contain  regula- 
tions for  public  worship;  31-79  treat  of  minia- 
ters,  their  ordination,  functions,  &e. ;  80-88  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  furnishing  of  churches ; 
89-91  of  church-wardens  and  assistants ;  92- 
138  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  their  jurisdiction 
and  ofScers ;  139-141  of  the  authority  of  synods. 
Many  things  prescribed  in  these  canons  have 
been  annulled  by  Parliament,  and  the  sphere 
of  canon  law  in  general  has  been  gradually  nar- 
rowing. It  now  includes  chiefly  matters  testa- 
mentary, disciplinary,  and  concerning  marriage. 
In  reference  to  Wills,  it  is  a  rule  that  no  idiot  or 
deranged  per8<ms  can  make  one,  though  they 
may  have  lucid  intervals.  The  qualifying  age 
by  earlier  canon,  law  was  14  years  for  males, 
and  12  for  females ;  but  1  V.  c.  26  changed  this 
to  21  years.  A  woman  cannot  exeeate  a  will 
without  her  husband's  consent,  unless  the  pro- 
perty is  held  in  her  own  name.  A  codicil  de- 
cides the  sense  of  the  will.  The  validity  uf  wills 
is  determined  by  the  Church  court  Men  hold  all 
the  property  of  their  wives.  If  the  husband  dies 
intestate,  the  bishop  administers,  or  may  yield 
to  the  widow  or  nearest  relatives.  The  marriafft 
regulations  of  the  English  Church  are  based  on 
the  canon  law,  which  Parliament,  however,  has 
somewhat  modified.  The  first  requuite  is,  that 
no  canonical  impediments  forbid  the  marriage. 
Among  forbidden  degrees  of  affinity  the  marry- 
ing of  a  cfeceaaed  wife's  sister  deserves  special 
notice,  as  having  recently  excited  considerable, 
though  unavailing  opposition.  Banns  are  thrice 
published,  even  since  the  Marriage-act,  which 
authorizes  the  registrar  to  grant  license  of  mar- 
riage. Fathers  or  guardians  may  object  to  the 
marriage  of  minors;  but  widows  only  in  ease 
there  are  no  guardians.    The  royal  chancery 

the  Mveral  aervieu  provided  (or  in  it,  Ae.,  which  It  is 
deemed  aaperflaoua  to  eopy,  as  the  book  itaelf  ia  withia 
reach  of  ever;  atodent,  the  variationa  of  the  editioa 
naed  bjr  the  Episo.  C.  of  the  United  Statea  iMingchieOj^ 
of  a  local  ohanvter. 
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ippointo  gnardiMis  OTer  orphans  not  provided 
fur.  The  marriage  mmttake  place  in  the  parish 
to  which  the  parties  belong.  The  bishop,  by 
coDMDt  of  the  parents,  may  grant  dispensa- 
tioDi.  Peers  may  obtain  dispensations  from 
ill  these  rales.  The  archbishop,  however, 
mi;  grant  them  to  others  also,  through  the  Fa- 
ciilij  Office.  The  eanonical  time  for  marriage, 
»-12,  A.  M.,  was  established  by  4  G.  IV.  c. 
TO.  The  Charoh  courts  also  decide  upon  the 
ralidlcy  of  the  marriage  o£- foreigners.  Mar- 
riages are  declared  void  if  one  or  both  parties 
vera  minors  (ezcepdng  the  parents  gave  their 
conient),  idiot  or  deranged,  or  naturally  inoom- 
pttent,  or  if  errors  of  form  were  committed.  In 
•och  cases  no  divorce  is  sought,  but  the  mar- 
riage simply  declared  void.  Marriages  merely 
csnonicallv  voidable, hnld  inoivit  lawuntil  proven 
illegal.  I'oreign  marriages  (even  of  English- 
men) are  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
piTcmment  under  which  they  transpired.  But 
Knglisb  marriages  cannot  be  annulled  by  foreign 
eoarts.  Marriages  effected  by  false  pretences  are 
nlid,  but  render  the  guilty  party  liable  to  trans- 
portation. Bigamy  is  a  civil  offence,  but  does 
not  annul  the  first  marriage.  The  canon  law 
(excepting  in  Scotland)  grants  divorce  only  a 
■ewo  et  thoro.  For  divorce  a  vinculo,  a  special 
act  uf  Parliament  is  necessary.  Two  causes  of 
dlTorce  are  recognized,  adultery,  and  cruelty. 
An  application  for  divorce  must  show  the  va- 
lidity of  the  marriage,  as  any  other  is  per  ee 
«>id.  Aoproximate  proof  is  deemed  sufficient. 
Divorce  is  not  granted  if  the  accuser  is  also 
proren  guilty,  or,  after  knowledge  of  the  ao- 
etiMd  party's  guilt,  had  matrimonial  intercourse. 
Malevolent  desertion  is  no  ground  of  divorce, 
tlie  court  simply  requires  the  guilty  party  to  re- 
tuni.  A  divorce  stipulated  between  the  parties 
tlieinselves  is  Toid.  Questions  touching  legiti- 
Bacy  and  titles  also  belong  to  canon  law. 

Church pemUties  are  disciplinary,  "pro  salute 
itumte,"  and  are  inflicted  for  violations  of 
Cbirch  regulations,  and  other  crimes.  Their 
exMotion,  however,  is  almost  entirely  limited  to 
tiie  clergy  and  Church  officials.  Of  the  three 
tuKinical  censures:  suspension,  ezoommunicsr 
tioo  and  interdiction,  the  last  two  have  long  been 
olisolete.  Surpenaion  is  inflicted  for  refusing 
til  bury,  marrying  without  publishing  the  banns, 
oScial  remissness,  absence  from  the  parish 
without  permission,  or  if  continuance  in  office 
would  cause  scandal.  It  is  inflicted  by  the 
biihup  or  chancellor.  Deprivation,  deposition, 
t' dtgradaiion  can  be  executed  only  by  the  Dean 
of  Arches,  and  for  the  following  ofiences :  for 
oot  using  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  for 
teiebing  doctrines  contrary  to  the  39  Art ;  for 
alktwing  the  property  of  the  parish  to  go  to 
rain;  for  moral  offences,  adultery,  intempe- 
raoee,  simony,  and  for  conviction  of  crime  before 
a  ciTil  tribunal.  Deprivation  follows  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  in  case  of  an  invalid  appointment, 
ta  of  a  minor,  ico. 

Paance  is  rarely  imposed,  and  never  in  the 
ancient  forms.  The  penalty,  however,  may  be 
commuted  for  a  fine,  as  in  incest,  &o. 

6)  Ditdpline  atid  jurisdiction.     Church  disci- 
pline is  ezercifed  by  the  bishop*,  only  upon  cW r>ty 
tod  Church  officers,  and  according  lu  3  and  4,  yic'l. 
H 


c.  86.  When  a  complaint  is  entered,  the  bishop 
of  tbe  diocese  informs  the  accused  and  appoints  a 
commission  to  inquire  and  report  whether  there 
is  prima  facie  proof  on  which  to  base  a  prosecu- 
tion. The  trial  is  lisually  public.  The  accused 
may  examine  witnesses,  and  if  he  disproves  the 
charges,  report  is  made  accordi  ngly  to  the  bishop, 
who  then  dismisses  the  case.  If  the  defence  fails, 
the  bishop  calls  in  three  other  judges,  the  dean 
of  the  chapter,  the  archdeacon,  or  chancellor, 
and  a  canonist.  Or  the  bishop  may  refer  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Arches.  There  are  several  Church 
courts.  1)  The  Provincial  Courts  are  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  Canterbury  has  three  such ; 
a)  the  Court  of  Arches  (the  highest),  so  called 
because  it  was  anciently  held  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  {de  Arcubus),  the  principal  of 
the  13  exempt  parishes  of  London,  which  were 
superintended  by  a  secular  dean,  who  is  the 
chief-judge  of  this  court.  This  is  tlie  Court  of 
Appeal  for  the  Province,  but  has  jurisdiction 
also  over  original  suits:  b)  The  Court  of  Pecu- 
liars is  a  branch  of  the  former,  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  parishes  placed  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  archbishop:  c)  .fVero- 
gative,  or  Testamentarif  Court  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  testamentary  and  administration  officers 
who  hold  bona  notabilia  in  the  various  judicial 
circuits  of  the  Province.  York  has  two  Archi- 
episcopal  Courts,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
the  Prerogative,  or  Testamen.  Court.  2J  Con- 
sistorial  Courts,  over  which  the  chancellor  of 
the  diocese  presides.  Canterbury  has  22  such, 
York  (exclusively  of  Sodur  and  Man)  4.  3)  The 
Commissaries'  Courts  are  instituted  -in  some 
dioceses,  and  exercise  jurisdiction  within  certain 
limits  prescribed  by  the  bishop.  4)  The  Arch- 
deacon s  Courts  are  either  co-ordinate  with,  or 
subordinate  to  the  Bishop's  Courts,  according 
to  their  patent  or  origin  ;  if  subordinate,  appeal 
may  be  bad  from  them  to  the  Consistorial  Court. 
5)  Peculiar  Courts  of  every  sort,  royal,  archi- 
episcopal,  episcopal,  dean's,  archdeacon's,  pre- 
bendary, &o.  &c.  The  course  of  trial  is,  first 
before  the  Archdeacon's  Court,  then  the  Bishop's, 
then  the  Archbishop's,  and  finally  the  Crown, 
t.  e.  the  Court  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  is 
the  highest  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  tribu- 
nal, and  in  which  temporal  judges  alone  (Pres- 
byterians AS  well  as  Episcopalians)  have  a  seat 
and  a  vote,  two  prelates  being  admissible  as 
advisary  members.  This  disparagement  of  the 
Church  has  latterly  excited  violent  but  fruitless 
opposition.  The  entire  system  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  is  exceedingly  complicated  and 
cumbrous,  and  demands  reform.  There  are  no 
less  than  372  Church  courts,  of  which  the  Pe- 
culiar courts  form  a  large  part.  A  recent  com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the  subject, 
has  recommended  the  abolition  of  all  Peculiar 
courts,  and  even  of  the  Diocesan  courts. 

c)  The  mode  of  procedure  differs  in  some 
points  from  that  of  civil  courts,  especially  by 
the  written  process.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  for- 
mal proceeding  by  plea  and  proof,  or  the  proceed- 
ing by  act  of  petition.  The  latter  of  these  is  un- 
usual, and  is  mostly  opposed  by  the  judges. 
The  formal  proceeding  is  as  follows.  A  citation, 
summons,  or  decree,  is  issued  at  the  prosecutor's 
request.    It  contains  the  names  uf  the  judge. 
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proRfcntor,  and  accused  partj,  and  specifies  the 
charge  and  day  and  place  of  trial.  A  formal 
error  in  the  citation  invaHdates  (he  whole  pro- 
ceeding. The  citation  may  either  be  primary, 
as  when  it  is  presented  duly  drawn  up  to  the 
Registrar  for  the  official  seal,  or  may  be  issued 
by  an  act  ofeouri.  Sometimes  an  intimation  is 
appended  that  if  the  accused  fails  to  appear  as 
cited,  the  suit  will  be  forfeited  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  original  citation  is  shown  to  the 
accused  by  the  apparitor,  and  a  copy  then  left 
with  him.  If  the  accused  cannot  be  found  he 
Is  condemned  tit  contumaciam,  a  "  significavit" 
is  sent  within  ten  days  to  the  royal  chancery  for 
a  writ  of  arrest  (cU  contumace  capiendo),  whilst 
the  proceeding  tn  poenam  contumaciae  is  begun 
ex  parte.  The  defendant  may,  upon  sufficient 
grounds,  and  within  a  fixed  time,  protest  against 
the  action.  The  citation  must  be  issued  within 
the  diocese.  But,  as  above  stated,  the  trial  may 
be  referred,  by  letterg  of  request,  to  a  higher 
court.  The  indictment  is  based  upon  the  cita- 
tion, and  is  either  svmmary,  or  plenary;  the 
former  in  the  prerogative  courts,  and  in  appeals 
to  the  Privy  CouDcil,  where  the  proceedings  are 
<>ral :  the  latter  in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  It 
must  be  drawn  up  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
law,  as  the  least  flaw  invalidates  the  process. 
The  indictment  in  criminal  cases  is  drawn  up  in 
the  name  of  the  judge,  and  is  called  "  the  arti- 
cles." In  cases  not  criminal  it  is  drawn  up  in 
the  name  of  the  plaintiff,  and  is  termed  "the 
libel."  In  testamentary  cases  it  is  called  "  alle- 
gation." The  items  of  the  indictment  are  ar- 
ranged either  logically  or  chronologically.  The 
Court  first  of  all  decides  whether  (if  it  be  a  libel) 
it  shall  be  admitted.  If  it  is  manifestly  false, 
or  if  the  plaintiff  is  himself  a  guilty  party,  it  is 
dismissed.  If  admitted,  it  is  read  to  the  de- 
fendant, who  pleads  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  may 
protest  against  the  proceeding,  and  appeal.  If 
tie  pleads  guilty  no  testimony  is  adduced;  if, 
not  guilty,  the  defendant  may  enter  his  defence 
at  once,  or  wait  until  the  plaintiff^s  witnesses 
have  testified.  The  plaintiff  is  allowed  due  time 
for  the  examination  of  witnesses.  The  costs  of 
the  witnesises  are  paid  by  the  party  summoning 
them,  and  they  must  appear  under  penalty  of 
contumacy.  Ihey  are  questioned  by  on  exa- 
miner appointed  by  the  court,  who  records  their 
testinjony,  to  which  they  subscribe  their  names. 
Two  witnesses  suffice,  even  though  each  esta- 
blishes different  points  of  the  accusation.  They 
may  be  compelled  to  give  satisfactory  answers 

(unless  such  would  implicate  themselves),  and 
urnish  the  necessary  documents.  They  are  not 
required,  however,  to  betray  confidential  infor- 
mation. The  examiner  also  conducts  the  cross- 
examination,  through  whom  the  defendant's 
counsel  proposes  questions.  This  closes  the 
prosecution.  A  second  hearing,  or  the  offering 
of  new  testimony,  is  granted  only  in  special 
cases.  After  the  examination  the  record  of  the 
testimony  is  read  before  the  judge.  To  avoid 
the  expense  of  proving  the  charge  by  witnesses, 
the  plaintiff  may  demand  an  oral  response  of 
the  defendant  This  occurs,  however,  only  in 
appeals,  and  when  the  examining  judge  is 
charged  with  perverting  the  law.  In  the  respotir 
live  allegation  the  defendant  may  follow  the 


order  of  the  indictment  or  not.  To  this  response 
the  plaintiff  may  return  a  rgoining  allegation. 
If  the  case  involves  a  point  of  foreign  law  (as  in 
marriage  questions),  which  must  always  be 
stated  in  the  indictment,  the  court  orders  an 
authentic  copy  of  said  law,  or  employs  a  sworn 
canonist  as  counsel.  A  prohibition  of  the  pto- 
ceeding  may  be  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Judges 
of  Westminster  Hall,  if  the  cose  does  not  belong 
(or  but  in  part  belongs)  to  an  ecclesiastical 
court.  They  also  decide  questions  of  compe- 
tency, as  they  have  the  supervision  of  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  as  temporal  courts.  Mixed  cases 
are  tried  by  the  latter.  Proceedings  in  inferior 
courts  may  also  be  inhibited  during  the  visita- 
tions of  bishops  and  archbishops. 

Additional  Note. —  Church  Synods  exist  only 
in  name.  During  the  middle-ages  in  England, 
there  was,  in  addition  to  the  purely  ecclesiastical 
Councils,  an  assembly  of  the  higher  and  lower 
clergy  convoked  by  the  king  to  fix  the  necessary 
amount  of  taxation,  and  styled  Coneocation.  It 
may  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  John.  The  doty 
of  imposing  this  tax  upon  itself  secured  the  im- 
portant right  of  insisting  upon  the  removal  of 
church  grievances.  This  not  only  made  the 
Convocation  measurably  independent  of  the 
Crown  (the  tax  having  been  considered  volun- 
tary), but  the  lower  clergy  also  of  their  bishops. 
The  Convocation,  however,  was  summoned  and 
dissolved  by  the  king.  The  subsequent  transfer 
of  this  form  of  a  Synod  to  the  National  Cborcb 
seemed  of  course  quite  safe,  and  even  necessary, 
in  order  the  better  to  secure  the  recognition  of 
the  royal  supremacy  and  other  reforms,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  old  church  tax.  But  when  the 
Reformation  was  completed,  and  the  taxation  of 
the  clergy  was  transferred  to  the  State  ( 1665), 
and  the  attempt  to  effect  more  liberal  reforms  in 
the  Church  through  the  agency  of  the  Convoca- 
tion failed,  nay,  rather  excited  violent  dissen- 
sions between  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  even 
the  reeistanoe  of  the  latter  to  government,  the 
Convocation  was  virtually  abrogated  (1717).  It 
still  has  a  formal  existence,  and  is  nominally 
summoned  with  every  new  Parliament,  but  re- 
ceives no  authority  to  transact  business.  Can- 
terbury and  York  have  their  separate  convoca- 
tions. A  royal  brief  is  issued  to  the  archbishopa, 
who  then  convoke  their  respective  bishops  and 
clergy  through  the  deans  (the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don and  Durham).  The  Convocation  of  Can- 
terbury is  opened  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  it* 
sessions  are  held  in  Westminster  Abbey.  _  It  is 
composed  of  two  Houses :  the  upper,  consisting 
of  the  20  bishops  of  the  province,  with  the  arch- 
bishop as  president,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to 
dissolve  the  Synod  (since  1670,  by  consent  of  the 
Crown,  in  his  own  name) ;  and  the  lower,  con- 
sisting of  23  deans  of  chapters,  57  archdeacons, 
24  representatives  of  chapters,  and  42  clerical 
delegates  (>.  e.  2  for  each  diocese).  The  province 
of  lork  has  but  one  House,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  7  prelates  (who  must  at- 
tend the  Parliament),  6  deans,  13  archdeacon^ 
7  representatives  of  chapters,  and  25  clerical 
delegates.  Of  late  years  strong  desires  have 
been  expressed  for  the  revival  of  the  ConvoM' 
tion.  Since  1689  important  changes  in  the 
CuDstitutioo  of  the  Church  bar*  been  bappuj 
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projirrMBinf;,  »nd  reforms  affecting  all  pointi  are 
either  already  at  hand  or  are  anzioDsly  looked 
for.  Clerical  privilef^  are  abrogated,  other  de- 
aominationa  stfind  nearly  upon  an  equality  with 
the  Episcopal  Church,  so  that  this  ban  virtually 
eeaaed  to  be  the  National  Church,  and  simply 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  endowment,  as  an 
of«et  to  which  it  suffers  the  serious  disadvantage 
of  being  ruled  by  a  Parliament  composed  of 
members  of  divers  confessions.  Under  these 
drcumstances  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  Epis- 
eopal  Church  should  demand  the  restoration  of 
it«  Synods,  with  their  ecclesiastical  prerogatives. 
Hitherto  all  efforts  to  revive  the  Convocation 
have  failed,  in  consequence,  on  the  one  band,  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  neces- 
sary cbanges  in  its  constitution  (particularly  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  lay  members,  and 
delegates  from  the  Colonial  churches),  and  on 
the  other,  of  an  apprehension  that  the  old  strifes 
may  be  renewed,  and  thus  the  Church  itself  en- 
dangered. The  reform  of  certain  abuses  has 
indeed  been  attempted  by  the  government,  but 
the  constitntion  is  not  changed.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  radical  constitutional 
reforms  can  be  much  longer  delayed.  The  more 
the  Church  rids  itself  of  the  bonds  which  fetter 
it  to  the  State,  the  more  deeply  will  she  realize 
the  necessity  of  the  restoration  of  her  ancient 
riehts  for  the  free  management  of  her  own 
affairs. 

(Sources:  Statute*  of  the  Realm ;  Acts  of  Par- 
liament ;  Burn'f  Ecclesiastical  Law,^  1842 ;  Ro- 
gers, A  Practical  Arrangement  of  Ecelesiaitieal 
Law,  1849.)  Dk.  ScbUll  of  London.* 

An^lo-Sazona,  their  conversion  to  Christi- 
oatfy. — The  warlike  Angles,  Saxons  and  Jutes, 
having  been  invited  by  Vortigern,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  British  kings,  and  his  allies,  to  aid 
them  in  cheeking  the  piratical  incursions  of  the 
Piets  and  Scots,  Hengist  and  Horsa  (449),  toge- 
ther with  their  confederates,  sailed  in  three 
•bipa  seroes  tbe  North  Sea  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  been  assigned 
them  as  a  recompense  for  their  service,  and  re- 
duced the  Caledonians  to  peace.  In  no  long 
time,  however,  these  new-comers  showed  them- 
selves to  be  more  dangerous  enemies  than  the 
inbabitaDts  of  tbe  North.  Reinforced  by  fresh 
arrivals,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  af^er  having  fought 
many  fiercely  contested  battles,  obtained  posses- 
non  of  Kent,  which,  as  a  romantic  legend  in- 
fonss  OS,  King  Vortigern  surrendered  in  ex- 
change for  the  band  of  Rovena,  tbe  beautiful 
sister  of  Hengist.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
of  this  Dodertaking,  hordes  of  Germans  invaded 
the  country,  and  subjugated  the  lands  on  the 
'Western  and  Northern  coasts  of  Kent  Thus, 
.£lla,  after  a  war  of  twelve  years'  duration 
(478-490),  settled  in  Sussex ;  Cerdio  in  Wessex, 
and  about  530,  tbe  Anglo-Saxons  in  Essex. 
Whilst  tbe  &UHm«  were  cnieBy  located  in  these 
aoathem  countries,  and  alongside  of  them  in 
Kent  and  on  tbe  island  of  Wight,  the  Jutes,  the 
Angles  took  possession  of  the  northern  territo- 
ries. In  the  eastern  section  the  kingdom  of  the 
EattAnfflet  was  established,  comprising  Norfolk 


'  In  this  translation  UM  has  been  made  of  tbe  7tb 
Loodon  edlUoo,  18M.  • 


and  Suffolk,  and  beyond  the  Humberthe  two 
states  Deira  and  Bemicia,  which,  as  they  were 
generally  governed  by  one  king,  were  known  by 
the  common  name  of  Northumberland.  In  the 
interior,  after  many  bloody  coirflicts,  arose  tbe 
kingdom  of  Mercia.  From  tbe  time  Hengist 
landed  on  Thanet  to  Eridda,  the  raler  of  the 
seventh  kingdom  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy, 
150  years  had  elapsed.  Though  poets  have  im- 
mortalized the  heroic  deeds  of  tbe  British  war- 
riors, particularly  of  Arthur,  the  "Christian- 
Celtic  Hector,"  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  wholly 
destroyed  the  nationality,  culture,  and  Chris- 
tianity of  the  old  Britons.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
were  worshippers  of  Odin,  from  whom  their 
leaders  professed  to  derive  their  origin.  Though 
the  majority  of  the  British  population  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  dunng  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  the  hatred  and  enmity 
engendered  by  the  invasion  of  their  country 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  British  Christians 
to  make  an  attempt  to  subject  their  heathen  foes 
to  the  mild  sway  of  the  gospel.  When  the 
Anglo-Saxons  began  their  settlemenis  on  tbe 
southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  land,  Patrick 
and  Palladius  preached  to  tbe  Irish  and  the 
southern  Scots  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Christ, 
and  a  century  later  (563),  before  their  conquests 
had  been  consummated,  St.  Columba  introduced 
Christianity  among  the  Picts  of  Northern  Scot- 
land, and  founded  the  celebrated  Columbus 
monastery  on  the  isle  of  lona,  which  trained 
many  missionaries,  whose  zeal,  education,  and 
general  culture,  successfully  propagated  tbe 
religion  of  our  Saviour.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  however,  the  work  of  conversion  was 
not  begun  at  so  early  a  date.  The  ancient 
cloisters  of  Bangor  and  Glastonbury,  which  had 
received  the  gospel  from  another  source,  looked 
with  disfavor  upon  tbe  new  settlers,  whilst  many 
churches  in  Wales  (according  to  Lappenberg't 
History  of  England,  I.  p.  134]  claimed,  as  their 
founders,  certairt  British  saints,  who,  in  tbe 
time  of  Cerdio  and  bis  successors,  sought  pro- 
tection for  their  faith,  and  a  place  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  duties,  behind  tbe  rocky  ramparts 
and  in  tbe  silent  vrildernesses  of  that  country. 
Tbe  enmity  thus  engendered  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  it  checked  the  progress  of  religion, 
and  enabled  Romanism  to  fulfil  its  mission  as  the 
Universal  Church  of  the  Occident.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Christianity  of  the  old 
Britons,  which  they  had  received  from  the  Orient, 
differed  in  many  respects,  both  in  doctrine  and 
worship,  from  that  taught  by  tbe  Romish  com- 
munion. They  not  only  dissented  from  the 
Romish  tradition  concerning  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  the  tonsure,  and  certain  liturgical  prac- 
tices, but  also  rejected  tbe  celibacy  of  the  priests, 
recognised  neither  the  primacy  of  tbe  Romish 
Pope  nor  tbe  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession, 
and  did  not  receive  the  decrees  of  Councils  as  of 
binding  authority,  but  regulated  their  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  by  Synods  of  their  own  choosing. 
Had  this  form  of  government  endured,  as  it  had 
long  existed  in  the  Celtic  States,  in  Ireland,  in 
North  Scotland,  in  Wales,  in  Cornwall,  and, 
before  the  arrival  of  tbe  Romish  missionaries, 
had  obtained  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
papal  supremacy  woold  not  have  been  so  easily 
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esteblished,  nor  woald  England  have  sent  a 
Boniface  into  the  wilds  of  Germany  to  bend  the 
necks  of  ita  newlT-converted  inhabitants  to  the 
authority  of  the  Romish  high  priest,  and  to  cast 
the  West  in  the' mould  of  a  stiff  hierarchical  uni- 
formity.  To  Gregory  the  Great,  who  filled  the 
pontifical  chair  from  590-604,  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  effected  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  As  he  saw  several  Anglo-Saxon  youths 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  Roman  slave-market, 
their  beautiful  countenances  and  tall  figures, 
their  complexion  and  long  hair  attracted  bis 
attention*  and  fired  his  soul  with  a  burning 
desire  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  On  hearing' 
that  they  were  Pagans  and  from  Brittany,  be 
loudly  lamented  that  the  darkness  of  error 
should  sit  upon  such  noble  brows,  and  that  the 
grace  of  the  gospel  did  not  irradiate  such  beau- 
tiful countenances.  When  told  that  they  were 
called  Englishmen  (Angles),  he  exclaimed:  And 
rightly  so ;  because  they  have  the  face  of  angels, 
and  with  them  they  shall  be  inheritors  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  When  told  that  they  were 
from  Deira,  Good,  he  replied,  de  ira  eruti,  res- 
cued from  damnation  and  called  to  be  partakers 
of  God's  mercy.  On  being  informed  that  the 
name  of  their  king  was  i£lla:  Alleluiah,  said 
he,  the  praise  of  God,  who  created  the  universe, 
shall  be  sung  in  (hat  country.  Ilaving  been 
elected  Pope  (590)  he  took  effective  measures  to 
carry  out  nis  long-cherished  purpose,  and  dis- 
patched the  Benedictine  monk  Augustine,  toge- 
ther with  40  companions,  to  England.  Terrified, 
on  their  arrival  in  France,  by  the  accounts  they 
heard  of  the  savage  barbarism  of  that  heathen 
people,  they  wrote  to  the  Pope  requesting  to  be 
relieved  of  so  dangerous  a  mission.  Ue,  how- 
ever, exhorted  them  to  steadfastness,  recom- 
mended them  to  the  royal  family  of  Franoe,  and 
granted  them  interpreters  of  the  language  they 
did  not  understand.  Having  landed  on  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  (596)  with  forty  monks,  Augustine 
informed  Ethelbert  of  Kent  of  bis  arrival,  who 
at  that  time  occupied  the  position  of  a  BretuxUda, 
or  supreme  general  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In 
order  to  protect  himself,  as  he  supposed,  against 
the  magic  arts  of  the  foreign  priests,  the  king, 
whose  wife.  Bertha  of  Paris,  bad  previously  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  had  made  her  husband 
acquainted  with  it,  as  the  strangers  approached 
in  an  imposing  procession,  chanting  litanies  and 
prayers,  and  carrying  before  them  a  silver  cross 
and  a  painted  picture  of  Christ,  received  them 
beneath  the  open  sky,  seated  under  an  oak  tree 
and  surrounded  with  bis  nobles.  He  cordially 
welcomed  them  to  his  chief  city  of  Canterbury, 
promised  to  protect  them  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  missionary  labors,  and  allowed  them  to 
administer  baptism  and  celebrate  divine  service 
in  the  church  of  his  queen.  The  following  year 
(597),  Ethelbert  having  been  converted,  the  old 
Christian  church  of  St.  Salvador  was  re-esta- 
blished, and  Augustine  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterburv  (Bede,  I.  27).  Thousands  imitated 
bis  example,  and,  though  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  people  was  not  immediately  consummated. 


'  Comp.  Lnppenberg,  who  follow*  the  account  of  Bede 
n.,  whose  Eccl.  Hiit  of  England,  and  the  "Book  of 
Lamentationa,"  by  Oildat  of  Bangor,  are  the  most  im- 
portant aothoritiM  on  this  period. 


Gregory  had  ample  reason  to  thank  the  Al- 
mighty for  having  crowned  his  undertaking  with 
such  glorious  success.  "The  inhabitants  of 
Brittany,  whose  language  had  hitherto  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  heathenism,  now  sang 
the  Hebrew  Alleluiah  of  praise,  and  the  oceau 
of  the  Pagans  and  its  robbers,  which  the  princes 
of  this  world  could  not  have  conquered  by  the 
sword,  was  now  calmed  by  the  fear  of  God,  and 
rendered  obedient  to  bis  humble  servants"  {Bede, 
II.  7).'  Augustine,  though  a  laborious  mission- 
ary, lacked  the  tact  and  amiable  enthusiasm 
which  were  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
great  idea  of  the  Prince  of  the  Church.  Instead 
of  alluring  to  his  aid  the  old  British  clergy,  who 
dwelt  in  the  adjacent  mountainous  districts,  and 
gathering  into  the  fold  of  the  Church  the  hea- 
then and  their  erring  priests  by  preaching  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  scmpn- 
lously  adhered  to  the  Romish  traditions,'  in- 
sulted the  cloistered  clergy  of  Bangor  by  bis 
arrogant  conduct  and  an  imperious  command 
that  ihey  should  give  up  the  views  and  customs 
which  were  at  variance  with  his  own,  and  by 
his  harsh  temper  provoked  the  Pagans  into  a 
longer  continuance  m  the  practice  of  their  idol- 
atrous rites.  The  religious  exclnsiveness  of  the 
first  missionaries,  together  with  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  the 
isolation  of  the  several  States  of  the  heptarchy, 
hindered  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  made  it  necessary  that  the  way  for 
the  full  triumph  of  Christianity  should  be  gra- 
dually prepared  by  residence  among  them,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  old  Bomaa 
civilixation,  some  elements  of  which  were  still 
extant.  As  in  Kent,  so  in  Essex,  the  Christian 
system  obtained  entrance  through  the  mediation 
of  royal  women.  The  king,  who  was  a  nephew 
of  the  Bretwalda,  of  Kent,  having  been  bap- 
tized (604),  granted  to  Bishop  Mellitus  the  old 
temple  of  Diana  in  London  as  a  cathedral 
church,  whilst  the  missionary  Justus  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  Episcopal  See  in  Rochester. 
Though,  during  the  reign  of  the  succeeding 
rulers  in  both  these  kingdoms,  German  Pagan- 
ism achieved  a  transient  victory,  which  occa- 
sioned the  flight  of  the  bishops  and  the  restorv 
tion  of  the  ancient  altars,  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  still  remained  the  dominant  religion  among 
the  people.  Aedelfrith  6f  Northumberland,  a 
brave  but  sanguinary  warrior,  whose  sword  bad 
for  a  long  time  been  a  terror  to  the  Scots,  wa^ 
a  violent  warfare  against  Christianity.  Having 
sacked  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  he  massacred 
all  its  inmates.  His  relative  Cadwin  baring 
broken  his  power  in  616,  obtained  supreme  com- 
mand over  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom,  and,  in- 
fluenced by  his  wife  and  the  costly  presents  of 
Pope  Boniface,  allovred  Bishop  Paulinas  to 
superintend  the  conversion  of  the  Angles,  whilst 
he  himself  seriously  and  earnestly  investigated 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  Predis- 
posed towards  the  truth  by  a  miraculous  escape 
irom  the  poisoned  dagger  of  a  murderer  and  by 


*  According  to  Bedt,  Hitt.  *eeL  genti*  Anglorum  I.  M : 
difiicerat  enim  a  doctorihut  auctoributqMe  ma*  talmtit 
aervitinm  Chriati  vo^HMtan'Nm,  non  coactitinm  e»»e  dt- 
ier«,  Ethelbert  did  not  even  institute  compulsory  pro- 
OMdlngs  against  the  adhereota  of  the  old  religion. 
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sTisiou,  after  a  consultation  with  his  nobles  and 
advisers,  be  solemnly  renonnced,  in  the  Witena- 
Oemot,  or  National  Council,  the  Paean  gods,  and 
nre  in  his  adhesion  to  the  gospel  (027).  In  no 
long  time  the  whole  nation  worshipped  the  cnici- 
led  Christ,  and  the  chief  priest  himself,  laying 
Tiolent  hands  on  the  temple  and  its  altars,  threw 
the  srmbols  of  idolatry  into  the  fire.  Panlinus, 
wbo  had  received  the  pallium  from  Pope  Hono- 
tins,  having  selected  York  for  his  episcopal  resi- 
dence, the  cnurch  of  St.  Peter  in  this  place  became 
the  cathedral  of  the  north.  He  converted  the  in- 
habitants of  Lincoln,  and  baptized  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  who  -was  a  descendant  of  Wodan. 
He  prosperity  which  characterized  the  govern- 
ment of  Cadwin,  -vrho  founded  Edinbarg  (Cad- 
winsburg),  was  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  and  conduced  to  its  spread.  When 
Prince  Sigbert,  who  had  received  the  Christian 
religion  in  France,  returned  home  accompanied 
bj  Bishop  Felix  of  Burgundy,  he  bent  all  his 
energies  against  the  influence  of  Paganism,  and 
looeeeded  in  a  short  time  in  planUng  Christi- 
•oity  in  the  hearts  of  the  East  Angles.  Nor 
did  his  death,  -which  took  place  on  the  battle- 
field (635),  whilst  ho  was  fighting  against  his 
enemies,  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
The  victory  achieved  by  Oswald  over  the  last 
British  king  Cead  walla,  decided  the  supremacy 
of  the  Chnstiaa  system  in  the  land  of  the 
Angles.  Sopported  by  him.  Bishop  Birinus, 
whom  Pope  Honorius  had  despatched  to  England 
as  a  missionary,  baptized  Cynegils,  King  of  Wes- 
•ex  (635).  The  majority  of  his  subjects  imi- 
tsted  his  example,  and  Dorcio  (Dorchester)  be- 
came a  bishoprio.  A  half  century,  however, 
fasted  away,  before  the  Paganism  of  the  south- 
»m  countries  of  the  Saxons  was  perfectly  extin- 
guished. Mercia  alone  now  remained  nnder 
(be  iway  of  heathenism.  Penda,  a  descendant 
of  Wodan,  who  had  conquered  the  faithful  Os- 
wald (642),  and,  for  a  period  of  thirty  ^fears, 
had  waged  a  saccessful  war  against  the  majority 
•f  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  regarded  himself 
as  the  invincible  defender  of  the  Pagan  religion. 
But  the  hour  of  his  decline  at  last  came.  In  a 
battle  fought  near  Leeds  he  lost  his  life  by  the 
bands  of  the  Bretwalda  Oswin,  Oswald's  suo- 
cessor,  wbo,  after  the  victory,  fulfilled  the  vow 
he  had  made  before  it,  bjr  erecting  twelve  clois- 
teiB  in  Bernicia  and  Deira.  The  defeat  of  this 
warlike  king  was  followed  by  the  oonversion  of 
Merda,  whose  inhabitants  bad  for  a  long  time 
•spired  after  the  possession  of  the  truth.  The 
Council  of  the  country  having  determined  to 
introduce  Christianity,  and  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority being  of  more  account  than  the  private 
convictions  of  the  single  individual,  thousands 
of  persons  'were  baptized  at  one  and  the  same 
fime.  No  compulsory  measures,  however,  were 
Bsed  to  effect  its  adoption,  nor  did  the  adherents 
of  the  old  religion  resort  to  any  violence  to  pre- 
vent its  spread.  Whilst  this  work  of  conversion 
was  in  progress,  the  ancient  clergy  of  Brittany 
approached  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  in  Northum- 
berland and  Mercia  the  gospel  was  preached  by 
Scotch  missionaries,  who  followed  the  doctrines 
of  Colnmba.  Differences  might  thus  have  di- 
vided the  young  Church,  had  not  a  Synod  con- 
vened  (664)   at  Streaneshalch    (<S^'»u«  Phari, 


W^hitby),  under  the  anspioes  of  King  Oswin, 
declared  in  favor  of  the  absolnte  validity  of  the 
Romish  form  of  faith  abd  worship, -and  in  this 
way  established  ecclesiastical  uniformity  and 
the  papal  supremacy.  From  this  time  forth  the 
Romish  tradition  was  followed,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
Western  Catholic  communion.  According  to 
Lappenberg  (p.  165),  "the  Scotch  either  re- 
turned to  their  own  original  position,  or  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  views  of  the  majority, 
whilst  the  concealed,  though  powerful  influence 
which  their  Church  might  have  wielded  against 
the  papacy,  at  that  time  not  yet  so  firmly  esta- 
blished, gradually  disappeared."  Most  influential 
among  those  who  labored  to  bring  about  this 
Papal-Catholic  uniformity  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  was  Tbeodorus,  formerly  a  monk  in 
Tarsus.  Nominated  by  Pope  Vitalianus  (667) 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  made  it  bis  busi- 
ness to  obliterate  the  dissenting  views  that  ob- 
tained in  the  English  Church,  and,  by  binding 
its  different  parts  in  close  union,  and  by  edu- 
cating the  clergy,  sought  to  place  it  on  a  level 
with  the  rest  otChristendom.  With  the  same 
object  in  view  labored  his  contemporary,  the 
venerable  and  energetic  Bishop  Wilfred  of  York, 
who  succeeded  in  converting  to  Christianity  the 
last  adherents  of  the  religion  of  Odin  in  Su!<sez, 
Wessex,  and  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  King 
of  Wessex  having  received  baptism,  passed  his 
last  days  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister.  Hith- 
erto (says  Kemble,  the  most  thorough  scholar  in 
the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and,  next  to 
Turner  and  Lappenberg,  the  most  reliable  histo- 
rian of  this  period^  there  were  Churcha  in 
England,  but  from  this  time  forth  there  was  but 
out  Church.  The  Romish  hierarchy,  however, 
never  succeeded  in  effectually  destroying  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nationality. 
Down  to  the  Norman  invasion,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  was  the  ecclesiastical  language ;  the 
form  of  baptism  was  Anglo-Saxon  ;  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  translated 
into  Anglo-Saxon  and  scattered  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  only  under  the  Normans  that  the 
papal  supremacy  attained  its  full  power;  the 
canonical  law  was  not  yet  recognised,  and  the  ' 
rule  of  celibacy  was  only  pat  into  practice  at  a 
later  period.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  kings 
and  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  the  erection 
of  cloisters,  and  there  existed  nowhere  so  enthu- 
siastic a  desire  to  live  amid  their  shady  retreats 
as  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal  families,  whilst 
many  of  them  delighted  in  making  long,  tedi- 
ous pilgrimages.  To  Wilfred,  who  died  in  709, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  belongs 
also  the  honor  of  having  set  on  foot  the  mis- 
sionary zeal  which  spread  the  gospel  among  the 
heathen  that  peopled  the  continent. 

Dr.  Wiber  (of  Heidelberg). — Ermentrout. 
kr\\ttM.  RtfermcUion  in,  —  Although  the 
duchies  of  Anhalt  were  adjacent  to  Wittenberg, 
several  years  elapsed  before  the  Reformation 
took  root  in  those  provinces.  This  delay,  how- 
ever, instead  of  proving  disadvantageous,  seems 
rather  to  have  enhanced  the  blessings  secured 
by  its  ultimate  introduction.  The  souls  of  men 
were  thus  tried,  and  prepared  to  welcome,  and 
richly  profit  by  what  met  with  great  opposition,- 
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aod  even  occasioned  violent  distufbances,  in 
other  places. 

The  Refuraiation  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  monastery  of  Gernrode,  at  the  Bars,  conse- 
quently in  those  parts  of  Anhalt  which  were 
most  remote  from  Wittenberg;  and  the  honor 
of  introdacine  it  belongs  to  a  noble  and  pious 
woman,  the  Abbess  Elizabelh  of  Weyda.  She 
(1521)  invited  to  Gernrode  the  prudent  and  en- 
lightened Stephen  Molitor,  who  preached  the 
gospel  there  and  corrected  various  abuses,  with- 
out exciting  opposition.  But  what  this  noble 
woman  so  pionsly  commenced  would  have  been 
speedily  choked  by  rank  weeds,  bad  not  the 
tender  plant  been  protected  and  fostered  by 
Prince  Wolfgang  on  the  Saale,  and  by  the 
Princes  John,  George  and  Joachim,  with  equal 
courage  and  love,  on  the  Mulde.  ' 

At  that  time,  as  is  known,  there  were  two 
lines  of  princes  reigning  in  Anhalt,  exclusive 
,  of  those  districts  which  lay  along  and  in  the 
Hart.  The  last  noble  scion  of  the  one  was 
Prince  Wolfgang,  whose  chief  possessions  lay 
along  the  Saale.  He  was  the  hero  of  the 
Reformation  in  Anhalt — the  Luther,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  princes  of  Germany.  His  love  for  the 
gospel  was  confirmed  by  personal  intercourse 
with  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  after  which 
he  introduced  the  Reformation  along  the  Saale, 
and  promoted  it  in  the  city  of  Zerbst.  Thence- 
forth he  attended  all  the  Diets  and  meetings  of 
princes,  conducted  many  of  the  proceedings, 
protested  at  Spires  (1529),  and  subscribed  the 
Augsburg  Confession  (1530).  He  also  joined 
the  league  of  Smalcald,  drew  his  sword  for  the 
faith,  fought  against  the  emperor,  and  became 
a  fugitive  from  his  wrath ;  lost  bis  possessions, 
lived  in  exile,  recovered  them  again,  transferred 
them  to  bis  cousins  (1545),  reserving  only  the 
income  of  several  o£Sces,  made  large  bequests  to 
the  Church  and  the  schools,  wept  at  Luther's 
death-bed,  with  whom  be  had  much  intercourse 
in  person  and  by  letter  (comp.  especially  in 
Lindner,  Brief  45,  p.  63),  contended  firmly 
against  the  Interim,  remained  a  faithful  cham- 
pion of  the  gospel,  and  adhered  to  the  pure  Lu- 
theran doctrines  until  bis  death  in  1566.  (Comp. 
Beckmann,  Uistorie  des  FUrstenthums  Anhalt, 
Zerbst,  1710,  Thl.  V.,  pp.  142,  148,  149.) 

A  biography  worthy  of  this  great  prince  re- 
mains yet  to  be  written,  although  the  archives 
at  Dessau  offer  new  and  abundanVmaterials. 

The  other  line  consisted,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  (be  Reformation,  of  the  noble  widow 
Margaret  and  her  three  minor  sons,  John, 
George  and  Joachim,  whose  possessions  lay 
along  the  Mulde  and  the  Elbe.  Having  great 
respect  for  the  Church,  which  numbered  many 
elevated  and  pious  servants  and  bishops  under 
the  princes  of  Anhalt,  whose  service  also  the 
second  brother,  George,  had  entered,  they  and 
their  mother,  like  many  other  Roman  Catholics, 
regarded  the  Reformation  as  an  odious  innova- 
tion, and  opposed  it  at  first.  But  so  soon  as 
they  received  the  first  certain  knowledge  of  the 
evangelical  preaching  of  the  Reformers  at  Wit- 
tenberg, suspicion  and  doubt  vanished  from  their 
minds,  and  the  three  brothers,  who  had  mean- 
while attained  their  majority,  announced  their 
•dhesion  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines  in  153^ 


having  already,  in  1531,  in  a  quiet,  bat  socceiis- 
ful  way,  commenced  church-reform  in  their 
principalities.  To  carry  forward  the  good 
work,  they  now  called  to  their  aid  NicSoUu 
Hautmann  of  Zwickau,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  faithful  friends  of  Luther,  well 
qualified  for  this  work  by  practical  culture,  ex- 
perience, moral  purity  and  seal.  His  labors  in 
introducing  and  establishing  the  Reformation  in 
Anhalt,  were  crowned  witb  abundant  success. 
Being  faithfully  supported  by  the  noble  princes, 
and  proceeding  with  great  caution  and  wisdom, 
he  won  the  whole  land  for  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  without  the  least  disturbance.  Hav- 
ing been  already  warned  whilst  at  Zwickau,  by 
Luther,  against  violent  innovations,  be  per- 
mitted some  harmless  customs  to  continue,  lie 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds 
for  the  first  time  on  Maundy  Thursday,  in- 
structed and  trained  the  country  clergy,  and  bv 
continuing  to  preach  faithfully  the  pure  gospel, 
and  by  confirming  the  pious  princes  in  it  and 
by  it,  he  firmly  planted  the  Reformation  in  these 
territories,  the  further  development  of  which 
was  promoted  especially  by  George  the  Pious. 

Luther  bad  early  become  acquainted  with 
these  pious  princes,  and  took  a  deep  and  lively 
interest  in  them,  and  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation in  their  possessions.  (Comp.  Luiher't 
Tiachreden,  Forstemnnn  and  Bindseil's  edition. 
No.  4,  p.  163,  aeq.  Also  Lindner.  Brief  1,  p.  1.; 
Br.  6,  p.  10  ;  Br.  5,  p.  8 ;  Br.  8,  p.  12 ;  Br.  11- 
13,  p.  14-21 ;  Br.  28,  p.  40).  He  was  especially 
drawn  towards  Oeorge  (comp.  Br.  20-25, 41  and 
37,)  who  was  also  a  learned  theologian  and 
preacher  from  pure  love  for  the  gospel,  the  only 
example  of  an  ordained  and  preaching  evange- 
lical prince.  Without  question,  George  was  the 
greatest,  most  talented,  and  most  active  of  the 
three  brothers.  But  aa  we  are  not  writing  bis 
biography,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  ex- 
hibit more  particularly  what  be  accomplished 
as  provost  of  the  cathedral  in  Magdeburg  and 
Meissen,  and  later,  as  bishop  in  Merseberg,  and 
how  he  labored  to  plant  and  establish  the  R»- 
formation,  especially  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg,  in  the  bishopric  of  Meissen,  in  the 
provinces  of  Dukes  August  and  Moritx,  of 
Saxony,  and  in  Anhalt.  Neither  can  we  parti- 
cularise the  great  talents  and  the  rich  Christian 
graces  with  which  God  endowed  him  for  the 
^reat  work  be  was  called  to  perform.  He  died 
in  1553.  Joachim  Erntt  inlierited  the  whole 
province  from  the  children  of  bis  brother,  which, 
after  bim,  was  not  again  united  under  one 
prince.  He  was  the  last  Lutheran  prince 
(t  1586),  and  was  greatly  respected  in  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  Denmark.  Henry  III. 
and  IV.  courted  his  favor.  The  greater  number 
of  his  eight  sons  were  distinguished  for  large 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  classical  learning, 
poetical  gifts,  military  deeds,  and  political  se> 
vices.  He  numbered  among  his  sons-in-law  (be 
had  8  daughters)  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  the  Dukes  of  Wurtemberg,  Uol- 
stein,  Liegniti,  Weimar,  and  Schwarzburg.  In 
1603  his  possessions  were  divided  among  four 
sons,  by  whom  the  four  lines  of  Anhalt,  Dessau, 
Cuthen,  Bemburg  und  Zerbst,  were  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  last  century.    Then  the  line 
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of  Zerbst  became  extinct.  The  princes  of  Des- 
Mo,  descended  from  John  George,  the  oldest  son 
of  Joachim  Ernst,  -who  wan  the  guardian  of  his 
brothers,  and  as  such,  ruled  the  province.  Dur- 
inf;  the  time  of  his  guardianship  (1587-1603), 
the  Reformed  confession  was  introduced  into 
the  whole  district,  towards  which  it  bad  shown 
•  tendencj  as  early  as  1569,  daring  the  contro- 
Tcrsy  concerning  the  Formula  of  Concord  ;  not, 
however,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  any  other 
ooofession,  for  the  Lutheran  Church  has  always 
existed  to  the  present  day,  and  the  two  confes- 
sions bare,  in  a  few  instances,  formed  a  union, 
as  in  BemLurg  since  1820,  and  in  Dessaa  since 
1827. 

(Comp.  Job.  Christ.  Bechmann'g  Historic  des 
FUrstentboms  Anhalt.  Zerbst,  1710.  SUnzd, 
Handbucb  der  Anhaltischen  Geschichte.  Dessau, 
1820.  O.  Sehubring,  die  EinfUhrung  der  re- 
ibrmirten  Konfession  in  Anhalt,  Leipzig,  1848. 
Lindner,  Luther's  Briefe  an  die  Filrstea  tod 
AnbaJt,  Heft.  1,  2,  Deseao,  1830). 

LomiATzcH. — Beck. 

Anieet — (See  Palyearp). 

Anna,  Saint,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
according  to  ancient  tradition,  was  bom  at 
Bethlehem,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Priest  Mat- 
tfaan.  Her  sisters,  Mary  and  Sobe,  married  at 
Bethlehem.  The  latter  was  the  mother  of  Eli- 
tabetb,  and  grandmother  of  John  the  Baptist. 
(Comp.  the  Menologium  BaxUianum  in  the  Atte- 
wutni  Calendaria  EccUm.  Vnisers.  Tom.  VI.,  for 
Joly  25.  Also  Bonaventura  in  the  DmcUu  So- 
httu,  0pp.  Vol.  VHI.,  p.  324).  Anna  was  mar- 
tied  to  Joakim,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda.  Both  re- 
sided at  that  time  at  Nasareth,  and  their  history 
is  given  io  detail  in  the  Evangdium  de  Nativi- 
tate  Mariae,  and  in  the  Protevangelium  Jaeobi 
(in  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoer.  N.  T.  I.,  p.  19  seq.,  and 
p.  67,  seq.)  Jerome  and  Augustine  consider 
all  this  doabtfal.  The  married  couple  are  re- 
Dresented  as  having  been  very  pious.  They  had 
been  married  20  years  without  issue,  when  they 
vowed,  that  if  God  should  give  them  a  child, 
they  would  consecrate  it  to  His  service.  Their 
prayer  was  answered,  and  Mary  was  born. 
WiMn  the  daughter  was  a  year  old,  a  banquet 
was  given,  and  Anna  san^,  "  I  will  praise  the 
Lord  in  a  song :  he  has  visited  me,  and  taken 
away  the  reproach  of  my  enemies,  and  bas 

S'ven  me  a  pledge  of  his  righteousness.  It  shall 
'.  known  to  the  sons  of  Reuben,  that  Anna 
soekles  a  babe."  When  Mary  was  three  years 
old  both  parents  took  her  to  Jerusalem,  where 
the  priests  received  her  joyfully.  Then  thoy 
letamed  to  their  homes  praising  Ood.  Another 
aarrative  affirms  that  Joakim  died  soon  after 
the  birth  of  Mary,  and  that  afterwards  Anna  had 
married  twice,  Cleophas,  and  Solomon.  The 
issoe  of  the  former  of  these  marriages  was  her 
daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  Alphaeus,  and  that 
of  the  other,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Zebedee.  (Comp. 
John  Gerson's  discourse  de  naiivilate  Virginit 
Mariae  0pp.  T.  III.  p.  59,  subsequently  £ok 
also  defended  this  view). 

According  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Epipha- 
nios,  the  veneration  of  St.  Anna  was  observed 
ia  the  Greek  Church  early  in  the  fourth  centurv 
[Eaeret.  78  and  79).  The  Homilies  nf  a  monk 
Umed  Aotioobus,  an  encomium  by  Cormat  Ven- 


iiior,  nf  St.  Joakim  and  St.  Anna,  especially 
John  Damasconus  de  fid.  orth.  IV.  14,  and  his 
Orat.  de  dormit.  B.  Mariae,  as  well  as  his  Orat. 
\  and  2,  in  Naiiv.  Mariae,  also  dwell  upon  her 
glorification.  Greek  hymns  in  honor  of  her  are 
preserved,  for  instance,  in  Lambecitu,  Comm. 
de  Biblioth.  Vindob.  I.  HI.  p.  207 ;  likewise  the 
Hymni  saeri  of  Andreas  Creteniia.  John  Damos- 
cenas  interprets  the  name  Anna  ^  grace,  and 
Mary  =  lady.  The  Emperor  Justinian  I.  built 
(550)  the  church  of  St.  Anna,  in  Constantinople 
(Procop.  de  cedif.  1,  5).  Other  emperors  imi- 
tated nis  example.  The  anniversary  of  St. 
Anna  occurs  in  the  Greek  Church  on  July  25. 

In  the  Western  Church,  Pope  Leo  III.,  in  the 
8th  century,  ordered  the  history  of  St.  Joakim 
and  St.  Anna  to  be  painted  in  the  basilic  of 
San  Paolo.  Gregory  XIII.  decreed  (1584),  in 
conformity  with  more  ancient  precedence,  that, 
forever  after,  double  mass  should  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  Church  on  the  26th  day  of  July, 
in  honor  of  St.  Anna.  (Comp.  the  Martyrolo- 
gium  Romanum).  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  in  his 
work,  de  feslis  Mariae  Virginia,  II.  9,  treats  of 
the  veneration  of  St.  Anna.  The  same  is  de- 
fended by  Pdrvt  Canisiua,  in  the  book  de  Mor 
ria  Deipara  Virgine,  I.  4.  In  Spain,  the  Au- 
gustinian  Anna,  a  pupil  of  Theresa,  labored  for 
the  same  object :  so  also  in  Italy,  the  Minorite, 
Innocent  of  Clusa  (surnamed  Anngeus),  who 
was  reputed  to  have  wrought  miracles  through 
the  aid  of  Anna.  In  the  17th  century.  Imperii- 
alii,  maintained,  according  to  more  ancient  au- 
thorities, that  St.  Anna  begat  the  Virgin  Mary 
without  human  agency.  This  doctrine  was 
condemned  by  the  Papal  See.  The  same  view, 
however,  has  been  repeatedly  advocated. 

More  in  regard  to  St,  Anna,  and  her  venera- 
tion, may  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sauctor.  c.  com- 
ment, (fuperi  Tom.  VI.  p.  233.  Comp.  Tille- 
mont,  in  the  Memoir,  ad  Hist.  Eccl.  I.  p.  203, 
Riveti.  Apologia  Mariae.  George  Henry  Gotze 
wrote  a  monograph,  the  Diatribe  de  ctdtu 
Annae;  and  Bailleius  de  vita  S.  Annae. 

Relics  of  St.  Anna  are  exhibited,  especially 
in  DUren  in  the  Province  of  the  Rhine,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  West  in  the  13th  century.  She  is  usually 
represented  as  carrying  Mary  in  her  arms,  or 
teaching  her  to  read.  In  the  cathedral  at 
Brligge,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  genea- 
logical tree  of  St.  Anna.  She  is  seated  tn  an 
arm-chair  under  the  tree.  The  branches  of  the 
tree  bear  the  figures  of  Joseph,  Mary,  Cleophas, 
Simeon,  and  more  than  a  dozen  others,  in  a 
sitting  or  kneeling  posture. 

In  Russia  there  is  a  monastic  order  called 
after  St.  Anna.  W.  Cblebus. — Mayhurry. 

Annas  (Josej^h.  Aid.  'Ara«o$),  a  Jewish  high 

friest  at  the  time  of  Christ,  Luke  3:2;  John 
8  :  13,  was  a  son  of  Seth.  lie  was  elevated  to 
the  office  in  A.  D.  6,  during  the  taking  of  the 
census  under  Quirinus  (Joseph,  Ant.  18,  2. 1), 
but  was  removed  8  years  afterwards  by  Valerius 
Qretus  (Ant.  18, 2.  2).  Although  he  btill  main- 
tained a  high  position  (Acts  4  :  6),  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  the  happiest  roan  of  his  times, 
in  Josephus'  opinion,  because  his  five  sons  su> 
ceeded  him  in  the  chief  sacerdotal  dignity  (Ant. 
20,  9.  1),  he  never,  even  according  to  Josephus, 
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filled  the  office  again  after  hia  removal,  espe- 
cially not  before  the  death  of  Christ,  at  which 
period  bis  son-in-law  Caiaphas  (see  Art.)  occu- 
pied it  (John  18 :  13).  The  qaestion  arises:  bow 
Caiaphas  (Matth.  26 :  57 ;  John  11 :  49 :  18 :  13, 
24)  and  Annas  (Luke  3:2;  AcU  4:6;  John 
18  :  13,  15-24)  can  each  be  called  afxui>iv{  at 
that  time  ?  Wiiter,  Anger  and  others  reply,  that 
Annas  had  previously'  filled  the  office,  and  re- 
jtained  the  name  simply  in  a  oomplimentary 
way :  but  as  his  term  is  referred  to  in  Luke  to 
fix  the  date,  he  must  have  been  the  actual  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  at  the  time,  besides  being 
represented  as  officiating  in  John  18  :  13,  &c.. 
Acts  4 :  6.  And  yet  yre  cannot'  charge  Luke 
and  John  with  an  error.  It  can  indeed  be 
proven  that  Annas  and  Caiaphas  were  cotempo- 
raoeously  chiefs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  former 
M  President  (K^t2^J)  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the 

•    T 

latter  as  high  priest.  There  is  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  considering  ifx"pf«s> 
which  18  an  ambiguous  term,  as  being  here 
equivalent  to  president,  for  Luke  uniformly  ap- 
plies it  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(Acts  5  :  21,  27 ;  7  :  1 ;  9  :  1.  2;  22  :  5  ;  23  :  2, 
4;  24  :  1).  In  Acts  4:6  the  members  of  the 
assembled  Sanhedrim  are  named,  and  Annas 
alone  is  called  i  dp;twptv(,  is  named  Jirst,  and 
precedes  Caiaphas,  so  that  he  seems  to  be  unqueti- 
tionably  the  President,  whilst  Caiaphas  is  merely 
»  member  (comp,  John  11 :  49).  The  usual 
opinion  that  by  i  apx-  Luke  meant  the  acting 
high  priest,*  who  was  therefore  president,  would 
involve  the  Evangelist  in  the  error  of  making 
Annas  high  priest  at  the  time  named  in  Acta  4 : 
6.  This  opinion  is  further  refuted  by  its  unte- 
nable ji^sition  that  each  high  priest  was,  as 
such.  President  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Selden  (in 
the  work  quoted)  disproves  this,  by  showing  the 
disagreement  between  the  reported  list  of  presi- 
dents and  that  of  high  priests  given  by  Jose- 
phus.  And  it  is  a  fact  hitherto  overlooked,  that 
Josephu*  (Ant.  20,  10)  apparently  confirms  the 
existence  of  this  difference,  between  the  high 
priest  and  President  of  the  Sanhedrim,  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  For  other  passages  show,  that 
the  Maccabee  sacerdotal  princes  held  not  merely 
the  high  priesthood,  bat  political  control  (^poo- 
teuita  rov  t^tovf),  that  the  Herodian  dynasty  ob- 
tained the  latter,  and  then  endeavored  to  sup- 
Sress  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  in  which  the 
:(imans,  after  Judea  became  a  Roman  province, 
seconded  them,  and  finally,  that  at  the  time  of 

'  Luk«  (3  :  2)  bimaeir  intimates  that  different  digni- 
tiea  are  meant  by  uving  tlie  lingalar  hi  afxUpius  in- 
stesd  of  the  plural  i»i  ifxuflur.  TraotUting  the  words 
properly  they  mean  "uttder  tht  chief  pri—t  Antuu  and 
under  Cniphne." 

•  Wieeeler,  CkronoL  Synop.,  183,  Ac  Selden,  De 
tjfwedriU  et  prae/ecturin  jundieit  veterum  ^braeorumf 
II.  S6S.  But  Selden  errt  in  coDsideriog  CaiaphM  as  a 
teeond  President  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

'  Luke,  in  Aets  2  :  24,  calls  the  high  priest  proper,  i 
Upcit  (which  is  unquestionably  the  correct  reading). 
The  LXX.  uses  the  fuller  form  i  Uftbt  i  /ttyas,  apy.  oc- 
curring only  in  Levit  4  :  S.  And  in  reference  to  the 
M.  T.  use  of  apx-  *ven  those  who  oppose  this  explnna- 
lion  must  admit  (comp.  Winer,  Art.  Sanhedrim)  that 
the  term,  when  applied  to  the  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
means  not  farmer  high  priests  in  the  ordinary  seme, 
but  chief  priest*. 


Christ  the  Jewish  government  had  become  an 
aristocracy,  the  power  of  which  was  divided  be- 
tween the  high  priest,  as  head  of  the  priesthood 
and  religious  affairs,  and  him  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation,  or 
the  President  of  the  Sanhedrim.  If,  therefore, 
the  Jewish  constitution  was  an  aristocracy,  we 
can  readily  understand  why  Luke  should  repre- 
sent its  government  as  being  in  the  bands  npt 
only  of  Caiaphas,  but  also  of  Annas ;  and  if  the 
management  of  the  people,  politically,  was  en- 
trusted to  the  cAt<^prt«*to  who  constituted  the 
Sanhedrim  (ot  ap;);wpH$),  i.  e.  the  sacerdotal  aris- 
tocracy, it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  President 
of  the  Sanhedrim  might  be  called  i  ifx-  The 
chief  priests,  moreover,  appear,  in  the  N.  T.,  as 
the  dominant  class  among  the  Jews  (John  7  :  32, 
35;  11  :  47  ;  Matth.  27  :  1 ;  Mark  15  :  1 ;  Luke 
22  :  66 ;  Acta  4  :  6).  K.  Wieselir.* 

Asnats  are  tributes  paid  by  new  bishops  to 
the  Pope,  and  now  signify,  in  Germany,  those 
taxes  which  are  called,  in  canon  law,  serviiia 
communia,  and  not  the  Annatae  proper.  The 
servitia  originated  in  a  tax  exacted  from  those 
newly  ordained  by  the  ordainer,  and  might 
equal  the  first  year's  income.  This  tax  is  named 
in  Novell.  123,  c.  3.  16  (546),  and  early  existed 
in  the  West  ( Coneil.  Rom.  595  in  c.  4,  C.  1.  qu. 
2),  and  was  there  not  only  paid  by  an  ordained 
priest,  but  also  by  bishops  and  abbots  at  tbeir 
consecration,  AVlien  at  length  consecration  be- 
came a  papal  reservation  (see  Bishops,  consecra- 
tion of),  the  servitia  also  took  the  form  of  a 
reservation,  and  under  the  name  uf  servitia  com- 
munia  (rarely  Annatae)  were  general  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Another  tribute,  entirely 
distinct  from  the  above,  was  the  Annatae  {An' 
nalia,  medii  fruetus,  jus  deportuum),  i.  e.  the 
half  of  the  first  year's  income,  which  bishops 
usually  received  from  the  benefices  which  they 
conferred;  not  unfrequently  through  papu 
privilege,  as  occurred  even  under  Honorina  III. 
and  Bonifacius  VIII.  (o.  32.  X.  V.  S.  (5,  40.)  e. 
1220.  and  c.  10.  de  reserv.  in  VI.  (1,  3.)  c.  A.  D. 
1300).  This  tribute,  so  far  as  it  was  paid  out 
of  reserved  prebends,  was  received  by  the  popea 
first  in  the  time  of  Avignon  (see  Reservations). 
John  XXII.  0.  10.  11.  Extrav.  Comm.  de  pra»- 
bend.  (3,  2.)  A.  D.  1318  and  1320.  Both  taxee 
belonged  to  those  which  the  German  Church 
considered  abuses.  And  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance  (see  Concordat)  in  1418,  it  was  resolved 
that  bishoprics  and  abbeys  should  pay  the  ser- 
vitiae  in  two  semi-annual  instalments,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Roman  chancery  tax.  The 
other  prebends  granted  by  the  Pope  were,  on 
the  contrary,  to  pay  the  Annates,  only  however 
when  they  were  rated  in  the  aforesaid  chancery 
tax  at  more  than  24  gold  florins,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  a  solitary  reserved  prebend  in  Ger- 
many. The  result  was  that  the  Annatae  were 
generally  dropped  in  the  German  Church. 
Ilence  the  name  was  gradually  substituted  for 
the  servitiae.  The  Basle  Council  (sess.  12,  21), 
indeed,  also  tried  to  abolish  them.  But  the 
Vienna  Concordat  (1448)  ratified  the  Articles  of 
Constance,  and  subsequently  the  popes,  instead 
of  being  satisfied  therewith,  increased  the  taxes, 
and  even  demanded  payment  of  all  at  once,  in- 
stead of  in  two  instalments.    A  counter  decU- 
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rttion  6f  tlie  Congress  of  Ems  (Tid.  that  Art.) 
Rmained  inoperative,  and  thus  at  the  present 
day  the  serviita  communia  are  still  paid  under 
the  name  of  the  Annatt. 

Mejks.  —  Mayharry. 
Anni  CIorL — The  funds  used  in  the  erection 
of  &  church  or  parsonage  must  be  paid  in  instal- 
ments by  the  succeeding  incumbents  out  of  their 
rerennes.  These  instalments  are  called  Anni 
Cleri. 

AnaiTeriarixiS  sc.  diet.  —  During  the  2d  cen- 
tury il  became  usual  for  Christian  congregations 
to  observe  the  anniversaries  of  the  death  of  their 
martyrs  with  early  religious  services.    Private 
frmilies  did  the  same  in  commemoration  of  their 
departed.     Hence  the  annual  festivals  of  mar- 
tyrs and  saints,  and  finally  All-Saints'  day,  as 
also  the  anniversaries  of  deceased  members,  ob- 
served   in    the    Roman   Catholic   Church   with 
masses  and  almsgiving  on  the  basis  of  an  endow- 
ment.    As  only  the  wealthy  can  endow  such 
special    anniversaries,   the  deceased  poor  are 
commemorated  on  All-Saints'. 

Anniiliis  pucatorixu. — Romish  bishops,  at 
tbeir  investiture,  receive  a  ring,  as  a  symbol  of 
their  marriage  with  the  Church.  The  Pope  also 
wears  one  havinc  a  signet  with  a  device  of 
Peter's  fishing.  Since  the  13th  century  papal 
briefs  were  sealed  with  this,  stamped  on  red  or 
green  was,  and  hence  said  to  be  granted  tub 
eaamlo  pitcaiorio.  Instead  of  this,  red  stamps, 
impressed  with  the  same  emblem,  are  attached 
to  the  brief.  Mejer.* 

Anntinciade,  1)  the  French.  An  order  of 
Nons  of  the  Annunciation,  or  of  the  Ten  Vir- 
tues of  Onr  Holy  Lady,  founded  in  1500  by  Jane 
of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  divorced 
wife  of  Louis  XII.,  and  consisting,  at  the  Revo- 
Intion,  of  45  monasteries  in  Franoe  and  Hol- 
laod.  Those  in  Franoe  were  then  abrogated. 
2)  Tb«  eeUttial,  a  similar  order  founded  by 
Mary  Victoria  Fomari,  a  widow  of  Qenoa,  and 
confirmed  bj  Clement  VIII.  in  1604.  They 
lived  in  strict  seclusion,  revived  the  Order  in 
Franoe,  and  are  met  with  in  Qenoa  and  Rome.' 
Awiiiia  earentiae  was  the  time  during  which 
the  canons,  after  entering  upon  their  duties,  re- 
tigoed  tbeir  revenues  to  the  benefit  of  the  esta- 
btuhroent,  prebendary  fund,  pope  or  bishop. 
Instead  of  this,  in  man^  countries  a  tax  is  levied 
npnn  the  income,  which  is  applied  to  various 
•burch  charities. 

Amraa  olanstralis  is  the  canon's  first  year 
of  office,  durine  which  residence  in  the  chapter 
is  strictly  required. 

Aiunu  decretolillS  i*  the  normal-year  1624, 
in  which  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  determined 
that  both  confessions  in  the  German  territories 
should  be  distributed  according  to  their  actual 
occupancy  at  that  time. 

Aoniu  dtMrvitm  and  graiiae.  —  Heirs  of 
clergymen  are  entitled  to  the  ungathered  fruits, 
kc.,  of  their  parish,  iui.,  for  the  year  of  tbeir 
demise — to  which  a  month  of  grace,  t>r  quarter 
is  osaally  added. 
AsomOBUU. — (See  Arianitm  and  Eunomiut.) 
Anibach,  The  Reformation  in.  The  Mar- 
craviate  of  Ansbaob,  in  connection  with  Mark- 
brandenbarg,  belonged,  after  the  14th  century, 
to  the  UobeozoUerD  Burggrave  of  Nttmberg; 


j  but  after  the  insanity  of  Margrave  Frederick, 
'  Albert's  son  (1515),  it' was  governed  jointly  by 
two  princes,  Cassimir  and  George,  Frederick's 
elder  sons.  George,  however,  spent  most  of  his 
time  on  his  estate  in  Silesia,  or  in  Hungary,  so 
that  Cassimir  had  almost  exclusive  management 
of  the  government  until  his  death,  in  1527. 
The  reformatory  measures  adopted  in  NUrnberg 
soon  excited  similar  efforts  in  Ansbach.  Long 
grieved  at  popish  disorders,  especially  at  the 
excessive  traffic  in  indulgences,  a  number  of  the 
I  people  laid  a  declaration  (on  Oct.  1)  before  the 
deputies  (convoked  (in  September,  1524)  in  Ans- 
bach by  the  Margrave,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
;  salting  with  reference  to  existinf^  aoctrinal  dis- 
sensions), avowing  their  intention  to  adhere 
firmly  to  evangelical  truth,  in  which  they  asked 
to  be  protected,  and  further  requested  that,  cast- 
.  ing  aside  human  inventions,  the  pure  gospel 
j  might  be  maintained,  the  Holy  Supper  adminis- 
tered in  both  forms,  and  the  mass  in  German. 
I  Cassimir  submitted  the  matter  to  George  in 
Ofen,  who  approved  of  it,  and  exhorted  the 
!  public  officers  of  Ansbach  to  aid  his  brother  in 
the  introduction  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  and 
worship.  The  Elector  of  i^xony  also  favored 
the  movement,  and  sent  to  Cassimir  a  letter 
from  Luther,  Jonas,  Pommer,  and  Melanohthon, 
sanctioning  his  plans,  excepting  with  reference 
to  the  rejection  of  pictures  which  they  did  not 
consider  as,  in  themselves,  condemnable.  The 
Prankish  nobility,  zealous  for  the  Reformation, 
unanimously  nrged  the  Margrave  to  favor  the 
free  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Cassimir  con- 
sented, and  even  winked  at  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  public  worship.  He  was  re- 
strained, however,  from  going  further  than  this, 
by  regard  for  the  emperor,  and  bis  brothei^in-  ' 
law,  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  and  possibly 
also  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  Peasant  War ; 
althongh  it  merits  notice  that  he  employed  such 
men  as  Adam  Weisz,  the  friend  of  Brenz,  and 
George  Vogler,  a  zealous  adherent  of  Luther. 
Before  going,  as  imperial  Commissary,  to  the 
Diet  of  Speyer,  in  1526,  Cassimir  issued  an  or- 
dinance declaring  himself  the  friend  of  Christ 
and  the  emperor  (Von  d.  Ltth.  176),  and  his 
desire  that  the  various  old  ceremonies  and  insti- 
tutions should  be  tolerated,  &c.  This  called 
forth  a  letter  of  disapprobation  from  Oeor^, 
who  speedily  returned  to  Ansbach,  held  a  diet 
of  the  Ansbach  Deputies  during  Cassimir's  ab- 
sence, and  declared  that  he  expected  them  to 
promote  the  evangelical  cause  without  regard 
to  temporal  interests.  It  was  not  until  the 
death  of  Cassimir  (Sept.  21,  1527)  that  matters 
took  a  new  turn.  As  soon  as  George  assumed 
the  government,  he  followed  the  counsel  of  Spen- 
gler,  the  champion  of  the  Reformation  in  NUrn- 
berg, in  inviting  Althamer  to  Ansbach,  and 
recalling  RUrer  (who  had  left  it  on  account  of 
personal  violence)  from  Silesia,  and  declared  at 
the  Ansbach  Diet,  held  in  the  spring  of  1523, 
that  he  would  tolerate  no  refractory  clergy,  and 
no  ceremonies  at  variance  with  the  word  of  God. 
In  May  following  he  joined  NUmberg  in  ap- 
pointing a  general  visitation,  and  called  a  con- 
vention at  Schwabach  (June,  1528),  which 
adopted  23  Articles  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  17  Schwabach  Art.  of  1529),  which  formed 
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the  basis  of  the  Brandenburg-NUrnberg  Agenda, 
of  1533.  In  accordance  with  these  articles, 
the  various  reformatory  mensures  were  intro- 
duced in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bamberg.  George  defended  his  course  against 
the  complaints  of  King  Ferdinand,  by  appealing 
to  the  word  of  God  and  example  of  Christ.  In 
1529  he  signed  the  Protest  of  Speyer,  and  his 
private  secretary  Frauentraut  was  on  the  com- 
mission which  presented  it  to  the  emperor,  and 
incurred  his  displeasure.  lie  was  one  of  the 
princes  who  stood  up  for  the  truth  at  Augsburg, 
in  1530.  When  Ferdinand  urged  that  the  Evan- 
gelicals should  be  coerced  to  conform  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  Church,  George  rose  and 
said,  "  Rather  than  surrender  the  word  of  God, 
or  deny  my  Lord,  I  will  kneel  down  before  your 
Majesty  and  let  my  head  be  cut  off."  To  which 
the  emperor  replied  in  his  Low-Dutch  dialect: 
"Ei  Uoer  Forst,  nit  Kop  ab,  nit  Kop  ab." 
Brenz  highly  commends  the  piety  and  firmness 
of  George.  Ho,  with  four  princes  and  two 
cities,  signed  the  confession.  A  renewed  at- 
tempt, made  at  Angsburg,  to  gain  him  over  to 
the  emperor,  failed.  When  the  question  arose 
of  armed  opposition  to  the  emperor,  George  con- 
sulted Brenz  and  his  theologians.  They,  like 
Luther,  disapproved  of  violent  defence.  George 
did  not  join  the  league  of  Smalcald  (1531). 
Soon  after  the  Augsburg  Diet  a  reaction  sprnng 
up  in  Ansbach  in  favor  of  the  old  forms.  Daily 
mass  was  especially  demanded.  Brenz  opposed 
all  concessions,  and  George  followed  his  counsel. 
The  want  of  a  complete  Agenda,  to  be  generally 
introduced,  became  daily  more  manifest.  Brenz 
and  Osiander  accordingly  prepared  one,  which 
was  introduced  into  NUrnberg  in  1532,  and  in 
Ansbach  in  January,  1533.  Dr.  Eck  issued  a 
refutation  of  it,  the  best  rejoinder  to  which  was, 
that  it  won  general  favor,  and  was  made  the 
groundwork  of  many  others,  as  those  of  Meck- 
lenburg, Magdeburg,  Mark-Brandenburg,  Ac. 
The  NUmberg  controversy  about  the  Bann  and 
private  confession  seems  not  to  have  agitated 
Ansbach.  The  monasteries  were  of  course  sup- 
pressed, including  the  renowned  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Heilbronn  (with  the  abbot  of 
which.  Dr.  Schopper,  Brenz  exchanged  let- 
ters), which  was  converted  into  a  school,  and 
thus  became  a  model  for  the  subsequent  monas- 
tery-schools of  WUrtemberg.  Ansbach  also 
signed  the  Smalcald  Articles.  In  the  Smal- 
cald war  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  evange- 
lical districts  of  Southern  Germany ;  and  after 
its  sad  close,  the  miserable  Interim  could  be 
more  readily  imposed  upon  Ansbach,  inasmuch 
as  the  ritual  regulations  of  the  Interim  agreed 
more  fully  with  the  Agenda  of  1533  than  with 
those  prepared  under  Swiss  influence,  which 
were  not  so  richly  imbued  with  the  liturgical 
spirit  as  those  of  WUrtemberg.  George  died 
in  1543.  His  son,  George  Frederick,  raised 
the  school  of  Heilbronn  to  a  Gymnasium, 
and  endowed  it  Under  him  the  Form  of 
Concord  was  signed,  and  the  Reformation  con- 
firmed. 

(Comp.  Yon  d.  LUh,  ReformationsgescK  t. 
Ansbach,  1733.  Hartmann  u.  Jdger,  Job.  Breni, 
1840,  I.  Lohe,  Erinnerongeu  aus  d.  Ref.  Gesch. 
T.  Franken,  1847).  Habtmann.* 


Ajueg;is,  an  abbreviation  of  AnsegitU.  Be- 
sides 1.  Ansegis  (or  Anchises  the  Trojan,  as  the 
later  tradition  of  Metz  called  him),  son  of  Bixbop 
St.  Arnulf,  in  Metz  (about  600-025),  and  father 
of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  two  persons  of  this  nnme 
occur  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
both  ecclesiastics  and  sustaining  a  near  relation 
to  the  Prankish  kings. 

2.  The  earlier  and  more  noted  of  these  was 
born  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  cent.,  of  noble 
Prankish  ancestry.  Leaving  the  school  of  a 
monastery  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  the  first  be 
attended,  he  joined  the  monastery  of  Fontaoella 
(St.  Yandrille,  in  the  diocese  of  Rooen,  the 
abbot  of  which  (from  787)  was  a  relative),  and 
as  monk  thereof  rendered  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
Charlemagne.  Successively  abbot  of  Rbeims 
and  Chalons  snr  Marne,  he  next  (B07)  tuok 
charge  of  the  more  important  monastery  of  St. 
Germain  de  Flay  (in  the  diocese  of  Beaovais). 
This  is  the  starting  point  of  his  celebrity.  Ua 
put  the  monastery,  which  bad  fallen  into  decay, 
in  complete  repair,  and  greatly  improved  its 
lands.  Charlemagne  observed  his  energy  and 
skill,  and  called  him  to  Aiz  la  Cbapelle,  where 
he  assisted  £inhard,  the  architect,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  palace  and  cathedral.  The  emperor 
also  entrusted  him  with  frequent  confidential 
commissions,  especially  a  diffioult  one  to  Spain. 
Louis,  Charlemagne's  son.  held  him  in  equal 
honor,  and  granted  him  (817)  the  Abbacy  of  Lui- 
eil,  and  subsequently  (823)  that  of  Funtanella. 
Here  Ansegis,  aged  and  sickly,  devoted  himself 
to  more  retired  religious  and  literary  exercises, 
and  bad  a  long  list  of  works,  chiefly  theological, 
written  by  the  monks.  Here  also  be  either  con»- 
pleted,  or  at  least  published  (827),  a  collection 
of  Prankish  State  statutes,  which  possess  official 
value  as  the  libri  III.  eapitularium.  His  origi- 
nal plan  was  to  collect  and  classify  the  scattered 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  statutes  of  Charlemagne, 
Louis,  and  Lothaire.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  gathering  only  a  few  of  the  Capitularies  issued 
789-817,  and  even  these  are  not  all  complete. 
With  the  exception  of  L  140-158;  H.  29-4C; 
III.  64-66 ;  IV.  1-12,  they  may  all  be  traced  to 
existing  original  sources ;  and  a  comparison 
shows  the  fidelity  of  Ansegis ;  he  rarely  varies 
from  the  original,  and  never  falsifies  it.  The 
objections  to  Ansegis'  claims  to  the  authorship 
of  this  work  are  fully  refuted  by  historical  facts. 
This  work  perpetuated  bis  name.  Soon  after 
its  first  appearance  it  was  translated  into  Oei^ 
man,  and  down  to  the  13th  cent  every  German 
king  took  the  oath  of  office  upon  it.  He  died 
July  20,  833.  His  property  was  divided  be- 
tween churches,  monasteries,  and  the  poor. 
(Comp.  Oesta  abbafum  FonianeUenaium ;  Chnmi- 
con  Luxovienst;  Sigeberii  Chron.  a.  827;  and 
MiracHli  S.  WMebeHi.  The  best  edition  of 
Ansegis's  Caplulana  is  contained  in  Pertxs 
llonum.  Oerm.  logum.,  P.  I.). 

3.  The  later  Ansegis,  of  whose  parentage  and 
youth  we  have  no  information,  first  occurs  in 
history  in  870,  as  an  abbot  (probably  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, Beauvais),  and  as  legate  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  in  Rome.  Having  obtained  the  consent 
of  John  VIII.  to  Charles's  coronati"n,  be  was 
elevated,  the  next  year,  to  the  aro!i'>i»hoprio  of 
Sens,  and  became  the  Pope's  chief  agent  against 
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tlie  Wesl-Frankish  clerer,  as  well  as  the  King's 
chief  coungellor.     In  87o,  John  VIII.  appointed 
him  Primate  of  the  Prankish  Church,  and  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Apostolic  chair,  by  consent  of 
the  king,  but  in  opposition  to  the  archbishops, 
who,  at  the  Synod  of  Pontion  (876),  at  which 
Rheims  bad  the  precedence,  appealed   to  an- 
cient statutes,   and   refused  to   recognise   hira 
in  a  higher  capacity  than  a  metropolitiin.   Hinc- 
nur  wrote  the  Dejure  melropolitanorum  (Hiiic- 
mari  Opera  I.  719,  &c.]  against  him.    Of  his 
doings  OS  vicar  nothing  special  is  reported.    He 
enjoyed  the  honor  but  a  short  time,   Charles 
baving  died  the  following  year.    At  the  corona- 
tion of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  be  appears  simply 
«s  bishop.     At  the  Council  of  Troves  (878)  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  again   took  precedence 
of  him,  and  he  was  designated  by  the  Pope 
merely  as  archbishop.    He  indeed  endeavored 
to  make  the  contentions  about  the  legitimate 
succession,  which  occurred  upon  the  death  of 
Loaia  in  879,  subservient  to  his  elevation,  but 
the    speedy   reconciliation    of   the    conflicting 
parties  frustrated  his  ambitious  schemes.     Ue 
died,  Nov,  25,  882,  and  the  glory  of  bis  see  was 
buried  with  him.     "  Piimus  Gallmnim  papa," 
was  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone,  bat  no  suc- 
cessor ever  arrogated  the  title.    (Comp.  Hinc- 
autri  Rememis  AnnaUs,  a.  870,  4o. ;   Annale* 
r«da*tini,  a.  879.    Various  letters  of  Pope  John 
Tin.;   Chronicon  Odoranni,  hyDuchane  Scr. 
II. ;  Gfrorer,  Kirchengesch.  B.  II.) 

4.  Another  Ansegis,  of  less  repute,  lived  in 
the  10th  century,  and  was  Bishop  of  Troves  from 
925-959.  When  the  Normans  invaded  Belgium 
and  France,  he  took  the  field  against  them. 
About  958,  he  was  driven  from  his  diocese,  but 
regained  it  through  the  influence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  whom  he  rewarded  with  the 
eonsigoment  of  the  relics  of  St.  Patroolos. 
[Ctymp. , Flodoardi  Annales,  Hugo  Floriaeeitsis, 
Sieheri  hitioriae;  and  the  Translatio  S.  Pa- 
iroeli.)  Merkel.* 

AmaIwv  of  CaiUerlntry,  was  born  in  1003  at 
Aosta  in  Piedmont,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
was  connected,  through  his  father,  with  a  noble 
family  of  Lombardy.  Being  prevented,  by  bis 
Tolaptuous  father,  from  gratifying  an  early  awa- 
kened desire  to  lead  a  pious  life  as  a  monk,  he, 
whilst  practising  himself  in  knightly  arts,  be- 
came entangled  m  worldly  affairs.  At  variance 
with  his  father,  he  wandered  about  for  several 
Tears,  and  at  length  went  to  the  monastery  at 
Bee,  in  Normandy,  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
bimaelf  to  study  under  the  Prior  Lanfranc,  his 
oouDtryman,  which  be  did  with  unceasing  dili- 
^nce.  His  earlier  desire  being  rekindled,  he 
joined  the  monastery  in  his  27th  year.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  became  prior  in  the  place 
of  Lanfranc,  and  as  such  had  the  direction  of 
the  studies,  discipline,  and  the  care  of  souls 
under  bis  control.  He  was  peculiarly  well 
qualified  for  this  post.  Being  in  living  inter- 
course with  young  spirits  thirsting  for  know- 
ledge, the  deepest  problems  of  speculative  theo- 
lo^  DOW  engaged  bis  attention.  In  addition  to 
this,  and  to  retired  acts  of  devotion  and  literary 
oecupations  in  the  library  of  the  monastery, 
whose  BISS.  he  multiplied  and  amended,  he  wag 
also  occupied  with  its  physical  wants,  and  faith- 


ful attention  to  the  sick,  especially  at  last,  as  the 
Abbot  Ilerluin  grew  feebler.  After  the  death 
of  the  abbot  in  1078,  Anselm  was  unanimously 
elected  his  successor.  The  administration  of 
justice  and  the  direction  of  economical  affairs 
now  also  devolved  upon  him,  both  of  which  were 
connected  with  great  trouble  and  care.  lie 
still,  however,  made  the  care  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  bis  chief  concern,  and  transferred 
physical  labors  as  much  as  possible  to  approved 
brothers.  He  was  eminently  hospitable,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  economical  embar- 
rassments of  the  monastery.  These  were  times 
of  rich  refreshment  He  lived  as  a  brother  with 
the  monks,  whom  he  greatly  benefitted  spirit- 
ually, cheering  many  by  familiar  conversations, 
and  winning  the  love  of  all  by  his  kindness  and 
sincerity.  He  also  gained  the  respect  of  the 
king  (William  I.).  He  stood,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  close  connection  with  the  civil  ruler,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  spiritual  chief;  and  Gregory 
VII.  granted  his  monastery  exemption  itom. 
episcopal  jurisdicUoD  (though  not  from  diocesan 
inspection). 

A  third  journey  to  Enzland  resulted  in  bis 
elevation  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
which  had  been  vacant  for  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Lanfranc;  to  which  conscientious 
convictions  constrained  him  to  yield.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion. He  knew  that  the  contest  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  from  the  civil  power  must  be 
fought  to  the  end.  The  rigor  with  which  Wil- 
liam I.  held  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  civil 
barons  in  subjection,  degenerated  into  despotism 
under  William  II.  The  situation  was  the  mora 
critical,  inasmuch  as  the  papal  power  was  parft- 
lyzed  by  division.  The  English  clergy  looked 
hopefully  to  Anselm,  and  the  high  office  was 
not  only  offered,  but  urged  upon  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  who  on  bis  death-bed  con- 
sented to  its  occupation.  But  in  a  short  time 
various  occasions  of  differences  arose  between 
him  and  the  king.  It  was  only  after  great  exer- 
tion that  he  obtained  the  recognition  of  Urban 
II.,  and  finally  also  a  half  permission  to  vigit 
him.  But  immediately  after  his  departure  the 
archbisboprio  was  distrained.  Anselm  now 
lived  in  exile,  partly  in  Rome  and  other  places 
in  Italy,  partly  in  Lyons ;  everywhere  welcomed 
and  beloved.  He  finished  his  treaUse  on  the 
incarnation  (Cur  Deus  homo 7)  in  an  elevated 
monastery  in  Champaign ;  at  the  Synod  of  Bari 
(1098)  be  defended  the  Latin  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Qhost  against  the  Greeks ; 
and  attended  a  Synod  at  Rome,  which  passed 
strict  decrees  against  the  investiture  of  laymen. 
Whilst  at  Lyons  be  was  occupied  by  various 
practical  and  theological  labors.  After  the 
death  of  William  II.,  ttom  whom  he  averted  the 
ban  at  Bari,  he  returned  to  England.  But^  as 
he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  being 
bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Synod,  and 
King  Henry,  to  whom  the  barons  and  bishops 
submitted,  insisted  upon  it,  he  was  again  com- 
pelled to  leave  England  (1103)  and  live  in  exile, 
until  the  king,  on  the  one  hand,  yielded  with 
reference  to  investiture  with  the  ring  and  cro- 
sier, and  the  Pope  (Paschal  II.),  on  the  other, 
with  reference  to  the  oath  of  allegiance.    Hence- 
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forth  Anselm,  who  had  previously  gained  the 
favor  of  the  king  by  proofs  of  love  and  fidelity, 
enjoyed  his  full  confidence,  so  that  once,  daring 
a  long  absence,  he  even  made  him  regent  of  the 
kingdom.  Though  Anselm  was  unceasingly 
active  to  obtain  the  freedom  o/"  the  Church,  he 
did  not  neglect  to  administer  dhurch  government 
with  energy  and  decision.  To  this  end  he,  on 
the  one  hand,  restored  the  right  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  as  Primate  of  the  National 
Church,  and  on  the  other,  he  insisted  upon  the 
recognition  by  Rome  of  the  independence  of  the 
English  Church  in  its  head,  and  his  right  to  be 
the  only  representative  of  the  Pope  in  England. 
These  efforts  to  obtain  freedom  and  official 
power  were  not  made  to  gratify  hierarchical  de- 
sires, but  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Church. 
He  labored  for  a  general  reform  of  discipline, 
with  reference  to  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity ; 
and  as  early  as  the  National  Synod  at  Westmin- 
ster (1102)  he  had  energetic  measures  adopted 
eonceming  it.  The  great  difficulty  lay  in  their 
execution,  ^ut  as  the  success  of  discipline  was 
conditioned  by  the  revival  of  religious  feeling, 
he  vigorously  urged  the  rtformaiion  of  the  mon- 
asteries, which  snoald  become  models  of  piety. 
His  archiepiscopal  labors  comprehended  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  smaller  islands. 
His  influence,  indeed,  did  not  even  stop  here, 
but  extended  itself  to  Europe  —  especially  his 
faithful  and  manifold  efforts  for  the  freedom  and 
parity  of  the  Church.  But  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  under  his  immediate  juris- 
diction occupied  him  more  than  anything  else, 
in  which  his  enlightened  spirit  and  affectionate 
disposition  found  themselves  most  at  home. 
Notwithstanding  his  debilitating  asceticism,  he 
attained  to  the  age  of  76  years.  He  died  in 
peace  with  Ood,  April  21,  A.  D.  1109. 

Anselm  was  not  only  the  man  of  his  age,  but 
bis  influence  extended  into  the  future  and  eter- 
nity. With  pure  intentions  and  firm  decision, 
be  took  part  in  the  principal  spiritual  and 
charch-political  movements  and  contests  of  his 
times ;  and  remained,  in  the  most  diverse  rela- 
tions, the  same  simple,  judicious  and  faithful 
son  of  the  Church.  Monachism  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  on 
the  other,  constitute  the  poles  of  his  activity 
thus  far  described.  In  both  we  acknowledge 
bim  to  be  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  It  is  true, 
be  is  one-sidedly  churchly,  and  does  not  pro- 
perly appreciate  the  rights  of  the  State ;  bat  an 
energetic  man  like  him  coald  not  develop  him- 
self otherwise  than  in  a  one-sided  way. 

But  his  rich  and  profound  spiritaal  life  did 
not  exhaust  itself  in  these  labors.  He  is  not 
merely  the  devout  monk,  one  who  affectionately 
oared  for  the  physical  and  spiritual  wants  of 
others,  a  prior  and  abbot  training  and  raling 
with  wisdom  and  mild  power,  and  a  bishop  con- 
tending for  the  freedom  and  order  of  the  Church ; 
bat  he  is  also,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  lofty 
sdentMe  genius.  He  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  father  of  scholasticism;  and  he  unques- 
tionably_  stands  at  the  head  of  that  powerful  and 
grand  dialectic-speculative  movement.  Though 
much  had  been  done,  since  the  6th  and  7th  cen- 
turies, to  prepare  the  way  for  this  movement, 
still  the  thorough  mastery  of  previously  gathered 


materials  commenced  with  Anselm.  Moreover, 
his/ own  contributions  to  this  movement  are 
rather  a  free  reproduction  and  reconstructioB 
of  Christian  troth,  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of 
Augustine,  than  a  comparison  and  dialectic  me- 
diation of  the  dicta  and  views  of  former  teadi- 
era,  especially  patriotic  authorities.  His  wri- 
tings are  mainly  treatises  on  particular  dogmas, 
each  one  complete  in  itself,  yet  in  their  conneo- 
tion  making  a  unit,  having  for  their  ol^ect  the 
solution  of  such  theologictu  problems  as  engaged 
chief  attention. 

His  scientific  treatises  discuss  partly  the  for- 
mal side  of  science,  to  which  bis  dialogus  it 
grammalica  is  an  introduction,  which  exhibits 
a  full  underatanding  of  Aristotle,  as  well  at 
intellectual  independence;  jMirf2y  more  general 
philosophic-theological  principles  (de  veritaie); 
and  partly  particular  theological  doctrines: 
speculative  theology,  pneumatology  {de  cow 
diaboli),  the  incarnation  and  redemption,  and 
the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  free  will  and  its 
relation  to  grace,  divine  prescience  and  predes- 
tination, the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper,  Ac. 

With  reference,  in  the  first  place,  to  Anselm's 
more  general  principles,  he  held  that  all  higher 
spiritual  knowledge  was  conditioned  by  an  up- 
right mind,  the  surrendry  of  the  entire  man  to 
Ood,  and  divine  revelation,  or  by  the  firmest 
confidence  in  the  highest  truth,  naore  especially 
in  Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
the  Church,  and  by  obedience  to  the  divine  tes- 
timony. This  is  faith.  It  is  only  on  this  con- 
dition that  divine  truth  discloses  itself  more  and 
more  to  the  spirit,  and  man  hears  its  voice  in 
himself  From  such  spiritual  experience  pro- 
ceeds higher  knowledge,  scientific  insight,  which 
stands  between  faith  and  vision.  Higher  (specu- 
lative) knowledge  ought,  however,  to  become 
independent  insight  and  conviction,  based  not 
in  authority,  bat  in  reason  (ratio),  or  become 
free  according  to  the  laws  of  thought  —  a  free 
appropriation  of  the  contents.  This  bold  scien- 
tific striving  does  not,  with  Anselm,  exclude  the 
clear  recognition  of  the  limits  of  what  can  be 
known  or  understood.  Mysteries,  which  elude 
comprehension,  are  not  therefore  to  be  rejected, 
much  rather  to  be  reverenced.  Besides,  the 
inquirer's  certainty  is  only  sutyeetive  and  im- 
perfect, and  has  its  last  security  in  the  written 
word  of  God,  the  source  of  all  authority.  _  As 
all  being  is  grounded  in  Ood,  the  absolute  being; 
and  only  exists  as  it  participates  in  Him,  so  also 
all  knowledge  has  its  deepest  ground  in  Ood, 
who  is  the  absolute  truth.  All  created  things 
exist  in  Him,  in  his  eternal  word,  in  an  arche- 
typal way,  and  our  sopls  attain  to  a  knowled^ 
of  truth,  through  the  utterances  of  this  word  m 
them.  From  this  Anselm's  realism  results. 
Thinking  knows  itself  to  be  something  real, 
which  exists,  without  having  made  itself;  its 
oljfect  is  an  invisible,  but  real  world ;  the  inward 
part  of  things,  their  aim,  design,  idea,  one  and 
the  same  amidst  all  phenomenal  changes  which 
correspond  more  or  less  with  the  idea.  So  for 
as  this  is  the  case  do  things  participate  in  troth. 
Truth  is  absolute,  as  creative  or  pore  causality, 
i.  e.  God ;  relative,  that  is,  dependent  on  the 
absolute,  and  only  completing  itself  sucoessirely, 
tbeiefleotion  of  divine  truth  operating  a)  as  cause 
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of  tlie  existPDce  (the  beoominc)  of  things,  as 
well  as  b)  a  mere  activity  exerted  iD  the  thinking 
of  men  (the  sabjective  reflex  of  the  objective 
ndiation  of  the  divine  mind),  which  possesses 
troth,  in  so  far  as  it  really  receives  into  itself  the 
objective   existence,   i.   e.  becomes  knowledge 

fenlp.  Ritter,  Gesch.  der  Christlichen  Philos., 
.  315,  so. ;  Branisz,  Uebersicbt  des  Entwiok- 
faiogsg.  d.  Pbilos.  in  d.  alten  u.  mittleren  Zeit, 
p.  410,  so. :  and  especially  Basse,  Anselm,  II. 
77,  sq.,  108,  sq.). 

Of  Anselm's  peculiar  doctrinal  system  we 
shall  give  but  a  brief  specimen,  especially  with 
regard  to  his  theological  views  of  the  incarnation 
and  redemption.  He  gives  a  speculative  deve- 
lopment of^  the  doctrine  concerning  God  in  his 
Jlonoloffium,  which  surpasses  all  previons  at- 
tempts. Ue  commences  with  proofs  for  the  ex- 
istence of  Ood  (the  old  proofs  more  concisely  and 
distinctly  stated),  and  proceeds  from  this  to 
creation — from  the  absolute,  original  existence 
(Seyn),  to  the  relatively  actualized.  This  leads 
to  the  essence  (Wcsen)  of  the  Creator,  to  the 
eternal  process  of  divine  utterance,  which  is 
identical  with  the  highest  essence  itself,  and  to 
the  perfection  of  the  divine  attributes.  The 
divine  utterance  leads  to  the  trinity :  the  high- 
est essence  and  the  Word,  by  which  it  reveals 
itself  and  all  things,  breathing  from  love,  which 
is  its  eternal  bond.  The  knowledge  of  this,  a 
mystery  demanding  faith,  pointing  to  the  human 
spirit  as  the  mirror  and  image  of  the  highest 
spirit,  Anselm  shows  to  be  the  loftiest  destiny 
M  man/  and  then  oonolades  with  a  reference  to 
the  trinne  supreme  essence,  which  alone  is  Ood. 
The  idea  and  argument  of  the  Mbnoloffium  is 
supplemented  and  further  developed  in  several 
other  treatises.  First,  the  existence  of  God  in 
the  Prosloffium.  In  this  a  new  argument  is  at- 
tempted, which  shall  be  conclusive  to  the  un- 
godly, and  in  substance  attempts  to  prove,  that 
God,  as  the  all-perfect  being,  must  not  only  exist 
in  thought,  but  also  in  reality  (ontolog.  argu- 
ment), or  that  the  contents  of  this  thought  re- 
quires that  something  actual  does  and  must  cor- 
respond with  it.  Anselm  carries  nut  this  argu- 
ment more  fully  in  a  reply  to  objections  raised 
against  it  Ir^  a  monk  named  Gaunilo.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  further  developed  in 
the  tzeatise  de  fide  or.  de  incamaiione  verbi,  in 
which  he  opposes  the  assertion  of  the  nominalist 
Boseelin,  that  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  three 
individuals  or  things,  not  one  thing  {una  res), 
•ad  in  the  treatise  against  the  Greeks :  de  pro- 
cettione  spiritus  aaneti.  His  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  is  more  remarkable,  and 
iselodes  that  of  the  incarnation,  in  the  cele- 
brated treatise:  Our  Beut homo f  In  this,  after 
Tweeting  all  mere  arguments  of  fitness  as  un- 
MtisfactoiT,  and  the  opinion  that  it  was  the 
devil  to  whom  a  ransom  was  to  be  paid,  and 
who  was  to  be  overcome  by  a  deception,  as  also 
all  crass  conceptions  of  God  as  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  the  innocent,  he  proves  the  necessity 
of  the  redemption  of  the  human  race,  which 
had  been  created  to  be  happy  in  communion 
with  God,  and  to  "fill  up  the  chasm  made  by  the 
CiOen  angels  by  a  God-man,  the  infinite  charac- 
ter of  whose  self-saorifice  according  to  the  will 
ofQod,  was  commensurate  with  the  infinite  guilt 


of  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  the  same  without  prejudice  to  the 
divine  justice,  so  that  justice  and  grace  appear 
in  the  most  beautiful  harmony. 

In  addition  to  these  scientific  treatises  of  An- 
selm's, there  are  other  smaller  ones  deserving 
of  notice.  Such  are  his  spiritual  Meditations,  in 
which  the  most  importalit  questions  having  im- 
mediate reference  to  God  are  dwelt  upon ;  his 
Prayers  {allodia  eoelestia),  addressed  chiefly  to 
God  and  Christ,  but  sometimes  also  to  the  Mo- 
ther of  God  and  the  saints,  but  this  only  when 
in  depressed  frames  of  mind,  in  which  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  go  directly  to  God  and  Christ ; 
and  finally  bis  Letters,  in  which  we  see  what  a 
tender  care  he  had  for  souls,  aiding  them  by 
counsel  and  instruction,  reproof  and  correction, 
comfort  and  encouragement,  assistance  and  sup- 
port, in  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  necessities 
and  embarrassments;  affectionately  entering 
into  all  the  particulars  of  their  case,  but  always 
keeping  the  great  point  in  view. 

,Tbus  Anselm  was  a  blessing  to  his  age,  and 
"  being  dead  yet  speaketh,'.'  as  a  witness  m  word 
and  deed  for  the  truth  and  grace  which  are  in 
Christ.       , 

The  oldest  account  of  his  life  is  given  by  his 
friend  Eadmer,  which  is  printed  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  by  Gerberon.  In  later  times  MBh- 
ler  first  reviewed,  briefly,  in  an  apologetical  way, 
his  life  and  doctrines  (in  the  Tlibtnger  Quar- 
talschrifl,  1827  and  1828).  In  1842  Franckh 
published  a  biography  of  him,  accompanied 
with  critical  reflections  —  an  inexact  and  hasty 
production.  His  doctrines  on  redemption  and 
the  trinity  are  discussed  at  large  in  Dr.  Baur's 
Hist,  of  Doctrines.  The  most  thorough  account 
of  his  life  is  given  in  the  work  by  Basse,  the 
second  part  of  which,  containing  a  representation 
of  his  doctrines,  based  on  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  them,  has  just  been  published.  The 
biographer  of  Abelard,  Charles  Bimusat,  re- 
cently published  in  Paris  a  volume  on  Anselm : 
Anselme  de  Caniorbery,  tableau  de  la  vie  monas- 
tique  et  de  la  luile  du  pouvoir  rpirituel  avee  le 
pouvoir  temporel.  Klino. — Beck. 

Anselm,  Bishop  of  Havelberg,  is  chiefly 
known  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  transactions 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  In 
1135  be  was  the  ambassador  of  Lothar  II.  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Nicetas,  Archbishop  of  Nicomedia, 
concerning  the  points  of  controversy  between 
the  two  Courches.  Whilst  at  Rome,  in  1145, 
Eugene  III.  requested  him  to  write  down  the 
conference.  A  learned  Greek  bishop  came  to 
the  pope  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and,  as  it 
appears,  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind 
by  bis  vindication  of  the  Greek  peculiarities, 
that  the  pope  thought  it  necessary  to  refute  the 
Greeks.  The  conference  committed  to  writing 
by  Anselm,  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  polemical  treatises  be- 
tween the  two  Cnurches.  Anselm  wrote  impar- 
tially, and  unconsciously  reports  much  in  which 
his  Greek  opponent  has  the  truth  on  his  side. 
The  conference,  according  to  bis  report,  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  with  much  good  feeling 
and  dignity  (see  d'Achery,  Spicilegium.  Neue 
Ausga^,  I.   161).     Concerning    Anselm,  see 
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SpieJcer  in.  Ilgen's  Zeitach.  fUr  hist  Tbeol. 
1840,  II.  Iltiizoa.—Beck. 

Aitselm,  sumamed  Loon  or  Laudunensis,  be- 
cause Laon  wag  bis  birth-place,  studied  under 
Anselni  of  Canterbury  at  the  monastery  at  Bee. 
He  tnught  scholastic  theology  in  Paris  from 
1076,  and  contributed  much  to  the  revival  of  the 
university  there.  He  became  archdeacon  in  bis 
native  place,  to  which  he  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  11th  century ;  also  acholaaiicut,  and  as  such 
principal  of  a  rapidly  increasing  theological 
school,  which  Abelard  visited,  but  was  not  able 
to  relish  Anselm's  instruction  (s.  Ab.  hUlwiae 
calamif.  tuar.  c.  3).  He  died  in  1117,  having 
several  times  declined  episcopal  honors  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  his  calling  as  a 
teacher.  His  glossa  interlinearis,  i.  e.  exposition 
of  the  Tulgate  with  interlined  remarks,  with 
the  gloaaa  ordinaria  of  Walafrid  Strabo,  became 
unfortunately  the  chief  treasury  of  ezegetical 
knowledge  for  the  majority.  It  was  printed  in 
Basle,  1502,  1508 ;  in  Antwerp,  1634.  He  also 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  books  of  the 
Bible  (comp.  Hint.  litt.  de  la  France,  T.  X.,  p. 
182).  Hkrzoo.— 5«c*. 

Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lucca. — (See  Alexander 
II.  and  Canons.) 

Ansgar  (or  Anschar  =  Oscar,  God's  spear), 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  North,  was  born  in 
France,  entered  a  French  monastery,  spent  his 
earlier  years  at  New  Corbie,  and  afterwards 
labored  in  Northern  Germany  and  Northern 
Europe  as  a  missionary. 

Scandinavia  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne  was 
inhabited  by  several  German  tribes  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Saxons,  who  soon  became  the  terror 
of  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  Normans.  Their  colonies  extended 
from  Sicily  and  North  Africa  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Ansgar's  visit  to  the  native  haunts  of 
these  pirates  while  they  were  plundering  his 
very  home,  Paris  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  a 
great  undertaking.  The  oldest  religion  of  these 
tribes  consisted  in  the  worship  of  Vanes,  mild 
genii,  and  of  Freyr  and  Freya.  It  was  partly 
embodied  in  the  worship  of  Odin.  He,  the  great 
God,  created  heaven  and  earth  out  of  bis  own 
body,  and  the  two  first  human  beings  out  of  the 
alder  and  ash  trees.  The  first  generation  spent 
a  blissful  period  near  the  gods,  in  a  city  built 
by  them.  But  Loki,  the  only  son  of  the  giants 
vanquished  by  Odin  and  his  Asen  (gods),  who  was 
admitted  among  the  gods,  introduced  good  and 
evil.  He,  the  mischievous  tempter  of  gods  and 
men,  in  sport  rntlier  than  malice,  caused  the  death 
of  the  purest  of  the  Asen,  Baldr.  But  the  other 
ancient  monsters  will  once  break  loose  again  in 
the  "  twilight  of  the  gods,"  destroying  gods  and 
men,  and  perishing  themselves  with  few  excep- 
tions. Then  Baldr,  reappearing,  will  bring  a 
better  age,  with  rewards  and  punishments.  But 
freemen  only,  who  died  as  warriors,  will  enjoy 
Walhalla;  a  joyless  future  awaits  women  and 
slaves.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered,  although 
to  kill  even  the  murderer  of  one's  brother  was 
forbidden.  Christian  chronicles  mix  Christian 
views  with  their  descriptions  of  the  religion  of 
Odin,  partly  to  conciliate  those  holding  to  it 
The  Christian  worship  became  known  to  them 
first  through  mercantile  and  martial  voyages. 


Christian  slaves  were  brought  home,  many  were 
baptized  —  some  even  repeatedly,  because  they 
received  two  white  baptismal  robes ;  others  were 
only  blessed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Many 
are  said  to  have  come  even  from  Sweden  to 
Dorstadt  (S.  E.  of  Utrecht)  for  Christian  instruc- 
tion. Although  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have 
been  unfavorable  to  the  Scandinavian  missions, 
soon  after  his  death  the  clergy  of  Northern 
France  took  an  active  interest  in  this  enterprise. 
Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  about  822  or  823, 
attempted  to  preach  on  the  Danish  boundaries. 
Ansgar  was  born  in  801  in  Picardy.  The  8th 
or  9th  of  September  is  probably  not  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  but  of  the  solemn  transfer 
of  his  relics  (elevatio).  Here  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  Corbie  flourished.  Grandsons  of  Charles 
Martel  were  its  abbots.  In  this  cloister  the  boy 
Ansgar  became  a  monk,  after  having  lost  bis 
pious  mother  in  his  fifth  year.  In  a  dream  he 
saw  her  as  an  attendant  of  the  Virgin,  who 
asked  him  if  he  would  come  to  bis  mother,  and 
if  so,  exhorted  him  to  renounce  vanity  and  dili- 
gently to  seek  God.  This  and  other  visioDS 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  So  did  the 
death  of  the  emperor.  When  in  822  New  Cor- 
bie was  founded  on  the  Weser  (between  Cassel 
and  Pyrmont)  for  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons, 
he  joined  the  colony  as  a  teacher.  Thencefurth 
he  was  in  turns  instructor  of  youth  and  of  na- 
tions. At  that  time  Sigfried,  the  grandson  of 
Gottfried,  Charlemagne's  valiant  antagonist,  ex- 
pelled ^ara/d  (Ileriold)  from  the  Danish  throne. 
He  sought  aid  from  Louis  the  Pious,  and  was 
baptized  at  Mayence  in  826.    The  emperor,  in 

?[uest  of  a  companion  for  his  godson,  was  in- 
urmed  by  the  Abbot  of  Corbie  that  a  youth, 
desirous  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  was  in  his 
cloister.  Ansgar  being  sent  for,  consented,  and 
brother  Autbert,  who  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  went  along.  At  that  time  Ansgar 
was  25  years  of  age.  At  first  the  Danish  king 
maltreated  the  two  even  corporeally,  but  hu- 
mility conquered.  In  Jutland  Ansgar  obtained 
boys,  partly  by  purchase,  and  educated  them 
for  the  ministry.  But  Harald  and  he  were  soon 
forced  to  leave.  Autbert  returned  to  Corbie  in 
a  dying  condition  (t829).  About  this  time  men 
came  to  Louis'  court,  pretending  to  be  ambas- 
sadors of  a  Swedish  king,  who  said  that  their 
people  desired  to  have  the  gospel  preached^  to 
them.  He  concluded  to  send  them  missionaries. 
Ansgar  was  invited  to  the  court  and  dispatched 
with  Wittmar  and  presents,  (about  830).  Being 
plundered  by  pirates  some  spoke  of  returning, 
but  Ansgar  would  not  return,  unless  God,  by  a 
special  revelation,  would  inform  him  that  the 
gospel  was  not  yet  to  be  proclaimed  to  the 
Swedes.  Crossing  forests  and  lakes  they  came 
to  Birka  (Sigtuna?  BjorkoT  the  name  of  the 
place  and  of  the  king  is  not  mentioned  in  Swe- 
dish chronicles ;  it  must  have  been  near  Lake 
MUlei  and  Stockholm),  a  seaport  and  the  resh 
dence  of  King  Bjbrn.  Here  he  comforted  the 
Christian  slaves  and  converted  some  natives.  A 
churcb  also  was  built  by  a  nobleman  (which  had 
not  been  done  in  Denmark).  After  IJ  years  h» 
returned  to  the  emperor,  who  concluded  that 
the  time  had  come  to  found  a  new  archbish(^ne 
in  Hamburg  for  the  regions  of  the  Northern 
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EHm,     Ansgar  consented,  upon  the  condition 
(hat  the  German  Sjnod  would  give  permission. 
He  was  consecrated  as  archbishop  (831  or  832); 
he  is  said  to  bare  received  the  pallium  in  Rome, 
and,  with  Ebb<>  of  Rbeims,  was  appointed  by 
the  Pope  legate  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  North.     His  new  See  being  rich 
in  labor  only,  Thurholt  in  Flanders  was  given 
bim  for  his  support,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  ace.    In  tne  last  year  of  Louis's  reign  (839 
or  840)  Hamburg  was  destroyed  by  the  Nor- 
mans, Ansgar's  church  and  library  were  burnt, 
and  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life  and  some 
relics.    Lothar,  Louis's  son,  who  tried  to  recon- 
cile the   pagan   Normans  by  presenting  them 
with  chnrch  property,  deprived  Ansgar  of  Thur- 
holt, ao  that  he  could  retain  but  few  priests. 
Louis  the  German  therefore  united  the  archbish- 
opric  of  Hamburg,    consisting    only  of   four 
churches,  with  the  bishopric  of  Bremen,  the  last 
bishop  of  which  had  reiused  to  receive  Ansgar 
on  his  flight,  which  was  now  to  be  his  residepce 
(847).     'The  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  whose 
province  Bremen   belonged,   consented  reluct- 
antly.    Part  of  the  Hamburg  diocese  was  re- 
stored to  the  See  of  Yerden.    This  change  was 
eonfirmed  (853)  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicolaus  I., 
who.  Qsing  for  the  first  time  the  pseudo-isiduric 
decretals,  sent  him  the  pallium  only  upon  his 
promising  obedience  to  himself  and  successors. 
Thirty  years  earlier  the  pallium  for  Hamburg 
was  given  without  any  such  promises. 

Ansgar  tried  also  to  chri»iianiie  the  Sclavo- 
niaiu,  bat  was  chiefly  concerned  for  the  Nor- 
mans. He  was  the  mediator  between  France 
and  the  Danes,  whose  royal  family  was  almost 
extirpated  in  their  furious  civil  wars.  Mean- 
while, protected  by  King  Erich  (Horics),  he 
built  a  church  in  Schleswig.  Here  and  in  Ham- 
burg he  was  unable  to  suppress  the  slave-trade. 
His  successor,  Rimbert,  once  gave  the  furniture 
of  bis  house  to  liberate  a  nun  about  to  be  sold 
at  auction  in  the  market-place  of  Schleswig. 
Witiekind's  assertion  :  "  Dani  arUiqtiitus  erani 
Chrittiani,  ted  nihilominui  idolis  rilu  gentili 
ttrcientes"  holds  true  even  of  the  11th  century. 
To  Sweden  he  sent  (835)  Gautbert  (Oobrecht), 
Ebbo's  nephew,  but  be  was  driven  away  by  a 
mob.  In  848-850  Ansgar  went  there  himself. 
Having  invited  the  new  king,  Olaf,  to  his  table, 
be  obtained  permission  to  bring  before  the  ting 
(assembly)  the  question,  whether  Christianity 
might  be  preached.  The  ting  having  just  de- 
clared the  divinity  of  a  former  king,  the  danger 
was  great  But  an  old  man  represented  to  the 
people  the  power  of  the  Christian  God,  espe- 
cially over  inundations.  "  I  advise  that  the 
servants  of  that  God  be  received,  who  is  power- 
ful over  all,  whose  favor  is  useful,  when  our 
own  goda  are  displeased."  The  people  consented, 
if  their  neighbors  would  do  the  same.  Ansgar 
was  relieved  by  some  of  bis  German  pupils. 
The  contest,  however,  lasted  almost  150  years. 
la  1001  the  first  king,  Olaf,  was  baptized. 

The  King  of  Denmark  had  recommended 
Ansgar  to  the  Swedes  as  the  mildest  and  best 
OMO  be  bad  ever  known.  But  he  was  no  less 
eoarageous,  persevering,  and  sometimes  full  of 
b<>ly  anger.  His  disinterestedness  especially 
von  Cavor.    Hi*  misaionaries  were  not  permitted 


to  accept  anythine  from  their  converts.  As 
archbishop  he  would  knit  nets  while  praying. 
Martin  of  Tours  was  his  model.  He  died  m 
Bremen,  Feb.  6th,  865,  and  was  canonized  the 
same  year  by  his  successor,  Rimbert.  Of  his 
writings,  his  missionary  journals  would  be  the 
most  important  for  us.  The  biography  of  Wil- 
lehad,  first  Bishop  of  Bremen,  by  Ansgar,  and 
the  biography  of  Ansear,  by  his  faithful  pupil, 
friend  and  successor,  Rimbert,  as  translated  by 
Misegaen.  Langeheek  (script,  rec.  Danic.)  have 
done  much  for  these  works.  ReuierdcJiVa 
biogr.  of  Ansgar  is  translated  by  Mayerhoff  in 
Germao. 

We  have  followed  Lappenberg's  chronology. 
The  Chronicon  Corbeiense  differs  from  it,  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  defend- d  by  the  GSttin- 
gians  and  by  Klippel  (in  a  successful  prize 
essay),  whilst  Lappenberg  declares  it  spurious, 
and  that  it  was  written  after  1677.  Dahlmana 
and  Ilirsch  reject  it.  The  late  publication  of  an 
important  document,  Adam  of  Bremen,  by  Lap- 
penberg,  opens  a  new  field  for  investigation. 
Cf.  Lappenberg't  recension  of  Lebensbesehreib. 
Ansgar^,  by  'G.  H.  Klippel,  Bremen,  1845,  ia 
Schmidts  allg.  Zeitschrift  f.  Geschichte,  Bd.  V., 
1846.  This  work  is  based  upon  the  presumptive 
genuineness  of  that  Chron.  Corb.,  and  entirely 
ignores  Ansgar's  influence  upon  his  age. 

Reuc  H  u  N. — Buetenik. 

Anso,  a  monk  and  (776-800)  Abbot  of  Lobbes, 
and  the  first  who  did  not  enjoy  the  episcopal 
prerogatives  of  his  predecessors,  although  the 
monastery  continued  independent  of  Liege,  to 
which  diocese  it  was  annexed  in  889.  He  was 
reputed  a  worthy  and  zealous,  though  by  no 
means  learned  man.  He  compiled  the  biogra- 
phies of  two  of  his  predecessors,  wrote  a  Vita 
S.  Ursmari  (n.  689-713),  and  a  Vita  S.  Errni- 
nonis  (a.  713-737).  (Comp.  BoUand,  18  April, 
II.  558,  Ac.;  25  April,  III.  374,  Ac.:  MabUIon, 
1.  c.  251,  257,  and  1.  c.  564,  Ac;  Hist.  lilt,  de 
France,  IV.  203.  The  Chronicle  of  Alberich 
confounds  Anso  with  Ansegis  of  F.) 

Merkel.* 

Anthimiu,  Bishop  of  Trapezund. — (See  Agar 
pelus  I.) 

Anthropology,  theological.  —  (See  Dogma- 
ties.) 

Anthropomorphism,  and  Anthropopathism : 
the  one  derived  from  ovfipuxo/iofi^;,  the  human 
form,  the  other  from  atSfMr(07(a6r;i,  human  sus- 
ceptibility or  feeling.  Tuken  in  a  general 
sense,  they  signify  the  representation  of  any 
object  not  human,  whether  God,  the  ideas 
of  reason,  as  Kant  expresses  it,  or  anything 
irrational,  such  as  stones,  plants,  animals, 
Ac.,  under  a  human  form,  or  as  possessing  hu- 
man attributes.  Both  terms  are  generally  used 
as  equivalent  or  differing  only  according  to  their 
derivation.  Any  religious  and  philosophical 
system,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  anthropomor- 
phical that  represents  God  as  a  finite  person- 
ality ;  as  limited  by  time  and  space,  or  as  pos- 
sessing susceptibility,  and  an  arbitrary  will,  as 
«.  g.  being  at  a  particular  place,  having  human 
senses,  members,  eyes,  ears,  hands,  feet,  bowels, 
a  head,  a  nose,  a  mouth,  a  heart,  etc. ;  as  think- 
ing, comparing,  concluding,  or  willing  this  or 
that,  as  he  sees  fit ;  finally,  as  subject  to  any 
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inclination  or  passion,  to  a  preference  for  gome 
men,  and  an  aversion  to  others,  to  selfishness, 
•wrath,  revenge,  irritability,  ambition,  sorrow, 
compassion,  etc. 

The  Jewish  religion  rejects  the  principle  of 
representing  God  under  a  human  form,  because 
He  is  a  Spirit ;  when  ears,  eyes,  etc.,  arc  ascribed 
to  Him,  this  anthropomorphical  language  is 
used  in  ti  figurative  sense. 

The  Christian  Church  rejected  that  kind  of 
anthropomorphism  which  regarded  the  body  of 
man  as  the  true  image  of  God  (Anthropomor- 
phites) ;  but  allowed  a  symbolical  representation 
of  God  under  the  image*of  the  human  form.  A 
distinction  was  accordingly  made  between  dog- 
matical and  symbolical  anthropomorphism. 
The  former,  anthropomorphiimus  dogmaticus, 
is,  ea  cogitandi  ratio  perversa,  qua  humani  el 
imperfecti  aliqiiid  ad  Deum  transfertur,  that  is, 
the  transrer  of  any  imperfect  or  finite  attribute 
as  such  to  the  divine  nature ;  hence,  it  was  con- 
demned as  a  heresy.  Symbolical  anthropomor- 
phism, on  the  contrary,  is  the  transfer  of  human 
attributes  to  God  in  a  merely  figurative  sense. 
Reinbard  distinguishes  between  the  two  by  call- 
ing the  latter  anthropopathism  —  modus  ie  Deo 
per  imagiites  loquendi  ab  imbecilliiate  Mmana 
ductas,  and  the  former  anthropomorphism — vi- 
tivm,  quod  vere  tribuit  Deo  proprietafes  animi 
corporisqite  humani.  Kant  makes  the  same 
distinction  ;  vid.  Prol.  173 ;  Crit.  I.  725,  et  seq. ; 
II.  244,  246;  III,  254;  Prol.  {  38.  Anthro- 
pomorphism consists,  he  maintains,  in  predicat- 
ing of  God,  a  supereensuous  being,  that  which 
is  true  only  of  a  sensuo-rational  creature ;  and 
is,  I.  dogmatical,  when  sensuous  attributes  are 
predicated  of  a  supersensuons  being  as  such ; 
2.  symbolical,  when,  from  an  analogy  between 
the  human  and  the  divine,  we  determine,  not 
what  God  is  in  himself,  but  the  relation  which 
he  must  sustain  to  the  world. 

From  this  definition  it  follows  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  every 
system  of  religion  and  its  corresponding  system 
of  philosophy,  is  anthropomorphical.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  also,  that  the  eleatic  philosophy, 
a  system  corresponding  to  Judaism,  did  not  em- 
body any  anthropomorphical  views,  and  is 
therefore  superior  in  this  respect  both  to  Jewish 
and  to  some  systems  of  Christian  theology, 
which  give  place  not  only  to  symbolical,  but 
also  involve  the  errors  of  dogmatic  anthropo- 
morphism. God  is  above  and  beyond  all  finite 
relations.  Whenever  any  system  of  philosophy 
or  theology  sets  the  world  in  an  external  rela- 
tion to  God,  and  measures  the  Divine  Being  by 
a  finite  personality,  thus  transforming  God  him- 
self into  an  immense  finite  personality,  it  is  an- 
thropomorphical, a  method  of  thinking,  which, 
like  a  cancer,  may  be  said  to  corrupt  and  de- 
stroy all  true  knowledge  of  God.  Contradictory 
attributes  can  never  meet  in  a  true  conception 
of  God,  unless  we  view  Him  as  the  God-man, 
Himself  the  union  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
the  harmony  of  time  and  eternity.  Vid.  Com- 
municalio  Idiomalum. 

Db.  G.  Hikkel. — Oerhart. 

AnthropomorphiteB.— (See  Audians). 

Antichrist.  The  doctrine  and  tradition  con- 
cerning Antichrist,  which  have  received  so  many 


different  interpretations,  and  paas«d  through  so 
many  modifications,  refer  primarily  to  the  New 
Testament.  But,  as  the  elements  of  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Test,  ore  typified  in  the  Old, 
so  also  of  this  one.  The  first  type  of  Antichrist 
in  the  0.  T.  is  Balaam,  the  Anti-Moses,  who,  as 
a  false  prophet,  misused  his  gifts,  and  endea- 
vored to  destroy  the  Israelites  (Num.  31:  16).  As 
Moses  was  the  most  significant  prophetical  type 
of  the  Messiah,  so  is  Anti-Moses,  Balaam,  the 
most  significant  prophetical  type  of  Anti-Mes- 
siah. Hence,  also,  the  Anti-Cbristiao  spirits 
of  the  last  times,  in  the  Epist.  of  Jude  and  2 
Pet.  2,  are  represented  as  the  followers  of  Ba- 
laam; with  which  Rev.  2:  14,  15  corresponds, 
where  those  that  bold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam 
(of  theocratic  and  Christian  antinomism)  are 
called  Nicolaitanes.  The  Rabbins  also  call 
Antichrist  Balaam  (conqueror  of  nativiis),  Nica- 
laus  being  the  Greek  translation  of  Balaam.  In 
this  sense  they  call  Balaam  the  absolutely  wicked 
one,  the  arch-magician,  etc.  Hence,  also  the 
earlier  antagonists  of  Moses,  the  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians (Ex.  7 :  11,  12),  who  are  called  Jannes 
and  Jambres  in  later  Jewish  tradition  (2  Tim. 
3:  8),  are  connected  with  Balaam,  and  are  even 
spoken  of  as  his  sons.  The  second,  but  less 
complete  type  of  Antichrist,  is  the  antagonist 
of  David,  Ooliath.  David  was  also  a  tyi>e  of 
Messiah,  and  hence  Goliath  is  a  type  of  his  op- 
ponent. The  peculiarity  of  this  giant,  and  son 
of  a  giant,  consist  in  this,  that  he  completes  the 
false  prophets  in  the  character  of  a  boasting 
and  blaspheming  popular  orator,  representing 
in  this  form  the  popularisation  of  the  pseudo- 
prophetical  system.  The  later  Rabbins  describe 
him  as  a  monstrous  giant,  with  red  hair  and 
bare  scalp,  twelve  ells  long,  and  twelve  ells 
broad.  The  third  type  of  Antichrist  is  the  Old 
Testament  theocratic  Anti-Messiah  himself.  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  as  he  is  historically  described 
in  1  Mace,  and  prophetically  in  Dan.  8:  9,22; 
the  partial  heir  of  the  third  universal  monarchy, 
the  destroyer  of  the  Jewish  temple  on  Zion,  and 
as  such,  the  most  powerful  type  of  the  last  real 
Anti-Messiah,  in  so  far  as  the  same  shall  appear 
as  a  king,  whose  more  definite  features,  as 
drawn  in  Dan.  7 :  19,  20,  agree  with  those  in 
Dan.  12:  41  sq.  The  Messiah  is  most  fre- 
quently described  in  the  0.  T.  as  a  king,  on 
which  account  Antiochus,  who  was  the  royal 
founder  of  an  antitheocratic  cultus  on  Zion,  is 
his  corresponding  counter-type,  and  thus  an 
outline  of  that  sullen  royal  form,  in  which  the 
heir  of  the  fourth  universal  monarchy,  and  of 
all  the  universal  monarchies  (as  described  in 
Dan.  2  and  7),  will  appear  as  the  Pseudo-Mes- 
siah. The  idea,  therefore,  of  Anti-Messiah  or 
Antichrist  is  already  distinctly  expressed  in  the 
book  of  Daniel.  This  idea  is  further  taken  up 
and  unfolded  in  the  prophecies  of  the  New 
Test.,  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  Rabbins  and 
Talmudists.  The  principal  passages  in  the  New 
Test,  are:  Matt.  24:  5,  23,  24;  I  John  2:  18; 
4:  3;  2  John  7 ;  2  Thess.  2;  Rev.  11:  7;  and 
chap.  13.  In  the  eschatological  discourse  of 
Christ  (Matt.  24),  Antichristianism  is  succinctly 
described  in  the  order  of  separate  manifestations, 
as  it  at  first  makes  itself  known  chiefly  as  P«eu- 
du-Messiahism  ;  so  alsio  in  the  epistles  of  John. 
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Th«  Apostle  Paal,  on  the  other  hand,  in  2  These. 
2,  describe*  the  lost  manifestation  uf  Pseudo- 
MesKiiihisin  in  the  character  mainly  of  Anti- 
measiahiiim  acoordini;  to  its  personal  appearance. 
The  element,  out  of  which  Antichrist  is  bom, 
according  to  him,  is  apostasy,  a  general  falling 
twty  in  Christendom.  He  is  the  man  of  sin  ; 
the  hijchest  possible  anion  of  the  human  with 
the  diiiboUcal ;  the  son  of  perdition  (of  whom 
Jadas  is  a  type,  A  uo$  xijs  irtuXiiat  comp.  John 
17);  the  ijreat  adversary  and  rebel  against  God 
tnd  religion,  "  so  that,  as  Qod,  he  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God." 
The  tendency  to  which  his  birth  oat  of  apostasy 
gives  rise,  is  a  subtle'lawlessness,  already  at 
work  in  apoetolio  times  (a  progressive  heathen- 
Christian  and  legalistic  departure  from  the  ideal 
laws  of  Christianity) ;  whose  rapid  progress  is 
probably  cheeked  by  the  moral  power  of  national 
life,  the  state  in  its  highest  sense,  over  the  ruins 
of  which  he  will  finally  pass  triumphantly  as 
the  world-historical  lawless  one  {i  wo^iof).  But 
the  mnnifestation  of  Antichrist  himself  is  the 
sign,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  for  only 
the  Lord  himself  can  overcome  him  with  the 
breath  of  his  mouth.  He  can  be  conauered  only 
by  the  fall  revelation  of  the  glory  or  the  Lord, 
because  his  manifestation  bases  itself  on  the 
agency  of  Satan,  as  this  is  active  in  powers  and 
signs,  and  lying  wonders  of  alt  kinds,  and  in  all 
conceivable  self-deceptions  of  unrighteousness 
b  those  who  are  lost,  because  they  have  not  re- 
ceived the  truth  to  their  salvation. 

The  Apocalypse  represents  Antichrist  in  the 
first  place  generally  as  the  beast  that  ascends 
oat  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  which  for  a  short 
time  overcomes  the  two  mystical  witnesses  of 
God  (perhaps  the  Petrine  and  Jobnnnean  Church 
with  reference  to  John,  21).  He  appears  as  the 
beast  with  reference  to  the  animal  powers,  which 
in  Daniel  rise  out  of  the  sea.  These  images, 
however,  are  called  animal  forms  in  the  sense 
of  forms  of  life,  which  are  not  powerful  in 
themselves,  bat,  as  the  passive  organs  of  Satanic 
power,  and  much  more  still  of  divine  providence, 
Ittlfil  their  great  mission. 

The  developed  symbolism  of  the  beast,  or  An- 
tichrist, is  contained  in  Rev.  13.  The  beast, 
which  rises  out  of  the  sea  (the  agitated  life  of 
nations,  see  Rev.  17 :  15,)  is  the  most  frightful 
aiooster.  It  has  ten  horns,  the  symbols  of  tem- 
poral power;  seven  beads,  the  symbols  of  holy 
aotbority ;  ten  crowns,  not  on  the  heads,  but  on 
the  boms,  the  symbols  of  sovereignty  made  en- 
tirely dependent  on  physical  human  power;  bat 
the  beads  are  adorned  with  the  names  of  blas- 
phemy (the  counterpart  of  the  high-priestly 
frontlet  with  the  inscription:  holy  to  the  Lord). 
The  body  of  the  beast  is  a  combination  of  the 
first  three  beasts,  by  which  Daniel  symbolized 
the  first  three  universal  monarchies.  Daniel 
did  not  describe  the  fourth  beast;  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  seems  to  presuppose  that  be  re- 
tarded it  as  a  monstrous  combination  of  the 
first  three  beasts.  The  demon-like  monster  has 
tb«  beaatifal  skin  of  a  leopard,  the  feet  of  a 
bear,  and  the  mouth  of  a  lion.  It  receives  its 
power  and  authority  from  the  dragon,  Satan, 
we  of  its  beads  is  mortally  wounded,  but  the 
Voood  is  healed  again;  a  dim  oounterpart  of 
12 


the  bright  career  of  Christ,  who  overcame  death 
by  his  resurrection.  The  beast  extends  his 
kingdom  over  the  whole  earth,  and  overcomes 
the  saints.  The  importance  of  this  beast  is  in- 
creased, in  that  a  second  one  comes  out  of  the 
earth  (the  traditional,  sanctified  order  of  so- 
ciety, 1  John  3 :  12,  13),  which  has  two  horns 
like  a  lamb,  but  speaks  like  a  dragon.  This 
second  beast  supports  the  dominion  of  the  first 
one  by  his  deceitful  speaking  and  signs;  in 
chap.  19  :  20,  it  is  called  the  false  prophet. 
Thus  again,  a  certain  dualism  discovers  itself  in 
completed  Anti-Christianity;  ruling  Antichrist 
is  completed  by  prophesying  Antichrist,  who 
possesses  less  temporal  power,  but  discloses 
greater  power  to  deceive,  which  is  seen  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  he  gives  the  first  beast  power 
to  speak.  Here,  also,  it  is  the  coming  of  Christ 
which  destroys  the  rule  of  Antichrist.  The 
question  has  been  largely  discussed  by  theolo- 
gians, whether  the  expression  Antichrist  means 
the  adversary  of  Christ,  or  the  false  Christ — 
.^nh'-Christ  or  Pseudo-Christ  (see  LUcke's  Coro- 
mentar.  Uber  die  Briefe  des  Evangelisten  Jo- 
hannes, p.  190,  sq.).  The  Church  Fathers  use 
it  with  reference  to  both ;  most  frequently, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  Pseudo-Christ. 
Grammatically  considered,  the  expression  is 
more  in  favor  of  the  conception  of  Anti-Christ, 
alcboagh  the  Greek  preposition  anti  (avn)  does 
also  express  the  relation  of  substitution.  In 
theology  the  two  conceptions  run  into  one. 
Antichrist  is  Anti-Christ  in  the  form  of  Pseudo- 
Christ  ;  and  is  only  able  to  make  his  antagonism 
against  Christ  efiective,  as  he  represents  what 
is  Christian  in  his  system  in  a  perverted  and 
falsified  form,  and  personifies  it  in  his  character. 
With  reference  now  to  this  personal  manifesttt- 
tion,  we  observe  that  the  early  Christians  always 
looked  for  the  advent  of  a  personal  Antichrist. 
As  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Antiochos  Epi- 
phanes  saw  in  him  the  greatest  enemy  of  God, 
on  account  of  his  attack  upon  the  theocracy,  so 
Christians  regarded  Nero  as  the  Antichrist,  after 
the  first  great  persecution  of  Christians  by  him ; 
even  afler  his  death  there  was  a  saying,  that  he 
was  hidden  in  Asia,  and  would  appear  again  in 
his  own  time.  Christians  were  also  disposed  to 
regard  Mohammed  as  Antichrist,  when  he  in- 
vaded the  Eastern  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  Christianity  with  the  religion  of  Islam. 
But  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  view,  that  the 
Pope  was  Antichrist,  spread  itself  in  the  region 
of  the  Protestantism  of  that  time ;  or  that  Anti- 
christ would  spring  from  the  Papacy.  Accord- 
ing to  another  prediction.  Antichrist  was  to  he 
born  from  the  tribe  of  Dan,  in  Babylon,  and 
from  this  centre  found  an  Anti-Christian  king- 
dom, which  Christ  would  destroy  at  his  second 
coming.  A  tradition  concerning  Antichrist  was 
also  spread  among  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 
In  later  times,  under  the  pressure  of  Napoleon's 
rule,  the  opinion  arose,  that  the  name  Apollyon 
(destroyer),  in  Rev.  9:  11,  referred  to  his  name. 
This  opinion  may,  in  the  first  place,  show  that  the 
people  correctly  anticipate  that  Antiohristianitr 
consists  in  a  coalition  between  completed  radical- 
ism and  absolutism,  in  the  despntio  form  of  abso- 
lute revolution  ;  and  then,  also,  that  the  Christian 
feeling  of  men  still  conceives  of  Antichrist  as  • 
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pprson,  wliilflt  modern  theolojty  is  disponed  to 
refcard  the  exprevsion  as  designatinfc  a  vpirit  or 
tendency  iipponed  to  Christianity.  The  concep- 
tion of  Antichristianity.  however,  i»  determined 
by  the  fact,  that  Christianity  in  the  world  is  in- 
ToKed  in  a  constant  process  of  development  and 
purification,  which  is  advancing  to  its  perfection, 
and  that  thus,  as  agtunst  this,  the  opposition  of 
unbelief  also  assumes,  at  every  step  of  its  pro- 
gress, a  specious  show  of  depth  and  clearness, 
and  thus  gains  greater  infernal  power.  On  this 
account,  also,  the  expectation  is  well  grounded, 
that  at  some  time  perfected  Christianity  will  be 
opposed  by  perfected  Antichristianity.  And  with- 
out doubt  this  maturing  spirit  of  Antichristianity 
is  the  real  Antichrist  himself.  However,  the  spiri- 
tuality and  universality  of  a  tendency  does  not 
exclude  its  individual  forms.  Every  spiritual 
tendency  ha^  its  visible  organ,  and  every  con- 
summation of  a  spiritual  tendency  has  its  repre- 
sentatives. Accordingly,  the  bhiom  of  Anti- 
christianism  appears  in  single  Antichrist,  and 
it  is  an  entirely  historical  view,  when  Christen- 
dom proclaims  that  the  single  Antichrist  will 
one  day  bo  combined  in  a  genius  of  evil,  which 
shall  far  excel  all  its  predecessors.  This  form 
of  Antichristianism  has  been  conceived  of  in 
different  ways.  Ultramontane  absolutists  see  its 
manifestation  in  the  consummation  of  radicalism ; 
on  the  other  hand,  radical  literati  regard  Jesuit- 
ism as  the  incarnation  of  this  evil  principle :  among 
those,  however,  who  know  the  fact,  that  extremes 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  often  reconcile 
themselves  with  each  other,,  to  destroy  a  nobler  and 
deeper  tendency,  the  supposition  becomes  morede- 
finitn,  that  the  last  form  of  Antichristianism  may 

firoceed  from  a  coalition  between  completed  abso- 
utisni  and  completed  radicalism.  (See  ZfMig, 
die  Offenbarong  Juh.  II.  p.  233 ;  HengaUnberg, 
die  Offenbarung  des  S.  Johannes  II.  p.  65).  It 
is  also  very  questionable  whether  the  great  labor 
which  has  been  expended  to  get  a  definite  hi»- 
iorical  name  out  of  the  number  6G6,  has  not 
been  entirely  lost.  The  last  essay  which  Ileng- 
stenbcrg  has  made  has  scarcely  concluded  it  (B. 
II.  p.  65).  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
numbers  in  Rev.  are  not,  in  general,  cabalistic, 
but  symbolical  numbers.  Accordingly,  the 
number  666  must  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  entire  system  of  the  Apocalyptic  symbolism 
of  numbers.  It  expresses  a  threefold  opposition 
to  the  sacred  number  seven,  which,  it  is  true, 
also  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse  as  a  hypocriti- 
cally applied  number.  The  600  is  perhaps  the 
number  of  the  endless  curse-burdened  time 
which  will  not  become  a  pure  aeon ;  the  60, 
the  number  of  the  false  system  of  prophecy  in 
opposition  to  the  70  elders  of  Moses,  or  the 
70  disciples  of  the  Lord ;  the  6,  a  number  of 
eternal  labor  in  opposition  to  the  number  seven, 
as  the  number  of  rest  These  remarks  are  only 
intended  to  give  a  hint  towards  a  symbolical 
interpretation  of  the  ntimber  666;  they  may 
give  occasion  to  a  further  prosecution  of  the 
symbolical  method,  which  certainly  rather  pro- 
mises suooese  than  the  cabalistic  method. 

Dr.  Lanob. — Beek. 
Antidikomarianitw,  i^«.  opponents  of  Mary, 

the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  so  called  by  Epiphnnius 
in  his  78  Heresies,  becaose  they  maintained 


that  Mary,  as  the  wife  of  Joseph,  bare  other 
children  after  Christ.  Those  to  whom  he  refers 
as  a  distinct  sect,  existed  in  Arabia  towards  the 
chise  of  the  4th  cent.  He  addressed  an  epistle 
to  them  (1.  c.)  dissuading  them  from  their  opi- 
nion. Instead,  however,  of  considering  them  a 
separate  scot,  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  aa 
the  representative!*  of  a  reaction  in  the  Church 
against  the  spreading  tendency  of  Mariolatry. 

Herzoq.* 

Antimensilim,  vras  the  cloth  spread  over  the 
altar  before  each  celebration  of  the  mass  in  the 
Greek  Church,  and  which,  indeed,  constituted 
it  an  altar  of  sacrifice.  As  the  mass  may  lie 
offered  only  upon  a  eon-tecrated  altar  (both  ia 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Church ;  comp.  Greg. 
Kgst.  III.  369,  ti  ^vauMr^puiv,  $  xao(«ri;zafitr, 
Xt^;  iari  xara  t^v  ^aw  xouif. — tMnii*  it  zo^- 
pu^  T§  roi  ^(oi  ^ifiiuftia,  iari  tfaftt^aayia),  and 
this  consecration  could  be  perfiirmed  only  by 
the  bishop,  no  mass  could  be  celebrated  in 
churches,  the  altars  of  which  had  not  been  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop.  This  evil  was  obviated 
by  the  use  of  the  Antimensium.  H.  A.* 

Antinomianism. — The  theological  tendency 
to  which  this  name  is  applied,  took  its  rise 
during  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  from  John 
Agricola  of  Eisleben,  and  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
treme view  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  In  the  beginning  it  threatened,  in  regnrd 
to  this  fundamental  principle  of  Prctestantism, 
a  schism,  which  was  only  prevented  by  the 
timely  and  powerful  interference  of  Luther  and 
his  associates.  The  peculiar  nature  and  im- 
portance of  this  dangerous  tendency  can  be 
best  learned  from  the  Antinomian  Controtertiu, 
of  which  we  will  here  give  a  brief  sketch.  It 
was  no  doubt  the  bold  and  incautious  expres- 
sions made  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  in  the 
heat  of  their  conflict  with  Romish  legality, 
which  first  prompted  Agricola  to  regard  the 
hislorictd  diffierence  between  the  law  and  the 
gospel  as  a  dogmatic  antagoniam.  At  an  early 
period,  Luther  had  declared,  in  his  "Resolu- 
tions," that  the  law  was  "  a  word  of  destruction, 
a  word  of  wrath,  a  word  of  woe,  a  word  of  grief, 
a  word  of  the  judge  against  the  criminal,  a  word 
of  discontent,  a  word  of  cursing,"  and  observed 
that  we  could  derive  nothing  from  the  law  but 
an  evil  conscience,  a  troubled  heart,  and  a  bosom 
trembling  at  its  sins ;  which  sins  the  law  cnnid 
indeed  point  out,  but  never  take  awav  (Lather's 
Works  by  Walch,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  504).  In  the 
new  covenant,  said  Luther  in  another  place  (a 
tract  against  Ambrusius  Catharinus,  Walch, 
Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  1855),  there  is  "no  longer  any 
commandment  to  drive  and  compel,  and  a  peo- 
ple that  must  yet  be  frightened  and  driven  by 
laws  dues  not  deserve  the  name  of  Christian,  but 
belongs  to  the  synagogue,  where  transgressors 
are  put  to  death."  In  his  opposition  to  the 
fanatics  of  Zwickau,  whose  fierce  zeal  in  favor 
of  legal  rigor  he  greatly  dreaded,  Luther  gave 
utterance  to  expressions  which  could  not  bat 
occasion  gross  misunderstanding  in  minds  of  • 
limited  order.  For  example,  in  his  tract  "Against 
the  Heavenly  Prophets,"  he  writes  thus :  "  These 
teachers  of  sin  and  Mosaic  prophets  ought  not 
to  trouble  us  with  Moses ;  tee  desire  neither  to 
hear  nor  tee  Mote*.    Mosea  wm  giveo  to  the  Je»- 
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iA  people  only,  and  does  not  apply  to  nn  Gentiles  i 
and  Chri!<ti»nB.  We  hate  our  Gospel  and  New 
Tenlament.  They  wish  to  make  un  Jews  through 
M">«w,  but  we  Trill  not  suffer  it"  ( Watch.  Vol. 
XX.,  p.  203).  Thnt  such  a  depreciating  judg- 
ment concerning  the  law  was  not  peculiar  to 
Luther,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  line 
in  the  first  edition  uf  Melsnchthon's  Xoci  Com- 
mnnet  {ed.  Augutti,  p.  127):  "It  must  be  ad- 
mitted thai  the  Decalogtte  A<u  been  abolished." 
Hence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  the  origin  of 
Antinnniianism  and  the  Antinomian  Controver> 
nr»  to  the  vanity  of  Aerioola,  or  other  unworthy 
miititres,  as  done  bv  Which  (Ilistor.  Introd.  to 
Luther's  Works,  XX..  p.  72)  and  Phnk  (Hi«t. 
of  Pnit.  Theol.,  II.  1,  p.  3,  etc.).  It  must  have 
tppeared  strange,  after  the  publication  of  such 
vryt*.  that  it  should  be  ordered,  in  the  "In- 
•tmction  to  Visitors,"  in  the  Church  of  the  Saxon 
electorate  (1527),  to  enjoin  upon  all  pastors,  "  to 
wake  diligent  and  frequent  use  of  the  ten  com- 
mimdments,  and  expound  them  fuUy.  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  declare  how  Qod  would  punish 
inch  as  did  not  keep  them."  In  this  "  Instruc- 
tion" is  contai  ned  also  the  information,  that  re- 
pentance and  the  law,  which  is  active  in  pro- 
ducing repentance,  belong  to  faith.  Agricola 
believed  (in  the  narrowness  uf  his  spirit,  and 
vithiiut  perceiving  that  those  earlier  expressions 
ihuold  not  be  weighed  in  too  nice  a  balance) 
that  be  saw,  in  the  passage  just  alluded  to,  a 
falling  away  of  Luther  and  Melanehthon  from 
the  pure,  evangelical  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  and  assailed  bis  teachers  and  lead- 
ers with  the  ardor  of  a  zealot.  He  charged 
Melanehthon  particularly  with  a  want  of  logical 
consistency,  and  affirmed  that  the  ten  command- 
ments had  no  authority  over  Christians;  that 
only  moral  exhortations  from  an  evangelical 
itnnil-point  could  be  derived  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  that  true  repentance  came  not  from 
the  law  and  the  preaching  of  the  law,  but  from 
fsiili  and  the  preaching  of  faith.  By  a  confer- 
ence held  at  Torgau,  in  December,  1527,  between 
Melanehthon  and  Agricola,  but  more  especially 
by  the  influence  of  Luther,  which  was  wholly 
on  the  side  of  Melanehthon,  strife  was  for  the 
time  allayed.  Agrioiln  firmly  maintained  that 
true  repentance  always  presupposed/artAin  the 
ponitive  justice  of  God  (fides  minanim),  and 
the  Reformer*  granted  that  under  repentance, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  faith  might  be 
onderstnod  [fidem  generahm  sub  nomine  poeni- 
ie»tiae  recte  comprehendi).  How  much  Melanoh- 
tbun  was  grieved  on  this  occasion  we  learn  from 
l>i«  letter  to  Justus  Jonas  of  20th  Dec.  1527,  in 
»hich  he  describes  the  conference  at  Torgau 
sad  reports  the  result,  styling  the  whole  affair  a 
"tngoedia,"  and  remarking,  that  although 
Agrioila  was  overpowered,  he  was  not  convinced 
(Cmnts  Reformatorum,  I.  p.  914,  etc.). 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  after  a 
peace  of  more  than  nine  years  the  strife  broke 
»ot  anew  in  1537.  Toward  the  close  o*"  the  year 
1536,  Agricola  resigned  his  situation  as  scbool- 
»ectnT  andprencher  in  Eisleben,  and  took  up  his 
thfide  in  Wittenberg,  with  the  design  of  teaching 
in  the  university.  Here  he  renewed  the  dispute, 
•wpended  in  the  year  1527,  being  provoked, 
P«riwp«,  by  k  somewhat  oeol  reception  on  the 


part  of  the  Wittenberg  theologians,  to  the  pnV 
lication  of  a  number  of  theses  touching  repent- 
ance and  its  relation  to  faith,  which  he  first  put 
forth  anonymously  under  the  rather  pacifio 
title:  "Fbsitiones  inter  fratres  sparsae."  The 
main  points  contained  in  it  were,  that  Agricola 
taught:  Repentance  must  not  be  preached  frotn 
the  ten  commandments  or  any  law  of  Moses, 
but  only  from  the  sufferings  and  death  uf  the 
Son  of  Ood,  by  the  gospel ;  the  law  especially 
does  not  deserve  to  be  called  the  Word  of  Gocl. 
But  these  propositions,  to  all  external  appear- 
ance of  peaceful  intent,  were  accompanied  by 
expressions  extremely  violent  and  shocking  to 
the  moral  sense ;  as,  for  example :  "Art  thou  a 
whore,  knave,  adulterer,  or  otherwise  a  sinner  t 
If  thou  belieeest,  thou  art  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. Art  thuu  wholly  steeped  in  sin  ?  If  thou 
believest,  thou  art  already  in  the  midst  of  salva- 
tion. All  who  deal  with  Moses  must  go  to  the 
Devil ;  to  the  gibbet  with  Moses !"  Besides,  he 
attacked  Luther  in  his  propositions,  whom, 
along  with  doubtful  praise  of  the  work,  he  cen- 
sured, because  he  bad  said,  in  his  exposition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians,  the  chief  office  of 
the  law  was  to  terrify  the  conscience,  in  order 
that  it  might  the  easier  apprehend  Christ. 

This  almost  undiiignised  attack  upon  Luther 
seems  to  have  induced  the  latter  to  appear 
against  Agricola,  who  confessed  the  authorship 
of  the  "  Pusitiunes,"  in  a  series  uf  (fiiur)  dispu- 
tations. In  these  he  avoided  everything  like 
personality,  and  did  not  even  mention  the  name 
uf  his  opponent  (v.  Luther's  Works  by  Walch, 
XX.,  p.  2034,  etc.).  He  maintained  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  first  part  of  repentance,  penitence 
or  terror  of  conscience,  comes  from  the  law, 
whilst  the  second  part,  the  determination  to  a 
better  life,  can  not  spring  from  the  law.  "  Hence, 
the  gospel  must  fullow  the  law,  to  cumfort  the 
terrified  conscience,  and  enable  the  man  to  form 
good  resolutions.  Certainly  repentance  must 
not  terrify  only;  the  penitent  must  also  have 
hope,  and  hate  sin  out  of  love  to  God.  To  take 
away  the  law  from  the  Church  is  nothing  less 
than  to  commit  a  robbery  upon  the  divine  truth 
and  honor.  At  the  same  time,  Luther  makes 
the  concession,  that  "  as  high  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth,  so  far  should  the  law  be  sepa- 
rated from  justification,"  and  discriminates  be- 
tween the  repentance  of  unbelievers  (Papists, 
Turks,  Jews,  et  al.),  who  sorrow  and  grieve  over 
one,  or  several  actual  sins,  and  that  of  believers, 
which  continues  forever,  i.  e.  as  long  as  life 
lasts.  To  deny  that  the  law  should  t^  taught 
is  "  wicked,  and  gives  no  room  for  repentance." 
In  the  conclusion  of  the  four  disputations  Luther 
condenses  bis  view  into  these  words :  "  Samma, 
the  law  is  of  no  use,  either  for  the  needs  of 
righteousness,  or  fur  any  gfMid  work,  much  lesa 
for  salvation  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  righteoua- 
ness,  good  works  and  salvation  are  necessary  foir 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law."  The  disputes  arising 
from  these  theses,  laid  down  by  Luther,  led  to 
new,  mutual  exasperation,  and  a  very  violent 
controversy.  Agricola,  indeed,  showed  himself 
ready  to  recant,  but  would  not  sign  a  form  of 
agreement,  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  softened  \)j 
Melanehthon,  whilst  the  supporters  uf  hi*  doo- 
trine  seemed  even  to  increase  in  LUneberg  and 
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PomeraniA.  In  1539  Luther  addod  a  fifth  col- 
lection of  thetie8  against  Agricula  to  the  f<iur 
which  had  already  appeared,  and  published  also 
•  letter  that  he  had  written,  concerning  the 
affair,  to  Pastor  Outel  of  Eislehen,  in  which  he 
classes  Agricola  with  Thomas  Munzer  and  other 
fanatics.  Agricola  complained  uf  it  to  the  elec- 
toral prince,  and  promised  to  lay  his  head  upon 
the  block,  if  Luther  could  prove  his  declaration. 
In  answer  to  this  accusation,  Luther  put  forth, 
in  the  same  year  (1540),  his  "  Report  of  M.  John 
Eisleben's  false  doctrine  and  scandalous  beha- 
vior, with  a  reply  to  bis  eroptv  and  unfounded 
complaint  against  Luther."  From  the  violent 
manner  in  which  he  broke  loose  against  Agri- 
cola, it  was  impossible  to  pacify  the  enraged  but 
Dot  ill-meaning  man,  or  convince  him  of  his 
error.  Luther  called  him  a  sectary,  "  a  deceit- 
ful fellow  and  obscure  gabbler,"  a  "  weak,  mis- 
erable blockhead,"  who  could  stealthily  and 
cunningly  backbite  and  defame.  He  threatened 
bim  with  a  judicial  examination  for  overstepping 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology.  In 
feet,  the  electoral  prince  referred  the  matter  to 
the  courts  of  justice,  yet  in  such  a  way  that 
Agricola  was  obliged  to  become  the  accuser. 
But  at  this  juncture,  a  call  received  by  him  to 
Berlin,  as  court-preacher  to  the  electoral  prince 
of  Brandenburg,  gave  another  turn  to  the  con- 
troversy, since  the  electoral  prince  interested 
bimself  in  behalf  of  his  new  chaplain,  and 
Agricola,  by  bis  advice,  resolved  to  make  a  for- 
mal recantation.  He  declared  that  be  bad  be- 
come better  informed  by  Luther  touching  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  justification,  that  the  law 
must  be  continually  used  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vealing sin,  and  that  henceforward  to  the  end  of 
'KU  life  he  VMuld  bdieve  and  teach  in  conformity 
with  the  WUieTiberg  Church.  This  recantation 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  December,  1540,  and  an 
•ntire  rec<$nciliation  with  Luther  followed  soon 
•fter. 

But  the  strife  was  not  permanently  qaencbed. 
After  the  death  of  Luther,  the  zealot  Flacius 
strove  to  kindle  it  again,  without  provocation  on 
the  part  of  Agricola.  The  occasion  was  this. 
Flacius  published  the  last  violent  philippic  of 
Luther  against  Agricola,  with  a  preface,  in 
which  he  narrates,  in  a  malicious  way,  how  the 
sainted  father  Luther,  shortly  before  bis  end, 
had  said  in  the  presence  of  Pomeranus,  Me- 
lanchthon,  Cruciger,  Major  and  Jonas:  "they 
should  still  be  on  their  guard  against  Eislehen, 
who  was  not  only  ridden  by  the  Devil,  but  had 
bim  dwelling  in  his  body."  Flacius  added  the 
remark,  that  in  fact  every  day  "  the  devils  made 
frequently  a  great  noise  and  clatter  in  Eisleben's 
house  and  study."  Agricola  took  no  notice  of 
this  shameless  attack,  until  more  than  12  years 
after  (1562),  a  sermon  of  his  on  Luke  7  :  37-49, 
whose  peroration  seemed  to  smack  of  Antino- 
mianism,  stirred  up  the  controversy  anew.  But 
sow  the  opponents  of  Agricola  were  plainly  in 
the  wrong,  and  the  polemic  treatise  of  the  Mans- 
ield  clergy,  which  appeared  at  Eisleben  in  1565, 
under  the  title,  "Confessio  et  sententia  minis- 
toorum  Verbi  in  Comitatu  Mansfeldensi  de  Dog- 
aat.  quorondam  proximo  triennio  editis,"  is 
only  a  sad  proof  of  the  scandalous  and  uncha- 
Stable  controversial  spirit  which  then  prevailed, 


and,  in  spite  of  every  assurance  of  his  orthodoxy, 
persecuted  Agricola  till  the  day  of  his  death 
( T566,  Sept  22).  And  yet  the  assertion  of  Aras- 
dorf,  that  good  works  are  prejudicial  to  salva- 
tion, was  also  Antinomian,  and  Pastor  Olto  of 
Nordhausen  repeated,  in  1570,  the  rejected  tenet 
of  Agricola :  "  It  is  better  for  Christians  to  know 
nothing  about  the  law;  evangelical  preachers 
should  preach  the  pure  gospel  and  no  law; 
Christians  by  good  works  are  of  the  Devil,"  etc 
The  controversy  now  centred  particularly  upon 
the  wntt,  which  should  be  allowed  the  law.  la 
regard  to  the  usus  hgit  pcedagogicu*  and  pUiii- 
ais,  by  which  the  law  should  lead  to  Christ  and 
keep  the  wicked  in  order,  there  was  an  easy  set- 
tlement. Concerning  the  so-called  terlium  nmm 
legis,  the  una  didacticu*,  i.  e.  concerning  the 
question,  whether  the  law  could  also  instruct 
the  justified  and  regenerate,  the  contest  raged 
for  a  while,  to  end  at  las|:  in  the  proposition, 
that  the  life  of  believers  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  without  taking  its  origin  from  the 
law.  In  the  Formula  concordiae  (II.  5.  de  lege 
el  evangelio)  the  Antinominns  were  condemned 
as  "  adversarii  legit,  qui  praedicaiionem  legis  ex 
ecclexia  expioduni  el  affirmant:  non  ex  lege,  ted 
ex  solo  Eoangdio peccata  arguendo  el  eonlrUumem 
docendam  esse."  According  to  the  F.  C,  the 
law  should  alarm  the  conscience,  whilst  the 
gospel,  although  it  performs  the  same  ofice 
"p«r  ministerium  legit,"  should  especially  com- 
fort it,  in  that  it  teaches  it  to  believe  in  Christ  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  confound  the  two,  lest  the  gospel  be  again 
converted  into  a  law,  as  has  been  done  by  the 
Papacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  so-called  tertiut 
utus  legit  was  acknowledged  in  the. Formula  of 
Concord,  and  the  doctrine  that  unbelievers  only 
needed  the  law,  waa  rejected  as  a  dangerous 
error. 

That  Protestantism  shoold  purge  itself  from 
everything  of  an  Antinomian  character  was  the 
more  necessary,  because  its  enemies  made  it  a 
matter  of  reproach  that  it  despised  good  works. 
This  Antinomianism  was  an  extreme  of  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  freedom,  not  a  revival  of  "the 
ancient  Antinomianism  of  the  mystic  Mansion," 
ns  Niedner  supposes  (Oeschichte  der  chr.  Kirch., 
658).  At  the  same  time,  the  Antinomians  were 
involved  in  the  dualistio  view  of  an  absolute 
antagonism  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  which 
had  its  ground  in  that  extreme.  Moreover, 
Antinomian  errors  have  always  existed  in  the 
Church ;  we  find  them  prevalent  among  the 
English  Baptista  of  1689.  Even  Schleiermacher, 
in  the  low  esteem  in  which  he  held  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  not  free  from  Antinomianism,  and 
for  the  mock  victory  which  Rome  now  celebrates, 
she  is  only  indebted  to  the  Antinomian  tendeiv- 
cies  of  our  times.  (V.  NiUtch,  de  Aniinomitmo 
AgricMae,  Wtb.  1804,  and  Eltoert,  de  Antinomia 
J.  Agricolae  Itlebii,  Tur.  1836.)  In  addition, 
consult  Nitzteh,  die  Qesammterscheinang  do* 
Antinomismus,  Stud.  n.  Krit.  1846,  1.  u.  2. 
Hen.  Dr.  Scbbnkbl. — Porter. 

Antiooh,  the  capital  of  Syria,  called  also 
Epidaphne  from  a  grove  in  its  vicinitv  (comp. 
Ptol.  V.  15;  Strabo,^VL2,4;  Plin.  hist.  Nat 
V.  18 ;  Cellar.  Orb.  Aut.  II.  p,  416),  receives  iti 
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mme  from  tlie  father  of  ita  foander,  Seleactis 
Nic«nor.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Orontes, 
and  occupied  an  extensive  area.  Its  importance, 
howeTer,  is  derived  from  its  relation  to  the  early 
hirtory  of  Christianity.  The  followers  of  Christ, 
irbo  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution 
that  aTO.»e  about  Stephen,  fled  hither  from  Pales- 
tine, and  here  they  were  first  called  "Christians" 
(Acts  11 :  19,  26).  From  this  city,  Paul,  accom- 
^nied  by  Barnabas,  started  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary tour,  and  returned  to  it  again  (Acts  13 
tod  14).  Hither  also  certain  Christians  came 
from  Judea  and  attempted  to  impose  the  rite  of 
circumcision  upon  all  believers,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  com- 
missioned to  confer  with  the  Apostles  at  Jerusa- 
lem. After  the  Council  they  returned,  with  a 
delegation  of  brethren,  and  published  its  decrees 
to  tl^  Church  (Acts  15).  Thus  Antiocb  became 
the  second  great  centre  of  primitive  Christianity ; 
and  continued  to  be  a  city  of  controlling  influx 
ence  upon  the  Church  for  many  centuries.  The 
tradition  that  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Antioch  for 
seven  years,  may  indeed  be  without  foundation  ; 
on  the  other  band,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  of  the  most  prominent  church  fathers, 
such  «a  Ignatius  and  Cbrysostom,  adorned  this 
See. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  hierarchical  system 
developed  itself,  the  See  of  Antioch,  like  those 
of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria  and  Jeru- 
salem, rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarchate.  At 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem  desired  to  circumscribe  the  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Antioch.  A  dispute  ensued, 
which  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  (451)  allayed  by 
annexing  Phoenicia  and  Arabia  to  the  diocese 
of  Antioch. 

Several  important  councils  were  held  in  this 
dty.  One  in  252  in  opposition  to  the  Novatians. 
On  account  of  Paul  uf  Samosata,  Bishop  of 
Antiocb,  three  synods  were  held ;  at  the  third 
(269)  he  was  defeated  by  the  presbyter  Malchion, 
and  compelled  to  vacate  his  See.  Here  also  the 
Eastern  bishops  held  a  Synod  during  the  Arian 
enntroversy  (341),  and  adopted  a  formula  of 
&itti,  which  avoids  the  word  iuoouaiof.  but  in 
other  respects  adheres  to  the  Micene  doctrine. 
Id  343  the  Eusebians  met  here  and  drew  up  the 
so-called  (iaxp6<jtixof,  which  is  esiientially  the 
same.  Here,  in  3U1,  Constantino  II.  assembled 
a  Council,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  orthodox 
•ad  the  Arians  to  unite  in  the  choice  of  Meletias 
a*  bishop ;  but  when  the  Arians  discovered  that 
be  held  the  essential  equality  of  the  Son,  he  was 
rgected,  and  Euzoius  elected.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  Heletian  schism,  generally  called  the 
second,  in  distinction  from  the  Meletian  schism 
in  Efnrpt  (306).  In  363  Meletius  presided  in  a 
eoDoeil  of  bishops  hold  at  Antioch,  when  Aoa- 
«ios,  an  Arian,  joined  the  orthodox  party. 

During  the  Monophysite  controversy,  Antioch 
•asamed  a  peculiar  position  in  opposition  to 
Alexandria.  As  early  as  431,  John,  Bishop  of 
Antiocb,  had  opposed  the  resolutions  adi)pted  in 
bis  absence  by  the  Council  at  Ephesus,  con- 
demning Nestorius ;  afterwards,  however,  he 
had  a  conference  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
issented  to  a  modified  form  of  expression. 
Daring  the  subeequent  progress  of  the  contro- 


versy, now,  Antioch  endeavored  to  maintain  a 
type  of  doctrine  on  the  person  of  Christ,  which, 
without  countenancing  the  Nesturinn'  separation 
of  the  two  natures,  nevertheless  held  firmly  to  a 
distinction,  and  resisted  any  approach  to  a  cum- 
mixturc.  The  same  moderation  prevailed  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  irruption  of  Mohammedanism  greatly 
changed  the  relation  of  Antioch  to  the  Christian 
world.  In  637,  under  Heraclius,  the  metropolis 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  Nicephoraa 
Phocas  recaptured  it  in  966,  but  held  it  only  fur 
a  short  time ;  in  960  the  city  again  became  a 
prey  to  the  infidels.  In  the  first  crusade,  the 
Western  Christians,  after  a  tedious  and  distress- 
ing siege  of  7  months,  took  it  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1098,  and  then  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
But  they  were  hemmed  in  by  Kerboga,  the  Gene- 
ral of  the  Sultan,  until,  new  courage  having 
been  kindled  in  their  bosoms  by  the  finding  of 
the  sacred  lance,  they  sallied  forth,  dislodged 
the  enemy,  and  secured  the  possession  of  the 
city.  Bii'imund  of  Taranto  converted  it  into  a 
principality.  In  1269  the  Sultan  Bibars  made 
an  assault  upon  Antioch,  took  it  iii  one  day,  and 
laid  it  in  ruins. 

From  the  capital  of  Syria  we  must  distinguish 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  (xpo;  *^  IliaiiUf),  built  also 
by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  situated  among  the 
mountains  of  Taurus.  Hither  the  Apostle  Paul 
came  on  his  first  missionary  tour,  but  the  Jews 
stirred  up  the  honorable  women  and  chief  men 
of  the  city  against  him,  and  he  was  driven  from 
their  coasts  (AcU  13  :  14-50;  comp.  2  Tim.  3  : 
11).  On  the  city  vid.  Ptolcmaus,  v.  4;  Strabo, 
XII.  7, 14;  Plin.  hist.  nat.  V.  24;  Cellar.  II.  p. 
187 ;  vid.  Winer. 

Yet  SAOther  Antioeh  comes  to  view  in  church 
history.  Situated  in  Caria,  on  the  river  Mean- 
der, it  was  also  an  Episcopal  See,  where  a  Synod 
was  held  in  367,  another  in  378,  both  in  relation 
to  the  Arian  controversy  (vid.  Sozom.  VI.  12, 
and  VII.  2;  Walch's  Councils,  p.  212.  221). 
On  the  city  itself,  vid.  Strabo,  XIII.  4,  15 ;  Plin. 
V.  29;  Cellar.  II.  p.  100. 

H.\GKNB.'icR. — Gerhart. 

Antiooh  School,  a  very  important  pheno- 
menon during  the  great  theological  conflicts  of 
the  patristic  period.  Originating  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  it  suggested  the 
establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  other 
parts  of  Syria,  and  one  particularly,  at  Edessa, 
in  Mesopotamia.  Formal  instruction,  however, 
was  but  one  method  of  perpetuating  its  princi- 
ples ;  hence  the  term  Antioch  School  signifies  as 
well  a  certain  theological  tendency  prevalent  ia 
Syria.  But  in  this  sense  even,  as  used  by  Nean- 
der,  the  term  is  dismissed  by  Oieseler  (Ch.  Hist. 
I.  2,  p.  84,  4th  ed.),  who  introduces  in  its  stead 
as  a  more  appropriate  appellation,  the  Syrian 
hintorieo-txegetieal  School.  A  number  of  men 
of  the  same  tendency  may  thus  be  concluded 
under  the  same  term.  An  earnest  stud;^  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  an  impulse 
given  by  Origen ;  extensive  labors  preparatory 
to  exposition  of  the  Scriptures;  an  exegesis, 
eqaally  remote  from  a  carnal  literal  and  an 
arbitrary  allegorical  method ;  a  certain  freedom 
in  criticism  ;  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  distino- 
tion  between  the  two  natures  of  Christ  iu  oppo- 
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•ition  to  the  Monophysite  doctrine ;  these  were  ! 
its  lending  peculiarities.  The  founders  of  the  | 
School  were  two  learned  Bible  students  and 
Presbyters  of  Antioch,  Dorotheus  and  Lucianus ; 
the  latter  suffered  martyrdom  in  311.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  new  recension  of  the  corrected 
text  of  the  Septuajrint,  and  probably  also  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  codices,  according  to  this 
recension,  were  called  ^mixiantuj,.  Lucianus  fell 
into  the  suApicion  of  sympathising  with  Paul 
of  Samosata  (Neander,  Ch.  Hist  I.  722).  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  theology  of  this  School 
was  defi-iitely  developed ;  for  a  while  the  utmost 
harmony  |[revailed  with  Alexandria;  but  when 
the  Nestorian  controversy  arose,  Alexandria 
began  a  warfare  against  it.  According  to  Oie- 
seler,  the  following  belong  to  the  Syrian  histo- 
rico-exegetical  School:  Theodoras,  Bishop  of 
Ueraclea,  f35B;  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Emesa, 
t3C0;  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  t386;  Apol- 
linaris.  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  370-390;  Ephraim, 
Deacon  in  Edessa,  t378 ;  Diodorus,  Presbyter  in 
Antioch,  and  from  378  Bishop  of  Tarsus ;  and 
his  pupils,  John  Chrysostom,  +407,  and  Theodo- 
rus  of  Mopsuestift,  1429.     Uerzoo. — Gerhart. 

Antiocaus  II.  (called  Oco;  by  the  Milesians, 
for  ridding  them  of  their  tyrant  Timarchus)  was 
King  of  Syria  fi-om  B.  C.  261-246.  After  a  var 
of  8  years  with  Ptolemy  II.  (Philad.)  he  was 
compelled  to  make  peace  by  casting  off  his  wife 
and  step-sister,  marrying  Bernice,  Ptolemy's 
daughter,  disowning  the  sons  of  Landice,  and 
making  those  by  Bernice  the  heirs  to  the  throne. 
But  Ptolemy  11.  died  two  years  afterwards,  and 
Antiochus  restored  his  first  wife.  She,  however, 
Btilt  smarting  under  her  previous  disgrace,  po,i- 
soned  her  husband,  and  bad  her  rival,  with  her 
•on,  put  to  death.  Ptolemy  III.  (Euerg.)  came 
too  late  to  bis  sister's  relief,  and  could  only 
avenge  her  death  by  that  of  Laodice  and  the 
devastation  of  Syria  (Appian,  Sur.  65 :  Athtn. 
deipnos.  II.  45 ;  Valer.  Max.  9,  14 ;  Justin.  27, 
1 ;  41,  4 ;  Hieron.  in  Dan.  11  :  6).  Dan.  11  :  6 
refers  to  this  unfortunate  matrimonial  alliance 
between  the  King  of  the  South  and  of  the  North. 
And  other  similar  schemes  of  these  dynasties 
are  symbolized  by  the  clay  and  iron  feet  of  the 
imnge  in  Dan.  2  :  33,  43.  K.  Wisseler.* 

Antiochns  IH.,  the  Great,  son  of  Seleucus 
II.  (Cnllinicus)  and  brother  of  Seleucus  III., 
ascended  the  throne  of  Syria  in  224  B.  C.  In- 
censed at  Ptol.  Euergetes  for  taking  Coelosyria 
and  Phoenicia  from  bis  predecessors,  he  endea- 
vored to  recover  those  provinces  from  the  effe- 
minate Ptol.  Philopater.  After  vast  prepara- 
tions be  began  the  war  218  B.  C.  {Polyb.  5,  1 ; 
6,  67.  68),  stormed  Seleucia  on  the  Orontes,  by 
means  of  treachery  captured  Tyre  and  Ptole- 
mais,  and  pressed  on  to  Dora,  about  two  miles 
north  of  Csasareiu  Philopater  proposed  an 
arinistice,  to  which  Antiochus  assented,  and  led 
his  army  into  winter-quarters  (Folyb.  5,  51-66). 
The  Egyptian  king,  however,  only  wished  to 
gain  time  for  more  effectual  resistance.  The 
following  year  the  contest  was  renewed,  and 
Antiochus  was  totally  routed  at  Rephia  (near 
Oaza),  and  but  fur  Philopater's  indolence  would 
have  lost  more  than  the  provinces  in  dispute 
(Polyb.  5,  51-87;  Justin.  30,  1;  Dan.  11  :  11, 
12).    Meanwhile  Aohnos,  GoTemor   of  Asia 


Minor,  rebelled  <B.  0.  216).  and  was  not  snb- 

dued  for  two  years  (Polyb.  6,  107  ;  7,  15-18;  8, 
17-23).  Soon  after  this  Antiochus  engaged  in 
a  more  protracted  war  against  the  Easiera 
Satraps  of  his  empire,  in  Purthia  and  Bactriana, 
who  had  cast  off  allegiance  to  him  (150  B.  C). 
lie  pressed  victoriously  onward  as  far  as  Par- 
thia,  which  he  could  not  subdue.  His  kingdom, 
which  had  been  enlarged  by  the  conquests  of 
Arsaces,  now  reached  to  Parthia  and  liyruania 
{Polyb.  10,  27-31;  Justin.  41,  5).  lie  also 
recognised  the  Bnctrian  king,  and  concluded  a 
league  with  him  {Polyb.  10,  49 ;  11,  34).  After 
this  he  penetrated  into  Northern  India.  Although 
his  designs  .upon  India  and  Bactriana  failed, 
the  campaign  established  bis  fame,  won  glory  for 
the  Syrian  arms,  disciplined  his  army,  nod  ren- 
dered it  especially  terrible  for  its  150  elephants 
trained  for  war.  At  this  junotnre  Ptol.  Philo- 
pater died  (204),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ptol.  V.  (Epipbanes),  then  in  his  fourth  year. 
{Jiuiin.  30,  2.  emineously  says  "5th  year." 
Comp.  Hitzig  on  Dan.  11  :  13.)  Antiochus, 
grieved  to  see  so  many  former  provinces  of  the 
Seleucian  kingdom  still  under  Egyptian  sway, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  league 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  for  the  humiliation  of 
Egypt  {Polyb.  3,  2;  15,  20;  Ltey3l,  14).  An- 
tiochus soon  conquered  Coelosyria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Palestine ;  and  whilst  the  Egyptians  were 
preparing  to  retrieve  their  losses,  be  morched 
against  Attalus,  King  of  Pergamus.  Warned 
by  some  Roman  ambassadors,  he  made  peace 
with  Attalua,  and  turning  against  the  Egyptians, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  them  (B.  C.  198) 
near  Panoas,  in  Coelosyria  ( Livt/  33, 19 ;  Appian. 
Syr.  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  12,  3.  3 ;  Dan.  11  :  13-16). 
Ptol.  Epiph.  then  yielded  to  the  terms  of  peace, 
and  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antio- 
chus, with  whom  the  three  lost  provinces  were 
to  be  restored  to  him  as  a  marriage  dowry,  a 
condition  never  fulfilled' (Liov  35,  13;  Appian, 
Syr.  5;  Joseph.  Ant.  12,  4.  1;  Polyb.  28.  17; 
Dan.  11 :  17,  and  Jerome  on  this  passage).  From 
Palestine  Antiochus  went,  as  early  as  B.  C.  197, 
against  Asia  Minor  (Xtt^33, 19),  and  cnissing  the 
llellespnnt,  moved  towards  Europe  {Livy  33,  38). 
As  the  Romans  bad,  meanwhile,  by  the  victory  of 
CyDocephala(B.C.  197),  rid  themselvesuf  hiscoiH 
federate,  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  had  no  reason 
for  shunning  Antiochus,  they  resisted  his  pro- 
gress (B.  C.  192),  and,  under  Scipio  Asiat.,  com- 
pletely routed  him  at  Magnesia,  on  the  Sipylus 
(B.  C.  lOO).  He  obtained  peace  on  hard  condi- 
tions (B.  C.  189.  Livy  37,  39.  4o.:  App.  Syr. 
33-39 ;  Justin.  31,  8 ;  Diodor.  frafftn.  20,  46.  ed. 
Car.  MUller;  Dan.  11  :  18;  1  Maco.  8  :  6,  Ac.). 
Having  returned  to  his  eastern  provinces  to  col- 
lect the  tribute  imposed  upon  him,  be  was  slain 
whilst  plundering  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Ely- 
mais  {Justin.  32,2;  Diod.  fragm.  26,  39.  40; 
Strab.  16,  744 ;  Jerome  on  Dan.  11 :  19).  During 
his  reign  of  37  years  the  Jews  suffered  greatly, 
as  their  land  was  the  chief  theatre  of  his  wars. 
At  the  same  time,  having  seized  a  favorable 
opportunity,  they  obtained  some  imptrtant 
privileges  from  him  {Joseph.  Ant.  12,  3.  3,  and 
4;  Flathe,  Gesch.  Maced.  II.  225,  Ao.  For  the 
chronology,  Clinton,  Fasti  hellen.  III.  314,  Ac). 

K.WUSE1U.* 
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AntiochllB  IV.,  Epijphaneg,  son  of  Antioobos 
ni.,  and  bruther  of  hi»  predecessor,  Seleucus 
Philop.,  obtained  the  crown  in  the  Utter  hnff 
of  176  B.  0.  ( 1  Mace.  1:11).  Sent  b;  his  father 
a>  »  h<>8taf^  to  Rome  after  B.  C.  189  (Ajrpian. 
Syr.  45),  Seleuc.  Philop.  exchanged  him  for  his 
oin  Demetrius.  Befcire  Antiochus  coald  return, 
Seleucus  was  assassinated  b;  Ileliudorus.  An- 
tiochus, OD  reaching  S.vrin,  usurped  the  vacant 
tfanme  in  spite  of  the  prior  claims  of  his  nephew 
in  Rome  (Dan.  11  :  21).  With  bi^h  qualifica- 
tions, martial  braverj,  rojal  sentiments,  and 
loTe  of  the  fine  arts,  which  he  displayed  in  the 
erection  of  magnificent  edifices,  especially  tem- 
ples, and  with  a  fanatical  xeal  for  heathenism 
(fur  which  Julian  subsequently  so  highly  hon- 
ored bim),  he  combined  boundless  pride  (2 
Mace  5:  21;  9:8;  Dan.  7  :  8, 11,20;  11:36). 
nis  pride,  indeed,  is  the  key  to  his  character, 
and  serves  to  explain  many  seeming  inconsist- 
encies, especially  bis  strange  mixture  of  virtues 
and  vices  {Diod.  fragm.  31,  16).  His  haughty 
demeanor  towards  nobles,  and  his  trifling  fami- 
liarities with  the  lowest  rabble,  may  both  be 
traced  to  bis  pride.  Though  king,  be  became  a 
candidate  for  the  lower  offices,  and  found  his 
vanity  flattered  by  his  election  as  Roman  Praetor. 
He  made  himself  busy  at  public  festivals,  and 
at  their  close  joined  the  actors  in  the  lewdest 
tcenes,  so  that  by  a  play  on  his  name  he  was 
called  iiuiuui.i  (tolyb.  26,  10;  Licy  41,  20; 
JHod.  Sic.  29,  32 ;  31.  16 :  Ad.  Var.  HUt.  2,  41). 
II is  love  of  the  arts  (0.  MuUer,  Antiq.  AiUiock. 
53,  Ac.)  became  mere  fondness  fur  splendor  and 
display.  Unlike  bis  predecessors,  who  sought 
to  conceal  tbeix  wealth  from  the  Romans,  be 
strove  to  make  the  greatest  show  of  bis.  In  the 
madneas  of  his  pride  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
called  9tof,  and  arrogated  the  surname  of  his 
favorite  deity,  the  Olympian  Jove,  Nwij^opaf 
Uoteph.  Ant.  12,  5.  Some  coins  in  Ekhel,  I., 
Vol.  HI.  224).  This  was  the  "strange  god, 
whom  his  fathers  knew  not,"  Dan.  11  :  38,  39, 
to  whom  he  erected  a  shrine,  and  a  statue  like 
that  of  Phidias,  in  Antioob,  and  a  temple  in 
Athens,  which  is  said  to  have  surpassed  that  of 

'  There  U  a  coin  of  Sdeuc.  Philop.  dated  137  A.  S. 
{EUeL,  rfoel.  num.  P.  1.  T.  III.,  222),  which  jeiir  began 
ia  tfc*  bll  of  176  B.  C.  Upon  the  diversity  of  datei 
is  the  Sclearidisn  era,  aa  fuund  in  Maceabeea,  aee  Art. 
Era.  2  liacc  dates  that  era  from  I  Tiari,  312  B.  C, 
tbe  naual  ebruoology ;  1  Mace,  dalea  it  from  I  Teielh 
(Jaouarj  of  tbe  Roinipb  calendar).  This  comineDce. 
Bent  of  the  jear  might,  according  to  the  farts  cited  in 
•tber  plaeei,  be  retained  for  1  Mocc,  even  though  the 
Kosao  ealendar  sbonld  not  deeide  the  choice,.  1  Te- 
Wth  is  (b«  new  moon  nearest  tbe  winter  solstice,  and 
tbe  noat  natural  and  eoovenient  time  fur  beginning 
tbe  year.  Tbe  Jewt  of  tbe  Maocabeean  period  wuuld, 
BoreuTcr,  be  diapoaed  to  prefer  it  aa  tbe  anniversary 
of  one  of  their  most  joyful  epochs,  the  recon^ecraliou 
•f  tbe  temple  (1  Mace.  4  :  S2,  Ac).  If  tbe  Jews  c»m- 
aenecd  tbeir  year,  which  is  luiutr,  witb  reference  to 
tba(  featival,  it  would  date  from  1  Tebeth.  The  name 
•f  Ibat  fcstiraJ,  r«  ^«ra  (Jotrpk.  Ant.  12,  7.  7),  a«  well 
aa  tbe  candles  lit  during  it(apart  from  tbeir  ayuibulical 
import),  appear  to  point  to  tbe  inoreasing  light  of  tbe 
••a  after  ibe  winter  solstice.  Curap.  Eicnld,  Oescb.  d. 
Tolk.  Irr.  Bd.  3,  last  half,  3S7.  The  correct  determi- 
•siioB  of  tbe  Selene,  era  is  important,  not  simply  for 
the  bialary  of  Epipbanea,  but  for  tbe  right  nnder- 
tiandiog  of  tb«  1  and  3  Maoesbeos,  and  many  pasiages 
ia  I>aai«l. 


Pericles.  If  Epiphanes  (1  Mncc.  1 :  41,  42),  a8 
such  an  orientnl  despot  might  well  have  done, 
commanded  cM  the  subjects  of  his  realm  to  form 
one  people,  and  each  one  renounce  his  own  reli- 
gion, we  may  assume  that  the  new  worship 
introduced  was  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus  (Dan. 
11  :  36-39).  And  as  Epiphanes  bad  identified 
himself  with  this  deity,  we  may  conclude  that 
he  aimed  at  having  himself  deified  (2  Mocc.  6  : 
7).  It  is  this  self-deifying  pride  which,  com- 
bined with  political  cunaiderationii,  Jed  bim  to 
persecute  the  Jews  as  representatives  of  the  true 
religion,  and  branded  him  with  unprecedented 
wiclcedness.  His  prodigality,  costly  buildings, 
and  many  wars,  involved  him  in  constant  pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  for  which  Judea  suffered 
with  the  rest.  The  worse  class  of  Jews  could 
obtain  whatever  they  sought  at  his  court,  for 
money,  and  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  often 
robbed  by  his  orders  (1  Mace.  1  :  20,  &e.,  29, 
iK.;  2  Mace  5  :  11,  &c.).  At  the  commence 
ment  of  his  reign  there  was  a  considerable  pnrty 
in  Judea  inclined  to  Grecian  heathenism.  He 
forthwith  favored  them,  yielding  to  their  zeal  for 
Grecian  customs  (1  Mace.  1  :  11-15).  The 
pious  high  priest  Onias  was  slain  (B.  C.  175)  by 
his  own  brother  Jesus,  who  bad  changed  his 
name  to  the  Greek  form  Jason,  and  had  bought 
the  office,  and  obtained  permission  to  introduce 
Greek  games,  so  that  the  priests  gradually  neg- 
lected Jehovah's  worship  (2  Mace.  4 :  7).  Three 
years  later  Jason  was  supplanted  by  Menclaos, 
who  bid  a  higher  price  for  the  office,  and  accom- 
plished his  object  by  the  foulest  means  (2  Mucc. 
4  :  23-50).  Those  were  trying  times  fur  the 
true  servants  of  Jehovah.  But  sorer  evils  were 
to  come  in  the  course  of  the  contest  for  their 
land  between  Antiochus  and  Egypt.  The  occa- 
sion of  this  war  was  the  refusal  of  Antiochus  to 
restore  the  provinces  given  its  a  marriage-dowry 
to  Cleopatra  (see  preceding  Art.;  comp.  Jtromt 
on  Daniel;  PiAyb.  28,  17).  Antiochus  engaged 
in  four  campaigns  against  Egvpt;  the  first  171 
B.  C. ;  the  second  170  B.  0.  (2  Mace.  5  :  1 ;  1 
Mace.  1 :  20),  on  bis  return  from  which  he  plun- 
dered the  temple  in  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  1  :  20, 
Ac;  2  Mace.  5  :  11) ;  the  third  169  B.  C;  the 
fourth  168  B.  C.  (Clinton,  Fait.  Hellen.  III.  318, 
and  the  Comm.  on  Dan.  11 :  21-45).  In  the 
second  he  subdued  Egypt  to  Memphis,  and  even 
captured  young  Ptol.'  Philometer.  When  tbe 
Egyptians  called  his  brother,  Ptol.  (VII.)  Phys- 
cun,  to  the  throne,  Antiochus  pretended  that  be 
was  merely  defending  the  rights  of  his  captive, 
the  legitimate  king.  In  169  B.  C.  he  besieged 
Alexandria,  but  failing,  withdrew  again  from 
Egypt.  During  this  absence  tbe  two  brothers 
became  reconciled.  Enraged,  Antiochus  has- 
tened in  the  following  spring,  B.  C.  168  (prima 
vere,  Livyii,  11. 12.)  with  a  Targe  army  thruugh 
Palestine  to  avenge  himself  upon  Egypt,  and 
would  doubtless  have  succeeded,  had  nut  the 
Romans,  who  had  expressed  themselves  very  cau- 
tiously before  the  defeat  of  the  Macedonian  king 
Perseus  at  Pydna  (Juno  22, 168),  now  positively 
interfered  through  their  ambassador  Piipilius 
Laenas,  who  warned  him  not  to  trouble  Egypt 
if  he  would  retain  the  friendship  of  Rome;  and 
when  Antiochus  asked  time  for  consideration, 
Laenas  marked  a  circle  around  him  io  the  sand. 
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(laying :  "  You  must  decide  before  you  crosa  thie 
line."  The  terrified  kine  yielded  (Applan.  Si/r. 
66:  LiVy  45,  11.  12;  Pblt/b.  29,  11;  Val  Max. 
6,  4.  3).  In  tliis  «Ad  plight  be  returned  to  Judea. 
The  wrongs  previously  inflicted  on  the  Jews  now 
became  intolerable.  He  commanded,  on  pain 
of  death,  all  temple-worship  in  Jerusalem,  cir- 
cumcision, and  the  Sabbath  to  be  abolished,  the 
sacred  books  to  be  destroyed,  swine's  flesh  and 
other  unclean  meats  tn  be  eaten,  altars  to  be 
ibuilt  to  idols,  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  upon 
them  (1  Mace.  1  :  29 ;  2  Mace.  5  :  24,  ko.).  He 
even  ordered  a  small  shrine,  dedicated  to  Jupi- 
ter (2  Mace.  6  :  2),  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  in  the  temple,  on  the  15th  of 
Chislev  (about  the  beginning  of  December)  168 
B.  C,  on  which  a  sacrifice  was  offered  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month  (that  day  of  the  month 
being  considered  by  the  heathen  especially 
sacred  to  Jupiter.  1  Maoc.  1 :  54,  ^ivayita 
««>uuacu{;  comp.  I  Mace.  1  :  59;  4:  38;  Dan. 
9  :  27  ;  11:31;  12 :  11 ;  Matth.  24: 15.  There 
was  probably  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupiter 
(fl J2)>  ^'">-  ^  '•  ^)'  ^^  ^^  altar,  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  anywhere  of  a  ttattu  of  Zeus.  See 
my  essay  upon  the  Abomination  of  Desolation 
in  the  Gbtting.  Vierteljahrsch.  f.  Theol.  u. 
Kirche.  1846,  p.  194,  &c.).  On  Oerizim  a  shrine 
was  erected  to  Zeus  Xenios  (2  Mace.  6  :  2).  The 
Greek  party  among  the  Jews  bad  long  been 
laboring  to  effect  this.  During  these  sanguinary 
persecutions  many  apostatized,  but  not  a  few  re- 
mained steadfast  to  their  faith  even  under  the 
most  cruel  sufferings  (1  Maoc.  1 :  52-64 ;  2  Mace. 
6  and  7).  The  leader  of  these  pious  Jews 
(0*1*Dn>  'AoifxuM)  was  the  priest  Mattathias, 
who  slew  the  Syrian  captain  at  an  idol  altar  of 
Modim  near  Joppa,  and  tbas  occasioned  the 
armed  resistance  of  the  Jews.  Soon  after  Mat- 
tathias died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  heroic 
son  Judas  Maccabaeus  (see  Art.).  Antiochus 
beard  of  the  uprising  of  the  Jews,  and  resolved 
to  crush  them  (166  B.  C.  1  Maoc.  3  :  37) ;  but 
being  pressed  for  money  (2  Mace.  8 :  10, 11),  he 
himHelf  hastened  with  a  part  of  bis  army  east- 
ward to  collect  by  force  the  tribute  then  due  (1 
Mocc.  3  :  34,  &c.;  Joseph.  Ant.  12,  7;  Appian, 
<S^r.  45 ;  Tacit.  Hist.  5,  8),  and  dispatched  the 
other  part,  under  Lysias,  against  the  Jews. 
Lysias,  with  his  under  general,  Gorgias.  was 
defeated  by  Judas  (1  Mace.  4  :  1-34;  2  Mace. 
8  :  11).  Possession  of  the  temple  was  thus  re- 
gained by  the  Jews  precisely  3  years  after  the 
offering  of  the  heathen  sacrifice,  on  Chislev  25, 
165  B.  C.  (1  Maoc.  4  :  52),  and  it  was  reconse- 
crated with  great  rejoicings.  The  anniversary  of 
this  event  was  thenceforth  statedly  celebrated 
(1  Mncc.  4  :  59 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  12,  7.  6).  Mean- 
while, Antiochus  bad  done  bat  little  in  the  East 
In  an  attempt  to  plunder  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Nannaea  (=  the  Greek  Artemis  or  Aphrodite), 
in  El^ronis,  be  was  repulsed  by  the  innabitanta. 
On  his  retreat  towards  Babylon  he  beard  of  the 
discomfiture  of  Lysias,  and  died  suddenly  (I 
Mncc.  6  :  4,  8).  according  to  Polyb.  31,  11.  and 
Porphyry  (in  Jerome  on  Dan.  11)  in  the  Persian 
city  Tabes,  and  {Appian,  Si/r.  66,  with  whom 
Eiiseb.  and  Jerome  substantially  agree)  in  the 
12cli  year  of  his  reign,  164  B.  C.    This  date  also 


coincides  with  that  assigned  in  1  Mace.  6  :  16 
(149  Aer.  Seleuc.  see  note  1  of  this  Art.).  That 
Epiphanes  died  in  the  month  Shebat  of  the  year 
stated,  45  days  after  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple, is  evident:  1)  from  many  passages  in 
Daniel.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  until  tbe  puri- 
fication of  the  temple  and  the  death  of  Epi- 
phanes, the  same  31  times  (years)  are  reckoned 
(Dan.  7:25;  9:27;  12:7),  by  which  the 
coincidence  of  those  dates  seems  to  be  most 
precisely  fixed,  we  find  in  Dan.  12: 11  that  1290 
days  (i.  e.  3^  years  and  12  days,  if  we  take  365 
days  to  a  jear^  are  reckoned,  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  tbe  daily  sacrifice  until  the  removal  of 
idolatrous  services,  or  the  reoonsecration  of  the 
temple  (on  Chislev  25,  165  B.  C.) :  bat  to  a 
happy  event  connected  with  this  last  date,  which 
event  must  be  the  death  of  Epiphanes,  1335 
days,  or  45  more,  are  reckoned,  so  that  Epiph. 
must  have  died  45  days  after  said  consecration. 
Berthold,  Oesenius  in  Ersch  A  Gruber's  Ency- 
olop.,  Hdvemick  and  Len^ke  on  Daniel,  have 
oome  to  the  same  conclusion  (comp.  Dan.  8 :  14, 
which  corroborates  this  reckoning).  2)  This 
chronology  is  further  confirmed  by  both  books 
of  Maccabees,  in  so  far  as  it  is  manifest  from 
them  tbat  Epiphanes  died  after  Chislev  25,  165 
B.  C,  and  yet  some  time  before  Niaan,  164  B.  C. 
(1  Mace.  4 :  52 ;  1  Maoc.  6 :  16 ;  2  Mace.  11  :  23. 
Xanthicus  corresponds  with  tbe  Jewish  Nisan, 
and  Dioseorinthius  (or  Dioskoros)  with  Adar). 
3)  According  to  Porphyry  (in  Euseb.),  Epipha- 
nes, on  his  departure  for  the  East,  appointed  his 
son  Eupator  co-regent,  which  he  continued  to  be 
for  IJ  years,  until  his  father's  death.  This 
eastern  expedition  occurred,  according  to  1  Maco. 
3  :  37,  in  147  Aer.  Seleuc.  (confirmed  by  1  Mnco. 
4 :  28  assigning  the  foUovoing  year,  148  Aer. 
Sel.,  to  the  campaign  of  Lysias),  and  conse- 
quently in  the  spring  or  summer  of  166  B.  C, 
as  no  such  expedition  would  be  undertaken  in 
the  fall  or  winter  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  12,  7.  2). 
If,  therefore,  Eupator  was  appointed  oo-regent 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  166  B.  C,  his  father's 
death  1}  years  afterwards  could  not  have  oc- 
curred later  than  the  first  month  of  164  B.  C. 
Notwithstanding  his  otherwise  superior  abilities, 
Antiochus  Epiph.  was  regarded  in  the  religious 
literature  of  the  Jews  as  the  "wicked  one" 
Dan.  11  :  21 ;  1  Maoc.  1  :  10),  and  tbe  boldest 
adversary  of  God,  whose  honor  be  arrogated, 
and  whose  people  and  ordinances  he  reviled. 
In  the  gospel  dispensation  he  has  been  regarded 
as  the  type  of  Antichrist,  as  described  in  Reve- 
lations (13:5).  See  Eu><ad,  Gesch.  d.  Yolks 
Isr.  Bd.  3.  K.  Wibsblkr.* 

Antiochus  V.,  Eupator,  son  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  and  his  co-regent  (under  the  guardianship 
of  Lysias)  for  \\  years,  was  still  too -young  at 
his  father's  death  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  dying  king  therefore  appointed 
Philip,  who  was  then  with  him,  as  the  guardian 
of  his  son  and  temporary  ruler  of  the  realm  (1 
Mace.  6  :  14,  15 ;  2  Mace.  9 :  29).  Lysias,  how- 
ever, having  the  king  in  bis  power,  sought  to 
maintain  his  previous  position.  This  same 
Lysias,  who  shortly  before  meditated  a  revenge 
upon  the  Jews  fur  his  defeat  (1  Mace.  4  :  35), 
was  ready,  after  bearing  of  the  death  of 
Epiphanes,  and  the  disposition  made  of  tbe 
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kin^om  (abont  EMter,  164  B.  C),  to  make  I 
fnee  with  the  Jews,  restore  their  temple  to 
Ihem,  iind  grant  them  religioas  liberty  (2  Mace. 
11 :  15-26).  This  pence  was  made,  however, 
not  merely  from  fear  of  Philip,  but  through  the 
mediation  of  Roman  arobaRKadors  (2  Maec.  11  : 
$4),  and  anxiety  for  Demetrius,  whom  bis  father, 
$eleac.  Philopater,  had  sent  aa  a  hostage  to 
Rome  io  the  place  of  Epiphanes  (Polyb.  31,  12; 
Appian,  Syr.  46).  The  insincerity  of  the  king 
in  this  ratification  of  peace  is  betrayed  in  a 
rimnltaneoas  letter,  in  which  he  grants  the  Jews 
etrtain  commercial  privileges  through  the  appli- 
«tlon  of  the  chief  oj  the  apostate  Jews,  Menelans, 
ind  refers  tbem  to  hira  (2  Mace.  11  :  29,  32). 
During  this  year  the  faithful  Jews  enjoyed  rest, 
tnd  had  merely  to  defend  themselves  against 
inme  adjacent  tribes  (1  Mapc.  5 : 1-68 :  2  Mace. 
12).  But  in  the  year  following,  163  B.  C,  the 
Sfrian  king  and  Lysias,  incited  by  the  idola- 
trous Jews,  especially  by  the  high  priest  Mene- 
laos  (I  Mace.  6:21-27;  2  Mace.  13:3). 
mirrhed  against  Jadea  with  an  army  of  100,000 
fcot,  20,000  cavalry,  and  many  elephants.  Judas 
sad  bis  company  could  not  long  resist  such  a 
foree  (1  Mace.  6  :  47).  The  citadel  of  Bethzura, 
reduced  by  famine,  as  it  was  the  Sabbatical  year, 
jieldtd  to  Eopator  (1  Mace.  6  :  49,  50).  The 
Syrian  host  next  besieged  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
Mlem.  As  there  wag  great  scarcity  of  food, 
ntny  Jews  died.  At  this  critical  juncture  En- 
Mtor  heard  that  Philip  was  approaching  from 
wsia  with  a  mst  army,  to  seize  the  throne  for 
himfelf.  He  qnickly  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Jews,  and  granted  them  additional  religions 
privileges.  Nevertheless,  he  violated  the  treaty 
of  peace  by  having  the  walls  around  the  temple 
torn  down  (1  Mace.  6  :  51, 52 ;  2  Maco.  13 :  23  ; 
Joifpk.  Ant.  12,  9).  Returning  to  Antioch,  he 
v»nqui»hed  Philip  (1  Mace.  6  :  63  ;  Dexipp.  in 
Sftirdl.  534).  In  the  following  year,  162  B.  C. 
(1  Hacc.  7  :  1),  or  in  3  years  after  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  temple  (2  Mace.  14 : 1,  4),  Demetrius 
iti  from  Rome,  landed  at  Tripoli,  and,  having 
luui  Eapator  and  Lysias  put  to  death,  obtained 
the  government  almost  without  resistance  (1 
M«ec.  7 : 1-4 ;  2  Mace.  14  :  1,  2).  This  date  of 
the  flight  of  Demetrius  is  con6rmed  by  Polyb. 
31, 19,  and  Appian.  Syr.,  who  say  it  occurred 
immediately  after  his  hearing,  in  that  .year,  of 
the  morder  of  the  Roman  legate  Octavius  in 
l«dicea  (comp.  Clinton,  Fasc.  Ilellen.  III.  323). 
Antiocbns  V.,  therefore,  reigned  alone  for  2  full 
y«r».  There  is  a  coin  of  his  successor,  Deme- 
trius I.  (Soter),  dated  151  Aer.  Sel.  (comp.  2 
M«ee.  14 :  4),  which  year  begins  in  the  fall  of 

162  B.  C.  K.  WlESELBR.» 

Antioohns  VI.,  styled  on  coins  Epiphanes 
DionyHut  {Ekhel.  doet.  num.  I.,  111.,  231,  &c.), 
the  «m  of  Alex.  Balas,  King  of  Syria,  was  set 
up  whilst  still  a  child  (146  B.C.)  by  Tryphon 
or  DindatOB  {Livy,  Epitt.  50),  against  Demetrius 
II.,  who  had  supplanted  his  father.  The  cruelty 
of  Demetrius  II.  excited  the  soldiers  to  pity  for 
the  jooih,  and  he  became  king  (I  Mace.  11 :  39, 
40.5-1-56;  11  :  19;  Jvstin.  36,  1;  Appian.  Syr. 
W).  By  certain  concessions  he  gained  the 
eo^prnttiitn  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan  and  his 
bntlier  Simon  (t  Mace.  11:54-74;  12:24-54). 
Tryphon,  however,  himself  aspired  to  the  throne. 


and  soon  managed  to  dispatch,  first  Jonathan  (1 
Mace.  12:  39,  &o.),  and  then  (143  B.  C.)  the 
youthful  Antiochus  (1  Mace.  13  :  31,  32),  after 
he  had  reigned  4  years  (1  Mace.  13 :  41 :  Joseph. 
Ant.  13,  7.  1).    His  last  coin  dates  170  Aer.  Sel. 

K.  WlSSELER.* 

Antiochus  VII.,  Sidetes  (from  Sida  in  Pam- 
philia,  where  he  was  brought  up),  the  brother 
of  Demetrius  II.,  who  waa  captured,  141  B.  C, 
in  a  Parthian  campaign  (1  Mace.  14  :  1-3),  be- 
came ruler  of  Syria  in  139  B.  C.  (1  Mace.  15  : 
10.  The  earliest  coin  with  his  image  dates  174 
Aer.  Sel.).  He  won  Simon  aa  his  auxiliary  by 
confirming  him  in  the  high  priesthood  and 
granting  him  the  right  of  coinage  (1  Maoc.  15  : 
1-9).  Tryphon,  deserted  by  most  of  his  follow- 
ers, was  blockaded  by  Antiochus  in  Dora, 
whither  he  had  fled  (1  Mace.  15  :  10-14,  25,  26). 
Simon  sent  help  to  Antiochus,  which  the  latter 
rejected,  being  enraged  at  the  rebellion  of  seve- 
ral cities  whicn  belonged  to  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
The  king  demanded  of  Simon  the  payment  of 
1000  silver  talents,  threatening  a  refusal  with 
war.  Simon  nevertheless  refused.  Meanwhile 
Tryphon  was  vanquished,  and  Antiochus  sent 
his  general,  Cendebeus,  against  the  Jews. 
Cendebeus  could  not  withstand  the  brave  J. 
Hircanus,  son  of  Simon  (1  Maco.  15  :  27 ;  16  : 
10 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  13,  7).  In  136  B.  C.  Simon 
was  murdered  (1  Mace.  15  :  14,  Ac.).  Ptolemy, 
hig  murderer,  who  aspired  to  the  supremacy, 
sought  aid  (1  Mace.  16  :  18),  and  Antiochus 
marched  against  Jadea  in  the  first  year  of  J. 
Hircanus  (who  bad  succeeded  his  father  to  the 
high  priesthood),  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  vent- 
ing his  anger  against  the  Jews.  He  pressed 
victoriously  onward,  and  even  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem about  the  time  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
His  conduct  during  this  feast  was  so  noble  that 
the  Jews  gave  him  the  surname  of  Eusebes.  He 
then  made  peace  with  Hircanus.  Ilircanus 
retained  bis  office,  and  the  Jews  their  religioas 
privileges.  Only  they  were  required  to  surren- 
der their  arms,  and  pay  certain  tributes  (Joseph, 
Ant.  13,  8).  In  130  B.  C.  Antiochus  made  war 
upon  the  Parthian  king  Arsaces,  after  the  failure 
of  antecedent  peace  conferences  (Diod.  fragm. 
35,  15.  ed.  Car.  MMer).  During  the  war 
Arsaces  released  Demetrius  II.,  that  he  might 
return  to  Syria  and  excite  feuds  against  Antio- 
chus at  home  {Justin.  36,  1 ;  38,  9.  10).  Al- 
though Antiochus  at  first  gained  many  victories, 
he  at  length  fell,  late  in  the  fall  of  130  B.  C. 
(the  latest  coin  with  hi.i  image  is  dated  183  Aer. 
Sel.),  after  having  reigned  9  full  years  {Porphyry 
in  Euseb.  Chron.  armen.;  Diod.  fragm.  34,  17  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  13,  8.  4).  Apart  from  his  voluptu- 
ousness, he  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  noblest 
of  the  Selencidian  princes.       K.  Wiesblsr.* 

Antipas,'  called  also  Herod,  the  name  of  his 
family  (yinith.  14  :  1 ;  Mark  6:14;  Luke  3  :  1, 
19,  20 ;  9  :  7  ;  23  :  7),  was  the  son  of  Herod  the 
Oreat  by  Malthake,  who  was  a  Samaritan  {Jo- 
seph. Ani.  17,  1.  3.  Bell.  Jud.  1,  28.  4).  At  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  just  before 
Easter,  a.  4  B.  C,  the  territories  of  Galilee  and 
Perea  were  given  him,  with  the  title  of  Tetrarch* 


'  The  n»me  also  of  a  Chrijtian  martjrr  {E»v.  3  :  13). 
*  Hark  oalla  bim  fiaciXtit  (S  :  U). 
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(Joieph.  Ant.  17,  8.  1 ;  17.  11.  4 ;  Matth.  14 : 1 ; 
Luke  3  :  1,  19 ;  9  :  7).  Orifc'mall.T  wedded  to 
the  dnughter  uf  Aretas,  but  becoming  weary  of 
her,  about  the  Tear  29  A.  D.  he  lived  incestu- 
ously  with  llerodiaii,  the  wife  of  hid  step-brother 
Herod  Philip,  who  was  still  living  (to  he  distin- 
guished, however,  from  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
Matth.  14  :  3 ;  Mark  6  :  17  ;  Luke  3  :  19 ;  Jo- 
teph.  AtU.  18.  5.  1.  and  4).  When  John  the 
Baptist  openly  reproved  this  criminal  union, 
Antipas  cast  him  into  prison,  but  Herodios, 
having  inveigled  her  weak  husband  by  artful 
mnnageroent,  brought  about  his  execution 
(Matth.  14  :  1 ;  Mark  6 :  14,  ei  teq.;  Luke  9:9; 
comp.  3  :  20 ;  Joiiepk.  Ant.  18,  5.  2).  To  him 
Christ  was  sent  hv  Pilate,  l»ecRuse  "  he  belonged 
unto  Herod's  jurisdiction"  (Luke  23  :  7,  et  seq.). 
At  the  instance  of  bis  ambitious  wife,  and  ac- 
companied by  her,  he  went  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  title  of  king  from  the  emperor 
Caius.  But  as  Agrippa  was  there  on  the  same 
errand,  and  impeached  him  before  the  emperor, 
Antipas  was  banished  to  Lyons,  in  France,  A.  D. 
39,  and  in  the  43d  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph.  Ant. 
18,  7).  Some  time  after  he  died  in  Spain  (bell, 
jud.  2,  9.  6).  His  tetrarchy  was  added  to  the 
possessions  of  Agrippa  in  the  4th  year  of  Caius, 
A.  D.  40  {Joseph.  Aid.  18,  7 ;  19,  9.  2 ;  hell.  jud. 
2,  9.  6;  comp.  Wilier;  Anger,  de  iemporvm  in 


actui  aposlolorum  raiione,  p.  8 ;   Witseter'a  Syn- 
pp.  55.  174,  238,  et  »eq.). 
K.  WlESCLER. — Gerhart. 


Autipatris  (Acts  23  :  31,  32)  was  situated  in 
a  fruitful,  well-watered  inland  district,  on  the 
r<)ad  between  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea  (Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  4.  8.  1).  42  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem and  26  from  Caesarea  (Itin.  Hier.),  and 
about  150  stadia  N.  E.  of  Joppa  (Joseph.  Ant. 
13,  15.  1),  and  was  previously  called  Ku^'ni^, 
Ant.  16.  5.  2  (in  Ant.  13,  15.  1.  Xa3ap^o(3aj. 
Herod  the  Great  enlarged  it  and  called  it  Anti- 
patris,  in  honor  of  his  father  (Joseph.  Ant.  16, 
5.  2 :  BM.  Jud.  1,  21.  9).  It  is  still  named  as 
existing  in  the  8th  century  (Theoph.  Chron.  ad 
a.  744).  It  has  recently  been  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  a  town  of  a  similar  name,  K'far  Suba, 
discovered  by  Prukescb.    Cumn.  Robinson,  III. 

257.  K.  WiESELKR.* 

Antiphony  or  Aniiphon  originally  designated 
the  alternate  chanting  o.f  two  divisions  uf  sing- 
ers, or  choirs,  the  second  re-echoing  the  senti- 
ment uttered  by  the  first.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  this  style  of  church  music  was  customary 
among  the  Jews,  as  the  structure  of  some 
Psalms  strongly  indicates.  That  this  alternate 
singing  of  the  Psalms  was  early  practised  in  the 
Christian  Church  is  certain ;  for  whilst  Theodo- 
ret  (H.  E.  II.  24)  names  the  monks  Flavian  and 
Piodorus,  in  the  time  uf  Constnntine  (337-361), 
as  the  first  who  introduced  the  Antiphonies  into 
the  church  of  Antioch,  Socrates  (II.  E.  II.  8)  in- 
forms us  that  Ignatius  already  (A.  D.  116), 
moved  by  angels  whom  be  heard,  in  a  vision, 
thus  alternately  praising  the  Trinity,  recom- 
mended its  adoption  by  the  Church.  St.  Basil 
informs  us  of  the  manner  in  which  these  Anti- 
phonies  were  sung  (ep.  63.  ad  Neocaee) :  "  The 
congregation,  divided  into  two  parts,  sings  by 
turns  (Stxi  iiartfitj^nttf  (Wt^o'xXovac  om^Jlok)  ; 
at  times  one  starts  the  hymn,  and  presently  the 


rest  all  join  in."  This  latter  form  afterwards 
became  predominant,  so  that  thenceforth  Anii- 
phona  came  to  designate  the  verse  sang  hy  the 
leader  of  the  choir,  to  let  the  congregation  know 
the  tune  to  which  the  hymn  would  be  sung.  As 
to  the  import  of  these  Antiphonies,  passsges  of 
Scripture,  or  from  the  Church  Fathers,  suitabis 
to  the  following  hymn,  were  preferred.  And  to 
prevent  misapprehensions  or  improprieties,  Am- 
brose, and  subsequently  Gregory  the  Great,  pre- 
pared a  collection  uf  Antiphunies  with  appro- 
priate texts,  which  arc  still  used  under  the  title 
of  Aniiphonarium  (or  Antiphonarius,  or  AiUir 
phonale),  and  belong  to  the  choral  collectiunt 
found  in  every  Romish  Church.  As  to  the 
hymn  itself,  it  was,  and  continues  to  be  the  rule, 
that  the  tune  sung  to  the  Antiphony  is  fulluwed 
throughout.  With  regard  to  the  difference  be- 
tween Antiphunies  'and  Responses  (which  are 
readily  distinguished  by  the  Met  that  the  formet 
precede  and  the  latter  succeed  the  services  with 
which  they  are  respectively  combined).  Bhaba- 
nut  Maurui  (de  iiuiit.  Cler.  I.  33)  says:  Inter 
Responsoria  et  AiUiphonas  hoc  differi,  mod  in 
R.  itnus  versum  dicil,  in  A.  aufem  chori  cJienuint 
versus.  A.  autem  generaliier  dicuntur  sive  tint 
illi  cantus,  quos  vulgarUer  A.  appellamus,  sire 
invitaioria,  quae  Henedictus  appetlat  A.:  tivt 
secundum  Ojficium  Rom.  Introitus,  Offertorium 
et  Postcommunio :  sive  secundum  Officium  Am- 
brosianum  psalltnda,  ingreata,  antiph.  post 
Evangelium.  offerenda,  confractio  et  transitormm. 
The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  of  Anti- 
phonies  used  in  the  Rumisb  Church.  During 
Advent  (in  addition  to  the  familiar  ones  com- 
mencing with  O !) :  "  Leva  Jerusalem  ocului 
tuos  et  vide  potentiam  regis :  ecce  Salvator  venit 
solvere  te  a  vinculo ;"  and :  "  Elevare,  elevsre, 
coDsurge  Jerusalem,  solve  vincula  colli  tui,  cap- 
tiva  film  Sion;"  for  Trinity  Sunday:  "Gloria 
tibi  Trinitas  aequalis,  una  Deltas,  et  ante  omnia 
saecula  et  nunc  et  in  perpetuum ;"  and :  "Ex 
quo  omnia,  per  quern  omnia,  in  quo  omnia,  ipsi 
gloria  in  saecula."  •  U.  A.* 

Antitactisti,  Onostio  Antinomians,  who  de- 
veloped the  gnostic  principle,  that  matter  was 
absolute  evil,  and  the  body  the  seat  and  source 
of  sin,  in  its  most  immoral  form,  and  used  it  ia 
justification  of  the  most  shameless  vices.  To 
this  class  belong  the  Carpocratians,  Prodiciani, 
Nicolaitans,  as  well  as  the  later  Basilidians, 
Marcosians,  Valentinians,  &o.  They  were  styled 
Antitactists  from  their  bold  defiance  and  oon^ 
tempt  of  the  mural  law  (attitdoata^  i»  f9 

*0/xv).  LlNDNIE.* 

Antitrinitarians  is  the  term  by  which  w« 
designate  in  general  the  persons  and  parties, 
who,  in  the  progress  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  opposed 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  ides 
of  a  threefold  distinction  in  the  one  divine  being, 
considered  in  itself,  or  as  held  by  the  Church. 
They  must  be  divided,  according  to  the  periods 
in  which  they  appeared,  into  two  principal 
classes,  and  these  again  will  admit  of  subdin- 
sions. 

I.  The  Antiirinitariani  of  the  first  AntiniceM 
period,  or  Monarchiaus,  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered, as  is  often  done,  as  detached  from  others, 
the'authors  of  a  new  theory,  but  iu  their  faisto- 
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jicil  eonn<>xii>n,  an  the  assertore  nnd  reTiveni  of 
one  that  had  l>een  held  liefure,  although  it  had 
breiitD«  olwolete,  and  was  trannoended  hy  the 
doginaiic  deTelopinent  of  the  Church  ;  t.  c.  they 
reprfacnted.  in  this  respect,  the  strict  Jewish- 
Chriiitian  tendency.  The  acknowledgment  of  a 
pfreunal  divinity  in  Christ,  as  the  eternal  source 
of  aalTHtion,  had  received  Jts  full  expression, 
specially  in  the  commencement  of  John's  Gos- 
pel, by  the  adoption  of  the  speculative  idea 
of  the  Lofcos,  a-t  eternally  immanent  in  God,  but 
idtrally  disttinct  from  him,  and  prominently 
tppennng  as  the  real  principle  of  God's  self- 
n>Teliktiun  in  creation.  To  this  was  fastened  the 
thread  of  Chrintian  churclily  speculation ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  Holy  Ghost  was  now  brought 
into  view,  the  Dnitv,  the  Monarchy  was  medi- 
tted  thriiu;;h  the  'Triniiy,  and  this  mediation 
was  called  the  divine  Economy.  It  was  greatly 
wanting,  however,  in  conitistency  and  clearness. 
In  oppiiiiition  to  this  movement,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  between  the  divinity  in 
Christ  and  that  in  the  essence  of  God,  this  old 
Jodaizing  tendency  was  revived.  Thoao  who 
favored  it  sought  to  give  prominence  to  the  ab- 
stract monarchy,  the  indistinct  unity  of  God,  and 
did  this  the  more  as  that  economy,  hy  a  pagani- 
sing multiplication  of  the  deity,  seemed  to  come 
to  very  much  the  same  thing.  It  proposed  as 
its  problem  to  discover  a  theory,  according  to 
which  God  might  be  regarded  as  maintaining 
bit  indistinct  unity,  and  yet  dwelling  in  Christ. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  was  to  be 
done:  either  to  lucend  from  ChrUt  as  simply  a 
real  natural  human  being,  and  to  establish  a 
peculiar  relation  between  him  and  the  God- 
oesd,  or  in  stricter  accordance  with  the  integ- 
rity of  the  interesu  of  faith,  we  might  prefer  the 
opposite  Course,  and  dencend  from  the  divinity 
•s  the  etaential  in  Christ,  and  thus  prepare  the 
way  fur  the  explanation  of  bis  incarnation. 
Both  the  Monarchian  tendencies — that  of  those 
who  teach  a  Xfustoi  xdttufnv,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  other  party,  who  hold  a  X.  ovu^m'  —  are 
siready  very  decidedly  distinguii>hed  from  one 
•outher  by  Origen  (on  John,  Tom.  II.  ch.  2)  and 
Kuvatian  (De  trio.  c.  30).  Both  methods  were 
pursued  at  the  same  time.  But  as  the  first  ap- 
pears more  readily  to  attach  itself  to  the  original 
Jodaising-Chriscian,  or  rather  to  the  Ebionitic 
ttand-piint,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  it. 

L  To  the  Monarubians  of  the  first  class,  who 
priio^d  from  the  human  in  Christ,  belong  before 
tU  others  Theodotus  and  Artemon.  The  first,  a 
tanner  of  Byzantium,  came  to  Rome  toward  the 
end  of  the  2d  century,  and  was  excommunicated 
by  Bishop  Victor  on  account  of  his  offensive 
doctrines.  He,  however,  soon  had  followers, 
and  amongst  others  particularly  a  second 
Tbeodotus,  a  banker;  besides  him  others  are 
naoied.  When  it  was  cast  up  to  him  that  he 
bad  virtually  denied  the  faith,  his  adherents 
pMcured  a  leader,  named  Natalias,  who  for  a 
while  presided  over  their  congregation  as  bishop, 
bat  subsequently  returned  to  the  Catholic  oom- 
Bunion.  After  Theodotus,  Artemon  also  ap- 
peared at  Rome,  if  we  may  credit  the  repeated 
■titements  of  Eusebius,  according  to  which  be 
Was  Htill  living  at  the  time  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
(266-270,  Euteb.  Til.   30).     Scbleiermocher, 


however,  has  been  led  to  invert  the  order  of 
suGci'Ssion,  and  thinks  that  Tbeodotus  was  a 
superfiuisl  imitator  of  Artemon.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  say  which  was  the  more  ancient, 
or  whf  ther  or  not  they  taught  the  same  doctrines, 
or  differed  in  their  opinions.  The  probability 
is,  that  although  a  personal  connexion  cannot 
be  historically  mad9  out,  yet  their  general  views 
corresponded  so  entirely,  that  subsequently  the 
whole  teiHlency  was  characterized  as  the  Arte- 
monic.  It  was  objected  to  the  disciples  of  both, 
that  they  depended  much  more  upon  the  results 
of  their  own  reammiag  than  up<m  the  testimony 
of  the  Bible.  They  were  said  to  he  devoted  to 
the  study  of  geometry  and  the  profane  sciences, 
and  were  accustomed  to  submit  the  sacred  text 
to  a  vei^y  arbitrary  and  irregular  sort  of  criti- 
cism.  From  this  logical  empirical  pointof  view, 
they  could  see  nothing  in  Christ,  as  to  his  exist- 
ence, than  merely  an  ordinary  human  being. 
In  support  of  their  view  they  appealed  to  the  0. 
T.  prophets,  who  proclaimed  a  human,  not  a 
divine  Messiah  ;  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus  respect- 
ing himself,  declaring  that  be  was  a  man,  the 
son  of  man,  and  at  most  the  Son  of  God,  but 
never  that  he  was  God ;  and  to  the  perfectly 
harmonious  teachings  of  the  Apostles.  Great 
importance  was  also  attached,  especially  by 
Tbeodotus,  to  Luke  1  :  35,  in  which  the  coming 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  not  his  birth  as  a  divine  being,  is  spoken 
of.  When  it  appears  from  this,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  they  do  not  deny  the  supernatural 
conception  of  Jesus,  as  is  clearly  shown  —  ia 
opposition  to  which  the  denial  of  Epiphanius 
avails  nothing  —  so  it  no  less  is  evident,  on  the 
other  band,  that  the  >{tov,  which  they  willingly 
concede  to  Christ,  is,  according  to  them,  not 
something  immanent  in  his  person,  but  simply 
the  divine  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose 
influence  be  had  his  being,  and  is  every  mo- 
ment sustained.  From  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament  be  distinguished  himself  not 
as  to  the  nature  and  mode,  but  the  degree 
of  his  illumination  and  holiness;  although  it 
was  not  certain  whether  this  last,  acco^ing 
to  the  Artemonio  view,  amounted  to  abso- 
lute sinlessnesfl.  As  for  the  whole  salvation 
accomplished  by  Christ,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
it  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  the  moral 
effect  of  his  doctrine  and  example.  This  repre- 
sentation of  Christ,  it  was  maintained  by  Arte- 
mon and  his  school,  was  the  generally  received 
theory  of  primitive  times,  especially  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  until  the  time  of  Victor ;  and 
that  the  truth  was  first  falsified  bv  his  successor 
Zephyrinas;  so  far  at  least,  perhaps,  not  alto- 
gether without  some  ground,  as  in  fact  the  old, 
as  yet  undeveloped  Jewish-Christian  apprehen- 
sion corresponded  pretty  well  with  it;  and 
even  at  Rome,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
Monarchians,  they  were  satisfied  with  the  desig- 
nation of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  without  en- 
tering into  an  explanation  of  the  relation  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  connexion  of  Tbeodotus 
with  the  so-called  Alogoi,  as  asserted  by  Epipha- 
nius, must  appear  very  doubtful,  not  only  be- 
cause this  sect  remained  shrouded  in  obscurity, 
but  also  because  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found 
anywhere  of  direct  controversy,  on  the  part  of 
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the  ArtemonitM  ngftinet  the  Johanneian  wri- 
tings, or  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  or  the  promises 
of  the  Paraclete.'  The  school  of  Theodotus  and 
Artemon  continued  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  century.  In  the  transactions  concern- 
ing Paul  of  Samosata,  it  appears  as  a  separate 
congregation,  and  time  seems  not  to  have  abated 
its  apposition  to  ^fciKoyitr  fir  j;pi«t^.  So  far 
from  it.  it  was  said  of  one  branch  of  the  sect, 
the  Metchisedekites,  and  of  their  leader,  the 
younger  Theodotus,  the  banker,  that  they  not 
only  compared  Christ  to  the  Melehisedek  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  that  they  represented 
the  latter  as  a  pre-eminent  divine  power  of  un- 
known orijrin,  as  the  high  priest  of  the  angels 
and  of  glorified  spirits,  whilst  Christ  was  nothing 
more  than  his  image,  and  the  mediator  of  man 
(Theodoret,  a.  a.  0.  Append,  to  Tertull.  de  pra«- 
ser.  hoer.  53).  If  this  statement  is  entitled  to 
credit — and  we  haye  no  good  reason  to  doubt  it, 
as  is  done  by  Baumgarten-Crusius  (Lehrb.  d. 
Dugm.  Oesch.  I.  p.  146) -~  it  appears  that  the 
iect  gradually,  from  decided  antignostio  tenden- 
cies, by  a  too  violent  opposition,  ran  itself  out 
•gain  into  Ooosticism  itself. 

The  mere  presence  and  operation  of  the 
divine  spirit  in  Christ,  or  the  synoptic  manner 
of  apprehension  to  which  the  Artemonites  fur 
the  most  part  attached  themselves,  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  all,  inasmuch  as  the  rela- 
tion it  expressed  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Ood  to 
the  Father,  was  not  sufficiently  peculiar.  To 
indicate  and  establish  a  more  intimate  relation 
was  evidently  the  design  of  Beryllus  of  Bostra. 
Of  his  history  nothing  more  is  known  than  that 
be  was  Bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  and  that  be 
was  the  author  of  a  particular  theory  of  Christ's 
person,  the  propositions  of  which  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  back  by  Origen,  who  was  called  in 
to  refute  them.  Thus  everything  that  we  know 
of  bis  doctrine  is  limited  to  a  single  direct 
notice  of  him  by  Eusebias  (H.  E.  VI.  33),  con- 
nected with  such  particular  references  b^  bis 
learned  adversaries  as  may  safely  be  applied  to 
bim.  According  to  that  notice  he  held,  that  the 
Saviour,  prior  to  his  advent  among  men,  did  not 
exist  xat*  iiiar  ovaioi  rttpiypa^rjVf  he  had  no  pro- 

Ser  divinity,  it  was  that  of  the  Father  which 
welt  in  him  (^17  Si  iifjt  ^litwra  ISiw  txtwt  '*^' 
l/utojufcvo/tii^v  ovr^  fiovtiv  trpi  rcarptan^).  The 
expression,  "self-circumscription  of  his  being," 
Schleiermacher  referred  to  his  divine  nature, 
and  so  explained  the  meaning  of  Beryllus,  that, 
before  his  incarnation,  Christ  did  not  properly 
exist  as  an  individual  divine  hypostasis,  but  that 
be  afterwards  became  such  bv  tne  indwelling  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Father.  In  this  way  Beryl- 
lus came  to  rank  with  the  other  Monarchians. 
However,  it  is  shown  by  Bauer,  that  by  oiaia  in 
that  expression,  there  is  no  ground,  either  gram- 
matically or  logically,  to  suppose  that  the  divine 
substance  must  be  understood,  but  that  it  means 
generally  what  we  call  personality.     According 

'  Alogol,  so  called  by  Epiphanins,  hamii  M,  because 
the;  rejected  John's  Uoepel  on  aeooaot  of  bis  repre- 
•enution  of  tbe  dootrloe  of  the  Logos.  They  alio  re- 
jected the  cnntinuance  of  tbe  ChariBinata  ia  tbe 
Charcb,  tbe  Milleaium.  nod  the  Apocalypse.  Comp. 
Herkel,  hist.  Krit  Aafkl.  1782;  Heinicben  de  Alogit, 
4*.,  Leipa.  182». 


I  to  this,  Christ,  before  his  birth,  had  no  proper 
■  existence  whatever,  eithef  as  a  human  or  divine 
personality.  His  existence  began  with  his  en- 
trance into  the  world ;  he  is,  according  to  bis 
nature,  a  man,  with  the  exception  that  be  is 
possessed  of  a  divinity  peculiar  to  himself.  But 
'  from  that  time  on,  the  Father  dwelt  in  him  in  a 
peculiar  inward  way — was  native  and  at  borne  in 
I  him,  as  a  citizen  is  in  his  city,  and  stood  to 
him  in  a  relation  as  harmonious  as  it  was  free 
(IfiKf/Kittvouivriv).  If  we  bring  this  relation  to 
!  a  clear  and  intelligible  expression,  no  other  can 
well  present  itself,  than  that  of  a  moral  and 
religious  unity.  The  Father  was  constantly 
preKent  to  the  man  Jesus ;  his  spirit  was  always 
with  him  ;  his  thinking,  feeling  and  willing  were 
always  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  Father; 
his  whole  life  moved  in  uninterrupted  unison 
and  intercourse  with  God.  Unmistakably  is 
this,  however,  the  same  conception  of  this  rela- 
tion which  reigns  already  in  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  according  to  John.  As  the  Logos  idea 
of  John's  introduction  is  here  withdrawn, 
Beryllus  doubtless  intentionally  designed  to 
make  no  distinction  in  God,  and  to  hold  fast 
simply  to  the  assertions  and  modes  of  expression 
of  Jesus,  that  he  is  one  with  the  Father,  that  he 
is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  him.  From 
the  strong  terms  which  he  certainly  employed 
to  indicate  this  inward  relation,  the  misappre- 
hension might  easily  arise,  that  according  to  bis 
riew,  Christ  had  no  proper  soul ;  but  that  the 
divinity  of  the  Father  was  in  the  place  of  it, — 
perhaps  he  even  made  use  of  the  figore,  that 
Ood  was  the  soul  of  Christ.  The  Synwl  of  Bos- 
tra, which  met  about  240,  was  obliged,  on  his 
account,  to  explain  ifi^vzo"  ilya*  ■tor  JMiv^po 
tttitsoAita.  (Socr.  H.  E.  III.  7).  How  erroneous 
this  inference  was,  appears  already  from  this, 
that  Beryllus  ascribed  to  the  Saviour  an  iju^i-;, 
an  ovffi'a  xara  ittfirffo^v,  and  indeed  tvyx^yKnr- 
sor  itifOM  f ov  Katfof,  together  with  a  real  human 
personality,  whose  substratum  and  germ  was 
the  soul  (consult  Ori^.  on  John,  Tom.  II.  2). 
That,  however,  which  in  this  theory  is  so  unsat- 
isfactory to  Christian  feeling,  is  the,  as  it  were, 
accidental  in  the  appearance  of  the  God-man. 
If  the  disposition  to  a  union  with  man  was  not 
originally  inherent  in  the  nature  of  God  itself; 
if  it  had  its  beginning  abruptly  and  at  a  given 
time,  irrespective  of  the  fact,  that  in  this  way 
Gk>d  would  not  properly  be  human  ;  where  then 
would  be  the  security  that  this  union  had  not  at 
some  period  terminated  ?  If  we  positively  deny 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  how  easily  then  can 
his  divine  post  existence,  his  eternal  mediator- 
ship  and  sctirity  as  a  Saviour  generally  be  made 
to  appear  doubtful,  notwithstanding  that  Beryl- 
lus seems,  upon  this  point,  either  not  to  have 
expressed  himself  at  all,  or  not  very  differently 
from  the  customary  representation  (comp.  UU- 
mann,  de  Beryllo  Bostreno,  Hamb.  1835). 

Had  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  in  tbe  way  of 
supplement  to  the  Synoptics,  sought  to  establish 
the  connexion  of  Christ  with  God,  by  means  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  had  Beryllus,  with  the  same 
object  in  view,  proceeded  from  the  Johanneian 
mystical  idea  of  an  immediate  dwelling  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son,  without  rendering  full  satis- 
faction to  the  Christian  faith ;  there  would  have 
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nnained  no  other  way  from  this  stand-point, 
than  somehow  to  take  refuge  in  this  thus  far 
uxiously  aToided  Lnfrne  idea.  This  idea,  so 
kwg  naturalized  in  Christian  speculation  by  the 
iitrodaetion  to  John's  Gospel,  had  already 
itraek  its  roots  too  deep,  and  obtained  for  itself 
too  general  estimation,  to  suppose  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  customary  theory  could  any 
longer  ignore,  or  absolutely  reject  it.  The  man 
vho  first  availed  himself  of  it  from  this  point 
of  riew,  at  the  same  time  holding  fast  to  the 
kaman  nature  of  Christ,  was  Paul  of  SaMotata 
m  S^a  (see  Art.). 

2.  It  was  impomible  from  this  side  to  effect  a 
nsl  union  of  humanity  with  God.     So  long  as 
the  riew  proceeded  absolutelv  only  from  Christ 
u  «  mere  man ;  so  long  as  1)6  was  placed  as  a 
Inite  subject,  over  against  another,  an  infinite 
God;  so  long  must  every  attempt  to  establish 
SBSctual  union  of  both  in  one  person  necessarily 
fiuL    Ood  most  ever  remain  external  and  supe- 
ri«r  to  man,  however  rich  the  gifts  and  powers 
with  which  he  may  be  endowed.     Besides,  in 
onier  to  effect  even  an  approximation  between 
God  tnd  man,  we  are  in  a  measure  compelled 
to  dittingoish  at  one  time  the  Spirit,  at  another 
tbe  Logos,  from  Ood  himself —  at  least  to  dis- 
tisgoish  bis  power  from  his  existence,  i.  e.  we 
■nst  give  up  the  presupposed  absolute  unity  and 
limplicity  of  Goa.     Should  it  really  be  the  case 
with  this,  as  it  was  with  the  incarnation,  Ood  in 
Chrirt  must  accordingly  be  regarded,  not  simply 
w  efficient  or  resident,  but  as  thinking  and  act- 
ing—he  nost  be  thought  of  as  the  principle  of 
oar  personal  life,  and  that  without  separation 
or  |«rtition,  in    indivisible  unity  and  totality. 
To  this  now  the  efforts  of  a  ttcond  clots  of  Mow 
ankians  were  directed  who,  according  to  the 
npmentation  of  Origen  (Job.  Tom.  II.  2),  as- 
enbed  to  the  Son  no  existence  peculiar  to  him- 
idt  or  distinct  from  that  of  the  Father ; .  on  tbe 
Mntrary,  they  identified  him  with  God  himself, 
tnd  gave  him  merely  the  name  of  Son.     They 
•ceordingly  placed  themselves  directly  in  oppo- 
lition  to  those  who  held  Christ  to  be  a  mere 
Mn,  inasmuch  as,  reversing  the  order,  they  re- 
prded  tbe  divine  as  the  primary  essential  ele- 
Mntin  bis  person.    Still  they  were  also  opposed, 
tltboogh  in  an  inferior  and  subordinate  sense, 
to  tbe  prevailing  conception  in  the  Church,  inas- 
Meb  as,  according  to  their  view,  the  one  Ood 
ia  a  general  way,  without  any  trinitarian  dis- 
tuetion  of  nature,  occupied  the  place  of  both 
tk*  Logos  and  the  Spirit.    They  were,  besides, 
l*r  from  supposing  that  they  in  the  least  degree 
prqndiced  the   Christian   faith   in  any  of  its 
clsims;  on  the  contrary,  they  thought  by  their 
deetrine  to  meet  them  most  fully — much  more 
•0  than  the  advocates  of  the  popular  view,  to 
•aj  nothing  of  the  Monarchians  of  the  first  sort, 
for  tbe  reason  that  they  glorified  the  one  God, 
■■d  at  the  aaroe  time  declared  Christ,  without 
Mparatioo  or  subordination,  to  be  equal  to  and 
>d*nti«al  with  him ;  and  that  they  also  first  in- 
^f*ted  him  again  with  hia  true  and  perfect 
W'ine  right*. 

Tbe  first,  and  somewhat  rude,  attempt  to  build 
*  system  upon  this  basis  was  made  by  Praxeat, 
*he  came  to  Rome  from  Asia  Minor,  probably 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.    Aa  a 


confessor  during  a  period  of  persecution  be  was 
treated  with  respect  and  confidence,  and  soon 
came  forward  with  bis  doctrine,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  the  more  favor,  inasmuch  as  it 
seemed  to  be  directed  immediately  against  Theo- 
dotus  and  Artemon.  At  the  same  time  he  theo- 
retically and  practically  eet  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  Montanism.  It  was  at  least  to  his  exer- 
tions that  Tertullian  ascribes  the  decline  of  the 
infant  society  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  mon- 
tnnistic  prophecies,  on  tbe  side  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  is  true  that  warnings  against  Praxeas 
and  his  heresy  were  not  wanting ;  but  for  a  long 
time  they  were  disregarded,  and  tbe  seed  which 
he  scattered  abroad  quietly  vegetated  in  various 
places.  With  Praxeas,  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  God,  or  the  Monarchy,  was  tbe  predominant 
interest;  and  as,  in  his  judgment,  it  could  not 
consist  with  the  so-called  Economy  (Expavescunt 
ad  oixoKuiUui,  numerum  et  dispositionera  trini- 
tatis  divisionem  presumunt  unitatis,  Tertull.  C. 
2,  3),  he  also  was,  for  this  reason,  charged  with 
a  Judaizing  tendency  (C.  31).  lie  therefore 
most  strenuously  rejected  every  distinction  in 
tbe  divine  nature.  The  word  of  God  was  but 
one  word,  tbe  sound  of  one  voice ;  the  spirit  was 
but  the  nature  of  God,  generally,  so  far  as  it  was 
spirit ;  but  neither  of  them,  in  his  view,  was  by 
any  means  hypostatioal  (C.  7  and  27).  The 
Scriptures  are  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  so  also  Praxeas ; 
nevertheless  he  denied  two  persons  in  Christ, 
and  saw  in  him  only  one  and  the  same  subject, 
Ood  himself.  Tbe  whole  difierenoe  between 
them  was  formal,  and  had  respect  simply  to  the 
manifestation  in  the  flesh.  As,  for  instance, 
Theodotus  referred  to  Luke  1  :  35  to  prove  the 
purely  human  nature  of  Christ,  so  Praxeas  in- 
ferred from  the  same  passage  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  born  of  Mary ;  that  it  was,  however, 
only  tbe  flesh  that  was  born ;  and  that  therefore 
this  flesh  was  the  Son.  of  God  (Euce,  inquiunt, 
ab  angelo  praedicatum  est:  propterea  quod 
nnscetur  sanctum,  vocabitur  filius  dei.  Caro 
unique  nata  est ;  caro  itaque  erit  filius  dei ;  C. 
27).  Certainly  We  are  not  to  understand  b^ 
this,  that  the  Son  was  nothing  more  than  this 
flesh  itself,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Spirit,  or 
God ;  for  from  this  would  follow  an  absolute 
diversity,  instead  of  tbe  unity  of  both.  It  is 
the  addition  of  the  flesh,  the  connexion  with  the 
same,  that  makes  the  Father,  or  God,  absolutely 
to  be  the  Son.  And  it  is  always  only  of  tbe 
flesh  as  such,  and  never  of  a  human  soul,  that 
be  speaks.  According  to  Praxeas  tbe  Spirit  of 
God  is  in  tbe  place  of  tbe  soul.  Pure  and  apart 
from  tbe  flesh,  he  is  the  Father :  in  connexion 
with  the  animated  flesh,  or  body,  he  is  called,  in 
contradistinction,  the  Son.  In  this  way  the 
whole  humanity  of  Christ  vanishes  into  a  mere 
larva  of  flesh.  After  all,  in  this  way,  the  active 
and  passive  subject  in  the  Son  is  the  Father,  and 
the  reproach  of  Patripassianism  made  against 
the  whole  tendency,  is  by  no  means  unfounded. 
If  even  Praxeas  could  have  replied  that  suffering 
and  dying  was  a  matter  of  the  flesh,  and  there- 
fore of  tbe  Son,  and  not  of  the  Father,  he  must 
still  have  admitted  that  God  had  suffered  urith 
the  flesh  ;  so  that  the  suffering  subject  was  by 
no  means  tbe  in  itself  insensible  flesh,  but  the 
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Spirit  identical  with  the  Fmher,  or  God  a«  con- 
nected with  it.  And  if  many  ohiirvb  fathers 
did  nut  henitate  to  spealc  of  a  Kuffering  of  Qud, 
this isattheKauie  time  something;  quite  different, 
mid  much  lesH  offensive,  so  far  as  this  sufferinfr 
appears  to  concern  bat  one  person  of  the  Gitd- 
head,  and  to  have  been  mediated  by  a  perfect 
man  with  a  sensible  soul,  and  only  in  this  way 
to  have  reached  the  centre  of  his  absolute  and 
blissful  being,  than  when,  as  is  here  the  case, 
the  one  supreme  undivided  God.  the  Father  him- 
self, is  made  to  suffer  and  die  (Tertull.  c.  29). 

We  meet  with  similar  representations  by  the 
divines  of  Asia  Minor,  Epigonas,  Klenmenos, 
Noetus  and  his  disciple  Kallistus,  and  it  really 
appears  as  if  the  oppiisitiim  to  Montanism  had 
led  many  to  reject  the  Logos  idea,  and  the  hy- 
piistasis  of  the  Ilidy  Ghost.  The  best  known  is 
Niietus  of  Smyrna  (according  to  Theodoret, 
haer.  sab.  III.  3),  or  of  fiphesus  (according  to 
Epiphanius,  haer.  57).  He  also  insisted  upon 
the  unity  of  God  the  Creator,  or  the  Monarchy, 
most  urgently ;  this  one  Giid.  however,  was 
sometimes  concealed,  at  others  revealed,  visible 
or  Invisible,  as  suited  his  purpose  —  unbegoiten 
at  first,  begotten  when  he  resolved  to  be  burn 
of  the  Virgin.  lie  is  further  incapable  of  sof- 
feringand  immortal,  and  again  capable  of  suf- 
fering and  uiortal ;  inasmuch  as  subject  in  him- 
self to  no  suffering,  he  of  his  own  will  endured 
the  suffering  of  the  cross.  He  is  called  the  Son 
as  well  as  tlie  Father,  just  as  circumstances  may 
require  (Tottror  xat  Viir  oM/io^ovst  xai  xaWpa, 
9tp6{  ra{  jtpt'a;  rovro  x^xcwo  xa^ov/ityov,  Theodor. 
as  aliiive).  'I'liis  is  evidently  the  fundamental 
view  that  was  held  by  Praxeas  —  the  Father,  in 
his  manifestation,  is  the  Sun  —  only  that  it  is 
here  partly  expressed  more  anreservedly  and 
decidedly,  and  partly  generalized  into  a  sort  of 
system  concerning  the  nature  ^A'  God,  and  the 
Theophany.  Unquestionably  it  includes  already 
a  pantheistic  germ  and  teodency,  an  undeveloped 
disposition  to  let  God  become  all  things.  To 
this,  however,  the  personal  principle  uf  the  will 
is  again  opposed,  and  we  may  upon  the  whole 
very  well  conceive  how  Noeius,  with  full  con- 
viciion.  before  his  spiritual  judge  at  Ephesus, 
appealed  to  the  fact,  that  by  his  doctrine  he  nei- 
ther assailed  the  majesty  of  God  nor  the  dignity 
of  Christ,  but  much  more  magnified  both.  (Ac- 
cording to  ilippol.  he  says  (0pp.  ed.  Fabric.  T. 
II.  p.  5) :  T(  ow  xaxov  naiw  iola^uv  tor  Xpuirov  ; 
according  to  Epiphanius,  on  tlie  other  h.iiid,  a. 
a.  0. :  Ti  yap  xoucoi'  itntoifjxa :  lio  >(0t>  So|a^u, 
(va  fH  VTOfuu  xai  ovx  aMov  xK^d  avrov,  ytwri^rra 
ttfttov^a  dxo^i'ai'Ta.     Com  p.  Hour,  p.  256.) 

Tlie  theory  which  rests  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  Concealed  and  the  revealed  in  the 
one  in  himself  indivisible  God,  the  principal 
feature  of  which  NoStus  has  delineated,  appears, 
however,  most  fully  to  have  been  developed  by 
Sabellius  (see  Art.). 

Although  Sabellius  left  many  followers,  and 
even  entire  churches  believed  him,  his  historical 
significance  dues  not  consist  so  much  in  this,  as 
it  does  in  the  negative  and  indirect  operation  of 
bis  doctrine  upon  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  inasmuch  as  the  c<mtradictions 
which  in  the  Churoh  ounsciousness  still  existed 


I  side  by  side,  were  thereby  brought  distinctly  to 
view  and  discussed. 

Concerning  Munarchianism  the  following 
works  may  be  consulted :  MaiUni,  llist.  of  the 
dogma  of  the  deity  in  first  4  centuries,  Rimtoek, 
1800;  fkhleiitrmacher,  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Sabell.  and  Athanas.  ideas  of  the 
Trinity  (in  his  l)e  Wette's  and  LUke's  theiil. 
Zeitschrift,  vol.  III.,  1822,  fol.  295,  Ac:  Schlei- 
ermacher's  Works,  vol.  II.,  fol.  485.  Ac);  Lange, 
Hist,  and  Syst.  of  Unitnrianism  Iwfore  Synod  of 
Nice,  l<eipz.  1831 ;  Doctr.  of  Holy  Ohnst  in 
lUgen's  Zeitschrift  Hist.  Theol.  III.  I.  65.  and 
Bcmr,  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
incarnation  in  their  historical  development,  TUb. 
1841,  P.  I.,  243,  Ac. ;  Meier,  Doctr.  of  the  Trinity, 
Hamb.  and  Gotha,  1844,  in  1  vol. 

1 1.  The  Aidilriaifarlain  of  the  period  of  Ike 
Reformation,  or  the  Protestant  Antitrinitarians, 
also  called  Unitarians,  commenced  a  movement 
which  exhibited  itself  at  first  in  scattered  and 
desultory  preliminaries.  Servetus  gave  it  •y»' 
tematic  form  and  fixKhold.  Separating  afte^ 
wards  into  a  more  negntice  and  a  more  posUite 
form,  it  gathered  and  fixed  itself  in  Socinianism. 
Allied  in  principle  to  Anabaptism  in  all  its  gra- 
dations, especially  as  directed  tn  a  social  funda- 
mental reform  of  the  Church,  it  favored  its  pre- 
tensions, and  all  this  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  Reformers  and  their  disciples,  who  protested 
against  such  an  application  of  their  principles. 
Still  the  Reformation  furnished  the  immediate 
occasion  for  this  phenomenon.  Its  deepest 
grounds  are  to  be  sought  in  the  unsettled  fuith, 
in  the  truth  and  objectivity  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  produced  by  the  controversy  be- 
tween Realism  and  Nominalism,  and  hy  the 
influence  of  classical  literature,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  15th  century,  especially  in  Italy, 
had  become  so  prevalent  and  powerful.  Many 
adherents  of  the  Church,  nurtured  in  modes  of 
thinking  peculiar  to  the  ancient  heathen,  stran- 
gers to  the  sense  and  substance  of  Christianity, 
were  not  only  indifferent,  but  were  really  op- 
posed to  and  skeptical  in  regard  to  it.  All  this 
bowed  and  buried  itself  under  the  power  and 
shadow  of  the  Churoh  until  the  Reformation, 
although  it  left  the  theological  objectivity  on- 
touched,  gave  occasion  for  various  sissaults  upon 
it,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  other  lands. 

1.  Already  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Refn^ 
mation  several  men  arose  who,  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  conservative  conduct  and  ob- 
servance of  moderation  in  limiting  investigation 
to  direct  suteriological  questions,  had  the  c<>a- 
rage  also  to  bring  theological  and  christulugical 
doctrines  to  the  bar  of  reason  and  the  Bible. 
These  forerunners  of  UnHarianuim  were  found 
in  greatest  numbers  in  South  Germany  and 
Switxerland,  and  Luther  and  bis  friends  did  not 
fail  to  bold  up  this  fact  to  his  Reformed  adver- 
saries at  Marburg  as  disgraceful  to  their  caose. 
(As  it  regards  tho  ground  of  the  greater  affinity 
between  the  Antitrinitarian  tendency  and  the 
Reformed  type,  see  Foek,  Socinianism,  H.  p- 
106,  4c.)  In  the  year  1629,  at  Basil,  a  cerum 
Conrad  of  Oauen  from  WUrtemberg  was  put  to 
death  fur  bis  blasphemy  and  denial  of  the 
divinity  and  supernatural  birth  of  Christ,  •>» 
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\b»  njeetion  of  prayer,  Soo.  Still  better  known,  i  faction,  and  regarded  the  baptism  of  infants  as 
however,  is  Ludwig  Hetzer  of  Bishnpszell,  in  \  an  adiaphoron.  And  a«  the  nature  of  Qod  waa 
Thurjpia.  As  priest  in  Zurich  he  at  first  united  exhibited  in  the  fulness  and  paritT  of  his  love, 
*ith  Zwingle,  and  was  a  cealous  opposer  of  he  was  not  prepared  to  juHtiiy  judicial  punish- 
popish  abuses.  Unsteady  and  without  character,  ment  in  the  kin(;dom  of  Qod,  nor  could  he  recon- 
u  he  ever  was,  he  suffered  himself,  in  his  teal  cile  eternal  damnation  with  this  infinite  luve. 
r<ir  reform,  to  be  carried  to  the  extreme  of  Ana- !  He  insisted  upon  the  final  salvation  of  all,  even 
baptism,  from  which,  induced  by  Zwingle's  of  the  devils  —  as,  aocordinf;  to  him.  there  was 
nipcriority  in  dit>cu^ision  with  the  Anabaptists  I  orij^inally  a  germ  and  seed  of  this  divine  Word 
in  1525,  and  afterwards  by  CEcolampadius  at    and   Light  in  every  intelligent  nature  (comp. 


Bftolr,  he  was  in  some  measure  recovered.    Here 
it  was,  too,  that  he  first  met  with  John  Denck, 


Hel>erle,  in  the"StudienUnd  Kritiken,"  1841,  p. 
1081).     Altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  Stras- 


ho  at  an  earlier  period  bad  been  rector  at  burgers,  Hetzer  and  Denck  betook  themselves  to 
Nurnberir,  and  then  book  censor  at  St  Gall  and  \  the  U.  Palatinate,  and  from  thence  to  Switzer- 
Btsle.  By  their  joint  labors  they  made  a  trans- I  land.  Whilst  the  first  remained  in  Constance, 
intion  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  which,  upon  the  '  Denck,   after   the    removal   of   (Ecolampadius, 


whole,  was  well  spoken  of  by  judges,  but  still 
exfiosed  the  autliots  to  the  reproach  of  a  Judai- 
ling  tendency  as  it  regards  Christ.  In  Strasburg 
they  were  very  well  received,  especially  by 
Capito,  who  took  Hetzer  into  his  family.  But 
Oi-txer's  scandalous  conduct,  and  Denok's  re- 
pulsive and  anabaptistically  colored  doctrines, 
together  with  his  rough,  unsocial  nature, 
•mm  aepanited  them  again.  They  now  moved 
about  in  Alsace,  and  at  Worms  joined  them- 
wlves  to  John  Kaubt,  a  ^oung  minister,  who 
in  most  points  agreed  with  Denuk,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  preachers  at  Strasburg  to 
publish  a  "Faithful  Warning"  against  them. 
Stoutly  to  maintain  the  absolute  unity  of  Ood, 
and  to  deny  every  triad  of  divine  persons,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  simple  object  of  Hetzer's 
tvstem.  His  conception  of  Christ,  particularly, 
WHS  pretty  low.  He  had  nothing  to  say  of  him 
as  the  w<irld-creating  Logos,  of  his  pre-existonce, 
or  the  atoning  efficacy  of  his  death.  He  was  at 
DiKst  begotten  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  a  highly 
•piritnal  and  typical  man.  There  was  a  work 
which  he  bad  prepared  on  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
shaiunding  in  gross  blasphemies  and  Arian 
bemiieii,  the  publication  of  which  was  prevented 
by  Zwingle,  for  which  Hetzer  expressed  great 
Mtisfaclion  before  bis  death.  Denck  appears  to 
have  been  more  profound  and  original  in  his 
views,  aa  he  has  expressed  them  in  his  work  on 
the  "Order  of  Qod  and  his  creatures."  By  the 
Wurd  which  in  the  beginning  was  with  Ood, 
and  which  lightens  every  man,  he  understood  the 
lii;ht  which  shines  in  all  hearts,  the  voice  of  Ood 
which  speaks  in  all,  the  "  inward  Word,"  which 
fc<>,  with  all  other  mystics,  places  far  above  the 
Mtward  letter.  This  Word,  however,  in  the 
md  becomes  flesh,  revealing  to  us  fully  the 
Dsture  (if  Ood,  his  otherwise  incomprehensible 
love,  and  teaches  us  to  reciprocate  this  love,  and 
\t>  find  in  this  communion  of  the  spirit  and  of 
Inve  our  true  and  highest  felicity,  so  far  Christ 
is  the  Mediator  and  Saviour.  He  was,  says 
Denck,  «t  first  a  Spirit,  nettr  at  variance  (nneins) 
with  Oud.  We  are  scarcely,  however,  permitted 
to  infer  from  this,  that  he  held  to  a  personal  pre- 
exiatenoe  of  Christ,  of  which  we  discover  no 
trace  anywhere  else  in  bis  writings.  On  the 
contrary,  everything  indicates  nothing  more 
than  ft  moral  unity  and  harmony  of  feeling. 
Tbijt.  (00,  corresponds  with  Denok's  view  of  snl- 
vatiuo.  Ue  regarded  it  only  as  moral  in  its 
ehameter.  Ue  considered  Christ  simply  as  a 
pauem  ftod  example,  and  knew  ouihing  uf  satia- 


with  his  permission,  settled  at  Basle,  where  he 
soon  after  died  of  the  plague,  after  that  he  had 
made  a  partial  recantation  to  his  protector. 
Hetzer,  a  few  months  later  (1528),  on  account 
of  his  immoralities  and  multiplied  adulteries, 
was  beheaded  at  Constance. 

There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween Denck  and  the  learned  and  profound 
Sebast.  Franck  of  DonauwSrth,  in  Suabia.  With 
him,  the  first  revelation  of  God,  superior  to  thA 
Bible,  and  the  only  key  to  it,  is  nature,  the  in- 
ward in  the  consciousness  of  man,  as  the  out- 
ward in  all  works  and  creatures.  The  Creator 
has  impressed  his  Word  up<m  all  things.  This 
inward,  invisible  Wurd,  this  Christ,  who  is  to- 
day and  has  been  in  all  eternity,  —  not  the  flesh 
of  Christ,  —  is  the  proper  object  of  true  faith. 
From  without  ourselves,  where  he  already  is  in 
existence,  muxt  this  new  man  of  God  be  born. 
This  inward  Christ  is  all  in  all ;  the  outward  in 
the  flesh  is  only  its  image,  expression,  symbol 
and  pattern.  As  the  original  likeness  of  Ood 
in  us  had  become  sullied  and  obscure,  Ood  was 
pleased  to  give  us  a  new  image  of  his  being,  as 
sacrament  and  example,  as  a  sacred  mystery 
and  mark  of  favor,  that  in  him  we  might  appre- 
hend God,  his  faithfulness,  grace  and  spirit.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  addition  to  this  subxtantial, 
pre-eminent  revelation  of  God  in  man,  a  specific 
theanthropy  of  the  historical  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently ot  an  internal  essential  trinity,  there  is 
here  no  idea  (ikhenkd  on  the  Nature  of  Pro- 
testantism, I.  pp.  147,  287.  384,  ta.). 

Almost  purely  negative  is  the  Antitrinitari- 
anism  of  Claudius  of  Savoy.  In  a  discussion 
with  the  ministers  of  Berne  in  1534  he  main- 
tained the  abstract  unity  of  Ood,  in  the  Arte- 
monio  way.  denied  the  pre-exi^tence  of  Christ, 
and  affirmed  that  he  was  merely  a  man,  if  even 
he  was  supernaturally  begotten  and  filled  with 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit;  —  the  Spirit  himself 
was  a  creature  uf  Oud.  Christ  was  eternal  only 
ideally,  and  according  to  his  predestination  with 
Ood ;  we  have  to  do  with  him  only  as  a  mere 
man.  Expelled  from  Berne,  and  afterwards 
from  Basle,  as  ipcorrigible,  he  made  a  fruitless 
effort  to  settle  himself  in  Wittenberg.  He  then 
turned  his  steps  to  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  proba- 
bly the  place  of  his  birth,  and  at  the  Synod  of 
Lausanne,  in  1537,  he  recanted  his  doctrines. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  we  find  him  again 
at  Augsburg,  Constance,  and  Memmingen,  stri- 
ving to  disseminate  them.  At  the  last  place  he 
gave  himself  out  as  an  inspired  prophet ;  and  it 
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eoat  no  little  trouble  to  put  down  this  fanatic  of 
negation,  and  to  scatter  bis  adherents.' 

We  have  already  seen  in  this  last  mentioned 
individual  bow  the  Lutheran  branch  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  was  troubled  by  this  Antitrini- 
tarian  spirit.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
instance.  In  1528,  a  young  man,  named  Jno. 
Campanns,  from  Gulick,  in  the  Netherlands, 
came  to  Wittenberg,  and  attended  the  discussion 
at  Marburg,  where  be  sought  in  vain  to  com- 
mend bis  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the 
contending  parties.  But  his  Antitrinitarian 
and  Anabaptistic  expressions  soon  rendered  bim 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  he  withdrew  to  the 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marburg,  where 
he  was  arrested,  but  was  again  set  at  liberty,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  reform.  At  Torgau,  in 
1530,  he  made  an  effort  to  get  up  a  discussion 
with  the  theologians  of  that  place,  which  was 
denied  him.  Luther  refused  also  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him  privately.  After  some  fur- 
ther detention  in  Lower  Saxony,  especially  in 
Brunswick,  he  returned  to  Gulick,  where  he  was 
favorably  received  by  all  classes.  At  a  still 
later  period  he  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  an 
azcitement  among  tba  peasantry,  produced  by 
his  preaching  the  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  died  at  length  in  1574  in  confine- 
ment, utterly  distracted  in  mind.  Ilis  theolo- 
gical views  were  published  under  the  title: 
"  Wider  alle  Welt,  nach  den  Apostelm."  Me- 
lancbthon  was  highly  excited  by  the  publica- 
tion ;  Luther  treated  it  with  cold  contempt. 
Another  work,  perhaps  only  a  new  edition  of 
the  first,  was  called :  "Gottiiche  und  heil.  Schrift, 
Ton  Tcilen  Jahren  verdun  kelt — Restitution  und 
Besserung."  His  theology,  instead  of  a  divine 
trinity,  admitted  only  a  duality.  According  to 
bis  view,  it  was  not  the  individual  man,  but 
man  in  the  conjugal  state,  Adam  and  Eve,  that 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  We  here,  con- 
sequently, have  the  Gnostic  idea  of  n^vyta,  as 
with  Valentinus  and  the  Pseudo-Clement.  It  is 
God  manifesting  himself  essentially,  permitting 
another  to  proceed  out  of  himself,  from  his  sub- 
stance. This  other  divine  being  is  related  to 
the  first,  as  the  receptive  to  the  productive,  as 
the  female  to  the  male  —  or  also  as  the  Son  to 
the  Father.  He  is  of  the  same  substance ;  but 
not  co-eternal.  Nor  is  he  bound  to  time ;  as  it 
was  by  him  that  both  time  and  the  worlds  were 
made.  lie  is,  therefore,  God's  vicegerent,  prime 
minister  and  servant,  the  messenger  and  Logos 
(speaker)  of  God.  The  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  he  rejected  as  the  grossest  absurdity,  and 
considered  him  objectively  as  the  spiritual  nature 
common  to  the  Father  and  the  Son — subjec- 
tively aa  the  operation  of  both  in  man. 

By  none  was  the  Antitrinitarian  movement 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Anabaptistic,  in  a 
more  remarkable  manner,  than  it  was  by  David 
Joris  of  Delf^  in  Holland.  He  was  bom  in 
1501,  of  obscure  parents,  and  was,  without 
doubt,  a  man  of  talents  and  good  sense ;  bat  at 
the  same  time  extremely  nervous,  visionary,  and 
ambitious.  He  was  by  trade  a  painter;  per- 
haps a  merchant.  Naturally  rude  and  impetu- 
ous, he  was  soon  drawn  in  by  the  Anabaptists, 
and  furiously  opposed  the  abuses  of  the  Catholic 
Cburvb.    For  this  he  was  severely  punished  and 


expelled ;  althongh  be  was  afterwards  re-bap- 
tized and  ordained  as  Baptist  Bishop  of  Delft. 
This  increased  both  his  activity  and  ambition. 
He  secured  to  himself  a  great  many  adherents, 
especially  by  bis  hymns  and  other  writings,  and 
this  led  him  to  think  that  he  would  become 
something  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
accordingly  made  a  fruitless  effiirt  to  unite  the 
various  Baptistic  sects,  and  by  the  intercession 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  procure  for  them 
tuleration  in  Holland,  and  to  have  himself 
legitimatized  at  the  Rebensburg  Conference  as 
a  divine  messenger.  Driven  from  one  place  to 
another,  he  came  at  length,  in  1544,  with  quite 
a  respectable  retinue,  to  Basle,  where  he  lived 
under  the  name  of  Jno.  v.  Bruok,  as  a  wealthy, 
well  disposed  and  estimable  man,  and  connected 
himself  with  the  Reformed  Church.  He  died  in 
1559,  and  then  only  was  it  found  out  wbo  he 
was.  His  body  was  then  disinterred,  and  by  a 
formal  process  ordered  to  be  burnt.  His  doc- 
trines were  published  in  several  tracts  in  Low 
Dutch,  especially  in  his  "  Book  of  Wonders." 

The  true  Word  of  God,  according  to  bis  the- 
ory, is  nothing  outward,  not  the  letter,  but  GikI 
himself,  speaking  inwardly  in  the'  heart.  This 
God,  by  whatever  name  you  may  call  him,  is, 
and  remains,  absolutely  only  one;  there  are  no 
persons,  no  trinity  of  essence.  "This,  Joris  de- 
clares is  an  obscuration  of  God,  and  an  absolute 
contradiction.  To  bim  it  was  equally  impossi- 
ble that  the  infinitely  perfect  God  should  become 
properly  and  truly  man.  In  decided  opposition 
to  this,  he  taught  a  trinity  of  revelations.  For  our 
sakes,  ho  afSrmed,  has  the  impersonal  God  visited 
us  in  three  wonderful  days,  seasons,  or  feasts,  and 
graciously  made  his  name  known  to  us,  and  this 
too  by  three  specially  chosen  divine  persons, 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Elias,  or  Adam,  Christ,  and 
David.  Of  these  three  no  one  is  the  true  Christ, 
according  to  the  SpiriL  The  true  Christ  is  the 
mind  and  will,  the  Word  of  God,  his  nature,  bia 
living  truth,  the  only  Spirit,  and  the  Father  of 
Spirits.  Of  course,  as  a  revelation,  he  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  substance  of  God. 
These  three,  on  the  other  hand,  are  merely  men ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  the  bearers  of  the 
true  spiritual  Christ,  the  authors  and  founders 
of  three  world-ages,  related  to  each  other,  as 
type  and  fulfilment,  as  childhood,  youth,  and 
mature  manhood;  in  the  first  of  which  faith 
predominates,  in  the  second  hope,  and  in  tbe 
third  charity.  As  in  tbe  0.  T.  economy  every- 
thing was  a  sensible  figure  of  what  was  to  take 
plaoe  in  the  new,  so  is  the  new,  by  no  means, 
either  the  last,  or  a  perfect  dispensation.  God, 
the  Christ  after  the  Spirit,  only  entered  the  oat- 
ward,  earthly  Christ,  and  became,  as  it  wer«, 
man,  according  to  the  conceptions  of  man,  tbat 
he  might  give  to  man  a  bodilv  type  of  the  new 
spiritual  life,  inasmuch  as  redemption,  after  tbe 
example  of  Christ,  can  and  must  be  effected,  not 
by  outward,  but  by  inward  sufferings,  tbe  mor- 
tification of  tbe  old  man.  The  teachings,  how- 
ever, of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  were  nothing 
but  patch-work,  and  as  experience  indicated 
were  destined  to  perish.  At  the  coming  of  bis 
truly  consecrated  Messiah,  the  Christ-David,  the 
man  from  God,  was  the  perfect,  the  living  tratb, 
the  clear  light  of  the  eternal  day  of  God,  to 
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Weak  forA  from  witbin.  Whom  he  means  he 
no  where  distinctly  says ;  he  always  refers  to  a 
futicuUr  person  ;  bat  notwithstanding  all  his 
protentations  and  those  of  his  fuUowers,  we  can 
Ksrcely  refrain  from  believinf;  that  he  meant 
bimnelf.  With  this  Christ-David  appeared  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  who  was  more  than  the  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost;  and  now  the  existing 
forms  of  the  ministry,  and  all  written  know- 
ledge, must  cease;  the  kingdom  of  Ood  must 
be  outwardly  established,  and  all  earthly  do- 
minions be  set  aside;  the  Spirit  above  is  to 
rule,  and  the  Son  from  all  eternity,  the  Lord 
Christ-David,  is  to  be  a  shepherd  and  king  for- 
ever. To  have  part  in  this  kingdom  we  must 
of  coarse  be  bom  again ;  and  this  regeneration 
has  its  stages,  as  already  said,  childhood,  youth, 
and  manhood ;  first  education  and  implicit  obe- 
dience, afterwards  improvement  of  the  under- 
stHnding  and  the  faculty  of  faith,  finally  perfect 
freedom  in  Christ  from  sin  and  every  lust,  from 
tuman  and  divine  laws,  from  ecclesiastical  and 
social  institutions,  freedom  also  from  the  obli- 
gation of  outward  acknowledgments,  from  car- 
nal shame,  and  the  restraints  of  marriage. 
M'faat  he  thought  that  he  also  practised,  and 
baring  cut  loose  from  positive  ground,  he  ended 
bis  course  by  plunging  from  the  diizy  heights 
of  his  spiritual  elevation  into  the  depths  of 
fleshly  indulgencies. 

The  individuals  heretofore  named  were,  bow- 
ever,  as  we  said,  but  the  heralds  of  a  far  more 
significant  phenomenon.  The  various  manifes- 
tations of  the  Anlitrinitarian  spirit  were  con- 
centrated, as  it  were,  in  a  single  Umsub,  and  burst 
into  flame  in  Michael  Servetus  (see  Art.). 

2.  Tbe  most  fruitful  and  susceptible  ground 
for  Servetus'  negative  Antiirintiarianum  was,  as 
we  may  suppose,  Itaii/,  where  tbe  humanistic 
culture,  joined  to  tbe  intellectual  acuteness  pecu- 
liar to  tbe  nation,  bod  already  produced,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  skeptical,  rationalizing  tendency 
in  opposition  to  all  traditional,  and  especially 
cbnrchly  authority.  Tbe  Italian  Antitrinitarians 
shared  tbe  fate  which  befell  all  the  favorers  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  land ;  they  were  either 
oppressed  or  obliged  to  fly. 

In  Switzerland,  and  particularly  in  the  Ori- 
sons, the  fugitives  of  every  shade  at  first  were 
received  and  protected.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  a  spiritual  tendency  began  to  deve- 
lop itself  that  seemed  to  be  afraid,  not  only  of 
all  church  authority,  but  of  all  that  was  objec- 
tive and  supernatural  as  matter  of  faith,  and 
dtber  called  it  in  question  or  brought  it,  as  far 
u  possible,  within  the  grasp  of  the  subjective 
ooderstanding.  In  the  Orisons  there  was  quite 
S  number  of  such  perHons  in  sucoesNion. 
Amongst  others  less  cultivated  and  distin- 
gaished  was  Camillua,  a  native  of  Sicily,  who, 
after  bis  conversion  to  the  evangelical  faith, 
assumed  the  name  of  Renatus,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  private  teacher.  He  was  a  proper 
type  of  (hat  spiritualizing  tendency,  which  makes 
everything  subjective.  His  first  appearance  was 
ia  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Bullinger 
apoo  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  be  oontended 
was  neither  a  means  nor  a  pledge  of  tbe  grace 
to  be  received  of  God,  but  was  simply  a  sign 
and  acknowledgroeut  uf  griiue  already  bestowed 
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in  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  analogy  held 
good  in  regard  to  baptism;  —  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  sign  of  our  faith,  and  for  this  rea- 
son Catholic  baptism  was  false,  and  infant  bap- 
tism superstitious.  He  had  but  little  to  say  of 
Ood,  as  Father  or  Son.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost  he 
made  more  frequent  mention,  but  always  in  tbe 
most  subjective  way,  as  the  spirit  of  regenerv 
tion,  which  was  required  to  make  man  a  truly 
rational  being,  worthy  of  immurtality.  In  com- 
parison with  regeneration,^^tho  subjective  prin- 
ciple of  salvation,  prominently  insisted  on, — the 
objective, —  the  satisfaction  and  atonement  by 
Christ,  —  was  in  corresponding  measure  thrown 
into  the  background,  and  lost  sight  of;  and  tbe 
perfect  righteousness  of  Christ,  so  necessary  in 
the  case,  was  made  to  appear  superfluous  and 
problematical.  It  only  made  him  think  the 
more  highly  of  the  perfection  of  the  regene- 
rated ;  living  in  tbe  Spirit,  they  needed  no  law, 
and  sure  of  their  justification  by  faith,  they 
needed  no  means  of  grace.  If  even  Camillua 
has  no  where  expressed  himself  in  decided 
terms  concerning  tne  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  it 
is  nevertheless  certain  that  after  Servetus'  death 
he  attached  himself  to  his  party  with  great 
zeal,  and  that  one  of  his  disciples,  in  his  exami- 
nation at  Chur,  declared  that  the  idea  of  the 
Trinity  rested  solely  upon  human  conceptions, 
and  tbat  another  of  his  adherents  protested 
against  the  essential  equality  of  Christ  with 
God,  and  regarded,  the  belief  of  the  Trinity  as 
a  matter  of  indifference. 

Tbe  same  subjective  skeptical  course  was 
taken  by  other  Italians,  residing  in  Switzerland 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  One  of 
the  most  gifted  and  historically  significant  was 
Laelius  Soeiimt,  of  a  most  respectable  family  in 
Sienna,  the  son  and  brother  of  eminent  lawyers, 
born  1525.  His  mind,  more  acute  than  pro-, 
found,  more  intelligent  and  reflecting  than  sys- 
tematic and  philosophical,  was  improved  by  the 
study  of  the  law  and  Cicero's  writinn ;  at  the 
same  time  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
Bible  that  he  hoped  to  find  in  it  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  his  scientific  vocation.  Thus  prepared 
fur  religious  investigation,  he  came  to  Venice, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  exertions  of 
the  evangelical  party  of  the  place.  His  desire 
for  certainty  in  his  religious  opinions  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  abroad.  He  accordingly 
left  Italy  in  1547,  and  in  the  Grisons  became 
acquainted  with  Caraillus,  a  kindred  spirit,  who 
doubtless  exerted  a  decided  influence  upon  him. 
After  having  travelled  through  Switzerland, 
England,  and  France,  he  returned,  in  1549,  by 
the  way  of  Geneva,  to  Zurich,  where  he  settled 
himself,  warmly  recommended  to  Bullinger  and 
other  men  of  learning.  Deeply  interested  in 
religious  questions,  he  sought  information  and 
instruction  wherever  they  were  to  be  had.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  communicated  his  doubt* 
about  the  resurrection  to  Cnlvin,  desiring  to  be 
convinced  upon  rational  grounds.  In  tbe  same 
way  be  submitted  to  him  his  thoughts  upon  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  and  upon  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  free  grace  of  God,  and 
the  idea  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  other  simi- 
lar questions;  until  at  length  he  was  pretty 
i  severely  admonished  by  Calvin  on  account  uf 
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hid  skeptical  tendencies.  He  pursued  the  same 
course  at  Zurich.  lie  wished  U>  be  informed 
c<mcernin^  the  idea,  the  nature  aud  possibility 
of  repentance ;  and  at  the  Zurich  Consensus, 
in  opposition  to  Wolf,  be  expressed  his  views 
upon  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  vhich  he  a|;reed  with 
Camilluii,  and  wished  him  to  give  him  an  answer 
to  n  numl>er  of  questions  ocmcerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  TrinitT,  for  instance,  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Qhost,  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ, 
whom  he  had  always  been  inclined  to  refcard  as 
a  creature.  He,  however,  had  given  ezpre.tsion 
to  similar  thouKhte  elsewhere,  and  not  always 
with  the  same  foresight  and  precaution  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  complaints  were 
made  against  him  on  all  sides,  and  amongst 
others  by  Calvin  to  Bollinger,  of  his  tendencies 
to  Arinnism  and  Servetism.  This  led  to  an 
investigation.  He  however  explained  himself 
in  such  way,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  as  at 
least  fully  satisfied  Bullinger.  His  views,  he 
affirmed,  were  in  harmony  with  the  Church 
definitions  and  expressions  generally  upon  the 
divine  trinity,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  ex- 
isting well  known  forms  of  Antitrinitarianism, 
without  At  the  same  time  concealing  that  for 
himself  he  preferred  a  simpler  and  more  scrip- 
tural mode  of  exhibiting  the  doctrine  than  wiui 
customary.  A  close  inspection,  however,  would 
enable  any  one  to  discover  that  these  explana- 
tions were  not  without  ambiguity,  and  that  the 
later  Socinian  conceptions  of  Christ  were  already 
floating  in  his  mind.  The  'suspicion  excited 
against  him,  and  which  even  the  favorable  assu- 
rances of  Bullinger  could  not  entirely  remove, 
induced  him  to  keep  himself  more  in  retirement, 
and  to  linvit  his  intercourse.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  met  with  severe  misfortunes,  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  persecution  of  his  relatives  in  Italy, 
and  the  sequestration  of  bis  property  by  >  the 
Inquisition,  the  release  of  which  be  endeavored 
in  vain  to  effect  in  several  journeys  which  he 
made  to  Vienna,  Poland  and  Italy.  Broken  in 
spirit,  he  returned  to  Zurich  in  1559,  where  he 
died  in  1562,  still  in  the  bloom  of  manhood, 
leaving  to  his  distinguished  nephew,  Fnustus 
Socinus,  the  rich  inheritance  of  his  writings 
and  thoughts  for  systematic  development. 
(Comp.  lUgen,  Vita  L.  Socin.,  Leips.  1814,  and 
his  Symbolarum  ad  vitam  L.  Socmi  illustran- 
dam,  part  1,  et  II,  Leips.  1826.) 

In  close  connexion  with  Socinus  stood  also 
the  Italian  preacher  at  Zurich,  Bernard  Orhinun. 
A  native  also  of  Sienna,  he  first  entered  the 
Order  of  Franciscans,  and  then  that  of  the  Ca- 
puchins, and  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher 
of  fiu^tings  and  penitence  in  Naples,  Venice, 
and  other  Italian  cities,  and  stood  high  with  the 
nobility  as  welt  as  with  the  people.  When  he 
afterwards  began  to  preach  a  justifying  faith, 
instead  of  the  righteousness  of  works,  which  he 
most  strictly  practised  himself,  be  was  suspected, 
and  fled  in  1542  to  Geneva.  There,  and  subse- 
quently at  Augsburg,  he  preached  the  gospel  to 
his  countrymen  in  their  own  language,  until, 
driven  away  by  the  Interim,  be  went,  at  the 
invitation  of  Cranmer,  to  England.  But  with  the 
whole  congregation  of  foreigners,  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  thence,  under  Queen  Mary,  and 
Bofight  a  place  of  nfuge  at  Geneva  and  Basle, 


and  found  it  at  last  in  1555  at  Zuricb,  m 
preacher  to  the  Evangelicals  fntm  Looarno.  Here, 
in  the  meantime,  he  developed  that  one-sided 
subjectivity  and  false  spiritualism  exhibited  by 
so  many  Italians,  and  the  germs  of  which  were 
seen  in  him  before.  Already,  in  his  printed 
sermons  in  1542,  but  still  more  in  his  catechism 
(1561 ).  there  was  a  suspicious  tendency  to  place 
the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God  in  opposition  to 
ettch  other,  and  not  only  in  such  way  that  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  believers  was  admitted, 
but  there  were  also  cases  presupposed,  in  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  impelled  men  to  do  thinn 
which  the  written  Word  forbade  as  sinful:  id 
such  cases  we  must  unconditionally,  as  Ochinas 
supposes,  obey  the  inward  inspiration.  Even 
so  we  again  find  with  him  the  familiar  subjective 
view  of  the  sacrament,  and  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  not,  in  itself, 
satisfying;  but  only  as  it  is  accepted  on  the 
part  of  God,  already  disposed  to  be  gracious,  and 
that  the  atonement  affects  not  God,  but  man, 
and  is  simply  a  consciousness  of  the  self-recnn- 
ciliation  and  conversion  of  the  believing  subject 
All  this,  however,  was  but  a  feeble  prelude  to 
his  Dialogues  (1563),  the  most  powernil  pmdoc- 
tion  on  that  side  of  the  question  that  had  ap- 
peared since  Servetus,  the  work  in  which  the 
Antitrinitarian  spirit  assailed  the  whole  ground- 
work of  evangelical  church  doctrine,  and  in 
which,  too,  the  principal  forms  and  leading  ten- 
dencies of  the  subsequent  heterodox  Protestant- 
ism are  fully  foreshadowed.  It  particularly 
discusses  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  atone- 
ment, the  trinity,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
the  assailant  is  always  made  to  appear  to  de- 
cided advantage,  whilst  the  defence  is  conducted 
in  a  manifestly  weak  and  unsatisfactory  way. 
Thus,  in  their  order,  the  various  modes  of  ap- 
prehending the  idea  of  the  atonement,  the  theo- 
ries of  suretyship,  reconciliation,  satisfaction 
and  sacrifice,  are  critically  investigated,  the  seve- 
ral conceptions,  in  their  elements,  carefully 
analyzed,  and  their  mutual  contradictions,  as 
well  as  their  conflicts  with  the  absolute  nature 
of  God,  M-ith  great  dialectic  acuteness  and  skill 
exhibited  to  view.  The  result  is  always  the 
incomprehensibility  of  an  objective  reconciliv 
tion  01  God,  and  the  only  possible  admission  that 
God  reconciles  man  to  himself  by  the  manifes- 
tation of  bis  love,  «'.  e.  that  in  this  way  he  ex- 
cites and  demands  his  faith  and  conversion 
(Dial.  6,  to.).  In  the  same  dialectic  way  he 
treated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  espe- 
cially the  contradictions  involved  in  the  so-called 
real  relations,  paternity,  filiation,  ko.  If  they 
are  actually  real,  they  fall  into  the  substance, 
and  together  with  this,  afford  no  ground  for  a 
distinction  of  consubetantial  persons.  It  IS 
true,  Oobinus  rejects  the  Sabellian  and  emsna- 
tistic  views,  but  be  cannot  reconcile  the  churchly 
with  the  Bible,  inasmuch  as  the  proper  divinity 
of  Christ  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  any  one 
passage,  in  such  way  as  to  leave  'no  Toom_  to 
suppose  that  he  was  divinely  endowed,  or  divine 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  oreatore. 
From  its  incomprehensibility,  its  want  of  scrip- 
tural proof,  and  of  practical  importance,  Ochi- 
nus  inferred  that  the  dootrine  of  the  Trinity 
could  be  no  necewary  article  of  faith  (Dial.  19 
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•1)4  20).  The  mcMt  offennive  thin);  in  the  hook 
WW.  however,  the  attempt  to  justify  polyjpiinv, 
under  certnin  cireanoKtances,  as,  for  inRtance,  if 
we  were  inwardly  quite  sure  that  God  was 
■rginjr  an  to  it.  In  Zurich  the  excitement 
i^^-iinKt  him  wan  no  great  that  he  Was  compelled 
by  the  authorities  to  leave  the  country.  He 
inntlv  went  t«>  Poland,  from  whence,  by  the 
eiertionx  of  Card.  Ilosius,  notwithstanding  that 
he  waa  protected  by  several  of  the  magnates,  he 
wss  ajntin  obliged  to  fly,  and  died  in  1564,  at 
Schlachnn,  in  Moravia,  not  without  bnvinf;  left 
the  traces  of  a  frivolous  mind  upon  his  congre- 
fifion  in  Zurich. 

3.  Whilst  the  effects  of  the  proper  tendency 
of  these  men,  whether  they  were  conscious  of 
it  «r  not,  was  to  force  God,  ns  it  were,  back  into 
bis  tranacendency,  and  to  fully  deny  everything 
like  an  essential  mediation  with  the  world,  i.  e. 
the  Trinity ;  others  even  felt  the  necessity  of 
laeh  a  mediation — but  one  that  was  more  com- 
prehensible by  the  understanding,  and  freed 
fmm  the  contradictions  which  the  old  form  of 
dwtrine  involved.  As  the  negative  tendency 
bid  ita  sent  in  the  Grisons  and  Zurich,  so  this 
wwiVice  movement  commenced  and  located  itself 
in  Gtneea,  and  also  with  the  Italian  congrega- 
tiiin  of  the  place.  With  Servetus  they  were 
onited  in  oppiisition  to  the  so-called  sophistical 
trinity  of  persons,  and  in  the  fundamental  prn- 
pnnition  that  there  was  but  one  only,  absolutely 
rimple.  originallv  divine  being,  the  Father  of 
irsfx*  Christ.  But  instead  of  admitting,  with 
Sprretiis,  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  was 
msnifested  in  Christ,  they  deduced  from  the 
ori(jinal  substance  of  the  Father  two  other 
divine  individual  beings,  who,  although  of 
diiine  descent,  and  anterior  to  the  world  in  their 
origin,  still  were,  in  their  dependence  and  limit- 
itinn,  the  connecting  link  with  finite  tilings, 
The»e  views,  in  their  rudest  forms,  were  first 
expressed  by  Mai.  Gribaldus,  a  lawyer  of  Pndua, 
«hii  had  purchased  property  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Geneva,  and  was  accu»t<imed  every  year  to 
ipend  a  part  of  his  time  there.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Italian  congregation  he  expressed  him- 
self urally,  and  afterwards  repeated  it  in  writing, 
that  he  could  not  think  of  any  other  distinction 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  than  that  of  two 
different  persons,  the  one  begotten  of  the  other 
(onrpurato).  as  two  Gods,  the  one  of  himself, 
the  other  of  the  Father.  Nevertheless,  their 
dirinity,  power,  wisdom  and  essence  were  but 
one.  just  as  Paul  and  Apollos  were  two  Apostles, 
snd  yet  there  was  but  one  Apostolate.  Surely  a 
omception  which  necessarily  placed  the  unity  of 
God  in  nothing  more  than  an  abstract  idea  of  spe- 
cies, and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  ran  itself  out  in 
a  Concrete  way,  into  unconcealed  tritheism.  must 
have  engaged  great  attention.  lie  indeed  was 
tbie  to  place  his  views  in  a  more  favorable  light 
with  Bullinger :  but  upon  the  representatiimg 
of  Calvin  and  Beza  he  was  cited  to  appear  for 
examination  at  Tubingen,  where  he  hod  resided 
u  a  teacher  after  his  expulsion  from  Padua. 
To  avoid  this  he  fled,  and  was  arrested  at  Berne 
•nd  induced  to  recant  In  consequence  of 
which,  and  the  promise  to  conduct  himself  qui- 
etly, the  sentence  of  banishment  hanging  over 
him  was  revoked.    Opiaious  similar  to  thuM 


held  by  Gribaldus  spread  themselves  more  tmi 
more  in  Geneva.    Jno.  Paul  Alciatus,  also  from 
Piedmont,  held  that  Christ,  as  to  his  divinity, 
was  inferior  to  the  father.     lie  knew  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  natures  in  Christ.     Tha 
Word  dwelt  not  simply  in  one  man,  but  wa« 
literally  flesh,  and  into  flesh  was  changed,  and 
the  whole  Christ,  not  simply  his  human  nature^ 
suffered.     To  arrest  this  distracting  agitation, 
it  was  found  necessary  in  the  end  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  congregation  in  the  presenoA 
of  the  officers  of  government.    It  was  held  in 
1558.     Calvin   furnished  answers  to  all  their 
questions   and    objections;    a  Confession  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  the  members,  with 
the  determination  that  any  one  who  acted  con- 
trary to  it  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  perjury. 
Alciatus  had  to  be  reminded  more  than  once  of 
the  promise  he  had  subscribed.     In  the  end, 
notwithstanding  Calvin's  assurances  of  security, 
he  withdrew,  first  to  Zurich,  and  finally  to  Po- 
land.    In  the  meantime  his  views  found  a  new 
advocate    in    John  Valent  Gentile,   a   school 
teacher  from  Cosenza  in  Calabria.     He  had  sub- 
scribed unwillingly,  and  felt  himself  bound  ia 
conscience  to  express    his   convictions.     The 
Council  proceeded  against  him  as  a  peijured 
heretic.    In  the  course  of  the  trial,  be  intro- 
'  duced  a  number  of  confessions,  in  which  the 
'  same  essentially  Arian  views  were  expressed. 
'  He  afterwards  designsted  the  Father  as  es-ieiiti- 
ator,  the  Son  as  estentiatus,  the  first  as  o^iS^cof, 
according  to  which,  although  the  predicate  ia 
not  expressly  applied  to  him,  the  other  should 
be  Ittfo^tof.    At  the  same  time  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  mere  communicatio  idiomatum,  ha 
insisted,  with  Alciatus,  upon  the  strict  unitv  of 
Christ  as  an  individual,  in  whom  the  Worj  of 
God,  with  the  simple  change  of  form,  immedi- 
ately became  flesh,  so  that  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ  can  be  said  in  a  proper  sense  to  be 
flesh  and  blood  —  an  idea  evidently  borrowed 
from  Servetus,  without  his  philosophical  proofs. 
After  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  threatened  with  the  punishment 
of  the  stake,  and  frightened  into  a  retraction  of 
his  opinions,  he  was  obliged  to  do  public  pen- 
ance in  the  church,  and  was  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  city.     In  violation  of  his  oath  he 
immediately  left  Geneva,  and  spent  some  time 
in   Lynns  and  Grenoble.    He  was  afterwards 
arrested  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berne,  where^ 
after  a  written   explanation  of  his  doctrines, 
which   afterwards  appeared   in  print,  he  was 
again  set  at  liberty.     He  then  went  to  Poland. 
Driven  from  thence,  he  imprudently  returned  to 
the  residence  of  Gribaldus,  where  be  betrayed 
himself  by  his  desire  for  a  public  disputation. 
He  was  taken  to  Berne,  where,  Sept.  10th,  1560, 
for  his  obstinate  heresies,  blasphemies,  and  per- 
jury, be  was  beheaded.     It  was  impossible  that 
a  system  so  incomplete  and  untenable  could  take 
root  in  Switzerland,  where  a  much  higher  theo- 
logical culture  generally  prevailed. 

It  was  an  easier  matter  for  Antitrinitarianism 
to  naturalise  itself  in  Poland,  where  many  of  its 
advocates  sought  refuge.  The  inbred  sense  of 
freedom,  the  unsettled  character  of  the  people, 
inclined  to  extremes,  as  well  as  the  great  inde- 
pendence and  humanistic  culture  of  the  nobles^ 
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eontributed  to  this  end ;  but  abore  nil,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Antitrinitarian  views,  toge- 
ther \rith  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  were 
introduced  before  an  evangelical  church  was 
organized  and  consolidated  in  the  land,  was 
highly  favorable  in  that  direction.  Supported 
by  individual  noblemen,  their  domestic  chap- 
lains gradually  gathered  around  them  small 
congregations,  and  at  the  royal  court  at  Cracow 
many  distinguished  men  inclined  to  favor  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  The  centre  of  union  was 
Queen  Bona,  Sforzas,  confessor  Franz  Lismani- 
ntis  of  Corcyra,  who  read  Calvin's  writings  for 
the  queen,  and  openly  avowed  himself  a  convert 
to  the  Reformed  faith  at  Geneva.  Besides  in 
Cracow,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  found 
protection  and  a  cordial  welcome  in  the  village 
of  Pinczow.  Since  1555  the  Evangelicals  bad 
already  begun  to  hold  frequent  synods,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  Antitrinitarian  views 
were  brought  into  discussion.  Pet«r  Gonesius 
(Goniadzki),  who  at  an  earlier  period  was  a 
lealot  for  the  Catholic  party,  ana  at  their  ex- 
pense had  visited  the  foreign  universities,  came 
back  with  entirely  different  views,  having  been 
led  to  adopt  the  Antitrinitarian  theory,  partly 
by  hie  intercourse  with  Servetus,  and  partly  by 
reading  his  writings.  The  original  Servetto 
idea  was,  that  not  the  Trinity,  but  the  Father, 
was  the  true  God,  and  that  Christ,  as  he  him- 
self said,  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  that 
the  invisible  and  immortal  Word  became  the 
seed  of  the  Son,  t.  e.  of  Christ,  and  in  bis  flesh 
changed  himself  into  one  single  and  entire 
nature,  both  human  and  divine.  Besides  this — 
ftnd  it  points  us  to  the  same  source  —  Gonesius 
disputed  the  propriety  of  infant  baptism  and  of 
bearing  arms.  The  Synod  in  all  this  knew 
scarcely  b  >w  to  act,  and  sent  him  to  Wittenberg 
to  confer  with  Melanchthon.  He  presented  him- 
self there  as  a  decided  opponent  of  the  commu- 
nicatio  idiomatum,  and  Melanchthon  refused  to 
bear  him.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  upon  his 
return  he  became  minister  at  Wengruw,  and 
could  be  induced  by  no  arguments  or  interdicts 
to  give  up  his  opinions.  Gradually,  however, 
the  Antitrinitarian  views  continued  to  spread. 
A  good  opportunity,  skilfully  turned  to  account, 
to  place  the  party  in  a  favorable  light,  was 
afforded  by  the  well-known  controversy  between 
Stankar  and  And.  Osiander  in  Konigsberg. 
If  the  first  maintained  that  Christ  was  mediator 
only  according  to  his  humanity,  theopposite  party 
replied  that  Christ  was  more  truly  mediator  ac- 
cording to  his  divinity,  or  else  before  his  incarna- 
tion he  would  have  been  nothing.  In  this  way 
they  appeared  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  but 
to  oppose  Stankar's  errors ;  at  the  same  time  they 
inferred  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  could  not  be 
that  of  the  Father,  but  substantially  different 
from  it,  inasmuch  as  no  one  could  be  his  own 
mediator.  At  the  head  of  the  orthodox  party, 
after  his  return  to  Poland,  stood  Jno.  a  Lasko. 
The  soul  of  the  opposition  was  Slanis.  Sarnicki, 
a  zealous  disciple  of  Calvin,  who  exerted  him- 
self by  letters  and  exhortations,  to  encourage 
bis  fnends,  and  to  warn  them  against  the 
smooth  terms  and  plausible  representations  of 
the  Antitrinitarian  confessions,  with  the  value 
of  which  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted.    In 


several  synods  and  conferences  the  points  in 
dispute  between  Stankar  and  others,  and  Im- 
tween  the  opponents  and  the  advocates  of  the 
old  trinitarian  views,  were  discussed  with  no 
other  result  than  that  the  contentions  and  public 
use  of  dogmatic  formulas  and  expressions  were 
prohibited.  The  opponents  continued  to  gain 
ground,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  denied 
the  personalitv  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After 
the  decease  of  Lasko  (Jan.  8,  1560)  the  twe 
parties  became  mure  decidedly  opposed  to 
each  other.  In  the  year  15G2  they  cummeoced 
holding  separate  synods,  and  at  that  of  Cra- 
cow Greg.  Paulus  and  his  adherents  wers 
deposed  from  office  by  Sarnicki.  The  Anti- 
trinitarians,  it  is  true,  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  union  again  with  their  opponents,  but 
without  success,  and  at  the  imperial  diet  and 
conference  at  Piotrkow  (Mar.  1565)  there  was* 
final  separation  between  the  large,  or  orthodox, 
and  the  gmaUer  church,  as  the  Antitrinitariaot 
were  afterwards  named.  In  this  lost  other  divi- 
sions soonarose.  In  the  first  place  they  divided 
about  infant  baptism.  Gonesius  had  long  denied 
it,  and  others  now  Joined  him  in  declaring  it  inad- 
missible and  obsolete,  whilst  those  present  from 
Wilna  maintained  it,  and  complained  of  its  dis- 
use, and  of  the  prevalence  of  anabaptistic  irrego- 
larities.  The  Synod  of  Wengruw  (1565)  left  the 
matter  of  private  judgment  free,  and  the  Unita- 
rians of  Siebenburgen  plead  for  peace,  inasmuob 
as  baptism,  as  a  Christian  mark  of  distinction, 
had  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  lost  its 
chief  significance  and  importance.  At  the  sains 
time,  however,  the  Unitarians  differed  themselves 
respecting  one  of  their  fund&mental  articles. 
The  loose  and  obscure  conception  of  a  per- 
sonality of  Christ  anterior  to  the  world,  and  yet 
not  absolutely  eternal — divine,  and  still  not  es- 
sentially so,  could  not  lung  be  entertained.  His 
attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  subject, 
perhaps  by  Ocnious,  certainly  by  Alciatus, 
Greg.  Paulus  rejected  the  pi-e-existenee  of  ChrM 
entirely,  and  returned  to  the  Antemonitio 
theory  of  bis  being  a  supernaturally  begot- 
ten man.  At  Lankut  and  Skrzynna  an  effort 
was  made  to  unite  the  two  factions,  the  Arians 
and  Ebionites,  or  Samosatanes,  as  they  called 
each  other.  It  was,  however,  but  partially 
effected,  and  Stanis.  Farnowski,  who  hod  stu- 
died in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  formed  a  con- 
gregation of  the  "remnant."  But  even  with 
the  "  progressive  party,"  the  dialectics  of  the 

grinciplo  could  not  be  kept  quiet;  David,  at  the 
ynod  of  Torda  (1508),  rejected  the  wortkipof 
Christ  as  a  mere  man  —  an  extreme  that  con- 
founded bis  best  friends.  It  was  doubtless  this 
that  induced  his  countryman,  Faustus  Sucinus, 
to  take  in  hand  the  defence  and  development  of 
Unitarianism,  and  form  it  into  a  system  and 
churchly  organization. 

Concerning  the  Antitrinitarianiim  of  the  B»- 
formalion,  see  Fr.  Treehad,  Protest.  Antitrini- 
tarius  of  F.  Sociaus,  I.  and  II.  V4il.,  Ileid.  1839 
and  1844 ;  and  D.  Fock,  Socinianism,  Kiel,  1847, 
especially  the  first  part  Beside  these,  the  trea- 
tise by  Hebuli;  also  concerning  the  Ani  of 
Poland,  Stan.  SubrinecU  historia  Refortaationi* 
Poleniae.  Frtutadii,  Amsterdam,  1G85. 
F.  Trechwu..— Ur. 
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Astoniaiu,  a  new  Antinomian  sect  in  Switz- 
(ritnd,  Mpecially  Berne.  The  name  18  derived 
from  Anthonj  Untemilhrer,  their  foander  and 
loder.  He  waa  bom  about  1761  at  SchUpf  heim, 
Entlebooh,  Canton  Lnzeme,  and  broaght  ap  in 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  pemuasion.  After  having 
fcUowed  various  humble  professionii,  he  finally 
itDdied  medicine  vrith  a  country  physician,  and 
Kttled  in  1799  at  Amsoldini^n,  near  Than. 
Bm  be  loon  commenced  holding  conventiclee, 
«b«ie  be  showed  mncb  cunninc,  wit,  imagina- 
lioo  and  eloquence.  The  excitement  of  the 
Hdvetio  revolution  and  his  own  subseqaknt  im- 
prisoDment  unsettled  bis  mind.  He  conceived 
mntelf  to  be  the  Son  of  Man,  sent  to  announce 
Ibe  jadgments  of  Ood.  These  pretensions  he 
tried,  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  the  expense 
of  bis  followers,  to  justify  by  curious  inferences 
ditwn  from  bis  own  name  and  from  cinium- 
Muiee*  of  his  lifie.  On  Good  Friday,  1802,  he 
wpsared  witb  bis  disciples  before  the  cathedral 
of  Berne,  proclaiming  that  the  crisis  was  at 
ktad.  He  even  summoned  the  magistrates  to 
t|>pear  before  bis  tribunal,  but  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  two  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. After  bis  release  he  caused  repeated 
diatnrbances,  and  was  banished  forever  from  the 
CiDton  of  Berna.  Ue  then  removed  to  SohUpf- 
keim,  Lnieme,  where  he  continued  to  create 
(xeitement  At  the  request  of  the  citizens,  he 
*H  finally  imprixoned  as  a  lunatic,  and  died 
thu  in  1824.  UntemUhrer  published  15  vol- 
ime*,  most  of  them  secretly.  Tbey  are  written 
is  Bible  language,  and  composed  mostly  of 
Seriptare  passages,  not,  however,  connected  in 
their  proper  sense,  bat  arbitrarily.  He  justifies 
this  by  1  Cor.  13  :  10,  alleging  his  own  to  be  the 
perfect  interpretation  and  connection.  Accord- 
ingly his  doctrine  must  be  the  word  of  God,  and 
vboever  disbelieved  it  an  accursed  infidel,  sin- 
■ing  teainst  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  ideas  of  God 
*n  snttiropopatfaic,  love  predominating  accord- 
ing to  the  New  Testament^  which  alone  he  pro- 
psnj  aekoowledges.  Yet  he  is  unconsciously  a 
psatbeist,  identi^ng  God  and  nature,  and  dis- 
Ngvding  His  holiness  and  moral  character. 
He  believee  in  the  Trinity,  including  himself, 
Aatbony  UntemUhrer,  as  the  Son,  incarnate  the 
■Mond  time.  Everything  created  is  good,  even 
the  natural  lusts  of  man ;  and  when  the  devil 
Wguilrd  Adam  to  eat  from  the  tree  of  good  and 
tn\,  this  distinction  alone  of  good  and  evil  and 
hii  ahame  were  sinful.  Whoever  makes  this 
diftinetion,  especially  in  sexual  intercourse,  is 
>  child  of  the  devil,  under  the  curse  of  the  law. 
Tb«  redemption  from  this  curse  was  commenced 
»nd  foreshadowed  by  Jesus  Cbrist,  perfected  by 
Anthony  DnternHbrer.  All  political,  social  and 
Mciesiastical  institutions,  matrimony,  property, 
*(nhip,  sacraments,  since  tbey  are  based  upon 
ethical  distinctions,  arc  of  the  devil,  and  roust 
he  condemned  in  the  wildest  terms.  Love,  t.  e. 
■ezoal,  without  restraint  and  distinction,  is  the 
naly  true  worship  and  communion,  the  real 
Merament,  the  highest  virtue  and  duty,  the  sub- 
tsaoe  of  future  bliss.  In  spite  of  these  abomi- 
nsble  doctrines,  UnternHhrer  found  nnmerons 
^iwiples,  and  when  he  died  it  was  even  believed 
thtt  another  person  had  been  interred,  and  that 
Ut  spirit  woold  Mappear.    In  AmBoldingen, 


his  former  bome,  where  the  most  shameful  prao> 
tioes  prevailed,  special  means  were  used  to  sup- 
press the  sect.  In  and  about  Wohlen,  near 
Berne,  where  Benedict  Schori  was  their  lo.ider, 
they  were  tried  and  fined  in  183G,  but  continued 
to  exist  secretly.  In  Osteig,  near  Interlacken, 
another  branch  exists,  with  Christ.  Michel  as 
their  leader.  Here  judicial  proceedings  were 
instituted  in  1820,  '30,  '40.  Tbey  have  also 
spread  into  Lozerne,  Aargau  and  Zurich  (Cf. 
Zyro,  Cbr.  Michel  and  his  disciples,  in  "  Bei- 
trUge  zurGeschichte  der  Schweiz.  Ref.  Kirche," 
Berne,  1841,  H.  1,  edited  by  the  undersigned). 
F.  Trbchsil Ruetenik. 

Antoniniii  Pins  was  adupted  and  appointed 
Csesar  by  Hadrian,  and  his  succesixir  (138  to 
161).  Ilis  government  waa  in  accordance  with 
his  motto :  "  I  would  rather  preserve  one  citizen 
than  kill  a  thousand  enemies."  Under  him  tbe 
Roman  empire  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted 
peace.  He  protected  Christiana,  as  much  as 
possible,  against  the  hatred  and  fury  of  the 
pagans,  who  attributed  public  calamities  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  their  toleration. 
In  one  of  these  persecutions,  Publius,  Bishop 
of  Athens,  was  killed  (Buteb.  IV.  2,  3).  In 
several  rescripts  to  tbe  Greeks,  mentioned  by 
Melito  of  Sardes  in  bis  apology,  addressed  to 
.Marcos  Aurelius  (Etisdi.  IV.  2,  6),  he  forbade 
new  measures  ngairst  the  Christians  (ntfitv 
Mtrt-eptftir),  which  expression  the  ChrintiiiiiH  re- 
ferred to  the  rescript  of  Hadrian  (Jtist.  M.  Apol. 
I. :  Euaeb.  IV.  9 :  Rufin.  H.  E.  IV.  9),  that  Chris- 
tians must  be  punished  only  if  tbey  violated 
the  laws,  their  worship  not  being  unlawful. 
But  Antoninus  cannot  have  endorsM  this  inter- 
pretation, which  would  have  made  the  Christian 
religion  "religio  licita,"  for  "insignis  erga 
ceremiinias  publicas  oura  ac  religio"  (Neaiider, 
Ch.  Hist.  I.  p.  104)  is  ascribed  to  him. 
More  likely  he  only  meant  to  protect  the 
Christians  against  mere  calumniations  and 
against  tbe  fury  of  tbe  populace,  which  often 
forced  the  governors  into  persecutions.  But  the 
Christians,  encouraged  by  the  rest  they  enjoyed, 
went  yet  further,  and  claimed  exemption  from 
all  punishment  except  for  political  crimes.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  "Edictum 
ad  commune  Asiae"  (xpo;  to  xoww  xt/i  Aaux;) 
{Ju*t.  Ap<A.  I. ;  Euseb.  IV.  13)  ascribed  to  Anto- 
ninus Pius  or  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  where  the 
emperor  is  made  to  say,  that  his  father  had  pro- 
hibited the  persecution  of  Christians  except  for 
treason  (h  fiti  ^xuvoivro  ri  ittpi  ttpi  Vu/tauM 
f^ifumuui  iyxti^xnivrif).  Eusebius  ascribes  this 
rescript  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  says,  IV.  13, 
that  Melito  of  Sardes  in  his  apology  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  referred  to  it.  But  the  rescript  itself 
bears  tbe  name  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Melito 
does  not  refer  to  it,  except  using  the  vague  ex- 
pression (1.  C.)  jtfof  itanat  rovj  'ixxipat.  Nor  is 
It  likely  that  Marcus  Aurelius  would  grant  such 
an  edict,  since  the  legend  of  the  legio  fulminv 
trix  [TertuU.  ApoL  c.  V.;  Euseb.  V.  4),  and  the 
subsequent  change  of  the  emperor's  mind,  prove 
fictitious.  The  rescript,  therefore,  is  spurious. 
HiRzoo. — Kudeiiik. 

Antoninillj  bom  1389,  entered  the  Domiuiciin 
Order  in  1405,  and  was  soon  made  Prior  and 
Vicar  General.    As  such  be  took  an  active  part 
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in  the  refornriAtion  of  his  Order,  and  also  in  the 
Council  of  Florence,  1439,  especially  in  the 
anion  negntiatiDns  wiih  the  Oreek  Church.  In 
1446  he  yielded  reluctAntly  to  the  Pupe'x  Hpecial 
order  to  accept  of  the  ArohbiAhopriu  of  Florence, 
(tl459  ;  canonized  1529).  He  was  an  eminent 
and  exemplary  monk,  priest  and  bishop.  During 
the  pestilence  and  famine  in  Florence  (.1448)  and 
the  earthquake  of  1453,  he  displayed  much 
■eal.  His  liberal  view  of  the  schism  is  remark- 
able: "Althoaf^h  we  must  believe  that  there  is 
but  one  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  salvation  to  know  which  of  the  two 
is  the  legitimate  Pope."  The  most  important 
of  bis  works  are,  1)  Summa  iheologiea,  to  which 
chiefly  he  owes  his  fame.  It  went  through  many 
editions  during  the  15th  century ;  the  last  ap- 
peared in  Verona  in  1740.  It  treats  of  ethics  but 
incompletely.  The  system  is  similar  to  that  of 
Thomns  of  Aquinas  (I)<  We/t^t  Chrixtian  Morals, 
P.  II..  2d  half,  p.  179-191).  2)  Summa  confu- 
Honalis,  printed  the  first  time  in  Rome,  in  1472. 
3)  Summa  hisiorialu.  also  in  several  editions,  a 
chronicle  of  Universal  History,  reaching  to  the 
last  year  of  the  author's  life,  full  of  fables  and 
legends,  but  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Inter 
times  of  Italy.  It  is  noticeable,  that  Antoninus 
ftdmits  the  Constantian  donations  to  be  some- 
what doubtful.  Besides  these  he  wrote  some 
minor  works.  His  best  biography  is  found  in 
Act.  Boll.,  Vol.  I.,  May,  f.  311. 

UiRzoo. — Buetenik. 

AntonilU,  Saint,  the  patriarch  of  mnnasti- 
eism.  —  Mimachism  is  not  of  Christian  origin. 
AUhoagb  the  high  moral  standard  of  the  gnxpel, 
and  especially  some  of  Christ's  and  St.  Paul's 
expressions,  seem  to  favor  roona.stioism,  its  ori- 
gin and  growth  is  due  to  the  ascetic  and  mystio 
tendencies  of  the  Orient,  modified  by  Christian 
views  and  ideas.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  life  and  character  of  that  man  who  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  it,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  before  his  time  already,  and  coteropora- 
neonsly,  several  other  ascetics  retired  from  soci- 
ety, and  that  afterwards  also  monaohism  assumed 
a  different  form,  to  which  it  owes  its  historical 
importance.  Fur  information  concerning  the 
life  of  Antonius  we  must  rely  almost  exclusively 
on  his  biography  by  Athanasius  (Vol.  I.  of  his 
Works,  ed.  Bened.),  composed  in  365  by  request 
of  occidental  monks,  and  translated  soon  afl^r 
by  Evagrius  into  Latin.  Many  ancient  authors 
have  drawn  largely  from  the  same  source. 
Athanasius  was  enabled  by  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Antonius,  to  furnish  an  au- 
tnentio  description  of  this  extraordinary  man's 
life  and  character.  Indeed,  he  relates  many 
eharaotoristic  traits,  that  bear  upon  their  face 
the  stamp  of  truth  and  originality.  But  besides 
he  has  many  incredible  stories,  especially  his 
•trnggles  with  demons.  It  seems  that  certain 
physical  conflicts  and  humors  appeared  to  Anto- 
nius as  objective  realities,  as  in  Luther,  which 
were  afterwards  magnified  in  legends.  All  this 
was  received  by  Athanasius  without  proper  dis- 
cernment, who  felt  kindly  towards  bim  as  a 
patron  of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  and  who,  besides, 
was  himself  a  believer  in  demoniac  apparitions. 

The  remark  has  frequently  been  made,  that 
new  teudeociea  are  apt  to  assume  »  demoniac 


character  in  their  originators.  Antnnins,  how- 
ever, was  not,  as  is  the  case  generally,  reduced 
to  this  state  of  demoniac  possession  by  having 
to  contend  against  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
his  age ;  for  from  the  start  he  met  mit  only  with 
general  approbation,  but  even  with  admira- 
tion. It  is  rather  because  the  object  pursued 
by  bim  was  against  human  nature  and  the  true 
sense  of  the  gospel,  that  such  violent  mental 
struggles  became  necessary.  And  the  real 
greatness  of  Antonius  consists  in  having  con- 
quered in  this  battle.  He  fulfillrd  the  de- 
mands of  the  gospel  in  this  abnormal  msnner, 
and  thus  reduced  monachism  to  a  CbriMtiaD 
form,  so  that  many  of  his  sayings,  especially  in 
his  old  age,  may  well  serve  as  ethical  rales  ia 
various  relations  of  life.  In  this  sense  he  is  the 
patriarch  of  roonasticism. 

He  was  born  in  25 1  in  the  village  of  Roma,  near 
Thebais.  of  a  wealthy  Cnptic  family.  His  early 
propensity  to  contemplative  retirement,  awak- 
ened by  hearing  the  Bible  narrative  of  the  rich 
youth,  led  him  to  give  away  all  his  posKesiiiiHis. 
At  first  he  retained  a  small  p<irtion  for  his  own 
and  his  sister's  support,  but  upon  bearing  the 
words :  "  Take  no  thought  for  to-morrowT"  h« 
parted  with  this  also.  Fur  a  time  he  lived  near 
his  old  home,  then  he  sought  the  society  of  other 
ascetics,  supporting  himself  by  manual  labor. 
Here  the  temptations,  described  above,  eom- 
menced.  Trying  to  overcome  them  by  increased 
severity,  he  went  to  live  io  a  cave,  but  his  mind 
was  weakened  by  fasting,  and  his  temptations 
grew  so  strong  that  he  suffered  corporeal  abuM 
from  the  demons,  and  was  carried  senseless  to 
his  village.  Then  be  lived  10  years  in  the  niins 
of  an  old  castle,  but  after  this  his  life  totik  a 
more  practical  turn ;  be  became  the  spiritusl 
guide  of  numerous  ascetics,  who  raised  their 
huts  around  his.  People  came  from  great  dis- 
tances to  ask  his  advice  and  to  pay  their  re- 
spects. All  this  be  tried  to  escape  by  fleeing 
further  into  the  wilderness,  but  in  vain.  When 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old  he  went  once  more 
to  Alexandria  to  oppose  Arianism  (225).  Four- 
teen years  before  be  bad  visited  the  same  city 
to  exhort  the  Christians  during  the  Maximiniaa 
persecution,  and  had  been  so  suocossful  that 
the  governor  banished  all  the  monks  from  the 
city.  His  last  request  was  to  be  buried  secretly, 
lest  his  remains  should  become  objects  of  idola- 
trous worship.  That  he  was  no  proud  visional^ 
or  fanatic,  is  readily  inferred  from  some  of  bis 
sayings :  "  The  highest  doty  of  man  is,  to  take 
upon  himself  his  own  guilt  in  the  sight  of  G<id, 
and  to  expect  temptations  to  his  last  breath." 
"Trust  not  in  thy  righteousness."  The  most 
characteristic  trait  of  Antonius  is  his  inclination 
to  mystic  coiHemplation,  and  his  contempt  li>r 
all  scientific  knowledge.  "  He  who  has  a  sound 
mind  needs  no  science"  {i  &  muf  vyHurft,  ttvrf 
ovx  atfOffxaia  ta  yfanfia/ia).  His  remark:  "The 
whole  creation  is  my  book,  this  book  lies  open 
before  me,  here  I  can  read  the  word  of  God 
whenever  I  wish,"  shows  that  his  mysticism  was 
tempered  by  a  thoughtful  observation  of  nature, 
opposed  to  the  pedantic  learning  of  Alexandria. 
On  the  whole,  however  unnatural  monauhism 
itself  may  be,  this  love  of  nature  is  peculiar  to 
it)  wliiob,  especially  in  those  corrupt  time«, 
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lemind*  one  of  RousseAU  nnd  Oetisner,  who  lived 
is  simiUr  times,  although  they  entertained 
qaite  difFurent  views  uf  life. 

Hehzoo. — RueUnik. 
AntoninB,  samamed  of  Fadua,  twcaune  his 
letics  are  there  preserved,  is  the  muRt  celebrated 
of  the  iniracle-wurliing  disciplen  of  Francis  of 
Amisi.   lie  waa  bom  in  Lisbon  in  1195,  of  noble 
parentage,  and  received  a  liberal  education.     In 
oi«  ISth  year  he  entered  the  Order  of  regular 
canons  of  St.  AuKiiRtin,  but  soon  after  he  joined 
the  new  Order  of  St.  Francis.     After  having,  in 
his  youthful  leal,  made  a  fruitless  missionary 
joomey  to  the  Moors  in  Africa,  he  passed  some 
time  in  severe  penances  in  a  monastery  near 
Bologna.    On  account  of  his  rhetorical  talents 
he  was  aent  by  Francis  to  study  and  to  teach 
theology  in  Vercelli,  Bologna,  loulouse,  Mont- 
pellier  and  Padua.    But  soon  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  pastoral  labors,  in  which  he  acquired 
foeh  fame,  that  even  fishes  are  said  to  have  lis- 
tened to  him  attentively  and  respectfully.   When 
an  attempt  was  made  by  Elias,  second  General  of 
the  Order,  in  connection  with  many  Provincials 
and  Superiors,  to  relax  the  rule  of  St.  Francis, 
Antonius  resisted  firmly.    lie  had  to  flee,  but 
inditoed  the  Pope  to  depose  Elias,  who  however 
va«  soon  re-elected  ( 1236).     He  died  in  1231  at 
Padua,  having  shortly  before  resigned  his  office 
as  Pruvincial  of  Romagna.     Several  unimport- 
ant works,  attributed  to  him,  are  appended  to 
ti>e  works  of  St.  Francis  (ed.  Wadding,  Antw. 
1623).  Hbrzoo. — RutUnik. 

ABtonins  d6  DoBlillis,  Marcui,  was  born  in 
the  Venetian  territory,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Tbeobaldi  di  Plaoentia  (Grpgory  X.).  He 
(todied  with  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed during  his  probationary  year  as  Professor 
of  Aesthetics  at  Verona,  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
Batics  at  Padua,  and  at  Brizen  as  Professor  of 
Rhetoriu,  Dialectics  and  Philosophy.  By  Car- 
dinal Aldobrandini  he  was  dissuaded  from  en- 
tering their  Order,  although  some  assert  that  he 
became  a  Jesuit  secretly.  In  1596  he  was  made 
Binhiip  of  Segni,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  uf 
the  Jeeaita.  and  in  1602  Archbishop  of  Spalatro, 
Primat«  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  at  the  insti- 
gation nf  Cardinal  Borghese,  who  wished  to  re- 
nave  him  from  Rome,  where  his  beauty  made 
too  favorable  an  impression,  especially  on  a  lady 
related  to  Cardinal  Landini  and  Melino.  Having 
oeeaaiiin  to  investigate  the  difficulties  existing 
between  Venice  and  Pope  Paul,  he  studied  the 
canonical  institutes  so  diligently  and  sucoess- 
foUy,  that  his  orthodoxy  was  suspected.  He 
went  to  Rome  to  defend  himself.  On  the  road 
b*  met  two  Englishmen,  whose  assertion,  that 
salvation  was  possible  in  all  religions,  mode  a 
deep  impression  on  his  mind.  The  treatment 
b«  received  in  Rome  increased  his  disgust.  In 
his  correspondence  with  Fra  Paolo  he  expressed 
himself  so  strongly  that  he  was  accused  by  the 
Inquiaition.  But  nothing  definite  could  be 
pruven.  and  he  was  dismissed  with  a  severe 
admonition.  He  then  told  all  his  estates,  and 
vent  to  England.  In  defence  of  this  step  he 
poblisbed  an  essay,  entitled:  Cunailium.  causias 
dueetnu  mi  ex  Italia  exponit.  Venetiis,  1616, 
tiieh  went  through  several  editions,  and  was 
ttiaslsied  into  several  languages.    In  London 


he  publicly  joined  the  Reformed  Church ;  be 
objected  to  the  papal  supremac.ij,  denied  the 
"Jidet  implieita,"  ridiculed  excommunication, 
rejected  transubstantiutiun,  maintained  that  con- 
fession and  absolufion  were  no  sacraments,  did 
not  believe  in  purgatory,  nor  in  the  neues.sity  of 
penances,  and  denounced  the  invocation  uf  saints 
and  worship  of  imitges  and  relics.  In  London 
he  composed  his  chief  wurk :  De  repiMica  cede- 
liattica,  II.  X.  2.  T.  London,  1617  and  1620.  con- 
taining lib.  1-6.  reprint,  at  Heidelberg,  1618, 
and  Frankfort.  1620.  The  3d  vol.  waa  published 
in  Hanover,  1622,  oimtaining  lib.  7  and  9.  Lib. 
8  and  10  are  wanting.  King  James  I.  appointed 
him  Dean  of  Windsor,  President  of  the  Savoy, 
and  Rector  of  West  islely,  Berkshire.  When 
the  Arcbiepiscopal  See  of  York  became  vacant, 
De  Duminis  applied  in  vain  fur  this  appointment, 
lie  then  listened  to  certain  overtures  and  pro- 
mises made  by  the  Spanish  amb:i8sador,  left 
England,  renounced  the  Reformed  religion  at 
Brussels,  and  went  to  Rome.  At  St.  Peter's  he 
had  to  do  penance  on  his  knees,  with  a  halter 
on  his  neck,  but  he  is  said  to  have  relapsed  into 
indifierentisni.  He  was,  therefore,  in  1623,  in- 
uaruernted  by  the  Inquisition,  and  met  with  a 
mysterious  death  (1624).  His  corpse  was  pub- 
liuly  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
then  burnt,  and  the  ashes  strewed  into  the  Tiber. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  he  wrote: 
De  radiia  vi*u»  et  lucis;  De  potentate  regia  et 
usurpatioiie  pro  Tortura  Tmii,  under  the  assumed 
name  R.  Burchillia;  ExpotUio  coimiUi  stii  redi- 
tus  ex  Anglia  ;  Oratio  in  Romatun-um,  Xlll.  12 ; 
Les  eciieih  dii  nmij'rage  ehrelien.  He  also  edited 
the  hisioria  congilii  Tridentini  in  England. 

(Erdm.  Vhten,  Kirohengesch.  d.  16  u.  17 
Jahrh.,  Leipzig,  1710,  p.  392,  ff.;  Qarmdndi 
Hittoriarum  Galliae  ab  excettu  Henriei,  IV.  lib. 
3,  p.  196,  Amttelod.  1653, 8vo. ;  Theatrum  Euro- 
paeum,  T.  1,  p.  711.    Especially:  Joh.  Wolf- 

fang  J&ger,  Hist,  eeclei.  teeuli,  XVII.  Tubing. 
692,  p.    199-218;    ikhrokh,  neuere  Kirchen* 
gesch.  Bd.  4,  S.  433,  sqa.) 

W.  Kix>SB. — Ruetenik. 
Antonina,  Order  of  St.— About  the  close  of 
the  11th  century  an  epidemic  {saeer  morlnu) 
prevailed  in  France,  which  in  common  parlance 
was  called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  because  that  St. 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  cure  it.  Among 
others,  the  son  of  a  rich  nobleman  in  Dsuphiny, 
named  Gaston,  was  seised  with  the  disease 
(1093),  and  his  distressed  father  vowed  in  the 
church  of  S.  Didier  la  Motke,  in  which  the 
relics  of  the  saint  were  said  to  be  buried,  that 
if  his  son  (Quirin)  should  recover,  he  would 
devote  all  his  wealth  to  the  saint,  to  be  employed 
for  the  relief  of  those  suffering  from  the  malady. 
The  prayer  wns  heard,  and  the  vuw  kept,  Gaston 
having  been  further  confirmed  in  his  purpose  by 
a  dream.  He  immediately  erected  a  hospital 
for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted,  and  with  his  son 
and  eight  associates  attended  them.  The  soci- 
ety, at  flrat  a  fraternity  of  pions  laymen,  ob- 
tained permission  frum  Innocent  III.  to  build  » 
church  (1208).  Ilonorius  III.  allowed  the  mem- 
bers to  assume  monastic  vows  (1228).  Buniface 
VIII.  constituted  them  regular  canons,  under 
the  rules  of  St.  Augustine.  Their  dress  was  a 
black  mantle,  with  a  sky-blue  enamelled  T  upon 
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it  (tilluding  to  Ezek.  9  :  4),  which  nign  was  aUn 
visible  ua  their  Btaffg.  When  onllecting  aims 
thev  wore  a  small  bell  around  their  neck  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach.  The  people  annually 
gave  them  a  hog,  which  animal  (probably  with 
reference  to  Matth.  8)  was  sacred  to  St.  Anthony. 
The  Order  spread  in  France,  Germany.  Italy, 
and  other  countries.  Their  priors  called  them- 
selves commanders,  and  their  abbot  in  Vienna 
was  grand-master.  At  the  time  of  the  Rcfor- 
■matlon  the  Order  had  greatly  degenerated,  and 
'was  consequently  sulgeoted  to  much  reproach 

Icomp.  Scnelhorn,  Ergotzlicbkeicen,  II.  606). 
n  the  17th  century  efforts  were  made  to  reform 
the  Order,  but  with  limited  success.  In  the  18th 
century  it  combined  with  the  Order  of  Malthe- 
sians,  and  both  expired  together  {Hdyot,  Hiat.  d. 
Ordra  monast.,  II.  160 ;  Allgero.  Enoyc.  I.  4,  p. 
354 :  SchrSkh,  XXVII.  325,  Ac.;  StoUberg  (cont. 
by  Schmidt),  516 :  Biedenfdd,  Miinchsorden, 
Weimar,  1837,  II.  374,  4o.).  Haqknbalh.* 
Apelles. — (See  Marcion  and  his  school.) 
Aphartites,  AphanathchUes,  and  Ezr.  5  :  6 
Apharsachites,  a  nation,  or  two  closely  related 
nations,  of  which  we  know  ))ut  little  else  than  is 
stated  in  Ezra  4  :  2  and  6 :  6.  Some  have  iden- 
tified .them  with  the  Paraetaceni  of  Herodot.  1, 
101  :  Strabo  11,  522;  15,  732t  and  Pliny  H.  N. 
6,  29,  who  dwelt  between  Persia  and  Media; 
others,  as  Hiller  in  his  Onom.,  with  the  Parr- 
basians  in  East  Media.  Probably  they  were  one 
of  the  conquered  nations  who,  for  revolting  from 
the  Assyrians,  werp  punished  tike  the  Israelites 
(2  Kings  18  :  .32),  by  being  removed  from  their 
own  to  a  distant  land,  and  so  rendered  harmless. 
On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  names, 
Ewald  (Isr.  Gesch,  3,  a.  375),  following  Oetenius, 
regards  them  as  Persians,  who  called  themselves 
Apharsites  to  express  their  hostility  to  the  Jew- 
ish settlers  (Isr.  Gescb.  3,  6. 120),  aod  commend 
themselves  to  the  favor  of  the  kine  of  the  Per- 
sians. They  desired  to  be  regarded  as  two  dis- 
tinct tribes.  Vaibinobk.* 

Aphek  (Judges  1  :  31,  Aphik),  1)  A  city  of 
A.sbvr  (Josh.  19  :  30),  near  the  borders  of  the 
Sidonians  (Josh.  13  :  4),  which  the  Canaanites, 
however,  continued  to  occupy  (Judg.  1  :  31). 
The  modern  Afka,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Lebanon, 
and  on  the  road  between  B^ialbek  and  Byblus, 
may  be  iilentical  with  it  (Burkhardl  R.  I,  70; 
Ri-cliler,  107),  as  the  latter  is  evidenly  the 
'AifKixa  on  the  Adonis,  mentioned  by  Sozom.  2, 
5 ;  J-hcseb.  Constant.  3,  55 ;  Zosim.  1,  58.  2)  On 
the  other  band,  the  Aphek  named  in  1  Kings 
20  :  26.  30,  may  be  a  different  place,  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  Lake  Genesareth,  on  the 
highway  between  Damascus  and  Palestine. 
Eiisebius  alludes  to  a  castle  called  Apheca,  near 
Hippo  (OeseH.  and  Burkhardt,  R.  I.  539).  3) 
A  city  near  Jozreel  (1  Sam.  29  :  1).  4)  A  city 
near  Ezion-geber  (1  Sam.  4  :  1),  no  doubt  the 
same  with  that  named  in  Josh.  12  :  18. 

*  WlKlR. 

Aphthartodocetae,  a  party  of  Monophysites 
whiuh  arose  upiin  the  question  whether  the  body 
of  Christ  was  subject  to  corruption,  like  that  of 
man  since  the  fall  (trj  <|>>9p?).  They  denied  it. 
Thoy  were  aUo  called  Phantasists,  because  they  ■ 
8?«iiicd  to  regard  the  body  of  Christ  as  a  phan- , 
(asm.    Sometimes  they  were  styled  JuHanuii*,  ] 


after  Julius,  Bishop  of  Halicamaasas,  who  raainr 
tained  that  view.  Justinian  I.,  shortly  before  hii 
death,  pronounced  this  view  orthodox,  having  no 
doubt  been  misled  by  his  effort  to  restore  tho 
Monophysites  to  the  Oharch.  After  his  death 
the  matter  was  dropped.  Hekzoo.* 

Apion  was  an  E;;yptian  fWtm  Oasis.  But 
having  studied  in  Alexandria,  under  Apolloniui 
and  Didymus,  he  passed  for  an  Alexandrian. 
After  travelling  through  Greece  and  other  coun- 
tries he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  taught  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius.  His  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature  soon  raised  bis  reputation,  and  secured 
for  him  the  surname  fiiz^oi'  Tiberius  styled 
him  eymbalum  mundi;  and  on  account  of  big 
fondness  for  curiosities  Julius  Afric.  called  him 
ttipuyotatoi  ypoft/tarexuv.  He  was  equally  noted 
for  his  oratorical  and  dialectic  talents,  hence 
styled  ftuustmCxijf.  The  Alexandrians  could 
find  no  abler  advocate  of  their  cause  (see  Alex. 
Jeuu),  and  made  him  leader  of  the  embassy  sent 
to  accuse  the  Jews  before  Caligula  (Joseph.  Aiit. 
XVIII.  8,  1).  Although  he  boastingly  affirmed 
that  his  writings  would  confer  immortality  upoa 
those  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  his  works 
have  all  been  lost,  excepting  a  few  scraps,  tha 
most  important  of  whicn  have  been  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  his  opponents.  Among  his 
works  were  learned  commentaries  on  Homer, 
five  books  on  Egypt,  Sco.,  referred  to  by  Pliny, 
Gellios,  Aelian,  Athenius,  Ae.,  and  the  book 
against  the  Jews,  which  is  the  most  important, 
on  account  of  the  reply  of  Joiipphus  which  it 
called  forth.  He  also  assailed  the  Jews  in  other 
writings,  as  in  the  third  and  fourth  book  of  bis 
work  on  Egypt.  The  opinion  of  Sohliemann 
seems  probable,  that  this  Apion  is  the  person 
selected  by  the  author  of  the  Clementines,  aa 
the  representative  of  the  allegorical  mode  of  ex- 
plaining heathen  mythology.  (Comp.  JPabrieH 
bibl.  grace.  I.  503 ;  VII.  50 ;  Schliemann's  Cle- 
mentines, 111,  Ac.;  Bdhr  in  Fauly.  SchmUt- 
kenner,  de  rehas  jttdaicis,  I.  13.)        Hkrzoo.* 

ApooriaiaiilU.  —  During  the  period  dating 
from  Constantino,  in  which  the  Greek  emperor 
was  head  of  the  Church,  it  was  important  for 
the  several  patriarchs  to  maintain  oonnectioa 
with  the  imperial  court.  Hence  they  constantly 
kept  there  resident  legates,  called  anoxfteutfiat 
or  retponadUii,  because  they  notified  their  patri- 
archs of  imperial  orders  issued,  and  informed 
the  emperor  of  the  state  of  the  patriarchates. 
They  also  introduced  to  the  court  such  of  the 
metropolitans  or  bishops  of  their  resppotive 
patriarchates  as  visited  the  capital  (Just.  NoeelL 
o,  3).  There  was  one  also  (with  some  interrup- 
tioii!))  to  represent  Rome,  as  a  division  of  the 
Eastern  court.  Thomassin,  vetus  et  nova  Socles, 
discipl.  c.  bennet.  I.  107,  &o.  The  "Apocrisi- 
arius"  of  the  Prankish  Church  resembled  the 
above  only  in  name.    (See  Arehehaplain.) 

MwiR.* 

Apocalypae  of  Jolm.--(See  John.) 

Apocrypna  of  the  0.  T.— (See  Canon,  bib- 
lical, of  the  0.  T.) 

Apocrypha  of  the  H.  T.— (See  Pseudographt 
of  the  0.  T .  and  Apocr.  of  the  N.  T.) 

ApolinariSi  Clauditts  (not  Apollinaris,  ao- 
oordiug  to  most  MSS.  of  Phot.,  Euseb.  and  the 
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C*roi».  Pcueh.),  Bishop  of  Hierapolia,  the  chief 
neftt  uf  tradition  fur  the  Phrygian  Church, 
ira«  a  cntemporary  of  Mnlito,  an  A)x>logist,  and 
ao  opponent  i(f  Montanitm,  the  cradle  of  which 
ira«  indeed  bis  eccleRiaalical  province.  The 
binnm  of  hia  life  fell  in  the  reien  of  Marcus 
Aarcliuo  (160-180  A.  C),  anoording  to  Buseb. 
H.  E.  IV.  26,  Hieron.  lat.  vir.  ill.  o.  26,  and 
Photitu,  Ribl.  Cod.  14.  He  received  a  Grecian 
education,  and  was  a  prolific  ecclesiastical  writer. 
Of  his  numerous  and  widely-circulated  writings, 
we  are  as  yet  acquainted  with  (/nly  a  part,  and 
that  only  fnim  their  titles  and  fragments.  Eu- 
tebios  speaks  of  his  Apology  addressed  to  Mar- 
cos Anrelius.  As  he  mentions  in  this  the  ao- 
eunnt  of  the  prevalent  prayer  of  the  Ugiojulmi- 
tmtrit  {Eu3«o.  V.  5),  it  could  not  have  been 
eomposed  before  the  year  170,  the  period  of  the 
war  with  the  Marcomanni.  Besides,  he  also 
mentions  five  books  uf  Apulinaris  ><p6;  'tXK>i»a(, 
two  books  rttfi  irij^iMf,  two  books  Xpo;  'Uiainf, 
and  an  anti-heretical  treatise  against  Montanism 
lEuseb.  IT.  27 ;  V.  16),  which  last  is  quoted  by 
SerapiuD,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  bis  epistle  to 
Caricus  and  Pontius  {Etueb.  V.  19).  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  Photius  ( BM.  and  elsewhere),  refers 
to  a  treatise  tUfi  ivat^nof,  and  the  Ckron.  Pas- 
chale  (ed.  Dindorf,  I.  p.  13),  giives  two  fragments 
on  the  Passover,  respecting  which  see  Weitzel, 
Passover  Festival,  p.  19.  With  the  exception 
of  these  two  fragments,  which  have  been  sus- 
pected without  proper  ground,  nothing  of  all  bis 
writings  has  been  preserved.  Even  the  tiifo. 
lif  rtpr  'Oxxa/tnx"*  itiiuXtta  Nwi^^opa  fOb  dforoxo, 
Lip«.  1772,  2  vols,  fol.,  contains  only  fragments 
of  the  younger  Apolinaris. 

WiiTziL. — Apple. 

ApoDilUtris,  the  elder. —  (See  the  foflowing 
article.) 

ApoUinarifl  (ApaUinarius),  the  younger, 
Bish»p  uf  Laodieea,  in  Syria,  was  the  son  of 
Apollinaris,  the  elder,  an  Alexandrian  by  birth, 
who,  after  he  had  studied  the  languages  (ra 
vpofi^rixa)  in  Berytus,  and  then  in  Laodieea, 
D<>caine  a  presbyter  in  the  latter  city.  Socrates, 
III.  16,  relates  of  bim,  to  wit,  the  elder,  that  in 
order  to  render  the  edict  of  tlie  Emperor  Julian 
harmless,  according  to  which  Christians  were 
forbidden  to  study  the  ancient  literature,  or  to 
give  instructions  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
compenaate  the  Christians  for  the  loss  of  that 
literature,  he  made  a  poetic  version  of  the  histo- 
rical books  of  the  Old  Testament  The  son 
•orpassed  the  father  in  talent  and  learning ;  be 
was  more  prolific  as  a  writer,  and  renderea  him- 
self meritorious  in  the  service  of  Christianity  ; 
be  wai<  teacher  of  elocution  in  Laodieea,  after- 
wards lector  (335),  and  performed,  in  reference 
to  the  edict  of  Julian,  services  similar  to  those 
of  bis  father  {Sozom.  V.  18).'  As  these  labors, 
though  less  important,  were  well  received  by 
many,  so  his  defence  of  Christianity  in  general 
igainst  Porphyry,  and  Nicene  orthodoxy  against 
Eanomios  and  Marcellus,  proved  to  him  a  spe- 
eitl  recommendation.  Thus  he  alio  came  into 
Awoeotioa  with  Athanasius,  the  chief  repre- 
leolative   of    the   latter,  who  considered   him 


I  Ogiggi.  relates  nothing  of  tbo  kind  coDeeming  the 
biktr  Soeratea  nothing  coueerning  the  ton. 


worthy  of  high  regard.  Tie  wrote  ezpositinni 
of  several  books  of  the  Bible,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, like  his  other  treatises,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  fragments,  have  been  lost. 
Though  he  had  been  previously  excommunicated 
by  the  Arian  bishop,  Theodotas  of  Laodieea, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  heathen  rhetorician  Euiphanius,  he  subse- 
quently, in  a  period  when  Ananism  was  on  the 
decline,  received  the  episcopal  dignity  in  his 
own  city. 

He  served  as  a  prominent  supporter  of  the 
Nicene  Symbol,  fur  which  be  labored  and  suf- 
fered (by  his  temporary  excommunication). 
The  defence  of  this  Symbol  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Arian  parties,  promoted  at  the  same  time 
the  cbriatological  theory  which  he  started,  and 
by  means  of  which  he  became  more  particularly 
known.  Arius  had  taught  that  the  Logos  ha^ 
taken  the  place  of  the  pneumatic  principle  in 
Christ,  which  view  was  a  point  of  support  for 
his  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  As  be  asserted  a 
mutability  of  the  will  in  Christ,  he  inferred  from 
this,  that  the  Logos,  from  which  all  activity  of 
the  will  proceeded,  because  it  supplied  the  place 
of  the  pneumatic  principle,  was  not  divine  in  its 
nature.  Apollinaris  thought,  accordingly,'  that 
he  could  defeat  the  Arians  with  their  own  wev 
pons;  be  believed  that  this  point  ought  to  be 
conceded  to  the  Arians,  and  that  only  in  this 
way  should  the  Nicene  Symbol  be  held. 

The  point  of  time  at  which  he  came  forward 
with  bis  heresy,  cannot  be  determined  with 
entire  accuracy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Council 
of  Alexandria,  already  in  the  year  362  rejected 
hia  view.  This  was  done  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  venerated  man,  but  it  has  not 
as  yet  been  proved  that  at  that  time  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  been  reported  concerning  him.  It 
will,  however,  ever  remain  remarkable,  that  his 
deputies  present  at  that  Synod  subscribed  their 
names  to  its  resolutions,  and  that  Athanasius 
first  appeared  against  bim  in  the  year  371. 
Basil  observed  the  new  turn,  which  he  made  in 
his  views  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  371. 

His  views  were  set  forth  in  treatises,  which, 
unfortunately,  like  the  rest  of  bis  works,  have 
been  lost,  with  the  exception  of  fragments. 
These  are  found  in  the  epistle  of  Oregnry  of 
Nazianzns,  in  the  Antirrhetieus  ed.  Zacoffni 
( OaUandii  biU.  Tom.  VI.)  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
and  in  Theodoret,  haerel.  fab.  4,  8.  and  in  bis 
dialogue.  Besides,  fragments  of  his  letters  are 
found  in  Leontius  Byzantius  (c.  590)  in  Gall, 
bibl.  T.  XII.  Fragments  of  all  kinds  are  col- 
lected in  Mcf/i  Set,  vett.  nov.  coll.  Tom.  VII. 

The  theory  of  Apollinaris  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, because  it  uncovered  certain  weak  points, 
chasms  and  contradictions  in  the  Nicene  doc- 
trine, whilst  in  a  state  of  formation  among  its 
advocates,  and  becanse  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
significant  prelude  to  the  later  christological 
controversies.'  In  itself  considered,  it  moreover 
possesses  scientific  contents  and  character. 
Apollinaris  had  made  the  observation,  that  the 
formulas  of  faith  hod  been  received  without  due 
examination  and  insight  into  that  which  flowed 


*  Domor  sujt :  he  is  the  first  who  began  to  elaborate 

the  Trinitarian  r«iulta  ahriatologicalljr. 
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from  them.  He,  therefore,  in  the  w«t  of  oppo- 
sitiiin,  placed  emph-.tsix  on  the  view  that  faith, 
aeparately  cunsidered,  i«  not  to  be  regarded  na 
■oraethinij  good,  but  aiust  be  Rubjected  to  severe 
trial  first,  so  that  it  may  not  be  mixed  up  with 
Jewish  nod  heathen  errors. 

The  view  which  befcan  to  asRume  form  among 
the  Nioeniana,  appeared  to  him  particularly 
untonabie,  namely,  that  in  Christ,  as  the  Synod 
of  Nice  tau);ht,  there  was  not  only  an  equality 
of  eKsenoe  with  Ood,  but  also  as  that  Synod  had 
besides  at  least  prexupposed,  an  equality  of 
essence  with  man,  that  is,  that  in  Christ  a  per- 
fect God  and  a  perfect  and  complete  man  had 
been  united.  The  untenability  of  such  a  mode 
of  conception  pressed  itself  upon  him  from  all 
sides,  whether  he  sought  to  construe  it  ontolo- 
gically,  psychologically  or  dogmatically,  or 
whether  ne  considered  it  in  its  consequences. 
He  thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out 
such  an  idea,  without  falling  into  an  absurdity, 
and  without  sacrificing  the  essential  points  of 
faith  in  Christ  and  the  redemption  wrought  out 
through  him,  or  without  falling  into  heretical 
by-paths.  We  have  thus  given  the  chief  points 
of  bis  polemics,  and  the  basis  of  his  theory. 

1.  lie  taught,  therefore,  that  a  perfect  God 
and  a  perfect  man  could  not  coalesce  into  one 
person.  This  leading  proposition  of  bis  pole- 
mics, upon  which,  as  Bauer  justly  observes,  his 
whole  theory  rests,  turns  again  through  various 
changes  into  different  fragments:  if  a  perfect 
God  united  himself  to  a  perfect  man,  the  perfect 
with  the  imperfect,  then  there  are  two  Sons 
of  God,  a  proper  (ifivaft)  and  an  improper 
one  (^iro;).  Gr.  Antirrh.  c.  42.  The  same 
thought  comes  forward  without  concealment 
in  Majus:  "two  thinking  and  willing  beings 
(tvo  »o<f>a  xu  ^eXyftuea)  cannot  be  united 
in  one  being."  Under  the  most  general  view 
ApoUinaris  expresses  this  thought  thus:  two 
perfect  beings,  t.  «.  beings  endowed  with  all 
their  attributes,  cannot  become  one  (Svo  r«Xfca 
it  yma^  ov  ivvara*  in  Athaa.  adv.  Ap.  lib.  I.). 
lie  therefore  looks  upon  the  (w^puxo^co;,  the 
result  of  this  conception,  accurditig  to  an  ex- 
pression discovered  by  himself,  as  a  kind  of 
monster,  and  places  it  in  the  same  category  as 
the  mythological  creatures,  the  minotaur,  and 
animals  formed  out  of  the  horse  and  the  hart 
{ijtttiXa^).  out  of  the  goat  and  the  hart  (tfta/yf 
Xofiot).     {Or.  Antirrh.  e.  49.) 

2.  But  this  conception  also  seemed  to  him  to 
detract  from  the  realitr  of  redemption,  or  rather, 
to  render  it  impossible,  and  this  in  a  two-fold 
relation.  He  taught,  to  wit,  that  where  there  is 
a  perfect  man  there  must  necessarily  be  sin 
(oxov  I'fXttOf  dc^puxoi,  ix(i  a/xafria.  Ath.  lib.  1). 
More  particularly  he  placed  the  sin  of  man  in 
his  vov;,  not  as  if  the  nesh  and  the  animal  soul 
were  inactive  in  it,  but  sin,  he  taught,  can  take 
place  only  where  the  novf  participates  in  it  (Ath. 
1,  2).  If,  then,  there  was  a  human  spirit  in 
Christ  the  ww;,  sin  most  necessarily  have  its  seat 
in  him,  and  he  most  have  been  unable  to  bring 
under  subjection  to  himself  the  resisting  soul, 
and  to  complete  in  himself  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion in  an  actual  way.  "The  human  race  neeas 
an  immutable  spirit  (not  one  that  changes'  to 
evil,  itfuttw  rov),  one  that  may  not  succumb 


to  the  flesh  through  weakness  of  the  onder- 
standing,  but  without  violence  bring  it  into  h.ir- 
mony  with  itself.  But  according  to  Apollinarit 
the  suffering  of  Christ  is  also  deeply  degraded, 
and  loses  its  atoning  character,  if  we  suppose 
that  there  is  a  porfi-ct  man  in  Christ.  Then, 
inasmuch  as  humanity  in  Christ  cannot  coalesce 
into  one  with  perfect  Deity,  just  because  he  is 
perfect,  and  stands  only  mechanically  side  by 
side  with  it,  it  follows  that  Christ  suffer*  ss  a 
mere  man,  is  crucified  as  a  mere  man,  dies  as  a 
mere  man,  and  that  his  divine  nature  was  not 
thereby  at  all  affected ;  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this,  however,  is,  that  the  djvine 
power  of  the  atonement  and  of  redemption  is 
taken  away  from  his  sufferings  and  death." 
But  one  man's  death  does  not  destniy  death ! ' 
ApoUinaris  gives  to  this  objection  still  another 
turn.  "If  there  is  another  and  a  different 
being  in  Christ,  then  the  unity  and  identity  of 
worship  is  destroyed,  for  we  are  not  allowed  to 
worship  equally  the  creature  and  Creator,  Gud 
and  man." 

3.  Furthermore,  ApoUinaris  maintained  — 
and  experience  has  confirmed  it — that  this  con- 
ception may  lead  to  heretical  views,  just  because 
it  cannot  be  carried  out.  Fur  the  human  of  the 
Logos  is  thus  changed  into  an  operation  of 
the  Logos  in  man  (ro  dv^puxtwy  rov  Xojfo*  itf 
i»t()ytuu>  trt»  iv  ov^puTiy  lurafiaXkovttf).  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  Christ  would  be  enlightened  by 
the  same  wisdom  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  all 
other  men.  He  would  then  not  be  the  heavenly 
man  of  which  the  Scriptures  speak,  but  the 
habitation  of  the  divine  being  (tV^Eot  —  >(u>(). 
This,  however,  would  ocmtradict  the  Scripture 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Councils.  Paul  uf 
Samosata,  Photinusand  Marcellus'  had  brought 
this  doctrine  forward,  and  it  was  opeuly  and 
before  the  whole  rejected. 

Thus  the  polemic  of  ApoUinaris  runs  out  in 
the  end  into  the  following  dilemma:  either  the 
human  gains  the  preponderance,  so  that  the  ex- 
istence uf  God  in  Christ  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  existence  of  God  in  other  men,  which  the 
Greeks  and  the  heathen  could  also  believe;  or, 
if  jthe  specific  in  Christ  comes  to  be  recoj^ixed, 
and  to  be  apprehended  as  a  full  revelation  of 
God,  then  the  human  must  not  have  been  com- 
plete in  him,  and  the  true,  the  full  being  of  Gud 
IS  necessarily  connected  with  this  incompleteness 
of  the  human  in  Christ,  and  indeed  conditioned 
by  means  of  it,  as  well  as  the  true  coalescence 
of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ,  his  sinless- 
noes,  redemption  and  reconciliation  through  him, 
and  the  religious  character  of  the  worship  which 
is  paid  to  his  person. 

This  view,  upon  which  then  with  him  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith  and  its  reasona- 
bleness also  depend,  be  now  sought  to  discuss 
psychologically,  since  he  marked  out  accurately 
the  boundaries  where  the  ordinary  human  in 
Christ  ceased,  and  where  the  divine  began,  and 
had  its  peculiar  seat;  to  this  the  charge  of  bis 
opponents  refers,  that  be  treated  the  doctrines  of 


'  ivifm-n  iaoant  n  Kmnfyti  nr  iafm  (8r.  Al- 
tirrh.  c.  41).  ,  „ 

■  Here  ApoUinsris  apprehends  the  dootrin*  of  lur- 
oellus  altogether  fklseljr. 
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faith  with  mnthematical  precixion  (Yto/icfpwat^ 
ibioSiilaii  xa*  arayxa'^).  lie  went  back,  t'lir  in- 
Mance,  appealiii;;  to  the  example  of  the  apostle 
Pan),  to  the  nnuit-nt  tripartite  ilivision  of  human 
utore;  1)  Spirit  (^tvcv/ut  rov;  -^vxt  Xoytxa),  the 
mntive,  the  i<elf-HCtive  principle  in  man  awo- 
xtn^or ;  2)  Soul  i-^xv  °')u>yo$)  i  3)  Bud/.  The 
fir>t  he  denieit  to  Onrist.' 

With  unaoibij^uous  upennedH,  and  indeed  with 
a  cprtiin  dejtree  of  lioldnes8,  he  expresiies  him- 
(elf  with  r<-ference  to  this  point.  ChriHt  lacked 
precisely  that  which  conHtitutes  the  eMenoe  uf 
man,  to  xvptatatoi'.  In  this  respect  he  was  not 
of  tht!  liaoie  essenue  with  us.  He  was  not  roan, 
but  just  like  a  roan,  i>f  ew^furtof  (Philipp.  2,  7). 
Jost  on  this  account  he  could  be  without  sin. 
The  fact  that  there  was  no  human  vov;  in  him 
niaj  s<'rre  as  a  proof  that  there  was  no  contest 
with  sin  (aaxi;a($)  in  Christ.  In  this  way,  then, 
the  human  is  also  actually  united  with  the 
dirine  in  him,  which  is  not  possible  so  long  as 
the  human,  so  to  speak,  retains  its  head,  its 
Avnyta,  its  ovroxtn^oy,  its  peculiar  active  prin- 
ciple. There  is  therefore  actually  but  one 
nature  in  Christ,  which  has  a  divine  and  a  hu- 
man side ;  the  connection  of  these  two  elements 
is  so  organic,  that  the  predicates  of  both  can  be 
Butoally  interchanged  {amriiu^raait  tuv  ovo- 
luM,r<Mi),  so  that  it  may  be  said,  "  the  Son  of  man 
is  from  heaven,  and  the  Son  of  God  was  born. 
God  died,  the  Jews  crucified  God."  As  in  this 
way  the  meritoriousness  of  Christ's  suffering 
and  death,  and  of  ciiurse  redemption,  can  be  set 
forth  more  safely,  so  the  flesh  of  Christ  can  also 
b«  worshipped  without  idolatry,  so  far  as  it 
forms  an  integral  element  of  his  personality  (i; 
oopt  roi)  xvfxoii  xposxvi'MTou  xa^  iv  cart  Apoounov 
xoi  in  ^uor  fur'  avTov).  It  is  in  agreement  with 
this  that  the  Logos  had  in  himself  eternally  the 
appiintment  to  become  man  in  an  historical 
form  ;  that  in  becoming  man  he  became  what 
he  was  by  nature  in  principle  (^»)  (Or. 
Antirrhet  c.  15).  The  divinity  uf  the  Son  in 
Itself  was  this,  to  be  man  from  the  beginning 
onward  {ib.  c.  13);  which  conception,  perhaps, 
com?sp»nded  with  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  a 
xoaiiof  rtnjtof,  which  was  so  ezpliiined,  and  cer- 
tainly misunderstood  by  his  opponents,  espe- 
cially Gregory  of  NyAsa,  as  if  Apollinaris  had 
said  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  itself  was  eternal, 
and  bad  come  from  heaven ;  this  was  putting 
a  gross  sense  upon  his  view,  a  caricature  of 
it,  na  it  could  come  forward  only  among  some 
of  the  less  acute  thinkers  of  his  disciples.  It 
eertJiinly  followed  by  necessity  from  his  anxifu- 
^rcuKf  Tcw  iro/tatuv,  when  logically  carried  out. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  Apollinaris  himself 
tbaa  understood  it. 

But  now  so  far  as  it  is  implied  in  this  view, 
that  the  Logos  has  in  itself  a  side  corresponding 
to  humanity,  and  related  to  it,  which  in  the 
iocamatioD   passed  from  the  region  of  ideal 


'  He  ezprenes  the  saoie  thing,  aonetimca  more  tim- 
ely, io  sarb  a  niaooer  that  be  oomprebended  under  the 
Uea  of  'P'XI  ""  antire  >piritufil  being  of  men,  and 
deoied  the  4*Xi  ^  Chriat,  in  that  he  appealed  to  the 
&<t  thai  it  wa«  written,  the  Word,  not  the  '^l'X'l<  "aa 
■ad*  fleab ;  wbioh  aerved  aa  »  proof  that  the  auspiclon 
«f  bererodozjr,  whieb  from  bia  time  was  thrown  npoo 
thu  tripartit*  division  of  man,  waa  nnfuaodad. 


being  into  actuality,  we  must  suppose  a  diff'ef- 
ence  between  the  Logos  and  the  Father,  the  per- 
fect God,  so  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  a 
perfect  God  nor  a  perfect  man,  but  a  destruction 
of  the  distinctively  human  and  divine  elements 
in  him.  This  is  owing  to  his  peculiarity  as  an 
intermediate  being  between  God  and  man, 
formed  out  of  God  and  man.  For  no  interme- 
diate being  retains  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
of  both  kinds  of  properties,  by  which  it  exists, 
uninjured,  but  rather  in  some  degree  blended 
{ovSt/tia  Si  /itaortif  axarcpa;  ixti  tof  axfvnftaf  c{ 
vXox%9;pov  oMa  fuptxu;  uttiuiuy/ttvat).  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  uunKistunlly  Apollinaris  aKio  carries 
out  this  view,  in  that  he  cites  the  instances  of 
the  mule  as  an  intermediate  being  between  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  of  gray  color  as  the  union  of 
white  and  black,  of  spring  as  intermediate  be- 
tween winter  and  summer,  and  very  plainly 
compares  Christ  to  them  (/uaarijf  it  >eov  x<w 
dv^punov  iv  Xpisr9  ovx  "pa  ovrc  ■ii'^puffof  oXof 
ovT<  e>to<<  "^^  ^ov  xa*  w^puKov  tu^tf,  in  Majua, 
Tom.  VII.). 

In  Christ  the  two  constituent  elements  of  his 
being,  belonging  respectively  to  a  distinct  being, 
are  in  part  neutralized,  and  accordingly  reduced 
to  the  unity  of  a  now  being,  which  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  the  two.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  one  nature 
in  Christ  (/ua  ^vaif).  Thus  the  theory  of  Apol- 
linaris seems  to  pasts  over  into  a  modification  of 
the  Nicene  i/ioovauii  tif  xarpt,  fcXcto;  ^lOf. 
Nevertheless,  when  more  closely  considered,  the 
receding  of  the  dxpori;;  of  the  divine  in  Christ 
appears  to  pertain  to  his  life  upon  earth,  to  his 
emptying  himself  (xtvusi;),  and  to  come  to  an 
end  in  the  glorification  of  bis  humanity. 

This  in  the  main  is  the  doctrine  of  Apolli- 
naris. So  far  he  formed  the  strongest  antago- 
nism to  the  School  of  Antiooh,  several  repre- 
sentatives of  which  also  combated  him  sharply. 
He  belonged  to  the  Syrio  historico-exegetical 
school  by  birth,  and  by  his  ezegetical  writings, 
but  be  iormed.  at  the  same  time,  an  internal 
antagonism  to  its  ruling  tendency. 

His  doctrine  excited  much  att«ntion.  Tho 
well  established  reputation  of  the  venerable 
man,  his  meritorious  services  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  the  undeniable  difficulties  discovered  by 
him,  wbioh  the  mode  of  conception  as  yet  deve- 
loping itself  among  the  Nicenians  presented, 
the  difficulties  and  contradictions  in  which  he 
involved  himself,  the  important  objections  to 
which  bis  own  theory  was  justly  liable,  and,  la 
addition  to  this,  the  circumstance  that  Apolli- 
naris did  not  stand  alone  in  seeking  to  dissemi- 
nate  his  view,  because  many  before  him,  uocon- 
sciously  and  independently  of  bim,  might  have 
cherished  the  same  view — all  this  makes  it  quite 
intelligible  to  us  that  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  his  time  took  sides  against  him 
in  written  refutations,  some  of  which  were  full 
and  complete:  Aihanaaiui  in  two  books  against 
Apollinaris,  without  mentioning  him,  however 
(the  title  given  above  is  wanting  in  the  most 
ancient  codices  of  the  work,  and  the  name  of 
Apollinaris  does  not  come  forward  in  the  work 
itself);  Ortffory  of  Naziamen  in  bis  epistles  to 
Nectarius  and  Cledonius;  Oregory  of  Nyna  m 
the  Antirrh.;    Basil.  M.   in   several    epistles. 
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However  much  theoe  tbeologiann  reprobated  the 
doctrine  of  ApolltnAriR,  however  mnny  errors 
they  also  found  in  it,  it  may  nevertheless  be  seen 
that  they  labored  under  a  certain  degree  of  em- 
bnrrnKxment ;  wherefore  Athansaius  starts  out 
with  the  assertion  that  the  full  truth  of  Christ's 
nature  is  for  us  something  inoom mensurable  (6 
ixtj^vof  jfptsfo;  ovx'  vxo  iy^fto/tivov  Xoyiafiov 
tiaypaftiacriu).  All  these  men  attacked  him  on 
the  Uniik  or  the  rear  rather  than  in  front,  though 
thPKO  their  attacks  are  the  best,  and  the  only 
strong  lines  which  they  could  bring  forward 
against  him.  No  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
theologians  refuted  the  chief  objection  of  Apol- 
linaris,  that  two  persons  cannot  form  one  person. 
They  either  did  not  proceed  to  meet  it  properly, 
or  in  their  refutation  they  laid  open  their  own 
weak    points,    since    they    unconsciously    ap- 

Sroacbed  the  view  of  Apollinaris,  or  fell  irome- 
iately  into  the  error  which  be  endeavored  to 
•void  by  means  of  his  theory,  and  so  on  their 
part  oimfirmed  the  dilemma  in  which  he  com- 
prehended the  polemics  against  the  Nicene 
mode  of  conception.  For  example,  when  Ore- 
gory  of  Naziansen  teaches  that  whilst  he  was 
one  thing  be  was  also  something  else  (t.  e.  the 
determinations  of  his  consciousness  were  inter- 
changeable), not  that  he  was  one  person  and  a 
different  person  also  (t.  e.  the  identity  of  his 
consciousness  did  not  disappear),  where  is  the 
in^ftutof  rcXfUK)  the  personal  ego  of  man? 
Where,  it  may  also  be  asked,  is  the  >«>;  tt\tu>{, 
the  personnlity  of  the  divine  t  In  drawing  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  outer  and  inner 
man,  he  does  just  what  Apollinaris  did.'  When 
the  same  Gregory  says :  "  that  I,  one  and  the 
same  person,  can  also  receive  into  myself  the 
human  as  well  as  the  Holy  Spirit,"  he  places 
the  being  of  Ood  according  to  quality  on  a  level 
with  the  being  of  God  in  all  other  men.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  does  not  help  himself  any  better  in  the 
Antirrh.  o.  42,  54.  Apollinaris  was  not  only 
opposed  in  writings,  especially  in  375,  when, 
having  left  the  communion  of  the  Church,  he 
began  to  form  a  sect  of  his  own.  In  the  same 
year  a  Roman  Synod,  under  Damasns,  pro- 
nounced sentence  against  him,  and  the  (Ecu- 
menical Synod  in  particular  in  381.  He  died 
in  the  year  390.  Imperial  decrees  persecuted 
bis  followers  in  388,  397,  428.  The^  returned 
in  part  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  part,  at 
a  later  period,  fell  in  with  the  Monophysites, 
whose  doctrine  was  properly  preformed  in  Apol- 
linaris. Concerning  him  compare  Bauer,  Tri- 
nity, I.  685 :  Donur,  History  of  the  Doctrine 
concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,  2d  ed.  1845,  p. 
975.  HiRZOG. — Apple. 

Apollonia,  St.,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alex,  to  B.  Fabius  of  Antiooh  (Euseb. 
\  I.  41),  was  a  maiden  woman  (ytaf^trof)  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Decian  persecution. 
Dionysius  calls  her  a  ftftdfivtm,  meaning  proba- 
blv  a  deaconess  of  riper  years  (see  Suieenu). 
Aner  seizing  her  and  beating  her  so  violently 
•boot  the  face  that  her  teeth  were  knocked  out, 
her  persecutors  prepared  a  yjn,  and  threatened 
to  burn  her  if  she  aid  not  join  them  in  cursing 

'  Ath.  c.  Ap.  I,  2.  Stn  rtii  Uuin  (v  i/up  iriotiwn 
iip*(  hmpint  lp'}(fiwT^ 


Christ.  For  an  instant  she  seemed  to  refleol^ 
and  then  suddenly  sprang  into  the  flaming  pile 
and  perished.  Some  ancient  writers  cited  this 
case  in  defence  of  such  self-immolation.  Bat 
Augustine  replied  that  Apollonia  was  justified 
only  because  she  acted  under  a  special  divine 
impulse,  and  that  unless  this  was  felt,  her  ex- 
ample should  not  be  imitated.  Hxazoo.* 

Apolloniufl  of  Tyana,  a  magician  of  the  first 
century,  who  astonished  the  world  by  his  visions 
( having,  y.  t.  whilst  in  Ephesus,  had  a  spiritual 
vision  of  the  death  of  Doinitian  at  the  instant  of 
its  occurrence  in  Rome  !|,  and  who,  after  his 
decease,  received  divine  honors  in  bis  native 
city  (Dio.  Cant.  68,  18;  Lue.  Alex.  5).  In 
this  article  we  note  only  historical  facts  con- 
cerning him.  He  was  brought  more  promi- 
nently into  view  by  a  biography  of  him,  written 
by  the  sophist,  tl  Pbilostratus  (A.  D.  200). 
This  professes  to  be  derived  from  relisbia 
sources,  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses,  Ac.,  but 
gives  such  glowing  and  fantastic  accounts  of  his 
character  and  works,  that  it  merits  no  confi- 
dence. It  represents  his  death  as  having  been 
quite  as  mysterious  as  his  character  and  life 
were  transcendent  and  wonderful,  rather  resem- 
bling a  translation  to  heaven  than  an  actual 
dissolution.  The  allusions  to  Christianity  found 
in  this  remarkable  biography  would  long  since 
have  been  admitted  by  all ;  but  as  no  express 
analogy  is  drawn  between  Apollonins  and 
Christ,  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ac- 
count for  the  obvious  coincidences,  but  not  very 
Batisfactorily,  until  Dr.  Baur  (in  his  ApoIInnioi 
of  T.  and  Christ,  Tub.  Zeitscbr.,  1832,  4),  proved 
inoontrovertably  that  Ap.  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  heathen  counterpart  of  Christ ;  that  the  pa- 
rallel drawn  involved,  indeed,  an  opposition  to 
Christianity,  but  merely  one  which  was  designed 
to  show  that  Heathenism  could  lay  claim  to 
equal  wonders  with  Christianity.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  regarding  this  biography  as  an  innocent 
attempt  to  make  out  an  anology  between  hea- 
thenism and  Christianity,  it  must  be  condemned 
as  a  scheme  for  resisting  and  neutralizing  the 
growing  influence  of  Christianity,  and  for  pre- 
venting or  postponing  the  threatened  downfiill 
of  paganism, — a  scheme  originated  by  a  circle 
of  intelligent  heathens  whom  the  Empress  Ju- 
lia Domna  had  gathered  around  her. 

Dr.  RiBCCHn.* 

ApoUonins.  Two  men  of  this  name  occar 
in  the  2nd  century.  One  a  Christian  writer 
[fxxKiidtaatumf  avyya^ivf)  probably  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, author  of  a  work  against  the  Montanists, 
written  during  the  life  of  Montanus  and  his  two 
prophetesses  (Euteb.  V.  18).  The  Apoll.  of 
whom  Euseb.  (V.  21)  and  Jerome  (in  Caial.) 
speak  is  a  different  person.  Jerome  styles  him 
a  senator  and  writer,  whilst  Euseb.  merely  says 
that  be  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  bis  learning 
and  philosophy  among  Roman  Christians,  and 
that  ne  delivered  an  impressive  apeeoh  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity  before  the  Roman  Senate. 
He  suffered  martyrdom  under  Commodus  (186). 

Hkrzoo.* 

Apolloi  (abbreviated  from  Apollonins),  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  skilled  in  the  Scriptures,  vras 
more  specially  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  by  Aquila  and  Friscilla,  in  Ephe- 
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•OS.    From  thence  be  went  to  Corinth  ( Acts  18,  | 
H,  ^.),  and  preached  the  Giinpel.    After  he 
left  Corinth  divisions    arose,   and    one   party 
(igMOSt  bis  will,  of  course,)  called  themselves 
bj  bis  name  (1  Cor.  1  :  12).     About  this  time 
be  was  invited  to  revisit  Corinth,  but  eicused ' 
himself  (I  Cor.  16  :  12).     There  is  good  reason 
for  sopposinj;  that  Titus  3  :  13,  alludes  to  him.  I 
Bj  many  (including  Luther)  it  is  supposed  that 
be  may  be  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Db  Wrrri.* 

Apologetics,  (see  ApoloffUt);  the  science 
which  lays  down  the  principles  and  rules,  ao- 
cording  to  which  Christianity  is  to  be  defended. 
It  Is  distinguished  from  apology,  which  is  the 
defence  itself,  and  is.  therefore,  related  to  it,  as 
theory  to  practice.  The  defence  of  Christianity, 
tprioging  originally  from  a  practical  want,  and 
changing  its  position  with  the  change  of  rela- 
tions, was  compelled  to  take  a  scientific  charac- 
ter as  scientific  knowledge  advanced.  It  is  the 
tiak  of  a  theological  encyclopaedia  to  define  the 
proTinoe  and  relative  position  of  this  science. 
And  there  is  scarcely  a  theological  science  about 
which  encyclopeedists  differ  so  much  as  concern- 
bg  this  one.  Some,  as  already  NoesseU  (Ger- 
man Museum,  for  August,  1783),  and  after  him 
TkUuck  [Miscellaneous  Writings,  1,  p.  376), 
bare  denied  that  Apologetics  should  be  consi- 
dered as  a  separate  science.  Others  have  con- 
nected it  with  other  sciences :  some  with  bibli- 
ctl  criticism,  and  the  introduction  to  the  New 
Tnt,  because  they  believed  that  its  task  was 
chiefly  to  defend  tbie  genuineness  of  the  canon  ; 
Others  have  referred  it  to  the  prolegomena  of 
do^atics,  and  also  confounded  it  with  the 
philnsophy  of  religion.  Schleierniacber  (Dar- 
itellung  des  tbeologisch.  Stud.)  places  it  as  a 
philosopbico-theological  science,  together  with 
polemics,  at  the  commencement  of  theological 
nady,  and  makes  the  whole  of  Christian  theo- 
logj  rest  upon  apologetical  presuppositions ;  for 
there  can  only  be  theological  truths  for  him,  to 
whom  Christianity  is  a  truth  (in  the  highest 
•ense  of  the  word).  However,  there  is  danger 
that  apologetics  may  become  formal  and  empty, 
when  pla(^  at  the  commencement  of  theology 
^thont  previous  historical  and  ezegetical  study. 
On  account  of  these  difGcutties,  others  have  pre- 
ferred to  place  it  at  the  introduction  of  syxtem- 
»tic  theology,  as  the  science  of  theological  prin- 
ciples. Thus,  Pelt,  in  his  Encyclopasdia.  In 
Ister  times  the  attempt  has  finally  been  made  to 
•oonect  it  as  a  practical  science  with  practical 
**ology.  Thus,  JTwj/en  :  the  position  of  apolo- 
getics and  polemics  in  a  Theol.  Encyrlopgedia 
Widien  nnd  Kritiken.  1846,  4,  893  eq.). 
Whatever  position  may  be  given  to  it,  the  mat- 
'ter  of  most  importance  is  t<i  define  its  scientific 
j«ovinee.  Before  I  can  give  direction,  hou) 
Christianity  may  be  most  skilfully  defended 
(which  may  be  called  apologetical  tactics  and 
•twtegr),  I  must  myself  be  clearly  convinced 
concerning  the  last  grounds  of  it;  1  must  have 
••''•dy  vindicated  for  it  the  character  of  truth 
ttd  divinity,  and  have  justified  it  befi>re  my 
•wn  jodgment.  This  can  only  take  place  on 
»«  foundation  of  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

"hen,  for  instance,  this  philoHophy  undertakes 
to  demonstrate  the  idea  of  religion,  it  is  the  task 


of  apologetics  to  conduct  the  historical  and  phi- 
losophical argument,  and  show  that  Christianity 
is  not  only  a  religion  (amon^  others),  but  the 
absolute  religion,  t.  e.  the  religion  which  is  or- 
dained to  bring  salvation.  This  is  what  is  also 
called  the  argument  for  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  Christianity.  Comp.  especially  LecMer,  on 
the  idea  of  apologetics,  a  historioal  contribution 
towards  determining  the  province,  method,  and 
position  of  this  science  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1839,  3). 
Hind,  on  Christian  apologetics,  Zurich,  1843. 
If  we  trace  the  history  of  apologedcs,  we  find 
that  the  effort  was  early  made  to  treat  it  scien- 
tifically, but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  18tb  cent  that  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  science.  Thus,  already  in  1707,  Chriiiian 
V.  Wolf  gave  a  methodus  demmuitrandi  verit» 
(em  raigionU  Christiana  in  the  ac^is  erudilo- 
rum ;  and  later,  others  attempted  the  same.  So 
also  the  Dane,  Erasmus  Mueller,  Copenhagen, 
1810.  Since  Plank  the  name  Apologetics,  as  a 
science,  has  been  established.  Nevertheless, 
the  most  of  the  so-called  systems  of  Apologetics 
still  retained  the  character  of  scientific  apolo- 
gies, and  only  in  later  times  have  the  two  been 
distinctly  kept  apart.  In  1819,  K.  H.  Sack  first 
published  a  sketch  of  Christian  apologetics,  in 
which  the  above  distinction  is  observed,  and  10 
years  later  he  extended  it  to  a  manual,  in  whicb 
the  scientific  principles  are  developed  in  a  sci- 
entifiu  form.  Equally  good  is  the  work  of  Drey: 
Philosophy  of  Revelation,  Mentz,  1838.  Comp. 
the  enoyclopsedias,  especially  that  of  Siauden- 
maier  (1,  p.  101-408),  and  that  of  Pelt,  p.  375, 
eq.  K.  R.  HAasNBJtcu. — Beck. 

Apologists.  Thus  are  those  Christian  men 
called  who  undertook  the  defence  of  Christian- 
ity. From  the  commencement,  Christianity, 
whose  author  is  called,  in  prophetic  words,  a 
oi^/wtoy  imOityiiuvw  (Luke  2  :  34),  met  with  the 
opposition  of  men.  This  opposition  can  be 
ethically  traced  back  to  the  resistance  against 
truth  which  roots  itself  in  universal  human  sin- 
fulness; but  it  manifests  itself  according  to  the 
national  prejudices  with  which  in  the  begin- 
ning the  gospel  had  to  contend.  The  first  op- 
position proceeded  from  the  Jews.  As  Christ 
had  to  maintain  his  divine  mission  against 
them,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  made  by  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes,  he  was,  in  a  certain 
measure,  his  own  apologist  (comp.  John  5  :  16 
eq., ;  7  :  16,  and  other  passages).  According 
to  the  gospel,  God  plead  his  own  cause.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  proven  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
by  miracles,  and  especially  by  his  resurrection 
(Acts  40  :  10).  The  Apostles  walked  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  master,  and  trusting  in  the 
divine  assistance  promised  them,  which  would 
plead  their  cause,  they  took  an  apologetical  po- 
sition, as  against  their  countrymen  and  the 
heathen  (.\«ts  22 :  1).  They  also  soon  regarded 
it  as  their  task,  to  be  prepared  to  give  an  an- 
swer (wtoXo/ta)  to  every  man  (1  Pet.  3  :_  15). 
This  task  became  necessary  for  all  Christians. 
But  there  have  always  been  single  men,  who 
have  been  called  by  their  talents  and  their 
p<Mition  in  life,  to  defend  Christianity,  some- 
times in  a  more  legal  form  before  tribunals, 
sometimes  in  a  more  scientific  form  before  the 
educated,  sometimes  in  a  more  popular  form 
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l>efore  the  mnoites.  These  are  called  Apologist*  '  markAble  treatise,  and  one  which  formed  a  com- 
in  a  more  limited  Rense,  Political  apulogies  pendium  of  apo|ii)r>>tio.-il  eanays  in  the  firot  cen- 
were  the  earliest.  The  more  violent  and  pas-  turii^s,  is  the  OutnviuR  of  the  African  rhetorician 
sionate  the  attaolcs  on  Christianitir  liecnme,  the  and  Roman  lawyer,  Minutius  Felix.  It  was  a 
more  necessary  it  became  to  repel  these  attacks  dialogue,  in  which  the  Christian,  from  whom  the 
of  atheism,  of  immorality,  and  of  fanaticism  hy  book  takes  its  name,  defends  himself  against  the 
a  public  statement  of  the  facts.  This  was  the  heathen  Cecilius.  Cyprian  also  exposes  the  de- 
mist simple  form  of  defence.  But  the  task  be-  feuts  of  heathenism  in  a  treatise  (de  idolanim 
came  more  difficult  and  invoWed.  when  the  con-  vanitate),  some  pnssnses  of  which  agree  almust 


tost  was  transferred  to  the  domain  of  scienee. 
Here  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  ward  off  the 
charges  of  slander  and  i);norance,  but  to  unfold 
the  ethical  and  religious  principles  of  Christian- 
ity with  the  greatest  clenrncss,  and  to  vindicate 
it  against  the  olijeclions  of  philosophically  edu- 
cated opponents.  Hero  it  happened,  also,  that 
Christian  writers,  who  had  not  apprehended 
these    principles    scientifically,  allowed   them- 


word  for  word  with  Minutius  Felix.  AruMut 
of  Sicca,  Africa  (arfu.  geittig,  8  Books)  and  Lae- 
tantitis  (7  Books,  intfitut.  die.  u.  de  moiiibui  ptr- 
secutorum)  close  the  series  of  Western  apulogista 
before  the  time  of  Augustine. 

A  special  kind  of  refutation  became  necessary, 
when  Christianity  was  attacked  Kcientificiillr  in 
different  treatises.  Thus,  the  treatise  of  Ceism 
(see  the  Art.)  called  forth  the  reply  of  Origin 


selves  to  be  carried  away  by  one-sided  views, '  (see  Art.),  in  8  books.     Methodius,  the  pupil  of 
and  by  a  form  of  polemics  not  entirely  free  from   Origen,  wrote  against  Porphyry  (see  the  Art.). 


passion,  and  did  not  always  defend  their  cause 
with  the  best  arguments.  They  also  borrowed 
from  heathen  philosophy  what  it  offered  for  the 
defence  of  Christianity  ;  and  some  even  regarded 
Greek  philosophy  as  a  bridge  to  Christianity. 
The  position  of  the  Apolojiists  towards  Judaism 
was  of  a  different  kind.  Here  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  combat  a  false  religion  (idolatry).  On 
the  contrary,  the  Christian  Apologists  defended 
the  Old  Testament  against  heathenism.  They 
rather  reproached  the  Jews  with  a  hardness  of 
heart,  which  prevented  them  from  penetrating 
through  the  shell  of  the  law  to  the  kernel  of  the 
Old  Testament  theocracy,  and  especially  from 
applying  the  prophecies  cimcerning  the  Messiah 
to  Jesu^  of  Niiziireth,  in  whom  they  are  all  ful 


Hierocles  (xoyoi  {uXaXt^^ft;  Kpo;  ;);ptaruuroii{)  was 
opposed  by  £iueOiiiii  of  Caetarea,  of  whom 
we  have  besides  important  apulogetival  works 
of  a  more  general  character,  his  Praeparatio 
(ttofouxtmi),  and  his  Demonstratio  (d^(i|i() 
Kvangeliua  (comp.  Art). 

The  apostasy  of  Julian  to  heathenism,  and  hi) 
written  attacks  on  Christianity,  called  forth  a 
new  apologeiical  activity.  The  apostate  eiD|>e- 
ror  was  withstood  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (coidra 
impium  Julianum,  10  biuiks),  by  Gregory  of 
Naziam.  (Invectives),  and  others.  Theodortt, 
Bishop  of  Cyrus,  insiituted  a  comparison  be- 
tween Greek  phihisophy  and  Christianity  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter  ((va)7(Xu^;  ax^^tiof  ii 
tMLfjnxijf     ftV>aof><«{     i/uyvKxsii,     Vi     serinuns). 


filled.  To  prove  the  fulfilment  was  the  chief  I  Meanwhile,  the  more  Christianity  omsolidated 
apologeticat  task  against  the  Jews,  in  perform-  itself  in  the  Rtmian  empire  as  the  national  reli- 
ing  which,  however,  the  Christian  Apologists  '  gion,  the  less  it  became  necessary  to  defend  it 
used,  to  a  limited  extent,  allegorical  interpreta- !  against  attacks  from  without.  The  contest  be- 
tions,  and  an  arbitrary  exegesis.  They  not 'came  more  internal,  against  heretics;  theology 
only  diccovered  allusions  to  Christ  and  his  cross  Ijecame  more  polemical  than  apologetical ;  albeit 
through<iut  the  Scriptures,  but  also  in  the  sym- '.  with  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Western 
bols  of  nature,  and  even  in  the  sibylline  oracle  Roman  empire  a  peculiar  apologetical  work 
(see  Art.).  Only  a  part  of  what  the  Apologists  again  arose.  WhiUt,  namely,  the  heathen  re- 
of  the  early  Church  produced  still  exist^.  Qua-  garded  the  decline  of  their  ancient  ghirj  as  ft 
<fru/((«  (Bishop  of  Athens?)  and  the  philosopher  punishment  of  the  gods,  whose  worship  de- 
Aristides  addressed  apologies  to  the  Emperor  |  creased  through  Christianity,  the  Christian  wri- 
Hadrinn,  which  Euseliius  mentiims  (Cb.  Hist.  |  terg,  Augustine  (de  civUate  Dei,  22  books)  and 
IV.  3).  There  are  also  only  fragments  existing  Orusiua  (liOri  7  hixtoriar.  ado.  Payanoi],  reversed 
of  MUtiade.1,  JtUelo  of  Sardia,   and    Claudius   this  reproach,  and  showed  how  the  judgment  of 


God  had  resulted  in  favor  of  Christianity.  An- 
other new  field  for  Christian  apologetics  was 
opened  by  the  appearance  of  Mohammed  and 


Apollinaris  (Eus.  IV.  26,  V.  17).  The  last 
named  Apologists  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.     The  age  of  the  Antonines 

was  the  blooming  period  of  Christian  apolo- 1  the  spread  of  Istamism  (see  Art.).  The  cun- 
getics.  To  this  age  belongs  the  first  apologist,  ;  test,  which  was  formerly  with  Jews  and  heathen, 
whose  works  arc  still  extant:  Justin  Jfar/yr  now  turned  sgainst  Jews  and  Mohaninicdani. 
(t  165,  Bee  the  Art.).  We  have  two  apologies  L<i(^o6arrff</"Lyo/w  contended  with  the  Jew8((fcu»- 
by  him,  a  larger  and  a  smaller  one,  the  one  «o/en<ta,/u<^aeorum)  about  the  year  822;  and  io 
addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  the  other  to  the   the  13th  century  the  Dominican  Raymond  ULu- 


Roman  Senate  (probably  under  Marcus  Aore 
lius).  He  also  defends  Christianity  against  the 
Jews  in  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho. 
Justin  was  followed  by  Ztitian,  the  Syrian, 
Athenagoras,  TheophUvs  of  AiUioch,  and  Her- 
mias  (see  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Justin). 


tini  wrote  big  Pugio  fidei  adv.  Mauros  et  J»- 
daeos.  (1278,  published  by  Carpiov,  1687);  nut 
to  mention  utber  writers. 

But  Christianity  had  not  only  to  defend  its 
claims  to  be  the  one  only  true  religion  against 
other  positive  forms  of  religion,  but  when  these 


TertuUian  (see  Art.)  is  the  most  prominent  claims  began  to  be  disputed  from  a  general 
among  the  apologists  of  the  West,  who,  besides  stand-point  of  philosophy,  it  bad  also  to  viodi- 
his  Apologeticus,  wrote  other  works  of  the  same  !  oate  its  fundameotal  principles  at  the  bar  of 
character  against  heathens  and  Jews.    A  re- 1  reasua.    lu  ortiolea  of  faith,  which,  by  the  aid 
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of  icholutioisni,  were  ndvancinj;  towards  sj«te- 
matio  perfection,  could  only  stiind '  on  firm 
gruand  after  the  proper  relation  of  knowledge 
to  faith,  of  reason  to  rrvplation,  of  philosophy 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church, 
li«d  been  determined.  This  was  undertaken, 
tbore  all  others,  by  the  scholastics  of  the  first 
prriiid,  with  Anaelm  at  their  head,  who  placed 
bith  before  knowledge,  whilst  Abelard  and 
othrrs  placed  knowledge  before  faith.  The  work 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  relation  of  reason  to 
te?elation  (Summa  coittra  genlilet,  lib.  IV.),  was 
»!i>o  widely  circulated.  With  the  decline  of 
Khulasticism  and  the  revival  of  classic  studies 
the  neparation  between  philosophy  and  theology 
gnu  wider  and  wider,  so  that  even  certain  doc- 
trines (as  the  immortality  of  the  soul)  were 
d«iiii;nated  as  theologically  true,  but  philosoplii- 
eslly  ontrue,  or  at  least  doubtful.  An  apolo- 
ptical  counter-movement  against  this  destruc- 
tive scepticism  therefiire  again  became  necessary. 
To  this  end  the  Plabmian  Marsilius  Fieinus 
vnite  bis  de  religione  Christiana  et  fidei  pietate 
(U78),  the  Florentine  Girdamo  Savonarola  his 
triompbus  crucis  s.  de  veritate  rel.  uhrist,  and 
tlie  classically-educated  Louit  Vices  his  de  veri- 
t«te  rel.  clirist 

The  Reformation  had  to  do  in  the  first  place 
Bot  kith  the  denial,  but  with  the  perversion  of 
the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  hence  it  was  more 
pftlemical  than  apologetical.  It  was  only  in  the 
17th  century  that  apologetical  activitv  began  to 
Disnifest  itself  with  new  energy.  l)u  Pltssit 
Mornay  (tl623)  distinguished  himself  among 
the  Protestants,  and  BUiixe  Poaca/ (tl662)  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  (concerning  the  latter 
eomp.  Neander,  Pascals  Aoffosfiung  des  eigen- 
Ihuemlichen  Christlichen,  im  Vcrhaeltnisz  zu 
der  Allgemeinen  Weltbetrachtung  und  dem 
Allgemeinen  dps  relig.  Bewusztsvyns  darge- 
itellt,  Berlin,  1847).  Oroliug  (see  Art.)  wrote 
his  tract:  de  veritate  religionis  christianae, 
kimrwbat  earlier  (1C27),  the  primary  object 
of  «bieh  was  t>  give  the  mariners  of  Holland, 
*hn  came  into  contact  with  Mohammedan 
ud  heathen  nations,  a  sure  preventative  against 
*  poKsible  ap<i8tasy  from  Christianity.  The 
vork  hardly  attained  this  end  tm  account  of  its 
tcientiEc  character,  although  it  has  long  ago 
taken  a  high  rank  in  science. 

The  apologetic  activity  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  was  called  forth  mainly  by  the  attacks 
»»de  on  Christianity  by  the  so-culled  Deists, 
KatnnlisU,  Fne-tpiriU  and  Free-thinkers  (see 
An>.).  Apologetics  was  thus  again  trans- 
ferred from  the  sphere  of  science  to  that  of  prac- 
tint  |ir«,  and  in  addition  to  learned  defences  of 
Chrintianiiy,  there  appeared  also  others  which 
»ere  intended  to  obliterate  the  evil  impression 
made  on  the  great  reading  world  by  the  writings 
of  the  free-thinkers.  The  deists  of  England 
*ere  not  only  opposed  by  single  individuals, 
diwenters  as  well  as  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  apologetical  institutions  were  organ- 
i>ed,  as  that  by  Robert  Boyle  (tl691),  which, 
hj  uffering  prizes,  called  forth  a  series  of  anti- 
wiHic  sermons.'     The  most  distinguished  Bng- 

Siailar  ioftitalioDs  sron  in  oiber  eountriea.  At 
I«7<leii.  I7&3;  at  Uarlom,  1786:  at  Hague,  178i:  in 
twtdea,  1771 ;  at  Basle,  1776,  Ac 


lish  apologists,  besides  Boyle,  are:  Richard 
Baxter,  Presliyterian ;  CiidwoHh,  SliUingfieel, 
Sam.  Clarke,  JLorke.  John  Butler,  Bitmet,  Sher- 
lock, Lardner  (Credibility  of  the  gospel  history, 
17  vols.),  StackhoHse,  Addison,  Warburton,  and 
others.  The  most  prominent  among  the  Re- 
formed in  France  who  opposed  the  deists,  are  /. 
A.  Turretin.  Abbadie  (t  in  Ireland,  1727),  Joe- 
qudot  (t  1725).  Bonnet  (t  1771). 

Meanwhile,  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  Christianity  would  nut  be  defended  in  the 
same  way  by  all.  Each  apologist  conducted  his 
defence  according  to  his  dogmatic  stand-point; 
and  it  might  even  happen  that  the  non-essential 
was  mistaken  for  the  essential,  the  shell  for  the 
kernel.  Apologetics  was,  moreover,  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  one  and  another 
change  in  ap<il<>(;etical  tactics  took  place,  when, 
through  the  influence  of  rationalism  (see  Art.) 
in  Germany,  the  most  respectable  theologians 
admitted  the  proposition,  that  what  is  locally 
and  temporally  conditi<med  in  Christianity 
is  to  be  dii<tingoished  from  its  eternally  validf, 
especially  its  moral  contents  (Semler).  There 
arose  a  system  of  rationalistic  and  supra-natu- 
ralistic npoldgKtics,  as  well  as  a  system  of  ration- 
alistic dogmntics.  The  former  confined  itself  to 
the  defence  of  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity 
and  its  moral  contents  against  open  scoffers, 
whilst  the  latter  defended  revelation  with  its 
miracles  and  mysteries  as  divine  and  infallible 
against  the  objections  of  naturalists  and  ration- 
alists. Men  like  Euler'  and  Ilaller,  who  be- 
longed to  the  firot  spirits  of  their  age,  came  forth 
as  the  zealous  apologists  of  revelation,  not 
merely  from  scientific,  but  from  religious  inte- 
rest in  it.  Among  thenlogians.  Litienthal  (Prof, 
and  preacher  in  Konigsberg,  1 1782:  Die  gute 
Sache  der  OffenUarung,  Kiinigsb.  1750-82) 
and  the  elder  Sack,  must  be  named.  The  at- 
tacks of  the  champions  of  the  WolfenbUttler 
fragments  and  the  free-lhiuking  writings  of 
English  and  French  deists  especially,  called 
forth  a  large  number  of  replies.  Among  the 
apologists  of  Germany  (after  the  middle  of 
the  18ih  century),  ffoesselt,  Jenualein,  Lesz, 
Hesz,  Kleuker,  and  others,  distinguished  them- 
selves. It  became  more  and  more  evident 
through  the  controversy  concerning  the  "  neces- 
sity, possibility,  and  reality  of  a  revelation," 
that  the  proper  nature  of  revelation,  and  also 
the  nature  of  religion  in  general,  and  its  relation 
to  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  must  be  dis- 
cussed prior  to  everything  else.  Schleiermac/ier, 
in  his  sermons  on  religion,  and  later,  in  his 
"Glaubenslehre,"  opened  a  new  path  in  this 
discussion.  Christian  apologetics  increased  in 
depth,  energy  and  freshness,  in  proportion  as 
the  conviction  deepened  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity  did  not  consist  in  single  doctrines 
or  single  histories,  and  that  it  was  just  as  little 
dependent  on  the  genuineness  of  the  collected 
books  of  (he  canon  as  on  the  verbal  inspiratioa 
of  these  last,  but  that  the  personality  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  its  absolute  purity  and  sinlessness  was 
the  great  fact,  in  the  light'of  which  everything 
else   must   be   perceived   and  judged.     These 

*  Comp.  my  Programm :  Baler  al*  Apologet  das 
ChrUtentbuuu,  Basel,  U&l,  4(o. 
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Aoaghts  Wlman,  among  otherm,  carried  out  in 
bis  iDARterly  treatise  on  the  sinlessness  uf  Christ 
(llamb.  1833,  5  Aufl.  1846).  which  may  be  called 
the  corner-stone  of  more  modern  apologetics. 
C»mp.  also  J.  P.  Lange,  Christ  Dogmatik,  1. 
ThI.  Ileidelb.  1849. 

Of  the  most  important  apologetioal  works  of 
modern  times,  we  mention  besides,  among  the 
French  (of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church) :  Cha- 
Uauhriand  (/<  ginie  du  ehristianiame  ou  la 
beauli  de  la  religion  chriiienne),  who  defends 
Christianity  from  the  stand-point  of  Aesthetics ; 
among  the  English:  Ergkine  (flBOS);  among 
the  Germans:  Frank  (in  Kiel),  1K17;  SUin, 
Apologetik  des  Christenthums,  1824;  Stirm, 
Apologie  des  Christenthums  fUr  gebildete 
Leser,  1836,  II.;  Fleck,  Vertheidigung  des 
Chrititenthums,  1847 ;  Bnich  (in  Strasburg), 
Betrachtungen  Uber  Christenthum  und  chrixt- 
lichen  Glauben,  1845,  as  also  his  Etudes  phUo- 
tophiques  aur  le  chrisiianisme,  1839;  and  Tho- 
luck,  GesprUche  Uber  die  vornehmsten  Glau- 
bensfrngen  der  Zeit,  1846.  The  History  of 
Apologetics,  by  Tzsohirner,  Leip.  1805,  is  unfin- 
ished, as  also  his  Decline  of  Heathenism,  pub- 
lished by  Niedner,  Leip.  1829.  Excellent 
contributions  to  the  Hist,  of  Apologetics  are 
given  in  Lechler's  Hist,  of  Deism,  1841.  Comp.- 
also  Ileubner  (in  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  Enc.  under 
the  Art.  Apologetics). 

K.  R.  Haqinbach. — Beck.  • 

Apostasy.  ApoalaUs.  —  Ecclesiastical  apos- 
tasy was  expressed,  in  the  ancient  doctrine  on 
the  subject,  by  the  general  word  fall,  which 
included  npnstasia  perfidiae,  inobedientiae,  and 
irregubtritatis.  The  two  latter  frequently  run 
into  each  other,  and  have  been  reduced  in  later 
times  to  two  distinct,  yet  mutually  related  spe- 
cies of  defection  ;  so  that  at  present  ap.  inobe- 
dientiae is  identical  with  apostasy  from  monastic 
vows  (ap.  a  monachatu),  ap.  irrcgularitatis  with 
apostasy  from  the  priesthood  (ap.  a  clericatu), 
both  of  which  only  occur  in  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Church,  and  which  are  also  opposed  to  apostasy 
from  the  faith  (ap.  a  fide  or  perfidiae)  known 
to  Protestant  canon  law,  with  which  they  pro- 
perly have  nothing  in  common  but  the  names. 

Apostasy  from  monastic  vows  occurs  when  a 
regiibir  abandons  his  monastery  and  its  rules 
of  life  without  the  permission  of  the  competent 
superior  court,  in  order  to  return  to  the  world 
as  a  priest  or  layman.  Apostasy  from  the  priest- 
hood, which  can  only  be  perpetrated  by  priests 
of  the  higher  orders,  takes  place  by  the  unal- 
lowed return  of  such  a  priest  to  the  world.  Such 
apostates  were  Talleyrand,  Ronge,  etc.  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon  already  punished  these 
two  kinds  of  apostasy  with  the  anathema,  and 
later  ecclesiastical  legislation  threatened  them 
with  the  loss  of  the  privileges  of  the  order  and 
the  clerical  rank,  in  addition  to  ezconimunica- 
tiim,  infamy  and  irregularity.  It  required  the 
bishop  to  imprison  such  transgressors,  and  to 
hold  them  in  prison  either  until  they  were  pun- 
ished, or  until  they  returned  to  otiedience ;  but 
apiietates  from  vows  be  was  required  to  de- 
liver over  immediately  to  the  superiors  of  their 
orders,  that  they  might  be  punished  according 
to  the  peculiar  laws  and  customs  of  their  orders 
(comp.  Vist.  50.  0.  vll.;  g.  23.  C.  2.  qu.  ".;  c.  2. 


C.  3.  qu.  4. ;  o.  2. 3.  C.  20.  qu.  3.;— o.  1. 3. 5.6.  X. 
de  aposlat.  (5,  9.) ;  c.  2.  »e  cler.  vel  tnonack.  in  6. 
(3.  24.),  Clement,  de  consang.  el  ap.  (4,  1.).  TV*- 
dent.  sess.  25.  c.  19.  de  regiUare.  Also  Devoti, 
InstUut,  canonicae  lib.  4.  tit.  3.  9-11.).  It  oo- 
curs  frequently  in  countries  where  the  Romish 
Church  does  not  rule,  that  both  kinds  of  apos- 
tates are  offered  pardon,  oo  the  condition  of 
voluntary  return  to  obedience.  The  state  doc* 
not  punish  these  ecclesiastical  apostates,  bot 
lends  the  churah  the  civil  arm  to  do  ko. 

Apostasy  from  the  faith  takes  place  by  seces- 
sion from  the  Christian  Church,  ncuasioned 
by  the  denial  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  It  is  there- 
fore related  to  heresy  and  schism  (see  the  Art), 
and  involves  both ;  so  that  it  baa  ever  been  re- 
garded as  a  higher  grade  of  these  sins.  The 
passages  of  Scripture,  on  which  is  based  the  jo- 
diciat  treatment  of  this  sin,  are  Heb.  3 :  12, 
6 : 4-9.  10 :  16-29 ;  2  Pet  2 :  16-21 ;  2  John  9: 
11 ;  Luke  12 :  9.  In  the  early  church,  in  which 
this  sin  was  more  practicable,  than  it  has  been 
since,  only  the  voluntarily  delinquent  were  called 
apostates,  inasmuch  as  it  distinguished  them  from 
the  weak  and  those  drawn  away  by  force  and 
deception,  and  classified  them  according  to  the 
different  forms  of  which  they  were  guilty,  into 
libellatioi,  sacrificati,  traditures,  etc.  Thst 
apostates  were  thus  excommunicated  followed 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing;  although,  in 
the  beginning,  many  churches  felt  themselves 
bound  by  the  above  passages,  either  entirely 
to  refuse  absolution  to  those  thus  exoommu- 
nicated,  or  at  least  until  the  hour  of  death. 
Later,  however,  this  rigid  treatment  of  apos- 
tates was  modified,  and  restoration  to  the  church 
was  allowed  on  condition  of  certain  preacribed 
penances.  The  matter  continues  thus  at  the  pre- 
sent day — see  o.  13.  de  haeret.  in  6.  (5, 3.) ;  c.  7. 8. 
9.  13.  15.  X.  de  haeret.,  schismat.  et  apostat.  (5, 
7.);o.  49.  X.  de  sent,  excomm.  (5,  39.).  The  first 
of  these  passages  especially,  an  ordinance  of 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  has  been  of  great  influence, 
inasmuch  as  it  determines,  that  apostates  to  Ju- 
daism are  to  be  dealt  with  as  heretics:  which 
afterwards  regulated  the  treatment,  not  only  of 
such,  but  of  all  apostates,  by  both  church  »nd 
state.  That  the  Romish  Church  eierciies 
such  discipline  at  the  present  time  towards  apos- 
tates to  Islamism  or  so-called  renegades,  it  be- 
yond doubt ;  comp.,  e.  g.,  my  treatise  Ueber  die 
Propaganda,  &c.,  Th.  I.  p.  394,  note :— but  it  is 
not  able  to  exercise  the  same  discipline  toward* 
the  so-called  apostates  of  modern  Atheism,  be- 
cause generally  they  do  not  expressly  renounce 
church-fellowship ;  which,  however,  is  necessary 
to  constitute  apostasy. 

The  Roman  empire,  as  early  as  under  the  first 
Christian  emperors,  regarded  apostasy  (incols- 
tae  atque  desertae  christianae  religionis  crimen) 
as  also  a  civil  crime,  and  punished  it  with  ciin- 
tiscation,  loss  of  Testamenti  factio,  of  ahihty  to 
give  testimony,  of  ability  to  donatts  with  infiiniy, 
etc.  Tit.  Tlieodos.  Cod.  de  Apostat.  (16,  7.):  <»<• 
Just.  Cod.  eod.  (1,  7.)  1.  1.  7.  Th.  C.  de  Maeu 
(16,  8.).  Comp.  Plainer,  Qnaest.  dejurtcnmin- 
romatto,  Marburir,  1842.  p.  265-7.  The  GerrnsB 
empire  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  liule  practical 
occasion  to  make  special  laws  ngninst  apoitts'yi 
but  it  adopted  the  abuvo-uientiuned  views  of  the 
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tliurch  concerning  it,  and  treated  it  as  qualified  carint  appears  t<>  have  heen  from  Jiidea),  snme 
herp«v.  See,  e.  e.,  Damhoiider,  practira  rerun)  I  of  them  related  to  him  (.James  Alpli.,  Tlviddeus, 
criminalium,  c.  61.,  and  John  Bernard.  Diaz  de  probably  nl.«o  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  James  and 
i/i;/o  (Archbi'ihcip  of  Oalahorrtf,  t  1556)  ;)rar^'-  John),  and  already  before  his  appearance, 
cacrimintili.'t  canonica.  c.  III.,  where,  under  the  had  l)een  impressed  by  the  preachin;;  of  Jolin 
Art.  de  Apontatis,  only  apostasy  from  vows  and  the  Baptist  (-Inhn,  Andrew,  Peter,  probably  also 
friim  the  priesthood  is  treated  of,  because  apos-  Philip  and  Nathanael,  John  1  :  35,  so.).  They 
las?  from  the  faith  is  entirely  referred  to  the  were  tradesmen  (.some  fishermen,  Jlattbew  a 
doctrine  concerning  heresy.  Thus  it  happens,  ;  publiean).  without  learning,  but  not  on  this  ac- 
ilmt  the  common  German  criminal  practice  of  |  count  withi'ut  culture,  at  least  not  without 
the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  knows  nothing  higher  religious  susceptibility,  and  (as  the  ro- 
of a  particular  penalty  for  this  crime,  and  after  '  lation  of  some  to  John  the  Baptist  sh'iws)  not 
the  criminal  code  of  Charles  V.  abolished  the  without  a  longing  and  striving  after  a  better 
penaltiee  of  heresy,  existing  to  this  time,  the  future.  They  were  all  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
punishment  of  apostasy  generally  also  cea.sed  in  language,  as  then  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  cpe- 
German  criminal  law.  The  attempt  of  several  ,  cially  in  Galilee.  After  the  death  and«resurrec- 
Ilananizing  commentators  of  the  Carolina  in  the  '.  ti<m  of  Christ,  a  certain  Matthias  was  chosen  in 
17th  century,  to  restore  the  Roman  penal  code,  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot.  The  Acts  of  Apos- 
did  not  succeed.  Jarcke,  Handbuch  des  deuts-  ties  relates  the  labors  of  these  twelve;  the  Epis- 
cben  Strafrechtes,  Th.  2,  p.  18,  &c.  i  ties  of  Paul  also  report  some  facts.     Kcclesias- 

Xo  mention  is  made  of  this  defection  in  Pro-  [  tical  tradition,  as  preserved  by  old  church  histo- 
testani  church  disciplines,  because  in  the  pro-  riatis  and  in  the  apocryphal  Acta  AposfoL,  is 
tiiicps  for  which  they  were  designed,  aposta.sy  j  unreliable.  At  first  they  all  remained  at  .Jerusa- 
t"  Judaism  was  as  little  to  be  expected,  as  to  lem  (until  the  death  of  Stephen  and  the  mission 
heathenism.  Nevertheless,  it  lay  in  the  n.ature  to  Samaria,  Acts  8:  1-1).  and  superintended  the 
cf  the  nati<mal  church  (see  Art.  Church)  not  to  ,  congregation  tliere,  with  Peter  (who  is  prominent 
tiilerate  any  kind  of  defection  in  the  land,  but  ^  in  the  gospels  already)  and  Jidin  at  their  head; 


rather  to  purnue  it  through  the  customary 
st.iges  of  church  discipline  to  excommunication. 
Indeed,  it  lay  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  na- 
tional  church,   but   in   that  of  the  church   in 


the  latter  appears  (perhaps  with  the  exception  of 
short  missionaryjourney.^)  to  have  remaineil  there 
until  the  Jewish  war  (and  perhaps  al.^'o  -J  inies, 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  if  he  is  the  same  with  Jainea 


general;  and  where  the  power  of  the  bann  was  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  several  others), 
lot  taken  from  it  by  positive  law,  there  it  can-;  They  were  anticipated  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
But  tolerate  an  apostasy,  without  taking  cogui- 1  beyond  Judea  and  Palestine  by  other  disciples 
lance  of  it  to  a  certain  extent  by  excommuni- [  of  Christ,  especially  by  some  who  were  of  Greek- 
cation,  and  expo.sing  it.  Only  it  can  no  longer  Jewish  desi:ent  (Acts  8  :  4,  itc,  11:  19,  &e.), 
eipect  the  aid  of  the  state,  as  it  could  before,  whom  Peter  first  followed  by  a  short  missionary 
Fur  the  various  decrees  concerning  blasphemy,  journey,  which  brought  him  to  Caesarea,  where 
»hich  the  national  ordinances  of  the  L^th  and  he  baptized  uncircuuicised  proselytes  (.\ct6  3: 
16th  centuries  sought  to  carry  out,  and  which  32,  10:  48)  —  which  was  an  important  step.  It 
may  have  easily  comprehended  all  kinds  of  cannot  be  shown  that  any  of  the  apostles  under- 
ajxffitasy,  have  everywhere  been  abrogated,  '  took  to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  the  coinmission 
nther  by  law  or  by  custom.  There  is  nothing  of  the  Lord.  The  three  "  piUar-s,"  Peter,  James, 
peculiar  in  the  nature  of  apostasy  as  defined  by  ar^  John,  regarded  themselves  as  apostles  to  the 
rrutesfcint  canon  law.  j  Jews  (Gal.  2:9).     A  dislnlivtioii  ofl/ie.  Ajimllcs 

C'ump.  Ami/ior,  de  Apo.ilasia  liber  singularis,    among  the  countries  of  the  earth  (jjifisiu  A/m.ilo- 

Coburg,  1833:   Georg  F>jci\jw<  Eccksiac  Catho-   lorum,  a  Rom.  Cath.  festival  on  the  1.5th  July), 

Vcae  adeerstu  Aposlatas,  Pest,  1847.  I  and  their  consequent  departure  to  the  fields  Ve- 

Mejer.  —  Beck.      j  spectively  assigned  to  them,  is  incimsisteiit  with 

Apostles  =  ambassadors,  messengers.  Thus  the  reports  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
«II  in  general  are  called  in  the  New  Testament,  '  idea  of  Christ  was  best  apprehended  and  realized 
»bo  were  commissioned  to  preiich  the  gos-  by  Paul,  who,  at  first  in  connection  with  Bar- 
pel  of  Christ  to  the  nations  (so  Paul  and  Bar-  nabas,  and  then  alone,  made  great  and  sucoes-s- 
Bahas,  who  wore  sent  forth  by  the  congre-  ful  missionary  journeys,  and  wherever  ho  went, 
gation  at  Antioch.  hy  the  special  direction  of  ;  found  unoccupied  ground.  To  him  belongs  the 
itie  Holy  Ghost ;  Act*  14 :  4,  14;  coinp.  13  :  £) ;  honor  of  ijitr.iducing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
but  especially  the  twelve  disciples  of  Christ  (ac- '  world.  He  could  not  lay  claim  to  a  regular 
cording  to  Luke  6  :  13,  expressly  called  apostles  ;  calling  by  Jesus  before  his  death,  but  only  to  an 
by  himself),  whom  he  sent  first  to  the  Jews  extraordinary  one  after  his  death,  received  by  a 
(Matt.  10  :  5),  and  afterwards  to  all  the  world  vision  and  an  internal  revelation  ;  on  which  "ac- 
count his  authority  was  questioned  by  Jewish 


(.Matt.  28  :  19,  sq.),  and  consequently  to  spread 


tbe  Church    by  establishing  siiigle   congrega- 
tioni.     Their   names   are  :   Sim/^    Peter,   An 


drew,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  John,  Philip, 
B.trthol.imew  (perhaps  the  same  with  Natha- 
nael), Thomas.  Matthew  (Levi),  James  the  son 


Christians,  and  his  universal  recognition  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  attributed  to  an 
agreement,  prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  liis  doc- 
trines, between   the   Paulines  and   the  Petrinea 

.  ,-  -  „ (mythically   represented   in   the  mutual  labor* 

or  Alpheus,  Lebheua  (Thaddeu.s,  perhaps  also  ,  and  sufferings  of  both  Apostles  .at  !{■. me).  The 
tb«  aame  with  Jude,  the  brother  of  James),  Si- '  Apostles,  most  of  whom  suffered  martvrdom, 
mon,  and  Judas  Iscariot.  Tliey  were  the  coun-  became,  next  to  the  A'irgin  .Mary,  the  first  objeet 
Irjinen  of  our  Lord,  Galilcaus  (only  Judas  la-  of  saint-«oi-»hip  ainuiigChri«tiun3,uguper.^lilion 
14 
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rootftd  in  henthpn  hero-worship,  and  pcoleniasti- 
Cnl  trailitiiin  inal(eg  onn  of  thttin  (Peter)  to  bn 
the  firMt  vicegerent  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the 
foundf-r  of  the  papacy  at  Rome.  On  the  history 
of  llic  Apostles  and  the  Apostolic  Church  see 

M.  Care,  Antiquitatt.  Apost.,  or  the  History  of 
the    Apostles,  Lond.   1077,   Lpr,.   1724:  /.  F. 

BuMei,  Epcles,  Apost.,  Jen.  1729;  Hexn,  Ge- 
scliiuhte  und   Schnften  der  Apost.  Jesu   ZUr. 

1809-'10,  2  Bde. :  O.  J.  Plaitck,  Gesih.  des  Chri- 
stenth.  in  der  Periode  seiner  ersten  EinfUhrnng 
in  die  Welt  durch  Jesum  und  die  .\po8t<*l.  Giit- 
tingen,  1818,  2  Thie. ;  Neander's  llist.  of  the 
Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church. 

De  Wette.  —  Beck. 
Apostolic  Age. — In  order  that  we  may  duly 
appreciate  this  period,  which,  as  it  witnessed 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  is  of  special 
importance  for  the  Christian  Church,  it  will  be 
necessary  1 )  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  inves- 
tigations that  have  been  made  concerning  it ;  2) 
to  .i^scertain  the  sources  which  will  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  historical  judgment  of  its  cha- 
racter, and  the  fundamental  truths  upon  which 
is  based  the  Christian,  and  particularly  the 
Evangelical  Church  ;  and  3)  to  classify  the  data 
of  this  primitive  age,  and  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tion it  Bust4iing  to  the  period  succeeding  that  of 
the  Apostles. 

I.  The  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  other  primitive  Christian 
writings,  which  was  at  lir.'<t  implicitly  believed, 
gradually  became  a  matter  of  doubt  and  the 
subject  iif  critical  inTestigatinn.  The  stress  laid 
by  the  Reformers  up<m  primitive  Christianity, 
by  means  of  which  they  designed  to  purge  the 
Church  of  the  impurities  it  had  contracted,  first 
occasioned  the  rise  of  doubts  touching  the  sources 
and  constitution  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  These, 
•s  they  were  entertained  by  Carlstadt  and  other 
erratic  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  and,  after 
them,  by  Spinosa,  Richard  Simon,  &c.,  soon 
disappeiired  before  the  power  of  the  dogmatic 
theology  of  the  ICth  and  17th  centuries,  whith 
was  in  turn  superseded  by  the  Pietistic  scbmd 
of  Godfrey  Arnold,  who  canonized  the  heretics 
of  the  ancient  Church,  and,  by  a  process  of  mys- 
tic contemplation,  sought  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
Erimitive" Christianity.  Iliswork:  "The  First 
lOve,  t. «.  a  true  representation  of  the  faith  and 
life  of  the  early  Christians,"  excited  such  an 
intense  admiration  of  the  Apostolic  Church  that 
criticism  feared  to  summon  it  before  its  tribu- 
nal. In  thie  middle  of  the  18th  century,  how- 
ever, S.  Semler  called  attention  to  the  Magde- 
burg Centuries,  which  had  hitherto  obtained  no 
credit,  appended  to  them  many  conclusions  of 
his  own,  and  boldly  undertook  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  the  Apostolic  period.  To  accomplish 
his  object,  be  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
separating  what  in  it  was  intended  to  last  for 
all  time  from  that  which  was  merely  temporary 
and  partial,  and  particularly  upon  the  important 
distinction  that  obtained  in  the  primitive  Church 
between  Jewish  Christianity  and  Christianity 
as  represented  by  St.  Paul.  His  rationalistic 
view  of  histoiy,  however,  eviscerated  the  Chris- 
tian system  of  all  spirit  and  life,  and  converted 
it  into  a  dry,  meaningless  abstraction.  A 
perusal  of  the  two  treatises  —  in  many  respects 


of  great  value  —  by  the  excellent  G.  J.  Planck, 
of  OSttingen :  The  History  of  the  Christian 
sivciiil  economy  and  that  of  the  period  of  the 
establishment  ofChristianity  by  Christ  and  the 
Apostlos  (1818),  is  admirably  calculated  to  show 
how  effectually  men,  even  when  they  entertain 
a  sincere  regard  for  the  facts  of  the  gospel,  may, 
through  the  application  of  a  false  critici!<m, 
divest  them  of  all  historical  reality.  Conip.  also: 
Planck  on  the  treament,  validity  and  worth  of 
the  historical  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  system  (Gott.  1821).  From  this  degra- 
dation the  history  of  Christianity  was  partially 
resound  by  means  of  a  living  faith,  which, 
whilst  it  regulated  the  science  of  exegesis,  as- 
sumod  a  definite  character  by  a  systematic  and 
philosophical  reproduction  <if  what  the  Church 
believed  (.Marheinecke).  Of  still  greater  im- 
portance fur  the  right  appreciation  of  our  holy 
religion  was  the  historico-theological  method  of 
investigation  as  conducted  particularly  by 
Neander,  whose  history  of  the  planting  and 
training  of  the  Christian  Church  (pub.  first  ia 
1832,  afterwards  revised  with  additions,  and 
finally  in  4.  A.  1847, 2  vols.  8vo.)  furnishes  a  fins 
specimen  of  religious  depth  and  critical  caution. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  publication  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,  and  of  the  novel 
theorv  of  criticism  by  Dr.  F.  Bauer  of  Tubingen, 
paved  the  way  for  an  entirely  new  view  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  which,  as  it  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  sources  that  witnessed  to 
its  character  belonged  to  a  later  date,  regarded 
them  as  fumishini;  material  for  a  Po«t-Apo»tolio 

Period  (see  Dr.  Albert  Schvxffler'.^  Post.  Ap<«st. 
'eriod,  TUbinj:en,  1846,  2  vols.,  and  R.  Rijstlin 
and  other  disciples  of  this  new  school  in  the 
Theol.  Jahrbuck  1850, 1.  2).  The  chief  points 
of  this  new  theory  are :  1 )  The  Gospel  of  Christ, 
thcmgh  permeated  by  views  that  dimly  fore- 
shadow its  extension' beyond  the  Jewish  economy, 
must  be  simply  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of 
Judaism :  2)  The  Apostle  Paul,  of  whose  epis- 
tles but  four  —  those  addressed  to  the  Romans, 
Corinthians  and  Galatians  —  can  be  considered 
genuine,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  founder  of  Gentile 
Christianity,  who,  as  he,  though  himself  de- 
ceived, ascribed  his  work  wholly  to  Christ,  suc- 
cessfully propagated  a  Christianity  different 
from  that  received  in  Palestine;  3)  It  being 
very  desirable,  particularly  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  state,  that  these 
two  hostile  parties — the  Ebionite  and  Pauline — 
should  be  joined  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  in 
order  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  or  compromise 
between  them,  a  number  of  learned  men  fabri- 
cated documents  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles 
and  their  earliest  disciples ;  4)  The  design  suc- 
ceeded, and  thus  was  established  the  Catholic 
Church,  which,  receiving  these  Articles  of  Com- 
promise in  addition  to  the  few  authentic  writings 
of  the  Apostles  (the  Revelation  of  John  and  the 
four  Epistles  of«Paol  above  mentioned),  adopted 
them  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and  invested 
them  with  canonical  authority. 

The  vigorous  discussions,  pro  and  con,  in- 
duced by  this  theory,  as  carried  on  particularly 
by  Teller,  Frank  in  Schorndorf,  Lechler  (1551), 
Schwanebeck,  threw  much  light  <in  the  subjects 
they  investigated;  whilst  they  who  had  fully 
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enmniittrd  thomRelves  to  the  Tubingen  nchnol, 
|[ni<laalljr  erinced  n  greater  cniition  in  their 
criticiKiii''  (wnrthv  of  nientiiin  in  t)iie  rexpect  is 
Albert  Rifxrkl'g  fcs(»  of  the  Ancient  Ciitholio 
Cliureh,  Bonn,  1850).  These  inrestijiationR, 
biiwer,  eo  far  from  having  led  to  fixed,  incnn- 
tpivertitile  tMinclufion!!,  na  they  failed  to  solve 
t  number  of  pmbleins,  lacked  that  moral  cer- 
Ixinty  which  |8  abw>lutely  necesitary  for  a  full 
tnil  correct  understanding  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
Api>l<>)!etic  attempts  to  remedy  these  defects, 
rach  as  were  put  furth,  e.  g.  by  tlie  industrious 
tnd  sharp-sighted  Dr.  Michael  Rcmmgarten  of 
RiMtiick  (Hist,  of  Apostles,  Braunschweig,  1852, 
2  P.  in  3  Sec),  only  served  to  make  it  more 
keenly  felt.  As  mere  theories  can  never  supply 
the  place  of  critical  investigations,  writings  like 
those  of  the  Lutheran  J.  B.  Traidman  (the 
Apostolic  Church,  1848),  though  characterized 
bj  vigor  of  style  and  treatment,  failed  to  remove 
the  difficulty!  Gotthard  Victor  Leehler  (the 
Apo<t.  and  Post  Apost.  Age,  Haarlem,  1851, 
4tu )  handled  the  subject  with  earnpstnoss  and 
camion  "  with  reference  to  the  difference  and 
onity, between  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles, 
lietween  Heathen  Christianity  and  Jewish 
Christianity." 

II.  What  Jixed,  inconimveriible  data  does  an 
aecMrate  and  impartial  criiudsm  place  ipilhin  <mr 
gratp  for  a  correct  iinderslandhig  of  thin  Age  t 
1.  First  of  all.  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
the  Rutbenticity  of  which  is  so  infallibly  esta- 
blished that  the  Tubingen  critics  find  themselves 
eonipelled  to  ndinit  it,  and  which  could  only  be 
attacked  by  a  man  like  Bruno  Bauer,  whose 
iniiane  criticism  flies  in  the  face  of  the  clearest, 
most  indubitable  facts  of  history.  In  these  is 
clearly  set  forth  the  fundamental  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity—  the  divine-human  nature  «f  Christ  — 
a>  it  IS  exhibited  in  the  Gospels,  and  taught  that 
oor  Lord  himself  gathered  a  Church  from  the 
Ji-wish  people,  the  government  of  which,  after 
bis  ascension,  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Apos- 
tlfs,  who  were  fitted  for  their  mission  by  tiie 
manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  and  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  the  Lord  ap- 
peared in  person  to  Paul  and  called  hioi  to  bo 
the  Ap<wtle  of  the  Gentiles,  ihoujcb  styling  him- 
lelf ''one  b<irn  out  of  duo  season,"  he  yet  places 
himself  on  an  equality  with  the  twelve.  Though 
the  Jews,  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  were  of 
old  called  to  be  partakers  of  His  kingdom,  yet, 
a>  they  passed  it  by  when  it  came  upon  earth, 
the  Gentiles  were  admittid  to  the  possession  of 
their  privileges,  and  called  to  that  salvation 
which  is  not  by  works,  but  Ijy  faith  in  a  cruci- 
ted  but  now  risen  Christ.  Thus,  through  the 
power  of  faith,  both  Jew  and  Gentile  were 
brought  to  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  sight 
of  Gild.  Whilst  Paul,  as  we  clearly  see  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Oalatians,  respected  the  authoritv 
the  other  Apoetles  had  obtained  in  the  Church 
by  priority  of  calling,  some  time  had  necessarily 
to  elapse  before  he  could  be  favored  with  their 
unbounded  confidence.  In  his  ministrations,  as 
we  read  in  the  Acts,  he  first  addressed  himself 
b)  the  Jews  and  their  proselytes,  and,  when  re- 
palaed  by  them,  turned  his  attention  to  the  Oen- 
tiea.     In  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  tbo 


Christian  Church,  whilst  co-operating  with  tTi« 
original  Apostles,  Paul  no  doubt  felt  himself 
particularly  called  to  pursue  such  a  course  of 
conduct. 

As  the  Epistles  of  Paul  furnish  us  the  surest 
proofs  of  the  way  in  which  he  conducted  hia 
work,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Churches  be 
founded,  we  are  justified  in  using  them  as  a  cri- 
terion for  judging  the  nature  of  other  accounts, 
such  as  those  contained  in  the  Acts.  The  au- 
thenticity of  these  latter,  though  sharply  a^ 
tacked,  has  been  vigorously  defended  by  able 
advocates,  in  the  list  of  whom  may  be  numbered 
Dr.  Wieseler,  whose  Chronology  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age  (Gottingen,  1848),  indirectly  at  least, 
greatly  strengthens  the  argument  in  favor  of 
their  genuineness.  In  the  most  essential  piiiita 
this  Book  coincides  with  the  Epistles ;  whilst  the 
latter,  in  all  probability,  furnished  the  data  for  a 
longer  account  of  a  missionary  tour  as  related  in 
the  former,  other  portions  of  it  are  derived  from 
other  reliable  sources.  It  is  neither  a  fabrii-a- 
tion  invented  to  effect  a  union  betvreen  the  dis- 
ciples of  Paul  and  Peter,  nor  an  original  source 
of  information,  but  a  work  closely  connected 
with  the  gospel,  and  written  by  a  Christian  who 
lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  first  century, 
whose  abrupt  close  may  perhaps  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  a  third  8ecti<m  was  to  fol> 
low  (the  Prefectio  Patdi  in  f^paniam  of  the  Canon 
I  by  Muratori?).  In  short,  we  must  examine  in 
detail  the  accounts  it  cimtains;  in  the  event  of 
a  real  oontradicti<m  between  it  and  the  Epistles, 
we  must  give  the  preference  to  these  latter,  a« 
direct  and  immediate  sources  of  information, 
,  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  main  outlines  of 
its  contests  rest  upon  trustworthy  tntditions,  are 
in  part  taken  from  written  documents,  and  ex- 
hibit to  us  a  correct  picture  of  the  original 
propagation  and  form  of  the  Christian  Church. 
I  2.  An  entirely  independent  source  of  infor- 
mation, particularly  for  the  character  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  as  it  at  first  stood  related  to 
Judaism,  is  the  Apocalypse,  the  authenticity  of 
.  which,  as  vindicated  by  the  thorough  researches 
of  Dunnemann,Schiiitzer(TUb.  Jahrbuck  1842), 
and  other  disciples  of  the  Tubingen  school, 
Hengstenberg,  we  will  consider  a  settled  poini, 
until  some  one  shall  clearly  demonstrate  it  to  bo 
an  absolute  impossibility  that  the  Apostle  John, 
who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  bearing 
his  name,  should  have  composed  it.  The  ohjeo- 
tions  urged  against  its  genuineness  by  LUcke, 
Neander,  and  others,  may  be  reduced  to  a  siiiglo 
argument,  which  De  Weite  has  thus  briefly 
stated :  "  According  to  decisions  of  the  latest 
school  of  critics  this  is  a  fixed  fact,  that  if  the 
Apostle  John  is  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Epistles,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  or,  if  he  wrote  the  latter,  he 
could  not  have  possibly  written  the  former." 
Its  origin,  the  time  of  its  composition,  and  peciH 
liarity  of  its  style,  as  well  as  external  testimony, 
compel  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  the  author  of 
all  these  writings.  From  its  pages  we  gather 
the  knowledge  of  a  more  liberal  form  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  as  it  obtained  during  tbo  last  quar- 
ter of  the  first  century,  the  hopes  of  which  cen- 
tered in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  divine  nature 
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of  whom  it  as  decidedly,  if  not  as  explicitly, 
iiislots  upon  as  the  Guspel  of  John  and  bis  first 
£pi8tle.  , 

3.  Less  reliable  data  for  obtainin);  a  know- 
led;^  of  the  tendencies  of  the  Apostolic  Age, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  three  first  Gospeti),  of 
which  the  first,  though  we  may  not  have  it  in 
the  form  in  vrhich  it  was  composed  by  Matthew 
in  the  Aramaic  tongue,  is  still  decidedly  Jewish 
Christian — but  nut  Ebionitio — in  its  cbnracter, 
whilst  the  third  clearly  betrays  the  Pauline  ten- 
dency of  its  author.  Though  the  labors  of 
Maiihdi,  Frommann,  Konilin  and  others,  have 
thrown  much  light  upm  these  different  forms 
of  doctrine,  there  is  still  room  for  mure  extended 
research. 

4.  The  rest  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
may  he  classified  according  as  they  agree  with 
the  Piiuline  doctrine  and  tendency  on  the  one 
band  (Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  and  with  the 
Jewish-Christian  on  the  other  ( Epistle  of  James), 
whilst  others  combine  both  (Epistles  of  Peter 
and  Judas).  In  these  last  mentioned,  amimgst 
which  are  to  be  classed  the  oldext  Apostolical 
Fathers  (Barnabas,  Clemens  of  Rome),  may  be 
cliscerned  the  more  delicate  shadings  of  the  mode 
of  thought  that  obtained  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 
Only  that  form  of  faith  can  claim  to  be  the 
absolute  truth,  which  combines  these  two  ten- 
dencies in  an  organic  unity.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church.  For  in 
it  is  maintained,  in  opposition  to  all  righteous- 
ness by  the  law  and  its  deeds,  justification  by 
fiiith  alone,  which  necessarily  lends  to  practical 
piety  and  a  holy  life,  whilst  it  preserves  the  cim- 
tinuims  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
revelation,  and  even  seeks  to  lead  the  Church 
back  to  that  primitive  Christianity  which  is  the 
norm  of  its  faith  and  life. 

III.  Having  thus  obtained  some  certain  and 
iwliable  sources  of  information,  it  remains  that 
ire  should  point  out  the  relations  which  the 
several  parts  of  the  primitive  history  of  Chris- 
tianity b<<ar  to  each  other,  and  the  time  wheo 
the  Apostolic  Age  begins  and  ends. 

1.  The  Apostolic  Age  begins  with  the  time 
when  the  Apostles  took  an  active  and  inde- 
pendent part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church. 
It  starts,  accordingly,  with  the  descent  of  the 
Iloly  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
circumstances  that  prepared  the  way  for  this 
interesting  event,  such  as  the  being  together  of 
the  disciples  in  an  upper  room  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  election  of  an  Apostle  to  supply^  the  place 
of  the  traitor  Judas.  In  the  exhibition  of  the 
plan  of  the  history  of  the  Apostles  by  Baum- 
garten  may  be  found  many  excellent  remarks, 
amongst  which  is  worthy  of  particular  notice 
the  thought  that  the  promise  of  the  Hulv 
Ghost  contained  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
the  promises  which  from  the  beginning  had 
lieen  given  to  the  people  of  Israel  (1.  15). 

2.  The  Apostolic  Age  ends  with  the  time  when 
the  Apostles  ceased  to  exercise  their  personal 
authority  and  influence.  As  they  operated  in 
different  spheres,  and  departed  this  world  at 
different  periods,  it  continued  as  long  as  any 
•ingle  Apostle  lived  to  exert  an  immediate  con- 
trol over  any  particular  congregation  of  Chria- 


I  The  following  points  are  worthy  of  special 
mention  in  this  connection : 
I  A.  In  the  catalogue  of  Apostles  are  to  he  re- 
cognised two  ordt-rs  bearing  this  nnme,  but  en- 
dowed with  equal  authority.  1)  The  original 
twelve,  as  selected  by  Christ  himself,  to  whom, 
in  order  that  the  number  might  correspond  to 
that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  was  added  another  (in 
Judas'  stead)  by  the  casting  of  lots  by  the  disci- 
ples. Amongst  these,  Peter  seems  to  have  been 
invested  with  a  sort  of  superintending  control.  2) 
Paul  and  his  companicm  Barnabas,  who  preached 
,  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Of  the^e,  Paul,  as  hav- 
ing been  specially  called  by  the  Ijtird,  and  fitted 
for  his  work,  occupied  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tion. Fortified  and  upheld  by  the  Divine  power, 
I  they  established  churches,  enriching  them  with 
the  doctrines  and  institutions  they  had  received 
from  the  Lord,  and  still  continued  to  receive 
from  the  Spirit  sent  forth  bv  Him.  The  autho- 
rity they  wielded  was  liased  upon  their  having 
been  directly  commissioned  by  Christ,  and  not 
upon  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  did  not,  as  Thiersch  affirms,  desert  the 
Church  when  the  Apnstlss  died,  but  has  con- 
tinued with  it  and  in  it  through  all  ages,  even 
to  our  own  time ;  though  in  our  day  He  may  not 
manifest  his  power  in  those  impressive  and 
'  miraculous  modes  which  illustrated  the  early 
Church. 

B.  In  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christianity  may 
be  discovered  two  phases  of  one  and  the  same 
spirit,  which,  how  different  soever  they  may 
appear  to  be,  are  in  reality  but  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  religion,  that  ran  into  each  other 
and  constituted  a  living  unity  in  the  minds  and 
actions  uf  the  chief  Apostles.  From  the  time 
of  the  meeting  at  Antiuch  (Acts  15)  this  iden- 
tity, which  had  been  prefigured  in  some  re- 
markable events  (particularly  in  the  conversion 
of  the  centurion,  Cornelius,  and  the  vision  con- 
nected with  it,  c.  10),  began  to  be  clearly  seen 
and  acknowledged.  Of  primary  importance  in 
this  respect  was  the  Apostolic  Council  in  Jeru- 
salem, which,  though  far-reaching  in  its  omse- 
quences,  does  not  stand  alone,  as  Baumgarten 
supposes,  in  pointof  dignity  (II,  1.  "The  prener- 
vation  of  the  Church  in  its  earliest  hour,"  p.  101, 
Ax.,  particularly  p.  113 :  "  In  this  assemblage  we 
behold  a  representation'  uf  the  Church  of  Christ, 
such  as  the  world  never  since  witnessed,  nor 
ever  will  again").  The  account  given  of  it  in 
Acts  may  be  more'  easily  reconciled  with  that 
given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (against 
Bauer,  Paulus,  Schwegler,  Ritscbl,  Zeller,  and 
Lechler),  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  whilst  the 
former  is  deficient  in  clearness,  the  tatter  does 
not  profess  to  narrate  what  happened  publicly, 
but  what  took  place  privately  at  the  same  time 
between  the  Apostles  (Baumgarten).  The  Jew- 
ish and  Gentile  Apostles,  acknowledging  their 
respective  calling,  gave  to  each  other  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  stipulated  that  the  hea- 
then should  be  served  by  Paul,  "  who  separated 
himself  more  from  Judaism  than  from  the 
Jews,  as  he  allied  himself  more  to  the  heathen 
than  to  heathenism"  (Niedner),  and  that  the 
poor  of  the  Jewish  Christian  congregations 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  him  (Gal.  2:6; 
eomp.  Acts  15  :  28).   The  remaining  conditions. 
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nch  M  the  ob"erTAnee  by  the  Gentiles  of  the 
i»«*lted  Nonchidian  onmmandiuenta  (which 
vere  imposed  on  the  prnselytes  of  the  door) 
tfnog  out  of  an  indulgent  regKTd  towardn  the 
vnker  brethren,  as  we  learn  fnitn  1  Cor.  8-10 ; 
Bom,  14:  1-15,  13,  where  Paul  exacts  this  on 
the  score  of  fraternal  oharitr,  and  from  his  own 
ntrople.  which  was  "all  things  to  all  men,  that 
k«  mieht  gain  some."  When  the  disciples  at 
Antitich  learned  from  the  epistle  sent  to  them 
br  the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  that 'their  Chris- 
lun  freedom  was  guarantied,  "they  rejoiced  for 
the  consolation"  it  contained  (AoM  15  :  31), 
Hence,  the  return  of  Peter,  and  other  Jewish 
Christinns,  when  at  Antioch.  to  the  bondage  of 
the  Old  Testament  law  by  refusing  to  associate 
vith  the  Gentile  Christians,  must  be  regarded, 
IS  b;  Paul  himself,  as  a  real  apostasy  (Gal.  2  : 
11-14 ;  Lechler,  p.  265,  ff.).  These  things  con- 
lidered,  it  is  plain  that  the  theory  which  sup- 
poses the  book  of  Acts  to  have  been  the  result 
of  a  desire  to  compromise  existing  differences 
between  the  parties  above-mentioned,  is  without 
fuundatiun.  Banmgarten  remarks,  "James,  in 
the  discourse  containing  his  judgment,  proposed 
a  plan  which,  whilst  it  preserved  unimpaired 
the  liberty  and  indepenaence  of  the  Gentile 
enigregations,  made  it  possible  for  these  to 
hold  fellowship  with  the  members  of  the  Jewinh 
Christian  Churches"  (II,  1,  p.  152).  The  same 
•utbor  also  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  con- 
elosiun  uf  the  Council  was  reached,  not  by  a 
pniceas  of  voting,  but  by  the  harmonious  agree- 
ment of  its  members  (o/to^ftojoi'  ytmiiiinnf,  v.  25). 
As  the  (joestiim  was  nut  bow  individual  hea- 
thens might  beoome  righteous  befure  God,  but 
how  believing  Gentiles,  as  a  congregation, 
ihould  regulate  their  relations  to  Judaism  and 
the  Pagan  world,  Paul  himself — though  Zeller 
qoestiuus  it  —  could  conscientiously  subscribe 
tlM  decision  of  the  Council  (p.  161,  BUsehi,  p. 
132-33). 

C.  Independently  of  passages  like  Matt.  16  : 
18, 19 ;  IK:  15,  20,  the  selection  of  twelve  Apos- 
des  as  the  antitype  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  the  institution  of  the  sacrament, 
■hould  have  prevented  the  rise  of  any  doubts  as 
ts  whether  Christ  intended  to  establish  a  visible 
Cboreb.  Far  mure  difficult  uf  settlement  is  the 
qaestion  whether  all  its  usages  and  regulati<ms 
u*  to  be  directly  referred  to  Christ  as  their 
Aatbor.  Aa  the  Spirit,  whom  our  Lord  left 
with  the  disoiplea,  soon  showed  his  creative 
energy  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  Jesus, 
the  safest  conclusion  is  that  which  supposes 
that,  wliilst  He  revealed  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  were  to  guide  llis  Cburoh,  as  time 
nuled  by,  and  circumstances  required,  these  ex- 
hibited Uieir  puwer  and  virtue  in  various  forms 
smi  practices.  Tbus,  the  universal  royal  priest- 
huud  uf  all  Christiaos  (Clenu  TKUuralut)  soon 
pve  rise  to  different  offices  (Clerus  posUivut), 
which  at  first  were  merely  congregational  in 
their  character,  and  attached  themselves  in  va- 
liuos  ways  to  the  variously  distributed  gifts  of 
pies.  These  developments,  taking  place,  as 
tbey  did,  both  among  Gentile  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tiaus,  are  genume  products  of  the  Apostolic 
Agi.  ^  Tbna  early,  also,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
(nnspioauiM  pusitiuo  held  by  the  Apestles  ap- 


peared the  first  beginnings  of  the  dignity  of 
Bishops,  with  Presbyters,  amongst  whom  they 
were  at  first  primus  inter  pares,  Dcacims,  Dea- 
conesses, and  the  irregular,  unofficial  operations 
of  Christian  prophets  and  evangelists.  With 
the  opening  of  the  second  century  (Ignatius) 
the  Bishop,  who  had  been  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Presbyters,  stood  at  the  head  of  an 
ecclesiastical  system  which  frequently  included 
several  congregations.  In  the  second  book  of 
his  treatise  on  the  rise  of  the  ancient  Catholie 
Church  Ritsehl,  with  rare  vigor  and  circum- 
spection, discusses  this  subject  with  reference 
particularly  to  Richard  RtUkt^s  Beginnings  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  its  government  (I. 
1837),  Bauer's  very  interesting  tract  on  the 
origin  of  the  episcopate  (1838),  Bonsen's  Igna- 
tius of  Antioch  and  his  time,  and  Scbwegler's 
work  already  mentioned. 

D.  Though  the  cultus  of  the  Church  in  the 
Apost.  Age  was  necessarily  simple,  and  many 
of  its  parts  left  to  the  option  and  endowments 
of  single  individuals,  the  main  outlines  of  tha 
Church  service  were  clearly  and  distinctly 
drawn,  e.  g.  such  as  referred  to  the  oelebratioa 
of  Sunday,  the  principal  festivals,  and  the  Sa- 
craments, whilst  the  entire  life  of  the  Christiaa 
was  interwoven  with  rites,  some  of  which  sprang 
from  the  productive  spirit  uf  the  new  religion, 
and  others  were  borrowed  from  Judaism.  At  the 
same  time  was  being  formed  a  strict  Church 
discipline  (1  Cor.  4  :  21 ;  5  :  13 ;  1  Tim.  1 :  20; 
Conm.  Neander,  a.  a.,  p.  771,  ff.,  773,  ff.)  and  a 
peculiar  code  of  Christian  morals,  which,  froui 
the  very  start,  tended  to  bring  about  an  asuetie 
mode  of  life. 

E.  In  the  Apostolic  Age  may  be  distinguished 
several  types  or  forms  of  doctrine  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  af 
existing  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  progres- 
sing, as  it  were,  in  parallel  lines,  but  as  grow- 
ing the  one  out  of  the  other,  or  as  successive 
developments  of  one  and  the  same  spirit.  These 
are  the  Jewish  Christian,  the  Pauline,  with  its 
collateral  form,  as  represented  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  Johanean,  as  contained 
in  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles.  As  we  cannot 
enter  into  any  detailed  exposition  of  these  forms, 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  directing  atten- 
tion to  some  works  in  which  they  are  fully 
treated.  (See  O.  C.  R.  MatMi's  Religious  fuitn 
of  Christ's  Apostles,  I.  II,  I,  1826-29.  UsUrVs 
Pauline  Conception  of  Doctrine  (6  A.  1850),  and 
that  by  DdAite  (1835),  R.  Frommann'n  (1839L 
R.  KSsIUh's  (1843),  C.  Reuss  (1847),  and  Hii- 
genfeld's  (1849),  Johanean  Cuncep.  of  Doc., 
and  other  similar  writings). 

Among  the  most  important  characteristics  of 
the  Apostolic  doctrine  are :  1)  the  speculative- 
mystical  nature  of  some  of  its  forms,  which 
combines  faith  and  murals  in  an  indissoluble 
unity ;  2)  the  emphatic  stress  it  always  lays 
upon  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  and 
Mediator;  3)  the  great  importance  it  attaches 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  considered  alike  in  its 
present  and  prospective  relations,  as  we  may 
see  in  the  symbolio-apocalyptio  form  of  the  book 
of  Revelation,  which  has  been  called  the  seal 
of  the  New  Testament  (Herder).  The  expecti 
ation  uf  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  inasmuch  as  it 
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•nlArfced  »nd  oo  •piritu«lizi»d  the  enrtlily  cir- 
euuiKtiinueH  which  were  euppoRed  wntild  accom- 
pun;  hin  app(>aranC6,  and,  whilBt  holdinj;  fast 
to  ito  Scriptural  meaning.  iinpre8:»ed  it  more 
ind<'lil>ly  upon  the  mind,  and  exprted  a  power- 
ful influence  in  favor  of  the  exteuHion  and  in- 
ward growth  of  the  kinj^om  of  God.  Neander 
makes  8onie  exuellpnt  reniarkn  on  thiH  pubjpct, 
in  hiR  Develop,  of  the  Pauline  Doct.,  p.  654-839, 
panicularly  p.  689.  &o.,  784,  &c. 

F.  The  two  principal  errors,  in  the  oombat- 
tini;  of  which  the  Apoxtolic  Church  came  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  its  own  faith  and  life, 
were  a  selfrighieous  dependence  on  the  works 
of  the  law,  and  a  contempt  fur  all  giH>d  works; 
or,  in  other  words,  Jewish  legalism  on  the  one 
band,  and  Gnostic  spiritualism  on  the  other. 
These  two  errors  unfolded  themselves  at  a  later 
date  into  Ebionilism  and  Gnosticism.  Thoi*e 
who,  like  Bauer  and  his  disciples,  consider  the 
almost  exclusively  Jewish  Christians  to  have 
been  the  original  form  of  our  holy  religion, 
whilst  they  elevate  Paul,  because  uf  his  having 
gone  beyond  the  contracted  limits  of  Judaism, 
to  the  dignity  of  founder  of  the  Christian 
Church,  perpetrate  an  egregrious  historical 
blunder  in  denying  that  the  greatest  fact  that 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  human 
femily  was  an  original  product  of  the  Spirit, 
and  affirming  that  it  owes  its  birth  to  the  neu- 
tralization of  two  mutually  opposing  systems 
of  doctrine.  Most  unquestionably  Paul,  who, 
in  most  emphatic  terms,  refers  the  authorship 
of  Christianity  to  Jesus  Christ  (the  Sun  of  God, 
fend  thus  to  Ood  himself),  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  Originator  of  this  Divine  religion. 

3.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  enumerate  the 
periods  into  which  the  Apostolic  Age  may  be 
Oivided.  It  naturally  falls  into  three  parts :  1) 
From  the  descent  of  'the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  time 
Paul  began  his  labors  (about  the  year  41).  2) 
From  this  on  ti>  the  death  of  Paul'(about  67).  3) 
The  Johaneaii  age  (down  to  the  close  of  the 
first  century).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  these  three  periods  are  so  closely  connected 
together  that  the  tendencies  of  the  one  continu- 
ally pass  over  into  the  sphere  of  the  other,  re- 
oeiving,  as  they  progress,  a  more  full  and  per- 
fect development  Trautmann  regards  James 
as  the  representative  of  a  faith  that  shows  itself 
in  works;  Peter,  of  a  faith  that  shrinks  notfn)m 
a  courageous  avowal  uf  the  truth;  Paul,  uf  a 
faith  that  makes  the  sinner  just ;  John,  of  a 
feith  that  burns  with  the  aHor  of  devotion. 
SchSbtrlein,  on  the  other  hand,  remarks  (Fund. 
Doct  of  Salvation,  Stuttgart,  1848,  p.  157): 
"  Whilst  the  EtangdiiU  proclaim  revelation ; 
Pavl,  the  atonement,  Peter  and  James,  the  re- 
demption by  Christ:  John,  rapturously  contem- 
plates the  union  of  these  in  that  glorious  fellow- 
ship which  Christ  mediates  between  Ood  and 
man."  Both  these  representations  contain  some 
truth.  The  great  object  of  the  Christian  system 
is  to  display  Christ.  It  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion in  the  Jewish  Christian  period  by  holding 
Uim  up  as  the  perfect  Prophet  and  Sovereign 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  ;  in  the  Pauline,  as  the 
Divine  human  High  Priest  who  has  redeemed 
men  and  reconciled  them  to  God ;  in  the  Johan- 
as  the  God-man  ever  dwelling  in  bis 


Church  on  earth.     In  the  first  period,  in  the 
way  of  correspondence  to  what  has  just  beea 
saiil,  was  particularly  developed  the  cungegra- 
tion,  together  with  its  uffiuers;  in  the  set^md, 
the  personal  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian, that  he  had  been  redeemed  :  in  the  tliird, 
the  Church  as  a  hierachy,  in  the  noblest  sens* 
of  this  word,  destined  to'  endure,  amid  all  the 
progressive  changes  of  the  human  family,  to  the 
end  of  time.    This  forms  the  transition  to  the 
Church  Catholic,  a  transition  which,  no  doubt, 
was  meditated  by  the  life  and  labors  of  John. 
L.  Pelt. — Ermentrout. 
Apostolic  Brethren,  Ap<uMical*. — Thus  a 
heretical  party  was  called,  which  arose  in  the 
second  half  uf  the  13th  century,  in  Northern 
Italy,  which  at  that  time  was  fruitful  in  eccle- 
siastical oppositions.     Its  author  was  Gerhard 
Segarelli,  born  in  Alzono.  in  the  province  uf 
Parma,  in  which  latter  place  he  was  a  mechanic 
Dissatisfied  as  well  with   the   world  and  the 
church,  as  with  the  imperfect  Christian  educa- 
tion which  he  had  received,  he  sought  admiitsnve 
into  the  order  of  Franciscans,  but  was  refused. 
Notwithstanding,  he  daily  visited  the  church  of 
the  monastry  uf  St.  Franuiscus  in  Parma,  where 
a  painting,  in  which  the  Apostles  were  repre- 
sented in  homely  clothing,  with  aandelled  feet 
and  uncovered  heads,  enchained  his  gaze  and 
soul.     He  determined  to  imitate  the  pour  tad 
humble  life  of  the  first  disciples  of  our  Lord:  a 
determination  which  also  manifested  itself  elue- 
where   in   those  times  in  earnest  spirits,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  papal  pomp  and  power 
Segarelli  not  only  attempted  to  realize  this  in 
himself,  but  also  to  form  an  apiistulic  oonimu- 
nion.    In  1260,  after  disposing  of  his  little  p»- 
trimony,  he  travelled  as  a  preacher  of  repent' 
ance,  clothed  like  the  Apostles  in  the  painting. 
At  first  he  stood    alone,   and    was    little  re- 
spected ;  but  by  degrees  he  gathered  around 
him  persons  fn>m  the  lower  classes;  and  still 
observed  Rom.  Catholio  customs,  without  sepa- 
rating himself  from  the  church,  and  withuut  be- 
ing specially  prominent  among  the  preachers  vf 
repentance,  who  at  that  time  travelled  over  lul^. 
He  was  first  arrested  by  the  bishop  of  Parma,  in 
1280,  who,  though  not  able  to  find  anything 
heretical  in  his  faith,  still  held  him  in  cusUidy 
as  a  fanatic.   He  liberated  him  in  1286,  but  ban- 
ished him  from  his  diocese,     in  the  same  yesr, 
llonorius  IV.  ordered  the  bishop  to  supprexs  all 
unions  which  existed  without  papal  sanctiiin; 
this  did  not  prevent  the  spread  uf  the  Apostoli- 
cals,  at  whose  head  Segarelli  had  again  plaued 
himself.    They  were  already  excommunicated 
by  a  Synod  at  Wursburg,  in  1287— if  theeicom- 
muoication  was  not  directed  against  another 
union,  which  was  independent  of  Segarelli,  as 
Neander  supposes  (Ch.  Ilist.  V.  847).   In  KSO, 
Nicholas  I V.  published  a  new  encyclical  againat 
unallowed  unions.    This  measure  provoked  the 
Apostulicals   to  more  active  opposition ;  they 
now  began  to  declaim  openly  against  the  secn- 
larizatiun  of  thSxhierarchy,  and  against  the  evil* 
of  the  church.     Persecution  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  opposition.    Segarelli  was  again 
imprisoned  in  1294;  he  recanted  the  ernirslsid 
to  his  charge,  and  was  condemned  to  imprisun- 
I  fflent  fur  life;  but  was  burned  as  a  rela)MUs  ia 
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1300.  Ilia  aect  continued  to  exUt.  A  more 
Uiented  man.  Dtilcino.  the  natural  »nn  of  a 
prie»l  in  the  diocese  of  Navnrre,  who  belonged  to 
thi>  tert  after  1291,  now  pl»ced  himself  at  itH 
htiA.  Bjr  fanatical  zeal  and  apocalyptical  pre- 
dirtiont  he  increaHed  the  number  of  hiti  adhe- 
RotK.  lie  defended  himself  with  »rmf>a)^in8t  an 
im;  yiat  persecuted  him  until  1307,  when  he 
WW  aiVested  and  burned.  His  fate  and  remark- 
able personality  deserve  a  separate  article,  in 
which  also  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  as  they  were 
denloped  by  him,  will  be  treated  of.  His  death 
tl.io  wag  not  that  of  hie  sect.  In  1310  it  was 
bill  under  the  bann  by  a  Svnod  at  Treves ;  in 
1311  it  is  found  in  the  province  of  Spoleto;  in 
1320.  Peter  Lucensis,  a  Spaniard,  was  arrested 
at  Toulouse,  and  condemned  as  a  teacher  of  the 
ApiMtolicaU :  but  two  years  later  he  renounced 
the  sect.  Yet  in  1308  a  Synod  at  Liivaur  con- 
denned  the  Ap<MitolicHlH  of  Provenije ;  in  1374  a 
Sjnnd  at  Narbonne  reiterated  this  sentence,  with 
the  menace  of  severer  punishments.  The  Apos- 
titliealM  often  united  themselves,  in  France  and 
Germany,  with  the  Fratriuellians  and  Beghar- 
dians,  and  are  often  confounded  with  these  by 
their  opponents ;  later  hist4)rians  have  not  even 
distinguished  them  from  the  Patarenes.  Dol- 
dm>  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the  simple 
tpwtolic  life,  which  was  the  original  object  of 
Gegarelli.  a  funatioal  view  of  all  Christian  pre- 
*epts  and  of  social  relations  ;  he  wished  to  sub- 
•tilute  sometbing  purely  spiritual  in  the  place 
of  everything  external,  which  was  rejected  as 
BDCunditionally  evil ;  which  substitution,  how- 
eter,  was  nut  possible.  The  charge  of  licen- 
tioasness  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded, 
since  no  mention  is  made  of  it,  either  in  the 
pspal  encyclicals,  or  in  the  trial  of  Peter  Lu- 
eeiuia.  Mosheim  gives  a  detailed,  though  not 
complete  history  of  the  Apostolicals  in  B.  I.  of 
bia  Veraoeb  eioer  Ketxergesch.  (Comn.  Art. 
Dolcino.)   _  C.  Schmidt.  —  Beck. 

Apoitolioal  Canons  are,  in  general,  ancient 
eccleoiiuiiioal  (apostolical)  rules  which  rest  on 
onl  and  written  tradition.  (Bickell,  Geschichte 
da  Kircbenrechts,  Giessen,  1843,  8,  S.  5.)  The 
Hill;  Scriptures  contain  many  such  apostolical 
eanuns,  to  which  have  been  added  many  oral 
tnditiiing  professedly  derived  from  the  Apostles. 
(Biehell,  as  above,  S.  20,  sq.)  Gradually  differ- 
tilt  ouUections  of  these  were  found ;  one  of 
which,  including  eighty-five  rules,  and  which 
appears^  partly  as  an  appendix  to  the  so-called 
ApuKdilioal  Constitutions,  partly  in  an  indepen- 
dent (una  in  a  twofold  recension,  is  especially 
diwinguished  by  the  name  Apostolic  Canons. 
It  commonly  bears  the  title :  KoMyif  ruv  iyuar 
■«  flwofKruv  ' ATtpariOuMi,  canonu  qui  dicuniur 
■ipiatulunun.  Suhnlars  are  not  agreed  as  to 
when  they  are  first  mentioned.  Some  errone- 
oQiil;  suppose  that  this  collection  is  always 
■ii-ant  where  mention  is  mndo  of  xanott  ix»l)jf 
•uoixat,  oAoarcA^xoi  Ttofoiwsm,  etc.,  since,  as 
ve  have  said,  this  expression  has  also  a  more 
pneral  sense.  Most  of  the  learned  are  inclined 
tu  6nd  the  first  reference  to  them  in  the  acts  of 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  394.  (Bickell,  as 
above,  pp.  83,  84.  238.)  This  ciuition,  however, 
H  not  wholly  certain ;  nor  yet  that  made  from  the 
•et*  «f  Ephesus,  431,  and  ChaloeduD,  451.  (Ko- 


genbrecht,  dw.  de  eannnibus  Apottolorum,  Vrtt- 
Unlatiae,  1828,  8vo,  p.  45,  sq. :  see,  on  the  other 
hand,  v.  Drey,  neue  llnters.  Uher  die  Const,  u, 
Canones  der  Apost.,  TUbin>jen,  1832, 8vo,  S.  427, 
fiilg.) :  so  also  as  regards  the  reference  to  c.  3, 
2  4,  C,  de  tmmma  trinitale,  I.  1.  (448)  by  the 
Emperor  Thcodosius  (v.  Drey,  as  above,  S.  398.) 
We  may  safely  say  they  were  in  use  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century.  We  do  not  here  uike  into 
consideration  their  being  mentioned  and  rejected 
in  the  decretum  de  libi-u  recipiendia  (o.  3,  diit. 
XV.)  attributed  to  Gelasius  (492—490) ;  for  the 
passage  which  has  reference  to  the  canoiiea  Apo»- 
,  iolorum  is  found  only  in  the  manuscripts  which 
I  the  decree  attributes  to  Hormisdas  (514 — 523), 
j  and  was  evidently  added  at  a  later  periud,  in 
Spain.  (Credner,  Geschichte  des  Canons.  Halle, 
1847,  8vi>,  S.  221,  285. 289.)  Dionysius  Exigutia, 
atsiut  the  year  500,  translated  fifty  cancms  from 
a  Greek  codex,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  Johannes  Schulaxticus  embodied  twenty- 
five  in  his  Syntagma.  The  Greek  Church  has 
accordingly  received  the  whole  collection,  and 
the  Trull.  Synod  of  692  expressly  confirmed 
them  (c.^4,  7,  1 1,  Diet.  XVI.).;  John  of  Damas- 
cus, in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  places 
them  beside  the  Qpistles  of  Paul  (dejide  ortho- 
doxa,  lib.  IV.  cap.  18),  and  in  the  later  collec- 
tions of  the  Greek  canon  law  they  are  all  re- 
ceived. In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
the  first  fifty  canons  continued  to  be  acknow- 
ledged. John  II.  quotes  them  in  a  writing  to 
Csesarius  of  Aries  {Mansi  Coll.  concil.  Tom.  VIII. 


p.  810),  also  Zaoharias  to  Pepin,  746  (Manai, 
Tom.  XII.  p.  32C,  sq.),  Stephen  III.  at  a  Roman 
Synod,  769  (Dial.  XVl.  pr.),  and  several  others. 


Beyond  Rome,  however,  they  were  not  so  early 
acknowledged,  and  the  last  thirty-five  could  not 
command  respect  in  the  Latin  Church,  even 
after  the  reception  of  the  Constantinopolitaa 
Synod  of  706,  through  Hadrian  in  the  year  787 
(c.  5,  dist.  XVI.).  The  Librarian  Anastasius, 
in  the  year  872,  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce 
John  VIII.  to  receive  them,  so  also  Niuetas 
under  Leo  IX.  (c.  3,  dist.  XVL).  Urban  II., 
as  lute  as  1087,  still  declared  that  the  Roman 
Church  used  them  only  "  ex  parte,"  i.  e.,  the 
first  fifty.  ( Gratian  ad  c.  6,  dU.  XXXII.  |  4.) 
The  later  collections  also  took  in  only  the  fifty 
from  the  collection  of  Dionysius.  By  being 
taken  up  in  the  decree  and  used  in  the  Jecretals 
(M.  S.  3,  B.  c.  3.  H.  de  corpora  vitiatit,  I.  20, 
tier6. 0. 8,  dist,  LV.)  they  received  general  prac- 
tical authority. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  so-called  Apos- 
tolical Canons,  since  the  16th  century,  have  been 
conducted  with  much  c<infu8ion.  Their  Apos- 
tolic origin  was  defended  by  Franciscus  Sixtns 
Senensis,  1506  ;  Onuphrius  Panvinus,  1568,  and 
very  especially  by  Franc.  Turrianus  [pro  cano- 
nibus  Apostoiorum,  Florent.  1572,  Littet.  1573), 
who  supposes  they  were  drawn  up  at  the  so- 
called  first  council  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  45, 
in  opposition  to  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators. 
who  place  their  origin  in  the  third  century 
(Cent.  II.,  cap.  7).  With  these  many  others 
agreed;  against  whom,  however,  Dalteus  (de 
paeudepigrapliia  apott.,  lib.  III.)  finds  their  ori- 
gin in  the  fifth  century.  Beveregius  endeavors 
,  to  show  that  they  constituted  the  Codex  Cani^ 
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tiiim  of  the  ancient  chnrcb.  At  fin't  he  aocribed 
the  anthornhip  of  them  U>  Clemen*  Alexandri- 
ne, thoiizh  he  afterwards  yielded  this  opinion. 
(Cndejc  ciincnum  ecclaiae  primitieiu!  vindicaius 
et  iUiiKtraltta,  Tx>nd.  1678,  4to. ;  CoteUriwi  pa- 
tren  aposlol,  Tom.  II.  App.  p.  150.)  Later  in- 
veHiiitatinng  of  this  sabjoct  have,  with  some 
modificnions,  fallen  in  with  this  opinion.  Whilst 
Regonbrecht  (diss.  cit.  p.  81.  seq.),  and  in  like 
manner  Crabbe  {diss,  de  cSdiee  eanonnm  qui 
Apotliihrum  nomint  circumferuntur,  CftiUing., 
1829, 4to:  compare  with  the  same  work :  "  on  the 
Orif(in  of  the  .iposfcilioal  Constitutions."  Ilam- 
burg.  1829,  8vo,  p.  54,  77,  sq.)  regard  the  aa- 
thnr  of  the  eighth  Book  of  the  Apostolicul  Con- 
stitution.t  as  also  the  author  of  the  Canons,  and 
are  disposed  to  place  the  erigin  of  these  canons 
in  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  centurv,  v.  Prey  (as  above,  at  first  in  the 
Tubingen  Theological  Quarterly,  1829,  Noa.  3 
and  1).  Eichhorn  (GrundsUtze  des  Kirchenrechts, 
B.  I.  p.  93.  Ac),  and  Bickell  (as  above,  p.  79, 
Ac,  230.  &ii.),  have  decided  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  they  came  to  exist  gradually,  and 
they  differ  only  as  to  the  time.  Bickell_  decides 
in  favor  of  their  compilation  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourth,  Eichhorn  before  tlv  end  of  the  fourth, 
and  ▼.  Drey  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

The  decision  as  to  the  time  when  the  collec- 
tion was  made  depends  upon  whether,  in  view 
of  the  great  similarity  between  the  single  canons 
and  the  decisions  of  Synods  up  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, we  regard  the  last  as  tne  source  of  the 
first,  or  the  contrary.  That  the  can<m»  are  not 
the  sources  may  be  judged  partly  from  their 
composition,  but  chiefly  from  the  development 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation  in  general.  In 
the  first  centuries  there  could  be  no  codex  that 
eould  serve  as.  a  foundation  for  ecclesiastical 
decisions  (see  Art.  Cartons,  collections  of ).  The 
contents  of  the  so-OBlIed  Apo8tolical_  Canons 
tbetnselves  point  to  their  gradual  origin.  ». 
Drey  (as  above,  p.  238,  Ac.)  and  Bickell  (as 
above,  p.  79,  Ac,  230,  Ac.)  have  fully  shown, 
that  these  canons  are  drawn  partly  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  traditions,  and  partly  from 
synodical  decisions,  especially  from  those  of 
Aniioch,  New  Caesarea,  Nice,  Laodicea;  also 
fr<ini  the  apostolical  constitutions,  from  a  letter 
of  St.  B  isilius  about  the  year  370,  and  other 
sources.  Whether  respect  has  been  had  to  the 
^Council  of  Chalcedon,  namely  o.  2,  3,  7,  in  the 
canons  30,  81,  83,  as  v.  Drey  has  assumed,  p. 
411,  is  very  questionable,  and  the  reasons  of 
Bickell  against  it  (p.  84,  n.  28)  are  very  weighty. 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  431,  and  accordingly  the  view  which 
places  the  collection  of  the  eijshty-flve  canons  in 
the  first  third  part  of  the  fifth  century  seems 
justified.  It  is,  however,  nut  improbable  that 
diSerent  recensions  of  the  Apostolio  Canons 
were  formed  in  the  process  of  time.  The  first 
fifty  and  the  later  eighty-five,  as  they  proceeded 
fmm  Diunysius  and  Johannes  Scholasticus,  may 
be  so  regarded,  {^erhaps  the  last  thirty-five 
were  only  first  added  when  the  Canons  were 
united  with  the  Constitutions  (see  v.  Dfey.  as 
above,  p.  420,  fulg. ;  Bickell,  as  above,  p.  86). 

The  dosij^n  of  the  oolleodon  is  known  from 


the  contents.  They  contain  scarcely  any  refer- 
ence to  general  morals ;  only  four  pertain  to  tb« 
laity;  they  have  mostly  in  view  the  clergy. 
They  labor  against  the  great  degeneracy  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  it  seems  that  these  canons 
were  designed  to  form  a  pretty  full  order  of  dis- 
cipline for  the  clergy.  To  increase  respect  for 
them  they  were  declared  to  be  an  apostolical 
collection,  and  they  received  accordingly  ihia 
character.  The  names  of  those  who  formed 
them  is  unknown  ;  their  borne,  however,  is  evi- 
dently Syria,  for  which,  among  other  proofa, 
may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  the  month 
Hyperberataens. 

The  fifty  canons  were  first  published  in  the 
translation  of  Dionysius  by  Merlin,  in  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Councils,  Lultt.  1524,  and  by  Wen- 
delstein,  Mentx,  1525 ;  then  in  Greek,  with  ft 
Latin  translation  after  the  Novellae,  by  Haloao- 
der,  1531  (Biener,  Gescbichte  der  Noveilen  Jua- 
tinians,  p.  341,  342) ;  and  after  this  they  appear 
very  frequently  in  the  collections  of  the  Councils 
of  the  corpus  juris  eanonici,  and  of  the  corpu* 
juris  civilis:  in  the  last  according  to  the  prece- 
dents of  Haloander,  fur  the  sake  of  confirmstion 
from  the  VI.  Nov.  of  Justinian.  The  editions 
of  Beveregius  in  the  Pandectae  Canonum,  1672, 
with  the  Scholiasof  Zonaras,  Balsamun,  Alexius 
Aristenus,  accompanied  by  remarks  of  hia  own, 
deserve  special  distinction  ;  also  those  of  Cute- 
leritts  in  the  Patres  Apostolioi,  1672,  and  of  r. 
Drey,  as  above,  and  Brun's  Ganonet  Aposlolo- 
rtim,  Tom.  I.  p.  1,  sq.  The  original,  with  a 
German  translation,  is  found  in  J.  D.  Hart- 
mann's  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church,  Jena,  1796,  Th. 
I.  p.  204,  folg.  In  German  alone  they  are  foand 
in  Rosier,  Bibliutbek  der  Kirobenv8,ter,  B.  4^ 
p.  229,  folj^. 

Besides  the  so-called  Apostolical  Canons,  thers 
are  also  various  other  collections  of  pseudo- 
apostolic  ordinances,  for  the  most  part  hitherto 
not  yet  printed  or  only  lately  made  public.  To 
these  belongs  the  so-called  Apost<ilic  Church 
Directory  (see  Art.),  the  so-called  Canonical 
Law  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  fourth  century 
(Bickell,  as  above,  pp.  98-100,  printed  pp.  133- 
.137),  and  the  so-called  Canons  of  the  Apostolical 
Synod  at  Antioch,  from  the  fifth  century  (a^ 
abiive,  pp.  101-104,  and  printed  pp.  138-143*. 
Whether  we  must  add  to  these  the  Sahidio  ver- 
sion of  the  apostolical  canons  and  constitutioDS, 
found  among  the  remains  of  Moritx  Gottl. 
Schwartz  (f  1848)  cannot  yet  be  determined. 
(Berlin,  literar.  Zeitung,  1848,  No.  58,  and 
2804.)  II.  F.  JACOBSOH.—Harbanffh. 

^  ApostoUc  Chnrch-Sireotory.   (»    ita^ayai 

pi  Sia  K\r;iievrof  xai  xanintf  ixx%iiauusrixoi  rur 
ayiuv  ' Aftoatiyaii)  is  a  collection  of  regulations 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  cent.,  frequently 
met  with  in  Ethiopia  and  Arabia,  and  ali<o 
found  in  a  Greek  codex,  and  remarkable  for  its 
independence  of  the  Ap.  Constit.  and  the  Epist. 
of  Barnabas,  notwithstanding  its  agreement  ia 
many  points  with  tha  former,  ana  the  use  it 
makes  of  the  latter.  It  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  a  common  source  with  the  Epist.  of  B.,  of 
which  source  the  author  of  the  7th  Book  of  the 
Ap.  Const,  appears  to  have  availed  himself.  It 
consists  of  35  Articles,  containing  mural  injunc- 
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tian*  by  the  Apostle  John,  and  direetionA  of  the 
other  ApnRtles  concerning  bishops,  ciders,  pre- 
lecturs,  oeacnns,  Triduws,  the  duties  of  Inymeo, 
tnd  the  participation  of  women  in  the  ministra- 
tiiim  iif  public  worship.  It  concludes  with  an 
exhiirtation  of  Peter  to  cimform  with  the  pre- 
icnbed  re|:uliition8.  Bickell,  in  his  Gesch.  d. 
Rirchenrechis,  Giessen,  1843,  p.87,  &o.,  awakened 
ittrntion  to  these  almost  forgotten  regulations, 
ind  bus  copied  the  Greek  versiim  from  a  Vienna 
MS.,  accompanied  with  a  German  translation, 
•nd  the  variaiima  of  Hiob  Ludolfa  {Comment, 
wkul.  tethiopicatn,  p.  314,  ic.)  Latin  translation 
of  the  Ecbiopic  versiim.  There  are  strong  rea- 
iont  fur  regarding  the  Si&azai  tuv  Ano<iroXut> 
nentioned  by  Eusebiiu  (H.  K.  III.  85)  as  iden- 
licul  with  this  collection  (Bickell,  p.  96,  note  14). 
The  matter  is  nevertheless  still  doubtful. 

II.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Apostolic  Constitntiona  are  a  collection  in 
eight  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  rules,  which, 
th(iD|;b  never  clothed  with  authoritative  value, 
^et  as  some  of  its  parts  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  canon  law  of  the  Greek  Church,  has 
cUims  upon  our  attention. 

Ihe  time  when  its  mention  first  occurs  in  bia- 
tory,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  title :  Maxii, 
ttis^oi  fur  AjtosriAuv,  as  given  by  Euxebius 
(N40).  Airf.  eccl.,  lib.  III.  cap.  25,  57-59,  lib. 
VII.  cap.  7,  by  Aihanasivs  (t  373).  epistota  fes- 
lalU  (CoUlerius  palres  apnuL,  Tom.  I.  p.  190), 
tnd  by  others  (Bickell,  Hist,  of  Cliurch-Law, 
Giewifn,  1843,  pp.  66.  66),  does  not  refer  to  it. 
The  {utroli;  rCi*  'AmohtoXuv,  itiaaxa}Ja  spoken 
of  by  Epiphanius  (t402),  on  the  other  hand, 
•eems  to  be  identical  with  it.  (Krabbe,  on  the 
Origin  and  Contents  of  the  Apost.  Const.,  Ham- 
burg, 1829,  8t<i.  p.  60,  ff. .  V.  Drey,  New  Invest, 
tone,  the  Const,  and  Canons  of  the  Apostles, 
labingen,  1832,  8to,  p.  181,  ff. ;  BickeU.)  It  is 
certain  that  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  last 
tpmtolic  canon  (see  Art.),  and  frequently  in  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries.  Of  the  two  opposite 
opinions  touching  its  value,  that  which  rejects 
it  hM  gained  the  victory ;  for  the  second  canon 
of  the  Trullan  Council  (092)  decreed  :  "  As  the 
Constitutions  of  tbe  Apostles  collected  by  Cle- 
men* have  been  falsified  by  additions  made 
thereto  by  heretics  ....  we  have  ....  con- 
tlniled  to  reject  them."  This  condemnation  not- 
vithntanding,  tbey  were  again  used  at  a  later 
P«rt<xl,  and  in  part  acknowledged.  (Krabbe, 
p.72,io.)  In  the  Occident  they  never  met  with 
•eceptance.  They  wore  most  certainly  not  at 
4rn  mentioned  in  tbe  Decree  of  Gelasius  (492 — 
496).  by  Oratian.  o.  3,  |  29.  dist.  XV.  (Credner, 
Hi«.  of  Canon,  Halle,  1847.  8vo,  p.  220).  The 
w»ding:  deeem,  in  c.  3,  rfW.  XVI.  (Leo  IX., 
1054)  refers  to  the  Clementine  Recognitions. 
Their  publication  attracted  to  them  more  atten- 
tion toan  tbey  had  previously  received.  The 
irttediiur*.  Botnu«and  Turriaims,  affirmed  their 
tpwtolic  origin,  and  found  vigorous  supporters 
m  tbe  Anglican  Episcopalians,  who  supposed 
that  they  favored  their  form  of  church  guvern- 
nent  StapUton  declared  their  contents  to  be 
ofeanonicai  authority ;  Pcarto/ithoughttliey  were 
•offlposed  or  dictated  by  tbe  Apostles;  Orabe 
•egardi^  them  as  the  oral  tradition  which  was 
vrittea  out  in  the  2doeot,aDd  WhUUm  (Primi- 


tive Christ,  revived,  London,  1711,  vol.  III.)  af- 
firmed that  the  Constitutions  contained,  Inter 
interpolations  excepted,  that  which  Christ,  after 
his  resurrection,  delivered  to  tbe  Apostles 
{Krabbe,  a.  a.,  p.  5,  ff. ;  v.  Drey,  a.  a.,  p.  9,  ff.). 
Kesiner,  in  a  more  recent  treatise  (the  Agnpne,  or 
the  secret  compact  of  Christians,  as  founded 
by  Clemens  of  Rome,  in  tbe  reign  of  Domitian, 
Jena,  1819.  8vo,  p.  187,  ff.)  ascribes  them  to 
Clemens  of  Rome.  Many  others  place  them 
befi>re  the  Nicene  period.  Beveret/itis  ( Syiwdicon, 
'  T.  II.  p.  40)  attributes  them  to  Clement  Alexan- 
drinus,  at  the  close  of  the  2d  cent.,  and  later, 
he  puts  them  into  the  3d  cent.  Usser  (de  IgtuUii 
epislolis,  cap.  6,  sq.,  in  Coideriunpatren  apost., 
T.  II.  p.  210,  sq.),  and  after  him  TiUemont,  sop-' 
pose  them  to  have  originated  in  tbe  6th,  Itiig 
\de  pseudepigraphis  Christi,  etc.,  cap.  12)  in  the 
4th,  but  interpolated  in  the  6th  century.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Grabe,  in  the  treatise, 
JUsxay  upon  tteo  Arabic  Manuscripts,  Lifndon, 
171 1,  considers  the  six  first  books  as  the  original 
collection  made  from  individual  instructions 
(Didaskalia)  of  apostolic  men,  whilst  the  7th 
and  8th  books  were  added  at  a  later  period. 
Krabbe  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  seven  first 
books,  many  interpolationsexcepted,  were  formed 
towards  the  end  of  the  3d  cent.,  whilst  the  eighth 
book  was  constructed  in  the  beginning  of  tbe 
5tb  cent,  out  of  some  ancient  Didaskalia  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Apostolic  Canons.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  v.  Drey  assumes  that  the 
work  was  constructed  of  four  originally  distinct 
and  independent  parts :  the  six  first  books  be- 
longing to  the  close  of  the  3d  cent.,  the  seventh 
to  the  beginning  of  the  4th,  the  eighth,  though 
made  known  later,  to  tbe  same  age,  and  taken 
from  the  Apostolic  Canons.  With  a  few  modi- 
fications, Bickell  coincides  in  this  hypothesis. 
By  the  aid  of  these  and  other  investigations, 
those  particularly  by  Bothe,  Beginn.  of  Christ's 
Church,  Wittenberg,  1837,  Vol.  I.  p.  541,  ff., 
Bauer,  on  tbe  Origin  of  the  Episcopate  in  tbe 
Church,  Tubingen,  1838,  8vo,  p.  122,  ff.,  we 
arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  touching  the 
suMect  now  under  consideration. 

Both  internal  and  external  reasons  prove  that 
the  six  first  books  of  the  Constitutions  constitute 
the  origintd  proper  substance  of  the  whole  coUeo- 
tion.  The  most  decisive  proof  of  this  is,  that 
those  six  books,  some  later  interpolations  ex- 
cepted, are  to  be  found,  in  tbe  form  of  an  inde- 
pendent work,  with  tbe  title  Didaskalia  of  the 
Apostles,  in  several  hitherto  unpublished  colleo- 
tions  of  the  Orient  (BickeU,  p.  55,  ff. ;  p.  148- 
177).  They  contain  three  texte  which  differ 
in  part  from  each  other,  viz.  the  Syrian,  the 
Arabian,  and  the  Ethiopian.  Whilst  the  two 
last  literally  agree  with  the  Greek  original,  tho 
first  is  marked  by  frequent  abbreviations.  As 
regards  the  contents  of  these  six  books,  thev 
constitute  a  complete  work,  in  no  way  depend- 
ant upon  tbe  two  that  follow,  which,  in  part, 
are  a  repetition  of  these,  and,  in  some  respects, 
contradictory  to  them.  As  a  source  of  inform- 
ation, may  be  mentioned  the  larger  interpolated 
recension  of  the  Letters  of  Ignatius  (BickeU,  p. 
58-59],  written  about  the  close  of  3d  cent.,  in 
Syria  (Bauer  thinks  in  Rt>me).  Whether  tho 
Author  was  a  Jewish  Christian  (Ebionite   as 
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Rothe  and  Bauer  asuumpii),  or  a  Hellpniiit 
(niekell,  p.  6-(),  it)  a  mutter  of  doubt.  Rotht 
ban  thoroughly  investigated  his  claims  upon  an 
Ebionitiu  iiri;;in. 

The  neceiUh  book,  as  regards  the  largest  por- 
tion iif  it,  at  least,  was  originally,  likewise,  an 
independent  work,  which,  tbouich  its  contents 
refer  to  a  period  prior  to  the  Council  of  Nice 
(325).  may  have  been  composed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  (he  4th  cent.  There  are  no  traces  of 
Arianism  in  it.  but  of  Sabellianism,  which  pre- 

finred  the  wa,v  fur  the  former  (cap.  41,  comp. 
lb.  VI.  cap.  11  seq.).  The  first  eighteen  chap- 
ters not  unfrequeiitl;  coincide  with  the  corres- 
ponding chap,  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (comp. 
Art.  Apost.  Church  Reg).  Its  subject,  how- 
ever, is,  "  Manner  of  life.  Thanksgiving,  and 
Preparation  for  Christ." 

The  eighth  book,  as  the  regularity  >K>th  of  its 
form  and  contents  indicates,  munt  be  regarded 
an  a  third  indeyeudeni  part  of  the  Constituiiont. 
Whilst  in  the  books  first  mentioned  the  dis- 
courses of  the  Apoftles  are  continuous  and  on- 
broken,  in  this  are  ftinnd  single  regulations, 
each  of  which  is  preceded  with  iiatasaoiur. 
Corresponding  with  this  is  the  style  which, 
adapted  to  the  idea  of  legislation,  is  neither  so 
prolix,  as  in  the  six  first  works,  nor  so  com- 
pressed, as  in  the  seventh.  In  this  book  are 
contained  liturgical  formulas  for  several  eccle- 
siastical services,  as  also  in  the  seventh,  whilst 
in  the  first  six  none  are  to  l>e  found.  On 
tithes  BiHik  II.  chap.  25,  28,  Book  VII.  chap. 
29,  and  Book  VIII.  chap.  30,  have  additions 
which  do  not  harmonize  with  each  other.  The 
contents,  for  the  most  part,  indicate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century  aa  the  time  of  compo- 
sition. Some  portions,  which  might  have 
resulted  from  later  interpolations,  seem  tu  be- 
long to  the  middle  of  this  cent.  (c.  Drey,  p.  103, 
ff. ;  Bickell,  p.  57,  59,  S.).  It  is  not  improba- 
ble but  that  the  eighth  book  originally  served 
the  purpose  of  a  Ritual  for  the  Bishops. 

The  sources  for  this  book,  several  writers, 
•uch  as  Pearson,  Grabe,  Krabbe,  have  disco- 
Tered  in  some  original  Apostiiical  Didaskalia. 
A  careful  investigation,  however,  of  these,  as 
contiiined  in  MSS.  at  Oxford,  Florence,  Munich, 
and  Vienna,  demonstrates  that  these  so-called 
Didaskalia  are  nothing  more  than  extracts  from 
this  eighth  book  (Bickell,  a.  a.,  p.  59,  p.  221- 
2291.  The  fourth  and  succeeding  chap,  of  this 
book,  on  Ordination,  are  also  found  in  MSS., 
with  the  title,  "  Regulations  of  tk«  Holy  Apos- 
Hesfar  Ordination  by  Hypolytus.  As,  with  the 
close  of  2d  cent.,  other  collections  of  Apostolic 
traditions  were  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  author  of  the  eighth  Ixiok  may 
bave  made  use  of  such  a  rompnsition  by  Hippo- 
lytus. On  the  other  hand,  also,  a  later  com- 
piler may  have  transcribed,  with  the  addition 
of  the  name  of  Hippolytus,  this  section  of  the 
eighth  book.  In  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopian  col- 
lections are  also  canons  with  the  name  of  Hip- 
polytus (Abulides),  which,  in  part,  harmonize 
with  this  collection  (Bickell,  p.  60,  61,  186-190, 
228,  229.  Comp.  also  Buasen,  Ignatius  and 
bis  Age,  Hamburg,  1847, 4,  p.  XVII.  p.  204,  &c.). 
The  combination  of  the  three  independent  por- 
tions of  the  Constitutions  into  a  singU'work, 


expected,  as  it  probably  was,  by  the  author  of 
the  eighth  work,  did  not,  of  course,  take  pisce 
before  the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century.  The  additi<m  of  the  apostolic  csnnns 
(see  Art.)  was  made  at  a  later  period,  and  with 
it,  at  the  same  time,  various  interpolations  of 
the  Constitutions  themselves  (v.  Drey,  p.  157, 
4c.:  187,  Ac.:  Bickell.  p.  57.  58). 

With  regard  to  the  design  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, partial  and  incomplete  views  have  at 
times  been  entertained.  Thus,  according  to 
Krabbe  (p.  259.  4c.)  with  whom  coincide  the 
critic  in  the  Universal  Journal  of  Literature,  in 
Jena,  1830,  No.  105,  and  the  reviewer  of  v. 
Drey  in  the  Literary  Journal  of  GQitingea, 
1833.  No.  178,  179,  p.  1775 ;  the  object  ..f  these 
books  was  to  strengthen  the  Episcopal  Hierar- 
chy, and  to  establish  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  unity 
of  the  priestly  Episcopate,  of  the  altar,  &c.,  and 
thus  secure  to  the  clerical  theocracy  a  final  vic- 
tory over  schisms  and  heresies  of  every  chsrao- 
ter.  Whilst  it  may  be  admitted  that  their 
authors  had  these  ends  in  view,  it  mnst  be  con- 
fessed that  their  vision  took  in  a  wider  range, 
and  included  the  whole  ecclesiastical  life  as  it 
affected  both  clergy  and  laity.  Though  the 
collection  never  attained  the  honor  of  a  legal 
authority,  it  was  of  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Liturgy,  of  Doctrine,  and  of  Dis- 
cipline. 

Editions.  Charles  Capellius,  of  Venice,  in 
the  year  1546.  first  published  at  Ingolstsdt, 
from  a  MS.  from  Crete,  sections  of  the  Const, 
in  a  Latin  translation  made  by  himself  _  Tbess 
fragments  Krabbe  incorporated  in  an  edition  of 
the  Councils  pub.  at  Cologne.  1551.  Turriamu 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Venice,  1563.  th« 
Greek  original,  as  taken  from  a  Calabrian,  Si- 
cilian, and  Cretan  MS.  In  the  saine  year 
Bishop  Bovivt  translated  it  into  Latin,  and 
issued  it  at  Venice,  with  an  introduction.  The 
Cimst.  were  embodied  in  the  collection  of  Coun- 
cils by  Sttrius,  1567,  1585  ;  Biniti*.  1606,  and 
by  Fronton  du  Due  {Ducaetts),  Paris,  1618. 
The  best  edition  is  bv  Coielerius,  in  the  Patrti 
Aposiolici,  Paris.  1672.  Amsterd.  1698,  and 
particularly,  1724,  Vol.  L 

11.  F.  Jacobson.— .Brwwi/roirf. 

Apostolic  Council,  or  Convention,  is  the  titit 
given  to  the  meeting  of  which  the  following  u 
reported  in  Acts  15.  After  that  Peter  hid  previ- 
ously received  the  centurion  Cornelius  and  other 
Romans,  proselytes,  but  unciroumcised,  into 
Christian  fellowship,  and  had  formed  a  centre  for 
,  a  more  free  and  also  to  the  heathen  more  accessilile 
Christianity  in  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  especially 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  labored.  Christians  from 
Judea  came  to  this  city,  and  denied  salvation  to 
the  heathen  Christians,  unless  they  were  oircum- 
cised  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The  con- 
gregation then  resolved  to  send  Paul,  Barnabas, 
and  several  others,  to  the  apostles  and  elders  sj 
Jerusalem,  to  lay  before  them  the  controverted 
question.  After  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  they  were 
also  immediately  opposed  with  a  similar  ohjeo- 
tion  by  Christians  from  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 
But  in  a  meeting  of  the  apostles  and  elders, 
called  to  consider  this  matter,  Peter,  from  "'• 
own  experience  with  reference  to  Cornelius,  ds- 
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einred  himwlf  in  favor  nf  not  impn8in|;  snch  a 
yoke  upon  the  heuihen  brethren.  jHmes  also 
drclAred  in  favor  of  the  Rnme,  when  he  pro- 
piMvd  the  cooipmmise,  that  the  oonvertpd  Gen- 
tilM  fhoald  he  required  tu  nlistnin  from  eatlnf; 
mtat  offered  lo  w/o/«,  from  fornication  (i.  e.,  no- 
cording  to  lAghlfoot,  Oieshr,  Bauer,  marriage  in 
the  degrees  of  r«Iationf>tiip  forbidden  bv  the  law 
•(  Mi«e« ;  according  to  Groiius,  Kuinoel.  Meyer, 
and  others,  heathen  indifference  with  rpspeut  to 
lieentitHiHneM,  to  which  expevinllv  heathen  fes- 
tiralH  eauiW  led),  from  xtrangled  animalx  (the 
Beat  of  animaU  that  were  not  butchered),  and 
from  Uood  (which  waa  aim)  furliidden,  together 
with  strangled  animals,  by  the  law  of  Mimes). 
This  compnimise  was  adopted,  and  sent  bj  letter 
to  the  Christiana  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

According  to  the  majority  of  theologians  and 
eommentators  (/renonu,  T/ieodoret,  Pelagiua,  Ba- 
nnitii.  E^tiui,  Orotius,  Calov.,  Semler,  Hug,  Wi- 
ner, Neander,  Bockert,  Utter.,  OUkaxuen,  Jfeyer, 
and  many  othcm),  Paul  in  Gal.  2  speaka  of  the 
nmejourney  to  Jerusiiieni.only  that  in  this  Epis- 
tle he  makes  mention  of  a  private  conference  with 
Peter,  James  and  John,  as  well  as  uf  the  public 
tninsactiona.  He  went,  as  he  says,  with  Bar- 
nabas and  Titus  tu  Jerusalem  in  pursuance  of  a 
iKvelation  made  to  him,  and  communicated  pri- 
vately the  gospel  which  he  preached  ;  that  in 
•pite  of  the  false  brethren  who  opposed  Christian 
freedom,  Paul's  assistant,  Titus,  was  not  com- 
pelled to  be  circumcised ;  also  that  the  apostles 
oad  nothing  to  object  against  Paul's  doctrines, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  the  right  band 
of  fellowship;  agreeing  that  he  and  Barnabas 
iboold  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  but  they  to  the 
Jewis  only  making  the  omdition  that  the  former 
tboald  remember  the  pour  in  Jerusalem. 

Tbe  principal  reason  which  is  urged  against 
tbis  oumbinatiim  and  in  favur  of  the  other  (ad- 
vocated by  Euseb.  in  Chron.,  Cah.,  KeU  opusc, 
Sttskind,  Heinricbs,  Kuinoel,  C.  F.  Fribuche 
in  Fritschiorum  opusc,  p.  201,  seq.),  viz.:  that 
the  apostle  speaks  uf  the  journey  mentioned  in 
Acts  11  :  29,  sq.,  is,  that  be  mafes  no  mention 
at  all  of  that  council  or  of  its  resolutions.  There 
are  two  reasons  especially  conclusive  against  this 
combination :  1)  The  time  of  the  journey  in  Acts 
11 :  30  is  tuo  early  fur  that  mentioned  in  Oal. 
2 : 1,  which  took  place  14  or  more  years  after 
Psol's  converaion;  2)  If  the  agreement  men- 
tioned  Gal.  2 :  1,  eq.,  made  between  Paul  and 
Barnabas  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  Peter,  James 
and  John  on  tbe  other,  preceded,  then  the  reso- 
lotion  mentioned  in  Acts  15  would  have  been 
Mperfluuua.  D«  Witts.— fiecA. 

Apottolio  Fathen,  patres  npostolioi. — This 
■aohi  has  a  wider  aud  narrower  meaning.  It 
I*  used  sometimes  to  designate  the  imme- 
diate and  genuine  disciples  of  the  apostles,  and 
•oioetiroes  only  embraces  those  of  them  wbo 
iiave  left  woru  behind,  or  to  whom  works  are 
Utributed.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
•laoes:  1)  Disciples  of  Paul:  Barnabat,  so  far 
^  be  belonged  to  the  sch<iul  ur  tendency  uf 
Paul,  CUmeiu  Bomanut,  Herman.  2)  Uisciples 
•f  John :  Igaatiu*,  FUycarp,  Papia».  —  Diony- 
Mt  Areopa^ita,  wbo  is  also  reckoned  among  the 
Aposttilic  lathers,  must  be  classed  among  the 
«*«plet  uf  Paul  (see  the  ArUcle).    It  is  only 


necessary  to  observe  here  fnrther.  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  works  attributed  to  them  are  not 
genuine,  others  of  them  at  least  of  doubtful 
genuineness.  The  host  editions  of  these  works 
are  the  following:  1)  5.  S.  Patriim,  qui  tempo- 
rihut  ajmsliiici*  flonierutit,  opera  ad  J.  B.  Cote- 
leriua,  Paris.  1C72:  Reciid.  curavit  J.  Clericus, 
ed.  2.  Amstelod.  1724.  2  vols.  fol.  This  edition 
is  valuable  b«>cauKe  it  contains  the  works  attri- 
buted to  Clemens  Romanus  and  thH  Vindiciae 
Ignatinnne  nf  Pearson.  The  2d  edition,  pub- 
lished by  Clericus,  is  greatly  improved.  2)  S.  S. 
Patntm  apost.  opera  genuina  ed.  Rich.  Rmeel., 
Lond.  1746.  2  vols.  8vo.  8)  Cletnentit  Rom.,  S. 
Ignatii,  S.  Polyearpi,  patntm  apoalol.  quae  super- 
mnt.  Acreduni,  S.  Ignatii  el  S.  Polycarpi  marty- 
rill,  adjidem  codd.  rec.,  adnot.  iUustracit,  iiidici- 
bus  instnixit,  Ouil.  Jacnb»oii,  2  Tom.  Oxon.  1838, 
ed.  2. 1840,  8vo.  4)  Patrum  apost.  opera.  Textum 
reeojtnovii,  brevi  adnotatioiie  inntnixit  el  in  iisum 
praelect.  academ.  ed.  C.  J.  Hefele,  Tuliingae.  1839, 
ed.  2, 1843,  ed.  3,  1847.  6)  Codex  N.  T.  deutero- 
eanonicu*  ».  patres  apostoliei,  ed.  de  Muralto, 
Vol.  I.  (Barnahaeet  Ciementis  epistolae),  Turici, 
1847,  12mn.  Of  less  importance,  though  still 
useful  as  manuals  are  lilig,  bibl.  patr.  apost. 
Lipsiae,  1690,  8vo,  and  /.  L.  Frey,  epistolae  S. 
Palrvm  apostoUcorum  Clem.,  Igrt.  el  Polyc.  atque 
duorum  posteriorum  martyria,  Baxil,  1742.  The 
edition  by  Uornemann  (Copenhagen,  1828)  is 
almost  worthless.  (See  tbeol.  Stud.  u.  Krit., 
1830,  p,  920.)  Many  of  these  works  have  also 
been  published  separately.  The  works  attributed 
tu  Dionys.  Areop.  are  found  in  none  of  tbe 
above-named  editions.  IlEazoo. — Beck. 

ApoBtolio  KIb^,  an  honorary  title  <if  the 
kini^s  of  Hungary,  given  to  Stephen,  the  first 
Christian  king  of  Hungary,  by  Pope  Sylvester 
(999 — 1003),  and  renewed  and  confirmed  for  the 
Austrian-Hungarian  royal  family  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment'XIIl.  in  a  brief  of  Aug.  25,  1758. 

Apostolic  Symbol,  or  Apostle's  Creed,  U 
chiefly  iinpurtaiii.as  tbe  oonfKssiun  of  faith  of 
tbe  principal  Christian  Churches,  but  its  name 
already  challenges  historical  criticism  as  to  it* 
origin. 

I.  One  of  the  many  comprehensive  confessions 
of  faith  used  by  tbe  primitive  Church  —  and  of 
which  G.  Watch  (Bibl.  Symbol,  vetus,  1770)  and 
A.  Hahn  (Bibl.  d.  Symb.,  1842)  have  given  man^ 
specimens,  the  best  of  all  being  the  Apostolie 
Symbol. 

1)  It  is  only  since  the  4th  century  that  tbe 
opinion  arose  in  the  Church  (Rufinus,  t410),  that 
the  latter  was  composed  by  the  apostles  previous 
to  their  departure  from  Jerusalem,  each  one  con- 
tributing to  it  an  article,  or  av/tfloy^D,  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  all  subsequent  de- 
partures in  doctrine,  ilow  much  of  this  opinion 
IS  superstitious,  is  evident ;  besides,  a  known 
formula  of  faith,  for  tbe  purpose  of  guarding 
against  departures,  which  in  itself  is  conceivable, 
should  have  contained  much  more  than  this  does. 
This  view  has,  therefore,  been  given  up  even  b^ 
many  in  the  Hum.  Catb.  Church,  although  it  is 
ouDtained  in  the  Romish  Catechism  (de  sym* 
bolo,  c.  1,  ed.  Streitwolf  et  Kiener,  I.  p.  Ill,  sq.). 
It  originated  from  a  false  inference  from  the 
word  apostolie,  and  from  confounding  ai/nfita/m 
with  cvpfiiaji.    But  tbe  formula  did  not  in  any 
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tray  orifcinnte  from  «n  n^rement  of  the  npostles 
who  in  it  gave  a  type  of  their  faith,  for  neither 
the  New  Test.  nor*tbe  Church  Hiot.  of  the  first 
three  centuries  knows  anything  of  such  an  im- 
portant transaction,  the  knowledge  of  which, 
moreover,  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a  tradi- 
tion. The  early  and  general  acceptance  of  this 
tradition  has  its  ground  in  the  wish  to  give  this 
formula  the  highest  possible  authority.  Comn, 
E.  Koellner,  Symbolik  der  luib.  Kirche,  1837, 
{  2-5  :  der  knthnl.  Kirche,  1844,  1 2.  Lindlierg's 
superficial  defence  of  its  apostolic  origin  (1830) 
is  scarcely  deoerving  of  mention. 

i\  The  origin  of  this  svmbol  can  be  traced 
back  with  greater  probability  to  the  confession, 
which  those  who  were  baptized  made  at  their 
baptism,  by  which  also  the  rcopect  which  it  so 
early  received  may  be  explained.  As  Cbri!<t  him- 
self instituted  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Qhost,  so  he  already  gave 
theybrnt  of  this  confession,  the  eotUeuts  of  which 
can  with  justice  be  traced  back  to  the  apostles, 
whence  also  without  doubt  the  name  proceeds. 
This  formula  of  faith,  though  not  always  the 
tame,  and  therefore  not  transmitted  with  full 
apostolic  authority,  has  been  acknowledged  as 
agreeing  with  the  Scriptures;  hence  it  is  also 
called  itureif,  creed,  regula  fidei.  This  appella- 
tion, and  especially  the  xwuv  r^;  iytj^rias,  ref/ula 
veritfUii,  includes  in  it  opposition  t4)  all  heretical 
'  yiews.  This  confession,  which  was  taught  to 
catechumens  with  great  solemnity,  belonged,  in 
the  primitive  Church,  to  the  Disciplina  arcnni; 
with  the  Sacraments,  which  were  kept  secret 
from  unbelievers.  As  a  sign,  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish believers  from  unbelievers  and  heretics, 
this  confession  received  the  appellation  of  Sym- 
bol (Koellner,  {  6).  Being  first  used  in  the 
Greek  Church,  it  existed  originally  in  the  Greek 
language,  later  also  in  the  Latin.  The  present 
form,  which  is  used  by  both  Rom.  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  is  not  very  old  (from  the  Sth  and  6th 
cent),  and  is  probably  the  form  which  was  an- 
ciently used  in  Rome,  whence  it  is  also  called 
SymMum  Romamtm. 

II.  This  ceeumenical  symbol  possesses  great 
■ignificanoe,  as  the  fundamental  and  chief  cim- 
fession,  in  which  all  Christian  churches,  oriental 
as  well  as  occidental,  Rom.  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants,  agree  (reg^i/a_/f(i«i  breDis  el  grandU — 
hreois  numero  terborum,  grandis  pondere  aenten- 
tiarum. — Auguttintu) ;  so  that  this  baptismal 
confession,  like  baptism  itself,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  external  sign  of  the  unity  which  stilfezists 
between  tbem.  Ruddhach  (die  Bedeutung  des 
Apostolischen  Symb.,  1844)  explains  this  excel- 
lently. Comp.  King,  History  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  London,  1702. 

The  great  importance  of  this  symbol  comes 
into  view,  whenever  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
churches  to  each  other  is  reflected  upon.  Its 
significance,  as  a  confession  of  baptism  and  of 
faith,  has  been  demonstrated  by  George  Calixt 
(t  165G),  not  only  in  its  contrast  with  a  stiff 
orthodoxy,  which  gives  importance  to  every  let- 
ter of  doctrine,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  Kom. 
Cath.  Church,  by  comparing  it  with  the  unity 
of  faith  which  existed  in  the  first  five  centuries 
of  the  Christiaa  Church.    As  the  differences ; 


within  the  Protestant  Church  becaine  mora 
sharply  defined,  it  was  natural,  innsmncb  as  ik 
was  impossible  to  draw  from  the  Scriptures  % 
form  of  faith  that  would  be  received  by  all,  to 
go  back  to  a  foundation  recognised  ever  sinoa 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Church.  Thin  has  beea 
done  lately  by  Detbittck,  after  the  example  of 
Learing,  in  his  treatise :  Melanchthon  der  Qlmt- 
benslehrer  (B<mn,  1826,  Zugabe,  n.  145-208). 
which  called  forth  three  excellent  letters  from 
Drs.  Sack,  NiUch,  LUcke  (Uhor  das  Anseben 
der  heil.  Schrift,  etc.,  Bonn,  1827);  but  in  many 
respects  the  subject  was  not  so  fully  discussed 
as  It  deserved.  The  quaint  and  talented  Grundt- 
wig  sought  m<ire  decisively  to  make  the  Apoa- 
tolic  Svnibol  the  foundation  of  faith  and  the  rule 
for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  Denmark, 
and  though  be  found  many  adherents,  in  bia 
own  country  only  however,  be  met  with  stiQ 
greater  opposition,  even  among  orthodox  theo- 
logians. A  similar  effort  was  also  made  in  Ger- 
many. Francis  Boll  expresses  almost  the  same 
view!)  as  Delbriljk,  in  his  treatise  against  Or.  D. 
Sihulz  of  Breslau  (Berlin,  1840,  p.  50,  sq.,  79, 
sq.)  Roerdam  (de  jide  Pelrum,  Hafniae,  1839, 
p.  108)  says  of  this  symtwl :  norma  praedieaUo- 
nis  reguld  scriptura  prior  ac  supbriok. 

III.  Its  importance  may  also  be  inferred  from 
the  use  that  is  made  of  it,  not  only  in  the  Rom. 
Cath.  and  Greek,  but  also  in  the  Protestant 
churches,  especially  the  Lutheran,'  in  which  it 
is  used  not  only  as  a  confession  at  baptism,  bat 
cotistitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  public  woi^ 
ship.  Besides,  as  part  of  the  Rum.  Cath.  and 
Lutheran  catechism,  it  also  constitutes  one  of 
the  niOKt  important  portions  of  religious  instmo- 
tion  in  these  churches. 

This  use  of  it,  especially  as  a  confession  of 
faith  at  confirmation,  it  is  true,  has  lately  beea 
opposed  in  the  Lutberan  Church,  especially  ia 
Saxony,  by  Rationalism,  and  similarly  in  Bre- 
men, llaraburg,  and  elsewhere ;  but  it  has  tri- 
umphantly sustained  itself,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  unless  the  Church  should  prove  untrue  to 
herself;  for  it  is  the  only  authentic  external 
yritness  for  the  inward  unity  of  divided  Cbrie- 
tendom. 

Comp.  J.  Stockmeier :  Wann  und  aaf  welche 
Yeranlassungenistdas  apost.  Symb.  entstanden 
und  welche  Bedeutung  hat  dasselbe  fner  die 
Kirche  ueberhaupt,  una  insbesondere  auch  fuer 
unsere  Zeit  f  Zurich,  1846.  Also  H.  C.  L.  Th. 
Frommaon  (Jenae,  1833),  and  Riobard  Rothe: 
de  ditciplina  arcana  (Ueidelb.  1841). 

L.  PmLt.—Beek. 

'  This  statement  is  so  br  from  being  eorreot,  that 
Se/nmed  Churches  have  given  grester  forma]  promi- 
nenoe  to  the  Creed  than  the  Lutheran,  as  may  be  sen 
by  s  onmparison  of  the  must  ioflueDlial  Reformed  Sym- 
bols (f.  L,  the  Cateeh.  of  Geoeva  and  the  Heidelberg 
Catech.)  with  Luther's.  Its  lituryieal  use  is  equally 
eharacteristio  of  all  Protestant  ohurohes  in  whioh  litnr- 
gical  services  obtain.  The  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer" 
directs  its  use  in  Episcopal  Churches  at  every  publio 
service,  and  not  only  in  connection  with  the  sdminia- 
tratinn  of  special  ordinances.  It  is  also  endorsed  by 
the  Presbyterian  Ohoreh,  and  placed  with  the  Deca- 
logue and  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Catechism  of  that 
Chnroh.  (See  Art'eneiyrr's  CaUtrtio  Om/tm.  Sre,  Ji^ar 
mat,  p»Uieaiarumf  Sbnrdtt  Kefona.  Kiraheobaah.)  * 
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Appeals  lo  the  Pope. — The  right  of  appeal  it 
u  Druiuary  civil  privilege,  liMTin);  the  effect  of 
jadieial  «a«peoBion  or  devolution.  Appeals 
mr  be  made  to  the  Pope  either  as  bishop  or 
tRobiRbop,  or  priiuate  of  the  Rutnish  Church. 
it  the  fint  two  canes  possess  nothing  peculiar, 
Tt  ire  only  concerned  with  the  last  A  papal 
Cuurt  of  Appeals  was  first  expressly  recognised 
is  A.  D.  3-17.  bv  the  Council  of  Sardica  (Chpt. 
3, 4,  7).  at  which  a  motion  of  Bishop  Osius  and 
Gsodentias  was  adopted,  aUowing  a  bishop, 
coDdemned  hy  a  Synod,  to  appeal  to  the  Kotn- 
i<b  Piiiriarcb,  who  might  either  confirm  the 
nnodal  decision,  or  appoint  new  judges  (del 
f»dicu).  This  regulation  seems  j|thougb  this 
IS  disputed)  to  have  been  designed  tor  the  entire 
llamiiih  Church,  but  was  not  generally  accepted 
[Planek,  Gesch.  d.  chr.  IcirchlT  Oesellschaftsver- 
&Mang,  I.  650).  In  the  course  of  a  half  oen- 
toty  (404),  however,  it  was  construed  in  Rome 
into  the  privilege  of  appealing  in  all  important 
earns  [majoret  causae)  from  the  decision  of  every 
bishop  to  the  Pope,  and  this  not  only  by  bishops 
tbeinTOlves,'but  iiy  any  party  that  felt  itself  ag- 
grieved. jSi  mqiores  causae  in  medium  fiurint 
aaobUae,  snys  Innocent  1.,  in  an  epistle  to  B.  Vio- 
trieins  of  Riiuen  [Schdnemann,  Epp.  Pont.  505). 
id  tedem  Apoxlolicum,  sicui  Synodua  siaiuit  et 
leala  consuetudo  exigit,  post  judicum  episcopale, 
nfcroHtur.  Leo  the  Or.  seems  to  have  favored 
this  claim,  as  appears  from  certain  expressions 
fonod  in  his  extracts  from  the  Edict  of  Volenti- 
•ioa  III.  (445).  In  Pseudo-bidor,  the  Romish 
view  is  simply  repeated  in  some  passages  (as  in 
dm.  5,  6,  Cons.  2  qu.  6) ;  in  others  it  is  ex- 
ptnded  to  the  effect:  1)  that  the  Council  of 
sardica  ollousa  bishops  to  appeal  to  Rome  in  aU 
cues,  but  that  causae  grieviores  in  general  can 
be  adjadicated  hy  the  Romish  chair  alone,  and 
sot  by  episcopal  courts  (ran.  12.  and  still  more 
expressly,  by   Pope  Gregory  IV.,  in  can.  11). 

2)  That  charges  against  bishops  (judicia  epis- 
coptintm)  whether  gravia  or  minora  can  be  ad- 
jadicated only  by  the  Romish  court,  other 
ooaris  l>eing  merely  allowed  the  right  of  in- 
itraetion  (c.  7,  9,  C.  3.  q.  6 ;  c.  1,  C.  3,  q.  8). 

3)  That  all  aggrieved  (gravaiis)  persons  might, 
ts  tttl  matters,  appeal  to  the  Pope  (c.  4,  7,  8,  15, 
17.  C.  2,  q.  6).  which  Nicolaus  I.  (865).  reite- 
rated and  adopted  (c.  13,  ib.).  Only  those  pas- 
•agn  frum  Pseudo-Isidor  have  been  cited,  vrbich 
vera  adopted  by  Gratian,  and  consequently 
pfOMss  undoubted  authority.  The  other  papal 
wort,  which  gave  the  Pope,  either  in  person  or 
by  his  legates,  jurisdiction  of  matters  pertaining 
to  bishops  in  general,  had  then  already  been 
eonnitoted  (Alex.  III.  in  c.  1.  X.  de  Off.  Leg. 
(L30);  Innoe.  IIL  in  c.  50,  X.  de  appell.  (2. 
29).  This  jurisdiction  m'uat  not  be  confounded 
vitb  that  pertaining  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
For  tbe  latter  involves  the  idea,  that  in  view  of 
tbe  defective  administration  of  justice  (in  de- 
ftdujusiiiiae  saecularit),  appeal  might  be  made 
from  all  onarts,  even  temporal,  to  the  Church, 
tnd  ultimately  to  Rome  (Alex.  III.  in  o.  6,  X., 
ieforo  compel.  (2,  2);  Innoc.  111.  ibid,  o.  10, 
11).  And  although  Alexander  III.  acknow- 
HOged  that,  borwever  common  such  appeals  had 
been,  they  were  not  strictly  legal  (in  c.  7,  X., 
de  appeliat.   2,  28,  etii  de  oonsoetudine  £o. 


teneat,  Becnndom  tamer  juris  rigorem  crediane* 
nbn  tenere).  Innocent  III.  decided  in  their  favor 
(o.  13,  X.,  de  judiciis  (2,  1).  Upon  the  fre- 
quency of  such  appeals  cimf.  fractal,  de  appell. 
et  evoeatt.  ad  Curiam  R.  in  (Horix)  Concordatt. 
Nationit  Germ,  etc.  Franco/.,  1772,  turn.  2,  p. 
171,  4c. 

A  reaction  against  the  abuse  of  these  appeals 
showed  itself  in  the  German  Church,  first  of  all 
in  the  Concordattim  CmistarU.  (1418.  o.  4),  and 
in  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Basl^  (Sess.  31), 
which  corresponds  with  Tit.  26  of  the  Pragra. 
Sanction  (Koch,  SatU.  Pragm.,  162).     The  Con- 
cordat decided  that  appeals  to  the  Papal  Chair 
should  not  be  taken  to  Rome,  but  adjudicated 
by  judicea  in  pariibus;  whilst  the  Council  t>f 
Basle  and  tbe  Pragm.  Sanct.,  reiterating  the 
enactment  of  the  Concordat,  forbid  appeals  per 
saltum  (see  Litigation),  and  prior  to  the  defini- 
tive sentence.     Tbe  latter  were  allowed  when 
gravamina  were  produced,  which  the  final  deci- 
sion could  not  settle.    Waller,  and  other  Romish 
canonists,  have  endeavored  to  show,  by  a  forced 
explanation  of  certain  passages  (c.  2,  5,  7,  59, 
66,  X..  de  appellatt.  (2,  28) ;  c.  28.  de  rescript. 
(I,  3,);    c,   11,  de  rescript,  in  6"  (1,  3);    o. 
1.  X.,  de  off.  legaii  (1,  30) ),  that  similar  eo- 
actnienta    existed    under  Alexander   III.   and 
Innocent    III.,    and,    at    least,    were    coun- 
tenanced by  the  Councils  of  the  15th  cent. 
Strictly  construed,  the  above  references  say  no- 
thing about  those  enactments.     In  the  Council 
of  Trent  (sess.  24,  c.  20  de  ref. ;  and  sess.  13,  c.  1, 
2, 3,  de  ref.)  the  court,  it  is  true,  assumed  similar 
norms,  and  definitely  prescribed  that  legal  pro- 
cesses should  be  properly  regulated,  and  be  left 
unencumbered  by  papal  nuncios,  legates.  Or  other 
officers ;  that  appeals  could  only  be  made  from 
tbe    final   decision,   that  only   causae  majorea 
could  be  taken  to  Rome,  and  that  all  others 
should  be  tried  hj  judicea  aynodaUa  (or  in  parti- 
bus),  who  were  papal  delegates,  and  were  called 
Synodal  judges,  because  the  Pope  referred  their 
appointment  to  the  provincial  or  diocesan  synods, 
instituted  by  tbe  Council  of  Trent    Those  sy- 
nods, however,  having  never  been  generally  in- 
troduced and  maintained,  Benedict  XIV.  (in  the 
const.  Quamcis  paternae,  1741)  committed  tbe 
appointment  of  these  judges  to  the  bishops  and 
chapter ;  and  at  present  the  bishops  exercise 
the  additional  autbority  of  delegating  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Pope,  which  is  never  done  for 
special  vases,  but  for  a  term  of  years.    On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  institution  of  a  standing  syno- 
dal court,  such  as  Prussia  desired  should  be 
formed  by  uniting  the  Rhine  countries  with  the 
Collegiate  Chapter  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  re- 
fused  by  the  Romisb  court,  because  it  was 
thought  important  to  foster  an  impression  of 
the  neoe^-sity  of  appeals  to  Rome  in  special 
cases,  and  consequently  of  the  amenability  of 
all  the  national  branches  to  the  mother  Church. 
In  this  form  the  right  and  propriety  of  appeal 
to  tbe  papal  court  is  maintained  at  the  present 
day.   Hence,  appeals  which  are  actually  brought 
before  said  court  are  either  referred  to  the  Vota, 
or  to  the  Congregations  C'onciglio  and  Vescori 
a  Begolari,  wbtise  respective  jurisdiction  is  not 
very  accurately  defined.    Appeals  from  Popes 
to  a  council  were  prubibitea  by  Pius  11.,  by  a 
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^ull.  dnted  Jan.  18,  1459  {Ferraris,  prnmptn 
bibl.  canon,  v.  appellat.).  Wliilm,  therffiire, 
the  papal  court  atandii  ready  to  try  all  appealn 
made  to  it  in  conformity  » ith  the  rulen  of  Trent, 
all  the  States,  Riimish  as  well  a«  Protestant, 
have  either  «-holly  forbidden  sneh  appeals,  or 
strictly  limited  them,  and  this  long  before  the 
period  of  the  so-called  Juisephioe  cunon  law. 

Mbjer.* 

Approbation  of  Books,  is  the  complement 
of  ttie  cemwrnhip  of  books,  as  it  obtains  in  the 
Roniii<h  Churi-h.  It  rests  upon  the  adoption  of 
a  decree  of  the  5th  Liiternn  (Ec.  Couniril  (1512) 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sens.  4),  forliiddinjc, 
upon  the  penalty  of  a  fine  or  of  excommunica- 
tion, the  publication  of  a  book  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  it  was 
to  be  issued.  The  rule  still  exists,  and  is  fur- 
ther extended  and  applied  to  the  Regulars  of  an 
Order,  so  that  they  are  prohibited  from  publish- 
ing works  of  any  kind  without  the  approbation 
of  their  Superior.  The  penalties  of  a  violatitm  of 
this  rule  varies  with  the  disciplines  of  the  several 
Orders.  In  all  cases  the  approbation  must  be 
printed  on  the  title-pages.  No  similar  rule  ex- 
ists in  Protestant  Churches ;  instead  of  this, 
however,  the  Consistory  of  the  national  Church 
frequently  exercises,  or  exercised  a  censorship 
of  theological  works.  Mejer.* 

Apsis,  or  Absis  (Angnstine,  EpUt  ad  Miix- 
imiii.  2o,  Mavr.  has  aiisida, — ae)  is  the  name 
given  since  the  5th  century  to  the  niche  in  the 
deepest  recess  of  the  ancient  basilica  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  'A,)*;  or  a^^,  from  oxru  to  tie 
together,  signifies  (as  in  liiad  5.  4KT)  a  knot, 
also  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and,  hence, 
also  a  walled  semicircular  arch,  a  triumphal 
arch,  (04*$  I'poAcuofiopo;,  in  Vio).  Pliny,  the 
younger,  uses  it  in  a  Latin  form  of  a  semicir- 
cular building,  in  Epist.  2  :  17,  8,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  library-room  of  his  Villa  Laurentina. 
Vitruvius,  in  describing  a  similar  structure  (the 
tribunal  of  his  basilica.  5  :  1.  14)  uses  heinicy- 
clium  and  heniicyclus  instead  of  apsis.  Euse- 
bius  does  not  use  it  in  describing  the  basilicas 
of  Constantine  (de  vit.  Const.  3,  37,  &c.).  It  is 
not  until  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent,  and  first 
in  the  letter  of  Paulinus  of  Nola  t  •  Sulpicius 
Severus  (see  AngiMtVs  Beitr.  lur  chr.  Kunst- 
gesch.,  1841,  p.  146-179),  that  the  use  of  the 
term  is  established  as  signifying  the  niches  of 
the  choir  in  Oriental  basilica.s,  for  which  this 
same  writer  also  uses  the  term  crmc^.  In  his  de- 
scription he  says:  Apsidnn  solo  ei  pariettints 
marmoraiam  camera  musivo  illusa  clarificat,  and 
the  most  ancient  mimumenta  represent  them 
with  such  decorations  [Huiisen's,  Basiliken  d. 
chr.  Rom.,  MUnchen,  1842:  Lenoir,  aichiiecl. 
monaslique.  Paris,  1852,  p.  277,  4o.).  The  apsis 
did  not  contain  the  altar,  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  apsis,  but  the  throne  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
reliquary ;  hence,  the  word  is  sometimes  used 
for  both  these.  It  also  retains  the  general  signi- 
fication of  arch  and  vault,  and  is  employed  to 
designate  the  niche-form  projections  at  the  side 
of  some  church  edifices.  The  apsides  remind 
us  of  the  cella  and  idids  of  heathen  temples. 
Notwithstanding  the  various  Christian  decora- 
tions placed  therein,  especially  by  the  Romish, 
as  diflfering  in  this  respect  from  the  usages  of 


the  Greek  Chnrch  (Concil.  QninSsext.  can.  82), 
they  form  a  stern  and  gloomy  termination  to 
the  basilicas.  The  subsequent  extension  of 
their  form  into  a  longer  polygonal  spao*.  and 
the  insertion  of  numerous  large  windows  through 
which,  with  beantiful  symbolical  significance, 
the  briijht  rays  of  the  morning  fall  upon  the 
altar,  instead  of  the  previous  darkness  and  stern 
figures,  cimstituted  one  of  those  decided  ad- 
vances of  Germanic  architecture  from  the  influ- 
ence of  heathenism  towards  a  more  elevated 
and  evnnselical  style.  Henke.* 

Aqnila  (Axvxa;)  and  Priscilla.  Axuxof  <*  th« 
Greek  form,  Priscilla  the  diminutive  of  Priscn.' 
Aquila  was  a  Jew  of  Ponius.  who  lived  in  Rome 
until  driven  away  by  the  Claudian  persetMition 
( Acts  18:2;  Suet.  Clinid.  £5,  Jiidaeos  impulxore 
C/irislo  assidue  iumvltuantes  Roma  rxpulit). 
lie  first  went  with  his  wife  to  Corinth,  and 
there  followed  his  n<;nupntion  of  tent-making. 
Here  they  bccnme  acquainted  with  Paul,  being 
yet  Jews  (Acts  18  :  2)  and  of  the  same  craft. 
Through  him  they  were  converted!  and  their 
humble  workshop  became  the  centre  for  the 
work  of  converting  the  splendid  capital  of 
Achaia.  Thenceforth  they  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  self-denying  labors  of  Paul.  They 
accompanied  him  to  Ephesus  (Acts  18  :  18-20) 
where  they  introduced  the  eloquent  and  talented 
Alexiindrian  Jew,  ApoUos,  to  Christianity  (Ants 
18  :  24).  Their  house  was  a  regular  t>face  «tf 
worship  for  a  part  of  the  Christians  of  Enhesns* 
(1  Cor.  16  :  19).  Subsequently  they  had  occa- 
si(m  to  show  their  afiection  for  Paul,  by  saving 
his  life  at  the  risk  of  their  own  ( Rom.  16  :  4). 
Then  they  again  settled  in  Rome  (I.  c),  where, 
as  formerly  in  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  a  numl»er 
of  Christians  worshipped  at  their  house.  Aeain 
thev  left  Rome  during  the  persecution  of  Nero 
(2  'Tim.  4  :  19).  The  cause  of  the»e  changes 
cannot  be  found,  as  Neander  supposes,  in  the 
nature  of  their  occupation,  but  rather  in  adverse 
circumstances,  and  in  their  desire  t<i  pnipagnte 
the  Gospel.  Their  subsequent  history  is  un- 
known. Chrysostom  ad  Rom.  ICl  4;  1  Cor.  16  : 
19,  says  nothing  alKmt  it.  In  Martyrol.  Ri>- 
manum,  July  8ih,  both  are  numbered  with  the 
martyrs.  IIerzog. — Rmtenik. 

Aifpilti,  Caspar,  A.M.  (Adier).  son  of  Leo- 
nard Adier,  Patrician  and  Syndic  of  Augsburg, 
where  ho  was  born  Aug.  17th,  1488.  In  his 
native  city  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  until  in 
1502  he  went  to  (Tim.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Italy,  desirous  to  tread  its  classic  soil,  and  to 
form  acquaintances  with  its  celebrated  men. 
In  this  he  succeeded  well.  On  his  return 
through  Berne,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  D, 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  where  his  eloquence 
secured  for  him  a  pastoral  charge.  His  stay 
there  was  brief.  In  1514  he  lived  in  Leipsic, 
and  in  1515  he  attended  his  renowned  friend, 
Francis  of  Sickingen,  as  chaplain.  In  1516  he 
became  pasuir  in  Jena,  near  Augsburg,  and 
married.  For  this,  and  for  his  frank  profession 
of  Lutheran  doctrine!),  made  the  next  year,  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Bishop  of  Augs- 


*  This  is  the  true  reading  in  Rom.  IS  :  S. 

*  This  is  the  simplest  interpretation  of  (  nr*  w«* 
in\tiaiit,  sod  most  in  harinoo;  with  the  eiroomitanoes 
mentioDad  in  Rom.  18  :  ft. 
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liT);.  Bot,  after  a  half-year's  confineni<>t)t  in  a 
dtingran  nt  Dillingpn,  he  wax  rfleawd  hy  the 
inipreffflion  of  Mary,  Quren  of  llun);ary.  Bitter 
of  Charlei  V.  Baniwhed,  h»>  had  to  leave  behind 
hid  liliniry,  and  fled  to  AVitteDliertf,  where  he 
bfird  Luther's  and  Meliinchthnn'a  lectiireg.  and 
pmluated  an  A.  M.  in  1521.  Tlien  he  lived  with 
Fmncis  of  Sickincen,  as  the  tutor  of  hi«  chil- 
dren, until  his  fall.  Aquila  then  (1523)  went 
til  Eiiienach,  and  wmn  after  to  Wittrnhcrg,  where 
be  taught  Hebrew,  hesidea  preaching  in  the 
Elretonil  church,  and  aKKistinj;  Luther  in  the 
tniii«lntion  of  the  0.  T.  Luther'ii  esteem  for  him 
ii'  erident  from  the  fact,  that  he  wns  one  of  the 
few  witnefifies  of  Luther's  marriage,  and  from 
bit  remark :  "  If  the  Bible  should  be  lost,  I 
would  find  it  again  with  Aquila.''  In  1527  he 
WIS  appointed  Pastor  and  Reformer  at  Snalfeldt, 
>nd  «t  the  first  Church  visitation  of  the  Thurin- 
pan  diocese.  Superintendent.  In  1530  he  at- 
tended the  Aujcsburg  Diet.  The  second  Church 
Tisiutioa  resulted  in  a  thnrough  reform  of  the 
irhiail  system,  in  which  Aquila  took  part.  In 
I0.37  Jacob  Siegel  was  appointed  second  as- 
•iKtant  pastor  in  addition  to  Blank,  the  first. 
Siegrl  WHS  a  violent  man,  with  whom  Aquila 
WM  involved  in  several  quarrels.  The  first, 
in  1539,  about  the  d(M^trine  of  the  law,  was 
settled  by  Luther;  the  other,  in  1546,  about 
perquisites,  was  adjusted  bv  Melanchthon,  Bu- 
genhitgen,  and  Cruciger.  When,  after  Luther's 
deaih.  the  Lutherans  were  severely  oppressed, 
Aquila  remained  faithful,  sent  letters  of  consola- 
tiiin  to  the  captive  Elector,  prayed  daily  for  him 
in  the  churches,  and  wrote  against  the  Interim. 
A  price  of  5000  florins  was  fixed  on  his  head. 
Bat  he  found  a  refuge  with  Princess  Catharine  of 
Rudulstadt,  and  afterward  with  Princes  George 
Ernst  and  Poppo  of  Ilennebcrg.  In  1550  he 
WM  even  made  Dean  of  Schmiilkalden.  In  1552 
the  Elector  John  FredTiok  was  released,  and 
ciuoed  Aquila  to  be  reinstated  ut  SaMfeldt.  In 
1557  be  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the  Uni- 
vernity  in  Jena.  Shi>rtly  before  his  death,  Nov. 
12tli,  1560,  he  was  created  a  member  of  the 
Cimsistory  of  Weimar.  His  sec«>nd  wife  and  four 
">ns,  nil  of  whom  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Church,  survived  him  (cf.  Wagner:  Beilr.  zur 
Kef.  Qeschichte  der  Stadt  Saalfeldt).  Gensler, 
in  bis  Vila  AquUae,  enumerates  20  literary  works 
of  his :  sermons,  expositions  of  the  Catechism, 
of  (he  Psalms,  letters  of  consolations,  etc.  His 
publications  aj^insl  the  Interim  are  written  in 
<«ry  strong  language,  owing  to  a  false  report, 
fprrsd  by  Agriuula,  that  he  had  gained  Aquila 
for  tbe  Interim.  Aquila's  •'  Short  hut  neeessixry 
expcMition  of  the  whole  Cbr.  doctrine,"  includ- 
ini;  II  sermons  to  children,  have  been  appeoded 
by  Uillioger  Uf  bis  Memoria  Aquilina. 

Dr.  Wilkin. — Rvetenik. 

Aquileia  is  important  in  Church  history,  1) 
M  the  seat  of  a  Patriarch:  2)  on  acooiyit  of 
Krerai  Synods  there  convened :  3)  for  its  pecu- 
liar confession. 

1)  Several  Italian  bishops  besides  those  of 
R"iue.  especially  those  of  Milan,  Ravenna  and 
Aquileia,  held  Patriarchal  p<fwer  for  some  time. 
The  Bishops  of  Milan  and  Riivennar  subordi- 
Bsteil  themselves  to  Rome,  when  distressed  by 
the  Luogobarda  (570-580),  but  tbe  Bishop  of 


'  Aquileia,  residing  on  the  island  of  Grado,  after 
the  Longobardian  invasion  (56!))  rejected  all 
Romish  overtures.  His  successor  did  the  same, 
so  that  Pope  Ilonorius  I.  (625-638),  in  order  to 
save  the  apppiirance  of  supremacy,  consecrated 
him  as  Patriarch  of  Grado.  This  Patriarclmte 
was  afterward  removed  to  Venice  (1451),  when 
both  Austria  and  Venice  claimed  the  right  of 
n<iminating  the  Patriarch.  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
therefore  abolished  the  Patriarchate  in  1751, 
establishing  instead  the  insignificant  Patriarch- 
ate of  the  Undihe  for  the  Venetian  possessions 
in  Friaul,  and  an  Apostolic  Vicarship  in  Aqui- 
leia for  the  Austrian  territory.  Venice  being 
dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  the  Patri- 
archate was  abolished  entirely  ;  in  its  place  two 
Archbishoprics  were  founded,  those  of  Undine 
and  Gotz,  which  remain  to  this  day.  Cf.  /)« 
Huheis  MonumentaEcclesiae  Aquileiensis,  1740, 
folio.  Ziegler's  Gesch.  dor  Kirohl.  Verfass- 
ungsfiirmen.  p.  321.  &c. 

2.  Of  the  three  Synods  held  in  Aquileia  the 
first  only  is  canonical.  It  was  convened  to  de- 
cide whether  Palladins.  Bishop  of  Illyria,  was 
justly  accused  of  Arianism,  When  first  ac- 
cused, he  requested  the  Emperor  Onitian  to  call 
aConnnil  from  all  the  Oriental  provinces,  which 
he  believed  to  be  on  his  side.  This  was  done 
in  379.  But  it  was  not  till  381.  immediately 
after  tbe  Council  of  Constantinople,  that  32 
bishops  (from  Italy.  Gaul,  and  Africa — the  Ori- 
ental bishops,  though  invited,  did  not  appear), 
assembled  in  Aquileia.  Sept.  3d,  to  investigate 
the  question.  Valerian,  Bishhp  of  Aquileia, 
presided,  but  Ambrosius,  the  illustrinus  Bishop 
of  Milan,  was  the  soul  of  the  Assembly.  Palla- 
dius  and  Secundinus,  the  Presbyter,  at  first  re- 
fused to  enter  upon  the  question,  and  even  when 
^nbrosius  urged  against  them  the  resolutions 
of  tbe  CoDstantinopolitan  Cnuncil,  they  tried  to 
escape  by  equivooatiim  and  subterfuges.  The 
bishops,  however,  understood  that  the  accusa- 
tion was  well  founded,  and  sentenced  Palladius 
and  Secundinus  to  deposition.  The  subject 
before  the  xerond  Synod  of  Aquileia  (698)  was 
the  Thvee  Chapter  Question^dee  the  reep.  Art.). 
This  assembly  was  against  condemning  the 
three  chapters,  they  were  therefore  pronounced 
schismatic,  and  their  acts  were  not  recognised 
by  the  Church,  although  in  the  beginning  of 
the  dispute  (544)  almost  all  the  Oriental  bishops 
held  the  same  view.  Tbe  third  Synod,  (also 
repudiated)  was  held  at  Austria,  near  Undine, 
in  the  diocese  of  Aquileia.  in  1409,  hv  Gregory 
XII.  contemporaneously  with  the  Synod  of 
Pisa.  Although  he  here  excommunicated  his 
two  rivals,  Benedict  and  Alexander  V.,  it  was 
of  no  avail  to  him,  as  the  Council  of  Pisa  de- 
clared almost  unanimously  for  Alex.  V. 

3.  The  cnnfeation  of  Aquileia  (according  to 
Rufinus,  Expos.  Syrob.  Apost.)  reads  thuss 
"  Credo  in  Deo  patre,  omnipotenie,  inoi^ibili  et 
impasxibili.  Et  in  Chritio  Jetv,  vnico  flio 
ejut,  domino  nottro.      Qui  ncUtui  ext  de  gpiritu 

I  sancto,  ex  Maria  Virgine.  Crucifixua  *vb  Pon- 
tio  Filato  et  srpultiui  denceiuiit  ad  inferna.  Tertia 
die  remrrexit  a  mortuit.  'Ascendit  ineoelos,  sedet 
ad  dexteram  Patrit ;  inde  venttirtis  »ii,jndicare 
vivot  et  mortuox.       Et  in  spirilu  sancto,  sane- 

.tain  ecclesiam,  remissionem  peccatorum,  htfjut 
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tamis  remrrectionem."  The  words  invisxiili  el 
impasaaliUi,  are  not  found  in  other  conffSHions. 
They  were  added  m  a  teRtiniimy  against  the 
PatripafloiniiK,  who  Tiewed  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  a8  different  revelationtt  and  relations  of 
one  and  the  same  divinity,  so  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  difference  between  Qod  the  Father  and 
Christ  crucified.  In  opposition  to  this  heresy, 
Qod  the  Fnther,  not  incarnate,  was  here  assert- 
ed to  be  esBeiitially  invisible,  and  incapable  of 
suffering.  The  passage,  "descendil  ad  inferna" 
is  found  in  the  apostolic  symbol,  but  not  in  the 
old  Roman,  upon  which  it  is  based,  nor  in  any 
other  of  the  versions  of  the  first  three  centuries. 
The  Semi'Arian  Synod  of  Rimini  (359)  first 
mentions  this  Article  (Socr.  Ui8t..Ecul.  Ill  37, 
41).  "Of  Christ  we  know  that  he  was  cruci- 
fied, died,  was  buried,  went  to  Hades  and  ad- 
justed its  affairs." 

II.  A. — Reutenik. 
Arabia'  is  first  mentioned  in  theO.  T.  in  Is. 
21  :  13,  under  the  name  ^tlf**  *"  rather  (cf.  the 

latest  commentaries  on  this  passage)  in  Jer.  25  : 
24 ;  Ezek.  27  :  21 ;  2  Chron.  9  :  14.  The  name 
was  applied  originally  but  to  a  small  part  of 
Arabia  (cf.  Geseniita,  comment.  Is.,  Vol.  I.  p. 
673,  note  ;  T/iesavr.,  p.  1066.  col.  I.).  The  in- 
habitants are  called  QQ-t  J*.  Q^^nj^,  2  Chron. 

17  :  11,  21  :  16,  22  :  I,  26  :  7.  In  the  singular, 
»5ny.  Is.  13  :  20;  Jer.  3:2;  'jn;/,  Nehem. 

2 :  19,  6 :  1.  Its  oldest  name,  found  in  Genesis, 
is  Eattland,  Laitd  of  the  Soiu  of  the  East,  01p> 

Gen.  10  :  30 ;  Num.  23  :  7 ;  0"lp  T^'^N.  Oen. 

25  :  6 ;  QfT)  »J3  !»"){;},  Gen.  29:  1. "  Sont  of 

the  East,  O^T)  *  J3,  is  the  general  name  of  the ! 

Arabians,  especially  of  the  nomadic  tribes  tf 
Northern  Arabia,  Jud.  6  :  3,  33  :  7,  11  :  8,  16 ; 
Job  1:3;  Ik.  9:  14:  Jer.  49:28;  Ezek.  25:4, 
10.  In  the  N.  T.  the  land  is  called  'Apa/3ia, 
Gal.  1  :  17,  4  :  25 ;  its  inhabitantH  'Apafitf,  Acu 
2:  11.  The  northern  limits  of  Arabia  are  in- 
definite, the  extensive  deserts  between  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia  not  a<)mitting  of  a  distinct 
boundary-liue.  Generally,  the  line  runs  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  angle  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  El-Artscb  (the  ancient  Rhino- 
colura) ;  thence  directly  to  the  south  point  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  thence  S.  K.  to  Palmyra,  and  £.  to 
the  Euphr.ites   (according  to  Arabian  geogra-  . 

Shers,  N.  to  Balis,  sue  Abulfedu,  ed.  Paris,  p. 73, 
HXtachri,  transl.  by  Murdtmann,  p.  5) ;  thence 
•long  the  Euphrates  and  the  Synan  Desert  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Schatt-el-Anib,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  vast  region,  about  four  times  the 
area  of  Germany,  is  divided,  since  Ptolemy,  into 
Arabia  Deserta  (stony  or  sterile)  and  Arabia 
Felix  (or  bnppy).  But  this  division,  arbitrary, 
indefinite  and  unknown  to  the  Arabians  them- 
selves, is  properly  rejected  by  modern  geogra- 
phers (Ritter,  1.  c.  I.  p.  4).  Before  Ptolemy  only 
the  northern  division,  A.  Deserta,  and  the  south- 
em,  Felix,  were  known.  Uere,  however,  we  fol- 
low the  Ptulemaio  division,  because  lanctioDed 

: I 

*  For  a  hiatariesl  and  geogrsphioal  deaeription,  see 
Carl  Hitttr,  Ucvgrapby  of  Asia,  Vul.  VIII. 


by  antiquity  and  oonvenient  for  arobseological 
researches. 

Arabia  Deserta,  q  imi">t  'Afofiia,  extpfirtt 
'Apa/J'O,  comprises  the  elevated  table  Uiid  of 
steppes,  nortn  of  the  peninsula,  between  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia ;  a  desolate  region,  inhabited 
only  by  roaming  Bedouins.  It  is  called,  by  tbe 
Arabian  geographers,  the  Syrian,  Mesopota- 
mian,  Iracen»ian  desert.  It  con»ists  mostly  of 
arid,  sandy  deserts,  with  a  scanty  vegetation, 
where  the  burning  sky  produces  mirages  (3~1{£^t 

Is.  35  :  7,  Gesen.  comm.  Thesaurus,  p.  1430), 
and  the  pestilential  Samum,  similar  to  the  EaH- 
v>ind,  the  D*^^  nil'  O""  simply  D'"in>  of  the 

■  It  It 

Hebrews  ( Winer,  bibl.  Real  encrcl.  on  the  word 
"  wind" ;  Robinson,  Palestine,  I.  p.  343). 

Arabia  Pelraia,  ^  xtrpcua  'Apa3(a,  comprise* 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  to  which  others  add  the 
present  Iledsch&s.  The  name  whs  derived  from 
Its  capital,  Petra ;  but  after  it  had  lost  its  his- 
torical import,  it  was  understood  to  refer  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  rough,  mountainous 
region,  sparsely  intersected  by  fruitful  valleys ; 
its  northern  portion  is  altogether  barren.  (See 
Sinai,  Shur,  Zin.)  It  comprises  the  territories 
of  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  Amalekites  and  Am- 
monites in  the  north,  of  the  Midianites  in  the 
south,  of  the  Nabatbeans  in  the  east.  Arabia 
Petraea  owes  its  biblical  importance  chiefly  to 
the  fortv  years'  jouruey  of  the  Israelites.  (See 
Moses,  Desert.) 

Arabia  Felix,  'Apapta  i;  (v&uftur,  from  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  its  southwestern  p<irtion,  although 
others  derive  it  from  the  aboriginal  name, 
Yemen,  which  means,  to  the  right  hand,  s«mth, 
happy,  and  includes  the  southern  portion  of  tlie 
'  Arabiaii  peninsula,  the  present  Yemen.  Its 
extent,  its  situation  between  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident,  its  tropical  climate,  would  render  Ara- 
bia one  of  the  most  beautiful,  flourishing  and 
cultivated  eountries,  if  it  was  not  destitute  of 
water.  It  has  not  a  single  river,  but  only  tor- 
rents^  whose  waters  disappear  during  the  hot 
season.  It  has,  therefore,  always  been  inhabited 
by  niimades  only,  and  civilization  has  been  con- 
fined to  narrow  strips  along  its  coasts.  This  is 
also  the  cause  of  our  ignorance  of  its  interior, 
besides  that  the  two  great  commercial  routes 
between  the  Orient  and  tbe  Occident,  viz.,  by 
way  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
avoid  Arabia  by  a  circuit  (Ritter,  1.  e.  I.  p.  2). 
As  a  country  Arabia  has  therefore  always  occu- 
pied but  a  subordinate  position  in  history,  and 
It  was  only  the  enthusiasm  of  Mahomed's  reli- 

?;ion,  that  made  the  Arabians  conqueror*  of  a 
arge  portion  of  Asia,  Africa  and  £urx>pe.  Nor 
was  Arabia  the  seat  of  the  high  civilization  of 
the  Mohamedan  Arabians,  but  rather  the  con- 
quered territories  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Persia  and  Spain. 

Of  tbe  products  of  Arabia,  especially  Arabia 
Felix, sancient  authors  mention:  frankincense, 
myrrh,  balsam,  cinnamon,  cassia,  gems  and 
gold  (cf.  Uerodot.  II.  107;  Plin.  H.  N.  XII.  30, 
seq.;  Diod.  Sieul.  III.  45,  46;  Sirabo,  p.  76S, 
778,  782:  BochaH,  Geogr.  Saer.  I.  2,  cap.  26; 
Mannerl.  Geogf .  der  Griechen  u.  Roemer,  Th.  IV. 
p.  7,  seq. ).  Scripture  mentions  as  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  Arabia:    "lambs,  rams  and   goats," 
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I»A.  27 :  21 ;  Is.  60 : 6 ;  and  "  epice*  (eiip.  frank- 
ineenfie),  precious  stones  and  (?old,"  1  Rejr.  10  • 
110:11;  Ps.  72:15;  Ses.60:6;  Jer.  6  :  20 ; 
Enk.  27 :  22.  That  the  Arabs,  as  nomfules,  are 
rich  in  cattle,  is  well  known,  also,  thnt' their 
eoontry  prodooea  frankincense,  mvrrh,  and 
esMia  {RiUer,  I.  o.  I.  p.  356-372).  6ut  cinna- 
mon, precious  stonea  and  gold  are  not  found  in 
Arabia,  they  are  only  articles  of  oommerce  from 
India,  attributed  by  the  ancients,  who  did  not 
know  their  native  country,  to  the  Arabians,  who 
broaght  them.  Besides  these  natural  products, 
Eiek.  27  :  20,  "  clothes  for  chariots"  are  men* 
tioned,  in  which  Dedan,  an  Arabic  tribe, 
traded. 

As  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  the  Bible 
aentions  but  a  few  tribes  of  the  southern  and 
northern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  which  are 
iitided,  according  to  their  descent,  into  Hamites 
itid  Sbemites.      On   the  supposition,  that  the 
three  sons  of  Noah.  1  Mos.  10  (cf.  Tuch,  cunim. 
Genesis,  p.  202),  represent  divisions  of  the  earth, 
and  that  Ham  represents  the  southern,  torrid 
tone,  including,  besides  Africa,  the  south  coast 
of  Arabia,  it  is  easilr  explained,  why  Arabic 
nations,  althouKh  of  Sbemitic  origin,  are  called 
Hamites,  and  why  the  extraction  of  some  tribes 
appears  doubtful  (cf.  on  the  interpretation  of 
flen.  10 :  7, 25-30.  Boehart,  Oeogr.  sacra,  s.  Pha- 
kg,  de  ditperaione  gentium  ;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  gpi- 
aUgium  geograph.   Hebr.  ext.  post  Bochartum, 
the  eomm.  on  Oenesis,  and  Monographs  on  the 
catalogue  of  Nations).    According  to  a  some- 
what different  theory  (see  JWA,  p.  395),  Gen. 
a :  1-6,  12-18,  is  understood  as  describing  the 
Abrahsmic  descent    of   Arabian    tribes    only 
throogh   his  concubines   Hsgar  and  Keturah. 
The  aboriginal  genealogies  of  the  Arabs  distin- 
gni»n  dead,  native  and  immigrant  tribes.    Dead 
tribes  are  those  belonging  to  the  mythic  epoch, 
whose  names  and  legendary  fate  are  preserved 
by  tradition  only.     Native  tribes  are  those  de- 
•cended  from   Kahtln  (Joktan   in  the  Bible), 
«p*eially  those  of  Yemen.     Immigrated  tribes 
we  the  northern,  descendants  of  Ishmael,  who 
afterward  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  former 
(i.  Abul/ed.  hist.  anU  islam,  ed.  Fliisehtr,  p.  180, 
»«|).    Of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  the  Bible  the 
following  are  the  most  important:  1)  The  Sabe- 
*"*•  NDB'  (no'  to  b«  confounded  with  JOD, 
*•  Coshitic  MeroiS),  who,  as  a  trading  nation, 
^ported  frankincense,  precious  stones  and  itold 
1^60:6;  Jer.6:20;    Eiek.  27:22;   Is.72: 
15);  they  traded   in   slaves  also  (Joel  3  :  13, 
n«br.  text  4:8);  they  grew  very  rich,  and  were 
pijtned  by  kings  of  their  own  (Ps.  72 :  10 ; 
1  ««fr  10 : 1,  seq.).  They  lived  chiefly  in  Soutb- 
J">. Arabia,  where   their  metropolis  Saba  or 
""•nsba  (Mareb)  was  destroyed  by  the  breaking 
*""  of  'bs  upper  dam,  when  the  Sabeans  emi- 
F»«d  and  dispersed,  about  the  2d  cent,  after 
^nat  (».  Bitter,  I.  c.  I.  p.  76,  seq.).    The  class- 
»•  pve  exaggerated  accounts  of  their  riches  (s. 
iiuh.  comm.  Gen.,  p.  225).    In  the  Bible  a 


jaweioM  aocoont  is  given  of  their  origin,  vix. : 
•JW"".!©:?,  IChron.  1 :  9,  Shebaris  thegrand- 
•»  of  cash  :  1  Chron.  1 :  22,  he  is  the  wn  of 
*»«an;  m  Gen.  25  :  3,  1  Chron.  1  :  32.  he  is 
P»M«,n  of  Abraham  (son  of  Jokshan)  by  Ke-  ■ 
vi'"*  interpreters  here  suppose  three  j 


different  nations  of  Sabeans :  others  consider  all 
three  as  the  same  nation,  differently  classified, 
according  to  different  genealogical  theories.   The 
Arabians  know  of  but  one  Saba,  grandson  of 
Kathan  (Ahulfed.  hist,  anteisl.,  p.  180;  Ibn  Co- 
teiba,  p.  49,  seq.).    Others  distinguish  but  two 
tnbes,  identifying  the  Cushitio  and  Juktanidio 
as  one  southern  tribe ;  then  the  Abrahamic  is 
the  northern  tribe  which  (Job  1 :  15)  invaded  the 
land  of  Job.     But  against  this  view  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  book  of  Job  represents  the  Sa- 
beans, according  to  the  usual  view,  as  caravan 
traders  (6  :  9),  and  that  the  Cushitio  and  Abra- 
hamiQ  Sabeans  are  certainly  identical,  on  ao- 
count  of  their  connection  with  Dedan  and  lUma 
( Regma  —  of.  Eiek.  27  :  22).    Dedan,  *!  n ,  is 
generally  mentioned  with  the  Sabeans,  in  Gen. 
10  :  7,  I  Chron.  1  :  9,  as  grandson  of  Ctlsb ;  in 
Gen.  25  :  3,  1  Chron.  1  :  32,  as  grandson   of 
Abraham  by  Keturah ;  in  Exek.  38  :  13,  as  tra- 
ders (cf.  27  :  15,  20;    Is.  21  :  13).     Most  inter- 
Sreters  recognise  the  name  Dedan  in  the  modem 
aden.  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  then  they 
must  have  inhabited  the  Arabian  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  agrees  well  with  their  rela- 
tions  to  Saba  and  Regma.    In  Jer.  25 :  23.  49 :  8, 
Eaek.  45  :  13,  Dedan  appears  as  adjoining  Ed om! 
A  twofold  nati(m  has  therefore  been  supposed, 
but  unnecessarily,  since  the  northern  might  well 
be  a  colony  of  the  southern.    3)  Nebajoth,  Gen. 
^ :  13,  called  the  firstborn  of  Ishmael  (cf.  28 :  9, 
36  :  13,  Is.  60 :  7,  a  tribe  of  nomades  next  to 
Kedar,  rich  in  cattle.     They  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  Nabateans,  the 
chief  tribe  of  Petrean  Arabia.    But  according  to 
'w-f      i"*"*^  investigations  of  Quatremere  (s.  hii 
Mimoire  tur  let  Nabateens,  Journal  Asiatique. 
Paris,  1835,  T.  XV.  pp.  5-55.  97-137,  209-271— 
cf.  Rxtter,  I.  c.  I.  pp.  111-140),  the  Nabateans 
are  of  Aramaic  descent.     The  genealogy  of  Ge- 
nesis must  therefore  either  be  erroneous,  or  the 
Nabateans  and   the  nViJ   are  two  distinct 
tribes.   1  Mace.  5 :  25,  9 :  35,  12 :  31.  NoAxroio., 
NoMwiuot,  are  the  Nabateans  of  Arabia  Petrea, 
who  extended  as  far  as  to  East  Palestine,  and 
south  to  Arabia  Felix,  whence  Jerome  ( Quest,  in 
Gen.,  c.  25),  following  Josephus,  Archeol.  I.  12, 
4,  says:  A  Nebajoth  omnis  regio  ab  Euphrate 
usq>ie  ad  mare  rubrum,  Nabathea  usque  hodie 
dicUur,  quae  para  Arabiae  est;  and  Ptolemy,  II. 
7,  locates  the  NojtaratM  in  Arabia  Felix  (cf. 
ifenuerf.,  1.  o.  p.  165).    A)  Kedar,  "np    tjal 

"•^j?"  *  no™a<lio  tfibe,  living  in  tento'(l.c.  \,i; 

m'  i!®'.^^ './•*'''  '"  •»"•*•  go*'  arohers  (Is. 
21 :  16,  17.  42  :  11,  60 :  1 ;  Jer.  2 :  10.  49  -28 
seq.;  Eiek.  27:21).  They  descend  from  Ishl 
raael  (Gen.  25:13),  by  his  second  son  Kedar. 
I  he  Arabians  have  the  same  tradition  (Abulfed 
hist.  anteiiL  p.  192).  Pliny  (N.  H.  V.  12)  also 
mentoons  Cedrmi  and  Nabalaei  as  neighbors. 
Stephan.  ByzarU.  (on  the  word  K*«po»<t'(u(  in- 
cludes them  in  Arabia  Felix ;  and  Theodoretu* 
(ad  Ps.  120 : 5),  whom  Suidtu  (on  the  w.  Kt;iaf>) 
follows,  makes  them  encamp  near  Babylon ;  a 
variety   of  locations    natural    with    nomade*. 

5)  xtdian  j»-i»p,  |-iq,  D'p^io,  ognp. 

east  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (where  Arabian  geogra- 
pbe»  also  mention  a  Madian — s.  AinU/eS.  (^og. 
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ed.  Pnris.  p.  86;  Rommel,  Abulfedae  Arab.  p.  77), 
extendA  from  the  denert  of  Sinai  to  the  Monbites. 
Exod.  2 :  15,  3  : 1.  18  :  I.  5 ;  Oen.  36 :  35  ;  Num. 
22 :  4,  25 :  6,  14-18.  31 : 2,  seq.  The  people  geera 
to  have  f<illnired  trading,  mt  early  as  the  time  of 
Jitcob,  between  Qilead  and  Palestine  (Gen.  37  : 
28).  In  I hia  connection  the  names  "Midianites" 
and  "Ishmaelites"  are  used  nynonvmously  (cf. 
Oen.  37  :  25,  27,  28  :  36  ;  Judg.  8 :  22,  24.  26 ;) 
contrary  to  the  Rtatenient  made  Gen.  25  :  2,  4, 
that  the  Midianites  were  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah.  A  branch  of  the  Midianites 
is  mentioned  on  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Gxod.  2: 
15  seq.,  3:1,  18  : 1,  seq. ;  Nam.  10 :  29)..  The 
other  branch  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  was  early 
subdued  by  the  Edomites  (Gen.  36 :  35).  They 
appear  as  allieA  of  Moab  (Num.  22:4,  25  :  o, 
14-18),  and  were  conquered  by  Israel  (Num.  31). 
After  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan,  the  Mi- 
dianites, with  the  Amalekites  and  others,  made 
frequent  invasions  (Jud.  6 : 2,  seq.),  until  ex- 
pelled by  Gideon  (Jud.  6 :  33,  c.  8),  which  event 
IS  mentioned  as  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Israel  (Ps.  83:10,  12;  Je8.9:3,  10:26; 
Habak.  4 : 7).  After  this  they  seem  to  have 
been  peaceful  traders  (Is.  60 : 6). 

Hence  the  northern  tribes  of  Ishmael  gener- 
ally seem  to  have  been  nomadic ;  whilst  in 
Southern  Arabia,  in  the  fruitful  valleys,  and  on 
the  terraces  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  fixed 
habitations  and  a  high  degree  of  culture  and 
luxury  seem  to  have  early  prevailed.  The  lately 
discovered  ruins  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia 
confirm  this  view.  And  whatever  is  related  by 
the  ancients  of  the  riches  of  Arabia,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  southern  tribes.  But  whence  these 
riches?  Certainly  not  from  native  resources 
alone,  but  from  the  monopoly  of  commerce  be- 
tween India,  Western  Asia  and  the  Occident; 
fur  which  reason  also  tbe  products  of  India 
were  attributed  to  Arabia.  Hence  also  the  fame 
of  great  wisdom  which  the  "  Sons  of  the  East" 
enjoy  in  the  Bible  (1  Reg.  4 :  30,  10 : 1-13).  But 
the  northern  Anibs  are  represented  in  the  Bible, 
88  they  aro  to  this  day,  as  wandering  herdsmen, 
or  as  robbers,  lying  in  ambush  for  travellers,  or 
invading  and  plundering  adjoining   territories 

IJer.  3:2;  Job  1  :  15).  A  peculiar  epithet, 
lalf  sportive,  half  reproachful,  given  to  these 
tribes  is,  "  those  with  shaved  hair  corners," 
n^'D  'VIVP  (''«'•  '  =  25,  25  :  23,  49  :  32). 
They  often  came  in  contaot  with  the  Hebrews. 
Tbe  Midianites  are  mentioned  in  the  times  of 
Jacob,  Moses  and  the  Judges.  Dnder  David 
tbe  Arabs  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  Israel ; 
Solomon  even  entered  into  commercial  connec- 
tions with  them  (voyages  to  Ophir),  and  was 
bighly  esteemed  by  them  (Qoeen  of  Sheba) ;  un- 
der Jehosbaphat,  tbey  are  represented  as  tribu- 
taries (2  Cbron.  17:11);  but  under  Jehoram  they 
with  the  Philistine^  conquer  Jerusalem  (2Chr(in. 
21 :  16,  17) ;  Duiab  subdued  them  again  (o.  26 : 
7).  Whetber  the  prophecy,  that  the  Arabs  also 
were  to  be  chastised  by  Assyrian  and  Babylo- 
Bian  conquerors  (Is.  11:31,  seq. ;  Jer.  25  :  22, 
seq.,  49 :  28-33 ;  Ezek.  38  :  1 1-13)  was  fulfilled, 
is  not  proved  bistorioally.  But  it  is  not  unlikely, 
that  their  conquests  extended  to  Northern  Ara- 
bia, although  their  subjugation  was  but  tempo- 


rary. Arabia  oould  never  be  permanently  sub- 
ject to  a  foreign  conqueror.  The  Romans  boast 
of  the  subjugation  of  Arabia  as  a  pronincta  Ro- 
mano, and  of  triumphs,  but  these  are  merely 
compliments  paid  to  the  emperors ;  only  a  few 
tribes  were  conquered.  Even  the  72  years' 
dominion  of  Abyssinian  kings  in  Yemen  cannot 
be  viewed  as  a  permanent  conouest.  After  tbe 
Babylonian  exile,  daring  the  Maccabean  wars, 
a  part  of  the  Arabian  tribes  appear  as  confede- 
rates of  tbe  Syrians  (1  Mace.  5  :  39,  11 :  39,  12: 
31 ;  2  Mace.  12 :  10,  seq.) ;  others,  as  the  Nabar 
theans,  were  friendly  (1  Mace.  5  :  24,  25.  9  :  35). 

Of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs  we  have 
but  little  definite  information.  Their  own  tradi- 
tions (see  esp.  Shahrastani,  p.  432,  seq.,  transi. 
by  HaarbrOcker,  II.  337,  seq. :  Abiil/ed.  hist 
anteisl.  p.  178,  seq.)  show,  that  different  tribes 
worshipped  different  gods,  and  that  their  religion 
was  a  worship  of  nature  and  of  the  stars.  Cf. 
Osiander,  Studien  Uber  d.  vorisl.  Rel.  d.  Arab, 
in :  Zeitsnhr.  d.  deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesellsch.  Bd. 
VII.  p.  463,  ff.  Some  tribes  also  adopted  Juda- 
ism, others  Christianity.  These  three  forms  of 
worship  were  combined  by  Mohammed. 

A  BNOLD. — Rnetenih. 

Anbift,  Christianity  in. — Tradition  connects 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  this  countrr 
with  the  sojourn  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  1  :  17).  It 
is  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  3d  cen- 
tury an  Arab  chief  asked  Demetrius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  for  Origen  as  instructor  in  tbe 
Christian  religion  {Etu.  II.  E.  VI.  19).  About 
244  we  find  Berythu  there.  Bishop  of  Bostra, 
whom  Origen,  at  the  Synod  of  Bostra,  converted 
ftom  bis  errors  (see  AiUitrinitarianss).  Beryllus 
had,  according  to  Eus.  VI.  33,  many  colleagues. 
About  250  Origen  again  went  to  Arabia  to  refute 
tbe  so-called  Arabian  heresy,  that  the  soul  dies 
with  the  body  and  arises  with  it  (Eus.  VI.  37). 
Under  the  Christian  emperors  further  effi>rts 
were  made  to  christianize  Arabia.  In  350  Con- 
stantiuB  sent  Ananes  Theophilus,  but  without 
success  (Philoatorgius,  II.  6.  III.  4).  Afterward 
the  Nestorians  spread  here,  and  Monophysitism 
also  was  propagated.  Islamism  put  an  end  to 
Christianity  in  Arabia.  Most  later  efforts  have 
been  unsuccessful  to  the  present  day. 

Hbrzog. — Ruettnik. 

Anun  in  the  O.  T.  designates  the  whole  region 
between  Mt  Lebanon,  Palestine,  Arabia,  the 
Tigris  and  the  Tauras,  including  vast  deserts 
and  fruitful  fields.  It  also  includes  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Syria  proper,  whilst  Seleucidian  and 
Roman  Svria  extended  farther  (Plin.  U.  N.  5, 
15,  12.  Mela  1,  11).  Where  "Aram"  occurs 
without  qualification,  Syria  proper  (Western)  is 
generally  meant,  e.  g.  1  Reg.  10  :  29 ;  11  :  25. 
As  parts  of  Syria  are  mentioned :  Damasciu  (e. 

jjr.  Is.  7 :  8 ;  17 : 3 ;  2  Sam.  8 : 5,  piff^T  D1K). 
the  most  important  of  all  since  Solomon  (1  Reg. 
15  :  20,  22 ;  2  Reg.  6.  etc.) ;  Maaka,  2  Sam.  10 : 
6 ;  Geshur,  2  Sam.  3  :  3,  15  :  8 ;  Aram  "Beth" 
Reehab,  2  Sam.  10  :  6  (cf.  Thenius  comm.) ; 
Aram  "Zaba,"  the  most  powerful  state  in  the 
times  of  Saul  and  David,  2  Sam.  8  and  10; 
finally  Hul  and  Uz,  Oen.  10  :  23.  On  all  these 
districts  see  the  respective  Articles.  Hamath, 
Thadmon  and  other  cities  also  belong  to  Aram, 
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bat  an  not  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.    Where 
Mtaoputamia  is  meant,  the  epithet  0**1  njK> 

i.«.  "of  the  two  riTPre,"  i«  added.  Gen.  24  :  10 ; 
Dent.  23  :  5 ;  Jud.  3  :  8 ;  or  Q^K  ng,  m  the 

origiml  test  of  Genesis  has  it  coni>tantlT,  <■-  g. 
55:20;  or  D"»K   T\'y&.  Hog.  12:  13".     Cf. 

"campi  MesopotamicK,"  in  Curt.  3,  2,  3,  et  a. ; 
ef.  the  Art.  "  Mecopofamia." 

The  name  "Aram,"  to  be  recognised  in  the 
Crwk  'Afo^ttu  =  'AfOfaum.  Homer,  Iliad  p,  783  ; 
H>»iod.  Theog  3(»4;  Sirab.  13.  4,  6:  16.  4.  27. 
(p.627.  786),  means  undoubted! v  "Highland." 
in  contrast  to  the  "  Netherlnnd"' Canaan.  The 
Aramtau*  originally  came  from  the  Armenian 
niiantsins,  probably  when  Abraham  came  to 
Ptiesiine  (Evxild,  Gesch.  v.  Israel,  I.  366). 
Annw,  9 : 7,  sajrs  that  "God  brooght  Aram  from 
Kir," ». «.  the  river  Cyrus,  the  modern  Kur,  and 
he  threatens  the  people  of  DamaMiiiN,  1  :  5,  that 
they  "shHll  go  back  to  Kir"  (cf.  Gesenitit  ad  Is. 
22:6).  This  harmonises  with  what  we  know 
of  ihe  migrations  of  the  Sbemitio  tribes,  to 
vhich  the  Arameans  alvo  belong  (see  the  follow- 
ing Art.),  for  the  Armenian  mountains  seem  to 
baTe  been  the  cradle  of  the  whole  race  (see  the 
Art.  •' Arphaxad").  The  words  "Aram"  and 
"Armenia,"  besides,  are  very  similar,  and  Motes 
o/Cherone,  the  historian  of  Armenia,  mentions 
Aram  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Armenians 
(»ee  Hist.  Arm.  I.  p.  12 ;  of.  Michaelie,  Spioil. 
II.  p.  121,  sqq.).  Finally,  in  the  catalogue  of 
Mtions,  Gen.  10  :  22,  24,  Aram  appears  after 
EUro,  Assur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  as  Shem's  fifth 
Win,  and  his  sons  are:  Dz,  Hul,  Getber,  Mash. 
Now  TVcA  interprets  these  four  names  as  the 
"t«rmini  of  the  Arameans."  Vt,  the  southern, 
Sfpinst  the  Edomites  and  Arabs;  Hul,  the 
v«»tern,  against  the  Canaanites  ;  the  unknown 
Grther,  perhaps  the  eastern,  against  Elam  and 
Auar;  lastly  Mash,  undoubtedly  the  northern, 
*g*inst  the  Japhetic  Armenians.  Bocbart  al- 
ready identifies  Mash  with  "Matiut,"  as  repre- 
•rnung  the  Sbemitio  Arameans,  adjoining  to 
th«  Armenians.  Cf.  Strabo  II.  p.  541 :  "Towpof. 
JwRtfuf  T^  S<.>^a>^i>  xai  T^  oM^  'Affai»ia¥  if<o 
^  MiaofuyTo^iiat.  Twif  ii  ropjvaut  opt;  xtOovmn. 
tr  rovrocf  iari  xai  ti  Maaiov,  to  wMpMt^voy  rijf 
^mftutf  xai  Tvyftunxiftur."  The  original  text, 
Oen.  22  :  21,  m  its  peculiar  way,  represents 
Anim  only  as  a  subordinate  grandson  of  Nabor 
(cf.  IVicA,  ad  I.  1.).  Aram,  especially  Damas- 
«>•,  the  last  chief  of  which  was  Resin,  was  con- 
quered about  740  by  the  Assyrian  Tiglath-Pile- 
•er,  and  made  a  tributary  province.  Afterward 
it  was  a  Cbaldee- Babylonian,  and  then  a  Persian 
proTince.  After  Alexander's  death  Syria  was 
an  independent  empire  under  the  Seleuoidae, 
iDclading  Judea ;  Pompey  (64  A.  C.)  reduced  it 
to  a  Roman  province.  The  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Arameans,  like  almost  all  West  Asia 
fcrms  of  worship,  was  an  allegoric  worship  of 
the  elements.  The  Teraphim  seem  to  have 
fine  down  to  the  Israelites  from  their  Aramean 
aooesutre  (see  the  Art.).  Their  national  God 
«*■  Aiad  or  Hadad  (see  the  Art),  i.  e.  accord- 
ing to  Maerob.  Lat.  1.  23,  the  sun  (cf.  Jfooert 
Phoenik.  1,  196;  BUzig,  ad  Is.  p.  205;  and 
TiOkt,  Bel.  d.  A.  T.  1.  370).    See  the  Artiolea 


"  Syrian  Goddess"  or  "Astarte,"  and  cf.  Creuter, 
Symbol.  II.  p.  55,  sqq.,  ed.  1.  Fishes  and 
doves  were  especially  sacred  to  the  Syrians. 
The  later  Jews  use  NnVOTN  synonymously 
with  paganism.  Cf.  Winer,  Real  feneycl.  I.  81, 
ed.  3 ;  for  Ihe  history  of  Aram  cf.  A.  Gatierer, 
Universal  hist.  I.  p.  267,  sqq.  ed.  2 :  fur  its  geo- 
graphy, Wahl,  Western  and  Central  Asia.  P. 
299,  sqq. ;  i7o««nnitt//«r,Bib].Althprthumskunde, 
I.  1.  p.  232,  sqq.;  especially  Ritter's  Erdkunde, 
Bd.  10.  16;  in  both  respects,  r.  Lengerke,  C»- 
naan,  I.  218.  sqq.  Hbrzoo. — Ruetenik. 

Aramaic  language  is  a  branch  of  the  Shem- 
itic' stock  (cf  Oe»eniu»,  Gesch.  der  hebr.  Spr.  p. 
15 ;  EvaU's  Lehrh.  d.  hebr.  Spr.  p  15 :  Id.  Gesch. 
d.  Viijks  Ixr.  I.  327,  sqq.).  It  has  less  vowels 
and  is  harsher  (according  to  its  northern  climate). 
In  consequence  of  frequent  subjugations  by  the 
Persians,  Greeks  and  Assyrians,  and  of  intei^ 
course  with  neighboring  nations,  it  has  become 
corrupted  and  mixed.  As  compared  with  the 
two  other  branches,  the  pure,  melodious,  deli- 
cate Arabic,  and  the  intermediate  antique  He- 
brew, it  is  the  low  dialect.  This  language  differs 
from  the  other  Shemitic  branches  in  the  follow- 
ing points :  The  Article  is  suffixed  (alat.  emphat.) 
and  extensively  used,  the  Genitive  is  formed  by 
the  prefix  -\y,  the  Partic.  is  used  as  a  proper 

.  tense,  the  Verb  has  the  causative  conjugation 
Shaphel,  the  Passive  is  formed  by  the  prefix 
riN>  ^to-  Sibilants  are  avoided,  &c.  It  is  di- 
vided into  tiBo  dialects :  the  East  Aramaic  or  Chal- 
daic,  and  the  West  Aramaic  or  Sgriac,  Some 
indeed  aver,  that  the  Chaldaio  is  no  independent 
dialect,  but  identical  with  the  Syriac,  "  a  Jewish 
reflex  of  the  Aram.  (Syr.)  idiom,"  differing  only 
in  writing  and  in  pronunciation,  the  real  Babylo- 
nian Aramaic  dialect  being  no  more  known  to  ua 
(/.  D.  Mickaelis,  von  d.  Syr.  Spracbe.  p.  11 ;  John, 
Aram.  Spracblehre,  {  1,  esp.;  Hvpfdd  in  TheuL 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1830,  p.  291-293,  note ;  De  WetU, 
Einleit^.  A.  T.  2  32).  But  although  the  so-called 
Cbaldaic  has  received  many  Jewish  forms,  since 
we  know  it  only  from  Jewish  monuments,  and 
since  especially  the  ambiguous  vocalization 
betrays  the  Jewish  influence,  yet  besides  these' 
Hebraisms,  the  Chaldaio  deviates  from  the 
Syriac  in  many  points  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way,  but  must  be  recognised  as 
real  dialectic  differences,  «.  g.  the  stai.  empk. 
plur.,  Ac.  And  "why  should  not  mountainous 
Syria  have  a  rougher  and  harder,  and  the  level 
open  Babylonia  a  softer  and  richer  dialect  f" 
Winer,  Real  eno.  I.  p.  125,  note  4 ;  II.  p.  648, 
sq.;  of.  id.  Chald.  Gram.  p.  1,  sqq.;  Hoffmann, 
Qramm.  Syr.  p.  11,  sq, 

Ilovever  this  ma^  be,  we  designate  b^  tbo 
name  "  East  Aramaic  or  Chaldaic,  that  dialect 
of  the  Aramaic  branch  spoken  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  acquired  more  or  less  by  the  Jew* 
during  the  Babylonian  exile.'  The  term  "  Chat- 
daic,"  however,  is  not  quite  suitable,  for  the 
Chaldeans,  who  were  not  broaght  to  Babyloa 

'  This  term  wu  introduced  by  Eickkorn  aooordinf 
to  Oen.  0. 10,  although  thi<  genealogy  has  no  rerereooa 
to  tongues.  The  Sneoiitio  dialects  were  apolien  bj 
Haniitea  also,  e.  g.  the  Canasnitea,  and  aome  ShemitM 
nations,  as  Blam  and  Assnr,  an  of  (be  Indo-Oermaa 
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before  the  8th  oentory  A.  C.  ondoabtedly  spoke 
a  Medo-Persian  tongue  (cf.  Geseniua  ad  Is.  23  : 

13),  which  Dan.  1 :  4  calls  DHiS'S  T1B''?- 

The  Babylonian  dialect  is  called  n*b~lK>  !>»>>• 

2  :  4 ;  2  Reg.  18  :  26.  According;  to  the  last 
passaiEe,  it  was  used  by  the  higher  classes  in 
Jeruralem  and  by  the  AssTrian  nobles;  even 
the  Persian  government  published  its  edicts  in 
"Aramaic"  (Exra  4:7)  in  the  West  Asiatic 
provinces.  A  considerable  number  of  Aramaic 
words  have  even  been  transferred  to  the  Pehlvi 
dialect  (P.  r.  BohUn,  Symbolae  ad  interpr.  S. 
cod.  ex  ling.  Pen.  p.  10,  sq.),  as,  vice  versa, 
Aramaic  proper  names  contain  elements  of  San- 
scrit, a  natural  consequence  of  their  geographical 
location  between  Shemitio  and  Indo-Uerman 
tongues  (cf.  v.  Lengerke,  Canaan,  I.  224).  Un- 
fortunately, but  a  few  vestiges  of  the  old  Aramaic, 
especially  the  Bnbylonian  dialect,  are  extant  in 
some  proper  names,  and  its  scanty  remnants 
have  come  down  to  us  with  Hebrew  transforma- 
tions (cf.  Gen.  31  :  47 ;  Jer.  10  :  11).  Through 
the  Jews  we  are  in  possession  of  some  more  ex- 
tensive documents  in  the  Chaldaic  language :  1) 
The  Chaldaic  portions  in  the  0.  T.,  Dan.  2:  4-7, 
28 ;  Ezr.  4  :  8-6,  18 ;  7  :  12-26,  ';  biblical  Chal- 
daism,"  of  a  strong  Hebrew  coloring ;  less  so  2) 
the  Chaldaic  paraphrases  of  the  0.  T.,  the  so- 
called  Targumim  (see  Art.),  which  have  erro- 
neously been  divided  into  "  Babylonian"  and 
"Palestinian"  dialect  (cf.  Winer,  de  Onkeloso, 
etc.,  p.  8,  sq.).  The  language  of  the  Talmud 
•nd  of  the  Rabbins  is  but  slightly  Aramaic 
Hebrew;  see  Arte.  "Talmud,"  "Hebr.  Lang." 
After  the  exile,  the  Aramaic  gradually  became 
the  language  of  conversation  and  of  the  people, 
•nd  finally  the  written  language  of  Judea.  Ibis 
dialect  is  called  Hebrew  in  the  N.  T.,  Acts  21  : 
40 ;  22  :  2.  Modern  authors  call  it  Syro-Cbal- 
daic  (cf.  Winer,  Real  Enc.  2,  581,  sq.,  2d  ed.; 
Hoffmann,  Gram.  Syr.  p>  4,  sq.).  On  the  " So- 
maiitan"  and  the  "S^ian,"  see  the  respective 
Articles  (cf  L.  Hinel,  de  cbald.  bibl.  orig.  et. 
•utor.  crit.  Leips.  1830,  4to.). 

The  Stfriac  proper,  or  7F««<  Aramaie,  forms  the 
other  branch  of  the  Aramaic  dialect.  Although 
of  great  antiquity,  no  older  monuments  of  the 
Syriao  language  are  in  our  possession  than  the 
Peshito  or  Bible  version,  written  within  the 
Christian  era.  We  have  indeed  some  infor- 
mation of  the  probable  existence  of  various 
West  Aramaic  dialects;  but  we  are  acquainted 
with  none  of  them,  except  some  Palmyrenn  in- 
scriptions. This  laneoa^  contains  many  Greek, 
Roman,  Persian  and  Arabic  words.  From  the 
times  of  Vespasian  to  the  fifth  century  the 
•obool  of  Edessa  did  much  for  the  purification 
and  refinement  of  the  Syriao,  and  since  440  A.  D. 
the  school  of  Kisibis.  Jacob  of  Edessa,  about 
the  middle  of  the  7ih  century,  revived  the  liter- 
•ture  of  the  golden  age,  especially  Ephraem, 
Jacob  of  Serug,  Isaak,  and  Nenajas  of  Mabug. 
Nevertheless,  the  language  began  to  become 
more  and  more  corrupted,  and  the  silver  age  of 
Syriac  literature  commenced.  In  the  8tb  and 
9tb  centuries  the  Arabic  made  considerable  in- 
roads, and  prevailed  over  the  Syriac  in  the  cities 
M  early  as  the  10th  and  Uth  oenturieB — io  the 


country  about  the  12tb  and  I3tb  centurira. 
Gregorius  Barhebraeus  or  Abulpharadj  (f  1286) 
is  generally  called  the  last  Syriac  author  of  note, 
but  he  also  used  the  Arabic.  Fur  the  history 
of  Syrian  literature  cf.  Huffman,  "  Kurze  Gesrh. 
d.  Syr.  Litt"  in  Berikold)  theol.  Journal,  voL 
14.  The  following  are  the  best  works  on  both 
branches  of  the  Aramaic:  1)  Grammart:  Joh. 
BuxUnf,  Gram.  Chald.  et  Syr.  libb.  111.  Basil, 
1615,  ed.  2  1650 ;  L.  de  Dieu,  Gram.  ling,  orient. 
Hebr.  Chald.  Syr.,  Lndg.  Bat.  1628,  83.  Axo.;  J. 
AUing,  Synops.  instit.  Chald.  et  Syr.,  Frankof. 
ad  M.'  1676,  ed.  6  J.  Othone.  1701 ;  H.  Opitz,  Syri- 
aimtu  Hebraiimo  et  Chaldaismo  Aanxonicw, 
Leips.  1678  4to. ;  Id.  Ckaldaimuis,  targuM.,  tat- 
mud.,  rabbin.,  Kiel,  1696 ;  C.  B.  Miehadi»,Qnm. 
ling.  Syr.,  Hal.  1741. 4to. ;  /.  D.  Miehaelit,  Gram.. 
Syriaca,  ib.  1784,  4to.,  et  Gram.  Cbnid.,  Gott 
1771 ;  JoAn,  Aram.  od.  Chald.  u.  Syr.  SpracbL 
f.  AnfUnger,  Wien,  1793,  Chrestomathie.,  ib. 
1800 ;  1.  S.  Voter,  Handb.  d.  Hebr.  Syr.  Chald. 
u.  Arab.  Gram.,  Leips.  1802.  17 ;  G.  B.  Winer, 
Gram.  d.  bibl.  d.  talroud.  Chald.,  Leips.  1824, 
1842  mit  Chrestomathie;  A.  Th.  HoffntaiM, 
Gram.  Syr.  libb.  III.  Hal.  1827.  4to.;  UMeman, 
ElementarUhre  d.  Syr.  Spr.,  Berlin.  1829;  /. 
F^rH,  Lehrgbd.  d.  Aram.  Idiom.  Chald.  Gmm., 
Leips.  1835.  2)  Lexicons:  Joh.  Buztorf,  Lex. 
Chald.  talmud.  rabbin.  Opus  30  anniirnm.  ed.y. 
BiKrioi/.fil.  "Basil,  1640,  fol.;  Aegid.  Gvtbir,  Lex. 
Syriac.  in  N.  T.,  Hamburg,  1667  ;  Edm.  Ca^ 
lu».  Lex.  heptaglotton  Hebr.  Cbald.  Syr.,  etc, 
London,  1669.    The  Syr.  part  specially  ed.  /. 

i  D.  Miehaais,  2  partt.  G6tt.  1788,  4to.;  Sehaaf, 
Lex.  Syr.  in  N.  T.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1708;  Landnu, 
rabbin,  aram.  deutsoh.  W5rterb.  etc.,  Prague, 
1819,  3  The.  in  3  vol.,  8vo.  A  new  Syriao  Lexi- 
con is  much  wanted,  and  is  promised  by  Bent- 
stein.  Hkrzoo. — Ruetenik. 

Aroani  Difloiplina. — This  vague  and  inap- 
propriate term  (first  adopted  by  Oebk.  Theodore 
Meier,  a  theiilogian  of  Helmstildt.  in  his  De  rt- 
condila  veteria  Ecclesiae  Theologia,  Helmst. 
1677)  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Church  of  keeping  eertaia 
parts  of  divine  worship  Hecret  from  unhaptiied 
persons  (heathen  and  Jews),  especially  from 
catechumens.  This  secret  practice,  which  was 
not  without  influential  results  in  the  develop- 
ment of  worship  and  doctrine,  excited  special 
interest  for  a  time,  on  account  of  the  use  which 
Romish  theologians  made  of  it,  as  a  defensive 
weapon  in  their  controversy  with  Protestants. 
Inasmuch  as  the  defenders  of  Romanism  were 
under  the  necessity  of  proving  the  diitputed 
apostolic  origin,  of  all  the  essential  dogmas  and 
institutions  of  their  Church,  they  frequently 
found  themselves  unable  to  show  historically  the 
existence  of  some  of  their  dogmas  and  customs 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  This  was  the 
case,  especially,  in  reference  to  the  invocstioa 
of  saints  and  angels,  the  worship  of  image* 
and  the  cross,  the  seven  sacraments,  and  tran- 
subetantiation.  In  this  predicament  they  dex- 
teronsly  sought  to  surmount  all  such  difficulties 
by  one  bold  stroke.  They  vigorously  maintained 
that  the  undeniable  absence  of  all  historical 
data  in  reference  to  the  points  in  controversy 
did  not  necessarily  disprove  their  primitive  aa» 

,  thority,  beoanse  the  ancient  CburoB  bad  a  r^^ 
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ktion  br  #hieh  thtm  and  other  similar  mattera 
were  held  aa  mysteriea,  and  thus  the  pnasibility 
of  deriTing  testimony  concerning  them  from  the 
hiatorr  of  early  Christianity  was  excluded.  The 
regnUtion  referred  to,  and  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Charcb,  were  then  designated  by  the 
tern  Dueiplina  areani.  And  as  something,  at 
.irast  nmiUtr  to  it,  can  be  historioallj  proved, 
this  kind  nf  tactieo  recommended  itself  by  hav- 
ing a  semblnnoe  of  troth.  The  Jesnit  Emanuel 
ton  SehAdnUe  first  applied  it  in  a  comprehensive 
and  elabiirare  way  in  his  very  learned  work: 
Antiquiitu  i/laxfrdta  eirea  Ooneilia  generalia  et 
jmetneialia,  deereta  et  gesta  Pontifieum  et  prae- 
djrna  tothit  hvttoriae  ecctesiasticae  capita,  Ant- 
werp, 1678.  This,  however,  soon  called  forth 
an  enericetie  and  profoond  refutation,  by  William 
Srtut  Teiael,  in  bis  Dissertatio  de  Disciplina 
areani,  Witienbergae  habita  d.  3  Januar.  1U83, 
afterwards  repablished  in  his  Exercitationes  Se- 
Uelae,  Lip*,  et  Francof.  1692,  in  4to,  Pars  poste- 
rior, p.  1-18.  Schel»irate  promptly  rejoined  in 
a  nnnll  pamphlet :  De  Disciplina  areani  contra 
IHspatationem  Emesti  Teiaelii  Diss,  apologetica. 
Bom.  1685,  in  4to,  which  again  brought  out  7V»- 
»(  in  a  lengthy  refutation,  published  with  the 
defenoe  of  bis  opponent,  in  the  Exercitationes 
Seleetae,  mentioned  above,  Pars  posterior,  p. 
19-354.  The  Disciplina  areani  was  subee- 
qoently  made  the  subject  of  repeated  investiga- 
tinns,  which  however  became  unhappily  oom- 
plieated,  not  only  by  being  mixed  up  with  confes- 
Honsl  polemica,  but  still  more  by  confounding 
the  Disciplina  areani  with  the  so-called  Theo- 
loffia  arcana,  which  refers  to  something  entirely 
dUTerent.  (See  Mosheim,  Oommeniarius  de 
Ttbtts  Christianorum  ante  Oonstanttn.  M.,  p. 
305-310.)  Nevertheless,  the  result  of  these 
invMitigations  has,  as  is  generally  acknowledged, 
proved  beneficial.  (See  Bingham's  account  of 
the  natter,  which  is  substuntially  correct,  and 
nrefally  supplied  with  references :  Origines  s. 
AMtimiitates  erclexiasticae,  lot.  vert,  Orischovius, 
ToL  I  v.,  p.  119-137.)  The  principal  points 
involved  in  the  Areani  Disciplina  are  the  fol- 
IswintE : 

1.  From  the  end  of  the  second  century,  or 
More  explicitly  from  the  time  of  Tertollian,'  the 
■et  of  baptism  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  were  treated  as  Christian  mysteries. 
Not  only  were  unbelievers  and  catechumens 
absolately  forbidden  to  attend  them,  but  every- 
thinfc  tliat  referred  to  the  form  and  rite  of  these 
nereid  transactions  was  kept  a  strict  secret. 
Before  communion-service  commenced,  which 
■Dbeeqoently  became  the  Misaa  Fidelium,  over 
Bgainat  tbe  part  of  divine  worship  which  pre- 
ceded it  aa  the  Missa  Catechnmenorum,  the  cate- 
eb«ai«na  (so  also  tbe  penitents  and  the  energu- 
mens)  were  earnestly  required  to  leave  'the 
religioaa  assembly,  being  ureed  thereto  by  a 
solean  call  of  tbe  deacon  (Mij  tti  titr  xtvftjxoo- 

'  That  tb«  aneieot  Chnreb,  previoas  to  tbe  Counoil 
•f  Nic«,  bxl  no  knowledge  of  the  Dimplina  areani,  it 
IB  entirely  nntenaUe  auertion  of  J,  L.  Scknduii  (Dt 
mcrU  optrtU  vtterum  Ckrittianorum,  aev  de  ditcipfitia, 
faoai  totant,  areani,  Ontting.  1794),  which  needs  no 
nArtsHon.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  how  Siege)  (Hand- 
bwb  4»T  Obriatlieb-Kirebliebee  ilterthUmer,  Leips. 
Hit,  fp.  M7-61«>  aould  adopt  Uua  view. 


Itirar  I  x.  f.  X.).  During  the  communion  service 
the  doors  of  tbe  church  were  closely  shut,  or 
guarded  by  the  deaoons  or  tbe  doorkeepers,  in 
order  that  no  unbaptized  person  might  enter^ 
Finally,  immediately  before  tbe  communion 
itself  another  summons  was  addressed  by  the 
deacon  to  those  present  to  take  heed  lest  any  iine 
should  be  found  amongst  them  who  waa  not  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the 
sapper:  'Erti^wusxctt  dxxr|;iov$!  (even  in  some 
of  the  Latin  forma  of  worship  this  call  is  found : 
Agnoacite  vos  invieem!).  Besides,  in  the  reli-' 
gious  discourses  which  tbe  catechumens  at- 
tended, special  care  was  exercised  to  divulge 
nothing  respecting  the  manner  of  celebrating 
these  two  sacraments.  If  the  speaker  was  led 
to  touch  upon  these  things  he  limited  himself  to 
mere  intimations,  which  must  have  remained 
unintelligible  to  those  who  did  not  already  un- 
derstand tbe  matter  itself,  and  mostly  added  the 
formula:  100010  ot  /it^uM^/uvot,  noruni  Fiddes, 
which  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  ecclesias- 
tical writers  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fif^h  centu- 
ries. At  the  same  time.  Baptism  and  the  Eu- 
charist are  most  distinctly  designated  Christian 
mysteries,  sometimes  by  appealing  to  Matth.  7  : 
6,  and  by  the  application  of  the  terms  carrently 
employed  with  reference  to  Grecian  and  Roman 
mysteries  to  these  Christian  ordinances.'  In 
this  connection  also  we  find  the  title  (imtM  {ini- 
tiati)  used  to  designate  tbe  yttarot  or  jideUs,  i.  e. 
baptized  Christians,  in  distinction  from  the 
catechumens.  This  is  well  known  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  ancient,  especially  the  ori- 
ental liturgies,  from  that  of  the  apostolic  consti- 
tutions onward,  and  who  has  but  superficially 
examined  the  writings  of  Origen,  of^  Cyril  of 
Jems.,  of  Athanasius,  of  Basil,  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  of  Chrysostom,  of  Epiplmnius,  of 
Palladiua,  of  Cyril  of  Alex.,  of  Theodoret,  of 
Nozoroenas,  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
of  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and 
Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  and  the  impressive  array 
of  testimonies  of  this  kind  in  Bingham  (ns  re- 
ferred to  above),  must  fully  convince  those  who 
may  be  less  familiar  with  Christian  antiquity. 

2.  The  Disciplina  areani,  strictly  considered, 
is  confined  entirely  to  tbe  celebration  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Sapper ;  that  is,  to  the  service 
itself  and  the  ritual  of  these  sacraments,  and  by 
no  means  includes  the  doctrine  concerning  them, 
of  which  no  secret  whatever  was  made  in-  tbe 
case  of  tbe  catechumens.*  For  instance,  even 
tbe  unbaptized  were  plainly  told  that  the  body 
and  blooa  of  the  Redeemer  were  received  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  that  this  participation 
through  the  bread  and  wine  was  only  enjoved 
after  they  were  blessed;  and  it  was  in  regard  to 
the  liturgical  forms  and  ceremonies  used  in 
blessing  the  elements  and  administering  the 
sacrament  that  strict  secresy  was  maintained. 
It  is  true  tbe  ointment,  tbe  symbol  of  faith,  and 
the  Lord's  prayer  were  regarded  in  the  sama 

*  For  details  see  Siegel,  pp.  610^12,  et  passim. 

*  Vid.  /».  CatitKbonut,  je  rfbiu  tarrit  ecelein'attieit 
Ertreitatiiina  XVI  ad  Curdiimlu  Banmii  Prultgo. 
mena  in  i4ana/««,  etc.,  Oeoev.  \tU,  4to.,  pp.  49!M«5, 
and  Bdm.  Albertini^,  IH  SMcharittiae  Saeramenlo, 
Daventr.  1*64,  foL,  p.  708.  Alio  Ttiatl,  leferred  to 
above,  p.  111. 
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luycteriou.t  lieht,  at  lenst  in  the  fourth  nnd  fifth 
centurien;  but  this  arose  from  their  being  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  sacramental  services  them- 
selves.' 

3.  The  point  of  time  -when  the  Di»ciplina 
arcani  was  discontinued,  cannot  of  course  be 
ancertHined  precisely.  It  exerted  a  beneficial 
influpnce  as  Ion);  as  the  Church  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  heathen  world,  and  as  long,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  Christians  practised  the  delay  of 
their  baptism  to  an  advanced  age,  or  even  to 
their  dying  hour.  In  the  same  degree,  however, 
as  the  Graecu-Roman  world  more  fully  embraced 
Christianity,  and  as  infant  baptism  became 
more  general,  it  lost  its  significance ;  for  in  con- 
sequence of  these  changes  the  class  of  persons 
disappeared  for  whom  the  arcane  Discipline 
had  been  instituted.  The  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury may,  in  a  general  way,  be  designated  as 
the  period  when,  from  the  causes  indicated,  its 
observance  ceased.  The  Western  Church  was 
also  influenced  b^  this  altered  state  of  things, 
and  gradually  stripped  its  liturgy  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  arcane  Discipline,  so  that  Bona 
{Rer.  litnrgicar.  L.  1,  16,  6.)  could  justly  assert 
that  about  the  year  700  the  oatechumenal  sys- 
tem vanished  from  the  Latin  Church.  Even  the 
mass  of  Gregory  the  Great  has  no  reference  to 
the  Disciplina  arcani.  The  Eastern  Church,  on 
the  contrary,  retains  her  old  religious  forms; 
and  the  Greek  Church  still  employs  all  those 
ancient  formulas,  by  which  the  catechumens 
were  dismissed  from  divine  worship,  together 
with  the  special  prayers  for  them,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Cnurch  has  had  no  catechumens  for  a 
long  time,  not  even  in  our  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  because  it  adheres  to  infant  communion. 

But  however  well  the  facts  concerning  the 
Disciplina  arcani  may  be  established,  its  origin 
is  nevertheleRs  still  enveloped  in  obscurity.  We 
must  therefore  c<mfine  ourselves  to  a  statement 
of  the  different  views  so  far  as  they  have  become 
known. 

The  oldest  among  them  finds  the  original 
ground  of  the  institution  in  the  desire  of  an- 
cient Christianity  not  to  be  surpassed  by  hea- 
thenism, which,  just  at  that  time,  placed  an 
extraordinary  value  upon  its  mysteries.'  Ca- 
taubon,  in  particular,  has  endeavored  to  establish 
the  probability  of  this  view  in  the  work  already 
referred  to  {Exercitat.  XVI.  43,  p.  480-493). 
But  no  one  can  adopt  this  view,  who  knows 
bow  averse  ante-Constantine  Christianity  was 
to  the  desire  of  imitating  heathen  institutions, 
and  bow  it  felt  much  rather  that  it  was  in  an 
entirely  antagonistic  position  with  reference  to 
the  form  of  heathen  life.' 
^  Others  have  sought  the  source  of  this  institu- 
tion in  Judaism.  Thus,  Caspar  Calvdr,  already 
in  his  liiiiiaU  Ecdeaiasticum  (Jen.  1705,  in  4to.), 
P.  I,  p.  310-312,  and  more  recently,  Frommann, 
in  his  dissertation  Dt  disciplina  arcani,  quae  in 
vet.  Ecclesia  chr.  obtinuisse  fertur^Jen.  1833), 
p.  26,  sq.  42.    Both  support  their  view  by  refe- 

'  Camp.  Augniti,  Hsndb.  d.  Cbr.  Arcbiiol.  II.  6(1-70. 

•  Vid.  P.  B.  Mailer,  jDu  hierartkia  et  ttudio  vitat 
mtetieat  in  merit  *t  mjUtriu  Ortueorum  Jtomanonim- 
fue  laltntiim.     Hsfoiae,  1803. 

'  Camp.  Piptr,  Hf  Ibol.  a.  SymboUk  d«r  ohr.  Konst. 
(Weimar,  1847)  L  p.  1,  Ae. 


renoe  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  nob  to  admit 
their  proselytes  into  their  religious  assemblies 
immediately  after  their  conversion.  This  origin, 
however,  must  appear  doubtful,  for  the  reason, 
that  in  the  earliest  period  in  which  the  Chris- 
tians certainly  borrowed  sundry  institutions 
from  Judaism,  the  Disciplina  arcani  did  not  yet 
exist,  but  occurs  first  at  a  later  epoch,  when  the 
Church  no  longer  copied  after  Judaism,  thoogh 
it  held  fast  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  princi- 
pal point,  however,  is  that  the  Jewish  custom, 
if  we  judge  from  the  data  before  us,  is  of  so  late 
an  origin,  that  it  appears  rather  on  its  part  to 
have  been  an  imitation  of  the  Cbriatiao  instito- 
tion  corresponding  to  it. 

Augftsii  proposes  a  third  view  {Denheitrdiff- 
keiten  aus  der  chr.  Archaeolifgie,  IV.  p:  397.  und 
Handbuch  der  chr.  Archaeologie,  I.  p.  93,  te.). 
He  traces  the  arcane  Discipline  to  the  era  of  the 
persecutions.  "  Public  religious  worship."  he 
says,  "  was  forbidden  to  Christians  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries.  They  were  allowed  no 
sacra  pMieaet  soUmnia;  and  therefore  under 
the  necessity  of  holding  their  solemnities  in 
some  obscure  place.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  aiialagous  oases  would  combine  to 
render  it  probable,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  duration,  and  frequent  recurrence  of 
these  oppressive  circumstances,  the  sacred  trans- 
actions of  Christians  should  acquire  a  peculiarly 
mysterious  character."  Sub.sequently  he  adds: 
"at  the  same  time  it  may  be  admitted,  that 
many  of  the  forms  and  furmulaa  of  the  heathen 
mysteries  passed  over  into  the  Christian  cultus. 
The  institution  of  the  Pythagoreans,  in  particu- 
lar, appears  to  have  found  favor  and  imitators 
amongst  Christians."  This  derivation,  which 
certainly  seems  to  recommend  itself  by  its  sim- 
plicity, IS,  notwithstanding,  by  no  means  satia- 
factory,  because  it  gives  no  explanation  at  all 
of  that  which  properly  ought  to  be  explained. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  intelligible  bow,  in  the 
manner  specified  above,  the  entire  Christian 
worship  might  have  acquired  the  character  of 
mystery ;  but  this,  indeed,  was  not  at  all  the 
case;  on  the  contrary,  only  one  partiadar pari 
of  it  had  received  this  form,  and  the  problem  is 
just  this,  to  explain  how  it  came,  that  this  single 
part  of  the  whole  became  a  secret  service,  whilst 
all  other  parts  wore  public.  Dr.  Credner  has 
endeavored  to  give  a  more  profound  explana- 
tion, one  that  is  ingenious,  and  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  in  his  learned  review  of  a  tre^ 
tise  of  the  undersigned,  cf  Nhten  Jen.  A.  L.  Z., 
1846,  Nr.  164,  165,  p.  653-657.  He  dates  the 
beginning  of  the  arcane  Discipline  back  in  the 
apostolic  time  it.«elf.  "In  the  apostolic  period," 
he  writes,  p.  656,  et  seq.,  "  there  prevailed  no 
kind  of  uniformity  as  it  respects  the  manner  of 
receiving  members  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  The  preparation  demanded  by  Jewish 
apostles  and  Jewish  Christiana  differed  from 
that  prescribed  by  Paul  and  his  followers.  They 
were  further  varied  as  the  person  received  might 
be  a  Jew,  a  proselyte,  or  finally  an  actual  heap 
then.  If  a  Jew  came  forward  and  announced 
that  he  was  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Mea- 
siah  promised  by  the  prophets,  or  the  Christ, 
and  no  objection  was  raised,  this  confession  su^ 
fioed.     Baptism  was    immediately     consom- 
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Bated.  Thus,  on  the  first  Christian  Pentecost, 
tlie  primitiTe  conf^regatiiin  according  to  Acts 
2:41,  rpoeived  on  a  single  day  an  increase  of 
Kteral  thousand  souls.  It  was  different  when 
tboM  who  had  been  previnuiily  heathen,  but  liad 
tdiipted  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  the  only 
Gtxi,  expressed  a  desire  to  be  received  into  the 
coramuniiin  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  such 
wet  the  Jewish  Christians  at  first  had  scruples 
te<pecting  their  admissibility  to  membership, 
sod  then  they  imposed  conditions.  Paul,  on 
tlie  contrary,  proceeded  without  hesitntinn  to 
teeeire  them.  These  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
vere  already  made  acquainted  with  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Judaism,  and  with  the  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  But  cun- 
verts  could  nut  be  made  among  the  heathen  ' 
vithoat  previous  instruction,  excepting  a  desire 
for  uniun  with  the  Church  was  awakened  by 
mirseles  which  the  early  Christians  performed. 
But  with  these  believers  in  miracles  precisely, 
the  greatest  precaution  and  the  most  careful 
instruction  were  needed,  previous  to  their  ad- 
mittance, if  great  offence  was  to  be  warded  off, 
u  the  example  of  Simon,  in  particular,  proves,  | 
who  desired  to.  receive  a  special  gift,  in  order 
that  he  might,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  possess  the 

?>wer  of  working  miracles  (Acts  8  :  18,  &c.). 
be  requirements  which  the  Jewish  Christians 
laid  upon  such  heathen,  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  baptism,  were  very  strict,  and  corres- 
ponded with  those  which  the  Jews  laid  upon 
their  proselytes.  Even  according  to  the  princi- 
ples which  the  less  strenuous  Pseudo-Cleroen- 
fine  Homilies  advi^cate,  the  heathen  Clement 
was  under  the  necessitT  of  spending  three 
mnnths  in  preparation  for  baptism  (Horn.  12, 
35).  This  fact  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
earlier  Christian  writers,  and  Tertullian  (de 
Bapiitmo,  18)  sought  to  show  that  the  speedy 
oonversiun  and  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
(Acts  8  :  27,  Sk.)  does  not  constitute  an  excep- 
tion, inasmuch  as  in  this  case,  the  respective 
preparatory  steps  were  only  shortened  and 
crowded  together  by  an  extraordinary  divine 
ioterptisition.  The  necessary  preparations  for 
admittance  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  in  the 
ease  of  heathen,  were  much  shorter  with  Paul 
than  with  the  Jewish  Christians.  If,  by  the 
powerful  preaching  of  this  apostle,  a  desire  for 
Kdemption  was  awakened,  only  a  short  course 
of  instruction  and  examination  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  the  way  for  baptism.  Hence, 
only  in  extraordinary  cases  where,  as  in  the 
conversion  of  the  jailor,  a  wonderful  interposi- 
tion took  place — the  wonder  suspended  the  usual 
eonrae — tne  admonition  to  self-examination  and 
haptium  immediately  followed  each  other  (Acts 
16:  30,  et  seq.).  Therefore  it  was  only  in  the 
^y  of  exception  that  Paul  baptised.  It  was 
hi»_  office  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  to  baptise. 
This  latter  office  he  left  to  his  companions,  and 
others.  There  was,  however,  in  fact,  a  certain 
preparation  at  hand,  a  catechumen  state,  though 
It  may  not  be  expressly  mentioned,  and  the 
period  of  preparation  may  have  been  very  brief. 
When  Paul  (1  Cor.  1  :  14,  et  seq.)  on  the  ocoiv- 
•ion  of  the  disorders  which  arose  in  Corinth, 
ttanks  Qtxl,  thst,  with  few  exceptions,  b«  bad 


not  baptised  any  in  that  congregation,  though 
he  had  planted  it,  and  that  no  one  could  re- 
proach him  for  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  disorders  by  his  baptisms,  it  is  implied  that 
something  at  least  must  hare  preceded  baptism 
by  which  such  an  influence  upon  applicants 
could  have  been  rendered  possible.  Those  bap- 
tising must  have  been  previously  convinced  of 
the  fitness  of  the  latter.  Or  were  Christians 
obliged  to  admit  without  distinction  all  who 
applied,  only  to  see  them  soon  again  apostatiz- 
ing t  and,  by  abusing  the  privilege,  give  occa- 
sion for  calumnies.  The  fact  that  the  primitive 
Christians  connected  the  reception  of  the  Holy ' 
OhoRt  with  baptism,  must  have  tended  to  pre- 
vent such  a  desecration.  In  a  short  time  the 
persecution  of  Christians  ensued.  After  the 
destructi<m  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  more  mode- 
rate party  of  Jewish  Christians  joined  the  fol- 
lowers ot  Paul,  and  these  two  gradually  cov 
lesced  into  one  Catholic  Church,  there  was 
greater  uniformity  in  the  reception  of  new 
members.  The  Lord's  Supper  became,  even  in 
a  dogmatic  sense,  a  mysterious  transaction, 
through  the  influence  of  Paul,  who  maintained 
that  by  means  of  it  there  was  a  more  intimate 
communion  with  God,  as  there  was  a  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  demons  by  means  of 
sacrifices.  False  views  of  this  transaction 
might  thus  the  more  easily  arise  among  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  which  would  lead  to 
stricter  secresy.  From  both  these  causes  a  Dt»- 
ciplina  arcani  was  soon  to  be  developed,  whose ' 
origin  most  be  referred  back  to  the  last  decades 
of  the  first  century.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  this,  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  (quit 
dives  iolvetur,  c.  42),  Irenaeus  [adv.  haer,  IV. 
23  and  24),  and  Tertullian  (de  oapiismo,  c.  18), 
the  most  ancient  ChriRtian  writers,  suppose  and 
assume  that  the  catechetical  system  passed  over 
from  the  apostolic  time.  The  Clementine  Ho- ' 
molies,  .ind  the  interpretaticm  which  Marcian 
gave  toGnl.  6  :  6,  even  though  false,  confirms  this 
view.  This  view  is  manifestly  correct,  so  far  as 
it  places  the  catechumenate  still  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  assign  a 
sufficiently  clear  and  definite  reason  for  the  rise 
of  the  DUcipUna  arcani;  for  this  by  no  means 
followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
catechumenate.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  possible  to  give  it  such  an  early  origin  as 
is  done  by  Credner.  For  that  it  did  not  yet 
exist  at  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  appears, 
even  from  the  remarks  of  Credner  (p.  655,  et 
seq. ),  as  more  than  merely  probable,  fr<im  the 
freedom  with  which  Justin  speaks  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharistio  festival.  It  is  fully  esta- 
blished, according  to  the  passage  in  his  greater 
apolofrr  (p.  70,  ed.  Calon.).  that  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Justin,  the  notorious  reports  of  horrible 
deeds,  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  at  the 
Christian  communion,  were  in  circulation,  and 
indeed  may  be  already  recognised  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  younger  Pliny,  (cUnu  jtromit- 
eitwt  et  innoxiuij  in  reference  to  Christians, 
t  which  occurs  in  his  letter  to  Trtgan,  in  A.  D. 
107  (A.  L.  X.  Ep.  97).  But  still  the  exi«tenoe 
of  the  Arcane  Discipline  cannot  be  logically  de- 
,  duoed  from   the    existence  of  the  calumnies, 
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•which.  Iienideii,  nppear  to  have  been  oocni«ioned 
by  certain  regulations  in  the  worship  of  many 
Gnostics. 

As  so  mach  obscority  still  rests  apon  the  ori- 
gin of  this  institution,  the  undersif^ned  may  be 
allowed  to  add  here  the  general  outlines  of  the 
view,  which  he  published  some  time  back  in 
bisi)<  Dutciplinaarcani.quaedieiUir,  in  Eeehsia 
Christiana  oriifine ;  Heidelb.,  1841,  in  4to.  He 
regards  it  only  as  a  meagre  attempt  to  throw 
light  from  a  new  point  of  observation  apon  a 
question  hitherto  obscure,  the  real  satisfactory 
solution  nf  which  he  does  not  presume  to  have 
found.  We  refer  to  the  treatise  itself  for  the 
proof  of  what  TdIIows.  The  fixed  point  from 
which  enquiries  must  proceed  is,  that  the  origin 
of  the  arcane  Discipline  is  to  be  found  in  the 
oatecbnmenat«,  and  it  must  be  explained  by  the 
history  of  that  instituti<m.  We  must,  on  this 
account,  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  latter  to 
the  point  of  time  at  which  the  Disciplina  areani 
first  made  its  appearance.  Now  the  catecheti- 
cal system  certainly  belongs  to  the  very  oldest 
institutinnfi  nf  the  Church,  for  it  was  absolutely 
indispensable  as  a  defence  on  her  part  against 
the  intrusion  of  unworthy  persons  into  her  com-- 
munion.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  designed  from 
the  becinning  to  promote  this  object,  the  cate- 
chumens also  acquired  a  position  corresponding 
with  it.  The  catecbumenate,  as  an  institution, 
was  not  designed  to  draw  unbelievers  to  Christ, 
bat  to  advance  young  believers  in  Christianity 
to  Christian  maturity.  Ir  was  not  a  missionary 
institution,  but  a  novitiate  within  the  bosom  of 
Christianity  itself.  Catechumens,  therefore, 
were  not  looked  upon  as  unbelievers,  but  as 
actual  Chrittians ;  as  Christians,  however,  who 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  authenticate  more 
fully  the  real  earnestness  of  their  piety,  before 
the  Church  fully  confided  in  them,  and,  accord- 
ingly, before  she  admitted  them  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  peculiar  Christian  privileges.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  the  religious  dignity 
'  of  catechumens  was  held  in  the  ancient  Church 
may  be  established  most  unequivncally,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  the 
frequent  procrastination  of  baptism  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  can  be  explained.  As  the 
catecbumenate  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  a  Chris- 
tian novitiate,  so  it  follows,  naturally,  that  the 
real  design  in  the  treatment  of  catechumens  (we 
must  persist  in  this,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
trary opinion  of  Credner)  must  have  led  to  an 
examination  of  their  minds  and  their  moral 
condition,  and  to  their  elevation  to  a  degree  of 
Christian  morality,  which  would  make  them 
worthy  of  beine  fully  incorporated  into  the  con- 
gregation of  Christ.  Herein  lay  originally  the 
peculiar  object  aimed  at  in  the  oatechomen  in- 
stitution, and  not  in  a  more  perfect  instruction 
of  the  proselytes,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  sup- 
pose, because  we  judge  of  the  relations  of  those 
times  by  a  standard  of  our  own.  Instraction 
waa  by  no  means  excluded ;  it  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  entirely  fur  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  already  mentioned ;  but  it  was  only 
the  means,  and  not  the  end.  Besides,  in  early 
times  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  few,  and 
for  this  reason  the  idea  of  instructing  the  mind 
must,  in  a  great  meaaore,  have  been  thrown  in- 


to the  back-ground.  Now  the  treatment  of 
catechumens  wfis  naturally  regulated  so  as  to 
accord  with  this  original  object  of  the  catecbu- 
menate. At  first  the  oversight  and  instruction 
of  the  catechumens  were  entirely  privhte,  but 
they  were  not  admitted  to  the  religious  assem- 
blies of  the  Christians.  This  last  regulation  in 
the  external  position  of  the  Church  at  that  time 
had  a  very  definite  ground  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  For,  at  a  time  when  professing  Christ 
was  a  political  offence,  it  would  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  introduce  into 
the  congregation  those  whose  Christian  inten- 
tion had  not  yet  been  authenticated,  and  thus 
expose  the  Church  to  perfidy.  At  a  Inter  time, 
however,  a  richer  fund  of  Church  doctrines  gra- 
dually accumulated,  and  in  connection  therewith  ' 
a  higher  value  was  placed  upon  knowledge  and 
Church  orthodoxy,  and  it  seemed  to  be  an  espe- 
cially important  question  in  the  preparation  of 
proselytes  for  baptism,  to  instruct  them  care- 
fully in  the  Christian  doctrine.  If  now  such  a 
course  of  instruction  was  a  chief  object  of  the 
catecbumenate,  it  would  have  been  contrary  to 
its  design  if  the  catechumens  were  kept  away 
still  longer  from  the  religious  assemblies,  in 
which  an  especially  favorable  opportunity  was 
presented  for  their  religious  instruction.  They 
were  thus  thenceforward  brought  into  the  as- 
semblies of  divine  worship.  The  conseqoenoa 
was,  that  the  catechumens  separated  themseWes 
into  two  different  classes,  a  lower  or  more  pri- 
vate class,  and  a  higher  <me.  Already  in  the 
time  of  Tertullian  and  Origen  we  meet  most 
nnquestionably  with  this  state  of  things.  Jnat 
this  last  turn  in  affairs  brought  about  nsturAlly, 
and  entirely  of  itself,  the  rise  of  the  arcane  Dis- 
cipline. In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  catechumens,  as  r»- 
marked  above,  were  iMt  considered  unbelievpra, 
but  actual  though  not  fvU  Christians.  With 
such  a  high  estimate  of  their  position  in  the 
Church,  the  introduction  of  the  catechumenale 
must  have  exerted  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
idea  which  baptiaed  Christians  had  of  their  own 
position,  and  havedeoidedly  modified  it  Hitho 
to  there  had  been  really  only  one  Christisoily, 
only  one  kind  of  Christianity ;  but  now,  at  onoe, 
there  was  a  double  Christianity,  two  essentially 
different  kinds  and  degrees  of  the  same,  a  Chris- 
tianity of  those  not  baptised,  and  a  Christianity 
of  the  baptised  ;  in  a  word,  an  exoteric  and  *a 
esoteric  Christianity.  The  plain,  simple  Chris- 
tianity of  the  FideUs  became  at  once  an  esoterio 
religion  without  having  changed  anything  es- 
sential in  itself.  This  change  must  now  exert 
a  reflex  influence  upon  the  general  conception 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  two 
institutions  then  took  the  same  position  in 
Christianity  as  the  mysteries  occupied  in  bear 
thenism,  t.  e.  they  appeared  as  an  esoterio 
Christian  consecration  and  solemnity,  which 
established  a  higher  relieious  grade,  peculiar  ip 
its  character,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  rein 
gious  life.  In  a  word,  we  may  say  that  Cbr* 
tian  mysteries  now  took  their  rise,  spontaneously 
and  imperceptibly.  We  have  historical  proof, 
which  need  not  be  here  adduced,  that  after  the 
time  of  Justin  Mnrtyr,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  regatdM  m  mysteries  of  this  kiad, 
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wd,  indped,  of  all  others,  as  tb«  proper  and 
true  DiTRterieg,  of  which  tho»e  of  the  heathen 
were  merely  empty  demoniacal  imitation!).    The 
conception  itself  amy,  indeed,  be  conniderably 
older.      But  the  DiscipUna  arcani  had  not  as 
jrt,  by  any  means,  been  already  developed.    Of 
oooree  the»e  were  Christian  mysteries,  but  they 
were  not  yet  reduced  to  tYteform,  ofmysfmes. 
Theologically,  Baptism  and   the  Lord's  Supper 
were,  at  this  time,  treated  as  mysteries,  but  not 
UtHrgically.    The  idea  of  mystery  was  attached 
to  them,  bat  no  one  as  yet  thought  of  making 
their   celebration    intentionally  a  mystery   to 
those  who  were  not  initiated.     This  is  proven, 
in  oar  opinion,  by  the  circumstantial  and  can- 
did dercription,  which  Justin  gives  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  general  of  the 
entire  Christian   worship,   in   an   apology   ad- 
dressed to  the  heathen,  especially  when  we  oora- 
ptre  his  treatment  (If  the  subject  with  the  directly 
opposite  method  of  later  apologists,  of  Atbena- 
gons,  of  Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix.    Tbo 
mne  may  be  said  also  of  Irenaeas,  in  his  work 
against  the  heretics,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (L.  IV.  e.  18,  and  L.  V.  c.  2). 
Bat  things  did  not  remain  long  in  this  position. 
Already  in  the  conception  itself  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  mysteries,   there  was  a 
nstaral  incitement  thereto  in  the  course  of  time 
to  take  the  still   further  step,  and  invest  the 
eeremony  with  the  form  of  mystery,  i.  e.  to  make 
t  ucTd  transaction  of  it.    And  this  so  much 
the  more,  because  real  actual   inconveniences 
were  occasioned  when  those  who  were  not  ini- 
tiated Christians  attended  the  service  of  Baptism 
and  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     The  latter  was  of 
apreial  account,  because,  from  considerations 
of  decency,  the  mode  of  baptism  in  the  ancient 
Church  excluded  idle  spectators.    As  it  regards 
the  festival  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  attendance 
of  thniie  whose  upright  intentions  had  not  been 
Mnfidently  ascertained,  including,  as  we  have 
•sen,  the  catechumens,  must  have  been  at  once 
highly  dangerous  to  the  Christian  congregations 
in  their  relations  to  the  State.     Besides  the  pre- 
•enes  of  mere  spectators  must  have  tended  to 
distract  the  minds  of  the  communicants,  and 
caase  rarious  misapprehensions  in  the  minds  of 
Nch  mere  lookers-on.    At  first  this  impropriety 
would  not  be  felt,  as  the  catechumens,  indeed, 
in  earlier  times  generally,  were  not  admitted  to 
divine  worship.    No  one  could  think  of  inten- 
tionally keeping  the  Lord's  Supper  a  secret  in 
their  presenoe,  when  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  being  witnesses  of  the  same.    Therefore  it 
did  not  occur  to  any  to  give  it  the  form  of  a 
weret  transaotion.    But  this  suddenly  changed, 
as  Hid  above,  when   the  catechumens,  before 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  i.  e.  one  class  of 
them,  were  received  into  the  Church.     Now  for 
the  trst  time  the  inconveniences  of  their  pre- 
•eneeat  the  Supper  came  to  light.    And  why 
•bonld  the  catechumens  at  once  be  allowed  to 
He  and  hear  that  which  up  to  this  time  it 
«a*  fully  understood  did  not  pertain  to  them  i 
But  if  they  were  not  yet  allowed  to  see  the 
wlebratioD  of  the  oomm  union,  then  it  must  !■)• 
tentianally  and  purposely  be  concealed  from 
them,  for  which  there  bad  been  as  yet  no  oooa- 
vea.    It  then  became  neoeaeary  to  treat  the 


sacraments  liturgically  as  mysteries,  just  as 
they  had  already  for  a  long  time  been  regarded 
theologically  as  such,  i.e.  they  must  be  celebrated 
as  secret  transactions,  and  all  those  who  were  not 
yet  consecrated  must  be  expressly  excluded  from 
access  to  them.  The  secret  celebration  of  this 
festival  demanded,  in  addition  to  its  secresy, 
silence  in  reference  to  everything  pertaining  to 
it  in  the  presence  of  those  who  were  not  conse- 
crated. When  it  came  thus  far  the  Ditciplina 
arcani  was  already  established.  And  thus  it 
actually  took  its  rise  at  the  turning  point 
already  given,  in  accordance  with  the  historical 
data  which  lie  before  us,  in  reference  to  which, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  refer  to  the  work 
quoted  above,  1 13.  Dr.  R.  Rothk. — Apple. 
Archsology,  Biblical,  is  the  science  which 
acquaints  us  "  with  the  physical,  natural  and 
social  condition  of  those  nations  among  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  originated,  and  to  which 
they  refer"  (GeMniua,  in  d.  Hall.  Encyklop.  X. 
74;  de  WetU,  Archilul.  I  1).  The  idea  of  tbo 
science,  however,  is  very  vague,  and  has  been 
variously  defined,  —  sometimes  with  a  broader, 
sometimes  with  a  narrower  signification.  Some 
(Dion,  of  Ilalic,  Josephus,  and  recentlyMLgain 
Jahn)  suppose  it  demands  a  descrfption  of  the 
entire  ancient  condition  of  the  nations  concerned, 
and  including  their  history,  the  geography  of 
their  country,  &c.  Others  exclude  history,  a* 
giving  rather  "  an  account  of  their  progressiva 
development,"  whilst  Archaeology  "describe* 
their  permanent  condition"  (de  Wetie,  \  1). 
Others  (as  Ge»eniu»)  exclude  geography  also, 
which  indeed,  strictly  considered,  has  as  little 
to  do  with  Archffiology  as  the  natural  sciences 
(Hagenbadi's  Encykl.  j  45;  ikhleiermacher'* 
Darstell.  d.  theol.  Studien,  {  140,  ka.).  Others 
refer  the  science  exclusively  to  the  relics  of 
ancient  art.  Whilst  distinguishing  Bib.  Arch, 
from  Bib.  History,  we  regani  it  as  the  science 
which  informs  us  of  the  physical,  statistical, 
political  and  social  circumstances  and  relations 
of  the  people  from  whose  midst  the  Bible  sprang; 
that  is,  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  different  periods 
of  their  history.  The  antiquities  of  other  nations 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  are  only  so  far  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  as  a  knowledge  of  their 
character,  ka.,  la&y  be  essential  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  Bible ;  thus,  of  the  Arame- 
ans,  Arabians,  Canaanites,  Ethiopians,  Philis- 
tines, Ac,  and  of  their  temporary  masters,  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Persians,  Qreeks 
and  Romans,  —  matters  relating  to  whom,  and 
necessary  to  be  noticed,  had  always  better  be 
introduced  under  the  appropriate  sections.  The 
vast  importance  of  this  science  for  the  student 
and  expounder  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  abno- 
dantly  obvious.  We  cannot  here  participate  io 
the  controversy  of  recent  theol.  encyclopedists, 
whether  Bib.  Arch,  belongs  to  the  department 
of  exegetioal  or  historical  theology.  Strong  ar> 
guments  are  urged  on  both  sides.  Archseolofrf 
IS  a  preparation  for  exegesis,  as  well  as  a  resnlt 
of  exegetioal  study ;  and  again,  as  the  several 
books  of  the  Bible  were  produced  at  different 
dates,  and  under  vastly  different  circumstances, 
our  science  must  take  some  historical  cngnixanos 
of  this  fact  Neither  can  we  note  or  criticise  the 
several  divisions  of  the  science  wfaiob  different 
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writers  havt  ndTocated,  hut  must  limit  oarfelveg 
to  a  statement  of  its  varioug  branches,  and  of 
the  best  works  upon  each.  A  few  words,  how- 
ever, may  be  in  place,  with  rej^ard  ti>  the  smircu 
of  the  science  (on  this  point  consult  RoxenmUUer, 
Alterthumsk.  I.  1.  6-130). 

1)  The  most  important  source,  hut  which  ud- 
fortunatelv  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  is  very 
scanty,  is  found  in  the  surviving  re/tc4o/'ancirn< 
art.  Aro<m(5  these  we  reckon  the  few  really 
anticjue  ruins  of  Palestine  (the  most  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  Mohammedan  period),  as  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Titus  in  Rome,  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  bas- 
relief  (see  Hadr.  Reland  on  this  suhient,  Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  1716;  ed.  2.  ab  E.  Schnbe,  1775),  and 
the  Jewish-Maccab.  ("Samaritan")  coins  (see 
JF.  P.  hayer,  "  de  numis  Ilebr.-Samarit.,"  Va- 
lencine,  1784,  4to).  Of  foreign  relics  we  may 
notice  especially,  the  numerous  sculptures  of 
Egyptian  temples  and  palaces;'  the  Phoenician 
inscriptions  and  coins,  like  those  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Seleucidae  (see  the  works  of  Vaillant, 
Paris,  1682,  4to,  and  Frdhlich,  Vindob.  1744. 
fol.) ;  the  ruins  and  sculptures  of  Petra  and  Per- 
sepolis,  and  those  recently  discovered  in  Nine- 
veh 1^  Rotta  and  Layard,  &c.  2)  Among  writ- 
ten sources  'the  Bible  itself  is  prominent,  proper 
care  being  taken  to  mark  the  different  periods 
referred  to.  3)  Next  are  the  works  of  Jb««pAjM 
and  FhHo  (see  AtlicUi).  4)  The  TcUmtid  and 
Rabbins,  "a  rich,  but  turbid  source"  (Hagen- 
bach,  as  above  quoted,  note  8),  the  older  Mishna 
being  specially  valuable  for  the  exegesis  of  the 
N.  T.'  5)  Several  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
on  Egypt,  Persia,  &o.,  above  a\\  Herodotiu  (comp. 
Hupfetd,  "  eiercit.  Herod."  1.  et  11.),  then  Xeno- 
phon,  Diod.  Sic,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Jus- 
tin ;  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
however,  these  authors  must  be  very  cautiously 
consulted.  6)  Among  oriental  sources  we  have 
Geographies  and  Nat.  Hist.,  like  those  of  El 
Edrisi,  Ibn  Hautal,  Abui-Jeda,  Abdollatiph, 
Avicenna,  as  well  as  the  Koran,  Zend-Avesta, 
Hamasa.  and  other  older  hist,  and  poet,  works. 
7)  Finally,  ancient  and  modern  Traveh  in  the 
Orient  are  valuable,  not  merely  for  facts  reported 
on  physical  geography  and  nat.  history,  but  for 
their  account  of  customs  and  manners,  especially 
as  these  have  undergone  but  little  change.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far  to  refer  separately  to  all 
the  pilgrimages  made  to  the  Holy  Land,  from 
Uinerarium  S.  Antonini  Martyr,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  cent.,  to  the  more  recent  travels  of 
Robinson  and  Smith,  and  the  Expedition  of 
Lieut.  Lynob.  We  can,  therefore,  notice  only 
the  most  important.  The  results  of  the  Cru- 
sades, as  far  as  Arch,  is  concerned,  may  be 
found  in  the  "  gesta  Dei  per  Francos,"  by  Bon- 
garsiua,  Hao.  1611,  2  vols.  ful. ;  21  ancient  tra. 

'  Comp.,  as  the  principal  work  on  these  sculptares, 
"J>—criph'onde  I'Egi/pt," Parlt,  1808,  Ac.  Among  more 
reoent  works:  RuttUini,  '•AtoKunuuli  ttor.  deW  Bi/itto 
*t  delta  NMa,"  PiwluB,  1834,  Ac  6  vol». ;  Wilkinmn', 
"Customs  and  Manners  of  Ano.  Egyptians,"  5  roll., 
London,  1847  ;  Lane't  "  Manners  of  Modem  Bg." 

*  See  the  ooHoot.  of  Metuchen,  "  N.  T.  »x  Talmml  it- 
Uutr."  17S0,  4toj  lighl/ool,  "*»r.  keir.  «l  talm.  i»  if. 
T."  Cant.  1658 ;  StluUtgtn't  do.  1733-42;  W*Utn»'t 
"  Aanott.  in  N.  T."  AuuU  ITfil. 


vels  are  collected  in  the  "bew'Ahrten  Reystbooh 
d.  beil.  Landes,"  1609,  2  vols,  fol.,  the  most  valu- 
able of  which  were  published,  with  notes,  by 
Dr.  Paulna,  Jena,  1792,  Ac.,  7  vols.  (For  a  full 
statement  of  the  Literature  of  this  subject,  see 
MenKePs  Bibl.  Hist.  I.  2,  p.  70.  *c.;  Winer's 
Handb.  d.  Th6al.  Lit  L  151.  &e.,  3.  Ansg. ;  and 
especially  Rater's  "Erdkunde,"  B.  XV.  I). 

At  the  head  of  the  separate  branches  of  Bib. 
Arch,  we  place  Bib.  Geography,  as  descriptive 
not  merely  of  Palestine,  bnt  also  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  primitive  Hebrews  in  the  High- 
lands of  Asia  (as  Aram,  Babylonia,  &e.,  and  in 
part  also,  fur  the  N.  T.,  Greece  and  Italy),  and 
as  acquainting  us  also  with  their  prevalent  no- 
tions of  the  world  in  general,  which  serve  to 
explain  the  remarkable  genealogical  table  found 
in  Gen.  10  (comp.  Gesenius,  in  the  Hall.  Encykl. 
X.  84,  Ac.).  The  most  important  works  on  this 
branch  are,  a)  the  learned  volume  of  the  Re- 
formed clergyman  S.  Bochart,  "  Geographia  S. 
s.  Phaleg(dedisper».  gentium  Oen.  10)  et  Canaan 
(de  colonis  et  sermone  Phoenicium),  1646,  fol. ; 
/.  D.  Michaelis  "specil.  geogr.  Hebr,  exteriie  post. 
BochaH,"  p.  1.  1768.  II.  1780,  Gotting.  4to,  with 
Forster's  letters  to  Michaelis  in  reference  to  this 
work;  KnobeVs  "VSlkertafel  d.  Gen.  Eth no- 
graph.  Untersuch.,"  Oiessen,  1850.  6)  On  Pa- 
lestine, the  great  work  of  H.  Reland,  "  P.  ex 
munum.vet.illustr.,"  has  continued  the  bitsisuf 
all  others.  The  best  hand-book,  in  Ritter's 
opinion,  is  "Raumer's  Palestine,"  Leipsig,  1848. 
Robinson's  work  has  already  been  named, 
e)  General  works  are  those  of  HamelsiBeld  (Iliim- 
burg,  1793),  and  Ritter,  in  whose  Geography  the 
part  on  Palestine  is  now  undergoing  revision 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  completed.-  The 
best  charts  are  those  of  Berghaus  ( 1X35),  of  Kie- 
pert,  ed.  by  Ritter  (Beriin,  1842-3),  and  of 
SlUlpnagel  and  Raumer  (Gotha,  1844). 

On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible  we  have 
/.  /.  Scheuehzer,  "Physica  Sacra,"  Auesb.  1731, 

5  vols.  ful. ;  Oedmann,  "  vermi-schte  Samml.  u. 
Naturk.  z.  Erkl.  d.  heil.  Schr."  Rostock,  1786, 
&a.,  6  Hefte.  On  Biblical  Zoology,  8.  Bochart, 
"Hierozoicon,"  Lund.  1603.  fol. ;  on  Botany,  the 
"Bierobottanieon"  of  01.  CeMits,  Dpsala,  1745, 

2  Tom.  8vo,  (see  Winer,  146,  Ac.). 

On  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Orient  generally,  we  have,  Seiden  "  Uxor  dtr.," 
London,  1646 ;  J.  B.  Michaelis,  "  von  d.  Ehege- 
setzen  Mosis,"  Giittingen,  1786,  4to;  Senary, 
"  de  Hebr.  cirratu,"  Beriia,  1835,  4to ;  Schrider, 
"  de  vestitu  mulier.  hebr.,  ad  Jes.  3 :  16-24," 
Leyden,  1745,  4to;  Hartmann,  "d.  UebrHcrin 
am  Putztiscbe   u.  als  Braut,"  Amsterd.  1809, 

3  Bde.  On  agriculture,  Paulsen,  "vom  Acker- 
bau  d.  Morgenlilnder,"  Helmst.  1748,  4to,  and 
the  two  Oiittingon  prize  essays  of  1785  by  Buhle 
and  Walch,  "  calendarium  Palaesl.  oeconomicum." 

The  social  relations  are  treated  of  in  works  on 
the  ancient  political  and  judicial  institutitms  of 
the  Hebrews ;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  "  Mos.  Recht," 

6  Bde,  Frankfort,  1775-'80 ;  HUllmann, "  Staate- 
verfossung  d.  Isr.,"  Leipz.  1834;  Seldea.  "de 
jure  naturali  et  gentium  justa  discipl.  Hebr. 
libb.  7,"  Lond.  1640,  4to.  On  weights  and  mea- 
sures consult  especially  Btfckh,  "  Metrulug.  Dd- 
tersnchungen,"  Berlin,  1838,  tinABertheau,  "lur 
Qesoh.  d.  Isr."  (Oolting.  1842). 
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On  the  Hpbr.  Art?:  Lowth,  "de  sacra  poiti 
Bdr.,"  ed.  Micharlis,  17CS.  2  torn.,  and  Roxen- 
naller,  1815;  Herder,  "GeUt  d.  H.  P..e»ie," 
1782,  2  Bde. ,  SaaUchalz,  "  Gexch.  u.  WUrdijtg. 
a.  Mu8ik  bei  d.  Hebr.."  BerKn,  1829:  Schneider, 
"biW.  Kcoch.  Ditrstell.  d.  bebr.  Muaik,"  Bonn, 
1834:  de  Wptte's  and  Ewald'o,  Einleit.  tu  d. 
Pxalmen.  On  arcbitpcture :  Hitt,  "  d.  Tempel 
Stlomo'd,"  Berlin,  1809,  4to. 

On  the  sacred  Antiquities  of  the  Hebr.,  and 
the  culture  of  the  enrruunding  nation!!,  we  have, 
Spencer.  "  de  Ugibus  Hebr.  rilualibus."  Oamb. 
1()85,  fol.;  Relaiid,  already  cited;  Vitringa,  "de 
jjnwj.  vet.  liW).  3,"  Frank.  1696.  4to;  more  re- 
wnilj,  eaperially  Bdhr,  "Symbolik  d.  Mob. 
Cal(u^"  2  Bde,  Heidelb.  1837.  ke.  See  also 
the  respective  Articles  in  this  work  on  matters 
connected  with  this  branch. 

Of  larger  works  on  Hebr.  Archsaolof^  in 
ceneral.  we  have,  Goodwin,  "  Moses  and  Aaron," 
Om.  1616:  Iken.  "Antiq.  hebr.,"  Bremen.  1730, 
aliu>  bv  Wdhner,  Gotting.  1743,  2  vols.;  W.M.L. 
deWdU,  "Lehrb.  d.  hebr.  jUd.  ArchUol.,"  Leip- 
lig.  1814  (3a  ed.  in  1842) ;  Sehdz,  "  Handb.  d. 
bibL  Arcliaul.."  Bonn,  1834.  Mure  comprehen- 
nre  wurks  are  those  of  John,  and  RosenmMer, 
Cttlnui,  and  most  especially  Winer's  Seal- 
Wirlerbueh.  RuTScei.* 

Aichsology,  Ecclesiaslieal,  is  a  branch  of 
Church  History  which,  like  the  Hist,  of  Dogmas, 
«n  acrount  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  has  as- 
nmed  the  form  of  distinct  science.  The  term, 
etTmologically,  points  in  a  general  way  to  anti- 

?|nitj,  without  aeflning  the  object.  Thus  Pl^to 
Bppias  maj.,  p.  14,  ed.  Bip.)  applies  it  to  an- 
cient history  in  the  widest  sense.  It  also  occurs 
u  Ibe  title  of  the  works  of  Dion,  of  Hal.  and  of 
JotephiiA,  and  ia  used  analogously  with  aniiqui- 
Uta  [Cieero,  Acadetn.  I.  2;  Augustine  de  civ. 
Dei,  VI.  3).  Gradually  the  term  acquired  a 
more  limited  import,  and  was  applied  more  ez- 
du«ively  to  the  permanent  character  of  historical 
derelopment.  Nevertheless  it  retained,  if  not 
aclusive,  predominant  reference  to  antiquUu, 
vhicbisthe  most  prominent  ideaof  ^cJe*.  Arch. 
Bat  even  with  this  limitation,  this  branch  of 
Cbrirtian  science  admits  only  a  particular  class 
of  objects  belonging  to  eccles.  antiquity.  Whilst 
(%arch  History  deals  with  all  that  pertains  to 
theChurch,  both  as  to  its  inner  constitution,  to., 
ud  Fitemal  development,  and  whilst  Symbolism 
tndlfuf.  ofDoffmas  is  limited  exclusively  to  the 
former  class  of  objects,  Eccl.  Arch,  embraces 
tuitiers  pertaining  wholly  to  the  mttwardform  or 
fvnu  of  the  manifestation  of  Church  life  and 
telintjf,  collecting  and  ^rranning  facts  at  hand 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  It  follows  hence  that 
Arehse«loev  cannot  confine  itself  exclusively  to 
mtiqftity.  Undoubtedly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  His- 
tory of  Dogmas,  and  still  more  of  Patristic  The- 
oloiy,  the  first  six  centuries  possess  chief  im- 
portance for  Archssology,  as  tne  organizing  pe- 
riod of  the  Church,  in  which  its  manifold 
devdopmenta  radicate;  but  the  succeeding  pe- 
riod.whether  regarded  as  the  stagnant,  splendid, 
«  degenerate  Middle  Ages,  and  the  subsequent 
Kjorenescent  era  of  the  Reformation,  also  offer 
■iterial  by  no  means  to  be  ignored.  A  more 
upmpriate  name  for  our  science  wonld  there- 
nn  be:  Ecdu.  Christ. PMia  (xoxtrtta),  or  some 


similar  term.  (The  Romish  Theologian  PdUda 
designates  it :  Christ,  eccles.  primae,  mediae  et 
Duvissimae  aetatispo/i/Mim.) 

The  material  for  this  science  was  formerly  ar- 
bitrarily chosen,  and  divided  into  rubrics  placed 
in  parallel  colums.  Baumgaiien  [Arch.  Compend. 
Halle,  1766)  adopted  the  folluwini;  clasKificatiun : 
1.  de  hominibu*  sacris:  2.  de  temporit/us  s.;  3. 
de  locis  et  vasts  «.;  A.  de  aetionibus  s. ;  5.  de  dis- 
ciplina  s.;  and  6.  de  libris,  vestibus  rebusque 
reliquis  s.  It  is  much  more  simple  and  natural 
to  make  a  twofold  distinction  of  eccles.  forms, 
the  one  relating  to  the  *oeta/  condition,  the 
other  to  the  atltus  of  the  Church,  and  divide 
Arcbaeol.  accordingly.  The  first  part  would  then 
ascend  from  the  individual  membership,  either 
in  their  common  character  (as  an  universal 
priesthoo(J),  or  in  their  distinctive  character  (as 
clergy  and  laity),  to  an  account  of  their  congre- 
gational and  oonstitutitinal  organiiation,  of  the 
various  offices  of  the  Church,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, and  finally  of  its  spirit  as  exhibited 
in  deeds  of  love,  and  acts  of  discipline.  The 
other  part  would  treat  of  sacred  places  (Church 
edifices,  their  architecture  and  furniture),  sacred 
seasons  (ordinary  and  festival),  ioc.,  religious 
services,  preaching,  sacraments,  &o.,  and  Chris- 
tian morals.  The  history  of  Christian  Art  would 
thus,  howere'r,  be  separated  from  Arch,  proper, 
and  especially  from  the  ancient  cultus,  as  its 
object  ues  too  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Theology, 
and  its  adequate  treatment  presupposes  fami- 
liarity with  aesthetics  and  the  fine  arts. 

This  proposed  limitation  of  Archseology  to 
external  ecelfs.  forms  by  no  means,  however, 
excludes  what  is  internal.  'Every  form  of  Church 
life  is  the  result  of  doctrine;  its  constitution  and 
cultus  are  the  natural  fruit  and  consequence  of 
its  inner  character.  It  is  the  work  of  Arch., 
therefore,  to  represent  the  outward  in  its  true 
and  inseparable  union  with  the  inward ;  for  it 
is  to  this  union  that  the  former  (as  in  regard  to 
the  social  condition  of  the  Church,  to  questions, 
about  the  priesthood,  episcopacy,  Ac.)  owe  their 
highest  practical  signiflcancy. 

The  science,  thus  comprehensively  considered, 
was  not  undertaken  until  since  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  cent  Previously  attention  was  given 
merely  to  the  archaeological  branches  of  Church 
History,  and  especially  to  single  points.  A  por- 
tion of  the  scattered,  but  exceedingly  rich  con- 
tributions of  more  ancient  times  to  Archaeology 
in  this  limited  form,  has  been  recently  again 
brought  out  by  Volbeding,  Thesaurus  eommentat. 
select.  iUustraJtd.  arUiquit.  Christ,  inserventium, 
Leipsic,  since  1846.  The  must  elaborate  and 
valuable  works  upon  general  Archaeology  are : 
1)  'She  protestarU  works  of  J.  Bingham,  Origines 
eccles.,  first  in  English,  London,  1708-'22, 10  vols. 
8vo,  then  in  Latin,  by  Orisehov,  with  a  preface 
by  Buddeus,  Halle,  1722,  Ac.,  and  1751 ;  J.  C 
W.  Attgusti,  DenkwUrdigk.  ans  der  cbristl.  Arch, 
mit  best&nd.  RUcksicht  auf  d.  gegenwilrt.  Be- 
dUrfnisse  d.  Kirobe,  Leipsic,  1816-'31,  12  vols. 
8vo,  the  unscientific  prolixity  of  which  was 
modified  by  Augusti,  Handb.  d.  ohr.  Arch., 
Leipsic,  1836.  Ac,  3  vols.  8to.  2)  Of  Roman 
Cath.  arehaeologists  we  note:  Tk.  It.  Mamachii, 
Oriicinum  et  Antiqnitt.  cbr.  libb.  XX.  Rom. 
1749,  &o.,5  vols.  4to  (finished  only  to  the  5th 
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book) ;  A.  A.  PeUieia,  the  work  named  abore. 
Neap.  1777,  3  vnU.  8vo,  since  pablished  bv  J.  J. 
Bitter,  Col.  1829,  with  additiona  by  J. 'W.J. 
Brnun,  1888.  More  receot  Protestant  works  are: 
RheinwaUL'a  "Kirohl.  Arch.,"  Berlin,  1830; 
Biihmer's  Chr.  kircht.  AlterthumswisoenBchaft, 
Breslau,  1836,  fto.,  2  vols.  8to,  and  Guerkke's 
Arch. 

On  the  $oeM  condition  of  the  Charoh :  Q.  J. 
Planck,  OpRch.  d.  Ent8t.  u.  Ausbild.  d.  chr. 
kirchl.  Gesellscbansverfagsung,  Hanover,  1803, 
&c.,  5  vols.  8vo ;  and  R,  Route,  d.  Anfiinge  d. 
chr.  K.  u.  ibre  Verfass.,  Wittenb.  1837,  1  vol. 
On  nuUtu,  the  excellent  work  of  H.  Alt,  Berlin, 
1851.  2d  ed.,  and  on  Baptism  that  of  J.  W.  H. 
Hdfling,  2  vols.,  Eriangen,  1846,  and  1848.  On 
Christian  Art,  recently :  Didron,  Iconogr.  chri- 
tienne,  Paris,  1843  :  /.  Kreiuer,  "  Kiilfier  Dom- 
briefe,"  Berlin.  1844;  H.  AU,  die  Heili)cen- 
biMer,  &c.,  Berlin,  1845.  Gvbrickc* 

Arehohaplaill  (apocritiariui,  palatii  etuiot, 
abbas  rerii  oratorii,  ftc),  a  name  assigned  to  the 
highest  dignitary  of  the  Church  in  the  old  king- 
dom of  the  Franks.  To  the  wandering  conrt 
of  the  monarch  of  that  age  were  attached  a 
number  of  ecclesiastics,  who  formed  the  capella 
Regis,  and  who  had  a  principal  head  (archi- 
eapellanus)  whose  duty  it  waa  to  advise  the  king 
in  all  spiritual  matters.  The  independence  of 
Rome  which  the  French  Church  then  enjoyed, 
and  the  position  which  the  archchaplains  held 
in  the  royal  councils,  made  him  the  primate  of 
the  kingdom.  In  civil  matters  also  he  was  often 
required  by  bis  learning  to  assist  in  the  royal 
decrees,  and  thus  gradually  came  to  be  chief 
of  the  chancery,  an  office  which  had  previously 
been  filled  by  a  civil  referendary.  The  summus 
eaneeliarius  became  his  subordinate,  and  he 
himself  held  the  title  of  archchanoellor.  Tbe 
king  ordinarily  entrusted  this  weighty  office  to 
an  archbishop  of  the  realm,  and  as  the  kingdom 
was  divided  the  office  gradually  became  fixed  in 
a  certain  archiopisuopal  see,  viz.  Mayence  for 
Germany,  in  Treves  for  Gaul,  and  in  Cologne 
for  Italv.  Cf.  Hinemar,  de  ordine palatii,  c.  13, 
16,  19, '20,  32;  HuUman,  Eistory  of  Ranks,  pp. 
85-89.  IK  place  of  the  discarded  arehicapellani, 
we  find,  in  the  13th  century,  the  detmosynarii, 
almoners,  which  see.  Mwcr. — Seelye. 

Archdeaoom,  Archpresbyters  artd  their  dio- 
cese. At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  we 
find  in  almost  every  diocese  an  archpresbyter 
and  an  arohdfaoon  invested  with  authority  over 
the  priests  and  tbe  ministering  clergy,  both  of 
whom  acted  as  assistants,  and  sometimes  in  place 
of  the  bishop.  The  duties  of  the  archpresbyter 
lay  more  in  tbe  funotiuns  of  worship  {polestas 
onlinis),  and  those  of  the  arohdeaoon  in  the 
government  of  the  bishopric  (potestas  jurisdie- 
tionis).  Through  this  influential  position,  the 
latter  soon  acquired  great  power,  and  though  for 
a  long  time  he  only  retained  the  deacon's  con- 
secration, he  gradually  assumed  a  position  above 
all  the  priesthood  of  the  diocese,  including  even 
tbe  archpresbyter.  As  overseer  of  the  deacona 
and  the  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  lower  ranks, 
and  especially  empowered  to  oare  for  all  the 
younger  clergy  who  were  not  yet  consecrated, 
he  had  the  supervision  of  their  education  and 


studies,  80  that  no  one  of  them  could  be  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  without  a  certificate  from  biio. 
He  directed  the  finances  of  the  consistory,  and 
gained  in  these  various  ways  so  wide  a  juriMiia- 
tion,  that  in  the  6th  century  even  all  the  priests 
were  under  his  authority.  As  soon  as  the  dio- 
ceses began  to  enlarge,  and  especially  when  the 
metropolitan  churches  began  to  attach  to  them- 
selves a  number  of  country  congregations,  we 
find  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  beside  the 
original  archpresbyter  of  the  cathedral  or  con- 
sistory, others  assigned  to  the  country,  and  en- 
trusted with  a  special  oversight  of  the  priesthood 
of  the  diocese,  subject  however  from  the  first  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon,  or  rather 
archdeacons,  for  in  the  great  sees  of  Germany 
it  soon  became  necessary  (in  the  latter  half  of 
tbe  8th  cent.)  to  divide  the  diocese  into  a  num- 
ber of  arcbdiaconates,  corresponding  often  to 
the  national  divisions  of  the  kjngdom.  As  the 
cathedral  chapter  (q.  v.)  now  arose,  the  cathe- 
dral (consistorial)  archpresbyter  and  archdeacon 
(nuyor,  magnus)  gainea  a  place  in  it,  the  latter 
commonly  holding  the  office  of  Provost,  and  the 
former  that  of  Dean  ;  while  the  arekidiaeoni  ru- 
rales  in  the  same  way  often  became  provosts  of 
the  collegiate  chapters  (q.  v.)  in  the  country 
towns,  and  their  subordinate  archiprabyteri  rw- 
rales  in  like  manner  became  deans  [decani  nir 
rales)  of  the  collected  body  of  their  inferior 
clergy.  Besides  other  rights,  the  rural  deana 
bad  also  certain  reserved  parochial  rights  (c£ 
Pastor,  Parish,  Oratory),  especially  that  of  bap- 
tism. Their  churches  {ecclesiae  baptismaUs)  were 
thus  in  a  certain  degree  parish  churches  of  the 
whole  diocese,  whose  collective  inhabitants 
formed  one  groat  congregation  {ehrisiianitas, 
plebs).  Hence  they  are  often  called p/e6a/ii,  a  name 
which  is  still  often  used  interchangeably  with 
Rural  Deans  and  Arch  Priests,  according  as 
their  dioceses  are  called  christianitates,  decaniae, 
or  archipresbyteritus.  With  the  exception  of  the 
cathedral  archpresbyter,  they  are  all  subordi- 
nates of  the  archdeacons,  who  can  induct  and 
depose  them.  Besides  the  parochial  rights  already 
mentioned,  which  however  do  not  always  remain 
to  them,  they  are  entitled,  1)  to  supervise  and 
visit  the  clergy  within  their  limits ;  2)  to  direct 
their  assemblies;  3)  to  watch  over  the  morals, 
and  4)  to  care  for  tbe  good  of  the  Church.  Be- 
sides this,  they  have  occasionally  some  inde- 
j  pendent  civil  jurisdiction.  In  cases  of  discipline, 
they  have  simply  to  refer  to  the  archdeacon, 
whose  official  rights  are,  1)  oversight  and  visita- 
I  tion ;  2)  to  examine  applicants  for  ordination  ,  3) 
the  investiture  of  benefices;  4)  authority  in  the 
synodal  judicature  (q.  v.) ;  5)  jurisdictio  coiUen- 
tione;  6)  delegation  of  the  rural  deans;  7)  the 
.  right  to  certain  not  unimportant  procurations. 

All  these  rights  he  possessed  originally  only 
'  aa  vicar  {cicarius  officialis)  of  the  bishop,  but  he 
gradually  appropriated  them  to  himself,  chang- 
ing his^/uT'uau^io  mandaia  to  a  jurisd.  propria, 
and  transforming  his  office,  which  up  to  the 
13tb  cent  was  ever  increasing  in  independence 
and  power,  into  a  true  dignity  (q.  v.).  Inno- 
cent III.,  in  cap.  7  and  also  X.  de  qfficio  Archi' 
diaeoni  (1,  23),  names  him  ordinarivs  judex, 
and  in  tbe  12th  century  the  archdeacons  retained 
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HUM  (obordin&tes  (oAieiales)  independent  of  tb« 
lisbopa.  Thongb  tbeir  power  was  not  developed 
h  ererj  quarter  to  an  equal  extent,  it  was  yet 
livajs  bazanlous  to  that  of  the  bishopD,  and  a 
leactioo  against  it  arose.  Several  synods,  e.  g. 
of  Tours,  1239,  of  Liege,  1287,  of  Ma^encfl, 
1310,  and  others,  sought  directly  to  limit  this 
pover,  while  the  bishops  aided  the  movement 
Dj  emp  iwpring  none  but  their  own  delegates 
(tbe  offic'mles  furanei  and  general  vicara)  with 
ill  ihuse  rights  of  jurisdiction  to  which  they 
eodld  still  lay  claim.  As  now  the  archprieats 
were  as  properly  subject  to  these  as  to  the  arch- 
deaeonii,  there  arose  a  contest  in  reference  to 
the  jarisdiction  of  the  two,  upon  which  the 
Coancil  of  Trent  [Sesi.  24,  c.  3.  12, 20  ;  Sens.  25, 
e.  14.  ie  reform.)  decreed,  that  the  archdeacons 
iboold  be  deprived  of  all  criminal  jurisdiction 
and  jurisdiction  over  marriage,  and  benoefortli 
bold  their  right  of  visitation  only  by  the  bishop's 
permission.  From  that  time  they  have  gradu- 
(Ily  disappeared  in  many  dioceses,  especially 
uiung  the  Germans,  and  their  duties  now  are 
eommunly  performed  by  tbe  general  vicariate, 
which  exercises  the  same  authority  as  the  arch- 
deacons over  the  country  deans  or  arcbpriests- 
In  tome  parts  of  Germany  traces  of  tbe  arcb- 
disconate  remained  till  tbe  last  century  bad  far 
adranced.  In  tbe  Romish  see  the  archdeacon 
b««aiDe  cardinal-chamberlain,  and  the  cathedral- 
archpretibyter  became  oardinal-vioar ;  while  in 
the  other  epiaoopal  sees  the  suffragan  bishops 
bpt  them  in  the  background,  and  would  not 
allow  them  to  share  in  their  duties.  Cf.  PerUch, 
On  the  Origin  ofDeaeoiu,  Hildesheim,  1743, 8vo ; 
ThamiuMn,  vettu  ft  nova  Ecclea.  disciplina.  Pars 
I.  lib.  2,  c.  17,  &e.,  especially  cap.  20 ;  Binierim 
DeHkwUrdigk,  I.  1. 

In  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany  the 
name  of  dean  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  special 
nperiDteodents,  who  in  general  bold  the  same 
oBee  as  the  rural  deans.  Tbe  name  archdeacon 
is  Dsed  in  many  places  to  indicate  the  rank  of 
the  pastors  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

MuBB. — Sedye. 

Archelaos,  a  Jodean  king  of  the  Idumean 
dpasty.  After  the  death  of  Herod  tbe  Great, 
750  U.  C,  bis  kingdom  was  divided  among  bis 
three  sons :  Antipas,  Archelaus,  and  Philip.  To 
tbe  (rst  was  assigned  Galilee  and  Persea,  and  to 
tbe  last  the  countries  lying  north  of  these,  as  far 
as  Damascus.  Each  of  these  sons  possessed  only 
the  title  of  tetrarch,  while  Archelaus,  as  ethnarob, 
Mfigned  over  half  the  kingdom  of  his  father, 
possessing  Idumea,  Judea,  Samaria,  and  the 
cities  of  the  coast,  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  600 
taWnto  [Joseoh.  Ant.  XVII.  11. 4).  Ilis  mother's 
name  was  Malibace,  and  he  was  educated  at 
Rome  with  Antipas  (Joseph.  B.  Jt  I.  31.  1).  A 
part  of  his  people  received  him  with  joy,  while 
•then  nnavailingly  complained  of  his  rule  to 
AufFostus  {Antiq.  XVII.  11  and  9.i;  B.  J.  II. 
2. !)._  A  sufficient  cause  for  thisopposition  was 
teen  in  his  conduct  soon  after  his  ascent  of  the 
throne,  when  he  put  to  death  3000  Jews  ia  the 
temple  {Anliq.  XVII.  0.3;  B.  J.  II.  1.  3).  He 
was  especially  hostile  to  the  Samaritans.  The 
parents  of  Jesus  on  their  return  out  of  Egypt 
were  afraid  of  him,  and  turned  aside  into  Naia- 
tetfa  of  Oalilee,  where  tbe  comparatively  milder 


Antipas  reigned.  He  reigned  bat  9  years.  Im- 
peached  by  his  own  brothers  and  his  subjects  in 
Judea  and  Samaria,  on  account  of  his  tyranny, 
be  was  dethroned,  despoiled  of  bis  goods,  and 
exiled  to  Vienne,  where  he  died  {Joseph.  Ant. 
XVII.  13.  2;  B.J.  II.  7.Z;  Dio  Cats.  55.  27). 
Judea  and  Samaria  fell  now  to  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  under  tbe  first  Roman  procu- 
rator, Coponius.  Hbrzoo. — Seelye. 

Arohevites,  a  people  mentioned  in  Ezra  4 :  9, 
who  were  transplanted  by  the  Assyrian  king 
Esar^baddon  (Ezra  4  :  2)  to  Samaria.  Tbey 
were  doubtless  tbe  dwellers  in  and  about  the 
city  and  province  of  Erech  ClIKi  whence  the 

Chaldaio   *131}t),  which  is  mentioned  (Gen. 

10 :  10)  as  belonging  to  the  Babylonish  kingdom 
under  Nimrod.  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  and,  fol- 
lowing him,  Jerome,  Pseudo-Jonathan,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  regarded  this  old  city  to  be 
the  same  as  Edessa,  and  Bnttmann,  in  his  My- 
thology (1. 235),  has  coincided  with  this  opinion. 
The  met  that  the  inhabitants  of  Edessa  were 
called  Araohians  by  the  later  Syrians,  and  that 
the  city  of  Serag  (Gen.  11  :  20,  22)  lay  near  it, 
would  support  this  view.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  sinoe  the  origin  of  Edessa  cannot  be 
traced  beyond  the  time  of  tbe  Macedonian  em- 
pire, since  the  interpretation  of  Ephraim  may 
nave  arisen  only  from  an  alliteration,  and  since 
tbe  later  name  given  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  Edessa 
rested,  quite  likely,  only  upon  tbe  authority  of 
Ephraim,  as  tbe  German  Jews  called  themselves 
Aschkense  out  of  regard  to  tbe  earlier  Rabbins, 
it  seems  far  more  proper  to  take  Erech,  as  Bo- 
cbart,  Gesenius,  and  'Tucb  have  done,  to  be  tbe 
Araccn  mentioned  by  Ptulem.  6,  3.  4,  Ammian. 
Afar.  23,  6,  which  lay  on  the  Tigris,  between 
Shusban  and  Babylon,  whence  the  Arcbevites, 
for  Cbeir  revolt  or  insurrection,  were  removed  to 
Samaria.  We  most  not  confound  with  this  a 
city  of  like  name  lying  in  Palestine  (Josh.  16  : 
2;  2  Sam.  15:32;  16:  16). 

Vaihingib. — Seelye. 

Arohiennt,  High  Priest.  This  name  of  the 
highest  representative  of  Jehovah  among  the 
Jews  (LXX. ;  Lev.  4:3;  A^r.  N.  31),  after  it 
bad  been  transferred  to  Christ  (Heb.  4 :  14),  be- 
came in  the  Greek  orthodox  Church  commonly 
applied  to  tbe  higher  ecclesiastics,  in  distinotioa 
from  presbyters  and  those  of  a  lower  grade. 
Hbbzoo. — Seelye. 

Arflhimandrite,  i.  g.  af>4!»>'  *V(  ^uwSfxK.  pra«- 
feetus  eoenobii,  was  a  term  used  especially, 
though  not  exclusively,  among  tbe  Greek  Chris- 
tians, from  the  5tb  century,  to  denote  the  bead 
of  a  monastery,  —  a  monastio  community,  con- 
sisting of  the  sheep  of  Christ,  being  par  excel- 
lence a  /tovjpa  or  fold.  Both  among  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches  the  name  was  formerly 
given  at  times  to  all  prelates.  See  Du  Cange  s.  v. 
UxKzoa.— Sedye. 

Arohiivpiu  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  in  Co- 
losse,  whom  Paul  calls  bis  avetfoitvMtit  (Phil.  2), 
and  who,  as  wonld  appear  fn>m  Col.  4  :  17,  held 
some  kind  of  ecclesiastical  office  huutonia,  in  Co- 
losse ;  whether  he  was  chief  of  this  otmgregation, 
as  Jerome,  Theodoretand  (Ecumpn.  suppose,  or 
whether  he  was  tb«ir  teacher,  as  Winer  declares, 
canuut  be  decided.    But  that  he  was  not  % 
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t»^cher  »n  Landicea,  as  some  have  claimed  from 
Theiidoret,  is  clear  frum  the  pasoaf^eg  cited. 
TliAre  is>  a  legend  that  he  belonged  to  the  Revent; 
disciplefi,  and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom. 
Dielkman  has  left  a  moDograph  respeocinj;  him. 
Altorf.  1751,  4ui.  Sedye. 

Architecture,  of  the  Hebrtwt. — The  almost 
entire  silence  of  the  Bible  on  thia  subject,  and 
tl)«  Rcnnnty  of  remnants  of  ancient  architecture 
in  Palestine,  renders  it  impossible  to  say  much 
aliout  the  development  and  culture  of  this  art 
nnuing  the  Israelites.  Their  common  dwellinj;- 
hoiises  were  essentially  similar  to  those  of  the 
East  generally,  built  of  burnt  or  sun-dried  brick, 
sometimes  of  stone  (Lev.  14:  40,  42),  palaces  of 
hewn  stone  (Is.  9 :  10),  cemented  with  lime  (Is. 
27:9),  or  gypsum;  often  •whitewashed  (Lev. 
14 :  41 ;  Ejsek.  13  :  10,  sg. :  Matth.  23 :  27,  etc.). 
The  timber  and  the  ceilinf^  consisted  of  syca- 
more, rarely  of  olive  or  cedar-wood  (Is.  9:9; 
Jf  r.  22 :  14,  etc.).  Columns  were  a  favorite  or- 
nament of  palaces.  Larger  houses  had  several 
stories ;  they  were  square,  and  enclosed  a  spa- 
cious court,  sometimes  with  wells  and  fountains 
(2  Sam.  11 :  2,.  17 :  18),  or  surrounded  with  an 
outer  court  (TtOMr).  from  which  stairs  led  to  the 
upper  stories  and  the  roof.  The  latter  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  battlement  (Deut.  22:8),  flat, 
somewhat  sloping  —  it  served  for  recreation, 
sleeping,  retirement,  religiius  exercises,  privacy, 
and  various  house-work  (2  Sam.  11:2;  1  Sam. 

9  :  25.  sq. ;  Acts  10  :  9  ;  2  Sam.  16 :  22  ;  Matth. 

10  :  27  :  Is.  22 :  1 ;  Jos.  2 :  6).  There  were  stairs 
frum  the  street  as  well  as  from  the  interior  of 
the  house.    On  the  roof  was  the  upper  room 

(n'7l?.  vxcpyw),  used  as  a  closet  (2  Sam.  18 : 

33 :  2  Kings  23  :  12),  or  as  a  guest-chamlier 
(2  Kings  4 :  10),  or  for  its  coolness  (Jud.  3  :  20). 
The  diHirs  were  secured  with  wooden  bolts, 
decorated  with  inscriptions  (Dent.  6:9  —  as  it 
i^  yet  customary  with  the  Mohammednns  and  in 
Switzerland).  The  rich  bad  doorkeepers  (John 
18  :  16  ;  Luke  13  :  25,  a.  o.).  The  rooms  were 
ceiled,  sometimes  even  with  ivory  (1  Kings  22: 
39  :  Jer.  22 :  14),  lighted  by  latticed  windows 
(Jud.  5  :  28),  and  furnished,  as  2  Kings  4:  10; 
Amos  6:4;  Ezek.  23  :  41.  The  wealthy  had  spe- 
cial rooms  for  winter  and  for  summer,  the  former 
warmed  by  the  fire-pot  (Jer.  30 :  22;  Amos  3 :  15). 
The  back  Moms  were  the  harem  of  the  women, 
accessible  to  no  male  person,  except  the  master, 
as  to  this  day  io  the  East.  The  structure  of  the 
common  houses  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
durable  (Ezek.  13 :  13,  so. ;  Matth.  7  :  25).  Cf. 
Wilier,  Uealenc.  I,  p.  242,  sq.,  466.  sq. 

As  the  arts  of  peace  cannot  lie  cultivated  be- 
fore a  nation  has  secured  peace  from  without  and 
within,  the  development  of  Architecture  in  Israel 
commenced  with  the  kings  (1  Kings  5 :  17,  sq.). 
Ditvid  commenced,  after  the  final  conquest  of 
Zion,  to  build  and  fortify  the  "  city  of  David," 
erected  a  palace  for  himself  on  Zion,  in  which 
be  made  use  of  Phoenician  cedarwood,  masons 
and  carpenters  (2  Sam.  5:9,  11).  Under  Solo- 
mon, who  was  fund  of  splendor,  the  architecture 
of  the  Hebrews  flourished  most,  and  fortunately 
the  narrative  of  his  feign  (1  Kings  3,  sq.)  con- 
tains some  data  which  furnish  a  rather  graphic 
represeutiitiun  of  bis  extensive  impruvomeats. 


Uninterrupted  peace  and  the  treasures  left  be- 
hind hv  his  father,  enabled  the  king  greatly  to 
embellish  and  fortify  his  capital.  He  extended 
and  strengthened  the  city  walls  and  the  castle 
Millo(l  Kings  3 : 1,  9 :  15, 24. 11 :  27).  built  forte 
and  villas  even  in  distant  regions  (on  Lebanon, 

1  Kings  9 :  15-19),  supplied  the  city  with  water, 
by  constructing  expensive  aqueducts,  from 
Ethen,  south  of  Bethlehem,  where  ruins  of 
ponds  are  found  to  this  day,  near  Urtfts,  which 
tradition  properly  refers  to  Solomon  (EwaldL, 
G«sch.  Isr.  III.  I,  p.  61,  sq.;  Jo-teph.  Antt.  8,  7, 
3  ;  Robinnon,  Pal.  II.  p.  390;  Theiihtx,  Anhang 
z.  d.  BUchern  d.  KSn.  p.  17,  sq. ;  Ritler.  Erdk. 
XVI.  I).  His  most  celebrated  works  are  his 
palace  and  temple.  The  latter  was  seven  and  » 
half  years  in  building  (1  Kings  5  :  29,  sq.,  6 : 1, 
37,  sq.),  besides  three  years  consumed  in  pre- 
paring the  material,  which  employed  30.000 
serfs  as  hewers  of  wood  (more  accuratelv  always 
10,000  a  month),  70,000  carriers,  and  80,000 
stone-cutters.  The  cedar  and  cypress-wood,  and 
probably  the  stcmes,  were  brought  from  Le- 
banon, on  rafts  to  Jonpa,  thence  by  land  to  Je- 
rusalem (1  Kings  5 :  20,  sq.).  Mount  Moriah  had 
to  be  consolidated  by  powerful  walls,  built  of 
stones  30  ft.  long  and  7}  ft.  thick,  remarkable  for 
thp  peculiar  mode  of  joining  them,  re-discovered 
by  Robinson  (Pal.  II.  59  sq..  I.  386.  sq.;  The- 
niiis,  ad  I  Kings  5  :  31,  sq. ;  Rilter,  I.  c).  Theso 
truly  Cyclopian  walls  have  withstood,  partly  at 
least,  the  storms  of  ages  ;  but  of  the  Tumple  it- 
self (see  TempU),».heT  repeated  destructions  and 
conflagrations,  no  vestige  remains.  These  foun- 
dation walls  were  not  completed  till  after  Solo- 
mon's death  (Jos.  B.  J.  5.  5,  1;  Antt.  15,  II.  3; 

2  Chron.  24 :  27 ;  2  Kings  15 :  35).  The  numer- 
ous brazen  utensils  and  ornaments  of  the  temple 
and  palace  were  cast  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  by  the  skilful  Hiram,  son  of  a  Svrian 
brass-worker  and  of  a  widow  of  the  tribe  ifaph- 
thali  ( I  Kings  7  :  13-46).  The  completion  of  tbe 
buildings  belonging  to  the  royal  court  took 
thirteen  years  (I  Kings  7  :  I,  sq.).  The  palace 
stood  on  the  north-pastern  summit  of  Zion.  west 
of  tbe  temple  (cf.  Jos.  Antt.  8,  5,  2;  20,  8,  11), 
and  consisted  of  two  courts,  connected  by  a  mio- 
dle  court  (2  Kings  20 :  4) ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
first  stood  "  the  house  of  Lebanon,"  100  cubits 
lung.  50  broad,  30  high,  with  tbree  stories,  and 
galleries  open  inside,  resting  on  four  rows  of 
cedar  columns  all  around  (hence  its  name).  It 
enclosed  an  open  court,  and  served  as  an  arsenal 
of  costly  arms  and  utensils  (1  Kings  10 :  16,  sq. ; 
Is.  22 :  8),  and  for  holding  large  meetings  (Jos. 
Antt.  8,  5,  2.)  A  flight  of  stairs  led  to  a  por- 
tico, 50  cubits  long  by  30  wide,  extending 
through  the  middle  court;  thence*  to  tbe  ante- 
room, throne-hall  and  hall  of  justice,  where  the 
mngniBcent  throne  stood  (1  Kings  10: 16,  sq.); 
thence  to  the  back  court,  which  contained  the 
palace  proper,  and  the  harem,  doubtless  not 
destitute  of  magnificence  and  comfort  (1  Kings 
10 : 4,  seq.  12).  This  royal  edifice,  built  of  enor^ 
moos  square  stones,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  three  rows  of  large  hewn  stones,  covered  with 
cedar  timbers.  The  ceilings  were  of  indestrao* 
tible  cedai^wood;  in  some  places  Indian  aandat 
wood  was  used.  The  building  of  the  palace,  of 
the  fortifications  and  aqueducts  was  continued 
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ifter  Solninon,  espeeUlly  by  Heiekiah  (2Chron. 
32: 5 ;  2  Kinss  20 :  20).  Until  lately  it  has  been 
i;enerally  inferred,  that  Hebrew  architecture  was 
■iliDust  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Phoenician 
ttj\t,  fnim  the  circumstance  that  the  nixRistance 
of  niraiu  and  of  Phceniuian  nrtists  is  expressly 
mentioned  (Jus.  Antt.  8,  5,  3  ;  1  Kings  5  :  9,  sq., 
7: 13  — cf.  Hiri,  Oesch.  d.  BauVunst,  I.  113.8q., 
1!!0.  sq. ;  O.  Mulkr,  ArchUoI.  i  239 ;  Schnaaxe, 
Or«eh.  d.  bild.  Kttnste,  I.  241,  sq.:  Exoald, 
GeMh.  Isr.  III.  1,  p.  27,  sq.).  It  is  admitted, 
tbst  frrquent  interoouTse  with  the  Phoenicians, 
specially  in  Solomon's  time,  had  some  influence 
on  the  Helirews;  that  the  materials  were  im- 
ported, as  durable  wood  was  wanting  in  Judea ; 
tint  eren  Phoenician  patterns  were  used,  espe- 
cially for  ornaments,  as  "  Tyrian  windows  and 
evurts"  are  mentioned  even  in  the  Talmud,  and 
that  perhaps  even  two  pillars  of  the  temple  mast 
bo  referred  to  this  circumstance  (the  pillars  of 
the  Uercules-temple  in  Qitdes,  Hiik,  1.  c.  p.  119, 
•q.j,  althonfch  their  native  origin  is  not  impos- 
sible: admitting  all  this,  no  less  influence  must 
be  attributed  to  Egyptian  models,  since  the 
description  of  Solomon's  buildings  reminds  one 
wrj  frequently  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  Nile-valley,  which  are  yet  standing.  To 
thi>  fact  Thenius,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Kings,  has  repeatedly  called  attention,  and  cer- 
tsinly  the  vastness  of  the  structures,  the  external 
tnd  internal  arrangement,  and  the  fact  that  the 
palace  was  intended  for  the  Egyptian  wife  of 
&>l<>innn  ( 1  Kibgs  3  :  1,  7 :  8,  9 :  16,  24),  are  fa- 
tiirable  to  this  view.'  The  temples  built  after 
the  model  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  could  cer- 
tainly admit  of  no  more  foreign  influence,  than 
«as  cunsistent  with  the  Isrnelitic  conception  of 
G«d. 

These  facts  show,  that  under  Solomon,  archi- 
tKturo  in  Israel  was  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent :  for  such  works  not  only  presuppose 
mechanical  knowledge,  but  also  artistic  skill 
•nd  a  sense  of  what  is  great  and  beantifni. 
After  the  Maccabees,  Greek  taste  prevailed  ;  the 
Uenxiians  especially  constructed  many  massive 
tnd  splendid  gymnasia,  baths,  porticoes,  thea- 
tres, castles  and  canals ;  besides,  Elerod  ex- 
tended and  rebuilt  the  second  temple  (Jos.  Antt. 
15.  8, 1.  15,  9,  4.  6.  15,  10  3.  B.  J.  1,  21,  7.  7, 
8.3).  Besides  the  modem  topographies  of  Je- 
rusalem, see  esp.  Thenitu,  1.  c,  and  the  double 
appendix  to  his  comm.  on  the  "  city"  and  "  tem- 
pl«,"  with  excellent  plans  and  illustrations. 

RuBTSCHi. — Ruetenik, 

Architeetnre,  Christian,  a  review  of  its  bis- 
Inry.  As  all  other  manifestations  of  Church 
life  arp  characterized  by  that  contrast  between 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident  which  existed  prior 
to  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  not  abolished 
by  it,  so  also  are  those  which  are  intended  for 
Di'Mt'xncrete  representation  of  that  life,  —  the 
meeting  of  congregations  in  one  place  and  at  the 
»ame  lime.  'Hie  history  of  architecture  in  the 
Orient  is,  therefore,  almost  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Occident.  The  object  of  congrega- 
tiiinsl  meetings  was  twofold  —  1)  common  wor- 
ship; 2)  the  discussion  of  congregational  affairs. 


It  was  to  be  both  temple  and  synagogue,  to  gtva 
expression  to  Christian  devotion  and  to  a  new 
Christian  congregational  life.  In  the  end,  all 
this  was  indeed  to  merge  in  the  unity  of  one 
iuoyixij  Xorpfia ;  but  many  acts,  as  elections,  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings,  benevolence,  4c.,  would 
serve  this  purpose  only -indirectly,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  called  purely  devotional,  bat  must 
rather  be  distinguished  from  the  first.  The 
architectural  expression  of  the  twofold  object  of 
meetings,  worship  and  other  congregational 
transactions,  is  found  already  in  Judaism  and 
Paganism,  in  the  synagogues  less  so,  but  with 
the  pagans  the  latter  were  kept  more  separate 
from  the  former.  In  the  Christian  Church,  how- 
ever, the  congregation  was  no  longer  to  be  kept 
outside  of  the  holy  place,  but  every  obstacle  to 
its  Kfioaayuyti  to  God  was  to  be  removed.  It 
was  to  become  a  holy,  priestly  race.  No  idol, 
no  ark  of  the  covenant,  but  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  to  be  the  sanctuary,  and  the  heart  of 
the  faithful  was  to  be  the  holy  vessel,  their  body 
1  the  temple.*  The  proper  place  for  the  Christian 
congregation,  therefore,  was  nut  the  outer  court, 
but  the  holy  building  itself.  Instead  of  the 
small  buildings  designed  as  sanctuaries,  they 
had  to  make  use  of  the  larger  edifices  previously 
used  for  holding  the  secular  meetings  of  the 
congregation,  which  should  now  receive-  new 
life  from  the  Church ;  and  when  a  greater  sepa- 
ration was  subsequently  again  demanded,  these, 
buildings  were  partitioned  accordingly.  In  the 
contemplative  and  stable  Orient,  however,  the 
churches  remained  more  like  pagan  temples, 
baptisteria  and  mausolea,  whilst  the  active,  pro- 
gressive Occident  Appropriated  the  Roman  halls 
of  secular  meetings  for  Church  purposes.  The 
history  of  Greek  church-architecture  thus  be- 
comes the  history  of  the  arched  cupola-church, 
the  Latin  of  the  Christian  Basilica. 

I.  Ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  Orient,  or 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  oriental  church 
architecture,  from  the  times  of  Justinian  and 
Constantine  to  the  present  time,  presents  but 
little  variety.  Especially  since  the  6th  century 
the  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  has  served  as 
a  universal  model ;  it  is  almoxt  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  division  of  periods.  The  Chris- 
tian meeting-houses  of  the  Orient  and  Occident 
during  the  first  three  centuries  exhibit  but  little 
difference,  partly  because  until  the  last  40  years 
of  the  3d  century  such  bouses  were  very  rare, ' 
partly  because  we  have  no  information  about 
those  existing.  As  Chrysn.<tom  beautifully  says : 
Tore  ai  oixiai,  ixxfuiaUu  fyaw,  viv  ti  ^  txXKraia 
wxut  yfyovcv.  But  although  secresy  during  per- 
secutions, and  the  rejection  of  temples  made 
with  bands,  made  it  necessary  to  use  private 
houses  which  externally  resembled  common 
dwellings,  yet  even  these  must  have  been  differ- 
ent in  the  Orient  and  in  the  Occident,  according 
to  circumstances,  climate,  ousbims,  etc.  The 
internal  arrangement  may  have  been  more  simi- 
lar :  but  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  3d  oeo- 
turr,  the  classification  of  clergy,  osteobumens 
and   penitents  grew  more  complicated,   there 


'  Cf.  aim  lbs  tradition  of  Enpolem.  npnd  Eiurb.  pr.  ev. 
*.  J4.  that  Solomnn  likewiss  requuted  the  Ej^yptian 
PaanMh  to  assiit  btm. 


*  Orlgen  already  answers  tb«  reproach  of  Celsus,  that 
the  .Christiana  had  no  temples,  by  quoting  I  Pet.  3  :  5, 
Bph.  2  :  20,  "  living  temples,  nut  of  atone,"  Adv.  Cels. 
8,  1«,  p.  7»e,  De  U  Bo*. 
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mast  have  been  s  oorreapondini;  division  of 
rooms.  We  have  hardly  any  other  source  of 
infiirmation  about  the  form  and  arranf^ment  of 
churches  of  the  first  3  centuries  but  descriptions 
of  buildings  erected  after  the  persecutions, 
which  must  have  been  altogether  different  from 
earlier  edifices,  since  the  position  of  the  Church 
VM  changed  entrrely  when  victory  suoceedi'd 
martyrduin,  and  reconciliation  with  the  world 
hatred  against  it  and  its  arts,  and  when  it  be- 
came the  great  object  of  their  imperial  builders 
to  proclaim  this  change  to  the  Roman  empire  in 
characters  uf  stone.  Of  the  former  we  know 
only  from  Eusebius  (H.  E.  8,  1),  that  in  the  40 
years  »f  rest  preceding  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion, the  old  buildings  in  many  cities  grew  too 
small.  The  most  important  newer  churches 
appear  already  as  prototypes  of  the  temple  wor- 
ship, as  it  afterwards  permanently  prevailed. 
Their  chief  features  are:  the  arch  and  a  con- 
centric point  of  unity,  and  hence  a  tendency  to 
the  form  of  the  rotunda  or  other  regular  poly- 
gons, as  the  octagon,  the  Greek  cross,  the  square, 
all  of  which  easily  hariiioniie  with  the  circle ; 
this  implied  the  absence  of  the  oblong  form  of 
the  basilica,  with  its  gradual  ascent,  and  its  long 
aisle.  In  a  few  cases  basilicas  also  were  built 
in  the  Orient  during  the  4th  century,  as  the 
church  at  Tyre,'  Conatantine's  church  at  Beth- 
lehem,* at  Mambre,*  tc.;  be  also  built  a  basi- 
lica near  the  holy  sepulchre.  But  the  churob 
over  the  sepulchre,  built  by  him,  was  a  rotunda ; 
8o  also  the  chumh  of  Ascension,  by  his  mother 
Helena,  on  the  Mount  uf  Olives.*  Constantine's ' 
church  at  Antioch  was  similar,  but  octagonal;' 
his  church  of  the  Apostles  being  a  mausoleum, 
was  probably  built  in  the  furm  of  a  Greek  cross ;' 
the  church  built  by  the  father  of  Oregor.  Nazi- 
ans.  in  Constantinople,  and  described  by  his 
eun;^  other  similar  buildings  of  the  Occident 
also,  probably  belong  to  this  agp  (of.  Lenoir  Ar- 
chiteclure  moiuutiqut,  Paris,  1852,  p.  251,  sq. ; 
Schi\aase,  Kunstgescb.  3,  48,  sqq.).  And  in  the 
6th  century,  when  some  of  Constantine's  hastily 
constructed  buildings  fell  down  (his  church  of 
the  Apostles  had  to  be  rebuilt  by  Justinian, 
Proeop.  I.  c;  so  the  one  at  Bethlehem,  Tobler, 

'  Deacrifoed  by  Entebitu  in  a  sermon  delivertd  there, 
at  leiut  if  lie  meane  himaelf  by  tbe  ezpresaion :  nt  rfir 
ftrpimt  l-uttOr  (Eus.  U.  B.  10,  4),  Bunnn,  Baslliken, 
p.  30,  •qq. 

*  Iliuei-arium  Hientol,  A.  D.  333,  p.  283  (ed.  Parthey 
and  Piniitr)  :  **ibi  basilica  facta  eatjumo  Conttantini. 
Tbe  pusnge,  Bunb.  rit.  Consu,  seems  to  refer  to  a  ro- 
tunda, but  a  basilica  may  bare  been  added  later.  Risse 
«.  Oescb.  d.  Mnrienkircbe  z.  Betbl.  bei  Tobler /  Beth- 
lehem, SL  Onllen,  1849,  p.  99,  sqq. 

•  Bus.  viL  Const,  .t,  51-53.  His  cotemporaiy  Tliner. 
Him:  also  says :  i6t  bntilica  fncia  el,  Ao.  The  pas- 
sage :  /tin.  p.  283.  Tereblntho  Ctbron  milia  II,  ubi  «•( 
m*moria  per  quadrum,  does  not  refer  to  this,  as  Bing- 
kam,  Antlq.  8,  3,  I  (works  1,  288)  thinks. 

'  Of  this  church  also  we  have  a  plaa  by  Arkalf  and 
Adamnan,  made  in  the  7th  oentary  IMabitlon,  1.  c. 
HO). 

'  Bntb.  vlt   Const  8,  SO :   if  itralipn  cvtuHtra 

'  Oregor.  Somnioai  de  aosst.  Mcl.  3, 18,  SO.  vXt4^a!( 
VTMvperoTaif,  rhpax*  rt/tv^tw,  but  Proeop.  de  aedif.  1. 
4,  says  that  the  west  branch  was  somewhat  longer. 

'  Oreg.  ffatiam.  oratlo  fbn.  in  patr.  |  39,  oalls  it : 
t*nt  ttutXclfoK  tiSilau  <■(  Utrtr  mmrOrra.  It  was 
ligbted  from  above. 


Bethlehem,  p.  104),  the  temple-like  trpe  of  th« 
pilygonal  rotunda  was  permanently  introduced 
in  the  Orient  by  Justinian.  In  bis  church  of 
Sergius  and  Bacchus,  at  Constantinople,  a  round 
cupula  on  an  octagonal  base  was  inserted  into  a 
square  {Proeop.  I.  o.  Lenoir,  p.  257).  Finally, 
to  rival  the  new  occidental  capitjU  of  Ravenna, 
especially  St.  Vitale,  he  built  the  "Great 
church,"  St.  Sophia,  which  caused  its  builder  to 
exclaim:  vtyxi^xa  st  ZoSlo^v  !  still  idoliisd  by 
its  present  restorer,  Abd-ul-Medshid,  of  snoa 
dimensions  and  magnificence,  that  since  then 
the  Orient,  content  with  imitations  and  slight 
modifications,  has  not  ventured  materialiv  to 
deviate  from  it.  (For  descriptions,  see  Ecagriiu, 
4,  31 ;  Proeop.  de  aedif.  1,  1 ;  Paul  SiUnliar, 
Ixfpaat;  toi  ram  *^(  vflat  Zo^>a{;  Da  Ca»ge, 
desoriptis  Stv  Sophiae,  reprinted  with  Banthmi 
de  aede  St.  Sophiae  comment,  ed.  Imm.  Becker, 
Bonn,  1837 ;  Saleettberg'*  christl.  Bandenkmale 
Konstantinopels,  Berlin,  1854,  fol.  i  4.)  The 
polygon  with  the  cupola  was  thenceforth  r^ 
tained ;  so  was  the  plurality  of  stories  on  the 
sides,  the  upper  ones  for  the  women  being  sepa- 
rated and  concealed  according  to  orienul  cat> 
tom ;  the  east  side  was  occupied  by  the  Apsis 
(see  Art.,  and  Paul  SiUnt.  1.  c.  354,  374,  398, 
410).  As  in  tbe  ancient  basilica,  the  prinoipal 
entttinoe  was  on  the  west  side,  with  an  entry  so 
narrow  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  regularity 
of  tbe  polygon,  and  aptly  called  vop^.  femlii, 
a  staff.  (Thus  the  cotemporary  Proeop.  de  aed. 
5. 6.  explains  this  name :  atoa  m  iiti  rov  rci|>^ipn( 
JiiimiuuiiivTi<f  nr)  (vpwcs^iu.  It  is  quite  different 
from  tbe  Roman  cUrium.)  This  circular  court- 
church,  cold  and  calm  under  the  stone  vault  of 
its  cupola,  in  which  the  congregation  was  thrulk 
back  into  the  side-passages,  and  the  women  wen 
secluded  in  the  upper  galleries,  corresponded 
well  with  the  institutions  of  the  Church  under 
the  emperor's  absolute  sway,  which  left  nothing 
for  the  people  bat  contemplative,  resided  obe- 
dience. Hence  this  form  found  favor  m  Russia 
also,  and  in  Islamism,  tbe  architecture  of 
mosques  being  based  upon  it.  No  obsngM 
were  made,  except  what  pertained  in  the  8tb  sod 
9tb  centuries  to  the  alternately  increased  or  re- 
stricted use  of  images,  which  ended  in  the  vic- 
tory of  the  latter  tendency,  though  not  with  a 
like  victory  of  the  plastic  arts,  but  rather  with 
their  entire  ruin,  which,  like  theological  specu* 
lations,  were  not  permitted  freely  to  produce 
their  conceptions,  but  only  to  repeat  the  pre- 
scribed traditional  type.  Besides,  smaller  cu- 
polas were  added  to  the  central  cupola,  either 
above  the  chief  entrance,  or  at  the  ends  of  the 
four  arms  of  the  cross,  or  on  the  extreme  seg- 
ments formed  by  the  square  wall  surrounding 
the  cupola.  In  Greece  and  Russia  almost  all  the 
churches  have  been  built  in  one  of  these  styles; 
in  Russia  most  frequently  in  the  latter.  Besides, 
in  Russia  the  climate  has  had  its  influence,  sug^ 
gesting  steep  roofs  and  tall  steeples  instead  of 
tbe  four  smaller  cupolas.  The  great  nomber 
and  oni(m-like  form  of  many  cupolas  may  b« 
attributed  to  Tartaric  influence,  four  being  often 
symmetrically  inserted  between  the  five  regulsj 
ones.*    Since  tbe  I5th  century  Catholic  and 

•  Cf.  for  designs  of  Greek  oburehes ;  Ltwiir,  I.  «•  ^ 
ia9,  tbe  monastery  of  Athos,  p.  33 1  tbe  AmMU*' 
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Jeanitic  influence  may  hare  produced  a  mixture 
of  the  oriental  style  with  the  basilica  [Blasius, 
Tol.  2,  p.  &4,  346).  But  at  present  the  con- 
wiratiTe  interest  of  the  imperial  patron  of 
the  Oriental  Church  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
I^ection  of  modem  modifications,  and  in  the 
lesturation  of  the  original  type  or  its  analo|i^u8 
derelopment.  (So  the  Tithe  church  at  Kiew, 
lately  boilt,  Blasius  2,  252 ;  and  the  church  of 
St.  Andrews,  with  details  of  the  last  century,  ib. 
254.)  This  style  is  probably  best  adapted  to  the 
rslations  of  the  emperor  to  the  church  and  con- 
gregation ;  new  signs  of  life  can  be  expected  in 
Sie  Oriental  Church  and  its  architecture  only 
from  the  farther  development  of  .the  Russian 
empire. 

II.  The  Church  architecture  of  the  Occident 
or  of  the  Latin  Church  has  been  more  richly  de- 
veloped. Information  about  tho  first  three  centu- 
rin  18  wanting  here  also.  Persecution  and  hatred 
of  the  world  and  the  arts  made  it  necessary  to  use 
private  houses,  as  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Even 
to  the  third  cent,  the  Christians  are  reproached 
br  their  enemies  for  having  no  temples.  (Min. 
Felix,  Oelav.  10,  2 ;  Laetant,  Iiuiitt.  div.  2,  2 ; 
Orig.,  eontr.  dels.  8,  17,  p.  754 ;  Ddante.  Amo- 
biits,  adv.  not.  6,  1 ;  Suicer,  s.  v.  ku>{.  )  Oblong 
ball;,  with  a  platform  fur  the  clergy  opposite 
the  entrance,  the  catechumens  and  the  penitents 
being  placed  nearer  the  door,  may  have  been 
iimilar  to  a  basilica;  so  that,  hence,  Cyprian 
uses  the  term  "  tribunal "  to  designate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  clergy  ( Cypr.  epist.  39,  Super  pulpi- 
iHm  i.  e.  super  tribunal).  The  old  name  "  tribu- 
m1  "  was  transferred  from  the  basilica  of  the 
cnnrt  to  the  Christian  basilica,  although  bid. 
Bisp.  Etym.  15,  4,  16,  erroneously  explains  it, 
(n'MinaZ  es,  quod  inde  a  Sacerdote  tribuantur 
praeetpta  vicendi.  From  Conxtitt.  Apost.  2,  57, 
»e  may  infer  that  the  form  was  oblong,  like  a 
•bip,  with  the  Bishop's  chair'  (^povo$ — a  term 
■ore  imposing  now  than  then,  it  being  also 
»M  forthe  chnirs  of  professors.  Philosir.  vit. 
Soph.  1,  13,  etc. ;  Bernhardt/  Gesch.  d.  grieoh. 
Ul  1,  505,  510,  sqq.  ad  ed.)  on  the  east* 
On  both  sides  of  the  Bishop's  throne  are  seats 
for  the  Presbyters,  and  further  off  those  for 
Ibe  deacons.  On  the  east  side,  perhaps,  be- 
biod  the  recesses  (Apsis)  are  the  cells  for  sacred 


vessels,  called  itadtoi^pui,  which  are  certainly 
not  back-buildings,  as  Bingham  (8,  3,  works  I, 
288)  has  it,  but  what  Paulinus  of  Nula  (ep.  12  ad 
Sever.)  calls  secretaria  duo  circa  apsidem,  after- 
wards diaeonieum,  sacristia,  ttfo^^xt].  The  con- 
§reeation  is  also  separated  otherwise ;  but  it  is 
ouDtful  whether  tnis  passage  of  the  constitu- 
tions can  be  trusted,  as  aescriptive  of  the  3d  cent. 
{Krabbe,  Apost.  Const,  p.  140 ;  jBuzxen,  Hippo- 

I  lyt.,  vol.  I.  p.  463,  consider  this  as  a  later  addi- 

'  tion  of  the  compilator).     With  the  fourth  cent. 

\  we  begin  to  have  more  accurate  information  on 
the  changes  made  in  Occidental  Church  archi- 
tecture. From  this  time  the  existing  form  of 
the  basilica  was  permanently  adontea.*    These 

^  Roman  basilicas*  or  halls  were  imitations  of  the 

I  forum  Romanum,  the  form  of  which  was  re- 
tained, with  additional  space  and  shelter  for 

j  courts  of  Justice,  trade,  and  public  amusement. 

I  The  bnsilicas,  therefore,  were ,/bra,  protected  by 
roofs  ( VUruv.  5,  1 ;  Banilicamm  loca  adjuncta 
foria  quam  callidissimut  partibus  oporlel  con- 
aiilui  ut  per  hiemem  sine  moUatia  tempesiaium  se 
conferre  in  eoa  negoiiatores  po,^sint),  intended 
like  them  for  public  life.  Even  provincial  towns, 
in   slavish   imitation   of  Roman   fusihiuns,  had 

'  such  basilicas.  Sometimes  they  consisted  sim- 
ply of  columns  placed  around  a  square,  support- 
ing a  roof,  as  on  the  old  marble  design  of  Rome, 
and  on  coins  like  the  basilica  Utpia.*  Others, 
e.  ff.  the  forum  in  Pompeii,  had  walls  around  the 
four  rows  of  pillars  ("Parietes."  Zestermann,  S. 
108  ad  Quintil.  10, 5, 17  and  18),  on  one  side  there 
was  a  little  vestibule  on  the  principal  entrance 
towards  the  forum,  opposite  a  platform  (3i;;ia) 

I  as  a  judicial  tribunal.*  The  wide  space  between 
the  two  was  used  as  an  exchange,  or  as  a  place 
of  talking  and  promenading  for  the  idle  turba 
circumforanea,  etc.  (Plant.  Curculio,  4,  1,  verse 
11-12).     This  hall,  leading  from  the  ante-court 

I  through  the  central  hall  to  the  tribunal,  made 

'  the  secular  basilica  well  adapted  to  be  used  by 
Christian  congregations  ;  the  first  court  answer- 
ing for  penitents  and  catechumens,  the  centre 
fur  the  congregation,  and  the  tribunal  for  bishop 
and  clergy ;  below  this  latter  might  be  placed 
the  corpse  or  relics  of  a  saint,  thus  making  it 
correspond  with  the  ancient  meetings  on  the 
cemeteries,  and  between  the  clergy  and  oongre- 


dnreh  at  Euebniiadaui,  with  b  steeples,  p.  273;  of 
BiMiu  cfaarehea :  Btatmt,  Reise  im  Ear.  Ras>Und, 
IMO,  'II,  Braanscbweig,  1844,  2  Tola. ;  two  cburcbea 
ia  MoKov,  with  9  cupolas,  vol.  I.  p.  240,  352;  St. 
Swhia  at  Kiew,  with  11  ateeplea,  vol.  II.  2  p.  237,  aqq. 
Called  ifnt  hj  Aihanannt  and  Emebitu  H.  E.  6, 
M;  7, 19,  10,  4,  and  H.  E.  10,  b;  the  Presbyters  are 
Balled  :  ot  U  ro9  Stvripof  ^rov,  similarly :  Greg.  Nnz., 
eva.  de  reboa  aula  II.  344  (Coillau  2,  6V2).  The 
•so*  writer  ealls  the  Bishop's  seat  cathedra,  OratU  42, 
«s  M.or.  787. 

Senate  Oesob.  d.  Uid.  KUnste,  doubts  whether  the 
ntnoee  or  the  alur  was  to  the  east,  bat  the  latter 
■a;  be  inferred  from  the  direction,  that  the  members 
at  prayer  should  be  <r'  ivrekis  (araro^vaonc.  aeeord- 
bg  to  Ps.  07  :  34,  LXX.  Pautinut  of  Nola  calls  this 
Ac  iuitatioT  ato*.  Tbe  baailieaa  of  Rome  are  not  nni- 
bni  is  this  reipeet ;  those  of  St.  Peter,  Lateran,  S. 
Qtmeal,  8.  Sana  in  Trosterera  are  on  the  west;  S. 
liaria  Haggiore,  N.  W. ;  S.  Andrea  della  Vail*,  S. ; 
Igaasia,  8.;  Araceli,  Ge«u,  Maria  Supra  Hinerva  on 
tkel. 

16 


'  Not  the  existing  basilicas  themselves,  used  previ- 
ously,  which,  being  mostly  destitute  of  the  apsis  and 
surrounding  walls,  would  bare  needed  many  altera- 
tions. 

*  Bvntn  Beschreibung  Rom's  3,  2,  p.  27,  aq.  id.  Die 
Basiliken  des  obrist  Rom's,  1842,  4,  A.  Ch.  Ad.  Zee- 
terman  de  basiliois,  in  "memoires  couronn^s  par  I'acAd. 
royale  de  Bnixelles,"  Th.  21  (1846),  p.  1-180.  Kat. 
lenbaeh  u.  Sekmilt  ohristl.  Baukunst.  p.  13,  sqq.  We 
need  not  derive  tbe  name  ft-om  tbe  Athenian  i)  ffanXutf 
rraa;  the  basilica  is  altogethei  Roman,  and  could  b* 

,  introduced  in  the  empire  from  Rome  only. 

I  •According  to  Slark  (Stud.  u.  Kr.  18&1,  p.  985) 
anbterraneons   trarestine  walls  were  found,  supposed 

,  to  be  the  foundations  of  tbe  Basilica  Ulpia;  this,  how- 
ever, is  nnoertun ;   tbe  coins  there  referred  to  show 

j  no  walls. 

I  *  On  great  oooaaions,  like  those  described  by  Ptim. 
Ep.  S,  33;  Bvnt»n,  p.  21 ;  Zeeltrmai>n,p.  1 1 1,  the  court 
may  have  occupied  the  central  space  also ;  perhaps  the 
apsis  on  the  Roman  marble  design  did  not  belong  t« 
the  Basilica  Ulpia;   but  for  common  oae  a  raised  tri- 

I  banal  was  certoiuly  sufficienL 
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ention  thore  was  a  convenient  plivce  for  the  altar. 
The  only  changes  neceMary  were,  to  make  the 
bema  more  accessible  from  the  central  iipace, 
and  to  leave  out  one  of  the  four  rows  of  pillars, 
viz.,  the  one  in  front  of  the  tribunal,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  service.  In  the  place  of  these 
pillars  a  strong  arch  (arcus  irinmphalU)  sup- 
ported the  roof.  At  the  same  point,  around  the 
altar,  the  space  had  to  be  widened  (this  is  the 
germ  of  the  modern  oross-aisle)  where  the  clergy 
met  the  congregation,  and  accommodations  had 
to  be  provided  for  the  numerous  grades  of  the 
clergy.  This  comprises  the  most  important 
alterations ;  besides,  the  Christian  basilica  some- 
times needed  a  larger  ante-court  for  the  nume 
rous  penitents,  and  it  was  always  entirely  under 
roof,  whilst  in  the  secular  basilica  the  centre 
was  sometimes  open  (2,  g.  at  Pompeii,  where 
holes  and  channels  for  the  rain-water  were  pro- 
vided according  to  Gell  and  Gandy,  Pompeiana, 
2,  216).  The  secular  (and  very  rarely  the  Chris- 
tian) basilica,  moreover,  had  sometimes  two 
rows  of  pillars,  one  above  the  other,  forming 
two  galleries,  as  the  St.  Lorenzo  and  St.  Agnes, 
in  Rome  :  the  former  were  almost  always  with- 
out an  apsis  (e.g.  at  Pompeii),  the  latter  rarely 
(e.  g.  at  Tyre,  etc.).  The  general  arrangement 
was  the  same  in  both,  viz.,  the  long  parallel 
porticoes  in  the  centre,  and  the  gradation  ; '  nor 
can  the  adoptiim  of  the  name  basilica,  since  the 
4tb  cent.,  be  explained  in  any  other  way.  This 
type,  moreover,  has  continued  to  be  the  distin- 
guishing difference  of  the  occidental  churcli  of 
the  people,  from  the  Oriental  court  church 
(Lange  Fortsetzung  von  HofntadU  gi>th.  A  B 
C  Bueh.).  We  may,  however,  distinguish  spe- 
cial periods  in  the  history  of  this  Latin  basilica 
from  the 4th cent,  till  now:  I)  The  Roman  form 
with  pillars  and  beams  predominated  till  the 
9th  cent. :  2)  The  Romanic,  with  round  arches 
to  the  13th:  3)  The  Germanic,  with  pointed 
arches  to  the  15th :  4)  The  confusion  and  incon- 
sistency prevailing  until  the  present  attempts 
at  reproduction. 

The  first  form,  the  Roman  pillared  basilica, 
prevailed  from  the  4th  to  the  9th  century.  The 
dualism  of  Greek  pillars  with  old  Italian  arches, 
oharnoteri:<tic  of  Roman  architecture  in  general, 
none  of  the  two  principles  prevailing  over  and 
•ubjugating  the  other,  with  the  costliness  of  the 
material  collected  from  all  countries  (Min.  Felix 
Octav.  25.  5),  belongs  also  to  this  oldest  Chris- 
tian basilica.  These  heterogeneous  fragments 
of  friezes,  capitals,  pillar  shafts,  torn  from  tem- 
ples, &c.,  reluctantly  joined  and  fitted  in  new 
oombinations,  without  however  losing  their  pris- 
tine beauty,  are  expressive  of  the  character  of 
the  Church  under  the  first  Christian  emperors, 
violently  pressing  willing  and  unwilling  pagans 
into  its  communion,  who  would  retain  their  hea- 
thenism, and  intn)duce  it  into  the  Church.  This 
oldest  Roman  basilica,  represented  in  the  old 
design  of  St.  Peter's,  torn  down  in  the  ]6tb  cen- 

'  If  th«  ftomao  basilica  bad  been  entirely  without 
thig  hall,  aa  «.  f.  at  Pompeii,  the  Cbaroh  would  proba- 
bly have  adopted  sneh  a  form,  bat,  as  sioee  the  adop- 
tion of  this  forin  the  churches  are  called  basilica,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  the  Pompeian  building,  likewise, 
was  called  a  basilica,  which  name  it  also  liears  on  its 
iBSoripUon  {OtU  and  Oti»dg,  Pompeiana  Th.  i,  216). 


turv,  more  lately  executed  in  St  Clement,  de- 
scribed in  Eusebius's  account  of  the  basilica  at 
Tyre,  had  three  principal  parts.  First,  a  Inr^ 
ante-court  (Eusebiua  16,  4,  di^ptoc,  paradUiu 
with  later  authors),  a  square  of  walls,  with  a 
qtiadriporticua  inside,  with  a  vestibulum  to  the 
chief  entrance  (Bus.  ttfOfttOMy)  and  a  cistern, 
xf^  {cantharus)  in  the  centre  of  the  "  hypai- 
thral"  court.  This  atrium  was  soon  dispensed 
with,  when  the  system  of  penitents  underwent 
a  change ;  sometimes  it  became  the  inner  court 
of  a  cluster  of  church-buildings,  as  in  the  Late- 
ran  and  in  cloister  churches,  where  it  served 
to  connect  the  three  rows  of  outbuildings  by  a 
portico.  Where  the  atrium  was  done  away 
with,  and  only  one  of  its  four  rows  of  pillars 
directly  in  front  of  the  chief  entrance  to  the  cen- 
tral building  was  left,  to  connect  the  propylun 
of  the  atrium  with  these  entrances,  it  becniiie  a 
small  hall,  corresponding  with  the  Greek  Mip>i;S, 
which  might  be  used  in  discipline  like  it  or  like 
the  dissimilar  atrium,  (^ince  Bingham,  consi- 
derable confusion  has  been  caused  by  confound- 
ing the  basilica  with  the  orientsil  rotunda,  which 
alone  have  a  vap^l;.)  The  second  portion  of  the 
basilica  continued  to  be  its  chief  part,  namely, 
the  central  space  for  the  congregation,  and  for 
that  reason  designated  with  the  same  name  as 
the  whole  bnililing,  o  ^Cutof  Jxoi,  i  0aniUx^ 
sc.  arod,  ro  fJosi.Xctoi',  i  |3agi.x,fto{  vtu;,  frequently 
simply  vais;  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
Latin  authors  began  to  call  it  nuBis,  either  ac- 
cording to  the  comparison  of  the  whole  basilica 
with  a  ship,  introaiiced  by  the  constitt.  apost. 
(2,  57)  or  by  an  erroneous  translation  of  rabf 
into  navis  (cf.  Dit  Cange,  s.  v.  navis.  Accord- 
ing to  this  latter  etymology  it  would  better  be 
called  "long-house"  instead  of  "ship;"  but  the 
usus  loquendi  had  become  so  firmly  established, 
that  even  every  single  gallery  of  pillars  is  called 
a  ship,  so  that  we  hear  of  b.isilicis  with  three 
and  five  naves.  Pnidettlitti,  Descript.  of  St. 
Paul,  Peristeph.  12.  52,  calls  them  ordo.)  This 
space,  with  its  long  porticoes,  is  most  similar  to 
the  Roman  basilica;  here,  as  there,  the  long 
hall  between  the  opposite  rows  of  pillars  served 
chiefly  to  accommodate  the  congregation,  only 
that  in  the  Christian  basilica  the  view  in  front 
towards  the  platform  was  open.  Besides,  there 
was  room  between  the  pillars  and  walls,  espe- 
cially where  there  were  two  rows  of  columns,  as 
in  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  in  Rome.  Windowed 
walls  on  the  architraves  of  the  central  columns 
supported  the  flat  ceiling  of  timber,  thereby 
making  the  centre  nave  higher  than  tbe  side 
naves.  To  larger  churches  chapel-like  rooms 
were  added,  "cubicula"  (Paul,  of  Nola).  The 
third  division  of  the  basilica  was  tbe  space  op- 
posite the  chief  entrance,  which,  if  elevated,  was 
called  ^^j/ta,  or  tribunal,  or  from  its  contents: 
^aiaarrfiuw  {Cone.  Laod.  19),  oritfatdm  (Sozom. 
7,  25),  more  lately  xo  ayior,  to,  ayui,ia  Latin  ia 
the  5tb  and  6th  centuries,  saerarium,  sanctua- 
rium.*    In  front  of  tbe  am^rov  was  the  altar, 

*  These  name*  are  not  derived  fVom  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  whiofa  had  been  in  mine  for  two  or  mora 
centuries  when  they  became  fixed.  The  holy  pisce 
of  tbe  temple  ^ytn  is  franslated  in  LXX.  Mac,  and  by 
the  Valy.  oracHium,  e.  fc.  I  Kinj^s  9  :  i,  17,  rai<;  Luk* 
1:9,  ra  Syta ;    U«br.  9  :  8,  12,  are  also   translated 
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m^  around  thi>  the  choir,  from  which  afterwards  ' 
thin  lower  part  of  the  pijfia,  and  finally  the ' 
irbnie  of  it  wan  called  choir,  whilst  the  term 
tanetuarium  was  reserved  for  the  upper  part. 
Farther  down  in  the  nave  was  an  ambo  or  two 
for  acriptare  reading  (Socr.  6,  5,  mentions  an 
unlio  as  a  palpit  Two  of  them,  one  for  the 
pwpel,  the  other  for  the  epistles,  seem  to  have 
bwn  a  later  Roman  fashion.)  From  the  raiting, 
xtyxX(j>{,  cancdti,  by  which  the  room  reserved 
for  the  clergy  was  separated  as  early  as  the  4th 
century,  the  name  "chancel"  for  ambo  is  de- 
rived. Occasional  gatherings  of  the  laity  around 
the  altar,  e.  g.  at  communion,  and  the  numerous 
frrades  of  the  clergy,  made  it  necessary  to  extend 
the  bema,  whence  a  new  component  part  of  the 
Christian  basilica  originated,  called  the  transept, 
irajattma  domvs}  The  cruciform  arrangement 
of  the  whole  building  was  not  the  result  of  de- 
•ifn<,  but  of  the  lengthening  of  the  apsis  and 
projection  of  the  transept  on  both  sides  of  the 
chief  bnilding.  The  material  was  often  very 
costly,  as  is  the  case  in  Roman  architecture  gen- 
erally. The  timber  of  the  roof,  visible  from 
the  interior,  was  of  rare  wood.  Purple  porphyry, 
white  marble,  green  serpentine  and  gold,  were 
nrly  combined.  Mosaics  with  inscriptions  in 
•nd  above  the  apsis  were  customary  before  the 
times  ufPaulinus  of  Nola,  who  describes  his  own 
(Bonsen,  Bexchr.  Rom's.  2.  1,  92;  3,  1,  442). 
During  this  age  most  of  the  occidental  churches 
were  built  in  this  style,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant and  celebrated  were  in  Rome ;  e.  g.  in 
the  4th  century  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  built 
bv  C<>n!<t»ntine,  uf  St.  Paul,  on  the  road  to  Ostia, 
built  by  Theodosius  and  Honorins;  in  the  fifth 
century,  St.  Mary  Maggiore ;  later,  L.  Lorenzo, 
St.  Agnes,  S.  Clement,  etc.  The  so-called  Tem- 
ple of  Peace  at  the  Forum  being  arched,  forms 
tn  exception,  which  was  not  imitated  for  many 
centuries.  Other  exceptions  are  some  rotundas, 
baptisteries,  built  by  the  Ostrogoths  in  Ravenna, 
which  show  considerable  progress  in  the  art  of 
irching  even  before  St.  Sophia  was  built;  so 
tlto  the  rotunda  of  S.  Stephen  in  Rome,  and 
Buch  later  the  cathedral  at  Aiz-la-Chnpelle. 
Charlemagne,  who  wished  to  transfer  the  Roman 
Mipire  and  its  supremacy  over  the  Church  to 

Mmfo.  The  terms  aacrarium,  tanetuarium,  occur  for 
the  Irtt  time  in  Cone.  Vatente  (442)  cap.  3.  ContiL 
Bnaxr  L  (56:))  13,  diSerenily  Binyhan,  I.  o.  8,  0,  2. 
Tbe  term  MHtla  tanetorum,  ^«3'i,  retained  in  LXX.  1 
Kinp  (t :  &,  is  used  by  Paul,  of  Sola  ad  Sever.  12.  for 
rdiw.  With  tbe  4th  century  ii  became  atmusta  geoe- 
nl  practice,  to  set  off  the  whole  by  tbe  ooncha  or  ap- 
■)<.  tinee  the  10th  century  called  perhaps :  tribmtt 
(probably  from  tribunal,  as  it  was  called  at  the  times 
if  bidore  of  Sevilla,  whoso  etymology  (Etym.  Ii,  4, 
U),  hiiwerer,  is  far  from  correct),  a  semicircular  niche, 
eat  into  the  stniight  end  wall,  containing  below  the 
Vw  of  tba  "  presbytery,"  that  of  tbe  bishop  in  the 
noire,  on  bulb  aides  sometimes  called  "tecretaria," 
Ptul.  AW.  ad.  Sever.  12. 

'  According  to  Bunwn,  Basil,  p,  38,  (ronaenna  is  tbe 
erigitial  term,  but  tbis  word,  which  with  Cicero  and 
RaaiBS  means :  window,  lattice,  net,  seems  to  be  used 
Vj  Christian  authors  for  tbe  marble  ftiyt)ultt.  Thus 
is  the  paasaga  quoted  by  Bnn»eH  himself  (Besohr. 
Kola's,  J,  2,  317)  from  the  liber  pontificalln,  even  if, 
•ewrding  to  tbo  text  of  Muratori  3,  p.  \\i,  plataniie 
is  not  omitted,  and  the  <raiuen»a  was  adorned  with 
iflver;  for  Sao  Lorento  has  no  transept  to  this  day. 


the  Occident,  had  his  court  chbrch  built  like  St 
Sophia.  But  neither  this  supremacy  nor  the 
style  were  of  long  duration,  (For  a  few  imitv 
tions  of  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  se« 
notices  in  Sehnaase  3,  497.) 

On  the  contrary,  the  second  period  of  the 
Christian  basilica  prevailed  in  the  Occident  from 
the  9th  to  the  ISth  cent.  The  Roman  style  of 
this  age  retained  the  old  type,  but  the  wood  and 
pillars  were  set  aside,  —  in  their  place  the  round 
arch  was  adopted  and  perfected.  This  style 
was  already  somewhat  indicated  by  the  apsis 
and  the  triumphal  arches ;  afterwards  it  waa 
used  at  Ravenna  and  Constantinople  in  nitundas. 
This  had  its  influence  on  Occidental  architee- 
tnre.  The  omission  of  one  side  of  columns,  and 
the  support  of  the  roof  in  its  place  by  a  trium- 
phal arcb,  suggested  the  insertion  of  arches 
in  other  places,  especially  parallel  across  the 
centre  nave  (e.  g.,  St.  Prassede  in  Rome,  St.  Mi- 
niato  in  Florence).  Soon  a  heavy  structure  of 
connected  arches,  in  barrelform,  was  employed 
to  cover  the  flat  ceiling  entirely.  Then  the 
vaulted  structure  of  the  sides  was  increased. 
Instead  of  placing  small  round  arcades  aliove 
every  two  pillars  (St.  Paul's  in  Rome),  or  of 
small  cubic  architraves  over  their  capitals, 
several  columns  were  collected  into  a  clustered 
pillar ;  and  instead  of  arcades  and  architntves, 
arches  were  placed  above  them.  When  two 
pillars  on  one  side  formed  a  square  with  two  oti 
the  other,  surmounted  by  four  arches,  diagonal 
arches,  crossing  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
square,  easily  suggested  tbe  cross  arch  (Schiiaase, 
4,  1,  146.  sq.).  These  transverse  vaults,  with 
their  triangular  sections  between,  entirely  sup- 
planted the  old  timber-ceiling  of  the  basilica. 
And  when  tbe  side-galleries  also  were  similarly 
vaulted,  the  old  mixture  of  stone  and  woott 
structure  was  entirely  superseded,  and  thus  the 
whole  basilica  received  the  character  of  unity 
and  harmony.  This,  however,  was  not  aceoin* 
plished  before  the  close  uf  this  period,  and  after 
many  intermediate  steps.  Besides  some  par- 
ticular changes  were  gradually  made.  The 
transept  was  extended,  so  that,  being  of  equal 
height  with  the  elevated  central  nave,  it  was 
higher  than  tbe  aisles;  sometimes  it  was  pro- 
jected with  facades  and  entrances  on  both  sides. 
The  round  apsis  was  yet  retained ;  sometimee 
two  smaller  ones  were  added  in  front  of  the  two 
aisles.  The  number  of  altars  also  was  increased 
since  the  7th  cent.  The  sanctuarium  and  choir, 
now  both  named  choirs,  were  extended  bevond 
the  transept,  toward  the  central  nave.  I'hue 
the  cruciform  shape  became  more  apparent,  — 
sometimes  yet  more  so  by  omitting  tbe  apsis. 
Windows  in  the  apsis  admitted  the  morning 
light,  which,  falling  on  the  altar,  was  suggestive 
of  beautiful  symbolic  ideas.  The  choir  built 
above  a  crypt,  which  also  was  used  for  worship, 
was  generally  higher  than  in  the  Roman  basi- 
lica. The  outside  also,  left  unadorned  since  the 
age  of  persecution,  was  now  improved.  Doora 
and  windows  were  arched.  The  cornice  was 
adorned  with  small  round  arches,  or  was  further 
developed  to  a  gallery,  either  blind  or  passable. 
Cupolas  above  the  crossing  point  of  the  two 
naves,  sometimes  steeples,  snowed  the  progress 
of  stone-arobitecture.    The  general  type  uf  the 
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basilica  was  TarJously  developed  in  different 
countries.  Italy  was  conservative,  only  that  in 
the  9th  century  the  arch  supplanted  the  column, 
e.  g.,  S.  Pransede  and  Nereo  ed  Achilles  in 
Rome.  S.  Marco  at  Venice,  in  the  10th  and 
11th  cent.,  is  an  isolated  imitation  of  St.  Sophia 
U)  Constantinople ;  S.  Arabrungio  in  Milan,  S. 
Michele  in  Pavia,  S.  Zeno  in  Verona,  are  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  Lombardic  rotunda.  Ex- 
cept the  magnificent  "  Peribolos"  at  Pisa,  all 
cathedrals  of  the  11th  cent.,  have  the  flat  roof 
of  the  basilica  and  an  abundance  of  columns, 
probably  taken  from  rains  of  imperial  palaces 
[Niebuhr,  Beschr.  Rom's,  Th.  I.  p.  120).  The 
English  churches  excel  in  extended  crypts  and 
in  the  minute  finish  of  the  ornaments.  The 
French  often  are  excessively  ornamented,  e.  g., 
the  churches  at  AngoQlenie  and  Poitiers.  In 
Germany,  where  Fulda  was  the  centre  of  a  new 
civilization  in  this  respect  also  (cf.  Chr.  Broioer't 
Antiq.  Fuldenses,  p.  109,  sq.  ;  Kessler,  Denign 
of  the  Cloister  of  St.  Galle ;  Lenoir,  p.  12-i). 
The  basilica  was  further  developed  by  adding 
ateeples.  On  the  winding  stairs  in  the  corners 
of  the  transept,  or  on  the  west  side,  originally 
intended  for  ascending  the  roof,  belU  began  to  ^ 
be  placed  since  the  8tb  cent.  (cf.  Lenoir,  1.  c, ! 

Sp.  152-160;  the  name  gloggae:  Pertz,  Leben  ; 
turms,  2,  279),  and  by  adding  one  story  after  i 
the  other  steeples  grew,  sometimes  four  on 
both  sides  of  the  choir  and  of  the  chief  entrance, 
•ometimes  less.  Of  the  time  of  the  Saxnn  em- 
perors little  remains,  the  cathedral  of  Ooslar 
having  been  torn  down  lately.  For  the  11th 
and  12th  cent,  we  have  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Mentz.  Worms,  Speier,  Bamberg,  the  Church 
of  the  Apostles  at  Cologne,  the  Cloister-church 
St  Laach,  specimens  of  genuine  German  archi- 
tecture before  it  was  modified  by  foreign,  i.  e., 
French  (Gothic)  influence  (of.  Quast,  Die  Ro- 
ntanishen  Domedes  Mittel  Rheins,  Berlin,  1853, 
p.  1).  Bat  however  beautiful  and  consistently 
Christian  these  forms  were,  the  perfect  beauty 
of  the  vault  was  not  yet  attainea.  The  round 
arch  required  a  massive  construction,  strong 
walls,  placed  near  together,  and  penetrated 
only  by  small  windows,  which  gave  to  the 
interior,  if  not  a  gloomy,  at  least  a  heavy 
character. 

Id  the  third  period  of  the  Occidental  basilica, 
from  the  13th  to  the  15th  cent.,  the  art  of  vaulting 
progressed  further  to  that  style  which  is  gene- 
rally, though  erroneously,  termed  Gothic,  or 
worse,  J2o»ta;i/u;  (identical  with^omantc),  lately 
by  some  French,  better  German,  best  Germanic. 
Some  name  it  after  its  chief  characteristic,  the 
pointed  arch.  The  latter  was  indeed  sometimes 
used  as  early  as  the  IStb  cent  (cf.  Kattetibach 
and  Schmitt,  I.  c,  n.  103),  but  only  accidentally, 
without  forming  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
structure.  Considerable  progress  toward  the 
■olutioD  of  the  problem,  to  support  the  whole 
(oof  by  pillars  only,  was  made  already  by  the 
invention  of  the  cross-vault.  But  this  round 
•rch,  because  weak  in  the  centre,  and  therefore 
beavily  built,  required  for  its  support  heavy 
walls.  They  were  still  weaker  when  forming 
ttalj  a  part  of  a  hemisphere,  which  was  unavoitt 
able,  since  in  a  square,  if  the  two  diagonal  arches 
were  hemisperes,  the  four  side-arcbss  must  be 


lower.    It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  avnid 
this  weakness,  as  well  as  the  disparity  of  height. 
This  was  done  by  substituting  the  pointed  arch, 
consisting  of  two  arches,  each  with  a  radius 
larger  than  half  the  side  of  the  square,  for  the 
round  arch.     A  light  arch  of  this  deRcription 
was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  same  weight,  and 
did   not  require  the  same  thickness  of  walls. 
Thus,  as  the  hierarchical  government  of  that 
period  distinguished  between   supporting  and 
non-supporting  members,  the  same  was  done  in 
the  structure  of  the  church-buildings,  and  the 
former  composed  a  system  of  high  arches  and 
pillars,  themselves  sufficient  to  support  the  whole 
structure,  aided  only  by  counterforts  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls.      The   walls  themselves 
could  now  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  ^ther,  since  they  had  nothing  to  support, 
besides  they  could  be  more  light  and  open  than 
before.     Large  windows,  capable  of  further  de- 
velopment, might  now  tako  the  place  of  the 
small   openings.     The   heavy  -round  arch  and 
semicupola  of  the  apsis  could  yield  to  a  polygo- 
nal composition  of  abutments  and  pointed  arches, 
with  large  windows  between,  which  gave  more 
space  to  the  choir,  and  shed  more  morning  li^ht 
on  the  altar.    The  aisles  could  be  raised  as  high 
as  the  central  nave,  since  its  high  walls  were  do 
longer  needed  to  support  the  roof.     Nor  did  this 
throwing  aside  of  all  massiveness,  and  this  tension 
and  contraction  of  the  nerves  and  ligatures,  give 
the  whole  structure  a  bare  or  jejune  appearance, 
but  rather,  since  the  necessary  support  was  so 
beautifully  and  securely  laid  on  a  few  strong 
shoulders,  the  rest,  freed  of  its  load,  might  serve 
for  ornament  and  embellishment,  proclaiming 
the  glory  of  God.    The  arrangement  of  the  win- 
dows beautifully  imitated  the  general  character 
of  the  structure ;  and  to  soften  their  great  msases 
of  light,  glass-painting  was  invented  jbst  at  this 
time.     The  choir,  under  which  the  crypt  vru 
now  generally  omitted,  was  surrounded  by  elon- 
gations.of  the  aisles,  and  sometimes  by  a  wreath 
of  chapels  between  the  polygon  of  pillars  su^ 
rounding  it.    The  west  side,  from  which,  in 
many  Romaic  churches,  the  chief  entrances  bad 
been  transferred  to  the  sides,  was  most  magni- 
ficently adorned  with  the  great  steeples  abound- 
ing in  high  arches,  foliages,  statues,  window- 
rusettes,  vials,  galleries  above  the  portals.   The 
towers,  abutments  and  windows  grew  lighter. 
The  stone,  subdued  and  moulded  by  light  and. 
beauty,  proclaimed  the  power  of  the  spirit, 
which,  more  potent  than  Amphion's  lyre,  had 
moved  and  subjugated  the  masses.    Instead  of 
the  indolent  heaviness  of  ancient  arcbitectars, 
the  life  and  activity  of  the  spirit  creative  and 
glorious  had  been  infused  into  the  mass.    An 
I  infinite  susceptibility  of  development,  unity  and 
;  harmony  of  all  parts,  and  yet  perfect  indepen- 
dence of  each,  was  now  a  beautiful  symbol  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  destined  to  reorganize 
the  universe.    This  change  was  gradual ;  tin* 
and  place  of  its  origin  are   yet   unoertani.' 

I      '  Kalltmbaek,  p.  84,  oanddan  St.  Hirtini,  Bnuiwitk, 

'  as  the  ttr«t  Qothio  shureh;  bnt  JRdUnuitr,  BnuDMliw. 

EirohenhisL  I.  p.  120,  donbts  the  erection  of  th«  g»a*> 

nl  building  by  Henry  the  Lion.    St.  Elisabeth  st  Mar- 

borg  is  of  Uter  origin  than  ia  general]  j  toppoaed.  The 

J  High-altar,aooordingtoProCXaa^,waaftiuihedinim 
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If  th«  roat)d-«roh  style  of  Mayenee,  Worms, 
Spires,  is  most  genuinely  German,  the  later  style 
mast  have  been  imported  from  Northern  France, 
to  which  source  the  high  development  of  arcbi- 
tcctare  at  Cologne  in  the  13th  century  must  be 
Tcferred.  The  development  of  science,  reducing 
the  mode  of  construction  to  geometric  instead 
of  arithmetic  relations,  accompanied  and  finally 
ootstripped  the  development  of  architecture,  so 
that  even  after  the  decline  of  architecture  its 
iiiflaenc«  was  felt.  Then  ingenionsness  was 
sobstituted  for  genius,  and  struggling  with  self- 
Btade  obrilaoles  for  creative  energy  and  skill. 

This  decline  commences  with  the  15th  oen- 
tary.  From  Italy,  where  this  style  was  called 
Iwrbarian,  Gothic,  whilst  the  poverty  of  its  an- 
eient  basilica  bad  not  been  overcome,  proceeded 
a  third  movement,  the  revival  of  antiquity. 
Then  the  imperfect  antique  architeotiire  again 
found  favor.  Its  forms,  technically  undeveloped 
•nd  unchristian  in  character,  were  reproduced 
ia  new  combinations  by  the  genius  and  power 
of  Bronellesohi,  Bramante,  Michel  Angelo,  and 
Palladio.  But  whilst  their  products,  though 
executed  with  the  splendid  material  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  in  vast  dimensions,  may  astonish, 
they  do  not  elevate  the  mind  like  the  German 
eburebes.  Where  they  are  executed  without 
spirit  and  with  poor  material,  they  are  justifiable 
only  OS  symbols  of  Christian  humility.  At  the 
same  time  the  solemn  work  of  the  Reformation, 
sod  the  subsequent  ruptures,  were  unfavorable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  Even  the  sense 
for  Germanic  art  was  lost  Here,  as  well  as  in 
language,  antique  fragments  and  phrases  were 
preferred.  The  Protestant  Church  has  produced 
no  architecture.  Its  commission,  like  that  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  was  to  lead  back  from 
txtemalixation  and  worldliness  to  the  "  one 
thing  needful."  Bat  the  present  Romish 
Church,  having  been  no  less  unproductive  during 
this  time,  has  no  right  to  claim  the  products  of 
the  13lh  eentunr  as  her  own,  and  unimitable  by 
Protestants.  These  belong  as  well  to  the  Evan- 
l^lieal  Church,  for  the  Catholic  Church  of  that 
time  was  nut  the  Trideniitie,  but  the  united 
Church.  And  the  Evangelical  Church  being  of 
Germanic  origin,  is  more  nearly  connected  with 
the  Qermano-Cbristian  architecture  than  Rome 
•ad  Italy,  where  it  was  looked  upon  as  Gothic 
and  barbarian.  The  Protestant  Church,  not 
being  a  new  Church,  needs  no  new  architecture, 
bat  strives  to  reproduoe  old  treasures.  As  she 
advances  from  disunion  to  catholicity,  she  will 
leeeire  her  reward,  and  will  be  blessed  with 
strength  and  spirit  to  produce  great  works  of 
art.  E.  L.  Th.  Hsu  tit.— SueUnik. 

ArehprMbyter.— (See  Archdeacon.) 
Areimboidl,  John  Angelus,  notorious  for  the 
•Dworthy  part  which  he  played  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark  in  the  movements  which  immediately 
preceded  and  prepared  the  wav  fur  the  Refor- 
mation. He  was  the  son  of  a  Milanese  senator, 
and  was  already  dlHtingaisbed  in  honors  when 
Leo  X.  sant  him  as  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  North, 
to  prsaeb  indnli^nces.  He  was  the  right  man 
for  this  rile  business.  He  came  to  Scandinavia 
in  1$17,  when  it  was  suffering  in  consequence 
sf  th«  anion  of  1398,  .through  which  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway  had  been  united  into  one 


kingdom.  The  union-king.  Christian  II.  of 
Denmark,  laid  claim  to  Sweden.  This  was  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  the  nationals,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  union,  at  whose  head  at  this  time 
was  Slure,  and  the  union,  or  Danish  party, 
which  embraced  most  of  the  higher  clergy,  and 
whose  head  was  TrolU,  Archbishop  of  Upsala. 
The  promises  of  the  king  led  Arcimboldi  to 
commit  himself  fully  to  the  Danish  side,  but  as 
he  went  to  Sweden  Stare  and  his  party  offered 
him  motives  to  change  bim  to  their  own  views. 
The  imperial  diet  of  Arboga,  in  1518,  deposed 
Trulle,  and  Arcimboldi  ratified  the  decree. 
Christian  avenged  himself  upon  him  by  seizing 
a  ship  which  contained  the  money  collected  by 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  together  with  a  brother 
of  Arcimboldi.  Leo  Xi  revoked  the  decree  re- 
specting Trolle,  and  summoned  Arcimboldi  to 
triiil,  who  was  obliged  to  swear  thnt  he  hud 
takeii  no  part  in  the  movements  of  Store.  Ha 
lived  in  disgrace  for  some  years,  when  in  1525 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Navarre,  and  in  1550 
Archbishop  of  Milan.  Qe  died  in  1555.  See 
Schrdckh,  new  Hisl.  of  the  ch.  vol.  II.;  Raumer, 
Hist,  of  Europe  tinee  the  Eeformation,  vol.  II. 
Hbrzog.—  Seelj/e. 

Areoparos  ('Aomoi  itoyof,  Pauean.  I.  28.  5), 
literally  Mars  Ilill  {collis  Ifartiuti)  at  Athens, 
but  used  especially  to  denote  the  famous  Athe- 
nian court  which  sat  at  this  place,  and  which 
gave  judgment  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  till 
the  Roman  supremacy  (AtU.  Oell.  XII.  7 ;  Ci- 
cero ad  Fam.  XIII.  1).  It  was  composed  of  the 
best  and  chief  men  of  the  city,  one  of  whom  at 
the  time  of  Paul  is  mentioned  in  Acts  17  :  34 
The  name  occurs  in  the  first  sense  in  Acts  17  : 
19,  22.  Mars  Hill  was  considerably  lower  than 
the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  and  lay  to  the  nortl^ 
west  of  this,  contiguous  to  the  Agora  (Acts  16  : 
17),  whence  Paul  seems  to  have  been  led  to 
Areopagus  —  the  ascent  to  which  was  on  tha 
south  side,  by  a  stairway  hewn  in  the  rock — not' 
as  some  have  supposed,  to  be  judged  for  his 
innovations  in  religion,  but  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  the  Athenians,  as  appears  from  Acts 
17  :  19-21,  and  the  termination  of  the  matter 
(Acts  17  :  32, 33).  Here  the  Apostle  pnmounced 
his  celebrated  address  (Acts  l7  :  22,  &c.)  to  the 
people,  who  gathered  on  the  steps  and  around 
the  foot  of  the  bill. 

,Cf.  Mearsii,  Areopagus  tive  de  letialu  areopagii. 
1624;  BSckh,  de  areopago,  1826;  Forbiger, 
Handbook  of  Ancient  Geography,  III.;  Robin- 
ton'*  Palestine,  I.  11.    K.  Wicsilek. — Seelye. 

Aretaa,  a  common  name  among  the  Arabian 

Srinoes.  There  are  two  mentioned  in  the  Uible. 
ine  was  a  cotemporary  of  Jason  and  Menelaus, 
JewiHh  high  priests,  and  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  King  of  Syria  (2  Maoc.  5  :  8).  The  uther 
is  mentioned  in  2  Cur.  11 :  32.  Josephus  speaks 
of  one  Aretas  who  was  King  of  Arabia  Nab»- 
taea,  whose  capital  city  was  Petra.  His  daugh- 
ter became  the  wife  of  Herod  Antipas,  who 
afterwards  divorced  her  to  make  room  for  IIer» 
dias  (Luke  3  :  19,  20 ;  Mark  6  :  17 ;  Matt.  14  : 
3).  A  war  arose  in  oonsequenos  between  Ara- 
tas  and  Antipas,  in  which  the  latter  was  com- 
pletely routed  about  A  D.  36.  Antipas  now 
sought  help-  from  Tiberius  Csesar,  who  imm«- 
diately  commanded  ViteUius,  lieuteaaot  of  the 
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emperor's  foroes  in  Syria,  to  take  Aretas  dead 
or  alive.  Vitellius  set  nut  at  unce  from  Antiocb 
with  an  army  againHt  Petra,  but  rested  during 
the  paosorer  in  Jerusalem.  Tidin)^  came  to 
bim  here,  four  days  after  bis  arrival,  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  (March  16,  A.  D.  37),  where- 
upon he  abandoned  his  expedition  against  Are- 
tas  (Joseph.  AtU.  18,  5.  1  and  3).  The  Aretas 
mentioned  in  2  Cor.  11 :  32,  is  doubtless  the  one 
iust  referred  to,  who,  as  ve  have  seen,  was  liv- 
loe  at  least  in  A.  D.  37. 

The  flight  of  Paul  (2  Cor.  11  :  32)  is  often 
referred  to,  partly  to'  establish  chrtmologically 
the  fauls  uf  his  life,  and  partly  to  explain  how 
Damascus  at  that  time  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  this  Aretas.  There  can  be  oo  doubt  that 
this  flight  is  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  Acts 
9  :  23-25. .  That  the  Jews  are  said  in  this  latter 
passage  to  have  kept  the  gates  of  the  city,  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  Apostle's  statement  on 
the  ground  that  the  Jews  aided  the  soldiers  of 
the  governor  to  take  Paul,  as  the  Jews  and  the 
Romans  were  joined  in  apprehending  Christ. 
There  can  als>u  be  little  doubt  that  Paul's  flight 
from  Damascus  was  after  he  had  come  back 
from  Arabia  (Qal.  1  :  16,  17).  It  is  said  in 
Acts  11 :  23,  that  many  days  (17/ufxu  uavai)  were 
fulfilled  before  this  persecution  arose,  and  Luke 

iActs  11  :  26)  places  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusa- 
em,  which  (Oal.  1  :  18)  was  three  years  after 
his  conversion,  in  immediate  connection  with 
this  flight. 

If  now  we  could  tell  the  time  of  his  conver' 
•ion,  or  of  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem,  we 
could  easily  fix  the  date  of  his  flight  from  Da- 
mascus, but  to  determine  this  independently  is 
nut  easy.  According  to  Heyne  {de  ethnarca 
Aretae  Arabum  regis.  1755),  it  would  seem  that 
Damascus,  which  became  subject  to  the  Romans 
under  Tiberius,  was  taken  by  Aretas  soon  after 
Vitellius  had  been  ordered  to  apprehend  him, 
«.  e.  about  A.  D.  37.  But  00  the  one  band,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  bow  Aretas  could  venture  to  seize 
ft  Roman  province  while  Vitellius  was  lieutenant, 
of  whom  Tacitus  says,  Ann,  6.  32:  regendUpro- 
vineiis  prutca  virtute  egit;  and  on  the  other,  this 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  Joseph.  Ant.  18,  5.  1. 
and  3.  He  would  also  hardly  have  ventured  to 
seize  it  after  the  departure  of  Vitellius  from  the 
province,  A.  D.  40,  and  moreover,  all  hostilities 
against  him  ceased  with  the  death  uf  Tiberius. 
Neither  can  it  be  claimed,  with  Anger  and 
others,  that  Aretas  was  not  at  this  time  governor 
of  Damascus,  for  this  contradicts  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  (2  Cor.  11 :  32).  We  ore  therefore 
inclined  to  the  view  that  the  Emperor  Cains, 
being  well  disposed  to  Aretas,  gave  bim  freely 
that  Damascus  which  (Joseph,  Ant.  13, 5.  2)  bad 
formerly  belonged  to  bis  predecessors.  Such 
gifts  from  the  Roman  emperors  were  not  un- 
common in  this  age.  This  view  is  favored  by 
the  Damascus  coins.  Those  which  show  the 
•ubjectiun  of  the  city  to  Rome  bear  only  the 
image  of  Csasar  Augustus,  and  then  of  Nero 
and  bis  successors.  According  to  these,  Dap 
niasuus,  during  the  time  of  Caius  and  Claudius, 
may  have  been  the  possession  of  other  princes 
{EcUiel,  doctr.  num,  T.  I.  vol.  III.  p.  331 ;  Jfton- 
net,  dtscrip.  de*  medailUa  antiques,  torn,  V.  p. 
285).    Miontut,  p.  284,  also  mentiona  a  Damas- 


cus coin  on  which  are  the  King  Aretas  and  the 
vear  101  (A.  D.).  Followirjg  the  anahigy  of  the 
Syrian  04)ins,  this  year  most  be  either  of  the 
Aera  Pompeiana  or  the  Aera  C<Bsariana,  The 
year  101  of  the  former  would  be  from  the  au- 
tumn of  A.  D.  37  to  A.  D.  38,  and  of  the  latt<>r 
it  would  be  from  the  autumn  of  A.  D.  52  to  A.  D. 
53.  Cf.  Winer;  Anger,  de  iemporum  iis  dctia 
aposiol.  ratione,  p.  173 ;  Wieseler,  Chronology 
of  the  Apostolic  Age,     K.  Wiesblbk. — Seelye. 

Aretins,  Ben«dictiiR  (Orecized  from  Marty), 
was  born  in  Biitterkinden,  canton  of  Berne, 
studied  in  Marburg,  became  there  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  was  called  thence  in  1549  to  the 
gymnasium  in  Berne,  in  which  city  he  was 
Professor  of  Theology  from  1563  till  his  death 
in  1574.  His  chief  theolngical  work  (Theologiae 
problemata,  h.  e.  loci  communes  ch.  rd.  meihodice 
explicati.  Genev.  1579  and  1617)  is  highly  valued. 
Albx.  Scbwbizer. — Seelye, 

Alianisin,  a  heresy  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  which  shook  the  Church  during  the  4th 
century.  The  struggle  began  in  Eg\'pt,  but 
was  there  soon  settled.  Nut  so,  however,  in  the 
Orient,  where  it  was  feared  that  to  make  the 
Son  consubstantial  with  the  Father  would  sink 
Christianity  into  heatheni.<<m.  The  contest 
began  with  Arius,  a  preHbyter  of  Alexandria, 
whom  Epiphanius  and  Constantine-describe  as 
a  tall,  haggard  and  pale,  but  earnest-looking 
man,  with  bushy,  uncombed  hicks.  lie  is  said 
to  have  been  agreeable  and  modest.  His  learn- 
ing was  more  comprehensive  than  profuand. 
Arius,  whilst  still  a  deacon,  having  quarrelled 
with  bis  bishop,  was  excluded  from  church  fel- 
lowship. He  was  restored  under  Achilles,  the 
next  bishop.  He  now  became  a  presbyter,  ob- 
tained the  direction  of  a  church,  and  the  office 
of  teaching  the  Scriptures.  Arius,  though 
called  a  Lybian,  studied  in  311  with  Lucian  of 
Antioch,  and  there  imbibed  the  notion  of  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  This 
doctrine  he  attempted  to  spread  in  Alexandria, 
where,  since  the  time  of  Dionysius,  the  opposite 
view  had  preponderated,  and  was  held  by  Alex- 
ander, the  new  bishop.  The  conflict  broke  oat 
at  a  council  convened  by  the  bishop,  who  heard 
of  the  zeal  and  success  of  Arius  in  spreading 
his  views.  Up  to  this  time  Arius  seems  to  have 
had  no  difficulty  with  Alexander.  Arius  was 
definite  in  stating  his  doctrine.  Alexander  used 
less  positive  expressions,  but  decidedly  rejected 
the  notion  of  subordination.  Arius  charged  the 
bishop  with  Sabellianism,  affirming  for  himself 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not 
(■fy/,  itt  oix  iir  0  iiof),  and  hence  denying  the 
equal  eternity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.     The 

generation  oi  the  Sod  he  referred  to  the  will  of 
>od,  declaring  that  a  generation  fnim  the 
essence  of  God  was  Sabellianism.  The  Son, 
said  he,  is  made  out  uf  nothing  (eS  oix  ortuy], 
and  belongs  in  no  way  to  the  esxence  of  God, 
else  would  this  essence  be  divisible.  Yet  the 
Son  differs  from  all  other  creatures ;  he  is  un- 
changeable, is  furnished  fur  his  work  of  creation 
with  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  and  is  a 
middle  link  between  God  and  the  world.  In  the 
heat  of  the  controversy,  however,  Arius  did  not 
scruple  to  call  the  Sun  ohangeable.    The  coon- 
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cH,  in  which  both  sides  professed  to  cling  to  the 
t»a«:hingii  of  the  fathers,  deposed  Arius  (320). 
Arios  remained  in  Alexandria,  and  with  great 
aetirity  sought  to  increase  his  party.  There- 
up<in  Alexander  summoned  a  synod,  in  whiuh 
abiiat  100  bishops  from  Egypt  and  Lybia  took 
part.  This  synod  condemned  Arius  and  his 
party,  and  banished  him  from  Egypt.  He  fled 
to  the  Orient,  and  sent  letters  to  the  bishops  of 
that  region,  especially  to  Eusebius  of  Nicome- 
dia,  assuring  them  that  the  judgment  pronounced 
opon  him  in  Egypt  fell  equally  upon  them.  In 
fact  they  had  agreed  with  him  at  the  outset, 
tbuugb  they  would  not  go  the  full  length  of  his 
fiews.  Alexander  announced  to  the  Eastern 
Church  that  Arius  had  been  deposed  and  excom- 
municated, and  his  doctrine  condemned.  Arius, 
however,  found  that  his  doctrines  met  with 
more  favor  in  the  East  than  in  Egypt,  and  ex- 
erted himself  to  spread  them  among  the  people. 
He  here  wrote  his  Thalia  and  his  Songs.  £u- 
febius  of  N.  sought  to  reconcile  Arius  with  his 
bishop.  Arius  also  and  his  partisans  wrote  to 
Alexander,  reaffirming  his  views  in  as  mild  a 
form  as  possible,  and  claiming  the  fathers  in 
their  support.  The  Asiatic  bishops,  who  did 
not  realize  the  importance  of  the  contest,  held  a 
Synod  in  Bithynia,  and  received  Arius  again 
into  church  communion.  At  a  Council  in  Pales- 
tine Arius  was  reinstated  in  the  ministry,  though 
advised  to  remain  obedient  to  Alexander. 
Among  the  Asiatic  bishops  the  best  exponent 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  us  held  before 
Arios,  was  Eusebius  of  C»sarea.  lie  most 
Dearly  followed  Origen,  affirming  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  Sun  to  the  Father,  and  his  generation 
before  time,  though  not  eternally,  from  the 
Father's  will.  The  formula  of  Arius,  that 
"  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not,"  and 
indeed  all  those  expressions  which  separated  the 
image  of  the  Father,  the  Sivrifa  v/t^oroot;,  from 
the  father,  be  rejected.  But  on  the  other  side, 
he  regarded  the  idea  of  the  Godhead  as  com- 
plete in  the  Father,  who  could  not  be  said,  with- 
out Subellianisra,  to  impart  the  oyti/M^ina,  or  his 
own  being.  With  these  views  he  wrote  to  Alex- 
ander, thinking  easily  to  reconcile  him  with 
Arius,  who,  thus  defended  by  the  Asiatic 
hishopa,  seems  to  have  returned  to  Alexandria. 
The  Emperor  Constantine  learning  (323)  the 
extent  of  the  difficulty,  sent  bis  court-bishop, 
Hosiua,  with  a  letter  to  Alexander  and  Arius, 
to  reconcile  them.  In  this  letter  the  emperor 
treated  the  whole  affair  as  a  learned  strife  about 
onesseutial  points,  guided  evidently  by  the 
views  of  the  Asiatic  bidhops,  among  whom  Eu- 
sebius of  N.  stood  in  high  favor  with  his  sister. 
Thi<  view,  however,  did  not  prevail  in  Egypt. 
An  uproar  ensued,  in  which  the  image  of  the 
emperor  himself  was  insulted.  The  emperor 
was  forced  to  see  the  serious  opposition  of  Egypt 
to  the  East,  and  resolved  to  remove  it  through  a 
general  council  of  bishops.  This  council,  which 
was  the  first  oecumenical  synod,  was  convened 
at  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  and  was  composed  of  318 
bishops,  the  most  of  whom  were  from  Asia  (see 
ArLl.  A  creed  was  adopted,  which  was  adverse 
to  the  views  of  Arius.  Arias  and  the  two 
lishops  of  Marmarica  and  Ptolemais  refused  to 
nbtcribe  to  this  oreed,  and  were  excommuni- 


cated and  banished  to  Illyria.  All  the  writings 
of  Arius  were  condemned  to  he  burnt,  and  his 
adherents  were  called  Porphyrians,  t. «.  oppusers 
of  Christianity. 

The  emperor  soon  found  that  a  theological 
strife  was  not  thus  to  be  quelled.  The  Asiatic 
bishops  awaited  only  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
'  assert  their  views  respecting  this  word  i/xoovatof. 
Disquiet  arose  in  Alexandria  respecting  the  re- 
sults of  the  synod.  The  empert>r  resolved  to 
maintain  the  decisions  of  Nice,  lie  summoned 
the  disaffected  Alexandrians  to  his  court,  and 
banished  to  Gaul  Eusebius  of  N.  and  Thoognis 
of  Nice,  who  would  not  subscribe  to  the  ana- 
themas of  the  council,  but  only  to  its  creed. 
Alexander  died  soon  after  his  return  from  Nice, 
and  Athanasius,  the  soul  of  the  orthodox  party, 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Aioxandria.  Mean- 
while a  reaction  took  place.  The  emperor  was 
surrounded  by  those  who  were  n<»t  satisfied  with 
the  doctrine  of  Nice,  and  who  treated  the  whole 
strife  as  a  logomachy.  The  most  influential 
ecclesiastic  of  the  court,  together  with  Cim- 
stantia,  the  emperor's  sister,  was  a  friend  of 
Arius.  On  her  death-bed  Constantia  strongly 
recommended  to  her  brother  this  presbyter,  who 
gradually  led  the  emperor  to  believe  that  Arius 
had  been  wronged,  and  to  give  up  his  hostility 
to  him.  Arius  was  invited  and  induced  to  come 
to  the  court,  where  he  presented  to  the  emperor 
a  general  statement  of  his  views.  Eusebius  and 
Theognis  were  recalled  to  their  bishoprics  on 
again  professing  their  agreement  with  the 
o/toovoto;.  Eusebius  immediately  applied  every 
means  to  overthrow  the  few  in  Asia  who  main- 
tained the  Nicene  doctrine.  Eustathius  of  An- 
tioch  was  of  this  number,  and  Eusebius  and 
Theognis,  in  concert  with  other  anti-Nicene 
bishops,  met  in  council  in  Antioch,  accused 
Eustathius  with  Sabellianism.  and  deposed  him 
from  his  office.  His  flock  protested  against  this, 
and  a  part  of  them  held  their  separate  meetings 
after  Paollinus  of  Tyre,  of  the  anti-Nicene 
party,  had  been  inducted  as  their  bishop.  As- 
clepas.  Bishop  of  Gaza,  and  Eutrupius,  Bishop 
of  Adrianople,  were  also  deposed  on  the  sapie 
plea.  The  party  then  directed  their  efforts 
against  Athanasius  himself.  Eusebius  and 
Arius,  together  with  the  emperor,  had  written 
to  Athanasius  to  reinstate  Arius  as  presbyter  in 
Alexandria.  Athanasius  refused.  The  empe- 
ror threatened  to  depose  him,  but  desisted, 
Athanasius  having  reminded  him  that  a  heretio 
deposed  by  a  synod  could  only  be  restored  by  a 
synod.  'The  Arians  of  Alexandria  brought  new 
accusations  against  the  bishop,  which  led  Con- 
stantine to  summon  Athanasius  to  his  court  at 
Nicomedia.  Here  Athanasius  made  such  an 
impression  that  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the 
flock  at  Alexandria,  called  him  a  man  of  God, 
and  bitterly  bewailed  the  prevailing  strife.  But 
as  all  manner  of  strange  charges  continued  to 
be  brought  against  Athanasius,  Constantine 
called  the  Synod  of  Csesaroa  (333)  to  investigate 
the  matter.  As  Eusebius  of  C.  was  to  preside 
over  this  court,  Athanasius  refused  to  appear. 
In  335  the  new  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  to  be  dedicated  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  this 
might  be  done  without  discord  Constantine  sum- 
moned the  bishops  previously  to  conveue  at 
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Tvre,  to  investigate  the  charges  against  Ath»- 
nnsiuH,  whom  he  threatened  to  bring  there  by 
force  unless  be  came  voluntarily.  Athanasius 
came.  Most  of  the  accusations  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  anti-Nioene  party  then  sent  a 
commission  to  Egypt  to  examine  the  charges  in 
the  place  of  their  origin.  This  commission, 
made  up  of  the  enemies  uf  Athanasius.  brought 
back  a  report  on  the  basis  of  which  Athanasius 
was  deposed  and  excommunicated  by  the  Synod 
of  Tyre.  Athanasius  went  to  Constantinople 
and  appealed  to  the  emperor,  who  commanded 
a  committee  of  the  Synod  to  appear  and  exa- 
mine the  case  before  him.  Athanasius  was  now 
charged  with  political  offences,  and  Constantine, 
desiring  peace  above  all  things,  banished  him 
to  Treves,  A.  D.  336.  Nothing  now  seemed  to 
hinder  the  restoration  of  Arius.  He  went  to 
Alexandria  after  his  restoration  at  Jerusalem, 
but  the  Alexandrians  were  so  faithful  to  their 
bishop  that  the  presence  of  Arius  caused  an  up- 
roar in  their  city.  This  led  the  emperor  to  call 
bim  to  Constantinople,  where  he  listened  again 
to  the  creed  of  Arius,  and  obliged  him  to  swear 
that  he  held  to  no  other  belief.  Constantine 
now  demanded  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  Arius  be  publicly  received  into 
church  fellowship  on  the  following  Sabbath. 
Alexander  refused  in  vain,  and  then  offered  bis 
prayers  in  the  temple,  that  God  would  interfere. 
The  same  evening,  as  Arius  was  walking  with 
a  friend  in  the  city,  be  was  suddenly  taken  ill, 
and  died  in  a  few  moments.  The  adherents  of 
the  Nicene  symbol  did  not  conceal  their  joy, 
and  Alexander  gave  public  thanks  to  God  in  the 
church. 

Constantine  died  A.  D.  337,  leaving  Athana- 
sius in  exile.  His  son,  however,  recalled  all  the 
banished  bishops,  and  in  338  Athanasius  re- 
turnM  to  Alexandria.  But  soon  the  whole 
court  took  sides  against  the  Nicene  Synod. 
EusebiuH  of  N.,  who  wished  to  be  made  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  renewed  bis  charges  against 
Athanasius,  who  was  now  said  by  the  anti-Ni- 
cene  party,  to  have  been  pressed  again  upon  the 
Church  by  the  civil  power.  Athanasius,  who 
bad  been  received  at  Alexandria  with  jubilant 
delight,  called  together  a  large  conclave  of 
Egyptian  bishops  (A.  D.  340)  to  defend  him. 
and  endeavored  also  to  convince  Julius  of  big 
innocence.  The  anti-Nicene  party  likewise  sent 
a  deputation  to  Rome  to  secure  tfulius  in  their 
favor :  but  Athanasius  prevMled,  and  Julius  de- 
cided in  favor  of  a  synod  to  determine  the  whole 
case.  Hereupon  the  anti-Nicene  party  banded 
together  and  held  a  synod  at  Antiucb  (341). 
Ninety  bishops  attended.  Symbols  were  here 
mdopted,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Arius  were 
disallowed,  the  generation  (eternal;  however)  of 
the  Son  taught,  while  the  equality  in  essence  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father  was  not  named.  Bo- 
cause  Athanasius  had  re-entered  his  office  with- 
out the  permission  of  a  synod,  the  Synod  of 
Antioch  declared  him  deposed,  and  appointed 
in  his  stead  Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  who  was 
sent  with  an  armed  K>roe  to  Alexandria  to  take 
possession  of  the  See,  which  he  gained  only  after 
a  bloody  struggle.  Athanasius  fled,  and  ap- 
leared  at  the  Synod  of  Rome,  A.  D.  .342,  where 
le  was  solemnly  recognised,  but  where  the  anli* 
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Nicene  party  did  not  appear.  Julias  sent  them 
by  letter  the  result  of  the  synod,  at  which  they 
were  so  greatly  incensed  that  they  threatened  to 
excommunicate  him  unless  he  would  recognise 
their  decrees.  They  then  dispatched  a  deputa- 
tion to  Gaol,  to  win  Constans,  emperor  of  the 
West,  to  their  side,  but  in  vain.  Meanwhile  a 
new  synod  at  Antioch  (345)  drew  up  the  so- 
called  longer  creed,  in  which  the  generation  of 
the  Son  from  tho  essence  of  the  Father,  and 
before  all  time,  was  affirmed,  though  without 
maintaining  the  Homoousion.  For  this  reason 
the  Western  Council  of  Milan  paid  no  regard  to 
this  creed,  but  asked  the  two  emperors  to  sum- 
mon a  general  council  to  settle  this  strife.  This 
led  to  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  Illyricum  (-347). 
The  anti-Nicene  party,  who  were  invited,  bear- 
ing that  Athanasius,  Marcellus,  and  Paul  of 
Constantinople  were  already  treated  by  the 
Western  delegates  as  brothers,  refused  to. pro- 
ceed to  Sardica,  but  remained  at  Philippopolis, 
and  demanded  first  that  these  obnoxious  bishops 
be  removed,  and  then  that  the  examination  of 
the  whole  matter  be  transferred  to  the  East.  Aa 
this  was  refused,  they  continued  at  Philippo- 
polis, and  held  their  synod  by  themselves.  The 
bishops  at  Sardica  reaffirmed  the  Nicene  ayio- 
bol,  and  declared  the  deposition  of  Athanasins, 
Marcellus  and  Asclepas  of  Gaza  invalid,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  placed  the  ban  of  the 
Church  upon  Gregory  of  Alexandria,  Basil  of 
Ancyra,  Acaoius  of  Csssarea,  and  Stephen  of 
Antioch.  The  Council  at  Philippopolis  did  the 
same  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Nicene  party.  Church 
fellowship  between  the  two  sides  was  now  for- 
mally at  an  end.  On  the  one  side  every  effort 
was  made  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  in 
restoring  Athanasius  to  his  See,  and  on  the 
other  side  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  iU 
The  Nioeans,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Western  emperor  on  his  brother  of  the  East, 
were  successful.  Gregory  of  Alexandria  had 
already  been  killed  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  the 
lawful  bishop  had  been  welcomed  back  by  the 
people  (349),  after  that,  on  his  way  through 
Jerusalem,  a  few  of  the  bishops  assembled  there 
had  admitted  bis  innocence.  In  Egypt  Athan- 
asius sought  to  gather  anew  his  adherents,  gov- 
erned his  diocese  energetically,  speedily  repair- 
ing all  the  injuries  of  Gregory,  bat  thereby 
incurred  fresh  hatred  of  the  East.  After  the 
death  of  Constans  the  Orientals  next  assailed 
the  Sabellian  Marcellus  and  his  disciple.  Photic 
nus  of  Sirmium,  who  was  deposed  by  !&  (mostly) 
anti-Nicene  bisho'ps  at  the  synod  of  Sirmium  in 
351.  Soon  after  the  suppression  of  the  rival 
emperors  Magnentius  and  Vetranio,  the  anti- 
Niceans  renewed  their  attack  upon  Athanasius. 
They  first  made  Liberius,  the  new  Bishop  of 
Rome,  waver  in  his  attachment  to  Athanasius, 
and  then,  at  the  Synod  of  Aries  (353),  where 
Cunstantius  then  dwelt,  they  caused  the  mem- 
bers, even  including  the  delegates  of  Liberias, 
through  fear  of  the  emperor,  to  vote  fur  the  de- 
position of  Athanasius.  The  orthodox  Western 
bishops,  especially  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Busebios 
of  Yercelli,  and  Liberius  of  Rome,  opposed  Ibis 
step,  and  induced  the  emperor  to  hold  another 
synod  at  Milan  in  355.  At  this  synod  there 
must   have    been    over  300,   mostly  Western 
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bishops,  yet  the  anti-Niceans  prevailed  by  help 
ef  the  emperor.  Appeal  to  the  Niceoe  symbol 
VM  not  tolerated,  and  the  members  were  even 
forced  to  sign  an  imperial  edict  of  anti-Nicene 
purport.  At  first  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
eboreb,  bat  to  keep  clear  of  the  Catholic  party 
(be  sittings  were  transferred  to  the  imperial 
palace.  Here  at  length  all  those  not  assentinj; 
to  the  deposition  of  Athanasias  were  deprived 
•f  their  dignities,  among  whom  were  Lucifer, 
Easebios,  Hoains  of  Cordova,  and  finally  Libe- 
rius  himself.  These  having  been  banished  be- 
eame  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  doctrines. 
Felix,  who  at  Milan  voted  for  the  deposition  of 
AthanasiuH.  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Rome 
instead  of  Liberius,  but  won  no  respect  with  the 
eoogre^tion  there. 

Atbanaeius  seeking  to  keep  the  trae  position 
of  things  before  his  lock,  an  attempt  which  he 
thought  of  making  to  win  the  emperor  and  re- 
fate  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries  was 
abandoned.  The  imperial  legate,  who  wished 
to  remove  Athanasias,  proceeded  very  gently  at 
fint,  fearing  from  the  Egyptians  forcible  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  their  bishop,  and  not  until 
Syrianos  had  brought  soldiers  thither  did  he 
ventare  to  seize  Athanasius  by  violence.  Atha- 
nasioa  awaiting  with  great  fortitnde  this  forcible 
RmovaU  at  length  withdrew  to  the  hermits  in 
the  desert,  and  applied  hia  leisure  to  a  written 
refutation  of  the  doctrines  of.  the  anti-Niceans. 
Tbey  appointed  Oeorgius  of  Cappadooia,  an 
openly  offensive  man.  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  being  established  by  force  of  arms  (356). 
nled  despotically.  Thus  the  Nioene  symbol 
was  defeated  even  among  its  advocates,  by  the 
Eastern  anti-Niceans,  aided  by  secular  power; 
whereupon  the  various  parties,  hitherto  held  to- 
gether by  opposition,  at  once  fell  asunder.  The 
smallest  party  comprised  the  strict  Arians,  since 
their  doctrine  violated  Christian  feeling.  Among 
theae  are  various  shades  of  opinion,  from  those 
who  were  chiefly  adverse  to  the  Nicene  symbol, 
and  adhered  to  the  language  of  Arius,  like  the 
worldly-minded  bishops  Ursacius  and  Yalens, 
down  to  the  Eunomians,  who  claimed  that  they 
knew  God  as  well  as  they  knew  themselves. 
From  dieir  doctrine  that  the  Son  is  not  consub- 
•taotial  with  the  Father  (oro/uxo;),  they  were 
termed  Anomoeans,  from  their  party  leaders 
Aetiana  and  Eunomians  (see  Art.).  Over 
•gainst  these  strict  Arians  stood,  in  the  East, 
ths  great  but  ever  fluctoatiDg  party  of  the  semi- 
Allans,  or  Bbmoiousiant,  who  were  continually 
urged  by  the  stricter  Arians  toward  the 
Nioene  symbol.  This  Antiochian  School,  con- 
tinually fearing  that  b^  admitting  the  tamene»» 
of  the  Sun  with  the  Father,  the  distinction  be- 
tween tbem  would  be  lost,  asserted  that  the  Son 
waa  not  of  the  tatne,  but  only  timilar  (o/umo;, 
t/tmaitms)  eeaence  with  the  Father.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this,  Athanasius  held  that  the  term  sirni- 
laritif  could  be  predicated  only  of  attributes,  but 
soateneM  and  its  opposite  of  eitence.  The  strict 
Ariaos  objected  that  the  onbogotten  could  not 
be  aimilar  to  the  begotten,  and  that  hence  the 
Son  was  ixtpooiauif.  Thus  pressed  on  both 
•idea,  they  yielded  to  the  infinenoe  of  higher 
rdigiou*  intereats,  and  became  reoonoiled  (o  the 
doettine  of  conanbatantiality. 


The  strict  Arian  Aetius  had  striven  in  An- 
tioch  already  to  separate  Arians  entirely  from 
communion  with  the  Catholics.  This  measure 
being  too  severe  for  Leontius,  the  anti-Nicene 
bishop  there,  Aetius  was  forced  to  suspeiid  his 
activity.  Then  he  sought  to  gain  favor  for  his 
system  at  the  first  Sirmian  Synod  (351 ),  when  he 
was  opposed  by  the  Scmi-Arian  leaders,  Basil  of 
Ancyra,  and  Eustathius  of  Sebaste.  He  in- 
curred the  disfavor  of  the  court  by  his  pointed 
expressions,  yet  having^  later,  by  personal  in- 
fluence, received  to  his  cause  the  Emperor 
Gallus,  we  find  him  at  Alexandria,  in  365,  in 
league  with  Eunomius.  Thenceforth  these  two 
men  became  the  centre  of  the  strict  Arians, 
and  attracted  to  themselves  all  the  effective 
strength  of  the  party,  and  consequently  repelled 
the  remaining  anti-Niceans.  In  357,  Constan- 
tius  first  visited  Rome.  He  was  very  gracious 
to  the  citizens,  and  promised  them  the  return  of 
Liberius,  after  he  should  sign  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius.  In  the  same  year,  the  court 
theologians  secured  the  calling  of  a  new  Synod 
at  Sirmium,  at  which,  especially  by  the  advice 
of  Ursacius  and  Yalens,  peace  was  restored  be- 
tween all  parties  by  enjoining  future  silence 
concerning  the  words  odsta,  ituxriauif  and  d^iot- 
oiaiof  —  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father  was  explicitly  acknowledged  ;  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Son  from  the  Father  asserted ;  and 
these  represented  as  above  all  knowledge.  The 
old  centenarian,  Hosius,  finally  persuaded,  and 
induced  to  sign  this  formula  and  the  sentence 
against  Athanaseus,  received  back  his  bishopric, 
and  died  the  following  year.  Liberius  also 
yielded  to  this  condition,  was  restored  again  to 
Rome,  and  joined  the  anti-Nicenns.  But  the 
Semi-Arians  refused  assent  to  this  undogmatio 
formula,  since  the  nearest  advantage  of  this 
second  Sirmian  Synod  seemed  designed  to  favor 
the  strict  Arians.  Eudoxius,  an  adherentof  Aetius 
and  Eunomius,  secured  the  See  of  Antioch, 
after  which  that  party  seemed  inclined  to  es- 
tablish itself  there.  They  sent  a  synodical 
letter  to  Ursacius  and  Yalens,  at  Sirmium,  ia 
which  (hey  expressed  their  joy  that  the  worst 
had  been  guided  into  the  right  way.  The  strict 
Arians  had  already  begun  to  put  down  their  ad- 
versaries in  the  diocese  of  Antioch.  The  Semi- 
Arians  now  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose 
thorn  ;  their  leaders  formed  a  union  at  Ancyra, 
and  sent  from  thence  a  synodical  letter,  in 
which  they  maintain  the  omoiousion  as  the  only 
true  doctrine ;  three  delegates,  Basil  of  A., 
Eustathius  of  S.,  and  Eleusius  of  Cyzicus,  were 
sent  to  inform  the  Emperor  that  the  second  Sir- 
mian formula  had  not  accomplished  its  object  of 
restoring  peace,  but  that  the  strict  Arians  had 
rather  used  the  formula  to  put  down  their  oppo- 
nents. They  convinced  the  Emperor,  he  sum- 
moned immediately  a  meeting  of  the  bishops 
present  at  Sirmium  (358),  by  which  the  second 
Sirmian  formula  was  rejected,  and  the  omoitm- 
non  was  made  the  sole  standard.  Ursacius  and 
Yalens  were  required  to  sign  this.  They  did  . 
so,  and  excused  their  hasty  rejection  of  it  b^ 
saying  that  they  had  hitherto  considered  jt 
synonymous  with  ofioovau>{.  Liberius  also  was 
forced  to  this  third  formula.  The  imperial 
wrath  now  broke  forth  against  the  strict  Ariau ; 
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they  were  represented  to  him  as  anquiet  spirits, 
anil  were  deprived  of  their  places.  About 
seventy  were  banished.  The  bishop  Miirutis, 
of  Arethusa,  was  obliged  to  construct  a  new  con- 
fession of  faith,  the  fourth  Sirmian  formula, 
vhiclf  indeed  rejected  the  word  ovavi,  but  yet 
asserted  that  the  Sim  was  like  the  Father  in  all 
thing.s  (o/toto;  xara  ttina)  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Now  at  len);th  Constantius  believed 
that  the  proper  means  had  been  found,  and 
wished  to  proclaim,  through  a  general  council, 
the  unity  obtained.  As  the  Semi-Arians  had 
the  greatcKt  influence  over  him,  especially  Basil, 
be  proposed  Nicomedia,  then  Nice,  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  But  the  crafty  Ursacius  and  Valens, 
fearing  the  result  of  harmony  for  the  feeble  party 
of  strict  Arians,  managed  to  prevent  unanimity 
among  the  bishops.  It  was  decided  that  the 
western  bishops  should  meet  at  Rimini,  and  the 
eastern  at  Seleucia,  in  Silicia.  A  formula  had 
previously  been  prepared  before  the  Emperor, 
affirming  the  omoiotision,  and  pronouncing  the 
term  essence  unintelligible  to  the  people  and 
unscriptural.  Ab«ut  400  bishops  assembled  at 
Rimini,  of  whom  80  were  uf  Arian  tendencies. 
Here,  when  the  former  formula  was  proposed,  a 
majority  of  the  bishops  adhered  to  the  Nicene 
BTmbol,  and  deposed  the  Arians,  Ursacius, 
Valens,  and  others.  They  sent,  as  required,  ten 
delegates  to  the  Emperor.  He  refused  to  re- 
ceive them,  giving  precedence  to  the  Arians, 
and  they  were  forced  to  wait  at  Adrianopln. 
At  length,  at  command  of  the  Emperor,  they 
withdrew  to  Nice,  in  Thrace.  Here  a  formula, 
similar  to  the  third  Sirmian  was  proposed,  which 
rejecting  the  terms  oiaia  and  ittivxaoif,  asserted, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  the  likeness  of  the 
Son,  which  the  delegates  subscribed,  overcome 
by  wearisome  delays,  and  a  fear  of  the  imperial 
disfavor.  '  The  same  motive  prevailed  with  some 
twenty  of  those  at  Rimini.  The  eastern  bishops 
met  in  September  of  the  same  year,  359,  at  Se- 
leucia, in  Isauria.  Of  the  160  assembled 
bishops,  105  were  Semi-Arians,  40  strict  Arians, 
and  some  10  Orthodox,  of  which  last  number 
was  Hilary,  of  Poictiers,  present  from  his  exile 
in  Phrygia,  by  the  imperial  command.  °  At  the 
very  outset  a  sharp  dispute  arose  between  the 
strict  Arians,  beaded  by  Acacius  of  Cesarea, 
successor  to  Eusebius,  and  the  Semi-Arians. 
The  latter  were  able  to  effect  the  acceptance  of 
the  second  Antiocban  formula  of  341.  The 
Acaoians,  finally  obliged  to  confess  that  they 
beld  a  likeness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  only  in 
will,  were  deposed. 

The  Semi-Arians  sent  ten  delegates  from 
Seleucia  to  the  Emperor,  but  in  this  also  were 
anticipated  by  the  strict  Arians,  who  had  joined, 
at  Constantinople,  the  Arianizing  bishops  of  the 
West.  Acacius  was  graciously  received,  and 
turned  the  Emperor  against  the  Semi  Ariiins  of 
Seleucia,  for  rejecting  the  third  Sirmian  formula. 
Eustathius  of  S.,  tried  indeed  to  undeceive  the 
Emperor,  by  referring  him  to  a  writing  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Arians  were  openly 
avowed.  The  Emperor  wag  very  indignant  at 
its  rugged  expressions,  and  at  first  thought 
Eudoxius  the  author,  who  averted  the  imperial 
displeasure  by  declaring  Aetius  the  author. 
Aettns  confessed  the  same,  and  was  banished  to 


Phrygia.  Eudoxius  also  was  obliged  to  con* 
demn  the  doctrine  of  the  unlikeness  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father,  but  demanded  in  return 
that  the  Semi-Arians  should  yield  the  term 
onowiaun.  The  Semi-Arians  refused,  Imt  impe- 
rial threats  secured  the  assent  of  the  Orieiiisis 
to  the  formula  of  Rimini.  The  strict  Arinns, 
therefore,  triumphed ;  for  thodgh  their  pecaliar 
opinions  were  not  acknowledged,  yet  all  their 
enemies  were  driven  from  the  field.  At  an  as- 
sembly of  strict  Arians,  held  in  360,  at  Con- 
stantinople, Aetius  and  ten  bishops  of  his  party 
were  excommunicated  at  the  Emperor's  request; 
the  leaders  of  the  Sirmians,  Basil  of  A.,  Kmtii- 
thias  of  S.,  and  Macedonius  of  Constnntinople, 
were  also  deposed.  Strict  Arians  filled  their 
places — Eudoxius,  as  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
Eunomius,  as  bishop  of  Cyzicum.  Alihuogh 
the  strict  Arians  had  now  conquered,  they  durst 
not  press  on  with  their  peculiar  doctrines. 
When  Eunomius  attempted  to  do  so.  Eudoxiog 
himself  could  not  protect  him,  and  he  lost  his 
bishopric.  At  an  assembly  in  Antioch  (361), 
up4in  the  induction  of  the  orthodox  Meleti'us, 
(who  Was  deposed  as  soon  as  bis  orthodoxy  vas 
ascertained),  the  Arians  attempted  to  have  the 
Symbol  purged  of  all  expressions  relating  to 
the  likeness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  hiit  de- 
sisted thningh  fear  of  the  Emperor.  On  Nov. 
23,  of  this  year,  Constantius  died,  and  was  soo- 
oeeded  by  Julian  the  Apostate. 

Julian  permitted  all  the  deposed  bishops  tore- 
turn  to  their  places.  The  orthodox  doctrine  cun- 
sequ»ntly  smin  revived  in  the  west  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  gathered  a  Synod  at  Paris,  where  ihe 
Nicene  Sj-mbol  was  anew  adopted.  At  Alex- 
andria, B.  Oeorgius  was  killed  in  a  popular 
tumult,  362.  Atnanasius  returned,  and  Nought 
to  calm  the  agitations  of  the  East.  All  sub- 
scribing the  Nioone  Symbol  were  to  be  con- 
sidered brethren ;  those  whom  timidity  bad 
tempted  to  sign  Arian  formulas  should,  on  the 
same  condition,  retain  their  dignities,  excepting 
only  the  leaders  of  strict  Arian  ism.  In  oppo- 
sition to  these  mild  measures,  Lucifer  of  Cag- 
liari  formed  a  party  bearing  his  own  name. 
Julian's  immediate  successors  (363),  did  not  mix 
in  dogmatic  controversies.  But  Valens  acted 
differently  in  the  East,  his  court  being  of  strict 
Arian  tendencies,  and  bent  on  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  churches.  The  persecutions  thus 
brought  upon  the  eastern  Church,  entirely  com- 
pleted the  subjection  of  the  Homoousion.  The 
aspect  of  the  West  soon  convinced  the  Orientals 
that  only  in  this  way  could  the  Arians  be  van- 

Suished.  In  this  exigency,  Gregory  of  Nai., 
asil  of  New  Cesarea,  and  Gregory  of  Ny»., 
came  forward  as  bulwarks  against  Arianism, 
and  defenders  of  the  Nicene  faith.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  new  Emperor  the  Orientals 
beld  a  synod  at  Lampsacus,  which  confirmed 
the  second  Antiocban  symbol,  and  invited  the 
Arians  to  a  union.  The  latter,  beaded  by 
Eudoxius,  appealed  to  Yalens,  who  commanded 
all  the  Orientals,  to  agree  with  Eudoxius;  all 
who  refused  were  excommunicated.  This  per- 
secution compelled  them  finally  to  seek  westeni 
aid. 

An  embassy  was  sent  to  Liberius,  at  Rome, 
and  the  reception  of  the  Homoousion  by  the 
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Orientals  annoanced.  The  letters  of  the  weittern 
bi«bi>p9,  declaring  their  readineos  to  unite  with 
the  Orientals,  were  opposed  at  the  Synod  of 
Tjrana  (367).  Indeed,  opposition  was  still  made 
ajpiinst  the  Ilomoousion,  but  persecation  over- 
otme  all  scruples.  Those  bishops  who  had  re- 
turned from  eiile  under  Julian,  were  again 
expelled.  But  this  so  incensed  the  Alezan- 
drian^  that  Yalens  permitted  AthanaHius  to 
remain  unmolested.  Under  B.  Dainasus,  synods 
vere  held  at  Rome  and  Alexandria,  to  arrange 
cburch  matters,  and  rid  congregations  of  Arian 
mstors.  About  this  time,  Eudoxius  died  at 
Cunstantinople.  His  successor,  Demnphilus, 
*a»  far  less  active  for  Arianism.  Evagrius, 
vhum  the  Catholic  party  had  consecrated,  was 
driren  from  the  city  by  the  soldiers.  The 
Catholics  sent  a  deputation  of  80  divines  to  the 
Empemr,  imploring  aid.  He  condemned  them 
to  exile,  but  ordered  the  prefect,  Modestus,  to 
fire  the  ship  into  which  they  were  put,  and  thus 
they  all  perished.  Valens  himself  went  about 
in  Asia  deposing  orthodox  bishops,  and  giving 
their  places  to  Arians.  The  resistance  of  Basil 
M.,  however,  alarmed  him.  Basil  escaped  im- 
pending exile,  and  thenceforth  sought  the  more 
taalously  to  effect  a  union  with  Egypt  and  the 
vest.  Athana»iu8  (f373),  was  succeeded  by  the 
Cstbulio  Peter.  Former  scenes  were  repeated. 
The  Arians,  aided  by  the  troops,  installed 
Lucius,  bishop.  Peter  was  forced  to  flee,  and 
lived  in  Rome  until  the  death  of  Valens, 
378.  The  persecutions  of  the  Catholics  in  Asia 
hsted  until  this  event.  The  Church  fathers  of 
the  West  have  sketched  sad  pictures  of  those 
tinea.  Oratian,  the  successor  of  Valens,  issued 
*  toleration  edict,  but  excepted  Maniuhaeans, 
Phutiang  and  Eunomians.  After  the  persecu- 
iiuos  in  the  East  ceased,  the  remaining  Homo- 
iDuaions  once  more  attempted  to  become  inde- 
pendent A  large  Synod  in  Illyria  (375)  having 
oenied  the  homoiousion,  they  hela  a  counter- 
8jnod  in  Antiuch,  in  Caria.  At  length  (380), 
Tbeudoeins  commanded  all  his  subjects  to  agree 
b  faith  with  Damasns  of  Rome,  and  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  or  be  treated  as  heretics ;  t.  e.,  only 
thiise  agreeing  with  the  Nicene  Symbol  were  to 
be  considered  members  of  the  State  Church,  and 
bttld  the  churches.  The  Arians  were  compelled 
to  vurship  outside  of  the  cities.  In  381,  the 
2ad  Synod  was  held  at  Constantinople.  It  was 
attended  by  150  Catholic  bishops,  and  26  Mace- 
donians. The  Nicene  Symbol  was  confirmed, 
and  the  Omiiousion  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
thereupon  the  Macedonians,  as  Pneumalomachi, 
left  the  Synod.  In  383  Theodosius  held  an- 
other meeting  at  Cimstantinople,  to  reconcile, 
if  poaaible,  the  various  parties.  Here  Eunu- 
Biui  presented  his  confession  of  faith.  As  no 
Raalt  followed  this  meeting,  stricter  enactments 
enaoed  against  the  Arians.  Now  again  the 
•eculsr  power  favored  them  in  the  West,  through 
the  influence  of  Justina,  then  regent  for  her  mi- 
nor aon,  Valentinian  II.  But  Ambrose  of  Milan 
Kaiated,  and  her  supremacy  ended  before  the 
Ariana  could  assemble.  In  Constantinople,  after 
the  death  of  Demophilus  (386),  new  schisms 
arose  among  the  remnant  of  the  Arians,  and 
tb«  following  Emperor,  Aroadius,  the 


Arians  disappeared  entirely  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  other  controversies  having  diverted  at- 
tention frtim  the  tedious  Arian  strife.  But  out- 
side of  the  Roman  Empire,  Arianism  still  main- 
tained itself  among  the  Germiin  nations,  proving 
for  them  a  transition  from  Polytheism  to  Mono- 
theism. 

The  entire  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  confessed 
Arianism  until  its  decline,  555,  yet  without 
persecuting  the  Catholics.  The  Arian  Visigoths 
were  loss  tolerant,  but  in  oliedience  to  their 
king,  Reccared,  at  the  Council  of  Toledo,  589, 
they  embraced  the  sincere  faith.  The  AriaU 
Vandals,  after  their  conquest  of  Africa,  under 
Qenserio,  420,  sorely  persecuted  the  Catholics, 
of  which  Victor  Vitensis  has  furnished  an  ac- 
count. The  oppression  of  the  Catholics  ceased 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Vandal  power  by 
Belisarius,  534.  The  Suevi,  in  Spain,  first  em- 
braced Arianism  (about  450),  probably  through 
their  alliance  with  the  Visigoths ;  but  under 
Theodemir  (558),  they  adopted  the  orthodox 
faith.  Also  the  Burgundians,  who  entered 
Gtiul  as  heathen  (417),  early  professed  Arianism 
(440).  Arian  divines  being  excluded  from  the 
Roman  Empire,  were  zeahiua  in  disseminating 
their  doctrine  elsewhere.  The  neighborhood  of 
the  Visigoths  may  also  have  furthered  their 
e£fi)rts.  Aritus,  of  Vienna,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  equally  active  for  Catholicism,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  Sigismund,  son  of  King 
Oundobad.  After  he  became  King  (517), 
the  Catholic  Church  became  dominant  in  Bur- 
gundy. The  Arian  doctrine  ipaintained  itself 
longer  among  the  Lombards,  who  invaded  Italy 
(568),  with  hostile  intentions  against  theCatho- 
lius.  But  when  Theodolinda,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  became  the  wife  of  King  Au- 
tharis,  Catholicism  was  admitted ;  and,  under 
her  son  Adelwald,  the  Churches  were  opened  to 
its  preachers.  This  concession,  however,  seemed 
to  have  been  premature ;  a  reaction  took  place ; 
an  Arian  became  king,  but  he  could  not  suppress 
Catholicism,  there  being  in  each  town  a  Catholic 
and  an  Arian  bishop.  The  Catholic  Church 
appears  dominant  under  Liutprand  (1744).  The 
consequences  of  the  enmity  in  these  Spanish, 
Qalliu  and  Italian  countries  against  the  Romish 
Church,  appeared  long  afterwards  in  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  which  obtained  in  those  coun- 
tries. Historical  sources :  The  Eccl.  Hist,  of  So- 
craUn,  Sozomen  and  Theodorei,  and  of  the  Arian 
PkilMtorgiua ;  the  works  of  Athanasius,  Basil 
M.,  Oregory  of  Ndz.,  Oregon/  of  Kys.,  Epipka- 
nius,  Chrutostom,  in  his  homilies  jttfi  oraro- 
XqAi'oi',  MUariut  Pielaoeiuit,  Phocbadius  lUier 
contra  Arianos;  Augustini  tiber  unus  contra 
termonem  Arianorum;  coUaiio  cum  maximino, 
Ariaaonun  epUeopo;  libr.  XV.  de  trinitaU; 
Ambro*ii  libr,  5  dejide;  Hieronymi  epi»lolae  ad 
Damotwn  ;  Favalini  Opuac.  dt  IrinloUe ;  VigiUii 
Tapsensia  aliercaiio  ado.  Ariun  ;  Cerealin  libel- 
liu  conceriationis  dejide  trinitatit  contra  Maxir 
minum;  Acimi  Ecdicii  Aviti  coUaiio  advers. 
Ariano»;  Fulgentia  lib.  adeers.  Arianos.  Besides 
recent  histories  of  the  Church,  of  dogmas,  and 
councils,  we  recommend  Watck,  Hist.  d.  Here- 
sien,  S.  Thl.  2,  p.  385,  sq.,  and  Tillemont,  hint. 
eod.,  T.  3,  et  4;    recent  biographies  of  the 
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Above  named  church  fathers,  especiallTJfSUer'*, 
Athanaoius  d.  Grosze  s.  Zeite,  1827.  Bauer, 
Ge8Cii.,d.  Lchre  V.  d.  Dreieinigk,3  vols.,  1841-43. 
Q.  A.  Iteitr,  d.  Lehre  v.  d.  Dreieit\igk.  (fcc.,  2 
vols.,  1844.  /.  A.  Donter,  Entwickelungsgescb, 
d.  Lehrc  T.  d.  Person  Christi,  &o.  Bd.  I.  Abthl., 
2.  3,  1845 ;  Bitter,  Gesch.  d.  Ohr.  Pbilos.,  Th.  2, 
p.  18,  Kq.  We  may  also  name  Wetzer,  Restitutio 
vere  chronol.  rerum  ex  controv,  arianit  inde  ab 
a.  325-^50.    Franco/.  1827. 

W.  Klosk.— Sedv«. 

Arimathea    (^  Xf^fw^oia,),  the  city  of  the 

Jewish  Cuunsellor  Jnsieph,  the  disciple  of  Jesus, 

Matt.  27  :  57  ;  Mark  15  :  43 ;  Luke  23 :  51 ;  John 

19 :  38.  The  Hebrew  D'nO"in  's.  according  to 

•   -     T     T     T 

Euseb.  Onomast,  and  Hieron.  Ep.  86,  ad  Eastoch, 
and  Epitaph.  Paul.  p.  673,  identical  with  Rama, 
the  birthplace  of  Samuel  (see  Art.),  in  the 
tribe  of  Epbraim,  not  far  from  Lyddo  or  Dioapo- 
lis.  In  1  Sam.  1 :  19,  2 :  U,  7  :  17,  &c..  the 
LXX  have  'ApuoSk^,  and  'Pa^u^ii.  (O'DD^ 

•  -     -t     T 

vrithout  the  article).  1  Maoo.  11 :  34.  Why  Ari> 
nathea  is  called  xoxt;  rwv  'lovSnuu',  in  Luke  23 : 
51,  we  see  from  Mace.  10 :  38,  11 :  28,  34.) 

K.  WiEssLBR. — Parnoni. 
Aristeas. — (See  Alexandrian  Vernon.) 
Alistides.— (See  Apologiet.) 
Ariatoboloi. — (See  Alexandrian  Je«9.) 

Aristotelian  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Aget. 
— (See  Schciaaticism.) 

Ark  of  the  Covenant,  called  n'ljrt  pIK. 

stPufo;  trii  Siojijxr;  (Heb.  9 : 4),  or  tov  fUiffVfUn), 
area  Uitimonii;  also,  especially  is  the  historical 

books,  np]  pnN  or  D^riS^'N.  was  the 

symbol  of  the  covenant  of  Gbd  with  Israel,  intro- 
duced through  Abraham  (Gen.  15  :  18 ;  17  :  7), 
oonoluded  through  Moses  (Ex.  24  :  5),  and  ful- 
flled  in  David,  with  reference  to  the  kingdom 
and  the  promised  Messiah  (2  Sam.  23  :  5; 
2Chron.  21 : 7).  It  was  an  ark,  or  rather  chest, 
used  for  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  arohives 
of  the  nation,  and  was  regarded  as  their  most 
holy  object ;  a*  in  the  case  of  other  unions  or 
fraternities,  the  chest  in  which  their  most  im- 
portant archives  are  deposited,  is  held  in  special 
regard,  and  considered  the  centre  and  bond  of 
anion  for  the  society.'  An  it  was  the  symbol 
of  the  presence  of  Ood  (1  Sam.  4  :  7),  whom  no 
one  could  see  and  live  (Ex.  33  :  20 ;  comp. 
Judges  13  :  22;  Ex.  19  :  21;  Gen.  32  :  30; 
1  K.  19  :  13),  it  also  was  invested  with  such 
boliness  that  no  Israelite  oonld  see  it  without 

Eeril  of  life  (Numb  4  :  20 ;  1  Sam.  6  :  19),  or 
andle  it  (2  Sam.  6  :  6).  Hence  whenever  they 
started  on  their  marches  in  the  desert,  the  ark 
was  first  wrapped  in  a  purple  pall  by  the  Le- 
vites  (the  sons  of  Kohath  were  especially  en- 
trusted with  this  service,  as  also  with  the  care 
of  the  other  furniture  of  the  holy  place,  1  Sam. 
6  :  14 ;  2  Sam.  15  :  24 ;  Numb.  7  :  9),  who  ap- 
proached it  with  veiled  fltces  (Numb.  4 :  15,  20), 

'  Other  DatioDS  of  antiquity,  the  Bgyptians,  Trojaat, 
Btruieaot,  Oreeiaoi  and  Bomani  bad  tbclr  mored 
ehests  fur  preserving  the  imagei  of  the  gods.  On 
Bg7pU*n  monumcnti  proouiioni  oarrying  laoh  are 
met  with  (oomp.  Winer). 


and  carried  it  by  means  of  projecting  poles  (Ex. 
25  :  14,  15).  The  ark  and  its  poles  were  mads 
of  acauii^wood.  It  was  2^  cubits  long  by  1^  in 
height  and  width,  overlaid  within  and  without 
with  fine  gold,  and  was  surrounded  above  (not  in 
the  centre,  as  Bdhr  asserts,  in  his  Symbolik  L 
337,  Sui.)  with  a  rim  or  wrefitb  of  gold  (£x.  25  : 
10,  te.)  The  lid  was  of  fine  gold,  highly  ornsr 
monted,  and  formed  the  holy  place  of  propitisp 
tion,  towards  which  the  blood  of  atonement  was 
sprinkled  on  the  day  of  Atonement  (Levit.  16  : 
15).  Hence  ita  ambiguous  name,  il'iOS  (Jos- 
Ant.  3,  6.  5.  litt^jjui,  LXX  haatr^puM,  Vulr. 
propitiatorium.  Germ.  Gnadenstuhl),  by  vhidi 
the  back  part  of  the  Temple,  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
is  called  in  1  Cbron.  28  :  11.  In  the  Temple  it 
was  placed  upon  a  suitable  four-footed  stand, 

and  was  furnished  on  its  two  long  sides  (J? 7^) 

with  gilded  poles,  7  cubits  long  (Ex.  25 :  13), 
which  passed  through  two  golden  rings  fasteoerd 
in  the  centre  of  the  long  sides.  As  the  ark,  in 
the  Temple,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  these  poles  (according  to  the  laws  of 
perspective)  were  partly  visible  through  the  opea 
door  at  the  entrance  of  the  TempU  (the  holy 
place),  since  they  extended  beyond  the  veil,  hot 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  outer  hall  (1 K.  8: 8). 
On  each  end  of  the  lid  of  the  ark  a  Cherub  wu 
placed  (Ex.  25  :  18-20 ;  see  Cherubim).  Tbeae 
tcere  o/  pure  gold,  and  overshadowed  the  ark 
with  their  extended  wings,  the  tips  of  which 
touehed  each  other.  Tbev  probably  kneeled,  in 
a  stooping  posture,  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  each  other,  and  inclined  towards  tbs 
mercy  seat  Subsequently  two  others  wers 
placed  in  the  Temple,  of  colossal  stature,  being 
10  cubits  high,  made  of  olive-wood  overlaid 
with  gold,  in  an  upright  posture,  with  tbeil 
faces  and  feet  turned  towards  the  ark,  and  their 
wings  so  spread  out  that  their  two  inner  ones 
I  met  over  the  centre  of  the  ark,  and  the  other 
I  two  reached  out  to  the  walls  of  the  most  holy 
place.  Between  these  Cherubim  Jehovah  was 
supposed  to  dwell  (Ex.  25  :  22 ;  Numb.  7  :  89: 
,1  Sam.  3:3;  Ps.  99  :  1). 
I  The  two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  law  was 
.graven  were  placed  in  the  ark  (Ex.  32:  16; 
their  length  and  breadth  is  also  indicated  in 
Ex.  25  :  16 ;  Deut.  10  :  1-5),  and,  we  are  ex- 

?resBly  assured,  nothing  besides  (1  K.  8 :  9). 
he  statement  in  Hebr.  9  :  4,  that  a  golden  vase 
with  manna  (Ex.  16  :  34)  and  Aaron's  rod 
(Numb.  17  :  25)  were  deposited  in  it,  rests  apoa 
a  too  literal  and  inaccurate  apprehension  of 
these  last-quoted  passages  (which  also  led  to  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  the  golden  altar  of  in- 
cense stood  within  the  Holy  of  Holies;  Ex.40: 
5).  In  all  three  passages  the  expression  is, 
"  befure  the  testimony,"  or  "  before  the  ark  of 
testimony,"  which  was  not  in  the  Moat  Uoly, 
but  (Ex.  30  :  6)  in  the  Holy  place.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  room  in  the  arK  for  more  than  the 
law-tables.  Josephus  also  agrees  (Ant.  3,  6.  5) 
with  the  0.  T.  account,  which  renders  the  exist- 
ence of  a  contrary  tradition,  at  least  in  Psies- 
tine,  highly  improbable.  Only  some  later  lal^ 
bins,  and  Araoian  traditions,  include  manna 
•ad  Aaron's  rod  among  the  contents  of  the  ark, 
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vbioh  may  be  tnwed  to  a  like  misnpprehenBioD 
with  tfaat  above  noted.  —  1  be  ark  prepared  in 
tk«  deiert,  and  whieb  was  the  grand  National 
Siaetuary  of  Israel,  seems  to  have  be^n  pre- 
Mrred  antil  the  dettroction  of  tbe  Temple. 
Darin;;  tbe  time  of  tbe  Judges,  it,  with  tbe  Ta- 
beraai:^,  was  located  in  Bethel  (Judges  20 :  26, 
etroDeuusly  rendered  b;  Luther :  "  in  the  house 
if  Ood").  Under  Samuel  it  was  in  Sbilob  (I  S. 
1 : 3,  9 ;  3:3).  From  thence  the  people  took 
it  vitb  them  in  a  battle  against  the  Philistines 
(4:4),  who  captured  it  (4  :  9),  and  retained  it 
(gr  seren  montiis.  When  brought  back,  it  was 
located  in  Kirjath-jearim  (7  :  1).  From  thence 
D*Tid  had  it  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  placed 
bit  in  a  private  house  (2  S.  6  :  3),  and  after- 
vsids  in  a  tent  erected  for  it  (tbe  tabernacle 
prepared  by  Moses  being  in  Qibeon ;  2  Chr.  1 : 
3;  1  Chr.  17  :  39 :  22  :  29 ;  comp.  1  K.  3  :  4) 
«a  Ut  Zion  (2  S.  6  :  17).  When  Solomon  sub- 
lequently  removed  it  to  the  Temple,  in  order 
sppropriately  to  fill  up  the  space  allotted  to  it, 
M  bad  the  above-named  larger  Cherubim  con- 
itmcted.  These  were  not  substituted  for  the 
other  two  (as  Hoffmann  assumes,  in  bis  Volks- 
Bibellexicon,  p.  225) ;  their  sacredness  would 
have  forbidden  this,  besides  that  the  intimations 
(Pi.  47  :  6 ;  68  :  18,  19)  given,  that  the  ark  was 
tU«D  along  on  warlike  expeditions,  imply  that 
th«  lid  continued  to  be  overshadowed  by  the 
therubim.  Subsequentlv  it  must  have  been 
nmoved  by  one  of  the  idolatrous  kings,  Manas- 
nh  sod  AmmoD,  as  its  absence  was  painfullv 
Mt  in  Jeremiah's  day  (Jer.  3  :  16),  and  Josiab 
eommaDded  it  to  be  brought  back  to  the 
temple  (2  Cbron.  35  :  3).  At  the  destruction 
of  tbe  first  temple  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  ap- 

Cto  have  been  burnt  with  it,  at  least  the 
Uuly  place  of  tbe  second  Temple  was 
mply  (Joseph.  BdL  Jud.  5,  5.  5 ;  Taeiiiu  5,  9). 
Aeeurdiog  XaJotna  (5, 2)  an  altar-stone,  elevated 
three  finger-lengths  above  the  floor,  occupied 
tbe  place  of  tbe  ark,  on  which  the  Iligbpriest 
placed  the  censer  on  the  day  of  Atonement. 
Apocryphal  tradition  (2  Mac.  2  :  4,  &c.)  reports 
that  Jeremiah,  by  divine  command,  removed  the 
trk,  before  tbe  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  to  a  cave 
ia  Ml  Pisgab.  This  however  is  the  less  prob- 
sble,  as  that  prophet  (3  :  16)  expresses  more 
•lerated  views  of  the  character  of  future  times, 
ia  which  tbe  Mosaic  ark  will  no  longer  be 
thoogfat  of  or  desired.  Neither  could  it  possess 
the  same  high  significance  during  the  period 
noeeeding  tbe  exile,  as  the  nation  had  lost  its 
■■dependent  position,  and  their  land  had  be- 
Mae  a  province  of  foreign  states.  We  mav, 
hvwever,  also  suppose  (with  Ewald,  Isr..Ge8ch. 
3,  p.  194),  that  the  Jews  after  the  exile  regarded 
the  ark,  as  they  did  the  tost  Drim  and  Thummim 
(Eir.  2 :  63 ;  Neh.  7  :  65),  as  being  too  holy  and 
heavenly  for  any  one  to  presume  to  prepare  one 
after  ttw  pattern  of  the  first,  without  special 
utbority  from  Ood.  According  to  a  late  view, 
the  ark  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  until  the  Mes- 
Mb  ibookl  come  (oomp.  Hev.  11 :  19). 

Yaihinqer.* 

AlUte,  a  descendant  of  Canaan  (0*p*lj/), 

Maed  doubtless  from  the  town  Arka — 'Apxi;, 
PtoL  S,  15 ;  Aro»,  Plin.  5, 16  —  (cf.  Jos.  Antiq. 


1, 6,  2),  distant  32  Roman  miles  fmm  Antaradas, 
and  2i  geographical  miles  northeasterly  from 
tbe  present  Tripoli.  Its  ruins  were  seen  by 
Shaw  (Travels,  234),  and  Bnrckhardt  (Travels, 
I.  pp.  271,  520).  At  a  later  period  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  this  town,  from  its  situation  at  tbe 
northwestern  base  of  Lebanon,  received  tbe  name 
of  Cesarea  Libani,  It  still  exists  in  the  present 
Arkaton.     In  Midrasch   it  is  called    Oplj^ 

^^J^j'^'^,    to    distinguish    it  from  others  of 

similar  name.  Yaibinoir. — Pamoni, 

Aries,  Council*  of.  1)  In  314,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino,  after  the  appeal  of 
the  Donatists,  condemned  at  Rome  in  313.  This 
folly  attended  Synod  confirmed  the  decision  of 
the  Roman  Synod,  and  set  op  22  canons  against 
abuses  of  church  discipline.  2)  In  353,  by  order 
of  tbe  Emperor  Constantios,  who  demanded  and 
obtained  (from  this  Synod)  the  admission  of  tbe 
Arians  into  the  Church,  and  tbe  condemnation 
of  Athanasius.  3)  In  452,  assigned  by  some  to 
the  year  380,  whose  decrees  are  mostly  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Nicene.  4)  In  475,  in  favor  of  Semi- 
Pelagianism.  Herzoo. — Parsons.  _ 

Armenian  Churoh. — Christianity  existed  in 
Armenia  as  early  as  the  2d  cent,  (see  Abagarus), 
but  was  first  extensively  spread  under  Tiridates 
(302),  by  Gregory  the  Illuminator  (see  Art). 
After  406,  schools  were  introduced  by  Sahag, 
and  a  translation  of  tbe  Bible  by  Miebros  (see 
Art.).  The  Armenian  C.  separated  from  the 
Catholic  in  the  6th  and  7th  cent.,  and  embraced 
more  or  less  monophysitio  views.  Religious  dis- 
seBsione  were  thus  added  to  the  civil  feuds  of 
tbe  country.  These  distractions  undermined  its 
political  independence,  and  caused  its  ruin.  A 
general  emigration  followed.  This  however  is 
not  the  place  for  a  history  of  Armenia.  —  Since 
the  Russian  conquest  of  the  province  of  Eriwan, 
tbe  Armenian  Churoh  has  had  its  central  point 
in  Russia,  but  extends  to  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, as  well  as  to  Persia,  Asiatic  and  European 
Turkey,  India,  and  some  Austrian  provinces. 
In  the  wide  dispersion  of  its  members,  their 
political  dependence  and  oppressions,  their  de- 
votion to  trade,  &c.,  they  resemble  the  Jews._ 

The  Armenian  can  no  longer  be  called  a  united 
Churoh,  being  split  into  two  parts,  differing  little 
intrinsically,  yet  violently  opposed  to  each  other ; 
the  one  adheres  to  old  doctrines  and  usages,  and 
denies  tbe  supremacy  of  tbe  Roman  Bishop ;  tbe 
other,  tbe  United  or  Catholic  Armenians,  so 
called  in  distinction  from  the  former,  whom  they 
call  Schismatics.  Since  the  7th  cent,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  heal  the  sohism ;  tbe  first  by 
the  Synod  of  Garin  (C29),  which  adopted  the 
decrees  of  Chalcedon.  This  project  failed.  Since 
the  12th  cent,  these  attempts  have  assumed  more 
importance.  At  various  Synods  in  Armenia  it- 
self (^owi^Zat,  1179,  Sis,  1307,  Atan,  1316,  also 
at  Florence  in  1429),  a  union  with  the  Rumish 
Church  was  advocated  by  tbe  so-called  United 
Brethren,  and  afterward  promoted  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  Mechitarites  (founded  by  and  called 
after  Mecbitar  (see  Art).  This  union  however 
has  not  yet  been  consummated.  Tbe  prepon- 
derance of  intellectual  energy  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  United  Armenians,  who  live  beyond 
ancient  Armenia,  and  come  into  closer  contact 
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■with  European  culture.  Their  mass  litnrfsy  still 
r<>tAinA  some  subordinate  penuliaritieR.  (The 
Cathiilio-Armenian  litur^ry  wafi  translated  fur 
the  first  time  into  German  by  Fr.  X.  Steok  of 
Reutlin);en,  TUbinjren,  1845.) 

In  Lemberfr,  in  Venice,  and  Conatantinnnle, 
tht>y  have  their  own  patriarch.  The  cloister  San 
Lnzora  at  Venice,  founded  by  the  Mechitarists, 
is  an  important  agency  of  the  united  Armenians. 
Iti*  pre!>M  annually  issues  learned  books. 

In  this  article  dissenting  Arntetiiatu  shall 
claim  our  chief  attentiim.  DoctfinaUy,  their 
christiilo);y  inclines  toirard  Monophysitism. 
The  Armenians,  like  the  orthodox  Greek  Church, 
hold  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  alone ;  they  teach  that  Christ  has  re- 
deemed us  from  original  sin,  this  redemption 
being  appropriated  by  baptism.  Fnim  actual 
sins  »e  are  freed  by  repentance  and  confession. 
Ri'pentance  consists  of  confession  and  deeds  of 
penance.  Confession  is  auricular,  and  highly 
commended  as  ointment  for  wounds,  as  a  recon- 
ciliation of  God  with  man.  As  the  sinner  opens 
his  mouth  in  confession,  so  the  door  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  opened.  Penitential  works, 
impoiied  by  the  priests,  consist  in  prayers,  fasts, 
alms,  pilgrimages,  4o.  Prayer  is  mechanical — 
the  pravf  r  of  the  heart  is  unknown  ;  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  and  prayer-books  are  in  a  lan- 
guage unintf  IligiUle  to  must  suppliants.  They 
fast  because  through  Adam's  eating  we  became 
earthly ;  hence  by  fasting  vie  recover  what  he 
lust.  A  peculiar  mode  of  almsgiving  is  to  repair 
on  Sabliaih  and  holydays  to  some  sacred  place, 
and  there  to  divide  a  slaughtered  sheep,  conse- 
crated by  priest  or  monk  with  salt  and  prayer, 
into  two  narts.  ime  for  the  poor  and  clergy,  the  , 
other  to  be  eaten  by  the  offerer.  This  offering,  | 
inAtituted  under  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  is  | 
thought  to  possess  efficacy  to  blot  out  sin. 

The  Armenian  Church  has  seven  sacraments,  I 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Romish  and  Greek 
Churches.  Baptism  consists  in  trine  immersion, ! 
and  is  associated  with  confirmation  or  extreme 
unction,  the  last  very  remarkably,  because  in 
the  dispersion  of  the  people  many  on  their 
death-bed  have  no  priest  at  hand.  After  bap- 
tism fullows  the  communion  after  tho  Grecian 
custom,  which  "avails  for  spiritual  nourishment, 
the  pardon  of  sins,  and  for  watchfulness."  It  is 
a  real  propitiatory  sacrifice.  They  hold  tran- 
substantiation. 

The  saints,  of  whom  Mary  is  chief,  mediate 
our  access  to  God.  An  old  teacher  says:  "As 
strangers  have  no  access  to  the  king  except 
through  princes,  so  we  have  no  access  to  Gud 
but  by  the  mediation  of  the  saints."  This  vene- 
ration uf  saints  extends  also  to  their  images,  on 
which,  at  their  ouuseurallon,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
believed  to  descend  and  to  remain  in  them ; 
wherefore  adoration  is  due  to  them.  The  Ar- 
menians repudiate  a  purgatory,  maintaining  that 
no  penance  can  be  dune  there.  Yet  there  is 
thought  to  be  help  for  those  who  die  in  their 
sins,  as  their  posterity  may  have  prayers  said 
and  masses  ufiered  on  their  behalf,  unless  they 
died  in  mortal  sin,  in  heresy,  without  avowals 
of  repentance.  From  this  view  it  is  plain  that 
it  cannot  be  difficult  for  the  Armenians  to  em- 
brace Romanism.    Id  regard  to  polity,  the  Co- 


ikcHicox  (or  Patriarch),  who  resides  at  the  ctnis- 
tcr  Echmiadzin,  at  Erivan,  now  subject  tn  Rus- 
sia, is  their  highest  ruler.  The  other  patriarchal 
seats,  which  have  very  small  dioceses,  need  not 
be  noticed  here.  The  Patriarch  is  chosen  from 
the  Archbishops  and  Vartaheds.  The  principal 
archbishops  propose  several  men  to  the  emperor 
for  the  dignity,  from  whom  he  selects  one.  The 
Catholicos  has  a  vicar,  who  manages  exti^mal 
affairs,  and  provides  a  council  of  five  or  six 
bishops  and  learned  men  (Vartaheds),  who  enjoy 
great  influence.  The  Catholicos  exclusively 
consecrates  the  holy  oil,  for  which  he  receives 
large  sums.  Altogether  bis  revenues  are  very 
considerable.  Next  tn  him  stand  the  archbishops, 
als4)  called  patriarchs  and  metropolitans,  who 
exercise  the  highest  ecclesiastical  activity  in  the 
dioceses.  They  often  dwell  in  cloisters.  Bishops 
exist  only  in  name,  having  no  dioceses,  but 
living  like  other  monks  in  the  cloister  of  an 
archbishop.  Next  to  the  archbishops  are  the 
Vartaheds  or  Doctors,  a  higher  class  of  mnnki, 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  O.  and  N.  Testa- 
ments and  in  church  doctrine,  whose  office  is  te 
go  about  preaching  and  admonishing  the  people. 
After  these  are  the  priests,  chosen  mostly  from 
the  congregation.  After  consecration  by  the 
archbishop  they  spend  forty  days  in  spiritual 
discipline  in  a  church,  after  which  they  enter 
up<m  their  office.  They  must  be  married,  bat 
only  once ;  if  the  wife  dies  thi*y  become  monks; 
if  thi-y  marry  again  they  forfeit  their  priesthood. 
Their  revenues  are  tithes,  fees,  te. 

All  these,  from  the  Catholicos  to  the  priests, 
form  the  seventh  and  highest  order  of  the  clergy 
—  the  prie-ithood.  The  sixth  grade  comprises 
the  archdeacons,  who  assist  the  priests  at  ninsa; 
the  fifth  the  subdenoms,  who  perform  the  lower 
duties  at  mass ;  the  fourth  the  torchbearers ;  the 
third  exorcists;  the  second  readers;  and  the 
first  and  lowest  the  doorkeepers.  The  four 
lower  grades  must  be  17  years  old,  snbdeacimt 
22,  archdeacons  23,  and  priests  25  or  30  years. 

Cloisters  abound,  but  are  less  numemus  than 
formerly.  The  monks  observe  the  rule  of  St 
Basil.  The  Vartaheds  are  educated  in  them. 
The  cloisters  provide  schools.  Indeed,  the  clois- 
ters were  formerly  the  chief  conservatories  of 
scholarship  and  literatare,  yet  these  scbouls 
have  greatly  declined. 

All  accounts  concerning  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  Armenians  since  the  first 
decode  of  this  century,  are  entirely  unfavorable. 
To  some  Protestant  missionaries,  remarking  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of 
.Mohammedans,  a  bishop  once  said:  "What 
shall  we  preach  to  them  ?  They  believe,  as  we 
do,  in  God,  and  pray  well.  We  could  onlr 
preach  the  Trinity  and  the  divinity  of  Christ. ' 
The  missionaries  referred  to  the  great  difference 
between  Christian!^  and  Islamism,  and  re- 
marked upon  the  Bible  heaven  as  purer  and 
more  elevated  than  the  Moslem  paradise;  the 
bishop  answered:  "I  must  say,  as  one  of  our 
Vartaheds  once  said  to  a  Moslem,  '  Coold  I  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  your  paradise,  I  should 
wish  to  be  there.' " 

The  Armenian  Church  has  a  rich  literatare, 
extending  to  the  time  of  Gregory  Ilium.;  _»»* 
more  recently  the  Mecbitarites  have. merited 
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priise  by  their  new  work«,  «nd  the  puWicfttion 
iS  old  ones,  nnd  espAcially  hy  their  edition  of 
the  BiUe  (1805).  Their  example  hag  aruuAed 
the  dissenting  Armenians  ;  presses  have  been 
Mt  Dp,  and  emf.inyed  in  dinseminating  ancient 
ud  miidem  works  fur  religious  instructioD  and 
general  information. 

Since   1820-30  the   Armenian    Church    has 
been  bn>ught  undpr  the  influence  of  the  Basel 
(and  uther,  especially  the  American  For.*)  Miss.  | 
»>c.    Contact  with  Protestant  missionaries,  the  . 
circulation  of  the   Bil>lc  and  -religious  books 
in  the  Arm.  and  Turkn-Arm.  languages,  have 
awakened  profound  interest  in  Christianity,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  small  evangelical  C(m- 
{[reKatiuns  (though  not  without  exciting  perse-  ■ 
cutiun)  in   Constantinople,   Broosa,  Trebizond, 
Ennmrn,  Aintab,  See.     That  in  Constantinople  | 
especially  was   subjected   to   fiery   trials  for  a 
Mries  uf  vears;  but  though   enfeebled,  it  still  | 
eiixts.     Many  Armenians  labor  as  missionaries  ' 
tmong  their  <ivm  people.     A  Miss.  Seminary,  I 
ettibli.'ibed  at  Bebek,  near  Constantinople,  has 
tire  idy  sent  forth  a  number.   The  Arm.  Colleges 
in  Paris  and  Scutari  contribute  to  this  same  ol)- 
ject.    It  is  true,  the  number  of  evangelical  Ar- 
menians is  still  8mall,  but  may,  under  the  divine 
bleoKing,  prove  as  leaven  to  the  entire  mass. 

On  tlie  Anc.  Hist,  of  the  Armen.,  Mones  Cho- 
rifntu  (5th  cent.),  deserves  notice,  though  in 
part  badly  inter)H)lated.  In  later  times,  a  com- 
plete Ilixt.  of  the  Armen.,  down  to  1784.  has 
been  composed  by  the  Mccliitarite  TsehamUchean 
(tlS23),  from  which  St.  Martin  and  Neumann 
bate  largely  borrowed.  Still  the  works  uf  St. 
Martin,  the  most  thorough  scholar  in  Armenian 
bi^ktry  and  literature,  pos.sess  peculiar  virtue. 
Of  his  various  writings,  we  especially  refer  to 
bis  nuMoires  hinlorique*  el  geographiques  sur 
fameaia,  Paris,  1819,  vol.  II. 

On  the  pre.Hent  condition  of  the  Arm.  Ch.  con- 
snlt,  vet  with  great  caution.  Wiqger'g  Kirchliche  i 
Statistik,  IH42,  I.  Band.  Diltrich's  (Basel  Mis-' 
lionary  at  Sebuscha),  Darstell.  d.  gegenwUrt. 
Zu<taiid.  d.  Arm.  Volkes,  in  the  Basel  Mission. 
Mag.   1832,   4th    No.      See  also   Smith's  and 
Dwiyht'i  Travels  in  the  year  1830-1,  in  the  same 
Va^.,  1835,  No.  4.     Si-e  al8i>  the  same  Mag., 
1(M7.  No.  3.     Also  Mission  Records  of  each  No. 
tfthe  same  Mag. ;  (also  the  Ann.  Reports  of  the 
Amer.  B.  of  Com.  for  Fur.  Miss.,  and  the  Miss. 
Herald  of  the  si\roe  Society,  &c.*)     Fur  the  lite-  • 
Titiire  in  general,  cunsult  Neumann,  Leipsic, 
l!<36.    Later  wurks  on  particular  points   have 
lince  appeared.  Herzog. — Parsonf. 

Amunias,  Arminianiam,  must  not  be  thought 
an  ivil.iu-il  accidental  pbenomenim  in  the  Ke- 
Wmed  Ciiuruh,  but  as  the  vigorous  reactitm  uf 
tn  unduly  suppressed  element  of  the  univer- 
sality of  divioa  grace,  against  the  one-sided  ex- 
clufirenesa  of  unconditional  election,  which  , 
pre<loininatinK  at  first  in  the  entire  Church  of 
the  RerormatKin,  as  a  revival  uf  Augnstinism, 
retained  its  bold  upon  Zwingli,  in  that  section 
distinctively  styled  the  Reformed  Church ;  whilst 
the  Luthentn  Church  overcame  it,  if  not  dogma- 
tieally,  at  least  practically.  Onr  age  is  still  la- 
boring at  the  dogmatical  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  University  of  Leydea  was  the  scene  of 
an  influential  conflict,  not  so  much  uf  the  Zwio-  , 


glian  and  the  Tictnrinns  Calvinistic  dogmatics, 
as  of  a  humanistioo-biblical  tendency,  favored 
by  Zwingli,  and  a  rigid  dogmatism  ;  or  we  might 
also  say:  l>etween  the  mild  indefiniteness  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  nnd  the  predestinnrian 
sternness  of  the  confesiio  bdgica  (see  Art.). 
The  former  was  advocated  by  that  excellent 
man,  whose  name  was  given  to  a  particular 
modification  of  it,  which  dare  hardly  he  desig- 
nated as  Lutberanism  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
although,  when  it  was  condemned,  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  shared  the  sentence. 

I.  James  Arminius,  (Hnrmenxen  or  Herr- 
manns), was  born  in  1500,  at  Oudewater  on 
the  Yssel  (hence  Vettraquinan),  in  South  Hol- 
land. After  the  early  death  of  his  father,  (a 
cutler),  his  talents  secured  the  aid  of  friends 
in  acquiring  a  thorough  education.  Fie  stuilied 
at  Utrecht.  Marburg,  Rotterdam,  and  I  eyden. 
In  Leydcn,  the  renowned  Lambert  Danceus,  was 
his  teacher.  He  also  heard  Beza  at  Geneva. 
Subsequently  he  travelled  through  Italy,  and 
visited  Rome,  where  the  corrupti<m  of  the  papacy 
revealed  to  him  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity  "  in  a 
far  worse  form  than  he  had  ever  conceived  of. 

At  Leyden,  Arminius  w.ts  a  disciple  of  Pnter 
Ramus,  an  oppiment  of  the  predominant  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  lie  thus  incurred  the 
odium  of  Geneva,  and  hail  to  avoid  that  Univer- 
sity for  some  time.  In  Basel,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies,  he  rose  so  rapidly,  that  the 
faculty  wished  to  confer  the  D.  D.  upon  him  in 
his  22<1  year.  He  modestly  declined  the  honor. 
H»  had  scarcely  returned  to  his  native  land  in 
1587,  when  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Am- 
sterdam (1588).  and  soon  became  very  popular. 
Here  he  arrived  at  those  opinions  which  ren- 
dered him  so  famous,  but  also  embittered  his 
life.  Amongst  the  advocates  of  universal  grace, 
who  prepared  the  way  for  .\rminius.  a  talented 
layman.  Dirick  Volhaerta  zoon  Kornhert,  had 
gained  great  applause  for  his  attacks  upon  the 
Reformed  Church,  to  which,  however,  be  ad- 
hered on  the  whole,  and  upon  Calvin's  doctrine 
of  predestination.  He  could  not  be  convinced 
of  his  errors,  and  was  at  last  proclaimed  ft 
heretic.  The  church-council  now  requested 
Arminius  tn  refute  his  writings.  Meanwhile 
the  dispute  arose  between  infralapsarians  of 
Delft,  and  the  snpralapsarians.  The  former 
declared  that  the  fall  itself  was  predestinated. 
Against  this  also,  Arminius,  was  asked  to  defend 
the  views  of  Bexa.  The  attempt  started  doubts 
in  his  own  mind,  which,  however,  he  concealed, 
until  accused  of  Pelagianism,  on  account  of  a 
mild  explanation  of  Rom.  vii.  14.  He  was 
summoned  before  the  magistrates,  and  promised 
not  to  teach  any  thing  opposed  to  their  confes- 
sion, or  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  But  still 
adhering  to  his  milder  exposition  of  the  predes- 
tinarian  passages  of  the  Bible,  he  was  atcain 
accused  nir  a  sermon  on  Rom.  ix.,  A.  D.  1593. 
Repeated  investigations,  and  conferences  with 
Guniua  of  Leydcn,  confirmed  his  views,  which 
were  shared  by  his  friend  Uytenbogaert,  a  dis- 
tinguished preacher  at  the  Hague.  He  also 
opposed  those  zealots  in  Holland,  who  demanded 
an  annual  pledge  from  the  preachers,  to  abide 
bv  the  confession  of  faith  and  the  catechism. 
His  urtboduxy  was  therefore  suspected  already 
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bout  to  be  called  to  Leyden  as    suhjecios    relinquere  el  condemnare  fanqiinm  a 
Giinius'  death,   1603.     A  con-  j  Chr.  alienos.     lo.  iii.  5G.     The  second  declares, 


when  he  was  abi 

professor,   after    .  ,  ^ 

fereiiii.-  with  his  future  colleague  Goraanis,  re-  [that  J.  Chr.  died  for  all  who  appropriiite  his 

moved   thts.-   doubts,   for  like   Augustine  and    merits  by  faith.     ""-"--'■   >■ — ■■ -'■■' 

others,  he  rejected  I'elaginniam. 


Nevertheless, 
in  1604,  he  quarrelled  with  Gomarus  about  pre- 
destination. Arminiua  maintained,  that  Mtwii- 
chaeisni,  and  similar  errors,  were  to  be  shunned 
as  well  as  Pelagianism.  Ho  also  charged  G. 
•with  making  God  the  author  of  sin.  On  the 
other  side,  G.  complained  that  A's  doctrine  was 
more  calculated  to  make  men  proud,  than  that 
of  the  Romanists,  by  denying  our  dependence 
upon  God  for  an  upright  disposition.  The 
Geneva  doctrine  of  predestinatiim,  which  was 
being  rapidly  disseminated,  subjected  A.  to  still 
stronger  suspicions.  To  settle  the  controversy, 
a  General  Synod  was  convened  in  1G06.  In 
1608,  Arminius  and  Gomarus  had  a  conference, 
but  without  lasting  results.  The  learned  and 
mild  Arminius  was   summoned  to  eternity,  in 


The  third:  hominein  saiutarem 
Jidem  a  se.  ipso  non  habere,  because,  by  the  power 
of  his  free  will  in  statu  defer.tionis  et  peccati,  he 
can  neither  think  nor  do  any  good  thing,  such  a« 
faith  is.  The  fuurlh,  that  divine  grace  ia  ini- 
Hum,  progressum  et  perfectioiiem  omnit  bimi, 
even  in  the  regenerate,  who  cannot  will  or  do 
the  least  good  without  it ;  nevertheless  it  is  not 
irresistibilis.  The  ffih  adds,  that  those  who 
by  faith  Chrislo  iimlo  ac  proinde  spiritm  ejus 
rivijicanlis  parlicipes,  fully  (abunde)  receive 
powers,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  are  able  to  overcome  devils,  sin,  the 
world,  and  their  own  flesh.  An  additional 
clause,  "  how  the  regenerated  might  relapse 
acain,  can  only  be  decided  according  to  tlie 
Scriptures,"  was  modided  by  the  Remonstrants 
in   1611,  when   they   positively   declared,  that 


the  midst  of  the  rising  storm,  (fOct.  19,  1609.)  |  divine  grace  might  be  lost. 


But  his  adherents   survived  him.     His  work 
were  published   in   Leyden,  in  1629.     Biogr.a- 
phies  by  Caspar  Brandt,  and  Vjy  Petrus  Bertius. 

II.  Arminianism  appeared  as  a  distinct  occle- 
giastical  society  only  after  the  death  of  Arminius, 
and  against  his  intention.  But  as  liis  followers 
went  to  greater  lengths  than  he  did,  his  own 
doctrine  of  grace  and  predestination,  which 
nearly  agrees  with  the  Lutheran  view,  —  that 
Gild  [oh  priTvisam  Jidem)  receives  into  favor  all 
who  should  follow  his  call  in  faith  —  must  bo 
distinguished  from  the  later  Arminian  doctrine. 
But  Arminianism  acquired  influence  not  only 
by  insisting  upon  universal  grace,  but  by  encou- 
raging a  liberal  spirit  in  religious  and  moral 
questions.  While  many  of  its  opponents  desired 
to  have  the  Bible  explained  in  strict  accordance 
•with  the  symbolical  books,  Arminianism  resisted 
the  binding  force  of  creeds. 

The  attempt  to  put  Conrad  Worattus  (f  1622) 
in  Arminius'  place  at  Leyden,  was  defeated  by 
James  I.  of  England,  who  threatened  to  dissolve 
iance  with  the  States-General  of  Holland, 


Their  opponents  published  a  Contra-remon- 
strancp,  in  less  moderate  terms.  Further  ilii- 
cussions  engendered  more  strife.  The  Stales- 
General  of  Holland,  therefore,  in  16U,  furbid 
further  disputes,  and  enjoined  forbearance.  The 
Contra-remonstrants  opposed  the  government; 
whereas  the  Remonstrants,  especially  Grotius, 
defended  it.  With  all  this  was  combined  a  po- 
litical struggle  of  the  republican  party,  to  which 
Grotius  belonged,  and  of  which  the  venerable 
Oldenbarnevelt  was  leader.  —  with  the  monar- 
chical party  of  Maurice  of  Orange. 

2.  To  settle  this  bitter  controversy,  the  famous 
Synod  of  Dort  was  convened  (Nov.  13,  161*,  to 
May  9,  1019  —  see  Art.),  over  which  John  Bu- 
germann,  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  lieroon- 
strants,  presided.  This  Synod,  like  the  Council 
of  Trent,  acted  as  accuser  and  judge  at  the 
same  time.  It  imperiously  rejected  the  Art.  of 
the  Remonstrants,  and  endorsed  the  CoiiJ.  Bel- 
gica.  About  200  Remonstrants  were  deposed; 
those  who  would  not  keep  silence  were  banished. 
Oldenbarnevelt's  execution,   and  Grotius's  im- 


tbe  a ^ ^ ^„  „^ -. ,|^ - 

if  they  tolerated  him.     Arminianism   was  thus    prisonment,  were  owing  to  political  causes.    IBO 
brought  under  the  reproach  of  Socinianism  ;  and  '  Remonstrants,  most  of  whom  were  assembled 


the  subsequent  mingling  of  the  two,  and  their 
mutual  encouragement  of  freer  modes  of  thought, 
show  that  this  reproach  was  not  entirely  un- 
founded. The  history  of  Arminianism  after  the 
death  of  Arm.  may  be  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods: 1)  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1018;  2)  from 
that  time  until  the  toleration  in  Holland;  3) 
until  modern  times. 

1.  This  party,  assailed  by  enemies  whose 
hatred  daily  increased,  and  finding  the  contro- 
yersy  spread  among  the  people,  presented  (1610) 
to  the  States -General  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland,  a  Remonstrance,  in  five  articles, 
•nhence  they  received  their  favorite  name  of 
RemnnstraiUs.  Thojirst  of  these  Arts,  affirms: 
Deum  o'temo  immvtablli  decreio  in  J.  Chr.Jilio 
tun  ante  jacla  mundi  fnndamcnta  sfaluisse,  ejc 
lapso  peccatit  obnoxio  humano  genere  illos  in 
Chri-sto,  propter  Chr.  et  per  Chr.  servare,  qui 
spiritus  sancti  gratia  in  eiindem  ejus  Jil.iiim  cre- 
dunt  et  in  ea  Jideiqtie  obedientia  per  eandem  gra- 

tiam  in  Jinem  perscverant ;  contra  vcrn  ens,  qui  ,  r. --^       i       ■  ,     i 

non  convertuntur  et  infidcks,  in  peccato  et  irae   fe.isio,  in  25  chapt.,  celebraicd  for  its  proloi 


in  Amsterdam,  presented  a  defence,  in  which 
they  refuted  the  charge  made  ag:iin8t  some  of 
its  members,  of  implication  in  a  cnnspiraey 
against  the  Prince  Stadtholdcr.  This,  t"getliur 
with  the  publication  of  the  acts  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  both  by  the  Remonstrants  and  their  op- 
ponents (1620),  served  to  dispose  the  gomn- 
ment  more  favorably  towards  the  former.  \V  ben 
llcnrtj  succeeded  Maurice  as  StadthoMi>r(l(i'-5), 
they  were  tcderated  for  the  first  time,  arid  in 
1030  a  decree  gave  them  liberty  to  reside  in  all 
the  cities  and  villages  of  Holland,  and  to  build 
churches  and  schools.  This  was  done  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Rotterdam.  But  during  this  season 
of  peace  their  numbers  decreased.  Their  mis- 
sion too  was  fulfilled—  for  Holland  favored  reli- 
gious tolerance.  In  1621  they  were  admilteil 
into  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  where  they  built 
Friedrichsstadt,  in  which  place  their  congrcg*- 
tion  still  flourishes.  . 

During  this  period  their  distinguished  iheol"- 
gian.  Simon  JCpi.icopius,  prepared  a  Ltitin  lo«- 
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MM  snd  clearness  (first  printed  in  1621  in  a 
Dutch  translation,  then  in  Latin  in  1622).  It  is 
tk«  most  complete  and  reliable  exhibition  of  the 
doetriaes  of  this  party.  A  Centura  of  this  Con- 
tutio  was  pnblisned  by  five  professors  of  Ley- 
oen.  The  aathor  replied  in  an  Apologia  (1630, 
4to.  See  also  the  Catechisms  of  Uytenbogaert 
nd  PnsTostios). 

3.  From  this  time  the  Arminians  continued 
to  exert  infinence  as  a  theological  party,  rather 
tJMD  as  a  sect.  Their  form  of  government, 
(fasfted  by  Uytenbogaert,  is  very  simple.  Their 
Itighest  judicatory  is  an  annual  Synod  (composed 
of  tU  the  ministers  of  their  churches,  now  num- 
bering 21,  a  professor  of  their  seminary,  and 
delegates  of  the  congregations),  held  alternately 
is  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  They  consider 
themselves  a  part  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

A  succession  of  illustrious  men  has  adorned 
the  Arminian  party.  Their  seminary  at  Am- 
iterdsm  was  especially  celebrated,  although  it 
had  but  two  professors,  one  of  theology  and 
dinrch  history,  and  one  of  philosophy.  Its 
Ibst  professor  was  Simon  Episcopius  (properly 
Biieop,  bom  1583,  1 1643,  at  Amsterdam ;  see 
his  life,  by  Limborch,  1701),  author  of  an  un- 
finished, but  lucid  and  original  system  of  the- 
oImt,  practically  treated  (Inttitt.  iheoU.  libb.  IV. 
1650-51).  His  successor  was  Stephen  Curcetr 
few  (tl645).  By  their  side  stands  the  re- 
ttowned  statesman  and  scholar,  Hugo  Grotius 

teArt.).    These  were  succeeded  by  Philip  v, 
barch    (b.   1633,   tl714,   whose    Theologia 
Chrittiana,   1686,   is  the  most  complete    and 
admirably  written  system  of  the  Remonstrants), 
Mrian  van  Cattenburgh  (f  1737),  and  Jean  le 
dert  (aericus,   b.  1657,  at  Geneva,  +1736). 
The  last  two  ably  defended  the  principle  of  ex- 
poooding  the  Scriptures  independently  of  the 
Bjinb.  books,  and  of  freedom  of  conscience  in 
wlipon ;  their  opinions  exerted  a  great  influ- 
ence  iu  the  Reformed  Church,  and  were  largely 
.  inttrumental  in  removing  the  bondage  of  a  rigid 
t^mbolixm.    John  Jacob  Wetstein,  of  Basel,  the 
peat  Bible  critic  Q 1754),  was  also  professor  in 
this  institution.     This  party  still  flourishes  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  maintains  its  reputation 
for  learning ;  but  other  elements  of  the  most 
divene  nature  have  united  with  it.    It  is  neces- 
My  to  distinguish  between  the  old  genuine 
Armlnians  {Quinquarticulare»)  and  the  spuri- 
M*,  less  positive,  partly  Antitrinitarian  Remon- 
itnuits  (like  Daniel  Brenius,  a  pupil  of  Episco- 
piu).     Episcopius    already    defends    himself 
I^DSt  the  charge  of  Socinianism,  in  his  Verua 
Tualogtu  Remonstrant.    Nevertheless,  the  re- 
Barks  of  Hagenbach  are  correct  (Hist,  of  Doctr. 
n.  2.  3  233).     Many  Socinians  joined  the  Armi- 
liians.  A  certain  Philalethes  Aretophilus  (1770) 
Wy  remarks,  that  their  characteristic  doctrine 
i*  this,  that  they  acknowledged  all  as  brethren 
*ho  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  oar  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and 
*ho  live  according  to  this  faith.     Le  Clero  (In- 
trod.  to  bis  Trans,  of  Hammond's  Paraphr.  of 
the  N.  T.,  1699)  declares,  still  more  loosely,  that 
they  excluded  none  from  church  fellowship  but 
idolaters,  despisers  of  the  Bible,  ke.    Is  it  sur- 
IMisiDg  that  tbejr  sank  into  the  shallowest  ra- 
tioulum  T    Yet  in  modem  days  they  too  have 
17 


been  raised  to  a  living  faith.  We  cannot  won- 
der that  their  doctrine,  with  its  semipelagian 
tendency,  has  often  been  designated  as  Roman* 
istio.  ifShler  (Symbolik,  2d  and  6th  ed.)  ao 
knowledged  the  resemblance. 

For  historical  accounts  of  the  Remonstrants 
we  refer  to  the  works  of  Uytenbogaert,  Limborcb, 
Gerhard  Brandt,  and  especially  Jacob  Regen- 
boog.  See  also  HiUesii  hist,  concil.  Dordrac, 
Hamb.  1724,  and  Matfh.  Oraf,  Beitrag  z. 
Kenntn.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Synode  v.  Dort,  Basle, 
1825.  The  writings  enumerated  in  A.  van  Cat- 
tenburgh's  Biblioth.  script.  Remonstr.  (AmsteL 
1728,  8vo.)  throw  much  light  upon  their  tbeolo- ' 
gical  opinions.  O.  S.  Francke  very  thoroughly 
discusses  their  doctrines  (de  hist,  dogmat.  Armin. 
Kiliae,  1813).  Also  C.  J.  W.  Moacht  (hist,  sentt. 
Remonstr.  de  rebus  ad  relig.  et  conscient.  spectan- 
tibus).  The  account  of  the  second  Jubilee  of  the 
Seminary  of  the  Remonstrants  at  Amsterdam, 
in  Illgen's  Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Theol.  1843,  H.  1,  pp. 
63-175,  written  by  A.  des  Armorie  can  der  Hot- 
ten,  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  van  Rhyn, 
is  very  instructive.  Pelt. — Krotd. 

ArmiTlId,  Antony  (bora  Feb.  6,  1612),  was 
the  twentieth  child  of  Antony  A.  (born  1560, 
t  Dec.  1619),  a  member  of  the  Paris  Parliament. 
The  familv  originally  resided  in  Auvergne,  and 
were  mostly  Reformed.  But  our  subject's  grand- 
father had  relapsed  into  Romanism.  The 
Jesuits  wittily  derived  their  name  from  ofvovjuu 
^  deny.  Young  Antony,  after  first  reading 
law,  was  induced  by  St.  Cyran  to  study  theo- 
logy. In  1641  he  became  a  priest;  in  1643  a 
member  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  Jansenists  styled 
him  "  the  groat  Arnauld."  From  the  first  he 
was  a  rigid  predestinarian,  but  did  not  fully 
penetrate  the  system  until  after  his  union  with 
Port- Royal.  His  first  work ;  De  la  friquente 
communion,  &o.  (1643 ;  the  7th  ed.  in  1683), 
exposes  the  evil  of  frivolous,  frequent  commu- 
nion, and  without  earnest  preparation.  The 
book  caused  great  excitement.  The  Jesuits, 
though  not  expressly  named,  felt  themselves  hit, 
and  sought  its  condemnation.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  have  Arnauld  himself  sent  to  Rome ;  he 
escaped  by  concealment.  In  this  concealment, 
with  occasional  intervals,  be  spent  32  years, 
during  which  he  wrote  most  of  bis  works.  In 
January,  1656,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Sor- 
bonne for  defending  Jansenism.  Rather  than 
sanction  this  expulsion,  80  doctors  followed  him. 
lie  now  suggested  to  Pascal  the  lettres  a  un  pro- 
vincial,  and  aided  in  their  preparation. 

During  the  ten  years  of  his  public  life  (1669- 
1679),  Arnauld's  pen  was  less  active.  But  his 
acquaintance  was  sought  by  many  distinguished 
persons.  Leibnitz  applied  to  him  with  his  plan 
fur  reconciling  the  Lutheran  and  Romish 
Churches.  Arnauld  listened,  hoping  in  reality 
to  convert  Leibnitz.  The  latter,  however,  gained 
the  greater  influence,  especially  through  his 
philosophical  views.  (See  their  correspondence 
in  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  ed.  Pertz.)  Arnauld, 
nevertheless,  adhered  to  Des  Cartes'  system. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  France  had 
no  room  for  so  candid  an  advocate  of  ecclesias- 
tical freedom.  He  was  beset  with  spies,  his 
letters  were  searched,  and  he  was  subjected  to 
contumely,  because  he  would  not  denounce  those 
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Jansenist  bishops  who  resisted  the  king's  poli- 
tical pretensions.  To  escape  this  maltreatment 
he  fled  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  In  other 
matters,  also,  it  was  Arnauld's  misfortune  to  be 
kept  frqm  his  friends,  and  {torn  contending  for 
the  darlinn;  idea  of  his  life,  the  freedom  of  the 
Church.  Having  written  upon  the  "  regal  ques- 
tion," in  defence  of  "  one  of  the  best  of  Popes," 
his  nephew  Pomponne  informed  him  that;  efforts 
were  making  to  seize  his  person,  and  that  Am- 
sterdam was  bis  only  place  of  safety.  The 
clergy,  to  please  the  king,  proclaimed  the  four 
Articles  of  Gallican  Freedom,  but  Arnauld 
would  not  defend  their  conduct.  Meanwhile  he 
kept  an  agent  at  Rome,  through  whom  he  sought 
to  prerent  the  condemnation  of  the  Articles, 
lest  that  might  hinder  the  conversion  of  Pro- 
testants ;  but  his  zeal  was  unappreciated.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  persuade  the  king, 
if  be  wished  to  have  the  bishops  sustained, 
whom  he  bad  appointed  without  the  Pope,  to 
call  a  National  Council,  and  restore  the  right 
of  electing  them  to  the  Chapters.  He  thus 
sought  to  effect  his  great  purpose  by  securing 
mutual  concessions.  Both  Pope  and  king,  how- 
ever, disregarded  Arnauld's  opinion,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  was  sacrificed.  Arnauld 
complained  bitterly :  "  The  injury  inflicted  upon 
religion  and  the  Church,  by  forbidding  transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  ana  preventing  the  chil- 
dren of  Qod  from  reading  what  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  permitted  to  be  written  for  them,  grieves 
me  no  less  than  the  sacrifice  of  Gallican  Free- 
dom." His  invectives  against  William  of 
Orange  having  forced  him  to  c|uit  Utrecht,  be 
spent  the  next  fifteen  years  in  exiled  seclusion  in 
Brussels.  After  1C90  the  enmity  of  Louis  XIV., 
William,  and  the  Jesuits,  compelled  him  to 
wander  about  for  a  long  time  unprotected. 
During  this  period  be  unweariedly  opposed  the 
Jesuits  —  especially  by  his  Morale  pratique  d. 
Jisuites.  They  retorted  with  plots  and  lies. 
He  was  solicited  to  return  to  France,  but  refused 
unless  his  imprisoned  and  exiled  friends  were 
also  released.  After  1C85  he  maintained  intimate 
fellowship  with  Quesnel,  whose  "Meditations 
upon  the  duty  of  reading  the  Scriptures,"  he 
commended.  His  last  work:  " Eifiexiona  siir 
Viloquence  d.  predicaieurs,"  vindicated  pulpit 
eloquence.  His  mental  vigor  to  the  last  was 
surprising.  He  died  in  Brussels,  Aug.  8,  1694. 
His  heart  was  carried  to  Port-Royal ;  bis  body 
was  secretly  buried  in  a  church  of  Brussels.  His 
meekness  in  life,  and  the  fact  of  bis  sepulchre 
being  a  secret,  led  his  friends  to  compare  bim 
to  Moses. 

His  numerous  writings  (320  in  all)  were  not 
published  in  a  collected  form  until  1775. 
Oeuvres  compleles  d.  M.  Ant.  Arnauld,  Lausanne, 
1775-83,  48  Tom.  45  vol.  in  4to. 

Reuchlik. — Apple. 

Arndt,  John,  born  at  Ballenstadt,  in  Anhalt 
(1555),  in  his  youth  already  nourished  by  the 
writings  of  Catholic  mystics,  such  as  Bernhard, 
Kempis,  and  Tauler,  began  bis  studies  in  the 
new  University  of  Helmstsedt,  1576.  In  1577  he 
went  to  Wittenberg,  where  Cryptocalvinism  had 
shortly  before  been  doomed  by  the  subscription 
of  the  Formula  Concordiae.  Polycarp  Lyser,  a 
steadfast  Lutheran,  here  became  his  teacher  and 


friend.  Recommended  by  him  to  Strasbnrg,  be 
became  a  pupil  in  ifieolof/y  of  the  rigid  Lutheran 
Pappus;  in  humanioribus  of  the  celebrated 
Calvinist  Sturm.  After  a  brief  stay  at  Stras- 
burg,  he  (1579)  went  to  Basel,  where  Lutheran- 
ism  bad  gained  the  ascendency  through  the 
efforts  of  Sulcer.  Here  medicine  also  captivated 
him.  He  had  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  this 
from  his  youth,  but  was  induced  to  change  bis 
course  by  a  deliverance  from  severe  illness. 
Theodore  Zwinger,  then  Professor  of  Morality, 
and  subsequently  of  Medicine,  at  Basel,  became 
bis  teacher.  lie  returned  to  Ballenstadt  in 
1581,  and  taught  school.  In  1583  he  received  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  village  of  Badebom, 
in  Anhalt,  in  1583.  Circumstances  soon  arose 
here  which  subjected  him  to  persecution.  Duke 
John  George,  brother-in-law  of  the  Count  Pala- 
tine Casimir,  began  to  show  his  inclination  to- 
wards the  Reformed  faith  (which  he  publifcly 
avowed  in  1596),  by  the  abolition  of  exorcism 
and  images.  Arndt  could  not  yield,  and  was 
deposed  in  1590.  But  during  the  same  year  he 
found  an  asylum  at  Quedlinburg,  where  he  met 
some  kindred  spirits,  such  as  Leopold.  For 
seven  years,  however,  the  congregation  at  Quod- 
linburg  occasioned  him  severe  sorrow  and  trials. 
At  length,  in  1599,  after  heavy  pecuniary  lo!<,--e«, 
he  was  allowed  to  accept  a  call  to  St.  Martin's 
church  at  Brunswick.  A  letter  to  John  Ger- 
hard, dated  1003,  exhibits  the  theological  posi- 
tion of  Arndt  at  this  time.  He  finds  fault  with 
Biblical  commentators:  "guosdam  tantum  in 
cortice  haerere,  plurimos  non  in  spiritu  sed  ex 
came.  Bemardua  in  spiritu  acripsit  el  Kempi- 
sius  et  Macarius,  Spinaeus  et  quidam  Grandensii, 
aed  poatillam  ejua  non  magnam  facia,  et  Augu*- 
tini  qucedam.  Inter  omnea  philoaophoa  neininetn 
acio,  qui  ex  apiritu  acripserit  (mi  ubi  cult  spir(U) 
praeter  unum  Senecam."  He  is  in  doubt  whe- 
ther he  shall  recommend  the  Commentaries  of 
Gualter  and  Aretius  (both  Swiss)  or  not,  and 
desires  more  time  to  think  of  the  matter. 

In  1005  the  first  book  of  "  True  Christianity^' 
was  published,  at  which  time  he  continued  his 
pastorate  in  Brunswick  with  favor  and  success. 
The  character  of  his  labors  at  that  time  may  be 
gathered  from  the  reason  for  the  publication  of 
this  work,  given  towards  the  close  of  bis  life 
(1621),  in  a  letter  to  Duke  Augustus:  "I  de- 
sired 1)  to  withdraw  the  minds  of  students  and 
ministers  from  theological  disputes ;  2)  to  lead 
away  Christians  from  a  dead  to  a  living  faith  ; 
3)  to  lead  them  from  mere  knowledge  and  theory 
to  the  actual  practice  of  faith  and  godliness ; 
and  4)  to  show  what  is  a  true  Christian  life, 
which  is  one  with  true  faith;  and  what  the 
Apostle  means  when  he  says:  'I  live;  yet  not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.' "  This  first  book 
was  welcomed  throughout  Germany,  in  palaces 
and  cottages;  as  early  as  1615  a  reprint  ap- 
peared in  Switzerland,  with  the  title :  "  The 
death  of  Adam  and  the  life  of  Christ"  But  at 
home,  his  colleagues,  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  the  book,  could  not  restrain  their  enmity  to- 
wards him.  The  burgomaster  and  one  of  his 
colleagues  stood  by  him,  yet  he  felt  himself  so 
greatly  oppressed,  that  his  letters  t<>  Gerhard 
(l^pp.  virorum  eruditorum  ad  Joh.  Gtrhardum 
ex  MS.  ed.  A.  G.  M.  Raiddio,  1740)  are  filled 
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«ith  bitter  complaints,  and  yearnings   after 
lieaT«n. 

A  second  inSproved  edition  of  the  first  book 
ipp«ared  in  1607.  He  was  entreated,  especially 
by  Gerhard,  to  issne  the  three  other  books ;  but 
Ih  complained  (ep.  26inRaidel):  "As  eTerything 
here  is  subject  to  the  censorship  of  the  Ministe- 
liom,  I  am  unable  to  publish  them,  owing  to 
the  enmity  of  my  colleagues."  He  presented 
the  manuscript  to  his  friend  Gerhard  in  1608, 
nthoot  stipulating  that  it  should  be  printed. 
During  the  same  year  he  received  a  call  from 
Eisleben,  by  -which  he  was  delivered  "  from  his 
ttTj  furnace,"  and  he  now  believed  ho  might 
comply  with  the  desire  to  publish  the  other  parts 
of  his  work.  The  first  complete  edition  we 
how  of  is  that  of  Magdeburg,  1610 ;  but  as  it 
does  not  profess  to  bo  the  first,  it  was  probably 
weceded  by  one  in  1609  (Scharjf,  tupptementum 
tut.  litUque  Amdtianae,  1787,  p.  83).  In  Eis- 
leben he  fully  enjoved  what  had  been  denied  at 
Brunswick,  not  only  the  esteem  of  his  patrons, 
the  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  but  also  that  of  his 
nperior,  the  pastor  of  the  principal  church,  and 
G.  S.  Sletipner,  who  had  inducea  the  patrons  to 
chooce  Arndt  Yet  he  was  not  permitted  to 
remain  long  at  Eisleben,  where  he  had  exhibited 
great  faithfulness  towards  his  flock,  especially 
aaring  the  prevalence  of  a  plague.  Upon  Ger- 
bsrd'a  recommendation,  he  received  a  call,  in 
1(11,  from  the  Duke  of  Zelle,  to  become  court- 
cbaplain  and  general  superintendent.  Although 
bit  patrons  protested  against  his  removal,  Arndt 
believed  that  the  great  importance  of  this  field 
tendered  it  proper  for  him  to  accept.  After  a 
eonference  between  the  princes,  the  Count  of 
Idansfeld  granted  a  friendly  dismission.  As- 
nated  bv  the  devoted  Duke  Christian,  Arndt, 
from  this  period  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1621,  labored  with  great  success  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  religion  in  the  duchy  of  Liine- 
barg. 

In  the  character  of  bis  piety,  Arndt  was  dis- 
foguisbed  even  from  the  better  theologians  of 
hiadiy.  While  we  look  in  vain  to  tnem  for 
eridences  of  a  more  living  union  between  Christ 
aad  the  believer ;  and  but  rarely  meet  with  ez- 
preuioDs  which  evince  a  warmer  participation 
of  the  feelings,  or  the  spiritual  self-discipline  of 
the  inner  man ;  we  find  all  this  appropriately 
txpreesed  in  Amdt's  writings.  This  devout  man 
M  ilwajB  the  same,  even  in  the  confidential  out- 
Wnrin<5  of  his  heart  to  bis  friends.  (See  Ep. 
^')  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  met  with  a 
tingle  one,  in  that  small  circle  of  theologians  in 
<*<  Jfrri  decades  of  the  17th  century,  distin- 
goiihed  for  their  practical  Christian  earnestness 
ud  eoneem  for  the  evils  of  the  Church,  in 
vhom  we  find  an  e^uaf  thirst  for  sanotifioation, 
ud  so  much  happiness  in  God.  Although  his 
eoUeagues  embittered  bis  life,  at  his  departure 
the  superintendent,  "Wagner,  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing euloginm  in  the  acts  of  the  ministerium : 
W  j>&eWtt»,  eandidus,  pius  rf  docttts.  Truth- 
wp^  and  modest,  ho  often  yielded  to  friendly 
cntieism,  although  he  might  have  supported  his 
"era  by  Luther  and  other  authorities.  But  he 
tpnld  also  boldly  defend  himself  against  mali- 
woiis  slanders.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1620 : 
'I  Kjoiea  that  I  suffer  somewhat,  and  would 


rather  snSer  a  thousand  times  more,  than  bury 
my  humble  talent  He  showed  the  same  firm- 
ness in  exercising  his  right  to  exchange  the 
charge  of  Eisleben  for  that  of  Zclle,  against  the 
opinion  of  the  faculty  at  Wittenberg.  In  Qued- 
linburg  and  Eisleben  his  fidelity  and  afiectioa 
were  proven,  not  merely  by  bis  zealous  spiritual 
ministrations,  but  also  by  such  beneficence  as 
led  to  the  charge,  that  he  made  gold  by  means 
of  the  philosopher's  stone.  In  reference  to  this 
charge,  to  prove  which  many  stories  have  beea 
invented,  we  must  say  that  his  early  inolination 
to  medicine  led  him  to  study  Paracelsus,  and 
the  medical  mysticism  of  that  day,  which,  as  be 
says  himself,  was  rejected  by  the  universities, 
but  practised  by  the  most  celebrated  physicians. 
As  Gerhard  made  use  of  his  medical  knowledge 
at  Heldburg,  so  Arndt  continued  bis  medical 
studies  to  nis  50th  year  (quantis  vigiliis,  he 
writes,  1601,  ego  utriusifue  medicma  (that  of 
Paracelsus  and  Golen)  sim  rimalus,  mihi  mullo- 
mm  annorum  labores  practici  posaunt  esse  testes^, 
and  gave  medical  advice  and  recipes  to  his 
friends.  In  a  letter  of  1601  Up.  2)  he  speaks 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  Galen  and  Para- 
celsus, and  makes  a  confession,  from  which  we 
conclude  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with 
alchemy.  "Praeter  saeros  labores,"  he  writes, 
"  aliqiiid  temporis  et  meditalionum  impendo 
Spagiricis  (Chemistry,  from  aitav  and  oyciptw) 
»n  auri  resolutions  philosophico-medica,  in  qua 
gumma  medicinas  et  gemmarum,  laboro."  His 
friend  Christ.  Hirsch,  pastor  in  Eisleben  (1039), 
anonymously  published  several  alchymistic  Ro- 
sicrucian  writings.  However,  as  solutions  of 
gold  were  then  also  used  for  medicinal  pur- 

Eoses,  it  is  a  question  what  Amdt's  object  may 
ave  been,  although  be  expressly  refers  to  this 
Eoint.  The  following  words  follow  those  quoted 
efore:  "Video,  id  {studium  spagiriaicum) 
negleetum  nostris  iemporibus  multorum  magno- 
rum  virorum  mala,  et  sa^itatis  Jaciura."  That 
the  testimony  of  Godfrey  Arnold,  that  Arndt 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosicru- 
cia,n  Jama  Jraternitatis,  is  unreliable,  has  lately 
been  shown  by  Henke  (Deutsche  Zeitschrift, 
1852,  No.  35). 

Besides  his  principal  works,  the  following 
pnblications  deserve  mention:  Monographia, 
1596,  concerning  the  true  use  and  abuso  of 
images;  however,  in  a  letter  of  1605,  he  ex- 
presses himself  dissatisfied  with  this  work; 
Oarden  of  Paradise,  1612 ;  Short  Opinion  con- 
cerning tV.  Weigel's  dialogum  de  Christianismo, 
1615  (in  the  Apologetica  Amdtiana,  1706,  p. 
135) ;  Pbsiils  on  the  Gospels  for  Sundays  and 
festivals,  1615  ;  An  Explanation  of  the  Psalms, 
1617 ;  Short  repetition  and  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  true  Christianity,  1620.  As  the  mystics  of 
that  day,  like  the  Gnostics  in  former  days,  were 
not  afraid  to  use  piafratts,  we  find  several  pub- 
lications falsely  ascribed  to  him,  such  as  mgste- 
rium  de  xncarnaiioni  verbi,  which  appeared  in 
1689,  and  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  an 
original  of  1599.  Besides  the  well-known  work 
of  Thomas  h.  Kempis,  none  has  been  printed  and 
translated  as  often  as  Arndt'a  "  True  Chris- 
tianity," the  MS.  of  which  he  disposed  of  for  a 
few  copies  of  the  book.  The  first  book  appeared 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  1605;  a  second 
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edition,  with  improvements  suggested  by  Pisca- 
tor,  appeared  in  Jena.  In  1609  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  four  books  was  published  at  Magde- 
burg. Latin  editions,  as  that  of  LUneburg, 
1695,  contain  a  fifth  boolc,  and  even  a  sixth, 
comprising  some  of  Arndt's  minor  treatises. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
by  Rambach,  3  vols.,  Leipsio  and  Giirlitz,  1734. 
The  latest:  John  Amdt't  6  booki  of  Tnie  Chrii- 
tianity,  and  Cfardtn  of  Paradise,  edited  by 
Kntmmacher,  1852.  The  principal  work  was 
translated  into  almost  all  European  languages, 
and  by  the  missionaries  of  Ualle  also  into 
Tamol. 

The  great  success  of  the  "  True  Christianity," 
immediately  after  its  appearance,  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  scarcity  of  suitable  devo- 
tional and  prayer  books  at  that  time.  Yet  it  is 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  Arndt's  work  that  has  se- 
cured for  it  most  favor.  And  this  merit  consists 
in  its  purified  mysticism :  Christ  in  tts,  and  the 
unio  myatica  constitute  its  great  theme.  He 
made  but  little  use  of  the  treasure  of  ancient 
mysticism.  In  a  letter  of  1604,  recommending 
mystical  books  to  Gerhard,  be  refers  only  to  k 
Kempis,  and  a  theologia  mysiica  printed  at 
Lyons,  which  he  with  difficulty  procured  from 
Cologne.  In  a  subsequent  letter  of  1605,  he 
^  states  that  this  is  the  "  theologia  teutonica,"  so 
highly  praised  by  Luther,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing Luther's  edition  of  it,  had  became  rare,  and 
vbicb,  together  with  &  Kempis,  was  published 
again  bv  Arndt  in  1617.  Avowals  oi  "  Christ 
Jor  us,''  of  justification  by  faith,  are  not  want- 
ing (compare  Pertz,  de  Johanne  Amdtio,  1852, 
p.  32) ;  but  if  even  Wittenberg  theologians  were 
obliged  to  rebuke  the  carnal  spirit  with  which 
this  "  Christ  for  ns"  was  preached  (see  "  dor 
Geist  d.  Luth.  Theol.  Wittenberg's,"  1852,  p. 
97),  we  cannot  wonder  that  Arndt  felt  himself 
called  to  preach  "  Christ  tn  us"  to  the  Church  ; 
though  we  do  not  deny  that  the  connection  of 
this  with  the  former,  might  have  been  more 
fully  exhibited,  after  the  manner  of  Paul. 
However,  his  right  to  give  this  view  prominence, 
and  to  carry  it  out  by  an  analogical  explanation 
of  Scripture,  is  shown  by  Gerhard,  in  his  pre- 
face to  Arndt's  Postil.  The  "  ParadiesgUrtlein" 
met  with  a  scarcely  less  enthusiastic  reception. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the  simple 
prayer  book,  published  by  Aoenarius  (Haber- 
mann),  1567,  was  the  one  most  commonly  used. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  those  who  possessed 
least  of  that  which  moved  Arndt  most  strongly, 
should  oppose  him.  We  can  distinguish  three 
stages  in  the  controversy  against  him.  The 
first  is  the  Dantzig  controversy,  the  origin  of 
which  is  related  in  the  letters  of  a  Dantzig  min- 
ister. Blank,  of  1620,  addressed  to  the  Wittenberg 
Prof.  Frantz,  found  in  Scharff,  Supplementum, 
etc.,  p.  102 ;  comp.  Hartknoch,  Prussian  Church 
Hist.,  p.  798.  The  most  violent  enemy  of  Arndt 
in  this  controversy  was  Conintis.  He  denounced 
Arndt  from  the  pulpit,  declaring  "  that  he  did 
not  desire,  after  deatn,  to  go  to  the  place  where 
Arndt  would  be."  But  the  opinion  of  Arndt's 
trorks  which  Corvinus  procured  from  Witten- 
berg, Jena,  and  Kiinigsberg,  did  not  meet  his 
wishes.  Greater  sensation  was  caused  by  a 
''  theologioid  opinion,"  poblished  at  Tubingen, 


by  a  professor  of  the  University,  Lueas  Osian< 
der,  1624.  He  charged  Arndt's  book  with  advo- 
cating Popery,  Monachism,  Fanaticism,  Pela- 
gianism,  Calvinism,  Schwenkfeldianism,  Fla- 
cianism,  and  Weigelianism.  Arndt's  orthodoxy 
was  rendered  most  suspicious  b^  the  insertion, 
in  his  second  book,  of  a  long  article  from  one  of 
the  writings  of  the  notorious  Weigel.  But  be 
defended  himself  by  stating  that  a  friend  had 
communicated  that  extract  to  him,  without 
being  certain  of  the  author;  for  the  writings 
of  Weigel  were  not  published  until  1611  and 
1618.  How  far  Arndt  was  removed  from  Wei- 
gelian  errors,  has  already  been  proved  by  the 
opinion  concerning  his  writings,  referred  to 
above  (comp.  Pertz).  The  controversy  wu 
renewed  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  when 
Arndt's  writings  were  published  by  such  men 
as  Spener  and  Buddeus.  Prof.  Wernsdorf;  of 
Wittenberg,  published  (1714)  an  unfavorable, 
but  moderate  dissertation  on  the  "  True  Chris- 
tianity." In  1706  GUnther  reprinted  "Apolo- 
getiea  Amdtiana,"  which  had  been  published  in 
1625  by  Arndt's  enthusiastio  pupil,  M.  Brdler. 
In  1727  Balth.  Scharff  published  Supplementum 
historian  litisoue  Amdiiance.  This  rare  book 
contains  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  those 
theologians  who  refer  mostly  to  objectionable 
features ;  and  it  also  contains  several  valuable 
biographical  and  literary  investigations. 

Able  apologies  also  appeared  ;  one  of  the  best 
is  by  Benry  Varenius,  a  preacher  of  Brunswick, 
1624,  2  vols.  That  the  numerous  attacks,  how- 
ever, upon  Arndt's  orthodoxy,  produced  an 
effect  even  npon  his  admirers,  is  shown  by  a 
letter  of  Gerhard's,  in  1625,  addressed  to  Mo. 
Hunnius  of  Wittenberjj  ( Vita  Gerhardi,  p.  514, 
by  Rud.  Fisher),  in  which  he  defends  his  spirit- 
nal  father  less  warmly  than  he  ought  to  have 
done.  This  great  theologian  was  even  induced, 
after  the  death  of  Arndt,  in  opposition  to  the 
"True  Christianity,"  to  publish  (1622)  a  Schola 
pietalis  in  the  German  language,  which,  while 
adhering  more  strictly  to  orthodoxy,  was  to  an- 
swer the  same  purpose  as  Arndt's  work.  But 
this  publication  falls  far  behind  his  MedUaliona 
Sacra,  written  15  years  before.  Nevertheless, 
Gerhard,  in  common  with  the  best  theologians 
of  that  day,  alwavs  regarded  Arndt  with  affec- 
tion, and  thankfully  acknowledged  the  value  of 
his  devotional  books.  No  one  expresses  this 
more  strongly  than  the  ardent  and  excitable  V. 
Andrea).  The  expression  of  Glassius,  Gen.  Sup. 
in  Gotha  under  Ernest  the  Pious,  is  well 
known :  "  Whoever  does  not  relish  Arndt,  has 
certainly  lost  his  spiritual  appetite."  "This 
book  has  made  a  Christian  of  me,"  remarks 
Martin  Geier,  the  venerable  predecessor  of 
Spener.  The  work  even  fonnd  its  way  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  A  physician  published  an 
edition  at  Kempten  in  1734,  the  name  of  Arndt, 
as  author,  being  corrupted.  When  Prof.  Anton 
of  Halle,  in  1687,  asked,  in  the  library  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Madrid,  which  was  their  best  Asceiieus, 
the  librarian  showed  him  a  Latin  copy  of  Arndt, 
with  the  preface  and  close  wanting,  and  said 
that  book  was  more  edifying  than  all  others 

gimmlung  auserlesner  Materien  znm  Baa  des 
iohes  Gottes,  I.  p.  21). 
In  studying  Atnat'a  history,  Amold^i  Kirchot 
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nd  Ketzerhistorie  may  still  be  naed;  II.  B. 
XYII.  ch.  6.  John  Artidt,  a  biographical  essay, 
fcy  Fred.  Amdt,  Berlin,  1838,  is  a  beautiful 
«ork,  based  npon  original  soarces.  An  estimate 
of  Amdt  ana  his  influence,  may  be  found  in 
(Hbd,  Gescb.  d.  Cbristl.  Lebens  in  d.  Rheinisb 
Vntphal.  Kirche,  1852,  H.  p.  475.  An  excel- 
Itnt  prize  essay,  by  H.  L.  Pertz,  has  lately  ap- 
peared: De  Joanne  Amdtio  ejusque  libris  jiit 
mttr^mniur  "de  vero  Chrisiianismo,"  Hanover, 
1852.  TaoLVCK..—Kroiel. 

Amo,  who  succeeded  in  having  Salzburg 
made  an  Archiepiscopal  See,  and  was  its  first 
incumbent  (about  796),  is  erroneously  called  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  brother  of  Alcuin,  because 
they  called  each  other  by  that  title.  But  Alcuin 
also  calls  Amo  "father,"  "son,"  &o.  It  can  be 
•hoim,  bovrever,  that  Amo  was  born  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Freisingcn,  the  archives  of  which  note 
Ida  consecration,  while  a  youth  (758),  to  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  Church,  and  his  subsequent  labors 
•8  deacon  and  presbyter  (778).  In  782  he  was 
Abbot  of  St  Amandas,  at  Elnon,  in  Belgium, 
vhere  fae  became  acquainted  with  Alcuin.  His 
interest  in  the  monastery  did  not  abate  after  he 
became  archbishop.  His  elevation  to  the  See 
of  Salxburg  was  hastened  by  Duke  Thassilo 
(785),  who  doubtless  desired  to  have  so  ezperi- 
eneed  a  counsellor  in  the  threatening  quarrel 
iritb  Charlemagne.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  with 
Abbot  Honrich  of  Monsee  to  negotiate  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  dulce  with  the  emperor. 
After  Bavaria's  incorporation  with  the  Frankish 
empire  (788),  Arno  rapidlr  rose  in  Charle- 
magne's favor,  who  employed  him  in  Rome,  and 
■ent  faim  to  convert  the  Slavr  and  Avari.  In 
Borne  his  prudence  and  tact  proved  of  essential 
serrice  to  Leo  III.  amid  the  tumults  of  the 
times.  His  mission  among  the  Slavi  and  Avari 
jnToIred  bim  in  a  conflict  with  both  Aquileia 
•nd  Passao,  the  former  claiming  the  countries 
along  the  Danube  as  having  been  converted  be- 
fore the  Slavi  took  them,  the  latter  basing  its 
claims  npon  the  rights  of  the  earlier  metropolis 
of  Lanreocum.  Arno  prevailed  by  appealing 
to  his  inrestiture  by  the  Pope,  and  his  appoint- 
aient  by  the  emperor. — He  was  present  when 
Charlemagne  made  his  will,  and  at  the  Council 
of  Menta  (813).  After  this  he  retired  from  pub- 
fic  life.  He  did  not  attend  the  Synod  of  Aiz 
La  Chapelle  in  817.  Died  821.  (Kirchengesch. 
Deatsehl.,  OSttingen,  1848,  II.  238.) 

Rettbbrq.* 

AznobiTU  was  a  teacher  of  elocution  in  Sicca, 
and  a  zealous  adversary  of  Christianity,  until 
•  dream  alarmed  him  and  led  him  to  embrace 
<be  true  faith.  Tbe  Bishop  of  Sicca  mistrusted 
the  neophyte,  and  declined  admitting  him  to 
eborch-iellowsbip.  To  prove  bis  sincerity  he 
wrote  the  dUputatiomtm  adceraus  genies  liim 
VIL  (Hier.  cat.  e.  79.  in  Chronic,  ad  a.  20  Con- 
tlanf.),  which  contains  internal  evidence  of 
baring  been  written  about  A.  D.  400.  Jerome 
(ep.  46)  says  of  it :  Amobius  inequalis  et  nimim 
ef  abtque  optris  tui  partilione  confusus.  This 
criticism  is  in  a  general  way  correct.  Amobius 
mdoabtedly  betrays  a^  limited  and  confused 
IcBowledge  of  Christianity.  Thus  he  says  the 
•oal  was  not  created  by  Ood,  and  is  not  in  its 
nUon  immortal  (IL  e.  36).    He  speaks  of 


Christ  also  as  having  been  chiefly  a  teacher  of 
divine  things,  &o.  It  is  true,  we  must  not  forget 
that  Amobius  was  but  a  recent  convert,  and 
composed  his  Apology  in  great  haste.  With  all 
its  defects  it  breathes  a  fervent  spirit,  and  vraa 
calculated  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upoa 
heathen  readers.  Amobius  was  the  first  clearly 
to  expose  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  elevate 
and  purify  heathenism  by  allegorical  interpre- 
tations of  old  heathen  myths.  Among  recent 
editions  we  note  those  of  Orelli  (Zuricli,  1816) 
and  Hildehrandt  ( Halle,  1844) .  Comp.  Bohr,  d. 
christl.  riim.  Theologie,  p.  65.  Ubrzoo.* 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  the  Arnoldists. — Ar- 
nold (surnamed  Brescia,  probably  after  his 
native  place),  whilst  a  young  man,  performed 
the  humble  office  of  lector  in  the  church  of 
Brescia,  but  soon  became  an  enthusiastic  pupil 
of  Abelard,  whom  he  followed,  under  great  pri- 
vations, to  tbe  desert  of  Nogent.  Although  he 
never  pursued  Abelard's  loftier  speculations,  be 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  religious  ethics 
of  his  master,  and  became  ardently  desirous  of 
reforming  the  immoralities  of  his  times.  Oa 
returning  to  bis  native  country,  his  austere 
purity  and  fiery  eloquence  soon  attracted  public 
notice.  He  boldly  denounced  the  crimes  and 
arrogance  of  the  clergy,  assailing  them  rather 
than  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
attributed  their  sins  mainly  to  their  great 
wealth.  However  much  Arnold  was  influenced 
by  Abelard,  Neander  errs  (St.  Bernard,  p.  157| 
in  referring  his  views  exclusively  to  the  ethical 
system  of  the  French  doctor.  The  republican 
sentiments  of  Upper  Italy,  his  knowledge  of 
ancient  history,  and  intercourse  with  the  Ca- 
thari  (who  baa  a  congregation  in  Brescia),  com- 
bined in  giving  shape  to  his  convictions.  Some 
{Schmidt,  Kirchengesch.  VI.  174;  Giesela;  II. 
183, 188),  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  a  letter 
of  St.  Bernard  (1140),  "  execraitu  a  Petro  Apot- 
tola  adhaeserat  Petro  Abaelardo,"  have  doubted 
whether,  prior  to  his  labors  in  Brescia,  Arnold 
had  any  special  connection  with  Abelard.  The 
contrary  testimony  of  Otto  of  Freisingen  and 
the  monk  GUnther,  settles  this  point.  Some 
suppose  Arnold  derived  his  views  from  the  Wal- 
denscs,  and  other  opponents  of  the  Romish 
Church  (Btilaeus,  H.  Universit.  Paris,  II.  155 ; 
Liger,  U.  d.  igl.  vaud.  I.  155).  Liger  makes 
him  a  distinguished  teacher  among  the  Wal- 
denses  (so  also  Franke,  Am.  of  B.,  60,  &o.} 
Flathe,  Gescb.  d.  Vorlauf.  d.  Ref.  I.  317,  who 
affirm  that  he  ultimately  became  an  acknow- 
ledged chief  of  the  Cathari ;  for  all  which,  how- 
ever, proper  historical  evidence  is  wanting). 
John  V.  itUlUr  (Scbweitzergesch.  Stuttg.  Ausg. 
in  16,  VIII.  135,  and  XVII.  206)  characterizes 
Arnold  as  a  semi-pantbcisiio-dualistic  mystic, 
and  most  arbitrarily  ascribes  to  him  tbe  doc- 
trines of  Girald  the  Catharer,  who  was  burnt  at 
Montefort  100  years  previously,  and  those  of 
Amalrich  of  Bena,  who  flourished  50  years  after 
Arnold.  This  error  was  reiterated  by  Raumer 
(Hohonstaufen,  II.  35)  and  Eurter  (Innoc.  III. 
II.  240,  note  470),  the  latter  even  chareing  Ar- 
nold with  borrowing  notions  from  the  old  Gnos- 
tics 1  Instead,  however,  of  considering  Arnold 
a  mere  reproducer  and  imitator,  we  think  the 
mainspring  of  his  efforts  must  be  found  in  a 
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deep  and  painHil  sense  of  existing  ctiIs,  ■which 
demanded  a  remedy.  And  as  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  those  evils,  and  the  weariness  of  hier- 
archical arrogance  was  general  among  the  peo- 
ple, Arnold's  denunciations  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded. In  1139  he  was  summoned  hcfore  the 
Lateran  Council  under  charge  of  heresy  brought 
by  Manfred  of  Brescia.  Otto  of  Freisingen 
Bays  he  was  condemned  and  excommanicated ; 
Tbut  all  that  we  know  with  certainty  is  that 
Innocent  II.  banished  him,  and  bound  him  by 
oath  to  cease  his  harangues.  Hence  we  infer 
that  he  was  not  accused  of  heresy  proper,  but 
Was  merely  condemned  for  causing  schism ; 
though  he  probably  held  erroneous  views  (oomp. 
Neander'a  St.  Bernard,  160)  upon  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  infant  baptism.  Arnold  now  re- 
turned to  France,  and  by  taking  Abelard's  part 
against  Bernard,  exposed  his  master  to  the  still 
sorer  persecutions  ot  his  enemy,  who  bad  both 
Abelard  and  Arnold  condemned,  at  the  Synod 
of  Sens,  to  imprisonment  in  separate  cloisters. 
Arnold  escaped  to  the  diocese  of  Constance 
(1140),  and  m  Zurich,  especially,  his  sermons 
•were  approved.  What  FUslin  (Ketzergesch.  d. 
mittl.  Zeit,  I.  281,  &c.)  relates  of  his  political 
movements  in  Switzerland,  rests  upon  gratuitous 
assumptions.  Bernard  quickly  warned  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  asainst  "  the  roaring  lion," 
and  urged  either  his  banishment  or  incarcera- 
tion. But  Arnold  found  a  new  friend  in  the 
Legate  Guido,  afterwards  Coelestin  II.  The 
indefatigable  Bernard,  however,  accused  him  so 
vehemently^  to  Guido,  that  the  latter  feared  to 
continue  his  protection.  Arnold  (Innocent  II. 
being  dead)  returned  to  his  politically  distracted 
native  country.  During  his  absence  Rome  had 
been  the  scene  of  incessant  conflicts  between  the 
people  and  the  Popes.  It  is  probable  that  after 
Arnold's  condemnation  (1139),  his  sentiments 
were  spread  in  Rome ;  but  it  cannot  be  showi\ 
(as  Franke,  ICO,  &c.,  and  ScMeiermacher,  Kirch- 
engcsch.,  487,  afSrm)  that  he  preached  political 
reforms  there  prior  to  1140;  probably  not  until 
1146.  Having  no  susceptibility  for  his  religious 
principles,  the  excitable  and  uivolous  Romans 
took  up  only  what  concerned  their  external  con- 
dition, and  chimed  with  their  political  schemes. 
The  Reformer  caught  their  enthusiasm,  and 
advocated  not  merely  ecclesiastical,  but  political 
changes.  Misjudging  the  ago  and  the  people, 
be  hoped  to  see  Rome  restored  to  its  ancient 
civil  greatness.  A  free  union  with  the  emperor, 
independence  of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  prince, 
the  restoration  of  the  Senate  and  ancient  rights 
of  the  people,  were  the  principles  he  advocated. 
The  Romans  cogerly  emoracea  these  views ;  but 
when  Adrian  IV.  refused  to  sanction  their  new 
organization,  and,  after  retiring  to  Orvieto, 
placed  the  city  under  an  interdict,  and  issued  a 
Dann  against  Arnold,  they  as  hastily  renounced 
them,  and  drove  Arnold  from  the  city.  The 
exiled  preacher  fell,  near  Otricoli,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Legate  Gerhard.  The  Pope,  who  had  re- 
turned to  Rome,  fearing  Arnold's  influence  with 
the  populace,  postponed  his  condemnation  until 
the  arrival  or  Frederick.  In  the  meantime 
Arnold  was  rescued  by  some  Campanian  noble- 
men, and  placed  for  safety  in  a  fortified  castle. 
The  king,  ambitious  after  the  imperial  crown, 
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assisted  Adrian  in  subduing  the  Romani  and 
capturing  Arnold.  Instead  of  enlisting  him  as 
an  auxiliary  against  the  papacy,  Frederick 
sacrificed  him  to  the  wrath  of  those  with  whom 
he  himself  soon  carried  on  a  fierce  warfare. 
Having  ordered  the  seizure  of  one  of  the  noble- 
men above-mentioned,  fear  induced  the  others 
to  betray  Arnold.  In  obedience  to  the  command 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  and  through  dread  of 
the  people,  he  was  bung  before  the  break  of 
day,  not  far  from  the  porla  del  popolo,  and  then 
burnt.  When  the  flames  attracted  the  attenUon 
of  the  Romans,  they  hastened  to  his  rescue,  but 
came  too  late.  That  bis  ashes  might  not  be 
preserved  and  venerated  as  relics,  they  were 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  The  Romish  court, 
which  was  blamed  by  a  contemporary,  Gerhoh 
of  Rcichersberg,  for  not  having  prevented  this 
execution,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  taken 
part  in  it.  The  speech  which,  accordine  to 
Triihemius  (Citron.  Hirsang.  ed.  of  Basel,  p. 
157),  Arnold  delivered  before  bis  death,  though 
filled  with  his  spirit,  is  not  confirmed  by  any 
contemporaneous  witness.  Besides,  the  chro- 
nology of  Trithemius  is  inaccurate. 

Sources:  Olio  Frising.,  degestis  Frid.  I.,  Lib. 
II.,  cap.  20 ;  GUnther,  Ligurien  Lib.  III.,  p.  262, 
&o.;  S.Bem,  Epiit.  195,  196,  198;  Gerhohut, 
de  investigat.  Antichristi,  in  GreUseri  opp.  XII. 
prolegom.  to  the  works  upon  the  Cathari  and 
Waldenses,  cap.  4 ;  Vita  Adriani  IV.,  in  Xura- 
tori,  Aniiquitt.  iial.  medii  aevi,  IV.  I.  441,  &c. ; 
also  in  Baron.  Ann.  eccles.,  ad  ann.  1155,  No.  7, 
&c. ;  Works  of  K6ler,de  Amoldi  Brixiensi,  GStL 
1742,  4to. ;  Beck,  Ara.  v.  Br.  in  the  Basl.  Wis- 
sensch.  Zeitschr. .  1824,  vol.  2  and  3 ;  IVanke, 
Am*  v.  Br.  u.  s.  Zeit.,  Zurich,  1825,  8vo. 

0.  Schmidt. — Ermtntroui. 

Arnold,  Godfrey,  for  a  time  the  principal 
leader  of  the  rigid  mystic  pietists  of  Northern 
Germany,  was  born  in  1666,  in  tbe  Saxon  villaeo 
Annaberg,  where  his  father  taught  school.  In 
his  16th  year  he  entered  the  Gymnasinm  at 
Gera,  and  in  his  19th  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, where  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology. 
His  thirst  after  knowledge  did  not  diminish  his 
pious  longings,  which,  however,  took  a  mystical 
turn.  He  acquired  a  taste  for  primitive  Cbria- 
tianity,  and  made  the  delineation  of  tbe  manners 
and  mith  of  early  Christians  the  subject  of  an 
essay  (1685,  16SG).  On  leaving  the  University 
in  1689  he  became  private  tutor  in  Dresden. 
Here  be  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Spener, 
who  convertod-him  into  an  enthusiastic  pietist. 
Having  lost  his  tutorship  by  bis  imprudent  leal 
in  rebuking  the  faults  of  those  around  him, 
Spener  obtained  a  berth  for  him,  as  proof-reader, 
in  tbe  publication  house  of  Zimmerman  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  In  1693  he  wag  ap- 
pointed teacher  (also  through  Spener's  influence) 
in  tbe  family  of  Hammer,  chief  of  tbe  Branden- 
burg Chapter,  in  Quedlinburg.  Arnold  readily 
fell  in  witn  the  chiliastic  and  pietistic  fanaticism 
which  here  prevailed,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  mysticism  and  the  history  of  tbe  an- 
cient Church.  The  works  of  S.  Bohm,  the  Iheo- 
logia  mystica  of  Pordage,  and  the  writings  of 
Oiohtel  (with  whom  he  corresponded,  and  whose 
letters  he  published  in  1701),  powerfully  influ- 
enced him.    Though  averse  to  public  situations. 
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be  yielded  to  a  call  to  become  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  Oiessen,  pressed  upon  him  by  Lewis  of 
Hesse.  Here  his  separatistic  yiews  were  more 
fiilly  confirmed,  and  be  soon  again  returned  to 
Qoedlinburg,  and  after  three  months  resigned 
Us  professorship.  This  step,  which  displeased 
Spener,  but  graUfied  the  mystics,  be  vindicated 
in  a  treatise  (1698),  which  passed  through  six 
editions  in  two  years.  He  now  began  to  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  Supper  privately  by  himself, 
and  composed  bis  Sophia,  in  which  he  con- 
demned marriage,  declared  that  Adam  was  ori- 
ginally a  hermaphrodite,  and  that  woman  was 
created  in  consequence  of  man's  fall.  Suddenly, 
however,  he  changed  bis  course,  and  (1700) 
married.  Some  rejoiced  and  triumphed  over  his 
&II ;  others  lamented  it,  but  comforted  tbem- 
eelves  with  the  hope  that  his  marriage  was  a 

Eurely  spiritual  one,  when,  alas !  he  became  a 
itber.  Thenceforth  his  separatism  assumed  a 
milder  form.  To  escape  banishment  he  united 
irith  the  Church,  and  yet  declared  that  he  ad- 
hered, virtually,  to  his  former  principles.  The 
most  decided  recantation  of  his  mystic  errors 
ytaa  involved  in  bis  acceptance  of  the  post  of 
ooart-preacher  to  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Saxon- 
Eisenach  in  AUstUdt,  where  Thomas  MUnzer 
formerly  labored.  He  was  not  required  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.  But  refusing  to  sub- 
acribe  the  Form  of  Concord,  he  was  dismissed, 
although  Frederick  1.  favored  him,  and  ap- 
pointed him  preacher  and  inspector  at  Werben, 
in  Altmarkt.  He  had  never  fully  retracted  his 
earlier  views,  and  hence  was  opposed  by  the 
orthodox  and  pietistic  clergy  of  Werben.  In 
1707  he  was  called  as  preacher  and  inspector  to 
Perleberg,  where  be  remained  till  bis  death 

51714),  enjoying  comparative  rest  As  early  as 
704  Arnold  took  his  stand  as  an  evangelical 
preacher,  and  became  the  champion  of  Spener's 
extension  of  the  Reformation.  Whilst  be  con- 
demned what  he  thought  superstitious  and  un- 
•eripraral  Church  usages,  Sk.,  he  recommended 
continuance  in  it  (especially  in  his  "Abwege 
f;otwilliger  u.  frommer  Menscheo,"  1708).  He 
was  a  prolific  writer,  but  his  most  conspicuous 
work  IS  his  "  Unparteiitehe  Kirchen-u.  Ketzer- 
ge*ch.  1088-1700,  and  again  in  Scbaffhausen, 
1740-43,  in  3  vols.,  with  valuable  additions.  A 
reply  to  this  work,  by  George  Groschius,  was 
published  in  Frankf.  and  Leips.  1745.  His  other 
works  are:  Erstes  Martyrthum,  1095;  Dieerste 
Liebe,  &c.,  1096 ;  Das  Geheimnisz  d.  giittl. 
Sophia,  &e.,  1700 ;  Leben  d.  Olaubigen,  2  Thle. 
170O;  Das  ebel.  a.  unverehelichte  Leben  d. 
erstcn  Cbr.,  1702 ;  Hist.  u.  Beschreib.  d.  myst. 
Tbeol.,  &e.,  1703 ;  Cotmlia  u.  retpoma  theolo- 
mca.  See.,  1705;  Wafares  Christenthum  alt. 
Test.,  4c.,  1707 ;  Wahre  Abbildnng  d.  inwen- 
digen  Cbristentb.,  1709 ;  GUldene  ^ndsohr.  d. 
alt.  Chr.,  1723,  &e.,  Soo.;  Geistliche  Lieder,  col- 
lected, Ac  by  A.  Knapp,  Stuttgart,  1845. 
Sonrces:  His  double  Biography,  1716;  Sum- 
mary of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  CoUr,  1717 ; 
Knapp's  Biogr.  of  Arnold,  Stottg.  1845 ;  Max. 
GtUl,  Qesch.  d.  Chr.  Lebens  in  d.  Rbeinisb- 
WeetpfaSl.  evangel.  Kirohe,  2  t.  1852. 

Heszoo. — Ermentrout. 
Amoldi,  Barthol.,  an  Augustinian,  was  Pro- 
liaeaor  of  Philosophy,  and  then  of  Theology,  at 


Erfnrt.  He  was  Luther's  teacher,  and  for  a 
time  coincided  with  him,  until  he  openly  de- 
nounced the  papacy.  Arnoldi  was  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1*530.  He  died  in  1532.  He 
published  many  works.  Comp.  his  Biogr.  in 
Moschmann's  golehrtem  Erfurt,  5  contin.,  p.  597 ; 
DSUinger,  die  Reform.  I.  558.  Herzoo.* 

Amoldists.  —  The  adherents  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  (not  those  of  Arnold  of  Villanova,  as  O. 
Arnold  supposes,  Kirch,  u.  Ketzergesch.  I.  374), 
who,  after  bis  death,  labored  to  spread  his  views 
over  Upper  Italy,  which  was  good  soil  for  all 
kinds  of  heresy  (see  Art.  Speroniaiae).  They 
were  first  mentioned  and  condemned  by  Pope 
Lucius  III.  at  the  Council  of  Verona,  1184 
{Hfan»i  XXII.  476);  in  1190  Bonacursus  re- 
ferred to  them  in  his  discourse  at  AUlan  against 
the  Cathari.  The  only  opinion  of  theirs,  how- 
ever, which  be  names,  and  which  accords  with 
the  doctrine  of  Arnold,  is :  "pro  malilia  cleri- 
eorum  sacramenta  EccUsiae  este  vitanda"  (in 
Dachery  Spicilegium,  I.  214).  Prateolus  {Eleti- 
ehua  haeret.,  66)  and  others  ascribe  to  them 
several  scholastic-dogmatic  errors,  concerning 
which  history  is  silent.  After  Arnold's  death, 
however,  some  enemies  of  the  hierarchy  may 
have  assumed  his  name.  Atthough  the  appel- 
lation Amoldists  appears  at  a  later  date,  parti* 
cularly  in  the  Ketzergesch.  of  Frederick  II., 
1224  (Mansi  XXIIL  586),  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  survived  the  period  above  mentioned.  The 
emperor,  whose  object  was  to  condemn,  without 
exception,  all  heretical  bodies,  probably  took 
their  name,  with  many  others,  from  the  decree 
of  Lucius  III.  Thus  it  was  copied  into  several 
bulls  of  later  Popes,  and  bv  several  authors  who 
wrote  against  heretics.  (So  by  Steplianus  de 
Borbone,  D'Argentri,  coll.  judie.  I.  86 ;  by  Ber- 
thold,  Sermons,  ed.  of  Kling,  302;  and  in  two 
Strasburg  MSS.  of  Yvonetus.)  The  sort,  if  it 
ever  existed  as  such,  disappeared  early  in  the 
13th  century,  and  the  adherents  of  °  Arnold 
joined  the  other  opponents  of  the  Church  in 
Upper  Italy.  C.  Schmidt. — Ermentrout. 

Arnoldos,  Nicolaw,  was  born  Dec.  17,  1018, 
at  Lesna,  in  Poland.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Amos 
Comenius.  In  1641  he  journeyed  to  Franecker, 
where  Maccovius  and  Cocceius  then  taught.  He 
then  visited  the  academies  in  Groaingeu,  Ley- 
den,  and  Utrecht,  and  passed  over  to  England, 
but  soon  again  returned  to  Franecker,  where  be 
began  to  preach,  and  was  ordained.  He  mar- 
ried in  1645,  became  pastor  in  Beetgum,  and  in 
1651  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  place  of  Coo- 
ceius.  The  duties  of  this  professorship  he  dis- 
charged until  his  death,  Oct.  15,  1680.  He 
collected  and  published  the  writings  of  Macco- 
vius. Of  his  own,  for  the  most  part  polemical 
treatises,  we  mention: — Anti-Socinian :  lieligio 
Sociniana  seu  Catachesig  Racoviana  major  piib- 
licia  dispp.  refutata,  F.  1654,  4to.,  in  which  the 
qncstions  of  this  now  rare  cat.  are  to  be  found ; 
Atheiimus  Sociniamu,  F.  1659,  4to.  Anti-Ro- 
mish: Apologia  Amesii  contra  Erbermannum. 
Against  Comenius,  who  fixed  upon  1672  as  the 
miUenium:  DisctirsM  theol.  contra  Comenii 
praeiensam  lueem  in  ienebris,  F.  1660,  4to. 

Comp.  Marchitu'  Oratio  funebrit  Nic.  Ar- 
noldi, and  the  Art.  derived  from  it  in  Baylr> 
Lexicon.  A.  Schwbuir. — Ermentrout, 
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Anrnlph,  St^  BUhnp  of  Metz  from  614,  after 
Having  been  a  layman,  and  a  married  tnajor 
damns  nt  the  Frankish  court  in  Austria.  To 
enable  him  to  take  holy  orders  his  wife  assumed 
the  veil  in  Treves.  Ilis  son  Amegis  was  the 
husband  of  Begga,  daughter  of  Pepin  of  Lan- 
den,  who  bare  to  him  Pepin  of  Ileristal,  the 

freat-graodfatber  of  Charlemagne.    Ue  died  in 
41.    See  his  Biogr.  in  the  Act.  SS..  T,  IV. 
(July),  and  MabiUon,  Acta  SS.  0.  Ben.,  II. 

Herzoo.* 
Arphazad  (Hebr.  Arpaksohad)  is  mentioned 
!o  Qen.  10  :  22  as  the  third  eon  of  Shem,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  Hebrews,  "Eber"  being  hia 
grandson  (Qen.  11 :  10,  &c.).  It  has  long  since 
Been  indubitably  settled  that  Gen.  10  reports  the 
'Original  relations  of  the  respective  tribes  in  a 
genealogical  form.  Consequently,  the  indivi- 
duals named  designate  not  merely  historical 
persons,  but  founders  of  tribes  and  countries, 
as,  among  other  proofs,  the  plural  form  of  seve- 
ral of  the  names  clearlv  shows.  Thus  with 
Arphaxad,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  country 
mentioned  by  Ptolem.  6,  1  (the  only  author, 
besides  Moses,  who  alludes  to  it),  'Ajifattaxifif. 
We  conclude  that  both  countries  are  the  same, 
not  simply  from  the  correspondence  of  the  names, 
but  of  the  locality.  Ptol.  1, 1.  located  Arphaxad 
along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Gordissan  range 
of  Assyria,  which  agrees  with  the  order  in  which 
the  name  is  given  in  Gen.  10:  Elam,  Asshur, 
Arphazad,  Lud,  and  Aram  (oomp.  Eioald,  Gesch. 
Isr.  I.  327,  &c.).  There  is  sdll  some  dispute 
about  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Because 
Josephus  {Ant.  1,  6.  4)  traces  the  Chaldeans  4o 
A.  (which  is  geographically  correct),  the  name 
bos  been  explained  by  Schldzer,  J.  D.  Miohaelis, 
and  others,  to  mean  "Borders  of  the  Chaldeans," 

tyMi    being    combined    with    '^  ^     and 

1B^3  with  D*'ltJ^3'  This  explanation,  bow- 
ever,  is  unsatisfactory,  the  first  part  being  taken 
from  a  new  Arabic  form,  and  the  second  assum- 
ing an  unwarrantable  change  of  \i^  into  \ff. 
This  latter  objection  holds  also  against  EvxUd't 
definition  (1. 333) :  "  fortress  of  the  Chaldeans," 
the  first  part  of  the  word  being  derived  from  the 

Arabic  root  v_^  t  =  o^  t  =  to  bind.    The 

derivation  proposed  by  v.  Sohlen,  ad  Gen.  10  : 
22,  and  adopted  ^  Benfey  (Names  of  the  Heb. 
Months,  p.  195),  Tuch,  and  t>.  Lmgerke  (Kendan 
I.  p.  211,  &«.),  seems  to  us  far  more  judicious. 
He  traces  it  to  the  Sanscrit  Anapaksbatft 
^  "  that  lying  beside  Asia,"  by  which  the  na- 
tional and  linguistic  distinction  between  the 
Arian  and  Shemitio  tribes,  or  between  Armenia 
and  Aram  (see  Art.),  is  appropriately  designated. 
Representing  Arphazad,  therefore,  aa  Ebcr's 
ancestor,  i.  «.  as  the  progenitor  of  all  the  He- 
brew tribes,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that:  the 
original  lleb.  tribe  had  its  seat  in  Arrapachitis ; 
to  this  landmark  of  the  division  of  nations  the 
Hebrews  themselves  trace  their  origin;  from 
that  point  their  ancestors  migrated  first  to  Meso- 
potamia, and  then  over  the  Euphrates  towards 
Kenaan  and  Arabia.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  what  is  said  in  Gen.  It :  27,  &c.,  of  their 
forefathers  dwelling  in  "  Ur-Cbasdim."   (Comp. 


KnobeVt   « YSlkertafel    d.   Genesis,"  OiesMi, 
1850.)  Hkezoo.* 

Arsenim,  a  learned  and  pious  deacon  (^ 
Rome.  By  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  Da* 
maaus,  ho  was  honored  with  the  tutorship  of 
Arcadius,  son  of  Theodosins  the  Great,  who 
held  Arseoius  in  such  respect  that  he  commanded 
his  son  to  stand  whilst  reciting  to  bis  teacher. 
Arcadius  took  offence  at  this,  and  sought  the 
life  of  Arsenios,  who  fled  into  the  desert  of 
Egypt,  where  be  lived  to  his  95th  year  (somA 
say  bia  120th).    His  anniversary  is  July  19. 

Hbr^og.* 

Anenius,  St.,  first  a  monk  in  Nicea,  then  a 
hermit  on  Mt.  Athos,  was  finallv  appointed 
Greek  Patriarch,  and  entrusted  by  iTh.  lliscarig 
II.  (1255-59)  with  the  tutelage  of  his  son  John. 
He  got  into  strife  with  the  usurper  Mich.  Palaeo- 
logus  (1262).  Arsenins  excommunicated  him, 
and  refused  to  remit  the  sentence  unless  bo 
would  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  legitimate  heir. 
Palaeologus  refused.  Arsenias  remaining  firm, 
the  usurper  had  him  deposed  and  banished  by 
a  council  held  in  Constantinople.  He  died  oa 
an  island  in  the  Propontis  in  12G7.  His  sao- 
cessor,  Joseph,  annulled  the  bann  (12C8)  against 
him.  HERzoa.* 

ArtaX0IX6S  (Hebr.  ArtackscliaaclUa)  is  the 
title  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  The  word  signifies, 
according  to  Gesenius  (3%«aur.  I.  155),  "f<irti$ 
rex''  which  coincides  vrith  the  translation  of 
Herodotus  (6,  98),  "jiiyof  op^io;,"  since  the  cor* 
responding  word  in  Zend,  as  well  as  in  Sanscrit^ 
maV  signifv  warrior  or  king  (see  Liusen,  Zeitsohr. 
z.  Kunde  d.  Morgenl.,  VI.  161,  to.).  In  the  O. 
T.  several  kings  of  this  name  are  mentioned : 

1)  in  Ezra  4  :  7,  &o.,  Cambyses  is  not  meant,  aa 
Josephus  {Ani.  11,  2.  1)  thinks,  but  Psendo- 
Smerdis,  after  whose  death  Darius  Hyst.  (522 
B.  C.)  obtained  the  throne  of  Persia  (Htrod.  3, 
61.  67,  &o.).  With  these  foots  the  account  ia 
Ezra  4  fully  agrees.  The  Artaz.  of  v.  7  (comp.  r. 
5,  6)  does  not  immediately  sncoeed  Cyrus,  bat 
is  preceded  by  "Ahasuerus"  (doubtless  Cam- 
byses),  and  succeeded  by  (v.  23,  24)  Dariat 
(comp.  Baiheau,  "  zur  Gesch.  d.  Isr.,'^  p.  397). 

2)  Another  Artax.  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  7  :  1, 

II,  in  the  7th  year  of  whose  reign  Ezra  went 
with  a  second  company  of  Israelites  to  Jerosa* 
lem.  Many  modern  soholara  suppose  (with 
Joseph.  Ant.  11, 5.  1)  this  is  Xerxes,  so  that  said 
second  expedition  of  Ezra  would  fall  in  478 
B.  C.  (de  Wetie,  Einleit.  ins  A.  T.,  {  195j.  Tbia 
view,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  O.  T.  Xerxes  is  constantly  called  "Aba8i»> 
ems,"  a  departure  from  which  designation  can- 
not be  assumed  without  urgent  reasons.  But  no 
such  reasons  exist,  for  the  Ezra  named  in  Nebe- 
miah  12 : 1  does  not  seem  to  be  the  distinguished 
scribe  of  that  name.  It  is  more  correct  to  oon> 
aider  the  king  named  in  this  passage  (i.  e.  Elzrs 
7  :  1,  11)  OS  Artax.  Longimanus,  the  one  alwaya 
meant  in  Nehemiah  (2:1;  5  :  14;  13  :  6),  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  464  B.  C.  (This  is  the 
opinion  of  Dynkell,  Chron.,  251 ;  Eichkom,  Einl. 

III.  607,  ed.  4;  Bertholdt,  Einl.  HI.  989,  *o.; 
Gesenius,  Winer,  and  Bertheau).  According  to 
this  view  Ezra's  second  expedition  occurred  ia 
457  B.  C. ;  and  Nehemiah  became  Qovemor  of 
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/ensalem  in  the  20tb  year  of  Artaz.  L.,  or  444 
B.  C.    (See  Fauly'i  Real  Enoycl.  I.  838.) 

Hbrzoo.* 

Altemon,  ArUmonitu,  —  (See  AMtUrinita- 
fiaiM.) 

AltiolM  of  Paith^  contemplate /ai'<%  in  an 
t^edice  sense,  or  as  trnth  embraced  by  the 
heart  and  conscience  as  a  divine  revelation,  in 
iriiich  God  makes  Himself,  His  will,  &c.,  known 
in  Bis  relation  to  men,  and  which,  therefore, 
forms  the  matter  of  their  faith,  or  hearty  ao- 
eeptance.  The  term :  Article*  (=  joint*,  as  of 
the  finger,  or  united  parts),  refers  to  an  organic 
eonnectioD,  snch  as  the  parts  of  this  faith  natu- 
rally inToWe;  for  divine  truth  being  inwardly 
mited,  developeR  itself  organically,  as  a  con- 
nected whole.  Theological  works  do,  indeed, 
not  always  use  the  term  in  this  strict  sense,  bat 
Bore  or  leas  comprehensively,  to  designate  either 
fbe  principal  doctrines  of  faith,  or  the  several 
parts  of  those  doctrines ;  so  that  by  Art.  of  F. 
they  mean  the  collective  summary  of  what  we 
are  to  believe,  or  the  several  doctrines  of  the 
•ystem.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  an  illustration 
(B  the  former,  toe  Quaestione*  and  Artie,  of  the 
■diolastics.  Sec.,  of  the  latter  sense. 

In  a  material  point  of  view  it  is  an  essential 
mark  of  Art.  of  F.  that  they  be  revealed,  and, 
open  the  Protestant  principle,  revealed  btf  the 
Written  viord  of  God.  Romish  Catholicism  may 
■atborixe  the  representative  Church,  as  compre- 
Iw&ded  and  culminating  in  the  Pope,  to  con- 
ttmct  such  Art.  upon  the  basis  of  omt  tradition ; 
the  Protest.  C.  maintains  that  the  Holy  Sorip- 
tuca  alone  must  determine  them,  and  thus 
■eeores  herself  against  their  being  settled  with- 
Oat  sofSoient  proof,  or  in  opposition  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  This  view, 
Iiowever,  regards  the  Bible  m  its  union  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  interpreting  agent,  by  whom 
tlie  sense  of  the  Scriptures  is  opened  to  the  con- 
■dousness  of  the  communion  of  saints,  who  are 
thus  enabled  rightly  to  apprehend  and  expound 
them.  The  formation  of  Art  of  F.,  therefore,  is 
the  business  of  the  Church,  which  must  gather 
them  from  the  written  word  of  Qod,  where  they 
Blast  be  fbund,  if  not  literally,  yet  so  obviously, 
that  their  divine  authority  cannot  be  overthrown . 
Bat  the  Church,  in  doing  this,  employs  such  of 
iU  members  as  are  endowed  witn  the  gift  of 
Mnetrating  the  de|>ths  and  heights  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  of  interpreting  the  word  of  Ood, 
in  BDch  a  way  as  legitimises  itself  to  the  general 
eonaeiousness  of  Christians.  All  this,  however, 
by  no  means  ignores  the  ability  of  reason  to 
aeqnire  some  knowledge  of  these  doctrines.  It 
nerely  assumes,  that,  whilst  there  are  some 
doetrines  which  commend  themselves  to  the 
general  oonsoioaeness  of  men,  by  virtne  of  obvi- 
00*  natural,  historical,  and  moral  evidences  of 
their  truth  (Rom.  1 :  18,  Ac. ;  2  :  14,  to. ;  Acts 
14 :  17 ;  17  :  26,  &c.),  others  are  known  merely 
a«  revealed  bv  the  facts  and  testimonies  of  re- 
demption. Hence  theologians  speak  of  artieuli 
n*i  et  mzTi,  i. «.  mysteries  which  transcend 
vnaided  reason,  and  are  simply  matters  of  faith 
{mmplieiter  itmta),  and  truths  which,  though 
mealed  in  the  Bible,  may  also  be  learned  from 
6>e  light  of  nature,  bat  are  to  be  believed  be- 
)  dirisely  teTeakd.    Whilst  this  distinction 


in  reference  to  Art.  of  F.,  relates  to  their  origin 
(and  was  made  as  early  as  the  period  of  scho- 
lasticism), another  distinction,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Protestant  theology,  relates  to  their 
object;  it  is  that  oi  fundamental  and  nonfurv- 
damentale*,  i.  e.  doctrines,  the  knowledge  alkd 
acceptance  of  which  is  essential,  or  not  essen- 
tial, to  the  saving  apprehension  of  the  basis  of 
faith,  and  of  salvation.  3y  foundation  of  faith, 
however,  old  theologians  understood  the  basis 
of  entire  Christianity,  or  that  which  constituted 
the  cause  and  ground  of  faith  and  salvation,  and 
thus  distinguished  a  threefold  foundation :  1) 
The  tubstantial,  or  the  actual  objeot  of  faith,  the 
triune  Qod,  who  is  to  he  believingly  embraced 
in  Christ  the  Mediator ;  2)  the  organic,  or  in- 
strumental,— the  word  of  Ood,  which  is  the  seed 
of  regeneration  and  the  ground  of  faith ;  3)  the 
dogmatic,  embracing  the  chief  part  of  heavenly 
truth,  to  which,  as  that  for  which  all  other  doc- 
trines were  revealed,  they  all  refer,  and  from 
which,  as  its  sufficient  and  immediate  cause, 
faith  springs  forth.  It  is  with  this  foundatiofa 
of  faith  that  heresy  has  to  do,  as  seeking  to  sub- 
vert it  Among  non-fun^m.  doctrines  are 
reckoned:  that  of  the  fall,  &c.,  of  certain  an- 
gels, man's  immortality  before  the  fall,  of  Anti- 
christ, of  the  creation  or  propagation  {per  tra- 
ductum)  of  the  soul,  &o.,  &o.  But  whilst  certain 
liberty  is  allowed  in  such  points,  all  are  cau- 
tioned against  presumption  and  dishonesty  in 
ref(|jrence  to  them,  lest  they  should  unwittingly 
sap  the  foundation  of  some  essential  doctrine, 
and  incur  the  guilt  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Qhost.  But  even  fundam.  Art.  were  not  au 
equally  priied,  a  relative  degree  of  importance 
being  attached  to  them,  according  to  connection 
with  each  other  and  with  the  mediate  or  ulti- 
mate object  contemplated  by  them.  Thus  they 
were  either  primary  or  secondary,  the  former 
being  essential  to  salvation,  whilst  the  latter, 
though  not  essential,  could  not  be  vehemently 
denied.  The  latter  incladed  such  as  related  to 
the  divine  attributes,  the  communicaiio  idioma- 
turn  in  Christ,  original  sin,  election  to  life,  &o. 
The  former  were  again  subdivided  into:  1)  eon' 
stittUivi,  such  as  inwardly  determine  the  basis 
of  faith,  or  immediately  produce  it  (as :  "  God 
will"  that  all  men  shall  be  saved) ;  2)  conaerva- 
tivi,  which  are  the  essential  basis  of  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  faith  (as:  God's  truth,  omnipo- 
tence, &c.),  or  antecedente*,  such  as  do  not  work 
saving  faith,  and  are  not  indispensable  to  it,  but 
still  are  necessary  to  proper  confidence  in  and 
a  right  apprehension  of  those  doctrines  which 
produce  and  constitute  faith  (as  those  touching 
a  divine  revelation,  the  existence  of  God,  &o., 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  human  depravity,  &o., 
&c.) ;  3)  consiituenies,  such  as  immediately  oon- 
cem  salvation,  and  inwardly  produce  fiiith  (those 
concerning  God's  love  to  man,  the  atonement, 
&o.,  Sk.)  ;  4)  consequentea,  those  without  which 
futh  would  soon  vanish:  God's  eternity,  the 
kingly  office  of  Christ,  efficacious  grace,  ius.  The 
correspondence  between  these  respective  classi- 
fications is  easily  observed. 

The  distinction  into  Jundamentales  and  non-f. 
was  first  used  in  theology  by  Hunnius  (after- 
wards carried  out  by  Qaenstodt),  and  for  pole- 
mical purposes ;  for  Htmniua  assumed  that  the 
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Reformed  had  departed  from  the  faith  in  funda- 
mental points,  as  the  title  of  his  work  (1626) 
shows :  jtauxr^  de  fundameniali  dhsensu  doctr. 
Luth.  et  Cdlv.  Altogether  this  distinction  is 
tinged  with  the  severe  orthodoxy  of  the  age. 
But  it  professes  scientific  as  well  as  practical 
importance  in  the  history  of  theolo^  and  the 
Church ;  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  prepared 
the  way  for  the  division  of  the  system  according 
to  the  relation  of  the  single  doctrines  to  the 
basis  and  centre  of  the  whole ;  the  latter,  aa  it 
promoted  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  essential 
doctrines,  and  charitable  toleration  with  regard 
to  the  rest,  and  established  a  distinction  between 
heresy  and  heterodoxy. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  Articles 
as  a  whole,  the  division  into^rt  and  mixti  also 
claims  notice,  the  latter  coinciding  with  the 
antecedcntes  of  the  other  classification,  and  form- 
ing a  sort  of  vestibole  to  the  proper  doctrines  of 
salvation.  But  if  we  seek  a  point  of  unity  for 
these  fundamental  articles,  or  for  the  Art.  fidei 
ia  general,  it  will  be,  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Dot  an  abstract  general  idea,  such  as  Uahn 
(Evang.  Dogm.  i  10. 14)  proposes,  when  he  says: 
"  there  is  but  one  fundamental  Article,  the  reli- 
gious spirit  itself,  which  forms  the  constitutive 
principle  of  ontology,  and  the  regulative  prin- 
ciple of  christology ;"  but  one  which  truly  com- 
prehends all  the  essential  points  of  faith,  an 
idea  in  which  they  all  converge,  as  their  centre, 
and  from  which  they  radiate, — in  which,  tlyre- 
fore,  even  though  as  to  their  contents  and  origin 
they  may  be  mtxti,  they  acquire  their  Christian 
definiteness.  This  idea  may  be  variously  ex- 
pressed, accordingly  as  we  derive  it  from  the 
tnd  contemplated  (the  result),  or  from  the  prin- 
ciple  of  faith, — for  example,  the  triune  God  as  the 
principle  of  salvation,  of  eternal  life,  or  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Bedeemer  of  men  in  the 
Uol^  Ghost;  or,  salvation  from  God  through 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or,  the  reconciliation 
of  man  with  God  through  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  &c.,  &o.  The  subjective  practical  value 
of  the  Art  of  F.  will  be  determined  by  their 
nearer  or  more  remote  relation  to  this  funda- 
mental idea.  (Comp.  Pelt,  Tbeol.  Encykl.  J  66 ; 
JIahn,  Evang.  Dogm.  J  10.  14 ;  Kliefoth,  Einleit. 
in  d.  Dogmengesch.,  108,  &o.;  especially  M. 
Schmidt,  a.  Dogm.  d.  evang.  luther.  Kirche,  p. 
63,  &o. ;  Hufnagel,  de  vera  art.  fund,  definitione, 
Erlangen,  1783 ;  Thomandai,  de  art  fid.  prima- 
riis,  Lund.  1830.)  KuNo.* 

Asft  (NDX'  S^pt.  Aoa  =  Divinity),  eon  and 

successor  of  Abijab,  was  Ring  of  Judah  41 
years  (1  Kings  15  :  10;  2  Chron.  16  :  13),  from 
An.  958  OP  965-917  (Winer,  955-914;  Eioald, 
965-917).  He  labored  earnestly  to  eradicate 
the  idolatry  that  had  crept  in  and  spread  during 
the  three _ preceding  reigns;  and  by  restoring 
pure  religion,  secured  for  his  kingdom  blessings 
and  peace  internally,  unity  and  strength  exter- 
nally, and  decided  superiority  over  the  ten  tribes. 
Doubtless  he  was  encouraged  to  this  course  by 
such  prophets  as  Azariab  and  Hanani  (2  Chron. 
15  ;  1 ;  16  :  7).  The  king,  in  his  zeal,  did  not 
spare  even  his  own  idolatrous  mother  (whose 
name,  as  given  in  1  Kings  15  :  10,  is,  however, 
hardly  correct;  comp.  Ewald  and  Then.),  bat 


oonid  not  entirely  abolish  the  worship  of  "  the 
high  places"  (1  Kings  15  :  14 ;  2  Chron.  15 :  17  ; 
2  Chron.  14 :  5).  The  first  ten  years  of  his 
reign  were  peaceful  (2  Chron.  14  :  1),  and  em- 
ploved  in  regulating  the  revenues  of  the  Temple, 
and  restoring  to  the  exhausted  treasury  the 
offerings  which  the  idolatrous  shrines  had  di- 
verted  therefrom  (2  Chron.  14  :  4;  1  Kings  15  : 
IS).  He  also  built  fenced  cities  and  improved 
the  army  (2  Chron.  14 :  6-8).  Hence  he  vraa 
prepared  to  repel  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  (Evcald^ 
Isr.  Gesch.  3,  a,  p.  184,  believes  him  to  be  Osor^ 
chon,  the  second  king  of  the  22d  Egyptian  Dy- 
nastus),  over  whom,  by  the  help  of  Jehovah, 
whose  interposition  be  invoked,  he  triumphed  at 
Mareshah  (2  Chron.  14 :  10).  Afler  the  victory 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  bound  himself 
and  the  people  by  a  solemn  oath,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  solemn  offering  of  the  gathered  spoils, 
to  remain  true  to  Jehovah  and  his  service,  ia 
which  ceremony  many  members  of  the  ten  tribes 
also  participated  (2  Chron.  15  :  1-15).  This 
took  place  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign,  so  that 
the  invasion  must  have  lasted  four  years.  He 
then  had  peace  until  the  35th  year  of  his  reign, 
when  Baosha,  King  of  Israel,  erected  the  forti- 
fication of  Ramah,  and  cut  off  Judah  from  all 
commercial  interconrse.  Asa,  lacking  the  cou' 
rage  of  his  earlier  years,  sought  by  presents  t» 
dissolve  the  league  between  the  Syrian  king, 
Benhadad,  and  Baasha,  and  induced  Benhad^ 
to  commence  hostilities  against  Baasha,  who 
was  thus  compelled  to  abandon  Ramah  and 
return  to  Tirzah  (1  Kings  15  :  21).  Asa  was 
reproved  for  his  conduct  by  Hanani,  and  pro- 
bably blamed  by  some  others  (2  Chron.  16  : 
7-9),  which  so  enraged  him  that  he  threw  the 
prophet  into  prison,  and  otherwise  oppressed  the 
people. 

As  Elah,  son  of  Baasha,  began  to  reign  over 
Israel  in  the  2Cth  year  of  Asa  (1  Kings  16  :  8), 
the  sequence  of  events  above  given  has  been 
questioned,  and  an  inverted  order  proposed,  so 
that  the  thirty  in  2  Chron.  15  :  19,  IG :  1,  should 
bo  stricken  out  Probably  the  compiler  of 
Chronicles  found  the  error  in  his  sources,  for  he 
makes  the  prophet  Hanani,  in  his  reproof  to  the 
king,  refer  to  the  inroads  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
Lttbims. 

After  a  reign  of  41  years  {Ewdd  thinks  47 ; 
see  Isr.  Gesch.  3,  a,  p.  148),  of  which  the  last 
two  were  embittered  by  a  grievous  "  disease  in 
his  feet"  (podagra,  gout?),  Asa  died,  and  was 
honorably  buried.  He  merits  praise  fur  having 
earnestly  and  successfully  opposed  the  foreign 
onltuB  in  the  land,  and  thus  given  the  State 
greater  solidity  and  unity.  He  prepared  the 
way  for  putting  an  end  to  the  repeated  dcBtmo- 
tive  wars  between  Israel  and  Judah  (1  Kings 

15  :  16),  which  uselessly  wasted  the  strength  of 
both  States ;  so  that  his  son  and  successor  funnd 
little  difficulty  in  following  the  same  policy. 

Vaibinqkr. — J.  H.  C/ood. 
Asapll  ((10M>  Assembler),  an  eminent  Levite 

of  the  family  of  Gerson,  and  son  of  Barachias, 
was  David's  master-singer  (1  Chron.  7  :  39-43 ; 

16  :  17, 19  ;  26  :  1 ;  27  :  1).  He  was  also  sur- 
named  H^rT,  the  Seer.  On  account  of  his  mu- 
sical and  poetical  talent  he  is  ranked  with'Darid 
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(2  Cbron.  29  :  30 ;  Neh.  12 :  46).  His  desoend- 
anta  inherited  bis  musical  skill  (2  Cbron.  20  : 
14 ;  Ezra  2 :  41 ;  3  :  10 ;  Neh.  7 :  44).  AlthouRb 
the  iniicriptions  assign  twelve  Psalms  (the  50th, 
and  73d-o3d)  to  him,  he  iras  hardly  tne  author 
of  more  than  two  (50th,  and  73d),  or  at  most 
three  (77 tb),  the  others  being  of  later  origin  (see 
Yaihingei^s  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  &o.). 

Vaihinger.* 

Aseptics. — Asceticism  sustains  an  intimate 
relation  to  nonasticism,  or  rather  the  reverse, 
and  is  a  modification  of  the  ascetic  tendency  in 
which  it  originated.  The  Qreeks  applied  doxcu 
(=  exercise,  strengthen)  to  the  exercises  of  the 
athletes,  igxratf  designating  their  manner  of  life. 
Hence  Suidas  explains  aaxtiaif  by  tyxparcux. 
Thus  the  term  was  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Sphere  in  the  sense  of  moral  discipline.  Hence 
the  Church  of  Smyrna  say  in  their  circular,  after 
the  death  of  Polycarp :  iistav  ficMovtuv  atxrieiv 
am  itmitaaiav.  Clement  Al.  applied  the  term  to 
tach  persons  as  Jacob,  £o.,  in  the  0.  T.  In  the 
Chrit-tian  Church  it  is  used  of  those  of  both  sexes 
who  devoted  themselves  to  abstinence,  without 
becoming  recluse,  of  whom  there  were  many 
during  the  first  three  centuries.  They  were  also 
called  ayupuftucM,  coniinentes,  and  virgines  (see 
Art.  ConsUia  Ev.).  Upon  the  development  of 
nonasticism,  ourxiTOi;  was  applied  more  espe- 
cially to  it.  The  panegyric  of  Basil  Max.  upon 
nonasticism  is  entitled  aax^ttxof  Xoyot;  and 
Gregory  Naz.,  in  his  eulogy  upon  Basil,  uses 
Kxj^tifMiv  AS  synonymous  with  iu>vaatripu>i>, 
(Upon  Asceticism  see  Ethics,  theological.) 

Herzoo.* 

Asche  (Rabbi),  the  first  and  most  conspicu- 
oas  of  the  editors  of  the  Talmud,  and  Prinoipal 
of  the  School  at  Sura,  on  the  Euphrates  {\w). 
(See  Xischna  and  Talmud.) 
_  Asdod  ( Azotos),  was  one  of  the  five  princely 
cities  of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  13  :  3),  and  cele- 
brated as  the  seat  of  the  Dagon-worship  (1  Sam. 
5:5;  1  Mace.  14  :  4).  It  lay  between  Askalon 
and  Jamnia,  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  country, 
near  the  sea,  where  it  had  its  own  harbor  (comp. 
Woieling  ad  Hierod.jp.  718 ;  Strabo  16,  p.  759 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  5,  14).  From  the  time  of  the  Assy- 
rians And  Egyptians,  it  shared  with  Gaza  the 
Arabian  trade,  which  rendered  Pbilistia  so  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  Asia  (see  Philisiines). 
Pretionsly  unimportant,  the  later  Assyrian  rule 
filled  it  with  a  new  population,  and  made  it  the 
chief  fortress  and  emporium  of  Palestine. 
Among  its  inhabitants  were  a  mixed  breed 
(Zcch.  9  :  6),  and  Assyrian  colonists  (Neh.  13  : 
23;  comp.  2  :  10;  3  :  34,  &o.;  4:1;  Eesych.  s. 
T.  Al|'u(o{).  According  to  Josh.  15  :  47,  it  was 
apportioned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  it  was, 
most  probably,  never  under  the  control  of  the 
Israelites.  In  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam. ;  Zeph. 
2:4),  and  after  the  exile  (2  Chron.  26 :  6 ;  Neh, 
4:7),  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
Its  position,  as  the  key  of  Egypt,  subjected  it  to 
wvcral  sieges,  e.  g.  by  Tartan  (Is.  20  :  1),  by 
Psammetichus,  who,  after  a   blockade  of  29 

J  ears,  captured  it  (Herod.  2,  157),  by  Judas 
laccabUus  (1  Maco.  5  :  68),  and  Jonathan  (1 
Maco.  10  :  84),  who  sacked  it.  The  Roman  Oa- 
iinius  rebuilt  it  {Joseph.  Antt.  14,  5,  3),  and 
Herod  bequeathed  it  to  bis  sister  Salome  (M.  17, 


8,  1 ;  17,  11,  5).  Philip  preached  tlto  gospel 
here  (Acts  8  :  40),  and  from  the  first  Nicene 
Council  to  536,  we  find  mention  made  of  Chris- 
tian bishops  from  Asdod.  Its  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  small  village  of  Esdfld  (comp.  Re- 
land,  PalUst.,  p.  606,  Ac. ;  Robinson,  2,  620,  Ac, 
690.  66 ;  Movers,  "  Die  Phonikier,"  I.  p.  662,  II. 
p.  41,  405,  Ac.).  RuETSCBi. — Ermentrout. 
Asher  C'fC'K)!  1)  the  second  son  of  Jacob 

by  Zilpah  (Gen.  30  :  13 ;  35  :  26),  and  founder 
of  the  tribe  of  Israel  bearing  his  name.  In  the 
account  of  the  emigration  to  Egypt  (Gen.  46  : 
17),  mention  is  made  of  four  sons  and  one 
daughter  of  Asher.  In  the  desert  this  tribe  was 
among  the  largest,  and  daring  the  40  years' 
journeying  increased  from  41,500  to  53,400  war- 
riors (Numb.  1 :  41 ;  2  :  28 ;  26  :  47).  In  the 
partition  of  Canaan,  Joshua  assigned  to  Asher 
the  small  but  fisrtile  tract  lying  along  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  from 
Carmel  until  beyond  Sidon  (Gen.  49 :  20 ;  Dent. 
33  :  24;  Josh.  19  :  24,  Ac.).  Acco,  Tyre  (Zor), 
and  Sidon,  also  belonged  to  Asher,  though  it 
never  got  actnal  possession  of  them  (Judg.  1 : 
31).  When  the  kingdom  was  rent  asunder, 
Asher,  with  the  other  northern  tribes,  joined 
Jeroboam,  and  was  subsequently  removed  with 
them  to  Assyria.  From  Luke  2  :  36  we  infer 
that  some  families  of  this  tribe  returned  again 
to  the  Holy  Land.  2)  The  name  of  a  city  adja- 
cent to  Sichem  (Josh.  17  :  7,  10),  which  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebitis,  and  lay  about 
15  Rom.  miles  from  Neapolis  (Sichem),  on  the 
military  road  to  Bethsean  (of.  Onomast.,  'Aarp), 
which  coincides  with  the  iiiner.  Hieros.,  which 
locates  the  city  9  Rom.  miles  from  Scythopolis 
(Bethsean).  Kurtz.* 

Aflhtoreth  and  Ashera. — Although  the  con- 
ceptions of  both  these  deities  became  blended, 
they  are  not  identical.  The  LXX.  translated 
niritl'i^  in  Judg.  2  :  13 ;  1  Sam.  7  :  3  j  12  : 

10  ■"  31 :  10;  1  Kings  11 :  5,  33 ;  2  Kings  23  : 
13,  14,  by  'Aafopffj,  but  in  1  Sam.  7 :  4  by 
'A(rfap<i>.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Upper  Asia,  as  used  in  Canaan,  and 
has  the  same  root  as  antr^f,  stella,  star  (Persian, 
Asiara),  and,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  the  same 
as  "1J1D}<-    I*  designates,  however,  emphati- 

cally,  ihe  star,  'Xetooofxnt  the  Queen  of  the 
stars  (Rerodian.  II.  5,  10),  the  Queen  of  heaven 
( Jer.  7 :  18 ;  47 :  17).  In  the  Hyma  of  Orpheus, 
IX.  10,  she  is  called  "  the  goddess  of  the  moon ;" 
so  also  by  Lucian  de  Dea  Syria,  4,  and  by  th« 
Lexicon  CyriUi.  Hence  this  deity  and  her 
priestesses  are  represented  with  three  horns 
{Sanchun.  p.  34),  like  Isis  and  lo.  According 
to  the  0.  T.,  and  profane  writers,  she  was  the 
goddess  of  the  Sidonians,  and  the  Philistines 
hung  up  Saul's  armor  in  her  temple.  She  was 
not  only  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  but  also  of 
tear  and  the  aiase,  hence  called  Artemis  Diana 
eoelesiis,  and  Vesta,  The  original  conception 
and  worship  of  this  deity  were  transplanted  from 
Phoenicia  to  Carthage  and  its  colonies;  but  her 
worship  was  not  yet  polluted  with  the  vile  rites 
of  Yenus-Ashera,  although  human  sacrifices 
were  offered.  In  Carthage  she  rather  bore  the 
character  of  Juno.    Although  represented  with 
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horns,  sbe  was  there  usually  worshipped  wiUiont 
an  imaee ;  and  this  was  doabdess  the  primidve 
mode  of  worship. .  (See  Baal.) 
Athera  (n*U5'N)>  on  the  contrary,  is  always 

rendered  a».aoi  (vnlg.  luons,  nemns)  by  the  LXX. 
(Ex.  34:13;  Deut7:5;  12:3;  16:21;  Jadg. 
t :  7,  &c.,  &o.),  which  at  least  indicates  that  she 
was  worshipped  in  trees  and  wooden  pillars. 
For  we  must  infer  from  many  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  that  the  Asbera  were  of 
wood,  and  were  out  down  and  burned.  To  the 
Phrygian  "  Mother  of  the  Gods,"  corresponding 
with  Ashera,  the  pine,  and  in  some  places  the 
oak,  were  sacred.  Trees  often  represent  god- 
desses of  fecundity.  Hence  A.  is  called  ^uoywof 
(tlie  life-bearing),  and,  lilie  Aphrodite,  doves 
were  sacred  to  her.  Wooden  pillars  were  early 
substituted  for  trees ;  Herodotus  (II.  106)  saw 
such  in  Palestin.-Syria.  In  India,  also,  pillars 
marked  the  places  where  sacrifices  were  primi- 
tively offered,  before  images  of  idols  were  used. 
All  these  circumstances  favor  the  etymology 
proposed  by  Jfot>er» ;  "({J'X  ••S-  ")tJ"'  straight. 

-     T  -     T 

Thus  the  Greeks  had  Orthanos,  Orlhia-,  Orthosia. 
To  assume  a  reference  to  Phallus,  as  Movers 
does,  is  unnecessary  and  rash.  Pillars,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  trees,  are  called  "  the  straight."  The 
rites  of  this  goddess  were  obscene  (Herod,  I. 
144 ;  Raruch.yl.  43  ;  E^tseh.  vUa  Const.  III.  65 ; 
Valer.  Max.  II.  6.  15),  like  those  of  the  asso- 
ciated worship  of  Baal  Poor.  The  pillars  which 
Herodotus  saw,  exposed,  as  symbols,  figures  of 
female  nakedness.  Hence  Jerome  renders  1 
Kings  15  :  13 ;  2  Chron.  15  :  16,  sacra,  and 
timulacrum  Priapi.  Subsequently,  after  the 
Chaldean  period,  Ashera  was  generally  regarded 
as  Venus,  and  as  a  lucky  star.  Hence  G^senius 
derives  the  word  from  "fti'Ki  'which,  however, 

is  not  authorized  by  anything  oonnected  with 
the  ancient  cultus  of  Ashera.  The  idea  utd 
worship  of  both  Ashtoreth  and  Ashera  were 
thus  gradually  blended,  probably  through  Egyp- 
tian influence,  where  Isis  combined  the  attributes 
of  Neith-Minerva  and  Athor^Venus.  At  least 
the  Egyptian  myth  of  Osiris  was  transferred  to 
Ashtoreth,  in  Byblos,  where  she  was  married  to 
Adonis.  This  coincides  with  Ezek.  8  :  14.  No 
traces  of  this  are  found  in  Carthage.  But  simi- 
lar changes  of  Artemis  occur  in  Ephesus,  Sparta, 
and  among  the  Taurians.  This  blending  of  the 
two  deities  was  most  apparent  in  Syrian  Hiero- 
polis,  where  the  ima^  of  the  goddess  was  in- 
Tested  with  the  attributes  of  Juno,  Minerva, 
Selena,  Diana,  Venus,  Rhea.  And  in  later 
times,  after  she  had  traversed  the  earth  (Sanch. 
36),  the  image  of  Ashtoreth,  besides  having 
horns,  was  represented  with  a  star,  t.  «.  the 
morning  star  (the  Ciialdean  Venus).  In  Car- 
thage, however,  this  combination  of  Ashera  and 
Ashtoreth,  and  their  lascivions  rites,  were  first 
introduced  1^  the  imperial  Romans  (Augustin. 
de  eiv.  Dei,  IV.  10,  II.  3 ;  Movers,  Phdnizier.  I. ; 
Seldtruu  de  IHis  Syris;  Manier,  Relig.  d.  Ear- 
thager;  Oesenrjt,  Comm.  z.  Jesajaa.,  II.  338, 
Ac.;  <StuAr, Reiig.  d. OrienU, 439 ;  FoU-c,  Relig. 
d.  Alt-Test.,  372,  &o. ;  Dupuis,  origine  d.  cidtes, 
1. 181,  &o.,  III.  471,  Ac.;  Creueer't  Symbolik., 


n.;  Winer,  ReaUex.;  Schteenk,  Mythol.  d.  Sem- 
iten.,  207,  &e.;  Burkhardt,  Constantin.). 

J.  G.  MULLER.* 

Ash-Wednesday  (dia  einerU  tl  eilieii),  the 
first  day  of  Lent  Aa  the  Romish  Church — Uie 
Greek  C.  being  more  strict  in  this  respect — fixed 
the  duration  of  this  fast  in  accordanse  with  the 
example  of  Moses  and  Elias,  and  particularly 
the  forty  days'  fasting  by  Christ  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  Monday  and  1  uesday  after  Esto  Miki 
Sunday  were  devoted  to  carnal  enjoyments,  and 
the  day  following  (Wednesday),  as  the  fortieth 
before  Easter,  was  made  the  beginninc  of  the 
fast.  Hence  the  name  caput  jejuniL  The  ap 
pellation  "Ash-Wednesday,"  refers  not  simply 
to  that  repentance  in  "  sackcloth  and  ashes" 
of  which  the  prophets  speak,  but  chiefly  to  a 
ceremony  peculiar  to  the  Romish  Church.  The 
ashes  of  tne  palms  blessed  in  the  church  on 
Palm  Sunday  of  the  previous  year,  having  beea 
placed  in  a  vessel  on  the  altar,  the  priest,  dressed 
in  a  violet  garb  (the  Church  emblem  of  mourn- 
ing),  before  mass,  prays  that  God  may  send  his 
angels  to  sanctify  them  as  a  remedium  aalubrt 
for  all  the  penitents.  The  object  of  this  rite  is 
still  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  prayer  then 
offered:  Deus,  quinon  mortem,  sed poeniientiam 
desideras  peccatorum,  fragililalem  condilioTU* 
hwnanae  heniquiasime  respice,  et  hoc  eineres,  guo» 
causa  proferendae  humiUfatis  aiqve  promerendae 
teniae  capitibus  nostris  imponi  decert^mus,  beM 
t  dicere  pro  tua  pietate  dignare,  ut  qui  nos  ctn«- 
rem  esse,  et  ob  pravitaiis  demeritum  in  pulvcrcm 
recerturos  cognoscimus,  peccatorum  omnium  »- 
niam  el  praemia  poenitentibus  repromissa  miseri- 
cordiicr  consequi  mereamur,  Per  Christum  Dom. 
nostr.  Amen.  This  said,  the  consecrated  ashn 
are  sprinkled  three  times  with  holy  water,  and 
three  times  perfumed  with  the  incense  of  the 
censer.  Kneeling  down,  and  in  silence,  ths 
priest  first  sprinkles  ashes  on  his  own  head,  and 
then  on  the  people  that  bend  round  the  altar, 
with  the  words :  Memento  homo,  quia  pulcis  e*, 
et  in  pulverem  reverteris.  The  sign  of  the  cross 
is  then  made  upon  the  forehead  with  the  finger, 
dipped  in  the  ashes.  At  the  mass  that  succeeds, 
Joel  2  :  12-19  and  Matt.  6  :  16-21  are  road. 
The  time  when  this  ceremony  (originally  pr»- 
Bcribed  for  those  condemned  to  do  public  pen- 
ance) became  a  general  practice  among  the 
faithful,  cannot  be  accuratelv  ascertained.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  the  Svnod  of  Benevento 
(1091),  c.  4,  ordered:  "Kuilus  omnino  laieu* 
post  diem  cineris  et  cilicii,  qui  caput  jejunii  diei- 
tur,  camibus  vesci  audeai.  Omnes  tarn  derid 
quam  laid,  tarn  viri  quam  muUeres,  die  illo  cint' 
rem  supra  capita  sua  accipioTU." 

In  some  Protestant  churches  it  is  cnatomaiy 
to  begin  the  fast-day  sermons  on  Ash- Wednesday. 
The  Anglo-Episoopal  Church  alone  regularly 
observes  this  day,  and  assigns  to  it  a  speciu 
collect.  The  Lessons  for  the  day  are  Joel  2  i 
12-19,  and  Matt  6  :  16-21. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Irvingites  contains  two 
collects  for  Ash-Wednesdav,  and  the  following 
days,  to  Easter.  H.  A. — Ermentrout. 

Asia. — the  import  of  this  word  in  the  O.  and 
N.  T.  is  restricted  by  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
commonly  employed  in  ancient  times.    Aeschjf- 
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hu,  Prom.  412,  734;  Pindar,  01.  VII.  53 ;  and 
Eerodotus,  IV.  38,  nse  it  of  the  whole  world ; 
irbereas  in  1  Maco.  8  :  8  Aotiochus  Max.  is 
called  King  of  Asia,  as  raler  of  the  largest  part 
of  Asia  Minor.     After  be  yielded  nil  his  Asiatic 

Essions  west  of  Mt.  Taurus  to  the  Romans 
'  38,  38 ;  1  Mace.  8  :  8),  these  gave  Mysia, 
t,  and  Phrygia  to  Eumenes  II.,  King  of 
Firgsmus,  whose  kingdom  was  then  styled  the 
kingdom  of  Asia.  The  Syro-Seleucidian  kings, 
however,  retained  their  old  title,  so  as^not  to 

S'sld  all  their  claims  to  the  lost  provinces  (1 
aec.  12:39;  13:32;  2  Maco.  3:3).  By  the 
will  of  Attains  III.  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
WM  ceded  to  the  Romans,  B.  C.  133.  Asia, 
Asia  propria,  they  called  Asia  cis  Ihunim,  t.  e. 
Mysia,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Caria,  which  formed 
»  consular  province  under  Augustus.  It  is  in 
this  sense  uie  word  often  occurs  in  the  N.  T. 
(Acts  16:G;  1  Pet.  1:1,  *c.,  io.).  But  it 
came  to  be  still  further  restricted,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude Phrygia,  and  designate  only  the  western 
ooasUand  (Plint/  Y.  28 ;  AcU  2  :  0). 

Hebzoq.* 

Asiarchs  (Acta  19 :  31)_  were  annually  ap- 
pointed governors  of  the  cities  of  Asia  procot^ 
Solaris.  They  superintended  the  public  games 
celebrated  in  favor  of  the  gods  and  the  Roman 
emperor.  Each  city  proposed  one  wealthy  citi- 
sen,  and  oat  of  this  number  the  Assembly  of 
Deputies  in  A.  procons.  chose  ten  governors,  one 
of  whom  was  president  {Euseb.  fl.  E.  IV.  15). 
They  corresponded  with  the  Bytbyniarchs,  Ly- 
diarcha,  Ac,  of  other  Roman  provinces. 

HcRzoa.* 

Atiaarii,  a  term  of  derision  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  Jews,  who  were  reproached  with 
worshipping  an  ass  (Tac.  hist.  V.  4),  and  after- 
wards to  Christians  for  the  same  reason  (Baro- 
nius  ad  a.  42.  D.  33,  ad  a.  201.  n.  21.  22).  Po»- 
■ibly  the  Jews  were  the  first  to  cast  their  own 
reproach  npon  Christians.  TertuU.  Apolog;  c. 
16,  ad  nat.  1. 14.  relates  that  a  man  in  Carthage, 
a  former  Jew  and  an  enemy  of  the  Christians, 
exhibited  a  picture  with  the  inscription:  deus 
ekristiartorum  dyoxoittif,  the  god  was  painted 
with  the  ears  of  an  ass,  with  a  hoof  on  one  foot, 
»  book  in  the  hand,  and  covered  with  a  toga. 
This  differs  from  the  figure  on  a  gem  in :  Gem- 
mae antiq.  seuljatae  a  F.  Stevhanonio  iltustratae. 
Tenet.  1646,  Tab.  30  (and  which  ifUnter,  die 
Christin  im  heidnischen  Hause,  Kopenh.  1828, 
p.  18,  erroneously  considers  a  copy  of  the  deus 
iroKoirtis),  which  is  simply  an  ass  standing  up- 
right, whoso  fonr  hoofed  feet  are  visible  under 
the  toga.  The  two  figures  in  front  of  the  ass, 
one  standing,  the  other  sitting,  are  not  in  a 
praying  posture,  and  the  ass  seems  rather  to 
repreaent  a  teacher  than  a  god.  'Oroxoltrit  also 
Tather  ngnifies  a  monster,  referring  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  human  and  asinine  forms.  Upon 
fcoaoffy,  and  the  various  readings,  see  Oehler, 
in  bis  edition  of  Tertal.  Apol.  et  ad  nat.  1.  c. 

Herzoo.* 

Askelon.  Arobw  AjkOlftn,  a  well-known  town 
OB  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Gaza  and 
Jamnia,  according  to  Josephas,  B.  J.  3,  2,  1. 
aboat  520  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (comp.  Rdand, 
PaJ.,  p.  443),  and  according  to  the  Itiner.  Anio- 
«M.  awrat  10  Roman  miles  uom  Qaza  {Bobinson 


I.  629).  The  adjacent  country  was  very  fraitfal, 
and  abounded  in  aromatio  plants  and  wine, 
particularly  in  the  celebrated  onions  which 
went  by  the  name  of  Ascaloine,  hence  shalota 
(Theophrast  hist,  plant.  7, 4 ;  Strab.  16,  p.  759 ; 
Pliny,  H.  N.  19,  6  (32);  Colmn.  R.  R.  12.  10). 
Of  very  ancient  origin,  —  according  to  Skylax  it 
was  founded  by  the  Tyrians ;  according  to 
Xanthos  and  Nikolaos  of  Damascus,  by  a  Ly- 
dian  (Stephan.  Bipe.).  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
sprang  from  the  original  Shemitio  race  that  had 
widely  spread  itself  over  this  part  of  Asia  (comp. 
Etoald,  Hist,  of  Israelites,  I.  p.  329).  Accord- 
ing to  Heroditus  1, 105,  it  possessed  an  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Urania  Aphrodite  {itdrxuv  ap;{cu^ 
tator),  which  formed  the  pattern  of  those  in 
Cypres  and  Cythere  (comp.  Pausan.  1,  14,  6). 
Askalon,  indeed,  was  {he  proper  seat  of  the 
Derceto-worship  (Diodor.  2,  4).  It  was  well 
adapted  by  its  position  for  trading  purposes,  and 
strongly  protected  by  ridges  of  rock,  surmounted 
by  vralls  and  towers,  which  surrounded  it.  From 
the  earliest  times  to  the  middle  ages  it  was  sub- 
jected to  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  On  the 
division  of  Canaan  it  was  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  was  actually  taken  (Judg.  1  :  18), 
but  could  not  be  retained,  as  we  soon  find  the 
Philistines  occupying  it  (Josh.  13:3;  Judg.  14 : 
19;  1  Sam.  6:  If;  2  Sam.  1  :  20;  .Amos  1  :  8; 
Zeph.  2 :  4 ;  Jer.  25 :  20).  When  the  Scythians 
returned  from  their  invasion  of  this  part  of  Asia, 
they  plundered  the  temple  of  Askalon,  but  were 
punished  with  an  enervating  disease,  and  were 
hence  called  'Enipttj  =  avSftrfvvoi,.  They  af- 
firmed that  the  goddess  bestowed  oracular  gifts 
upon  them  (Herod.  1,  105 ;  4,  67).  Und«r  the 
Diadochen  it  was  for  a  time  subject  to  Egypt 

ijos.  Antt.  12,  4.  5),  and  then  to  Syria  (1  Maco. 
0 :  86).  Though  it  did  not  belong  to  Herod 
the  Great,  he  beautified  it  with  baths,  fountains, 
Sus.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  1,  21,  11) ;  after  bis  death  it 
beoame  the  residence  of  his  sister  Salome  (Jos. 
Ant.  17,  11,  5).  During  the  Jewish  war  it  suf- 
fered from  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  (Jos.  B.  J.  2, 
18,  1 ;  3,  2.  1).  Pliny  (H.  N.  5,  14)  still  called 
it  "  oppidum  liberum."  Manv  of  its  coins  are 
sUlI  preserved.  Christian  bishops  of  this  city 
are  named  as  late  as  536  (see  Reland,  Palast., 
p.  586,  ko.).  Towards  the  close  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury it  was  plundered  by  the  Saracens,  bat 
daring  the  Crusades  again  became  important  as 
a  port  and  a  fortress.  After  the  battle  near 
Hattin,  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  Saladin  (1187), 
who,  when  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  approached 
(1191),  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  demo- 
lished. Though  again  rebuilt,  it  was  finally 
sacked  by  Bibar  (1270),  and  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  the  Crusaders  its  harbor  was  filled 
up  with  stones.  As  late  as  1660  it  was  partly 
inhabited,  as  Troilo  reports  (p.  350).  It  is  now 
a  heap  of  ruins  (see  Robinson's  Palest.  II.  029, 
&c.;  III.,  245-6,  &o.,  let.  ed.). 

RuiTSCHi. — Ermentrout, 
Asmodeoa,  'AaitoSaios,  Tobit  3  :  8,  an  evil 
spirit  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Tobit  as  hav- 
ing slain  seven  successive  husbands  of  Sarah, 
the  daughter  of  Raj^uel,  on  the  night  of  their 
marriage ;  having  himself,  probably,  taken  pos- 
session of  her  (6  :  15).  He  is  alluded  to  as  a 
voluptuous  Demon  in  the  Talmud  (Oittin,  68, 1). 
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According  to  EisenmEnger  (Eot.  Judenth.  11, 
440),  and  Ligbtfoot  (Hor.  hebr.  805),  he  was  not 
considered  as  a  common  demon,  but  the  prince 
of  demons,  consequently  Satan  himself.  His 
name  indicates  this.    If  derived  from  "TO  5^ 

-    T 

=  destroy,  exttrminaU,  ♦"tOJJ'N  is  equivalent 

to  TliaX.  ProT- 15  :  11,  Job  2i :  22,  excepting 

that  the  latter  expresses  the  place,  the  former 
the  agent  of  destruction,  like  oiummmi  in  Rev. 
9  :  11.  Others  (Reland,  Antt.  tacr.  4,  6,  Ac.) 
derive  the  name  from  a  Persian  root  signifying 
tempter  (Matth.  4  :  1).  But  as  Raphael  is  one 
of  the  seven  archangels  which  stana  before  God 
(1  Tbess.  4  :  16  ;  Jude  9 ;  Revelations),  we  may 
consider  his  counterpart,  Asmodeus,  to  be  not 
Satan,  but  an  arch-devil.  And  yet,  however 
undeniable  the  influence  of  Persian  notions  upon 
the  later  Jews  may  have  been  (so  as  to  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  Persian  names  into  their  sys- 
tem of  demonology),  it  is  safer  to  bold  to  the 
Hebrew  derivation,  inosmnch  as  the  name  of 
the  opposing  good  angel  (Tob.  12 :  15,  Raphael) 
is  decidedly  Ilebrew.  The  origin  of  this  idea, 
contained  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  may 
be  more  correctly  regarded  as  an  expansion  of 
the  narrative  found  in  Gen.  6 : 1,  &o. 

■VArHINQIR.* 

Ass. — In  southern,  warm,  and  dry  countries 
the  ass  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valued  domestic  animals,  adapted  for  general 
use  by  its  spirit,  fleetness,  and  hardihood.  Asses 
constituted  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Hebrews  (Gen.  12  :  16 ;  24  :  35 ;  Job  1 :  3,  Ac, 
&o.;  Ex.  20  :  14,  Ac.;  1  Chron.  27  :  30).  They 
were  used:  1)  for  riding,  especially  she-asses 
(which  were  also  prized  for  ttieir  milk.  Numb. 
22  :  21 :  2  Kings  4  :  24),  by  women  (Josh.  15  : 
18 ;  1  Sam.  25  :  23)  and  persons  of  distinction 
(2  Sam.  17  :  23;  19  :  26j  1  Kings  13: 13,  &c.), 
who  preferred  such  as  were  spotted,  or  had  red- 
dish-brown skins  with  white  stripes  (whence  the 
usual  name  for  asses  ")iOn  from  "lOfl  =  "*■ 

brum  esse,  Judg.  5  :  10 ;  comp.  LigJttfoot,  hor. 
talm.  ad  Mt.  21 :  5).  Instead  of  saddles  they 
mostly  used  merely  a  cloth,  or  part  of  their  gar- 
ment (Matth.  21 :  7,  hence  C'3n)>  »nd  the  dri- 
ver either  went  along  side  of  or  after  the  animal 
(Judg.  19  :  3 ;  2  Kings  4  :  24).  2)  As  beasts  of 
burden  (Neh.  13  :  15 ;  1  Sam.  25 :  18 ;  Gen.  42  : 
26;  49  :  14) ;  3)  for  ploughing  (Dent.  22  :  10; 
Is.  30  :  24 ;  32  :  20) ;  4)  for  dnving  large  mills 
(Matth.  18  :  6),  But  the  Hebrews  never  used 
them  in  war  (although  the  Persians  did.  Is.  21 : 
7  ;  Herodot.  4, 129 ;  Straho  15,  2. 14,  Ac. ;  whilst 
the  Syrians  employed  them  only  for  burdens  or 
draft,  2  Kings  7  :  7),  hence  Zech.  9:9;  Matth. 
21 :  2,  Ac. ;  Mark  11 :  2,  Ac  They  were  reck- 
oned amons  unclean  animals  (FMlo  II.  400, 
Mang.),  and  therefore  could  not  be  offered  in 
sacrifice,  but  their  firstlings  were  redeemed  by 
offering  a  sheep,  or  by  breakine  their  neck  (Ex. 
13:  13;  34:20;  see  ifoeer*.  Phonik.  I.  365^. 
Their  flesh  was  eaten  only  in  extreme  famine  (2 
Kings  6  :  25).  Their  lasciviousness  is  alluded 
to  in  Ezek.  23  :  20.  The  wild  a»»  or  onager 
(N"l5  =  cursor!  Aram.  TJIV  ^^fugiiivus, 

indomitut)  inhabited  desert  wastes  (Jer.  2  :  24; 


Job  24  :  5 ;  Is.  32  ;  14),  and  on  acoonnt  of  its 
indomitable  love  of  liberty  is  employed  to  de- 
scribe Ishmael  (Gen.  16 :  12).  It  reeds  upon 
grasses  (Job  6:5;  Jer.  14  :  6),  and  delights  in 
fresh  springs  (Ps.  104  :  11) ;  and  they  generallj 
keep  in  large  herds  (hence  the  comparison  in 
Hos.  8  :  9).  This  animal  is  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  fleetness  (Bochart,  hieroz.  I.  148, 
Ao.;  II.  214,  Ac. ;  v.  Lengerke,  Ken.  L  140,  &c., 
146,  165;  Winer,  RealwSrterb.;  Pauly,  Rcal- 
Enoyklop.  I.  864).  Ruitschi.* 

tLn,jfast  of  the. — This  popular  sport  of  the 
Romish  Church  was  celebrated  during  the  mid- 
dle ages  in  many  towns  of  France,  tutbough  in 
various  ways.  Its  object,  like  that  of  similar 
festivals,  was  to  represent  Scripture  incidents  in 
ways  suited  to  strike  the  rude  fancy  of  the 
laity ;  and  as  the  ass  occurs  in  several  of  those 
incidents,  it  would  naturally  figure  in  such  dra- 
matic exhibitions.  In  Rouen  the  festum  asino- 
rum  occurred  about  Christmas,  and  had  allasion 
to  the  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  peo- 
ple, led  by  two  priests,  went  in  a  procession  to 
the  Church.  The  priests  (designated  vocatarts), 
as  they  advanced,  summoned  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  and  then  Yirgil  and  the  Sybyls  (as 
representatives  of  heathenism),  upon  which  pe^ 
sons  dressed  in  appropriate  garments  came  forth 
and  foretold  the  Saviour's  advent  The  pria- 
cipal  scene  represented  Balaam's  ass  with  a 
priest  concealed  between  its  legs,  who  also 
prophesied.  The  drama  closed  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  three  youn^  men  in  the  fiery 
furnace,  which  was  enacted  in  the  name  of  the 
Church.  Thereupon  i\iQ  dramaiis  personae  ixng 
a  chorus,  after  which  a  moss  was  celebrated 
(JDxtcange,  Glossar,  Ac.).  In  Beauvais  the  fe«ti- 
val  was  celebrated  on  Jan.  14,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  flight  into  Egypt.  A  virgin  with  a 
child  in  her  arms  was  placed  npon  a  richly- 
caparisoned  OSS,  and  led  from  the  cathedral  to 
St.  Stephen's  church  in  front  of  the  altar,  where 
the  animal  stood  during  the  entire  mass.  The 
choir  responded:  Hinham,  to  the  Jnfroitut, 
Between  the  several  parts  of  the  service  a  half 
French  and  half  Latin  song  was  sung,  the  last 
verse  of  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole: 

Amen  dieos,  as!n«  (the  ass  kneeliag).  Jam  s&tar  ds 

granime : 
Amen,  amen  itera,  aspemare  vetera» 

Hez  ra !  hez  va !  hez  va  I 

Bialz  tire  asncz,  ear  allez 

Belle  boucfae  oar  obantez. 

The  mass  ended,  the  ritual  directs :  taeerdos  trtt 
kinhannobit  instead  of  ite  mista,  populoa  ven^ 
vice :  Deo  gratias,  ter  respondebit :  hinham  (see 
Ducange).  At  Sens  they  had  a  similar  serrice 
(jDu  Tilliot,  M^moires  pour  aervir  4 1'historie  da 
la  fete  des  fous.,  Lansanne,  1741,  4to.^  p.  14). 
At  Cambrai  they  simply  place  a  painted  ass 
behind  the  altar.  Several  bishops  endeavored 
in  vain  to  abolish  this  heathen  custom,  and  it 
could  only  be  suppressed  by  an  act  of  Pariia- 
ment. 

These  were  the  proper  Asses'  feasts  as  cele- 
brated in  France  after  the  commencement  of  the 
13th  century.  The  ass,  however,  figured  in  other 
similar  rites.  Thus  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
on  St.  John's  day  (Deo.  27),  the  priest  who  oele- 
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Inntcd  mass  was,  after  a  banqaet,  declared 
bishop  bv  the  people,  placed  upon  a  horse,  or 
lEs,  and  led  through  the  streets,  and  on  return- 
ing to  the  eburcn  sprinkled  the  people  irith 
water  (Mone,  Schaasp.  d.  Mittelalt.,  Karlsruhe, 
1S4(},  11.  3G7).  In  modem  times  some  have 
tfiected  to  sec  in  all  this  a  lively  sympathy  with 
whatever  pertained  to  the  history  of  Christ ;  but 
sf  such  pious  susceptibility  the  laity  of  the  mid- 
dle a^es  knew  nothing.  Such  dramas,  usually 
combined  with  frolicking  and  dancing,  gratified 
the  Tulgor  tastes  of  the  people.  In  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  times  the  ass  was  nothing  but  a 
stupid  despised  brute.  Some  satirical  artists 
painted  pictures  of  it  to  barlesqae  the  priests 
(like  the  one  playing  the  harp  in  the  cathedral 
of  Chartres,  and  the  one  reading  the  mass, 
painted  in  the  fitrasburg  cathedral  on  a  pillar 
opposite  the  pulpit).  Theological  symbolism,  it 
is  true  (Iconogrraphie  chritienne,  Paris,  1848,  p. 
310),  employed  the  ass,  not,  as  Crosnier  says,  to 
represent  contentment,  but  slothful  greediness 
and  low  sensuality  {Rab.  Maurtu,  Comm.  in 
lib.  Beg.  0pp.  ed.  Col.  T.  III.  p.  55,  &o.;  Vin- 
eent.  Bellov.,  spec  morale,  Lib.  III.  p.  6,  dist  3, 
&&).  With  such  allegorical  zoolo^,  however, 
the  people  were  not  acquunted. 

C.  SCHHIKT.* 

AssemanL — Two  brothers  and  a  nephew  of 
tbi?  name  were  among  the  most  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  and  oriental  scholars  of  the  18th 
century.  They  were  Maronites,  born  in  Mt. 
Lebanon.  The  connection  then  existing  between 
the  Maronites  and  the  Romish  See  led  the  bro- 
thers to  visit  Italy.  At  the  Maronite  College  in 
Borne  they  studied  theobgy,  and  cultivated 
their  knowledge  of  oriental  literature. 

1)  Joseph  Simon  became  Basilicae  Petri  de 
urbe  Presbyter  beneficiatns,  papal  Referendary 
of  both  signatures,  and  Vatican  Librarian. '  He 
was  ontiring  and  candid  in  his  researches,  and 
a  'pioneer  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  Church  and  Syrian  literature,  in  some 
respects  being  our  only  guide  in  these  branches 
to  this  day.  His  cotemporarios  styled  him 
"erudiuimu*  ae  siupendi  laboris  vir."  When 
Clement  XI.  resolved  to  increase  the  MSS.  of  the 
Vatican  library,  J.  S.  Assemani  was  recom- 
mended as  a  suitable  agent  for  collecting  and 
purchasing  them.  Having  received  the  ap- 
pointment (1715)  be  went  first  to  Cairo,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Maronite  Jesuit  Elias 
Oeorgius  obtained  some  MSS.  from  the  Patriarch 
there.  He  next  visited  the  desert  and  was  still 
more  successful.  Leaving  Egypt  he  went  to 
Damascus,  but  the  Moslems  being  reluctant  to 
part  with  their  MSS.  he  pressed  on  to  Aleppo, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  and  assisted  by 
the  Patriarch.  The  approach  of  the  rainy 
•eason  prevented  his  visiting  Mesopotamia.  In 
October,  1716,  he  returned  to  Rome,  which  be 
reached,  after  a  stormy  voyage,  early  in  1717, 
baring  collected  150  SiSS.  The  Pope  was  so 
well  pleased  with  this  result  that  he  designed 
sending  him  on  a  second  similar  mission  to 
Meeopotamia,  but  the  plan  was  frustrated.  In 
1733  be  was  appointed  Honorary  Chamberlain 
to  the  Pope,  who  sent  him  (1735)  to  the  East 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  ransom  of  the 
Catholics  of  Lebanon  from  the  Turks,  and  for 


the  erection  of  a  new  Maronite   monastery. 
This  mission  occupied  three  years,  after  which, 
ho  returned  (1738)  to  Europe.    He  presided,  as 
ablegate  of  tne  Pope,  at  a  Synod  held  in  1736 
by  the  Maronite  Patriarch  Joseph  Peter  of  Gaza 
(Qazenus),  the  proceedings  of  which  Assemani 
wrote  in  Arabic,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin.   He  seized  every  opportunity,  meanwhile, 
for  making  collections,  and  this  time  returned 
with  more  than  2000  ancient  coins  and  medals, 
numerous  MSS.,  and   copper  plates   engraved 
with  Privileges,  which  Domitinn  had  distributed 
among  the  Egyptians, — all  which  were  deposited 
in  the  Vatican  Library.    He  reached  the  ago 
of  81  years,  and  died  Jan.  31,  17G8.    The  most 
important  of  his  works  are :  "  S.  Ephraem,  St/ri, 
Opera  quae  extant,  Graece,  S;/riaee,  Laiine,  <tc.," 
and    " Bibliotheca    orientals    Clementino-Vati- 
eana."    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  be  the  sole  editor  of  the  former,  and 
that  he  was  prevented  from  completing  the  latter 
according  to  his  plan ;  and  still  more  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  nis  papers  were  destroyed  by 
a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
August  30th,  17C8.    Of  the  "Bibl.  orient.,"  &c., 
T.  l.-III.  appeared  in  Rome,  1719-1728,  foL 
The  first  treats  of  the  orthodox,  and  the  second 
of  the  monophysite  Syrian  writers;  the  third 
treats  1)  of  Nestorian  writers;  and  2)  of  Syrian 
Nestorians.    Though  badly  arranged,  the  work 
is  a  rich  source  of  information,  indispensable  in 
the  study  of  the  oriental  Church  and  literature. 
Part  1  of  T.  IIL  of  the  "  Bibl.  orient.,"  Ac, 
contains  the  incomplete  catalogue  of  the  Syrian 
ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  Metropolitan  Ebed 
Jesn,  which  Abr.  Ecchellensis    published    in 
Rome  in  1653,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
annotations.    Part  2  of  T.  III.  contains  a  his- 
tory of  the  Nestorian  parly  to  the  author's  own 
time.    An  abstract  of  this  work  was  prepared 
by  Aug.  Ft.  Pfeiffer  (Eriangen,  1776-77,  2  Th. 
8vo.).    The  edition  of  Ephr.  Syrus  published  in 
Rome,  1732-46,  fol.,  is  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Cardinal  Quirini,  who    merely  patronised  it, 
Assemani  being  the  editor  of  the  first  three  vols., 
and  the  Maronite  Ptedro  Benedetti  (Benedictus, 
or  properly  Mobarik)  of  vols.  4  and  5,  who  also 
vowelled    the    Syrian    text   and  translated  it 
(though  not  literally,  nor  always  accurately) 
into  Latin.    Benedetti  died  in  1742,  and  Asse- 
mani resumed  the  work,  publishing  the  2d  and 
3d  vols,  of  the  Greek  works  in  17^  and  1746. 
The  last  vol.  of  the  Syrian  works  was  published 
by  Stephen  Evodius' Assemani.    J.  S.  A.  also 
published  Rudimenta  ling.  Arabieae  (Rom.  1732, 
4to.),  the  Chronicon  Orientate  of  Abr.  Ecchel- 
lensis, and  the  Chronicon  Siculum  (from  827- 
963)  in  Caruso's  Biblioth.  hisior.  regni  Siciliae, 
T.  I.'   He  also  coipmenced  a   comprehensive 
work  entitled :  Kalendaria  eccl.  universa,  giving 
the  history  of  the  saints  of  the  Eastern  ana 
Western  Church.    Allied  to  this  was  his  Da 
sacris  imacfinilnis  et  reltquiis.    These  were  lost 
in  the  flames.    He  was  also  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  the  acts  of  Oriental  Councils,  in  6 
vols. ;  of  Euchologia  eccles.  orientalis  in  7  books ; 
of  an  Hist,  orientalis  in  9  books ;  of  Syria  veins 
et  nova  in  9  books ;  of  Oramm.  Syr.  absolutis- 
sima  Arab,  exposita;  and  finally  of  a  large 
number  of  dissertations ;  altogether  amounting 
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to  100  vols.  (See  Angel.  Mai,  Scripiorum  vet. 
nova  coHectio  e  Vatic.  Codd.  ed.  T.  III.,  P.  II., 
166,  8eq. 

2)  Joseph  Ahyaiui  A.,  brother  of  J.  Simon, 
\raa  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  Rome 
(fPeb.  9,  1782).  Of  his  two  chief  works,  the 
one :  "  Cod.  lUurgicua  Eccl.  univers.  in  XV.  libros 
distrib."  (Rom.  1749-66,  13  vols,  in  4toO  was 
never  completed;  the  other:  "  Comm.  de  Cathol. 
».  Patriarch.  Chald.  et  Nestor."  (Rom.  1775, 4to.) 
belongs  to  the  same  class  with  his  brother's. 
Besides  some  diss,  de  sacr.  riiibtts  he  also  wrote 
a  Comm.  theol.-canonicua  erit.  de  eccl.,  earum 
revereniia  el  asylo  (Rom.  1766,  fol.). 

3)  Stephen  Evodixis,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  appointed  titular  Archbishop  of  Apamea  in 
Syria,  and  obtained  lucrative  prebends  in  Italy. 
£[is  high  repute  as  an  Orientalist  and  general 
■cholar  led  to  his  being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Acad,  of  Sc.  of  London.  He  aided  his 
uncle  J.  Simon  in  publishing  the  works  of 
Epbraem.  lie  also  wrote:  BM.  Medic,  Lau- 
rent.  et  Palatin.  Codd.  MSS.  orient,  catalogiis 
{Floreni.  1742,  fol.),  especially  valuable  for  23 
large  plates,  portions  of  the  Gospels,  copied 
from  an  old  Syrian  MS.  He  also  published: 
Acta  SS.  Mart,  orient.,  qui  in  Perside  passi  sunt, 
et  occidental. — ubi  etiam  acta  Simonis  Stylitae  e 
hibl.  apost.  Vat.  (lb.  1748,  2  vols,  fol.,  Syr.  with 
Lat.  transl.  and  notes).  His  translations  of  the 
Syriao  are  defeotive.  Of  the  "Bibl.  Apost.  Vat. 
Codd.  MS.  Catalog,  in  ires  partes  distrib.,  in 
quarum  prima  orient.,  in  altera  graeci,  in  tert. 
tat.,  itat.  aliorumque  Ewop.  idiomaium,  etc. 
(Rom.  1756,  sq.  fol-)>  which  he  undertook  in 
connection  with  J.  Simon  A.,  only  three  vols, 
appeared.  All  the  existing  copies  of  this  work 
were  burnt  in  the  fire  of  1768.  4)  Simon  A., 
of  the  present  century,  is  also  favorably  known 
for  his  contributions  to  Oriental,  especially 
Arabic  literature.  A.  G.  Hoffman.* 

Aisyrians.— (See  Nineveh.) 

AsteriUB. — In  the  ancient  Greek  Charoh  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name:  The  one  a 
pupil  of  Lucian  (see  Art.)  and  a  prominent  writer 
in  defence  of  Arianism  (f  330) ;  the  other. 
Bishop  of  Amasea  in  Pontus  (f  410),  to  whom 
some  sermons,  referred  to  at  the  second  Council 
of  Nice,  were  ascribed.  (Eleven  of  these  may 
be  found  in  Combefisius,  Actuarium  novum, 
Tom.  1.)  Cotelier  also  ascribes  to  him  8  Homi- 
lies (Cot.  Monum.  eccl.  gr.);  but  Oudin  and 
Dupin  refer  these  to  the  Arian  A. 

Herzoo.* 

Astronomy. — The  ancient  Hebrews  knew  but 
little  of  this  science,  and  were  the  more  negli- 
gent of  it  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
astrology,  as  this  was  associated  with  idolatry. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  sta^s  was  confined  to 
the  results  of  popular  observations,  such  as  were 
made  by  husbandmen  and  shepherds  upon  high 
open  pasture-grounds  and  steppes.  Thus  the 
changes  of  the  moon  formed  the  basis  of  the 
divisions  of  time  into  years  and  months,  and 
nea-moons  were  celebrated  as  religious  festivals. 
The  host  of  heaven  included  the  stars  also.  A 
few  prominent  constellations  are  named,  showing 
that  they  attracted  attention :  the  momiog-star 


(Venus),  Is.  14: 12,  'jV'H.  the  Pleiades  nO»5 
Orion  S*P5.  'J"a  Maj.  {J^J^,  Draco  tJ'"n4»'jo^ 

9  :  9,  the  Gemini  on  the  belt  of  the  milky  w&y. 
Acts  28  :  11.  An  incidental  allnsion  to  the 
Zodiac  ocours  in  2  Kings  23  :  5 ;  but  of  the 
division  of  the  stars  into  planets,  fixed  stars, 
and  comets,  we  find  no  trace  in  the  O.  T. 

Hekzoo.* 
Atergatis  (other  Greek  forms  are,  Atargatis, 
Adergatis,  Tireata,  &c.).  This  goddess  is  named 
but  once  in  the  Bible,  vii.,  in  2  Msec.  12  :  26. 
Historical  and  etymological  considerations  indi- 
cate  her  identity  with  Deroeto  and  Dercetis. 
According  to  Sdden  and  Krtnuer,  the  word  sig> 
nifies :  a  great  fish,  J^  *1**'TN  >  Ceseniua  and 
Winer  prefer  ^j^  "nX  =  greatness  of  fortune  f 

V  T 

the  former  agreeing  with  her  character  as  fish* 
goddess,  the  latter  with  the  form  of  the  word. 
The  word,  however  (as  Movers  emphatically 
states),  has  the  same  form  in  the  Talmud,  the 
Syriac,  and  Chalduc,—  Xri37"in>  which  coin- 
cides with  Tirgata  and  Derceto.  At  the  begin* 
ning  of  words  }{  is  oflen  radicaL  But  Tirgata 
means  opening,  throat,  a  designation  of  the  god- 
dess which  Lucian  explains  in  his  desoriptioa 
of  her  worship  in  Hieropolis  (Dea  S^r.  13.  14. 
48).  She  is  therefore  a  water  divinity,  and 
indeed  the  symbol  of  the  fructifying  power  of 
water,  like  Aphrodite,  and  its  absorption  by  the 
earth,  which,  like  Danae,  opens  its  bosom  to 
receive  the  fertilizing  moisture.  Hence  the  myth 
traces  her  oultus  to  the  story  of  Deucalion,  the 
hero  of  an  Asiatic  flood  (like  Aisuthros).  When 
the  water  of  the  flood  ran  down  that  throat, 
Deucalion,  say  some,  founded  a  temple  and  wor* 
ship  for  Here;  bnt  others  affirm  that  it  was 
Semiramis  who  founded  them  for  her  mother 
Derceto.  When  it  is  said,  therefore,  in  Eraiosth, 
eatast.  38,  that  the  water  of  Aquarius  is  swal- 
lowed by  the  great  fish  (in  the  constellation),  we 
understand  by  the  fish  none  other  than  Deroeto 
herself^  who  was  changed  into  a  fish  (Diod.  Sic. 
II.  4;  Ovid's  Met.  IVT  45 ;  Hygin  astr.  IL  41  ; 
Athai,  VIII.  346) ;  as  similar  transmntationa 
into  animals  point  to  the  earlier  worship  of  thu^e 
animals.  We  know,  moreover,  that  fishes  wpre 
worshipped  in  Syria  {Herod.  11.72;  Cie.  Nat, 
D.  III.  15 ;  JUnophon,  Anab.  I.  4,  9 ;  JDiod.  II. 
4,  to.).  Derceto  was  also  explained  to  refer 
simply  to  a  queen  who  was  fond  of  fish  (Atheit' 
aeus,  VIII.  8).  The  relation  of  this  goddess  to 
fishes  is  shown  by  figures  in  Joppe,  llierapolis, 
Askalon,  and  Azotus,  in  which  she  has  a  wo- 
man's bust  and  a  fish's  tail  [Diod.  II.  4 ;  Lucian 
14).  The  same  figure  occurs  on  coins.  She  is, 
therefore,  related  to  Dagon,  and  the  Chaldean 
Odagon,  i.  q.  Oanrtes,  and  corresponds  with  the 
Indian  Vishnu  and  Mexican  Coxoox.  Besides, 
fishes  and  water  belong  together,  and  both  rep- 
resent female  fecundity.  Subsequently  this 
goddess  also  was  blended  not  only  wiih  Aphro- 
dite, but  with  Ashtoreth  and  Here,  as  Dea  Syrian 
We  have  no  account  of  her  being  worshipped  as 
Venus.  The  only  astronomical  myth  concerning 
her  points  to  the  constellation  Ksees.  Eraiosth, 
eatast.  21. 38.    Nigidius.    (Comp.  Movers,  Phii- 
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mii«r,  I.  584,  &o. ;  SOdrn,  de  IMis  Syris,  II.  3, 
lod  Beyeri  additamenta ;  Creuzer,  Symb.  II.  j 
40,  Ac.;  Winer,  B.  R.  L.;  Dupuis,  oriatne  d. 
wUet,  III.  615,  &c.,  c.  17 ;  Stuhr,  Rel.  d.  Orients, 
p.  435 ;  Schwtik,  Myth.  d.  Semiten,  p.  218,  ko.) 

J.  Q.  MeLLBR.* 

Athaliall  was  the  danehter  of  Ahab  and 
Jes«bel,  grand-daufhter  of  Omri  (2  Kings  8 : 
26),  and  wife  of  Jehoram,  King  of  Judoh  (2 
Kines  8  :  18],  whom,  with  her  son  Ahaziafa,  she 
Imea  into  the  worship  of  Baal  (2  Kin^js  8  :  18, 
27).     She  also  persuaded  Ahaziah  to  join  Israel 
in  the  war  i^inst  the  Syrians  (2  Cbron.  22  :  4, 
5).     AbaiiaB  and  most  of  the  members  of  the 
lojal  family  having  been  slain,  Athaliah  seized 
tii«  throne,  and  soaght,  by  murdering  all  the 
■arriving  heirs,  to  retain  it  (2  Kings  9  :  27,  10 ; 
13  :  14 ;  11 :  1 ;  2  Chron.  22  :  10).    But  by  the 
exertioos  of  Jehosheba,  wife  of  tiie  high  priest 
Jeboida,  the  youngest  son  of  Ahaziah  was  res- 
coed,  and  concealed  for  six  years  in  the  temple. 
That  a  woman  like  Athaliah  conld  retain  the 
Boeptre  so  long  may  be  explained  by  the  de- 
graded and  en^ebled  state  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Dj  aimilar  instances  of  female  usurpation  in 
ancient  eastern  countries  (1  Kings  10 : 1 ;  FroT. 
31 :  1).    After  the  lapse  of  six  years  Jehoida 
plotted  a  conspiracy  between  the  priests  and 
iMdy-guard  of  the  queen.    Athaliah  was  put  to 
death  B.  C.  878,  the  worship  of  Baal  was  abo- 
lished, and  Joash  elevated  to  the  throne  (2  Kings 
11 ;  2  Chron.  22 :  10-23 ;  21 :  6).     The  Tyrlans, 
however,  seem  subsequently  to  have  taken  fear- 
ful vengeance  for  the  murder  of  their  relatives 
(Joel  3  :  9-11)  Vaihinqbr.* 

Athanasitu. — Though  small  and  homely  in 
person,  Athanasius  has  been  sumamed  the 
Oreat,  a  distinction  to  which  his  intellectual 
neatness  and  moral  worth  fully  entitled  him. 
He  is  prominent  among  all  his  cotemporaries 
for  depth  of  thought,  firmness  of  will,  resolute 
nuntenance  of  the  true  and  the  good,  or  what 
was  considered  such,  for  bis  prudence  and 
fidelity  to  the  sacred  things  entrusted  to  him, 
for  his  sagacity  and  mildness,  for  bis  persever- 
ance and  rigor,  when  this  was  necessary.  But 
his  external  greatness  was  essentially  condi- 
tioned by  his  intellectual  and  moral  greatness. 
As  Constantino  was  a  turning  point  in  Cburch- 
political  affairs,  so  was  e^Iso  Athanasius  in  refer- 
ence to  Church  life  in  its  peculiar  sphere  and  in 
its  manifold  contests  and  difficulties,  as  these 
were  occasioned  by  its  internal  development  and 
ita  external  relations.  Ho  became  the  centre 
around  which  the  thinking  and  acting  of  the 
Tarioos  tendencies  and  parties  revolved,  the  firm 
rock  of  Church  truth  and  freedom,  and  his  name 
was  the  victorious  banner  of  those  who  con- 
tended fur  the  rights  and  faith  of  the  Church. 
He  was  also  permitted  to  see  the  great  cause  for 
which  he  suffered  and  contended  Tvith  burning 
leal  and  tender  love,  come  off  victorious.  He 
'lived  to  see  how  the  prejudices  of  honest  men 
Tanisbed  before  the  power- of  truth ;  how  even 
tiie  machinations,  the  violence,  and  the  intrigues 
of  opponents  contributed  to  remove  the  scales 
from  the  eyes  of  many ;  and  how  that,  which 
many  at  first  regarded  with  suspicion  as  an  in- 
novation, was  acknowledged  as  the  expression 
of  the  ancient  Christian  truth,  even  before  it  was 
18 


formally  sanctioned  as  such  (381).  And  he, 
who  for  a  time'  had  scarcely  where  to  lay  his 
head,  on  account  of  his  resolute  confession  of 
the  truth  and  firm  consistency,  was  permitted  at 
last  to  enjoy  a  quiet  old  age  in  undisturbed 
labors,  and  close  his  useful  career  in  peace. 

The  early  life  of  Athanasius  is  shrouded  in 
darkness.  He  was  bom  either  at  the  close  of 
the  3d  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  4th  oen- 
turr;  bis  youth  consequently  fell  within  the 
period  of  the  transition  of  the  Church  flrom 
being  persecuted  to  political  power — the  wa  of 
the  commencement  of  those  contests,  which  ex- 
tended through  many  centuries,  between  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  in  which 
Athanasius,  as  the  first  champion  on  the  side  of 
the  Church,  took  a  prominent  part,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  He  was  early  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  and  educated  accordingly. 
Bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  with  whom 
Athanasius  afterwards  contended  so  powerfully 
against  the  perversion  of  the  truth,  is  said  to 
have  observed  him  among  a  crowd  of  boys  who 
were  playftiUy  mimicking^  the  bishop  whilst  he 
was  performing  the  services  customary  at  the 
baptism  of  catechumens.  He  resolved  to  edu- 
cate the  boy  for  the  Church.  Athanasius  made 
rapid  progress  in  classical  and  theological  stu- 
dies, and  soon  was  able  to  solve  the  highest 
scientific  and  theological  problems.  Thus  as  a 
youth  he  wrote  an  apologetico-polemioal  treatise, 
which  summed  up  all  previous  theological 
efforts,  to  vrard  off  Hellenic  attacks  on  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  prove  it  to  be  the  perfect  and  only 
true  religion,  and  which  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  chief  mission  of  later  times, 
viz:  the  determination  of  Christian  dogmas 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Church.  We  refer  to 
the  treatise:  xoyo;  xa^a  iCm  JM^uy,  and:  ttifi 
f^$  iva/v^ouTt^eiui  tov  xoyou  (the  incarnation  of 
the  Word).  We  recognise  in  these  the  pupil  of 
the  Alexandrian  masters  of  the  2d  and  3d  cen- 
turies, who,  rejecting  what  was  heterogeneous 
and  fantastic,  has  appropriated  their  moat  lumi- 
nous principles, — a  genuine  chnrchly  spirit, 
who  holds  fast  only  to  tuat  which  fully  approves 
itself  to  the  churohly  consciousness,  and  further 
develops  it.  He  appears  also  as  a  truly  scientific 
man,  who  views  each  sinj^le  truth  in  its  grand 
connections,  and  traces  it  back  to  the  funda- 
mental truth,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  dispute  with,  opponents  about  details,  but 
he  compelled  them  to  a  direct  contest  of  princi- 
ples. In  this  treatise  he  diseusses  the  highest 
scientific  problems:  God,  man,  the  world,  good 
and  evil,  sin  and  redemption.  Heathenism 
enters  into  the  construction  of  the  wholo  as  de- 
parture from  the  truth.  It  is  so  comprehended 
in  its  genesis  that  it  is  even  thereby  condemned. 
It  is  a  form  of  evil  which  in  itself  is  transitory 
and  unreal,  into  which  man,  departing  from  the 
truth  of  his  life,  has  deluded  himself  by  big 
thinking,  imagining  that  it  is  something,  whilst 
it  is  notning,  and  on  this  account  not  from  God, 
who  is  pure  reality  (truth),  and  from  whom 
nothing  but  what  is  real  proceeds.  But  every- 
thing comes  fVom  God  through  His  TFon!,  which 
is  his  eternal  and  perfect  image,  by  which  he 
has  created  everything,  and  by  which  he  also 
preaerves  and  rules  alfin  rich  variety  and  ooa- 
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trast,  and  yet  with  such  hannonr  as  beantifully 
displays  the  divine  ■wisdom.  This  Word  (Logos) 
also  mediates  man's  knowledge  of  God  and  com- 
munion with  him.  But  man,  created  after  the 
Word  as  bis  image,  recognises  this  image  as  he 
looks  within  himself,  and  Ood  in  the  same, 
whose  true  revelation  it  is.  Hence  he  also  par- 
ticipates in  the  imperishable  divine  life  (aph- 
ihania,  athmoiia).  By  sin  he  has  lost  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  has  fallen  into  ignorance 
and  error,  as  well  as  into  vanity  and  transitori- 
ness  (t^ofa).  But  the  rationiu  and  immortal 
Bonl  has  not  therefore  been  entirely  abandoned 
by  God  and  bis  Word,  in  which,  indeed,  its  rea- 
son and  immortality  are  grounded.  He  has 
fiven  it  creation  (the  world)  by  the  order  and 
armony  of  which  God  is  made  known,  which, 
it  is  true,  is  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  pol- 
lution of  the  soul,  to  lead  it  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  Ood,  so  that  instead  of  such  knowledge 
we  find  polytheistic  and  pantheistic  delusion, 
a  confounding  of  creation  and  Creator.  The  ori- 
ginal knowledge  and  communion  of  God  could 
only  be  restored  by  the  descent  of  the  eternal 
Word  into  humanity,  by  the  incarnation.  This 
restoration  was  prepared  by  the  holy  teachings 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  were  not 
merely  given  to  the  Jews,  but  belong  to  the 
whole  world,  and  by  means  of  which  a  yearning 
for  redemption  was  excited  in  the  depths  of  the 
Boul.  It  was  necessary,  because  God,  according 
to  his  faithfulness,  could  not  permit  the  nature 
which  participated  of  his  Loeos  to  go  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and  because,  oa  the  other  hand,  his  truth 
demanded  that  the  law  of  death,  which  was  or- 
dained for  the  sinner,  be  fulfilled,  the  Logos 
must  become  partaker  of  mortal  flesh.  He,  who 
comprehended  and  sustained  all  things  in  him- 
self, could  now  give  his  flesh  as  an  offering  for 
all,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  death  for  all.  And 
as  his  death  satisfies  for  the  death  of  all,  so  his 
resurrection  is  of  advantage  to  all ;  in  him  the 
imperishable  life  is  recovered  for  all.  Thus  is 
he,  by  wbom  all  were  made,  also  he  through 
whom  all  may  be  restored  to  the  original  glory, 
which  they  bad  lost.  The  Creator  should  also 
be  the  Saviour.  _  We  now  become  the  children 
of  God,  by  receiving  the  Logos,  by  which  we 
receive  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of  God  into  our 
hearts,  which  cries:  Abba,  Father.  By  this 
means,  because  this  his  spirit  dwells  in  us,  sin 
and  death  are  destroyed  in  us,  and  righteousness 
and  life  renewed.  His  appearance  in  a  bnman 
body  was  not  incongruous,  because  the  Logos, 
vhiofa  dwelt  in  the  whole  of  the  world  as  in  a 
body,  could  also  dwell  in  a  single  part  of  it,  by 
which,  however,  his  all-comprehenaing  life  and 
dominion  is  not  excluded.  The  same  revelation 
was  also  designed  to  serve,  that  those  who  would 
not  acknowledge  him  in  his  universal  provi- 
dence, might  acknowledge  him,  and  through 
^  him  the  Father,  in  the  works  whidi  he  performed 
throogh  his  humanity. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  power  of  Christ's 
appearance  has  continued  to  authenticate  itself, 
80  that,  together  with  sin,  entire  heathenism  is 
being  destroyed,  and  a  new  life  of  righteousness, 
lore  and  peace  is  coming  to  pass,  we  have  addi- 
tional evidence  given  us  in  these  effects  of  the 
ftbsolate  truth,  ue  divine  origin  and  character 


of  Christianity.  These,  so  fiir  as  we  can  traet 
them,  are  the  main  characterisUca  of  the  Apo- 
loCT  of  Christianity,  according  to  its  negatiTS 
and  positive  contents.  How  Athanasina  by  it 
prepared  the  way  also  for  the  polemico-dogmv 
tioid  labors  which  the  agitation  in  the  Church 
and  his  position  in  the  same  brooght  upon  him, 
will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

Athanasius,  as  deacon  of  the  AleztDdrisB 
Church,  became  the  assistant  of  Bishop  Alex- 
ander at  the  time  when  the  latter  came  into  CMI* 
flict  with  his  presbyter  Ariut.  In  Arras  that 
view  which  affirmed  the  sabordination  of  ihe 
Son  (Logos)  to  the  Father  (aa  opinion  which  to 
this  time  had  been  associated  with  that  of  his 
emanation  from  the  divine  essence)  reached  its 
more  definite  result,  in  the  declaration  that  the 
Son  was  not  etercat  not  vrithont  beginning,  bat 
created.  It  was  desired,  moreover,  to  harmonise 
the  Scriptures  with  this  view,  and  retain  the 
doctrine  of  the  reconciliation  of  all  other  crea- 
tures through  the  Son.  All  this,  however,  wai 
set  forth  with  the  ethical  explanation  that  God, 
foreseeing  that  Christ,  though  a  changeable  and 
fallible  creature,  would  persevere  in  righteous- 
ness, invested  him  with  the  name,  the  dignity 
and  power  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  Such  a  iegrir 
dation  of  the  Saviour  was  resisted  by  the  faith 
of  those  who  received  the  Apostolic  testimonr 
of  the  real  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  which 
was  becoming  more  and  more  clear  to  the  con- 
sciunsuesa  of  the  Church.  Among  these  jooig 
Athanasius  was  prominent  At  the  Synod  of 
Nice  he  chiefly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  tUi 
faith,  80  br  as  this  was  to  bo  woo  in  an  intel- 
lectual way.  The  legal  sanction  of  the  "  Ho- 
moousia,"  or  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father,  and  the  begetting  of  the  same  from 
the  essence  of  the  Father,  belonged  to  the  em- 
peror, who  in  this  instance  accepted  the  da» 
trinal  expression  of  a  consistent  minority  as  the 
true  one,  condemned  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
banished  Arins.  But  his  reception  of  the  Nioene 
symbol  was  not  based  on  firm  conviction ;  and 
influences  of  another  kind  might  lead  him  over 
to  the  opposite  side.  The  Semi-Ariani  (see 
Arianism)  co-operated  with  the  Arians,_aod 
Constantine,  influenced  also  by  his  dyin^  sister, 
insisted  upon  the  reoeption  of  Arius  again  into 
the  communion  of  the  Church.  Athanasiaa,_wfao 
since  328  (according  to  Mm  latest  investigational 
had  been  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  place  ot 
Alexander,  opposed  this  demand,  which  cast 
suspicion  on  the  entire  faith  of  the  Church  and 
endangered  her  independence,  with  infleziblt 
firmness,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  emperor* 
He  knew  so  well  how  to  refute  the  npeated 
charges  of  united  opponents,  that  the  emperor 
again  yielded.  But  his  opponents  did  not  slop 
until  they  obtained  his  condemnation  by  the 
disgraceful  Svnod  of  Tyre,  and  his  banishment 
to  Treves.  Athanasius  was  recalled  alter  the 
death  of  Constantine.  But  being  agun  accused 
before  Constantius,  he  was  driven  away  by  force, 
after  he  had  been  deposed  by  a  Synod  at  Anti- 
och.  He  found  protection  at  Borne,  and  wu 
aeain  restored  by  the  Synod  of  Sardica,  npoa 
which  the  emperor  invited  him  to  the  court,  and 
having  been  mvorably  impressed  by  bis  appear- 
ance, wrote  aeveral  letters  in  hit  UTor.   Alex* 
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ladrut  hailed  kis  retarn,  and  he  renewed  bis 
kbon  with  great  energy  and  succees.  His 
kbon  in  the  Occident  were  not  withont  import- 
Ut  Nsolts.  By  the  life  of  Antonius,  which  be 
VTOte,  he  awakened  a  feeling  for  monasticism. 
But  the  season  of  rest  was  not  to  ooDtiouo  long. 
The  rebellion  of  Magneotius  gave  Uie  opponents 
uw  occasion  for  complaint,  and  the  fickle- 
aiaded  emperor  yielded  to  their  ill-temper  and 
importunity.  A  systematic  persecution  now 
began.  This  was  first  directed  against  the  men 
who  sided  with  Athanasius,  and  who  asserted 
the  independeooe  of  the  Church,  as  Eusebius  of 
Veroelli,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  others ;  and 
•t  last  against  Athanastus  himself,  and  being 
eopdemned  by  the  Ajian  Synods  of  Aries  and 
Milan,  be  was  banished  for  the  third  time. 
There  followed  now  a  period  of  bitter  persecn- 
tion  and  hot  contests,  every  means  being  used 
to  make  Arianism  the  ruling  doctrine,  and  to 
occopy  the  churches  with  Anan  bishops.  But 
their  seal  orerreadhed  itself,  so  that  the  more 
bouest  Semi-Arians  were  offended,  and  favored 
the  restoration  of  the  Nioene  faith.  The  result 
became  visible  when,  under  Julian,  each  party 
«as  permitted  to  employ  only  moral  force. 
Athanastus,  being  as  prudent  and  mild  in  vic- 
tory as  he  was  firm  and  decided  in  conflict, 
knew  bow  to  win  by  moderation  and  forbearance 
those  who  were  inclined  to  the  true  faith,  and 
thos  ssonre  its  triumph.  But  having  thus  also 
lalenally  strengthened  the  Church,  which  was 
BOW  pressed  b  j  an  attempt  to  restore  heathen- 
ism, be  provoked  the  Ul-will  of  Julian.  The 
•nperor  would  not  allow  the  man  to  labor  on 
peaceably,  wbo  already  as  a  youth,  in  the  full 
ssoicionsneaa  that  Christianity  was  the  true  and 
pertsct  religion,  had  condemned  heathenism, 
tnd  now,  shining  as  a  bright  light,  and  in  the 
n|pr  of  his  strength  and  wisdom,  was  greatly 
bjaring  it  He  was  exiled  for  the  fourth  time. 
Once  more  recalled,  by  Jovian,  the  Arianizing 
Valens  buiished  him  for  the  fifUi  time.  Fear 
far  the  man,  however,  who  was  so  universally 
honored,  led  him  to  revoke  the  edict,  and  hence- 
farward  he  lived  and  labored  undisturbed,  full 
•f  vieor  even  in  his  old  age,  exerting  a  wide- 
•piead  influence  by  preaching  and  writing,  espe- 
Mlly^  in  his  congregation,  with  which  he  always 
temained  anited  in  spirit  and  prayer,  though 
sbsent  in  the  bodv,  whose  heavy  burdens  be 
U>re  in  his  priestly  heart,  and  for  which  he 
wotended  as  a  lioness  contends  for  her  ^oung. 

How  he  vanqnished  Arianism ;  how,  with  more 
•kilfal  dialeotics,  and  with  the  superior  power  of 
a  bifhl^  lightened  spirit,  he  orove  it  out  of 
ib«  hiding-DUoes  of  its  criticism,  and  viotori- 
Mdy  defiuiaed  the  truth  of  the  Church  against 
its  attacks ;  how  he  exposed  in  its  nakedness 
thisjodaixing  spoliation  and  paganising  disfigu- 
tstioii  of  Christianity;  how  he  perceived  in 
tiiese  errors  the  destruction  of  the  work  of  re- 
dsaiption,  and  the  deep  degradation  of  Christi- 
•■ity;  how  be  maintained  the  eternal  and  in- 
Vara  distinctioa  of  the  divine  Trias,  which  in 
itelf  is  perfSsot,  against  Sabellian  mixture,  and 
'sfeoded  the  unity  and  oonsubstantialitjr  of  the 
•HM  against  all  separation  and  subordination ; 
hov  ha  proved  this  xpuif  ituouifot,  also  with 
)  to  the  Holy  Qhoat,  m  that  alone  whioh 


corresponds  with  Christian  experience  and  with 
the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Scriptures; 
how  he  finally,  from  this  stand-point,  firmly 
established  the  perfect  divinity  of  the  Saviour 
against  Apollinarian  mutilation ;  all  this  can  be 
learned  from  a  series  of  treatises,  from  which 
the  theology  of  the  present  da;^  bos  yet  much  to 
learn,  and  whose  aemonstrations,  if  humanly 
imperfect,  yet  cannot  be  equalled  "by  a  criticism 
which  follows  the  anti-churchly  leadings  of  a 
modem  anthropotheism.  • 

The  entire  man,  as  he  labored,  contended,  and 
suffered,  is  exhibited  in  bis  works  (Athan.  opera 
ed  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1098,  3  T.  fol.,  and  Jtiati- 
niani  Patav.,  1777,  4  T.  fol.),  whioh  are  partly 
apologetical,  as  those  just  mentioned,  partly 
polemical,  partly  exegetical  and  homiletioal,  ana 
partly  biographical  (the  life  of  St  Antonius) 
and  liturgical  (Festbriefe  aus  dem  Syriscben 
uebersetzt,  &a.,  von  Lie.  Dr.  Larsow,  1852 ;  comp, 
"  Deutsche  Zeitsohrift  fiir  Cbristl.  Wiss.  and 
Christl.  Leben,"  1852,  p.  315,  &o.).  Besides  the 
older  biographies  of  Athanasius  {Oratio  (21) 
Gregor.  Naz. ;  PapebrocMus,  in  act.  Sand,  maj, 
I.  186,  Vn.  546 ;  Montfaucon,  in  ed.  opp.  Tille. 
moni,  memoires  VIII.),  there  is  an  excellent 
modem  one  by  J.  A.  MShler  (Athan.  der  Qr. 
und  die  Kirche  seiner  Zeit),  in  which  he  also 
gives  a  careful  representation  of  bis  doctrines, 
and  an  analysis  of  bis  principal  works.  He  baa 
also  been  properly  estimated  by  Protestants, 
after  earlier  unjust  undervaluation,  by  BSh- 
ringer  (Kircben-Oesch.  in  Biographien  I.  2,  p. 
121)  and  by  Neander  (Kiroben-fiesch.  II.  2, 718, 
sq.).  Thorough  expositions  of  his  doctrines  are 
found  in  Pittas  Gesob.  der  christl.  Philos.,  II. 
30,  eg. ;  Baur,  die  ohristliohe  Lehre  von  der 
Dreieinigkeit  io.,  I.  395,  sq. ;  Domer,  Entwiok* 
lungsgesch.  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  I. 
833,  sq.,  898,  sq.,  948,  sq.,  968,  sq.,  1071,  sq., 
who  putly  corrected  Bourns  criticism. 

KuNO. — Beck. 

Athanasiaa  Creed,  also  called  Symbolw* 
Quietmme,  from  its  introductory  words.  It 
bears  the  name  of  Athanasius  with  about  at 
much  propriety  as  the  Apostles'  Creed  bean 
that  of  the  Apostles.  For  whilst  it  sets  forth 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  person  of  Christ 
with  the  definiteness  of  scientific  statement 
which  those  doctrines  acquired,  chieflv  through 
the  efforts  of  Athanasius,  during  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, it  is  dear  that  he  was  not  its  author 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  defines  the  subse- 
quently determined  relation  of  the  Holy  Qhost 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  from  the  facts : 
that  most  of  the  MSS.  of  A.'s  works  do  not  con* 
tain  it,  nay,  even  repudiate  its  genuineness; 
that  the  Latin  text,  the  MSS.  of  whioh  nearly 
all  agree,  whilst  the  Qreek  greatly  vary  from 
each  other,  is  obviously  the  original ;  and  that 
the  witnesses  cited  in  favor  of  its  early  existence 
and  currency  ore  of  too  late  a  date.  As  to  the 
real  origin  of  this  symbol  the  most  diverse 
opinions  prevail.  Strong  reasons  have  beea 
urged  in  favor  of  Vigilius  of  Tansus,  in  North 
A^ica  (about  the  dose  of  the  5tD  cent.).  Tbia 
opinion,  however,  rests  upon  the  assumed,  and 
yet  disputed,  authenticity  of  the  works  ascribed 
to  Ylguius.  Opinions  favoring  other  individual* 
are  inTolved  ia  similar  doubt    The  ezpnasiona 
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fiies  catholica,  fides  AtJian.,  foand  in  Bome 
authors,  do  not  necessarilY  refer  to  this  symbol. 
■With  Giesder  (Eccl.  H.  "11.  42,  Cunningham's 
translat.)  we  may  hold  that  it  arose  in  the  7th 
or  8th  cent,  in  Spain,  as  similar  formulas  are 
found  in  the  symbols  of  Councils  held  there 
about  that  pennd.  From  Spain  it  may  have 
passed  over  to  Oaul  ^in  the  8th  cent.).  On  ac- 
count of  its  theological  stractare  and  decided 
spirit  it  speedily  acquired  a  high  reputation,  in 
cdhnection  with  the  Apostolic  and  Nicene  sym- 
bols, which  it  held  during  the  middle  ages,  down 
to  modern  times.  Its  authority  was  suddenly 
shaken  by  G.  J.  Voss'  attack  upon  its  genuine- 
ness ;  and  its  rigid  dogmatic  structure,  as  well 
as  the  terms  of  salvation  announced  in  its  intro- 
doctory  sentences,  have  quite  recently  excited 
bitter  opposition  to  it.  All  this,  however,  will 
subside  when  it  comes  to  be  fairly  understood 
that  we  are  concerned  only  with  its  essential 
dogmatic  contents,  that  is,  its  Incld  and  decided 
stiitement  of  the  relation  of  the  several  persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
Divine  Unity.  In  this  its  permanent  signifi- 
cance consists,  on  account  oi^  which  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  will  never  consent  to  relinquish 
this  excellent  symbol  (Gieseler,  Eccl.  H.;  K6llr 
tier,  Symbolik,  I.  53-92;  H.»Alt,  d.  Kirchen- 
lehre  ausd.  Bekenntniszformeln  dargestellt.,  p. 
65, 4c.);  ^  Kima.* 

Atheism. — As  atheistic  tendencies  have  as- 
sumed a  threat«ning  position,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  for  Christian  philosophy  and 
theology  distinctly  to  define  the  term  Atheism. 
We  shall  in  the  first  place  treat  of  the  popular 
definition  and  classification  of  Atheism.  The 
Romans  and  Greeks,  e.  g.  Plato  and  Cicero,  term 
those  atheists  (o^io;,  atheos,  v.  atheus)  who  (theo- 
retically) believe  that  there  is  no  God,  ana  who 
(practically)  do  not  worship  God,  leading  a  god- 
less life  (Atheus,  qui  sine  Deo  est,  impttu,  mi 
Deum  esse  non  credit,  aut  si  credat,  non  colit, 
Deorum  coniemptor).  Theoretical  Atheism, 
therefore,  according  to  the  ancient  terminology, 
is :  to  deny  the  existence  of  God  or  of  Gods ; 
practical  Atheism:  to  act  accordingly.  An 
individual  may  believe  in  God  or  Gods  and  yet 
act  as  if  there  were  none,  t.  e.  atheistically.  By 
God  or  Gods  they  understand  an  existence  abso- 
lute, infinite,  eternal,  personal,  over  against  the 
relative,  temporal,  imperfect  existence  of  the 
finite  world  and  of  man.  Besides  this  absolute 
meaning  of  the  term  Atheism,  proper  to  it  as 
.  such,  a  relative  signification  was  connected  with 
it  in  later  times  in  consequence  of  the  conflict 
»f  Paganism  with  Christianity,  of  Orthodoxy 
with  Heresy,  and  of  various  philosophical  sys- 
tems with  each  other.  In  this  relative  sense 
Atheism  is  used  to  denote,  not  absolute  negation 
of  the  existence  of  God  as  such,  but  only  dissent 
from  that  conception  of  God  which  is  considered 
exclusively  correct.  The  Pagans  would  term 
the  Christians  atheists,  because  they  denied  the 
existence  of  the  pagan  gods,  the  orthodox  would 
call  heretical  tendencies  atheistic,  and  philo- 
sophical schools  would  attribute  the  same  epithet 
to  each  other.  Another  signification  of  the  term 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  existence 
of  God  is  denied.  The  doubts  of  the  subjective 
Atheist  are  based  upon  his  individual  views  and 


persuasions,  the  ohjeetive  Atheist  objects  scienti- 
fically, theoretically,  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  ex- 
istence, or  to  the  possibility  of  proving  it.  Both 
forms  of  Atheism  may  either  be  combined  in  one 
individual,  or  a  person  may  objectively  reject 
the  proofs  for  God's  existence,  and  at  the  same 
time  subjectively  admit  them,  and  even  believe 
in  God.  Another  division  is,  into  negative  and 
positive  Atheism.  The  former  is  critical,  a  sd- 
entifio  doubt;  the  latter  a  subjective  conviction, 
an  objective  declaration,  which  may  be  subdivided 
into  immediate  conviction  and  dogmatic  asser- 
tien,  or  an  indirect  result  of  ratiocination  and 
speculative  philosophy.  The  latter  species  re- 
sults only  from  defective  ratiocination,  incom- 
plete and  led  astray  >y  truisms,  it  is  the  Atheism 
of  error,  properly  belonging  to  a  lower  grade  of 
scientific  development.  Still  another  distinction 
must  be  made,  which  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance for  the  understanding  of  modern  philoso- 
phy. Speculative  Atheism  is  either  honest, 
though  unconscious  of  itself,  without  making 
pretensions  to  be  anything  else,  or  it  may  b« 
conscious  of  itself,  and  yet  ftitfe  itself  under  the- 
istic  terms  and  forms.  This  psendo-theism,  or 
rather  pseudo-atheism,  is  the  most  objectionable 
form  of  Atheism.  Popular  Atheism  is  composed 
of  all  these  elements,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  statement :  Atheism  is  that  system  of 
opinions  which  negates  the  existence  of  God 
(AOieismus  est  ea  persuasio,  qua  numinis  exist- 
entia  negatur).  It  is  A)  absMuie,  the  existence 
of  a  deity  is  absolutely  denied ;  B)  relative,  a 
particular  conception  of  the  deity  is  rejected; 
this  is  Atheism  in  the  view  of  those  who  hold 
that  conception.  Both  species  are  subdivided 
into  I)  iJieoretie  and  II)  practical  Atheism. 
Theoretic  Atheism  may  exist  either  as  1)  a  sub- 
jective opinion,  or  as  2)  an  olyectioe  theory,  under 
both  of  which  forms  it  is  either  a)  purely  negor 
five  or  skeptical,  or  6)  positive.  "The  latter  is 
either  a)  dogmatic  or  0J  speculatitx,  and  this  Isst 
is  either  aa)  honest  and  unconscious,  or  ^^)  dis- 
guised and  conscious,  pseudo-theism.  II.  Pra> 
tical  Atheism  is  the  correspondence  of  the  moral 
conduct  with  theoretic  Atheism,  and  may  be 
either  1)  the  result  of  persuasion,  or  2)  a  volun- 
tary lapse  from  theistic  convictions.  These 
dennitions,  though  of  no  strictly  scientific  value, 
may  serve  as  a  oasis  for  speculative  invest!^ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  too  indefinite. 
The  very  first  definition :  "Atheism  is  the  system 
which  negates  the  existence  of  God,"  is  so  vagus 
that  it  may  comprehend  most  dissimilar  opin- 
ions ;  it  does  not  fix  its  relation  to  kindred  sys- 
tems (Pantheism,  Antbropotheism,  Humanism, 
Nihilism,  Sco.),  and  leads  to  confusion  and  mis- 
apprehension. In  the  second  place,  this  defini- 
tion, being  purely  negative,  is  incomplete.^  It 
does  not  define  the  positive  substance  of  Atheism 
over  against  theism.  Hence,  thirdly,  it  cannot 
be  consistently  carried  out  and  applied.  It  nei- 
ther determines  what  particular  religions  stand- 
point is  specifically  atheistic,  nor  describes 
Atheism  in  the  spheres  of  religion,  philosophy 
and  morals.  Fourthly,  these  popular  definitions 
contain  many  superfluous  and  wsolele  qualifica- 
tions, which  more  scientific  statements  might 
simplify  and  obviate.  Thus  the  historical  ais- 
tinotion  betweeb  positive  and  relative  Atheism 
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woqM  be  nnnecessary.  As  soon  aa  Atheism  is 
strictly  defined  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, whether  any  particular  system  is  atheistic 
or  not.  The  popular  exposition  of  Atheism  is 
obsolete  for  us  with  reference  to  all  points  that 
do  not  directly  bear  upon  the  prevailing  theism 
(^  Christianity,  and  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  skeptical  and  dogmatic 
Atheism  ;  for  philosophical  skepticism  has  sur- 
TiTed  itself  completely,  and  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  true  nature  of  philosophy,  which,  as  such, 
must  always  aim  at  positive  results  derived  from 
a  positive  basis.  Without  this  positive  basis  it 
ceases  to  be  philosophy. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  of  these  definitions  only 
two  elements  can  be  retained :  that  of  God  as  a 
personal  supernal  beine,  and  the  distinction 
made  between  theoreticafand  practical  Atheism. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  a  positive 
definition.  Since  Atheism  is  not  theism,  we 
have  in  the  first  place  to  define  the  substance  of 
that  conception  of  God  upon  which  theism  is 
baaed.  Its  first  qualification  is,  that  God  is  a 
Spirit;  to  this  even  the  Atheist  assents,  for  the 
crudest  Hylozoist  attempts  to  raise  the  concep- 
tion of  elemental  matter  to  the  idea  of  a  Spirit. 
Bat  here  theism  begins  to  difier  from  Atheism ; 
for  theism  is  based  upon  this  truth,  that  a  Spirit 
it  e»»entiaUy  sel^-consciout  and  personal,  and 
that  an  unconsoious,  impersonal  Spirit,  is  a 
".contradidio  in  adjecto."  Atheism  is  based 
upon  this  contradictory  conception  of  its  "World- 
Spirit  ,-"  for  this  absolnte  idea  (World-Spirit)  of 
the  world  is  not  an  intellectual,  spiritual,  active, 
concrete  being,  but  is  unconscious  of  itself,  a 
mere  conception,  abstract,  passive.  It  is  at  best 
but  passive  Spirit,  and  even  this  term  is  impro- 
per, since  Spirit  is  essentially  active,  and  He 
only  ia  the  Spirit  who  conceives  the  absolute 
idea.  The  Ood  of  theism,  therefore,  is  an 
active,  concrete,  personal,  self-conecious  Spirit ; 
that  of  Atheism  an  abstract,  passive,  impersonal, 
anconscions  Spirit,  a  mere  conception.  The 
$econd  point  of  difference  is  this:  Whilst  the 
Atheist,  as  well  as  theist,  conceive  of  God  as  an 
kbsolate,  perfect  being,  the  God  of  theism  is  a 
real  absolute  being,  the  real  comprehension  of 
totality,  who  has  eternally  arranged  the  nniverse 
—  posited  the  past,  present  and  future  —  whose 
knowledge  comprises,  penetrates  and  animates 
everything;  in  short:  self-conscious  totality; 
but  the  Qod  of  Atheism  is  an  ideal  absolute 
being,  the  ideal  abstract  totality  of  all  ideas  or 
of  all  generalities  manifested  in  individuals. 
The  theistio  conception  of  God,  therefore,  com- 
prises all  reality,  the  atheistic  but  one  part  of 
It,  its  ideal  element,  and  this  not  wholly,  for  it 
eontains  only  the  general  ideas,  without  the 
idea  of  individual  peculiarities,  which  manifest 
themselves  in  concrete  formations  independent 
of  the  generalities. 

The  former  only,  and  not  the  latter,  is  really 
Absolute.  The  atheist  indeed  maintains,  that  the 
absolute  idea  also  is  conscious  of  itself,  and  there- 
fore is  absolute  spirit.  But  in  reality  this  is  not 
the  case.  Only  the  god  of  Theism  knows  and 
comprehends  the  totuity  of  things,  general  and 
iodiridnal,  concrete  and  abstract,  ideal  and  real, 
"every  hair  on  onr  heads  is  counted;  without 
his  knowledge  and  will,  not  a  sparrow  falls  from 


the  roof;"  the  "  Panharmonia"  of  the  nniverse 
is  eternally  and  simultaneously  known  to  him  as 
fulfilled,  and  as  being  folfilled,  he  therefore  is 
the  really  perfect  spirit,  superior  to  all  duaUsqi, 
absolute.  But  the  so-called  absolute  spirit  of 
Atheism,  is  merely  the  absolute  idea  as  far  as  it 
can  be  conceived  by  man,  and  nothing  is  known 
of  it  but  in  general  abstractions,  categories  and 
ideas ;  all  individual  realities,  all  concrete  acta* 
alities  are  unknown  beyond  the  sphere  of  man's 
knowledge  thereof.  The  absolute  spirit  of  Athe- 
ism, therefore,  in  fact,  comprehenas  but  a  part 
of  the  totality,  its  general  ideas,  and  these  not 
absolutely  and  simultaneously,  but  finitely,  in 
the  successive  order  of  human  ratiocination; 
while  one  category  is  being  conceived  of,  all 
others  are  excluded,  nay,  a  headache,  a  sleep, 
interrupt  or  even  destroy  it.  This  so-called  ab- 
solute spirit,  therefore,  is  not  only  limited  in  his 
ratiocination,  but  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  idea 
of  the  concrete  totality.  Of  this  he  knows  no- 
thing while  conceiving  the  category,  and  when 
contemplating  and  comprehending  the  concrete 
totality  of  individual  phenomena,  his  apprehen- 
sion extends  to  but  a  small  portion  of  them,  and 
meanwhile  his  absolute  consciousness  or  know- 
ledge of  general  categories  is  inactive. 

The  third  point  of  difference  between  atheism  . 
and  theism,  is  this :  The  God  of  Theism  is  One 
Spirit,  in  which  all  individuality  culminates,  but 
in  atheism  all  men  are  absolute  spirit  and  God, 
in  as  far  as  the  absolute  idea  is  conceived  by 
them.  The  atheist,  therefore,  has  not  one,  but 
many  gods.  Fourth!;/,  the  god  of  atheism  is  a 
finite,  temporal,  terrestrial  being,  a  part,  a  gra- 
dation, a  particular  spiritual  form  of  this  world, 
a  mundane  spirit — the  God  of  Theism,  an  infi- 
nite, superdualistic  being,  or  a  supernal  spirit. 
The  atheist  does  indeed  presume  to  have  done 
with  the  idea  of  a  supernal  God,  he  prides  him- 
self considerably  upon  having  set  aside  snoh  ob- 
solete ideas.  Bat  what  is  mundane  and  super- 
nal? Mundane  is  the  world  as  seen  and  per- 
ceived by  man,  supernal  as  conceived  by  the 
absolute  Spirit  of  God.  Man  sees  the  world  gra- 
dually as  It  is  being  developed  in  time,  dishar- 
moniously ;  God  sees  it  as  an  absolute  panhar- 
monia, perfect  and  complete,  above  all  temporal 
conflicts,  and  God  is  this  supermundane,  self- 
conscious  totality.  Man,  being  a  mundane, 
temporal  individuum,  i.  e.  manifesting  himself 
limitedly,  as  a  succession  of  spiritual  moments 
and  modifications  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
not  as  a  oneness,  has  no  access  to  the  supermun- 
dane. Tfio  concrete  perception  of  the  eternal 
formation  of  the  universe,  the  absolute  know- 
ledge "  from  face  to  face"  is  denied  to  the  indi- 
vidual, finite  spirit  of  man,  who  has  but  the  ab- 
stract conception  of  Ood,  all  his  notions  being 
essentially  disunited,  dualistic  and  not  absolute. 
To  the  finite,  mundane  spirit,  God,  therefore,  in- 
deed, appears  as  supermundane.  But  the  su- 
permundane spirit  is  not,  as  the  atheist  errone- 
ously maintains,  beyond  the  mundane  sphere, 
absolutely  separated  from  it ;  if  it  were  so,  it 
would  be  dualistic,  and  therefore  finite.  On  the 
contrary,  God  is  the  absolute,  spiritual  union  of 
all  things.  The  finite  world,  or  the  universe  ia 
its  development  in  time,  is  not  objective  to  him, 
bat  as  he  has  fixed  it  firom  eternity,  so  he  holda 
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it  in  himself  from  eternity,  and  thVB  he  is  the 
one,  abaolate,  irrfinite  Spirit 

It  is  not  difficult  on  this  basis  to  determine  the 
poeitive  substance  of  atheism.  Since  there  is  no 
impersonal  spirit,  there  can  be  no  third  mode  of 
Conception  between  theism  and  atheism ;  every 
•ystem,  of  philosophv,  or  religion,  is  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  Either  an  absolate,  eternal,  im- 
personal spirit,  totality  oonscions  of  itself,  or  a 
finite,  limited,  personal  spirit — man — is  pro- 
elaimed  to  be  the  highest  absolute  being — God; 
or  in  other  words,  in  ereiy  system,  either  the 
absolute,  eternal  spirit,  is  proclaimed  absolute, 
irhiob  is  absolute  spiritualism,  Theism;  or  the 
finite  spirit  is  proclaimed  absolute,  which  isjiniie 
tpirituatum,  or  Atheism.  All  atheism,  tbere- 
me,  is  Anthropotheism,  or  a  theory  in  vhicb, 
either  distinctly  or  impliedly,  the  finite  indivi- 
duality, man,  is  viewed  as  the  absolute  spirit,  or 
God. 

The  difference  between  practical  atheism  and 
theism,  may  be  inferred  firom  the  former.  Man 
has  life  and  individnality.  It  is  therefore  natu- 
ral to  him  to  desire  to  manifest  his  individuality, 
to  realise  his  individual  capabilities,  and  thus  to 
become  satisfied  With  himself,  or,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally called,  happy.  The  theist  knows  that  hap- 
piness does  indeed  properly  belong  to  him,. but 
not  in  his  mundane  existence.  He  feels  that  his 
ovm  psychical  nature,  developing  itself  but  gra- 
dually, and  in  conflict  with  the  objective  world, 
can  neither  be  absolutelr  perfect  nor  happy, 
that  he  cannot  culminate  in  himself,  but  that  he 
needs  the  supermundane  existence  as  a  neces- 
sary complement  of  bis  mundane  existence,  as 
the  realization  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
created.  For  the  same  reason  be  does  not  con- 
sider his  temporal  individuality,  the  egoism  in- 
herent in  him  aS  a  finite  being,  as  the  centre 
and  norm  of  his  ethical  life,  but  he  derives  this 
norm  from  his  conception  of  God  as  the  truly 
absolute  being.  He  bases  himself  not  npon  him- 
self, but  upon  Ood.  But  the  atheist,  setting 
aside  bis  own  immediate  experience,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  finite  spirit,  con- 
siders man  in  his  finite  existence  as  the  highest 
being,  in  which  the  universe  culminates,  capable 
of  absolute,  i.  e.  perfect  existence,  or  of  happi- 
ness. In  his  opinion,  man  is  the  highest  spirit- 
ual power,  his  egoism  the  only  general  norm ; 
and,  since  what  is  true  of  one  holds  true  of  all, 
every  individual  is  the  centre  and  norm  of  his 
own  life.  Atheism,  therefore,  does  not,  like  the- 
ism, glorify  the  absolute  will  of  God,  but  the  im- 
Serfect,  arbitrary  will  of  man.  It  may  be  re- 
uced  to  the  following  two  propositions.  In  the 
Jirsi  place,  atheism,  acknowledging  no  higher 
existence  than  the  mundane,  and  ignoring  the 
limitedness  of  finite,  human  nature,  teaches  that 
it  must  come  to  perfection  and  to  happiness  in 
this  world.  In  the  second  place,  it  instructs  man 
to  find  the  rule  of  his  conduct  in  himself  alone, 
and  since  one  individuum  is  as  absolute  as  an- 
other, it  follows  as  a  necessarv  inference,  that 
every  one  is  to  follow  his  own  individual  incli- 
nations, and  ought  to  break  through  all  restric- 
tions, as  an  unnatural  and  unlawful  despotism. 
The  various  branches  of  atheism  are  inseparably 
connected  with  those  of  Theism,  especially  within 


the  CbrisUan  era,  and  will  be  noticed  under  that 
artioloi  Hikkil. — Huetenik. 

Athenafforss  was  a  teacher  of  philosophy  ia 
Athens,  his  birth-place.  Intending  to  writo 
against  Christianity,  he  read  some  books  upon 
the  subject ;  this  resulted  in  his  conviction  of  its 
truth,  and  his  baptism.  In  177  he  addressed  an 
Apology,  ilpiaficia  ntfi  Xpiortavuv,  to  Marcos 
Aurelius  and  Commodns  (see  Moskeim,  ie  vera 
aetate  Apolog.,  quern  Athenag.  scripsit,  in  his 
Dissertt.  ad  hist.  eccl.  pertinent.  Vol.  I.,  272, 
kc).  Athenagoras  pleads  in  favor  of  Christ*- 
anity,  that  all  religions  find  protection  in  tho 
Roman  empire,  and  then  refutes  the  three  com- 
mon accusations  against  Christians,  that  they 
were  Atheists,  because  they  worship  no  visible 
gods;  that  gross  indecencies  were  perpetrated 
in  their  assemblies;  that  they  devoured  their 
own  children  ("irviattia  hnnv^.).  He  also  wrote 
n<|»  avoaraatu;  ruv  vcxpuy,  and  argued  for  tha 
doctrine  from  the  wisdom,  power  and  righteous- 
ness of  God,  viewed  in  connection  with  th« 
manifest  destiny  of  man,  whom  Gk>d  made  ra- 
tional that  he  might  continually  behold  tha 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  as  displayed  in 
creation.  A  mystical  romance  is  also  ascribed 
to  Athenagoras  (Amatoria,  de  vero  et  perfeett 
amore).  TAtLttj  writers  have  supposed  that  his 
Apology  was  written  by  Justin  Si.  (Baron.  XL 
226}.  His  works  have  been  published  by  De- 
chair.  Oxon.  1706,  8vo. ;  Prudent.  Maran.,  Paris, 
1742;  and  Bechenberg,  Leips.  1684,  2  vols.  8ro. 
The  npcff^.  tt.  Xptu*.  by  Lindner,  Langosalz, 
1774. — (Methodius,  in  Epiph.  Saer.  65 ;  Photius, 
in  Biblioth.  Cod.  234;  Andr.  Polyc.  Leyserus, 
diss,  de  Athen.  phUos.  christ.,  Leips.  1736,  4to. ; 
Olarisse,  de  Athen.  vita  et  scr.  Lugd.  Bat.  1819 ; 
Mosheim,  de  turbat.  per  recent.  Platon.  eccl.  4, 
and  Ouerike,  de  schola,  quae  Alex,  florint, 
catech.,  P.  I.  21,  sq.,  P.  II.  6,  50,  sq. ;  Cave, 
Scriptor.  ecolesiast  hist  literar.  I.  46,  sq. 

HiRZOC.* 

AthOB,  KoQnt,  is  the  marble  summit,  6400 
feet  high,  between  the  gulfs  of  Strymon  and 
Linguetta,  in  which  the  promontory  of  Chalcis 
culminates.  Its  geo^puical  position,  its  phys- 
ical formation,  combining  numerous  and  attrac- 
tive natural  advantages,  made  it  the  early  resort 
of  anchorets,  and  the  favorite  locality  of  clois- 
ters. P.  Bellon  says  of  it :  Nullum  in  uninerso 
orbe  locum  monastenis  aptiorem  noti  ipso  monta 
Atho  (Obss.  rerum  memorab.  cap.  41).  Until 
the  present  century  the  history  of  the  monaste- 
ries of  Atbos  was  enveloped  in  the  mists  of 
monkish  legends,  which  hate  been  but  partially 
dissipated  (Jos.  JUWler,  Hist.  Denkmtller  in  d. 
Klostem  d.  A.,  in  Miklosich,  Slavische  Biblioth- 
Wien,  1837,  Bd.  1. 123, 147).  Although  Mt  A, 
is  mentioned  by  Basil  Td.  (Epist.  146),  the  first 
allusion  to  it  as  a  resort  of  anchorets  occurs 
under  Michael  III.  (857).  Under  his  successor 
Basilius  Macedo  (867-89),  John  Colobus  built 
the  first  stone  cloister  near  to  Hierissus,  the  em- 
peror granting  the  forests  of  the  mount  as  the 
property  of  the  cloister.  It  was  not,  howevex^ 
until  about  960  that  the  proper  founder  of  the 
colony  settled  upon  Mt.  A.  with  a  nnmber  of 
companions.  His  name  was  Athanasius  Atho- 
nites,  or  Auranius,  bom  in  Trapezund,  edaoated 
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in  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  an  anehoret 
b  Ana  Minor  {Hdrl,  Bibl.  Gr.  X.  201 ;  Montf., 
Bibl.  CoisL  274 ;  Ada  SS.  m.  Jul.  torn.  11. 246). 
On  reaching  Atbos  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  its 
natiyes  from  the  misery  of  their  barbarous  con- 
dition, and  in  ^rsnaJding  them  to  adopt  the 
monastic  mode  of  life.  Ific.  Phocas  having 
been  fiarored  by  Athanasins  in  his  expedition 
•gainst  the  Saracens,  repaid  the  kindness  by 
oontribnting  a  sum  of  nioney,  with  which  the 
Abbey  of  Laura,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
peninsula,  was  built  (Leo  Diac.  ed.  fiaase,  p. 
427),  which  is  gener^y  regarded  as  the  most 
•BCient  on  the  moont,  although  the  name  of  Xe- 
lopotaraus  occurs  in  two  earlier  records  (Jos. 
]^Ul«r,  as  cited,  p.  201).  As  these  abbeys  were 
originally  occupied  by  Slavi  and  Greeks,  there 
was  of  coarse  bat  little  national  unity  among 
fhem;  on  the  contrary,  frequent  qnarrels  and 
controversies  arose  from  time  to  time.  But  as 
new  and  larger  Abbeys  were  founded  (like  that 
of  Viiopedmm,  and  that  of  Const.  Monomacbus, 
1045),  they  were  more  rigidly  organized,  and 
brought  under  stricter  regulations.  Women 
irere  now  wholly  excluded  from  the  district. 
Under  Tzimisoes  there  were  as  many  as  58, 
nnder  Monomacbus  180  colonies,  with  700 
Bonks.  The  cloister  Xenophon  existed  as  early 
as  the  11th  centnry,  as  we  find  an  allusion  to  it 
in  the  history  of  Alex.  Comnenus  (1081-1118), 
who  bestowea  many  immunities  upon  Mt.  Athos, 
snd  who  is  said  to  be  buried  there  (MuUer,  p. 
130 ;  Urk.  n.  151, 152).  The  edicU  of  Alexius 
show  that  toere  must  then  have  been  a  monar- 
chical or  episcopal  Superior  or  Prefect  (itfutof) 
of  the  associated  cloisters  of  Athos.  This  closes 
the  first  period  of  their  history. — The  sources 
of  information  for  the  sacceeding  one  are  ex- 
eeediogly  scanty,  simply  reporting  the  names  of 
three  new  Abbeys,  the  Chilantari,  Russico,  and 
«wr  l^^pcdv.  It  was  the  age  of  the  crusades, 
daring  which  a  greater  part  of  Greece  was  laid 
waste  by  the  Latins,  the  Holy  Mount  itself  not 
being  spared  {MuUer,  131).  Yielding  to  dire 
necessity,  the  monks  of  Athos  bowed  to  the 
Bomish  Pope,  and  Innocent  III.  assumed  the 
Bnpremacy  over  their  establishments  —  than 
numbering  nearly  300  (of  all  sizes).  From  the 
letters.  Ax.,  of  Innocent  III.,  we  gather  that  the 
monasteries  of  Atbos  were  originally  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Thessalonica 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ilierissa  (Inn.  III.  Epist.  lib. 
XIII.  39,  40,  XVI.  168,  vol.  II.,  ed.  bJuz;  the 
fetters  copied  in  the  above  cited  work  of  Jlftt^ 
fer,  p.  208).  In  the  14th  century  the  Palaeo- 
kigi  were  at  once  the  restorers  of  we  Greek  em- 
Mre  and  the  friends  of  Athos.  It  was  released 
nora  the  control  of  the  Pope,  and  again  placed 

11313)  under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
MUUr,  Urk.  p.  156).  Ere  long,  however,  ais- 
pntes  sprang  ap  among  rival  cloisters;  even 
neresy  (the  Messalian)  gained  a  foothold  among 
them ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  suty'eot  them 
once  more  to  the  more  direct  and'  rigid  control 
of  the  adjacent  Bishop  of  Hierissus  {MuUer, 
Urk.  TIL,  VIII.).  Under  Andronicus  Palseol. 
L,  the  Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Caria  obtained 
from  the  bishop  a  sort  of  superiority,  with  the 
title  Proto$,  whence  his  monastery  was  called 
Ptatatoo..  The  monks  of  Athos,  nevertheless. 


continued  to  enjoy  their  previous  prerogatives. 
Meanwhile  the  empire  of  the  Palaaologi  gradi^ 
ally  waned.  A  civil  war  broke  out.  John 
Cantaonzene  usurped  the  throne  of  the  minor 
John  Pal.  IV.  The  monks  of  Athos  were  em- 
ployed as  mediating  agents  between  the  hostile 
parties,  and  ultimately  with  success  (/.  Cani, 
Mist.  I.  149,  152).  Andronicus  P.  II.  abdi- 
cated, \ini  retired  to  Eagion-Oros  (1354),  where 
his  son  Matthew  also  <ued  (/.  Cant.  Mist.  IIL 
208-10;  IV.  171.  sqq.;  IL  296,  515).  Thus 
weary  emperors  joined  learned  students  and 
authors,  such  as  Demet.  Cydonius,  Nic.  Cab^ 
silas,  and  Niceph.  Gregoras,  in  the  quiet  retire- 
ment of  Athos  (/.  Cant.  IV.  107).  The  last 
cloisters  founded  in  Athos  were  the  Sitpon-petra 
(1363),  and  the  famous  St.  Dionysius  (1375), 
erected  under  the  auspices  of  Alexius  III.,  Em- 
peror of  Trebizosd  (Faltmerayer,  Abbandl.  d. 
k.  b.  Akadamie,  hist.  Rl.  Bd.  III.  1.  Abth. 
1841).  When  the  favor  of  the  Greek  emperon 
failed,  Mt.  Athos  found  new  patrons  in  the 
Princes  of  the  Danubian  Provinces,  who  re- 

Sarded  it  as  the  Rome  or  Jerusalem  of  the 
reek  Church  {Bellon.  obs.  p.  38).  Its  cloisters 
even  succeeded  (after  1600)  in  shaking  off  the 
yoke  of  the  episcopate  of  Uierissus.  It  found 
friends  also  in  many  of  the  Russian  Czars. 

Mount  Athos  has  for  centuries  attracted  the 
attention  of  tourists  and  historians.  It  was 
visited  by  Clir.  Buondelmonii  FloreiUini  in  1422 
[liber  instil,  archipel.  ed.  Sinner.,  p.  127-129) ; 
b^  P.  Bellon  (1546-49),  whose  accounts  are 
simple  and  reliable  (Memorab.  rerum  in  Or.  et 
Asia,  etc.,  libri  interpr.  Clusio,  Lugd.  1605) ;  /. 
Comnentts  (1701),  whose  narrative,  in  vulgar 
Greek,  abounds  in  marvels  (Descript.  M.  Atho 
in  Mootf.  Palaeogr.  Gr.,  p.  433,  ko.).  More 
thorough  are  the  works  of  JPaul  Imcos  (1705); 
Pococke  (1740);  R.  Walpole  ("Travels  m  Asi- 
atic Turkey,"  1818,  p.  197-230,  and  "Travels 
in  Various  Countries  of  the  East,"  1820,  p.  30) ; 
Leake  ("  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,"  III.  p. 
115-157) ;  and  Smith  (Journal  of  the  Geogr. 
Soc.  of  London,  1837,  VII.  61-72).  These 
formed  the  basis  of  the  interesting  travels  of 
Zacharia  (Reise  in  d.  Orient,  Heidelb.  1840,  p. 
212),  Griaehach  (Reiso  duroh  Rumelien,  Getting. 
1841,  p,  227),  and  Fallmerayer's  "  Fragm.  aug 
d.  Orient,"  Stuttg.  1845,  Bd.  2,  p.  1,  <fco.  Comp. 
Wiener  Jahrb.  Bd.  CXIV.  p.  119.  See  also 
Didron  ain6  "Annales  archeol.,"  T.  I.  29-36, 
173-179;  IV.  70-86,  133-147;  V.  148-165; 
VII.  41-48,  These  works  all  a^ee  in  the 
main,  and  make  us  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
place  and  its  localities.  We  gather  from  then 
that  this  small  mountain  district  contains  21 
(some  say  22)  monasteries,  founded  between 
968  and  1375,  and  mostly  built  along  the  de- 
clivity facing  the  sea.  Caria,  with  the  Protaton 
monastery,  is  in  the  centre.  Each  abbey  haa 
its  small  harbor,  some  of  which  are  fortified  by 
a  citadel  or  arseoaL  The  walls  encircling  the 
cloisters  give  them  also  the  appearance  or  fast- 
nesses. Laura  and  Vitopedium  are  the  most 
extensive  and  wealthy;  next  in  rank  are  St. 
Dionysius  and  Xeropotamus.  All  are  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  each  gives  special  promir 
nenoe  to  some  particular  event  m  her  history. 
The  population  varies;  ten  years  ago  there  were 
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6000  ccclesiastica,  besides  the  laity.  The  monks 
(called  naxiytiftoi,,  and  oytopc^iu)  do  not  all  live 
m  the  monasteries ;  some  occupy  small  adjacent 
honses,  others  live  alone  in  hats  and  cells,  as 
anchorets  and  ascetics.  The  eovemment  is 
partly  monarchical  and  partly  democratic,  bat 
the  internal  relations  and  common  wants  of  the 
several  cloisters  prevent  all  clashing  in  this 
respect.  All  toother  form  a  monastic  republic, 
which  at  this  time  has  no  president  (npuro;). 
An  execntive  committee  is  annually  appointed, 
which  meets  in  Caria,  and  exercises  general 
jarisdiction.  Besides  Abbots  they  have  over- 
'  Beers  (inl/tfoum),  canonists  (S»acot),  scribes 
(yfajtfw.ti.xoi),  and  keepers  of  the  vessels  (sxtvo- 
fnAoxc;).  Although  the  soil  is  fertile  (yielding 
Tegetables,  wine,  and  oil),  and  their  revenues 
are  increased  by  manufactores,  they  cannot 
accumulate  enough  to  pay  the  annual  Turkish 
teibute  of  250,000  piastres  (others  say  100,000), 
and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  special  collec- 
tions from  abroad,  gathered  by  travelling  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  fraternities.  As  this 
Seouniary  demand  absorbs  their  thought,  they 
0  not  pay  much  attention  to  learning.  The 
classic  age  of  Mt  A.  has  long  since  passed  by 
{BeUon.  Obserb.  c.  40).  The  Calogeroi ,  of  oar 
day  are  contented  with  the  simple  ancient  Greek 
orthodox  dogmas  which  they  have  inherited,  and 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  leading  facts  in  Church 
history,  and  the  legends  of  Athos.  A  few  of 
them  have  a  smattering  of  Greek.  Of  the  world 
around  them  they  willingly  remain  in  blissful 
ignorance  —  rarefy  troubling  visitors  with  curi- 
ous inquiries.  They  employ  themselves  inces- 
santly in  monotonous  acts  of  devotion,  the  wor- 
ship of  Mary  being  prominent,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  Apocalypse,  their  favorite  book.  Quite 
recently  they  still  cured  epilepsy,  and  similar 
diseases,  by  means  of  exorcism.  The  only 
modern  exception  to  their  disregard  of  learning 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  classical  scholar 
Eagenius  Bulgaris  of  Corfu,  who  made  Athos 
his  residence  ander  Catharine  II.,  and  sought  to 
kindle  a  spirit  of  literature  among  his  com- 
panions. He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  school, 
at  which  200  youth  were  educated.  But  the 
opposing  zeal  of  the  ignorant  prevailed,  sud  the 
school  was  abandoned. 

In  reference  to  the  MSS.  of  Mt  A.  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  classical  philolo^  has  gained 
but  little.  The  patristic  and  ecclesiasticalMSS. 
will  probably  prove  of  more  value,  although 
those  of  a  litargicd  character  are  modem  and 
comparatively  worthless.  A  full  catalogue  of 
them  has  never  yet  been  prepared,  though  long 
promised  (Bitter,  Erdk.  Asien.  Bd.  X.  631 ; 
Brosset,  CatcH.  de  la  bibl.  cCEdchmiadzin,  p.  121. 
See  also:  "Joarnal  d.  russisohen  Minist.  d. 
Volksaufklarung,"  1847,  Bd.  55,  pp.  36-74; 
Erman,  Archiv.  nlr.  wissensch.  Kunde  v.  Russl. 
Bd.  7,  11.  1).  The  reader  may  remember  that 
two  important  Cod.  of  the  N.  T.,  now  deposited 
in  Paris  and  Moscow,  came  from  Mt.  Athos,  the 
first  the  Vneial  Cod.  Coislin.  N.  202  (f  Fa.  in 
Fisch),  containing  portions  of  Paul's  Epistles, 

Erobably  from  the  6th  century ;  the  second  the 
!od.  Bibl.  Synod.  120,  nsed  by  Matthaei  (15). 
There  are  others  in  preservation,  but  their  age 
or  valae  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.    Some 


of  them  are  written  in  golden  letters,  and  highly 
ornamented.  Among  patristic  MSS.  we  name 
especially:  the  collection  of  the  sermons  of 
Ore^ry  Palanas,  and  selected  sermons  of  Gr. 
Nazianz.,  John  Damascenus,  Dionys.  Areop.  (f), 
the  Comm.  of  Chrysostom  on  Genesis  (Anno 
937),  and  a  Greek  lexicon,  ascribed  to  Cyril 
Alex.  There  are  besides  numerous  MSS.  of 
Liturgies,  Slavic  translations  of  the  Bible,  mod« 
Greek  and  Slavic  Chronicles.  (Comp.  Serapeum 
T.  Ndumann,  Bd.  X.  252,  Heidelb.  Jahrb.  1838, 
p.  1151 ;  Mitnoires  pour  tervir  a  Vhistoire  du  JR. 
A.,  par  U  pert  Braconier,  MSS.  de  la  biUioth.  dtt 
Box;  PoumieviUe,  Voyage  dans  la  Grece,  t.  /., 
pre/*.  8 ;  Olav  Celsius,  de  Mho  dissert.,  Upsal, 
1721 ;  B.  Curzon,  Visits  to  Monasteries  in  th« 
Levant,  1850.)  G^as.* 

Atonement    (See  Bedemption.) 

Attrition,  in  the  Romish  system,  is  the  first 
and  lowest  form  of  contrition,  (see  Penance),  con- 
sisting in  repentance  and  purposes  of  amend* 
ment,  excited  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  Ajs 
God  excites  this  fear,  and  as  it  springs  from  aa 
allowable  self-love,  it  may  be  considered  as  tho 
beginning  of  love  to  God,  and  therefore  a  park 
of  true  contrition,  the  imperfection  of  which  is 
covered  by  the  outward  acts  of  the  sacrament. 
Hilgers  (Symb.  186),  compares  attrition  to  the 
terrores  conscientisa  of  the  Protestant  system. 

SCHKECEKNBUROEK.* 

Andians,  a  sect  founded  in  the  fourth  century, 
by  Audius,  of  Mesopotamia,  who,  as  a  preacher 
of  morality,  severely  castigated  the  clergy.  Hay* 
ing  thus  incurred  their  hostility,  he  and  his  ad* 
herents  withdrew  from  the  Church,  and  be  had 
himself  unlawfully  consecrated  as  Bishop.  He 
was  banished  to  Scythia,  where  he  labored  ta 

§  remote  Christianity  as  he  understood  it  Qo 
led  before  372.  The  error  charjged  upon  him 
and  his  sect  was  Anthropomorphtsm.  The  sect 
died  out  in  the  fifth  century.  They  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Anthropomorphite  E^p* 
tian  monks,  who  opposed  Origen.     Hkrzoo!* 

Audientia  Episcopalis,  is  the  term  employed 
in  the  Justinian  code,  and  which  thence  became 
general,  to  designate  a  peculiar  arbitrative  (and 
for  a  time  fully  judicial)  function  of  Bishops,  in 
civil  matters,  exercised  from  Apostolic  times  to 
the  middle  ages.  The  directions  given  in  Matt. 
18:  15-18,  and  1  Cor.  6:1  &o.,  naturally  led 
the  early  Church,  in  ita  constitutional  develop* 
ment,  to  bring  such  cases  first  before  presbyters 
and  then  before  bishops,  for  arbitration ;  and  ia 
Cyprian's  time  (Jungk.  de  originibxts  et  progresru 
episeop.judie.  in  causis  civil,  laicorum  usqiie  ad 
Justin.  Berolin,  1832,  p.  12,  &c.),  this  had  bo- 
come  a  settled  custom,  and  was  so  regarded  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  Church  by  the  State  under 
Constantino,  who  issued  two  regulations  on  the 
subject  The  first,  in  318,  declared  that  the 
episcopal  sentence  exclnded  all  appeal  (which 
indeed  was  partly  involved  in  its  nature  as  an 
aieard)  and  counter  action  by  in  integrum  resti" 
tutio,  and  should  be  executed  by  all  temporal 
magistrates ;  and  furthermore  that  either  party 
might,  at  any  stage  of  the  trial  preceding  the 
sentence,  have  the  case  transferred  from  any 
other  tribunal  to  that  of  the  Bishop.  When 
Constantine  became  sole  ruler,  he  expressly  re- 
enacted  this  law,  upon  the  application  of  a  Prft> 
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fcet,  throng  the  record  of  which  fact,  its  earlier 
existence  u  more  certainly  known  {Sirmond, 
^apend.  Cod.  Theodot.  Paris,  1631,  c.  1,  and 
XVlL  Const,  mtas  J.  Sirmondus — dimdgavU,  ed. 
Bind.  Bonn.  1844.  Sozomen,  Ecel.  Hist.  1,  9. 
S*»d).  vita  Const.,  4,  27.)  The  sphere  of  this 
Jadicatory  was  first  limited  agun  by  Arcadius 
nd  Honorias,  who,  in  398,  abolished  the  above- 
Bimed  right  of  reference  to  the  Audienlia  Epis' 
tmdlis,  by  which  this  court  had  been  actually 
nued  above  the  level  of  arbitrational  jurisdic- 
tion, and  reduced  it  to  an  ordinary  court  of  com- 
momise,  (1,  10,  Th.  C.  de  iurisd.  (2,  1.)  1,  7, 
Mtin.  C.  de  aud.  epise.  1,  4.  Augustine,  Con- 
fess. 6,  3,  371,  in  which  form  it  was  confirmed 
by  Valentin  III,  in  452,  (Kovdl.  Valent.  Ill,  35, 
8,  Hugo  Jus.  civ.  Anigust.,  p.  1347),  and  incor- 
porated in  the  Justinian  Coae.  In  the  Orient  it 
reappeared  with  extended  authority.  It  must 
kave  existed  in  the  West  before  Constantine's 
time,  and  have  continued  in  force  among  the 
Germanic  tribes,  in  so  far  as  they  were  heathen 
or  heretics.  The  second  of  the  constitutions 
named  above  was  used  in  the  CoUatio  XV.  capp. 
of  Floras  of  Lyons,  (853)  by  d'  Achery,  SpiciUg. 
T.  1,  597,  and  by  Regino  de  tynodall.  causs.  IU>. 
i,  e.  116  (906,);  and  more  fully  by  Bened.  Seeita, 
{Capp.  Reg.  Francor.  5,  306-368)  who  cites  it 
tc  sezto  decimc  Theod.  imperat.  libto,  probably 
•n  appendix  to  the  ThMd.  Codex.  Ilence  it 
lore  the  name  of  Theodosius  in  later  collections, 
M  those  of  Anselm,  Ivo,  and  Oratian,  (c.  35-37. 
C.  11,  gu.  I),  in  the  last  of  which  (Diss.  90,  c. 
7),  nnaer  tlie  name  of  Statuta  Eccl.  antiqua,  1 
Cor.  6  :  1  tx.,  are  introduced.  Subsequently 
hmoetnt  III  (c.  13,  X.  dejudiciis,  2,  1),  referred 
to  them  in  support  of  the  Denunciatio  euangelica, 
(mo  Art),  although  the  And.  Episc.  was  not  re- 
e^ised  in  practice,  { Walter,  Kirchenrecht, 
i  183,  D.  10.^  It  was  gradually  merged  in  other 
fitrms  of  episcopal  junsdiction.  (see  Art.)  (See 
bosides,  Jungk,  Schilling,  de  origine  jurisd. 
KcL  in  causis  civil.  Lips^  1825 ;  and  Turck,  de 
jwrisd.  civil  per  medium  cevum  eum  eccles.  amr 
jmetaorig.  etprogressu.  Monast.  1832. 

Mej£R.* 
Avphvxg  Confession.  —  Apology  of  the 
A»gwnrg  (^njission.  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530. — 
The  evangelical  Princes  and  Estates  of  Germany 
baving  entered  a  Protest,  (April  20,  1529),  and 
ta  Appeal,  (April  25, 1529,)  against  the  decrees 
of  the  Diet  of  Spire,  (April  20,  1529,)  found 
themselves  compelled  either  to  form  an  alliance 
vith  the  Reformed  of  Switzerland,  and  thus  con- 
solidate a  strong  opposition  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  Romish  Princes  and  Prelates;  or  to  establish, 
in  noion  with  the  Catholic  reform  party,  of  Ger- 
ntav,  a  German  National  Church,  to  reiterate 
the  demand  for  a  National  Church  Council,  and 
viUi  this  in  view,  openly  set  forth  in  a  compre- 
bensire  Confession,  the  evangelical  faith,  as  a 
permanent  basis  for  their  intercourse  and  union 
with  all  who  approached  more  or  less  near  to 
file  stand-point  of  Lather.  The  former  course 
vu  impracticable,  partly  in  conseqaenoe  of  po- 
KUcal  complications,  and  partly  because  the 
breach  between  the  two  parties  had  been 
videned,  since  the  abortive  attempts  at  union 
Bade  at  Marburg  and  Swabach,  in  Oct.  1529. 
The  latter,  on  which  their  hopes  were  now  to  be 


fixed,  was  in  nnison  with  the  views  of  the  Evan* 
gelical  party,  although  Luther  from  the  start 
affirmed  (and  the  result  proved  his  prediction 
true),  that  the  proposed  Confession  would  ulti- 
mately attain  the  position  of  an  independent 
Confession  of  Faith.  But  the  evangelical  party, 
apart  from  the  unhappy  division  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Zwinglians,  was  at  this  time  in  a 
very  unfortunate  situation.  C/utrles  V.  had 
just  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  and  formed, 
y  une  29,  1529.)  a  league  with  Clement  VII.,  at 
Barcelona,  to  suppress  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many. On  this  account,  the  deputies,  who  laid 
before  him  the  "  Protest "  and  "  Appeal,"  were 
coolly  received  at  Placenza,  (in  Sept.  and  Oct., 
1529).  This  devotion  of  Charles  to  the  Pope, 
the  romors  of  his  plans  for  Germany,  which  pre- 
ceded his  slow  progress  through  Italy,  and  the 
report  of  the  treatment  of  tiie  delegates,  com- 
pelled the  evangelical  princes  to  deliberate  ear- 
nestly upon  some  method  of  self-defence,  al- 
though they  did  not,  as  yet,  enter  into  a  formal 
league-  Luther  and  other  theologians,  however, 
drew  up  and  agreed  to  fifteen  articles  at  Mar- 
burg, (Oct.  3,  1529,)  to  which  were  prefixed  ««• 
venteen  articles,  prepared  (1528)  for  the  Conven- 
tion at  Swabach,  hence  called  the  Suabach  and 
Torgau  articles,  and  committed  the  same  to  the 
Saxon  Elector,  John,  in  Torgau,  (oomp.  H. 
Seppe,  on  the  fifteen  Marburg  articles  in  Nied- 
net's  ZeiUchrifl,  /.  d.  hist.  Theol.  1848,  vol.  1). 
To  this  basis  of  union  in  Faith,  drawn  up  through 
the  entreaties  of  the  Elector,  John  of  Saxony, 
and  the  Margrave,  George  of  Brandenburg,  the 
delegates  from  Ulm  and  Strasburg,  however,  re- 
fused their  assent,  because  the  10th  Art  ex- 
pressed the  Lutheran  dogma  of  the  Sapper  in 
the  strongest  terms,  whereas,  ic  the  conference 
at  Marburg,  the  consideration  of  this  point  bad 
been  postponed.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  V., 
on  his  birth  day,  Feb.  24, 1530,  bad  been  crowned 
as  Emperor,  and  King  ofLombardy,  by  the  Pope, 
at  Bologna,  and  they  demonstrated  their  inti- 
macy by  occupying  the  same  palace  from  Nov. 
1529,  until  March  1530.  On  January  21,  1530, 
the  German  Princes  and  Estates  were  summoned 
by  the  Emperor  to  assemble  in  Diet,  at  Augs- 
burg, on  the  8th  of  April.  This  summons,  pro- 
bably drawn  up  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
wise  chancellor.  Cardinal  Mereurius,  of  Qatti- 
nara,  (f  June  4,  1530,  in  Innspruck,)  and 
couched  in  conciliatory  terms,  mentioned  neither 
the  edict  of  Worms,  nor  the  discord  at  Spire,  bat 
demanded  assistance  against  the  Turks,  who 
had  progressed  so  far  even  as  to  besiege  Vienna, 
in  1529,  and  promised  a  future  investigation  and 
adjustment  of  (dl  religious  differences,  by  which 
not  only  the  exisdng  abuses  of  the  Church 
might  be  corrected,  but  the  rights  and  demands 
of  the  Pope  also  be  secured,  in  the  conferences 
held  by  the  Pope  with  the  Emperor,  at  Bologna, 
the  former  had  made  use  of  every  inducement  to 
wean  the  latter  from  his  inclination  to  oall  a  ge- 
neral Cbaroh  Council,  in  Germany.  He  still 
held  in  hated  remembrance  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  had  assailed  the  power  of  the  Papacy  in 
Costniti  and  Basle.  The  demand  for  thorough 
reforms  was  growing  continually  more  earnest 
throughout  (Mrmany,  and  even  menaced  the 
Vatican,  so  that  Clement  VII.,  the  illegitimate 
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ton  of  Julian  de  Medici,  feared  his  depoflition  as  > 
s  bastard,  if  he  should  refuse  to  make  conoes- 1 
sions.  In  the  meantime,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  ! 
bad  received  the  imperial  summons  to  the  Diet, 
on  the  11th  March,  and  on  the  14th  called  Lur 
iher,  Joncu,  Buffenhagen,  and  Melanchihon,  to 
Torgau,  to  draw  up  such  artioleu  of  faith  as  the 
evangelical  winces  and  estates  would  undertake 
to  defend.  These  theologians  (Jonas  excepted, 
who  was  detained  by  a  visitation-tour),  at  onoe 
assembled  at  Torgau,  and  made  the  seventeen 
Swabach  and  the  fifteen  Torgau  Articles  the  ba- 
sis of  their  labors.  The  former  are :  "Tbeooofes- 
sion  of  Martin  Luther,  to  be  laid  before  the  Diet 
BOW  summoned  at  Augsburg,  comprised  in  se- 
venteen articles,  1530."  In  reply  there  appeared : 
"Brief  and  Christian  Instruction  against  the 
Conf.  of  Mart.  Luther,  compiled  by  Conrad 
Wimpina,  John  iteming,  Wolfcfang  Btdoerfer, 
and  Dr.  Eupert  Elgersma,  1530."  Hereupon 
fiillowed  Luther's  "  Reply  to  the  Lamentations 
of  certain  Papists  over  the  Seventeen  Articles." 
Wittenberg,  1530.  The  subject  of  dispute  thus 
became  widely  known.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
invited  LtUher,  Melanchthon,  Jonas  and  Spalatin 
to  accompany  him  to  Augsburg.  On  the  3d  of 
April  the  Elector  bimseli  set  out  from  Torgau. 
In  his  train  were  John  Frederick,  the  Pnnce 
Electoral,  JVanm,  Duke  of  Lnneberg,  Wolfgang, 
Prince  of  Anbalt,  Albert,  Count  of  Mannsfeld, 
and  seventy  other  noblemen,  who,  together  with 
their  escort,  numbered  160  persons.  Thus  ac- 
companied, the  Elector  passed  successively 
through  Grimma,  Altenburg,  Eisenberg,  Wei- 
mar, Saalfeld,  and  on  the  16th  of  April,  on  Eas- 
ter^ve,  arrived  at  Coborg.  Here  he  determined 
to  leave  Luther  in  the  castle  of  Ehrenberg. 
Many  reasons  made  this  necessary.  Luther  was 
still  under  papal  excommunication,  and  the  ban 
of  the  Emperor ;  his  name,  above  all  others,  was 
hateful  to  the  opposite  party,  and  his  life  would 
be  in  greater  danger  than  previously  at  Worms ; 
his  hastiness  of  temper  in  the  discussion  would 
be  extremely  hasardous  ;  and  besides,  at  Ehren- 
berg, he  would  be  within  easy  reach,  if  bis  ad- 
rice  were  found  necessary.  On  the  2d  of  May, 
the  Elector  and  his  party  arrived  at  Augsburg. 
Ten  days  afterwards,  came  Philip,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  with  a  train  of  120  horsemen.  Both 
princes  at  onoe  caused  their  theologians  to 
preach  in  different  churches — a  procedure  which, 
while  it  gratified  the  wishes  of  those  inclined  to 
Protestantism,  still  more  deeply  inflamed  the 
wrath  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  The  Em- 
peror was  now  approaching  the  oonflnes  of  Ger- 
many, surrounded  by  papal  nuncios,  who  closely 
watcMied  bis  steps,  and  sought  to  embitter  his 
prejudices  towards  the  Protestants  by  new  com- 
plaints. In  this  they  were  actively  assisted  by 
three  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Reformation, 
Joachim,  Elector  of  Brandenbnrg,  George,  Dnke 
of  Saxony,  and  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
met  the  Emperor  at  Innspmck.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  bad,  as  early  as  April,  sent  Dobdg,  the 
marshal  of  the  court,  to  the  emperor,  to  obtain 
from  him  the  long-delayed  electoral  investiture. 
DoUig,  afler  following  the  emperor  a  long  time 
through  Italy  and  Germany,  met  him  at  last  at 
Innspmck,  and  received  an  apparently  favorable 
answer.    Charles  Y.,  however,  soon  avowed  his 


true  sentiments.  Two  of  his  most  influential 
ministers,  the  counts  of  Nassan  and  Noenai^ 
were  sent  forward  with  letters  to  John  of  Saxony, 
in  which  various  grave  charges  were  pieferrM 
against  him,  and  he  was  commanded,  either  per* 
Bonally  or  by  his  son,  to  meet  Charles  at  Ma> 
nioh,  that  matters  might  be  settled  by  a  direct 
interview.  On  the  Slst  of  May,  the  elector  r»« 
plied  in  a  written  vindication  of  himself  against 
these  charges,  and  a  declaration  of  his  sincere 
desire  for  the  prosperity  of  Christendom,  and 
of  the  emperor  and  princes.  Meanwhile,  M»- 
lanchihon,  whilst  following  the  elector  to  Aon> 
burg,  prepared  a  Confession  of  Faith,  under  ue 
name  of  an  Apology.  He  carefully  weighed 
every  word  and  expression,  and  frequently  sought 
adviee.  On  May  lltb,  he  forwanled  it  to  Lu- 
ther, at  Coburg,  who  returned  a  favourable  re> 
sponse  on  the  15th.  But  he  revised  it  again, 
frequently  consulting  Juittu  Jonas,  the  Saxoa 
chancellor,  Gregory  Brftek,  and  others,  and  eoD> 
senting  to  many  alterations.  He  was  not  a 
little  influenced  also  by  personal  interconnt 
with  the  conciliatory  Bishop  of  Augsburg^ 
Christopher  Stadion,  and  the  Imperial  Secretary, 
AlpkoTuo  Valdes.  To  the  latter,  at  his  own  n- 
quest,  seventeen  of  Melanchthon's  Articles  wer* 
committed  by  consent  of  the  Elector,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  tbe  Protestants  were  stated  in 
the  form  of  theses  and  anti-theses,  that  he  might 
previously  confer  in  le^rd  to  them  with  th* 

{)apal  legate  Campeggio  Vincent  Pimpindli.  At 
ength  the  Emperor  entered  Augsburg,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  June,  in  magnificent  styles 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  episcopal  palace. 
The  papal  attendants  of  the  Emperor  seem  to 
have  purposely  delayed  his  arrival  until  this 
time,  in  order  that  uie  Evangelicals  miriit  be 
compelled,  (as  Charles  at  onoe  demanded,  and 
as  had  been  the  custom  previously),  to  take  put 
personally  in  the  solemn  procession  on  the  next 
daj  (June  16),  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  CkrisH 
His  demand  was,  however,  refused  in  decided 
terms,  on  which  occasion  George,  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  bis  courageous  opposition,  and  John,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  earned  the  surname  of  Steadfast 
A  second  demand,  Uiat  the  Ph)testant  theob- 
gians,  who  were  in  great  favor  amone  the  peo- 
ple of  Anjpburg,  should  stop  all  preaching,  vai 
compromised  by  laying  a  liae  restraint  upon  ths 
Romish  clergy.  On  June  20th  the  Diet  vu  fo^ 
mally  opened  in  the  Electoral  hall  (in  the  Ep» 
copal  palace),  by  a  solemn  mass,  during  wbieh 
the  Evangelical  estates  did  not  kneel.  A  sermoB 
in  the  hignest  degree  hostile  to  the  Reformatioa 
was  preaehed  by  the  papal  legate  PimpintUt. 
Obnoxious  as  this  discourse  was  to  some  of  tfat 
Romish  princes,  and  offensive  to  the  Protestant 
estates,  it  was  nevertheless  noteworthy,  that 
although  the  Turkish  war  was  named,  yet  the 
religions  differences  were  made  most  prominenb 
After  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Empsroc 
and  the  assembly  repured  to  the  town  hsH, 
where  the  Diet  was  to  be  held,  and  Frederix, 
the  Count  Palatine,  in  a  long  discourse,  sab- 
mitted  the  imperial  proposition,  calling  opoo 
the  Estate*  first  to  aid  m  the  war  against  tM 
Turks,  renewing  the  complaints  aboat  the  reu* 
gioua  divisions  m  stem  and  diotatorial  ward% 
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and  lasjdy,  demMidiiie  of  tb«  Pn>t««tMit  printes 
Am  d«liT0T7  of  their  ConfSeMion  of  Faitb,  to  the 
nd  that  ttie  unity  of  the  German  empire  might 
•fpiin  be  restored.  In  the  midst  of  snch  threata, 
•ad  of  the  alarm  whieh  the  langoage  and  atti- 
tade  of  the  Emperor  and  papists  produced,  the 
Sector  of  Saxony  was  foremost  in  exhorting  hie 
ee-religioniste  to  be  circumspect  and  steadfMt  in 
mintaining  the  faith.  The  ETaogelical  theolo- 
pana  preaent,  Mdanchihrn,  Jiutus  Jonat,  John 
Agrtcota,  John  Brenz,  Erhard  Sckttepf,  and 
others,  committed  into  bis  hands  the  Afoloot 
or  Confession,  as  assented  to  by  Lather  in 
Coburr.  As  the  Emperor  desired  first  to  bring 
the  religions  qnestions  before  the  Diet,  and 
afterwards  the  political  ones,  and  as  he  had 
eommanded  the  Elector  and  bis  friendn  to  hand 
in  their  Articles  of  Faith  on  the  24th  of  June, 
tlie  latter  called  upon  all  the  Protestant  princes 
snd  estates  present,  on  the  23d  of  June,  to  snb- 
Mribe  their  names  to  conies  of  the  ConfMsion  in 
tbe  German  and  Latin  languages.  These  were 
(igned  by  John,  Elector  of  Saxony;  Oeorge, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg;  Ernest,  Duke  of 
Laneberg ;  FhUip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  John 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Saxony;  IVancis,  Prince 
©f  Laneberg ;  Wolf  gang,  Pnnoe  of  Anhalt ;  and 
the  Deputies  from  Nuremberg  and  Beutlingen. 
On  the  next  day  (June  24tb)  the  Diet  was 
opened  by  a  discourse  from  the  papal  legate, 
Cardinal  Campeggio,  in  which  the  religious  oon- 
trorersies  were  again  portrayed  from  a  papal 
•tand-poiot,  and  the  demand  for  help  against  the 
Turks  renewed.  After  the  cardinal  bad  retired, 
the  Protestant  princes  were  anxions  to  present 
llieir  Confession,  as  commanded,  but  received 
from  the  Emperor,  through  George,  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  a  refusal,  in  order  that  the 
deputies  from  Austria,  Oarinthia  and  Camiola 
■right  first  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  Turk- 
ish war.  After  much  time  had  been  consumed 
in  listening  to  them,  the  Protestant  princes 
Mtise,  took  a  position  opposite  the  imperial 
throne,  and  through  Chancellor  BrUck  again 
begged  permission  to  read  their  Confession,  not 
without  a  hope  that  the  princes  and  estates  of 
the  opposite  par^  wonld  also  make  a  statement 
of  their  faith.  They  were  again  refused.  Every 
dTort  seemed  to  be  made  to  obtain  the  document 
in  manascript,  and  to  prevent  a  publie  reading 
of  the  Evangelical  Confession,  by  consuming  the, 
day  in  hearing  the  Austrian  deputies.  The 
Romish  princes  and  estates,  moreover,  aflSrmed 
that  it  was  nnneoessary  for  them  to  make  a  Con- 
fession, as  they  had  obeved  the  Edict  of  Worms, 
and  remained  true  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
The  true  reason,  however,  was,  that  thev  feared 
to  give  the  Evangelioals  an  important  advantage 
if  both  sides  should  be  heara  and  their  senti- 
Bents  discussed;  they  preferred  placing  the 
Svanf^lical  party  alone  in  the  cUtituaeofpenont 
aeeuted,  to  be  tried  before  themselves,  their  op- 
Wlnent^  as  judges.  The  great  day,  the  25th  of 
Jnae  (Saturday),  at  last  arrived,  and  in  the 
sftemoon,  at  3  (/olook,  the  Protestant  princes 
assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palatial  palace. 
TUs  was  by  order  or  the  Emperor,  because  it 
was  greatly  feared  that  in  the  large  town  hall  the 
fresenoe  of  the  great  mass  of  persons  anxious 
te  be  pnssat  wrald  be  too  great    The  ohapel 


could  contain  but  about  200  persons,  on  which 
account  all  were  excluded  except  the  princes  and 
their  connsellors.  But  an  immense  crowd  sur* 
rounded  the  building  and  thronged  the  courts. 
The  two  chancellors  of  the  Elector,  Oeorgt 
Brttek  (Pontanns)  and  Dr.  Chrittian  Bayer,  aid* 
vanced  to  the  middle  of  the  chapel ;  the  former 
with  the  Latin,  and  the  latter  with  the  German 
copy  of  the  Confession  in  their  hands.  At  the 
same  moment  the  Protestant  princes  arose  from 
their  seats.  The  Emperor  commanded  them  to 
be  seated.  He  desired  the  Latin  copy  to  be  first 
read;  but  the  Elector  replied  that  they  were 
Germans,  and  on  German  soil,  whereupon  the 
Emperor  allowed  the  German  Confession  to  be 
first  read.  Dr.  Bayer  then,  commencing  at  4 
and  edding  at  6  o'cloek,  read  the  Evangelical 
Confession,  slowly  and  distinctly,  with  so  clear 
and  sonorous  a  voice  that  he  could  be  understood, 
not  only  in  the  ohapel,  but  in  the  courts,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  palace.  This  read- 
ing produced,  even  beyond  all  expectation,  a 
most  marvellous  effect  on  all.  The  Confession 
proclaimed  ih\  Evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  clear  and  forcible  langua^;  it 
unveiled  the  errors  and  abases  of  the  existing 
Romish  Church ;  it  proved  that  the  Protestants 
were  merely  striving  after  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  Apostouoal  Church,  according  to  the  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  oldest  Church  Fathers: 
that  they  were,  therefore,  faithful  members  of 
the  true  Catholic  Church,  and  had  only  sepa« 
rated  themselves  from  unscriptoral  dogmas, 
hierarehical  customs,  and  superstitions  human 
errors.  It  breathed  a  genuine  love  for  peace,  to 
be  sought  and  obtained  under  the  patronage  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  deli- 
vered in  a  solemn  manner,  m  the  name  of  the 
princes  and  estates,  and  not  the  theologians  and 
clergy  alone,  and  thus  challenged  a  respect  that 
strengthened  the  Protestants  in  their  fidelity, 
and  led  not  a  few  of  their  opponents  to  more 
just  conclusions  as  to  the  (^^uestions  at  issue  and 
the  nature  of  the  Reformation  in  general.  For, 
first  of  all,  they  declared  their  entire  willing- 
ness, in  obedience  to  the  imperial  wish,  opennr 
to  affirm,  "  in  the  German  and  Latin  languages,'' 
their  Confession  of  Faith,  "  as  taken  nom  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  pure  Word  of  Gk>d"  las 
seripiuris  Sanctis  et  pure  verbo  J)ei),  in  oraeV 
that  they  might  deliberate  upon  the  fittest  means 
of  restoring  the  one  true  and.  same  faith.  But 
should  this  general  desire  not  be  obtained  at  the 
present  Diet,  they  renewed  the  appeal  already 
made  at  several  Diets,  for  a  general,  free  ana 
Christian  Council  {generale,  l^erum  et  christich 
num  eoneilium),  which  had  been  repeatedly 
promised  by  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
Next  followed  an  explication,  in  21  Articles,  of 
their  faith,  as  held  in  common  by  all  Evangelical 
Protestant  Christians,  without,  however,  as 
afterward  happened  in  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
encasing  it  in  a  stiff  s}«tematic  form  and  aa 
artificial  scholaslao  terminology.  All  the  Arti- 
cles were  pervaded  by  the  fundamental  doctrine 
(a  doctrine  which  had  given  existence  and  life 
to  the  Reformation),  that  man  could  obtiun  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  the  true  salvation  of 
his  soul,  neither  by  his  own  strength,  nor  by  the 
merit  of  his  works,  nor  by  any  expiation,  but 
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•olely  by  the  graee  of  Ood,  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
through  fluth  (comp.  Jo.  Aug.  Heru.  Tittmann,  de 
tummis  prinevpiis  Augustanae  Confiisionis,  Lip- 
tae,  1830).  The  more  ezpressively  and  deci- 
dedly, however,  did  they  declare  themselves,  in 
7  Articles,  against  the  "  abuses"  which  existed 
in  the  Church,  "  that  his  imperial  majesty  might 
know  that  they  had  not  acted  in  this  matter  in 
an  unchristian  and  mischievous  manner,  bat 
that  God's  word,  confessedly  demanding  more 
respect  than  all  customs,  required  that  changes 
in  these  things  should  be  allowed."  Henoe  they 
rejected  the  giving  communion  in  one  kind  only, 
celibacy,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  private  con- 
feKsion,  the  traditions,  monastic  vows,  and  the 
hierarchical  power  of  the  Church.  Though 
these  declarations  inflamed  anew  the  rancor  of 
the  ultra  papists,  yet  this  negative  portion  of  the 
Confession  was  the  one  most  fruitful  in  its 
results,  because  the  character  of  the  Reforma- 
tion vras  thus  placed  in  a  clear  light,  and  won 
numerous  friends  and  disciples.  For  it  was  now 
made  clear  to  all,  that  the  Reformers  only 
wished  to  go  back  to  the  original  teachings  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and,  guicfed  by  them,  to 
lop  off  ail  human  additions  to  doctrines,  and 
hierarchical  excrescences  in  the  Church.  Be- 
udes,  this  plain  and  popular  exposition  at  the 
same  time  refuted  those  many  injurious  scan- 
dals, which  had  been  fostered  by  ^apal  malig- 
nity in  and  out  of  Germany.  This,  however, 
served  only  to  increase  the  rancorous  bitterness 
of  some  papistical  princes  and  prelates. 

When  the  reading  of  the  Confession  had  been 
concluded,  the  emperor  himself  grasped  with 
both  hands  the  German  and  Latin  copies.  The 
former  he  handed  to  Albert,  Elector  of  Mayence ; 
the  Latin  copy  he  took  with  him  to  Brussels. 

i Neither  of  tne  copies  has  as  yet  been  found.) 
le  further  stated,  through  Frederick,  Count 
Palatine,  that  he  would  deliberate  upon  this 
grave  subject,  and  afterwards  communicate  to 
wiem  his  decision ;  in  the  meantime  he  requested 
that  the  Confession  should  not  be  printed  with- 
out the  imperial  permission.  Although  the 
Evangelical  princes  agreed  to  this  request,  yet, 
•8  an  imperfect  copy  shortly  after  appeared  in 
print,  they  found  themselves  necessitated,  before 
the  close  of  the  Diet,  to  have  correct  copies  in 
both  languages  prepared  for  the  press  in  Wit- 
tenberg, which  were  followed  also  by  several 
other  editions  in  the  same  year  (comp.  /.  W. 
Fetierlin,  BMiotheca  symboltca  eeangelica  Jm- 
therana,  Gottingae,  1752,  p.  44,  sqq. ;  P.  F. 
Sane,  Sistoria  critiea  Aug.  Confess.,  Kilon, 
1732.  The  first  edition  of  the  Augs.  Confess, 
bore  the  title :  Anszaigung  und  Bekantnus  des 
Glaubens  nnnd  der  Lore,  so  die  adpellierenden 
Stende  Kay.  Mai.  auff  yetzigen  tag  zu  Augspurg 
Sberantwurt  habend.  MDaXX.).  In  deliber- 
ating upon  the  measures  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  this  Confession,  three  propositions  were 
urged :  to  enforce  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  to 
constrain  the  Protestants  by  arms;  to  submit 
the  Confession  to  impartial  judges,  and  refer  the 
final  decision  to  the  Emperor;  to  institute  a 
commission  to  compose  a  Refutation,  after  the 
reading  of  which  toe  final  decision  should  be 
postponed  to  a  General  Council.  The  latter 
ooarse  was  decided  upon,  causing,  naturally 


enough,  jpeat  anxiety  to  tfie  Saxon  Elector  and 
his  po-religionists,  as  the  Emperor  still  desired 
to  be  arbiter  of  the  religious  differences,  and 
continued  to  demand  from  the  Evangelical 
estates  obedience  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet 
of  Spire  (1529).  Besides,  he  had  put  the  wily 
question  to  the  Elector,  whether  he  and  bis 
party  vrovld  agree  to  be  judged  by  the  Confee- 
sion  as  made,  or  desired  to  add  further  Articles; 
and  he  still  harshly  refused  him  his  investitnre, 
on  the  protended  groand  that  he  bad  entered 
into  a  religious  league,  and  in  his  public  confes- 
sion had  declared  his  unwillingness  to  obey  any 
human  commamds  in  matters  of  conscience.  The 
Emperor  also  sought  to  separate  the  Evangelical 
deputies  from  the  oities  from  the  Protestants, 
and  thus  to  weaken  their  cause,  which  the  lat- 
ter, however,  refused  to  do  by  a  written  answer 
on  the  7th  of  July.  At  the  same  time  many 
controversial  and  abusive  publications  were 
diffused  in  Augsburg,  without  ^^ting  any 
result,  however.  On  the  27th  of  June,  in  tlie 
presence  of  the  assembled  Diet,  the  Rom.  Cath. 
theologians  received  the  Confession  for  refiita- 
tion.  The  most  prominent  ones  among  them 
were ;  John  Eck,  John  Faber,  Conrad  Wimpina, 
John  CochUua,  and  John  Didenbergtr.  These 
unitedly  labored  at  the  preparation  of  the  Con- 
futation. But  before  the  completion  of  their 
task,  at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Campeggio, 
Erasmui  sent  in  his  opinion,  adrisfaig  prudence, 
and  favoring  the  Protestants  in  respeet  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  cler^,  monastic  vows,  and  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds.  On  the  12th  of  July 
the  papal  theologians  handed  their  Refutation 
(a  verbose  and  confused,  nolent  and  abusive 
document)  to  the  Emperor,  who,  in  indignation, 
"  so  rolled,  bandied  and  damaged  the  document, 
that  of  280  leaves  but  12  remained  entire."  By 
command  of  the  Emperor  a  new  Confutation  was 
drawn  np  in  German  and  Latin,  and  read  before 
the  Diet  on  the  3d  August  by  the  imperial  sec- 
retary, AUsc.  Schuieiss;  but  the  document  itself 
was  refused  to  the  Evangelicals.  A  Latin  edi- 
tion of  it  by  Fabriciui  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  1573  (Bwmumia  Conf.  Aug.,  etc..  Colon. 
1573 ;  Codestini  Biit.  comttiorum,  1530 ;  Au- 
gusiae  celebr.  Franeof.,  1597,  T.  III.).  The  first 
German  edition  is  said  to  have  appeared  as  early 
as  1572  (  WaUhii  Introductio  in  lAbros  eccL  Lain, 
symb.,  Jenae,  1732,  p.  416).  It  vras  asserted 
that  the  papistical  theologians  and  estates  were 
themselves  ashamed  to  make  known  through  the 
press  so  miserable  a  refutation.  Immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  its  reading,  the  Emperor 
demanded  that  the  Evangelical  estates  shoold 
be  guided  by  it,  and  should  succumb  to  the 
Roman-papistical  party ;  against  which  they  of 
course  protested.  An  unexpected  occarrenoe 
superinduced  milder  measures.  Philip  of  Sesst, 
disgusted  with  the  delay  of  the  proc^mgs,  in- 
dignant at  the  violent  demands  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  unworthy  treatment  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  anxious  with  respect  to  his  per- 
sonal safety,  suddenly,  without  the  kuowledfn 
of  friends  or  foes,  left  Augsburg  (6th  August). 
Efforts  were  now  made  on  both  sides  to  reconcile 
the  two  parties ;  but  they  led  to  no  result,  not- 
witfastanaing  the  great  concessions  which  Me- 
lanchthon  was  willing  to  make,  and  on  account 
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of  which  he  incarred  mnch  hatred.  Eqnally 
uosuccesafal  was  the  effort,  eamesdy  pressed  by 
Philip  of  Hesae,  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and 
Zwinglians.  Zwingle,  in  his  own  name,  bad 
■ent  in  to  the  Emperor  a  docament  dated  July 
4th:  Ad  Carolttm  Rom.  Imperatorem  comiiia 
Anffusiae  cekbraniem  Jidei  Huldrychi  Zieinglii 
ratio.  The  "TeirapolUana  confatio"  was  com- 
posed by  Bucer,  Capita,  and  Hedio  for  the  cities  of 
Straaburg,  Constance,  Memmingen  and  Lindau, 
whose  deputies  coald  not  agree  with  Luther  and 
Melaochthon  in  their  doctrines  of  the  Sapper, 
imd  was  handed  in  to  the  Emperor  on  the  11th. 
of  July.  Bat  neither  Confession  was  allowed 
lo  be  read,  or  received  a  favorable  response,  in 
the  meantime,  in  reply  to  the  Confutation  (the 
most  of  which  bad  been  written  down  by  Evan- 
gelical theologians  while  it  was  read),  Meianek- 
ikon,  at  the  command  of  the  Evangelical  estates, 
eompoeed  a  Defence  of  the  Confession,  Apohgin 
confessionia,  the  first  draught  of  which  was 
handed  in  to  the  Emperor  on  the  22d  Sept.,  by 
Chancellor  £rttcA;.  It  was  rejected.  Afterwards, 
npoo  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Refutation,  Me- 
lanchthun  enlarged  and  improved  bis  Apology. 
It  waa  pnblished  at  once  in  the  Latin  language ; 
and  a  German  translation  (not  very  faithful, 
however),  by  Justus  Jonas,  appeared  in  Witten- 
berg in  1531.  In  this  Apology,  Melanohthon, 
with  great^  learning  and  skill,  and  at  the  same 
timrf  exercising  an  independent  judgment,  ex- 
plained anew  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession 
and  those  which  stood  in  opposition  to  them, 
kod  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  a  union  be- 
tween those  Catholics  inclined  to  a  Reformation 
and  the  Evangelical  estates.  The  imperial  de- 
cision was  finally  communicated  to  the  Evan- 
gelical princes  and  estates,  on  the  22d  of  Sept., 
ut  the  Electoral  palace  at  Augsburg,  to  the  effect 
that  a  dehiT  of  six  months,  until  the  15th  of 
April,  would  be  granted  them,  in  which  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  Catholic  part^ ;  that 
during  this  time  they  should  neither  pubbsh  nor 
purchase  any  document  containing  innovations 
u  religions  matters ;  that  they  should  remain 
quiet,  neither  seeking  to  allure  foreign  subjecte 
to  their  party,  nor  disturbing  those  among 
their  own  subjects  who  followed  the  old  faith ; 
and  finally,  that  they  should  join  the  Emperor 
and  the  other  princes  and  estates  in  subduing 
the  Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists.  New  proteste 
and  overtures  with  respect  to  this  decree  were 
unavailing ;  although  the  Evangelicals  remained 
steadfast  in  their  demand  fur  a  General  Council, 
whose  call  by  the  Pope  vrithia  six  months  the 
Emperor  had  guarantied.  Hereupon  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  departed  from  Augsburg.  On  the 
19th  of  November  was  solemnly  read  the  Recess 
of  the  Diet,  which  in  agreement  with  the  first 
decree  declared  the  refomatoiy  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  new  sects  to  be  unlawful,  threat- 
ened the  use  of  force  against  all  opponents  at  the 
expiration  of  the  prolMtion,  but  yet  held  oat  the 
hope  of  a  Rom.  Cath.  reformation  of  the  Church 
through  a  General  Council.  However  unfavor- 
able the  decrees  of  this  Diet  were  to  the  Evan- 
gelical party,  it  yet  secured  to  them  two  signal 
advantages.  It  brought  to  light  among  the  liom. 
Cath.  princes  and  clergy  many  reformatory  de- 
nies and  tendencies,  aUhough  these  did  not  at 


once  lead  them  to  a  formal  separation  from  the 
papacy.  At  the  same  time  the  radical  opposi" 
tion  of  the  Evangelical  party  to -everything  that 
looked  towards  Rome  for  salvation  was  placed 
in  a  clearer  light  The  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many, and  abroad,  was  also  placed  in  possession, 
by  means  of  it,  of  two  expositions  of  ite  doctrines 
and  spirit  (the  Confession  and  the  Apology),  in 
which  all  Evangelicals  could  henceforward 
unite,  and  around  which  all  could  rally.  As 
eariy  as  the  16th  century  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion was  translated  into  the  French,  English, 
Bohemian,  Danish,  Low  Dutch,  Italian,  Polish, 
Swedish  and  Sclavonian  languages,  and  was 
widely  diffused  among  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  A  sad  controversy,  however,  arose 
when  Melanchthon,  unmindful  of  Luther's 
warning  that  the  matter  concerned  not  his  own 
private  views  alone,  but  a  public  and  recognised 
Confession,  introduced  in  1540  important 
changes  into  several  portions  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession ;  as,  for  instance,  so  changing  the 
10th  Art.  (on  the  Lord's  Supper)  as  to  favor  the 
views  of  the  Reformed,  and  moaifying  the  dog- 
mas of  free  will  and  justification.  Alelancbthon, 
mild  by  nature,  and  conciliatory  towards  the 
Reformed,  ultimately  sank  into  the  grave  under 
the  rage  of  the  theologians.  Under  the  suspi* 
cion  of  Crrpto-Colvinism  be  was  forced  into  a 
number  of  severe  controversies  concerning  the 
Confessio  variata.  It  however  held  ita  place 
until  the  ^ear  1580,  when  the  Confessio  inva- 
riata  was  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  and 
thus  declared  to  be  alone  of  force  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Comp.  John  Joachim  Mtiler,  Hist,  von 
der  evang.  Sttlnde  Protestation  und  Appellation  < 
wider  und  von  dem  Reichsabschied  zu  Speyer, 
1529,  wie  auch  dem  1530  zu  Auespurg  Ubergeb. 
Olaubensbekenntnisz,  Jena,  1705  ;  C.  A.  Salig, 
Yollst  Historic  der  Angspurg.  Conf.  und  der- 
selben  Apol.,  &c.,  Halle,  1730;  E.  S.  Cyprian, 
Hist  der  Augs.  Conf.,  Gotha,  1730,  2d  ed.  1731 ; 
O.  O.  Weber,  Krit.  Gesch.  der  Augs.  Conf.,  aus 
arehivalischen  Nachrichten,  part  2A,  Frankfurt, 
1783;  H.  W.  Rofermund,  Gesch.  des  auf  dem 
Reichstage  zu  Augsburg  1S30  Ubergeb.  Glau- 
bensbekenntenisses  der  Protestanten  nebst  den 
vornebmsten  Lebensnochriohten  aller  auf  dem 
Reichstage  zu  Augsb.  gewesenen  ptlbstlich  und 
evangelisch  Gesindten,  Hannover,  1829 ;  Carl 
Fikenscher,  Gesch.  des  Reichstegs  zu  Augsb., 
NUmburg,  1830;  ^ortz  Facius,  Gesch.  des 
Reichstags  zu  Augsb.  1530,  und  der  dazu  gehii- 
renden  Dokumente  (the  Torgau  Articles,  Augs- 
burg Confession,  Imperial  Confutation,  Imperial 
Decree,  &o.,  Apology  for  the  Confession),  Leip- 
sic,  1830 ;  Libri  symbolici  eccl.  «r.  hither,  by  /. 
A.  H.  Titfmann  (Leipsio,  1826),  C.  £1.  Hose 
(Leipsic,  1827,  3d  ed.  1847),  Franke  (Leipsio, 
1848).  Formula  Confutationis  August.  Confess. 
ed.  Mailer,  Leipsic,  1808. 

C.  F.  LiopoLD. — Good. 
Angvbnrg  Interim  (Interim  Augusianum, 
or  simply  "Interim"). — At  the  time  of  Luther's 
death  (154C)  Protestantism  had  spread  over 
most  of  the  States  of  Germany,  penetrated  even 
Austria,  France,  and  Itely,  and  established 
iteelf  as  an  important  and  commanding  religious 
and  political  power.  Charles  V.,  in  consequence 
part^  of  his  unfriendly  relations  to  the  Pope, 
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tni  piurtly  of  tbe  threatening  postare  of  Turkish 
affairs,  had  avoided  collisions  with  the  Protest- 
ants, and,  at  the  Diet  of  Spire,  bad  eyen  allowed 
tbe  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  tbe  sup- 
port of  churches  and  schools  in  the  Protestant 
Srovinces.  At  the  next  Diet  it  was  intended 
lat  both  sides  should  propose  plans  of  Charch 
reform,  subject  to  tbe  final  decision  of  a  Mneral 
and  free  Council — a  measure  to  which  the  Pro- 
testants were  not  averse.  But  Paul  III.  vio- 
lently opposed  this ;  affirming  that  the  Coonoil 
of  Trent  (opened  Dec.  1545)  bad  been  called  for 
this  very  purpose.  The  Protestants,  justly  sus- 
picious of  a  Council  which  was  entirelv  depends 
ent  upon  the  Pope,  and  neither  general,  free,  nor 
even  Christian,  refused  to  recognise  it,  and  pre- 
ferred looking  to  the  Emperor  for  concessions. 
Meabwbile  Charles,  faaving  nothing  further  to 
fear  from  without,  and  influenced  by  his  con- 
fessor QraneeUa,  became  reconciled  with  the 
Pope  and  commenced  bis  preparations.  Qe 
found  that  there  existed  among  tbe  Protestants 
an  important  defensive  league.  In  the  spring 
of  1546  be  managed,  by  splendid  promises,  to 
detach  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  from  tbe 
confederacy  of  Smaloald.  In  consequence  of 
their  defective  organisation,  and  of  tbe  war,  the 
Protestants,  although  at  first  successful,  failed 
in  the  end.  Maurice  supplanted  bis  relative 
John  Frederick  in  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the 
campaign  on  tbe  Elbe  ended  with  tbe  imprison- 
ment of  the  Protestant  prince.  Tbe  Emperor 
was  now  persuaded  that  tbe  time  had  arrived 
when  he  migbt  crown  bis  victory  by  effecting 
tbe  restoration  of  Ute  unity  of  faith.  He  could 
not  reasonably  hope  for  the  entire  suppression 
of  Protestantism,  so  long  as  so  many  powerful 
^states  remained  unsubdued.  Tbe  proceedings 
of  tbe  Council  of  Trent  (transferred  in  March, 
1547,  to  Bologna)  were  far  fronl  helping  his 
plans  for  a  reunion  of  tbe  two  parties.  At  the 
Piet  of  Augsbur^^,  therefore  (in  Sept.  1547),  he 
assumed  tbe  position  of  an  umpire  in  religious 
things.  The  Protestant  estates  unanimously 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  Emperor  would  issue 
an  edict,  prescribing  how  religious  matters 
should  be  conducted  in  a  Christian  manner, 
until  tbe  decision  of  a  free  council,  of  which  tbe 
Pope  should  not  be  president.  King  Ferdinand 
proposed  to  his  brother,  as  persons  fitted  to 
draw  up  tiiis  docnment,  Jtditu  Pflvg,  Bishop  of 
Naumburg,  and  Michael  Selding,  Suffragan  of 
Mayence.  Joachim,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
added  to  the  commission  his  court-preacher, 
John  Agrieola,  to  represent  the  Protestant  inter- 
ests, while  Helding  rather  represented  the  old 
Catholic,  and  Pflng  (who  bad  before  composed 
some  formulas  of  union)  the  Erasmean  party, 
They  prepared  the  Interim  Auguttanum,  enti- 
tled :  "  The  Decree  of  bis  Rom.  Cath.  Majesty, 
how  religious  matters  are  to  be  conducted  in  tbe 
Holy  Empire,  until  the  decision  of  the  General 
Council ;  published  and  promulgated  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  15th  May,  1548,  and  accepted  by 
tbe  estates  in  general''  It  consists  of  tbe  follow- 
ing 26  Articles:  1)  0/man  before  the  fall;  2)  of 
fnan(^erthef(dl;  Z)  of  salvaiion  through  Christ; 
4)  of  justification  ;  5)  of  the  fruits  andbenefitsof 
juttificatum  ;  6)  how  man  (Mains  to  justification  ; 
l)  (flove  arid  good  works  ;  8)  of  assurance  of  ike 


firgieeness  of  tin*;  9)  of  Churcket;  10 J  th* 
marks  and  signs  of  the  true  Church ;  11)  {h» 
power  and  authoritu  of  the  Church ;  12)  of  the 
officers  of  the  Church  ;  13)  of  the  supreme  hithon 
and  other  bishops;  14)  of  sacrament*  in  general  f 
15)  of  baptism;  16)  of  confirmation  ;  u)ofiki 
sacrament  of  confestMra;  18)  thf  sacrament  of 
the  altar;  19)  My  unction;  20)  the  sacrament 
<jf  ordination;  21)  the  sacrament  of  marriage; 
&)  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass;  23)  of  the  com7»«' 
moration  of  saints  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  msisa, 
and  of  their  intercession  as  desired  therein,  and 
briefly  of  the  invocation  of  saints ;  24)  the  conv- 
memoration  of  the  dead  in  Christ;  25)  how  the 
communion  %s  to  be  held  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass;  26)  of  the  ceremonies  and  custom*  of  the 
mass.  The  first  three  of  these  Articles  could 
give  no  special  offence.  Tbe  4di  affirmed,  with 
respect  to  justification;  liiat  by  the  Mood  of 
Christ  man  receives  not  only  the  for^veness  of 
his  sins,  but  becomes  renewed  and  truly  better ; 
his  heart  becomes  purified  tbron(|h  tiie  Holy 
Ghost,  so  that  he  desires  that  which  is  ^ood ; 
righteousness  is  implanted  in  him.  Article  6 
affirms  that  grace  incites  the  heart  and  brines  it 
to  Christ  and  to  faith  in  his  merit ;  this  uith 
receives  tbe  gift  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  through 
whom  love  is  poured  out  in  tbe  heart  Thus 
man  becomes  teuly  justified  by  implanted  right- 
eousness. Art.  7  affirms  that  so  soon  as  love  — 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law— enters  by  j  nstificittion, 
it  becomes  fruitful,  and  includes  in  itself  th« 
seed  of  all  good  works.  Although  God  can  dfr 
mand  these  of  all,  yet  will  be  reward  them  tenkr 
porally  and  eternally.  Besides  the  works  oom> 
manded  of  God  and  necessary  to  salvation,  those 
works  are  also  meritorious  which  go  beyond  tbe 
commandments.  Art.  11  affirms  that  the  Churob 
has  the  power  to  interpret  the  Scriptnree,  be> 
cause  tbe  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  her;  beridea 
which  she  has  also  handed  down  to  as  certain 
ordinances  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  through 
tbe  bands  of  tbe  bishops.  She  has  the  power 
to  punish,  to  decide  disputed  questions  through 
Synods,  &c.  Art.  13  tdSrms  that  the  supreme 
bishop,  who  derives  his  authority  from  Christ 
and  Peter,  has  a  pre-eminence  above  others. 
Art  14  affirms  that  there  are  T  sacraments. 
Art  16  affirms  that  by  confirmation,  which  the 
bishop  only  can  perform,  man  receives  the  Holy 
Ghost,  BO  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  worid, 
the  flesh  and  tbe  deviL  Art.  17)  All  sins  must 
be  confessed  to  the  priest ;  else  he  cannot  ua- 
derstand  how  to  use  his  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose.  Art  18)  By  consecration  the  substanoe 
of  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  Art  19)  Holy  unction, 
which  dates  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  ie 
of  use  to  both  body  and  souL  Art  22)  The 
Holy  Sui^r  is  the  bloodless  sacrifice  which 
Christians  must  offer  in  remembianoe  of  Jesns. 
Art.  23)  We  commemorate  the  saints  that  they 
may  intercede  with  God  on  our  behalf  and  help 
us.  Art  24)  So  also  in  tiie  sacrifice  of  tbe  altar 
the  Church  commemorates  other  deceased  Chris- 
tians, who  died  in  faith,  of  whom  she  does  not 
know  with  certainty  whether  they  died  suffir 
cientiy  purified  and  purged,  and  for  whom  there- 
fore she  prays  to  God.  Art.  26)  In  the  cere- 
monies nothing  is  to  be  alteted;  nothing  in  tht 
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eaoon  of  the  mass,  in  dress,  ornaments,  candles, 
altar,  pictares,  fasts.  With  respect  to  the  mar- 
liage  of  priests :  althongh  it  be  desirable  that  the 
priests  b«  vithont  irives,  that,  as  the  Apostle 
(ays,  they  may  serve  in  the  thin^  of  the  Lord, 
yet  the  decision  of  the  Council  will  be  awaited. 
Those  vho  had  partaken  of  the  Supper  in  both 
kinds  should  not  be  deprived  of  it  in  the  mean- 
time. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Emperor  should  by 
&is  Interim  fail  to  satisfy  either  party.  The 
Catholic  estates  took  exception  to  the  allowance 
of  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  the  sacrament 
in  both  kinds.  They  were  dissatisfied  that  the 
restitution  of  ecclesiastical  property  was  omitted. 
The  opinion  of  Planck  (Prot.  Lehrbegr.  III.  2. 
425)  that  Charles  Y.,  in  this  Interim,  was  influ- 
enced by  an  enmity  towards  the  Pope,  and  by 
none  towards  the  Protestants,  b  an  indefinite, 
if  not  an  unwarranted  assertion.  It  is  true  that 
ttie  Pope,  as  well  as  the  Council  at  Bologna, 
-would  naturally  regard  the  interference  of  the 
•eenlar  power  in  matters  of  religion  as  arrogant. 
But  we  cannot  attribute  to  the  Emperor  a  spe- 
cial regard  for  the  Protestants,  however  low  we 
nay  place  his  knowledge  of  German  affairs. 
The  only  concession  to  them  of  any  value  to  be 
found  in  it  is  that  no  mention  is  made  of  a  resti- 
tatioa  of  ecclesiastical  property.  All  the  rest 
was  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  and  abhor- 
rent to  them.  The  estates  were  expressly  com- 
manded either  to  unite  again  with  the  ifstates- 
General  in'  following  the  Church  roles,  or  to 
abide  by  the  Interim.  What  wonder  was  it, 
then,  that  while  several  of  the  least  firm  Pro- 
testant princes,  such  as  Joachim,  Elector  of 
Brandenonrg,  Frederick  II,  of  the  I^ilatinate, 
and  even  the  imprisoned  Landgrave,  Philip  of 
Hesse  (who  hoped  to  be  able. thereby  to  pur- 
ebase  his  release),  soon  accepted  of  the  formula, 
not  only  the  imprisoned  Elector  John  Frederick, 
hat  several  other  princes,  immediately  upon  its 
pablication  avowed  their  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  Evangelical  estates  in  a  body  rejected  it. 
The  revived  spirit  of  the  German  nation  —  the 
general  desire  for  a  thorough  improvement  in 
leligions  and  social  affairs  —  could  not  possibly 
be  satisfied  by  such  half  measures,  bearing  in 
themselves,  as  they  did,  the  germ  of  a  complete 
return  to  the  old  abases.  In  a  short  time  loroe 
was  employed  against  those  obstinately  refusing 
to  comply.  The  imperial  troops  in  Upper  Ger- 
many compelled  the  Duke  of  WUrtemburg,  and 
the  cities  of  Augsburg,  Dim,  Nnremberg  and 
Halle  to  introduce  the  Interim.  Constance  was 
punished  for  its  opposition  by  the  loss  of  its 
privileges  as  an  imperial  city.  The  Protestant 
clergy  who  oonld  not  subscribe  to  it,  such  as 
Brenz,  Frecht,  Oiicmder,  were  compelled  to  flee. 
Upwards  of  400  in  Upper  Germany  became 
eules.  The  mockerjr  ana  contempt  of^the  popu- 
lace expressed  itself  in  a  mnltitude  of  proverbs, 
pictares,  satirical  poans,  Ac.  Thus  the  anagram 
"meniiri"  was  made  of  it  Brenz  openly  wiled 
it  the  "inierHus."  It  was  most  openly  de- 
nouneed  in  Northern  Germany.  The  people  of 
Magdeborg  declared  that  they  expected  to  be 
■aved  neither  bv  the  itUerim,  nor  by  the  exterim, 
bat  only  by  tne  word  of  God.  Many  of  the 
a3«d  preaoheif  foood  am  asjlom  in  this  oity. 


The  Elector  Maurice  could  not  at  once  act  eeii< 
trary  to  his  repeated  assurances  that  the  people 
should  be  secured  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Evangelical  Confession.  The  imprisoned  Elec- 
tor, on  being  requested  to  assent  to  it,  declared 
that  if  he  were  to  do  it  be  would  be  committing 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  GhosL  The  steadfast- 
ness of  the  Elector,  respected  even  by  his  ene- 
mies, increased  the  opposition.  The  Protestants 
saw  now  that  their  fundamental  principle  was 
violated  by  the  Interim,  and  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  life  or  death.  Already  they  had  to  bear 
that  if  they  would  not  obey  they  would  yet  be 
compelled  to  learn  "Spanish."  The  Catholic 
party,  although  not  satisfied  with  the  Interim, 
either  as  to  its  principle  or  execution,  did  not 
consider  it  good  policy  to  enter  into  direct  con- 
flict with  the  Emperor,  and  therefore  accepted 
the  document  without  opposition  (in  the  Diet  on 
the  15th  of  May)  as  a  law  of  the  empire,  before 
the  papal  nuncio  could  even  get  an  opportunity 
of  uttering  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pope.  The 
Interim,  notwithstanding  the  violence  employed 
to  force  it  on  congregations,  particularly  in 
South  Germany,  was  never  fully  carried  out 
In  Saxony  Melanchthon  made  an  effort  to  please 
both  parties  by  a  milder  formula  (the  Leipzig 
Interim,  which  see),  without  doing  any  good 
either  to  himself  or  the  cause.  The  Pope  finally 
confirmed  the  Interim  on  the  18th  Aug.  1549, 
and  when  the  Conneil  was  again  transferred  to 
Trent  (May,  1551),  the  Emperor's  plan  of  paci- 
fication seemed  about  to  succeed.  Several 
Evangelical  princes,  such  as  Duke  Christopher 
of  WUrtemburg,  and  Elector  Maurice,  sent  depu- 
ties to  the  Council.  For  an  account  of  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Interim,  in  otmsequouoe  of  the 
coarse  pursoed  by  Maurice,  by  the  treaty  of 
Passau,  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  and  of  the 
religious  freedom  eranted  to  the  estates,  see  the 
Articles  Treaty  of  Paasau  and  Augsburg  Rdi- 
gioiu  Peace. 

Souroes :  Besides  Plank,  Marheinecke,  Banke, 
Bieck  on  the  threefold  Interim,  Leip.  1721,  8vo., 
pp.  13-131, 266-360.  Hartman.— G^ood. 

Ang^bnrg^,  religious  peace  of. — The  treaty  of 
Passau  (Aug.  2,  1552)  procured  the  liberation 
of  the  princes  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and 
Philip  of  Hesse,  and  a  peace  which  led  to  the 
reli^ous  freedom  of  Protestants.  At  length  the 
religions  disputes  which  bad  agitated  Germany 
since  1546  were  fully  settled  l^  the  Diet  con- 
voked in  Augsburg  in  the  name  of  Charles  V., 
and  opened  on  Feb.  5,  1555,  by  Ferdinand,  As 
Ferdinand  was  swely  pressed  by  the  Turks,  and 
Charles  Y.  by  the  French,  the  position  of  the 
Protestants  was  by  no  means  unfavorable. 
They  demanded  unconditional  permanent  peace, 
without  appeal  to  another  Council.  The  results 
of  their  conflicts  thus  far  were,  that  they  no 
longer  recognised  a  supreme  tribunal  in  matters 
of  &ith,  and  had  exploded  the  imperial  phantom 
of  a  religious  union.  The  chief  remaining  point 
of  dispute  between  them  and  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  was:  whether,  in  those  countries  whieh  em- 
braced the  Refonnation,  the  clergy  should  be 
compelled  to  follow  the  temporal  prinoes  or  for- 
feit their  places  f  At  length,  on  Sept.  6th,  Fer- 
dinand assented  to  an  unconditional  peace,  and 
on  Sept.  25th  the  Diet  passed  a  fiiutl  decree, 
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mainly  In  accordance*  with  the  desires  of  the 
Protestants.  Upon  two  points,  however,  the 
parties  could  not  agree ;  1)  as  to  whether  spi- 
ritual, as  well  as  temporal  princes,  shotfld  ne 
allowed,  without  temporal  forfeitures,  to  choose 
between  the  opposite  confessions  (which  the 
Romish  party  resisted) ;  and  2)  whether  in  their 
religion  the  people  should  be  subject  to  their 
rulers  (which  the  Protestants  resisted).  These 
were  adjusted  at  last  by  an  imperial  declaration : 
1)  that  if  an  archbishop,  bishop,  prelate,  or  any 
other  clerf;yman,  left  the  Romish  Church,  he 
should  forfeit  his  place  and  revenues,  but  retain 
his  dignity,  and  that  a  Romish  successor  should 
be  chosen  from  the  Chapter,  &c.  {reservatum 
ecclesiasticum).  2)  Those  cities,  communes,  &c., 
which  belonged  to  such  ecclesiastics,  and  which 
adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession,  should  be  left 
unmolested. 

Although  the  above  reservation  sadly  hindered 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,  and  although 
Protestants  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Bomish  prelates  were  subject  to  constant  griev- 
Mces,  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  of  immense 
benefit  at  least  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  all 
other  branches  of  Protestantism  being  excluded 
therefrom.  "What  Luther  demanded  from  the 
first  in  the  Leipsic  conference,  independence  of 
the  Pope  and  Councils,  was  now  secured" 
{Banke,  V.  390).  The  imperial  chamber  was 
also  organized  anew  by  the  Diet,  and  Protestants 
•were  allowed  free  participation  therein.  Thus 
the  peace  and  unity,  which  Charles  V.  had 
sought  in  vain  to  secure,  were  most  happily  re- 
stored to  the  empire.  Hartkann.* 

Augustine.  —  Of  the  four  most  prominent 
fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,  on  whom  the  whole 
mediaeval  age  depends  as  the  purest  bearers  of 
its  spirit  and  doctrines,  and  from  whom,  princi- 
pally, scholastic  theology  derives  its  material, 
Augustine  is  the  most  fertile,  comprehensive, 
and  influential.  Ambrose,  his  spiritual  father, 
is  inferior  to  him  as  to  depth  and  acuteness,  and 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  labors ;  Jerome 
excels  him,  indeed,  in  philology  and  academic 
learning  in  general,  but  is  by  no  means_  his 
equE^  as  a  scientific  and  practical  theologian ; 
and  exalted  as  the  position  of  Gregory  the  Great 
is,  yet  bis  theological  merit  consists  chiefly  in 
reproducing  and  elucidating  the  thoughts  of 
Augustine.  But  Augustine  is  not  only  the 
source  of  one  form  of  medissval  theology,  of 
scholasticism,  but  he  has  also  g^ven  the  most 
powerful  impulse  to  the  other,  to  mysticism. 
Hence  it  is  that  Catholicism  honors  him  as  its 
master-spirit,  as  furthering  all  the  labors  of  the 
Chnroh  in  the  sphere  of  science  and  practical 
life ;  and  the  different  sections  of  anti-Catholi- 
cism striving  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in 
theory  and  practice,  are  to  be  regarded,  some  as 
the  proper  blossom  and  fruit,  others  as  a  per^ 
version,  of  his  deep  earnestness  and  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  true  Christian  life.  As  he  wielded 
s  strong  and  various  influence  upon  the  whole 
system  of  monaohism,  pregnant  with  many  re- 
formatory elements,  so  he  gave  the  name  to  that 
order  particularly  from  which  the  most  decided 
and  effectual  reformation  of  the  Church  has 
proceeded.  Martin  Luther  was  a  disciple  of 
Augustine,  and  felt  the  force  of  the  impulse 


received  from  him  daring  his  whole  life.  Hsnoe 
this  Church  father  exerted  a  determining  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  also  of  the  Reformation; 
and,  though  ignored  for  a  while,  as  he  was,  by 
many  noble  representatives  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, yet  even  now,  amid  the  revival  of  theo- 
logy  and  ecclesiastical  life,  he  continues  to  hold 
a  prominent  position.  On  the  other  hand,  wha^ 
ever  of  energetic,  truly  Christian  effort,  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
during  the  same  period,  as,  for  example,  among 
the  Jansenists,  is  likewise  to^  be  attributed,  in 
great  measure  at  least,  to  his  influence.  All 
these  things  indicate  a  gigantic  mind,  a  kind 
and  degree  of  activity  that  comes^  to  view  but 
very  rarely  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

Aurelius  Augustinus  was  born  on  the  13th  of 
November,  A.  D.  353,  at  Tagestum,  in  Numidia. 
FrOm  his  father,  Patricius,  he  inherited  a  vehe- 
ment, sensual  disposition.  In  his  mother, 
Monica,  he  beheld  deep,  earnest  devotion,  and 
regarded  her  during  his  whole  life  with  reverent 
affection.  Monica,  a  woman  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, gifted,  active  and  energetic,  was  often 
sorely  distressed  by  the  violent  and  excitable 
temper  of  her  husband — a  man,  though,  who 
was  alive  to  and  concerned  for  the  interests  of 
his  family — ^but  she  always  succeeded  in  restor* 
ing  domestic  peace  by  a  quiet,  forbearing  and 
uniformly  affectionate  demeanor.  At  length 
the  strongest  desire  of  her  heart  was  realized. 
She  saw  him  bow  before  the  cross,  and  trans- 
formed by  the  purifying  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 
To  implant  this  love  in  the  heart  of  her  son  was 
now  her  great  concern.  To  this  fact  Augustine 
testifies  when  he  says,  that  the  name  of  Christ  had 
been  imbibed  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  had 
sunk  so  deep  into  his  inmost  being,  that  in  after 
years  nothing  could  absorb  his  interest  which 
was  entirely  destitute  of  the  savor  of  His  name. 
But  the  seed  sown  by  maternal  piety  did  not 
grow  up  under  a  cloudless  sky.  In  his  boyhood 
already  he  manifested  a  sensual,  ambitious 
spirit,  a  love  of  vanity  and  pleasure,  an  inclina- 
tion to  games  and  the  theatre,  which  gave  him 
a  distaste  for  the  uninteresting  labor  of  study ; 
even  cunning,  obstinacy,  and  all  manner  of 
falsehood,  were  maturing  in  his  bosom.  StiU 
the  tender  manifestations  of  piety  were  not 
wholly  wanting,  though  checked  and  injured  by 
the  progress  of  his  general  education. 

In  his  early  youth  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self with  ardent  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the 
classics,  especially  the  Latin  poets.  His  mani- 
fest talents  led  his  father  to  form  the  purpose 
of  preparing  him  for  the  brilliant  and  lucrative 
career  of  a  rhetorician,  and  he  readily  bore  a  large 
amount  of  expense  in  order  to  effect  his  o!  ject. 
The  death  of  Patricius  occurring  about  this 
time,  Monica  did  not  abandon  his  purpose. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  earnest 
warnings  of  his  mother  against  the  evils  of 
voluptuousness,  the  fiery,  beautiful  youth  did 
not,  during  this  period  of  rapid  devciopment, 
escape  the  temptations  peculiar  to  his  age.  In 
Carthage,  particularly,  where  the  prevailing 
worship  of  Venus  presented  enticing  solicita- 
tions to  sensual  indulgence,  be  was  gradually 
drawn  further  down  the  current  of  levity  and 
immorality.    In  his  19th  year  he  became  the 
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bther  of  a  son,  whom,  from  pious  emotion,  he  i 
Dimed  Adeodatus  (given  by  God).    His  loose  j 
companions  also  exerted  a  strong  demoralizing 
infiuence  npon   his  habits,  though  he  did  not ', 
iodnlge   with   them   in  the  grossest  forms  of 
profligacy.     Amid  all  his  excesses,  however,  his 
longing  after  Ood  and  eternal  things,  inspired 
in  childhood,  never  entirely  forsook  him;  and 
in  his  19th  year  he  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  an 
earnest  search  for  truth. 

Cicero's  Hortensias  was  the  first  occasion  of 
fiiis  change.     Here  ho  found  truth  set  forth  not 
ts  matter  for  thought  merely,  but  as  a  matter  of 
life,  and  a  surrender  to  it  in  connection  with  the 
RnuDciation  of  wild  passion  and  the  vain  plea- 
•ores  of  lust,  as  the  way  of  peace  —  as  the  con- 
ditioii  of  personal  ennoblement  and  a  restoration 
to  communion  with  Qod.    Then  he  took  up  the 
book  which  his  mother  loved  and  revered,  and, 
began  to  study  it  with  an  intense  desire  for  un- 
&mng  wisdom.    But  the  sacred  Scriptures  were 
■ealed  to  him  ;  he  lacked  a  humiliating  sense  of 
hi*  guilt  before  God  ;  the  simplicity  of  revelation 
was  not  adapted  to  bis  proud  spirit.    He  had  to 
pass  throngh  new  conflicts  with  error  and  sin, 
and  ept  a  deeper  consciousness  of  his  misery  and 
helplessness,  before  ho  could  appreciate  divine 
truth.     Maoichseism  now  flrst  ensnared  him';  as 
it  professed  to  transcend  the  authoritative  faith 
of  the  Church,  to  impart  satisfactory  knowledge, 
and  to  solve  all  the  mysteries  pertaining  to  Giod 
•od  man.    But  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
trith  it,  a  knowledge  of  immoralities  practised 
by  the  elect  or  initiated,  and  a  conversation  with 
nostos,   a  distinguished    bishop    among    the 
HanichiBans,  led  him  finally  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  was  a  great  delusion,  and  be 
tore  himself  away  from  it.    Then  be  stood  on 
the  brink  of  skepticism.    He  found  a  temporary 
nating-place,  however,  in  Neo-Platonism,  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  which  seemed  to  open  the 
world  of  pure  spirit,  and  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  faith  of  his  childhood ;  and  he  became  ab- 
•orbed  in  the  study  of  it.    In  the  light  of  Pla- 
tonic idealism,  he  proceeded  to  interpret  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.    Christ  was  a  great  prophet,  sent  b^  God 
to  address  the  truth  authoritatively  to  faith,  to 
eommunicate  it  as  the  common  possession  of  all; 
the  truth  which  otherwise  but  few  could  acquire 
by  Mientifio  research.    But  his  Platonic  ideas 
gave  him  no  power  to  conquer  in  the  conflict  of 
the  spirit  with  the  flesh.    For  eleven  years  he 
wrestled  on ;  and,  as  during  this  time  he  fully 
experienced  the  truth  of  what  Paul  describes  so 
mpbically  in  Rom.  7  :  7,  et  seq.,  he  was  led  at 
Mogth  to  exclaim :  "0  wretched  man  that  I  am ; 
who  will  deliver  me,"  etc.  (v.  24).    Then  he 
Ibond  a  Redeemer  in  Christj    In  the  path  of 
experience  he  was  led  to  the  exercise  of  faith  in 
the  truth  of  Christianity;  then  the  Scriptures 
opened  their  rich  treasures  to  his  view. 
'    Thus  he  was  brought  to  an  entire  rupture  with 
•oademic  skepticism  and  Platonic  idealism,  and 
to  Um  simplicity  of  faith  in  the  God-man,  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  knowledge  was 
nvealed  to  him.    The  unconditional  surrender 
of  his  person  to  the  revelation  of  the  truth  in 
Christ,  as  taught  by  the  Church,  was  connected 
vith  s  strong  effort  of  reaaon  to  penetrate  by 
19 


reflection  and  appropriate  to  itself  the  highest 
import  of  that  revelation  —  an  effort  of  relative, 
finite  reason,  to  reproduoe  the  utterances  of  ab- 
solute, infinite  reason.  In  him,  as  in  no  one 
before  him,  we  see  the  reconciliation  of  faith 
and  knowledge.  What  the  doctors  of  Alexan- 
dria attempted  during  the  2d  and  3d  centuries, 
but,  hindered  by  Platonic  ideas,  bod  accom- 
plished in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  he  wrought' 
out  to  a  greater  degree  of  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness. Having  surmounted  both  the  Qnostio 
tendepcies  of  Maniohseism  and  the  pantheistio 
elements  of  Platonism ;  having  successfully 
passed  through  a  comprehensive  nrm  of  skepti- 
cism and  the  severest  moral  conflicts,  and  by 
the  way  of  earnest  research  and  living  experi- 
ence attained  to  the  firm  assurance  of  faith,  he 
could  not  be  at  rest  until  he  had  entered  the 
sphere  of  his  faith  by  logical  reflection  also  and 
reproduced  its  contents  according  to  the  laws 
of  thought.  True,  this  was  not  done  systemati- 
cally ;  the  age  for  such  a  work  had  not  yet  ar^ 
rived;  but  be  may  be  said  to  have  prepared 
large  and  well-dressed  stones  for  the  temple  of 
theology,  and  indicated  the  internal  relation  of 
the  parts,  the  general  outline  and  design  of  the 
whole  structure. 

A  very  important  influence  was  exerted  upon 
the  development  of  bis  religious  character  by 
the  great  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan.  When 
Augustine  abandoned  Manichsaisra,  he  left 
home  quietly,  and,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
mother,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  academic  philosophy,  and 
Enrsued  the  vocation  of  a  rhetorician.  He  soon, 
owever,  left  Rome  for  Milan,  having  received 
a  call  to  the  office  of  public  teacher  in  that  city. 
Here  he  became  a  regular  auditor  of  Ambrose, 
a  man  of  wonderful  eloquence  and  power,  who 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  vigor  and  activity. 
At  first  he  was  attracted  by  the  manner,  but  in 
a  short  time  he  became  interested  in  the  mattei 
of  his  discourses.  The  rich  allegorical  iMer^ 
pretations  of  the  learned  man  shed  new  light 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  and  npon  its  connec- 
tion with  the  New.  As  a  consequence,  his  op- 
Eosition  to  Manichaiism  becoming  more  decided, 
e  tore  himself  away  from  all  connection  with 
the  sect;  and  resolved  to  enroll  his  name  anew 
in  the  class  of  catechumens.  In  the  great  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  the  conqueror  of  ancient 
Paganism,  just  approaching  a  new  stage  of  de- 
velopment in  the  christianization  of  the  nuraer> 
ous  Teutonic  tribes  that  were  pouring  in  from 
the  North,  he  found  a  sure  foothold  fur  faith,  a 
fountain  of  inexhaustible  love,  and  an  anchor 
of  hope ;  in  her  maternal  bosom  his  soul,  wear 
ried  by  the  arduous  conflicts  of  his  past  life, 
now  found  refreshing  rest.  Weary  indeed  he 
was  in  body  and  soul:  the  fierce  temptations  to 
sensuality,  which  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
resist,  the  delusive  fascinations  of  ambition  by 
which  he  was  borne  along  contrary  to  his  better 
judgment,  and  the  keen  agony  of  bis  spirit 
struggling  to  solve  the  problem  of  moral  evil^ 
all  wrought  intensely  upon  him,  and  drove  him 
at  length  to  the  only  wise  and  gracious  God  in 
humble  confession  and  importunate  prayer. 

About  this  time  he  was  brought  to  a  final  de- 
cision.   The  study  of  Paul's  epistles  had  given 
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him  a  clearer  view  of  the  enslaving  poyrer  of  sin, 
of  the  atonemeot  made  for  human  guilt,  and  of 
the  renovating  power  of  the  love  that  had  be- 
come obedient  unto  the  death  of  the  cross.  The 
account  given  him  by  the  venerable  Simplicia' 
nus,  of  the  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
made  by  Yictorinus,  a  distinguished  Platonist, 
likewise  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 
Still  he  vacillated.  Kew  conflicts  ensued,  and 
his  health  began  to  fail.  But  a  decisive  event 
occurred.  Pontitianus,  a  Christian  officer  of 
the  Roman  army,  happening  to  visit  him  whilst 
reading  the  epistles  of  Paul,  was  led  into  a 
conversation  aoout  the  Egyptian  hermit  An- 
toniuB,  and  described  his  exclusive  and  extra- 
ordinary devotion  to  the  service  of  God.  This 
excited  a  new,  violent  storm  in  the  soul  of  Au- 
gustine. In  his  intense  agony  he  heard  a  voice 
Baying :  "  Tolle,  lege."  Opening  the  Scriptures, 
he  read  Rom.  13  :  13.  The  passage  decided  his 
future  life.  Light  broke  in  upon  bis  soul.  Then, 
with  Alypius,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  who  was 
involved  in  similar  struggles,  he  went  r^oicing 
to  his  mother,  who  had  come  to  him  from  Africa, 
and  declared  his  purpose  to  dedicate  himself  en- 
tirely to  God.  Shortly  afterwards  he  retired 
from  Milan  to  Cassiciacum,  the  villa  of  Vere- 
cundus,  and  in  the  society  of  friends  and  bis 
mother  sought  recreation  of  body  and  miud. 

In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  baptism,  Au- 
gustine studied  the  Psalms,  wbich  afforded  pro- 
5er  food  for  his  spirit.  A  part  of  the  day  be 
evoted  to  the  eduoation  of  two  young  men. 
The  rest  of  his  time  he  passed  in  conversations 
with  bis  friends  on  philosophy  and  theology  -^ 
conversations  which  gave  birth  subsequently  to 
a  number  of  works.  We  mention,  first  of  all, 
the  books  contra  Academicos,  in  which  he  pre- 
pares the  way  for  scientifio  investigation,  by 
showing  that  the  acquisition  of  certain  know- 
ledge is  possible,  and  that  men  are  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  Next,  bis  work  de  vita 
beat^  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  is,  that 
man,  to  be  happy,  must  possess  some  absolute 
good:  this  is  God.  To  possess  Gdd  is  to  be 
wise.  But  none  can  possess  Gk>d  without  the 
Son  of  God,  who  says  of  Himself:  I  am  the 
truth.  The  truth  namely  is  the  knowledge- 
principle  of  the  highest,  all-embracing  order, 
which,  as  absolutely  true,  produces  the  truth 
out  of  itself  in  a  like  essential  way.  A  blessed 
life  consists  in  knowing,  by  whom  we  are  led  to 
the  truth,  in  what  way  we  attain  to  the  truth, 
and  how  we  are  united  to  the  highest  order. 
Lastly,  he  wrote  Soliloquies,  in  which  he  por- 
trays the  exercises  of  bis  interior  life.  The 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  man,  as  the  end  of 
all  the  aspirations  of  reason,  the  purification 
of  the  heart  as  the  condition  of  such  Knowledge, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  the  prin- 
cipal topics  on  which  he  dwells.  The  last  he 
discussed  more  fully  upon  his  return  to  Milan, 
in  a  work  entided  de  immortalHaie  animae.  In 
this  manner,  whilst  preparing  himself  for  bap- 
'tism  by  intimate  fellowship  with  warm-hearted 
.  fellow-Christians,  be  endeavored  at  the  same 
time  to  get  a  firm  scientific  basis  for  his  faith. 

At  length  he  received  baptism  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, A.  D.  387,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and 
with  him  Alypius  and  bla  son  Adeotatus.    The 


prayers  of  Monica  were  now  answered  to  the 
joy  of  her  heart,  and  soon  after  she  was  taken 
from  the  land  of  faith  to  the  land  of  vision. 
Augustine  spent  about  ten  months  in  Rome, 
where  he  began  the  Manichsaan  controversy  (de 
moribus  Manichoeorum,  and  de  novtbus  ecclaia 
Catholicae),  and  then  returned  to  his  home. 
Here  he  carried  out  a  purpose  suggested  some 
time  before  by  what  he  baa  heard  of  the  hermit 
Antonius.  Having  distributed  his  property 
among  the  poor,  he,  with  bis  friends,  estabhsbed 
a  community  in  the  vicinity  of  Tagestani,  de- 
voted to  prayer,  meditation  and  study,  in  which 
he  lived,  retired  from  the  world,  for  a  period  of 
three  jrears.  Then  he  was  called  by  an  imperial 
commissioner  to  Hippo-Regius ;  and  afterwards^ 
constrained  by  the  people,  he  accepted,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  bishop,  the  office  of  presbyter. 
The  gifted  man  now  stood  by  the  side  of  Bishop 
Valerius,  who,  without  envy,  acknowledged  hit 
intellectual  superiority,  and  gave  his  talents 
free  play  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  'With  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  bishop,  Aagnstine 
continued  his  community  at  Hippo,  enlarged  hi 
the  addition  of  several  new  members,  and  with 
great  success.  A  number  of  its  members  be- 
came bishops,  and  extended  the  institution.  At 
a  presbytar,  be  labored  to  advance  the  Cbarch 
by  preaching  the  gospel,  to  remove  abuses,  and 
to  combat  anti-ohuronly  theories,  particularly 
Manicbssism.  So  rapidly  did  his  reputation 
rise,  that  be  was  appointed  to  preach  a  sermdn 
on  the  creed  before  Synod  —  the  origin  of  his 
tract  dejide  ei  symboh.  In  order  to  prevent  his 
removal,  Valerius  constituted  him  an  associate 
bishop.  A  few  years  afterwards  Valerius  died, 
and  Augustine  became  sole  Bishop  of  Hippo; 
and  for  33  years  he  filled  the  office,  performiog 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  offidal  and  litersry 
labor.  But  his  whole  spiritual  and  social  his- 
tory prior  to  baptism  —  a  highly  instructive  so* 
count  of  which,  taking  shame  to  himself  snd 
ascribing  all  the  honor  to  God  alone,  he  has 
given  us  in  his  Oonfessums — must  be  regarded 
as  preparatory  to  this,  the  principal  period  of 
his  life ;  and  the  problems  which  he  was  now 
called  upon  to  solve,  served  to  mature,  elevate 
and  confirm  his  Christian  character ;  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  heat  of  controveny, 
or  when  carried  onward  by  the  spirit  of  specu' 
lation,  he  did  not  always  maintain  the  dignity 
of  his  oarlier  method  of  thoaght,  but  yieldra 
now  and  then  to  the  power  of  nnnow  and  one' 
sided  views. 

His  chief  mission  seems  to  have  been,  to  lead 
those  entrusted  to  his  care  into  a  knowled^  of 
the  deep  thin^  of  Gbd — to  unfold  the  nchsi 
and  glory  of  divine  revelation  in  exegetical  lec- 
tures. He  expounded,  more  or  less  completely, 
the  first  book  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospeu 
by  Matthew  and  John,  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians ;  he  attempted  a  harmony  of  the  Oos- 
pels ;  and  wrote  a  work  on  Hemeneutics  (it 
doct.  Christiana).  His  position  led  him  also  to 
write  a  number  of  tracts  and  pastoral  letters,  in 
which  be  discusses  various  philosopbioal,  ex*- 
(^tioal,  dogmatical,  ethical  and  practical  ques- 
tions, at  one  time  briefly,  at  another  exteniiyely* 
just  as   occasion    demanded    or    disposition 
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pompted.     A  very  important  want  of  the  age 
arose  oat  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Pa- 
ganism, BOW  in  process  of  gradaal  decay.    The 
tnnsition  involved  the  necessity  of  solving  a 
fatiety  of  theoretical  and  practical  difficulties. 
Besides,  learned  philosophers  and  acute  dia- 
lecticians still  continued  to  deal  heavy  blows 
npon   the  Charob,  thus  starting  all  kinds  of 
doubts  and  objections  to  the  Christian  religion, 
Uioagb  at  the. same  time  esposiog  the  poverty 
and  nakedness  of  their  own  system.    As  a  oonse- 
qaence,  the  sense  of  another  want  was  awakened 
by  Christianity  itself^    It  was  necessary  to  com- 
monicate  a  scientific  knowledge  of  fundamental 
principles,  and  particular  dogmas  to  the  reflect- 
ing and  better  educated  portion  of  the  Church, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  qualified,  both  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  and  to  im- 
IMtrt  thorough,  lucid  instruction  to  every  doss 
of  learners.    To  meet  this  demand  from  Pagan- 
ism and  Christianity,  Augustine  felt  himself 
called  npon  to  issue  a  series  of  works,  apolo- 
getical,  dogmatical,  and  catechetical.    Among 
Hiese  we  mention,  De  Ulilitate  Crtdendi,  and 
Jfe  Vera  Rdigione.     But  the  most  important 
Tas,  Le  CivUate  Dei  contra  Pagano»,  The  City 
of  God,  in  which  lie  exhibits  the  origin  and 
nature,  the  progress  and  design,  of  the  Church, 
in  opposition  to  an  attempt  by  the  enemies  of 
Christ  to  prove  historically,  that  the  wane  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  attributable  to  apostasy 
from  faith  in  the  gods,  the  originators  of  her 
greatest  prosperity,  and  to  the  introduction  and 
prevalence  of  Christianity.    The  little  book  en- 
titled Enchiridion  ad  Laurentiuin,  is  an  outline 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  under  three 
divisions,   faith,   hope,  and  love.      The  tract, 
De  Fide  ei  Symbolo,  is  an  explanation  of  the 
Apostles'   Creed ;   and  the  tract,  De   Cateehi- 
tmdia  Budibiu,  a  directory  for  oatechists,  set- 
ting forth   the  method  of  adapting  reli^ous 
instniction  to  the  various  aptitudes  and  spiritual 
wants  of  catechumens.    His  acute  controversial 
powers  were  drawn  out  by  the  progress  of  heresy 
and  tchitm,  by  Manichaaism,  Pelagianism,  and 
Docatiam.     Msnichssism  he  combatted  on  all 
rides,  in  series  of  books  and  tracts.    Against 
Pelagian  error  he  set  his  face  at  every  stage 
of  its  development,  as  well,  at  first  in  its  bold 
opposition  to  the  views  of  grace  and  sin  main- 
tained by  him,  as  subsequently  when  it  assumed 
ft  milder  form,  and  was  known  as  Semi-Pela- 
gianism:  a  conflict  of  opposite  theories,  in  which 
the  one  was  aiming  to  defend  mainly  the  mora), 
the  other  the  religious  interests  of  Christianity. 
The  Donatist  controversy,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
Tolved  a  conflict  of  opposite  practical  tendencies 
of  the  Church  —  the  Cfanrcb  of  the  past  and  the 
Chnrcfa  of  the  present,  we  may  say,  endeavoring 
each  to  maintain  its  claims  in  opposition  to  the 
other. 

In  the  oontroversy  with  Maniohsaiam,  Au- 
gnstine  defended  the  nnity  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  world  against  the  theory  of  two  opposite 
eternal  principles — the  claims  of  faith  as  ante- 
cedent to  knowledge,  and,  in  consequence  also, 
the  claims  of  Rev3ation  against  self-confident 
and  arrogant  speeulation — the  unity  and  har- 
mony of  the  Scriptures,  though  given  in  different 
periMs  f>t  time  (dirtinffu*  tm^pora  cf  concm:dabU 


Scriptura),  agtunst  an  arbitrary  dismembering 
of  its  various  parts — a  sound  and  legitimate 
interpretation  against  any  construction  deter' 
mined  by  a  foreign  svstem  of  opinions— and 
the  piety  of  the  Courcb,  or  Christian  morality, 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  ^ct  to  greater 
holiness  and  perfection.  That  he  possessed 
superior  qualiuoations  for  such  a  work,  is  evi- 
dent from  his  whole  previous  history.  Tfaongli 
his  ethical  system  and  method  of  argumentation 
may  be  open  to  some  objections,  yet  he  con* 
ducted  the  controversy  with  profound  judgment 
and  extraordinary  firmness;  and,  as  to  the  errors 
of  Dualism,  whioh  involved  the  main  issue,  he 
mined  a  victory  that  avails  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Church  for  all  subsequent  time.  As  regards  the 
science  of  Christian  morality,  a  correct  view  of 
moral  evil  in  its  relation  to  the  divine  govern- 
ment,  and  of  faith  in  its  relation  to  knowledga^ 
he  has  also  made  iuTaluable  oontribations  to 
sacred  literature. 

Relative  to  Pelagianism,  however,  the  position 
of  Augustine  was  very  different  Under  tha 
plausible  pretense  of  vindicating  the  orthodox 
views  of  the  Churoh,  Pelagius  professed  him* 
self  constrained  to  attack  a  doctrine  of  grace, 
which  he  believed  to  be  prejudicial,  and  m  its 
practical  tendencies  destructive,  to  the  interests 
of  morality.  As  Augustine's  idea  of  grace  was 
thq  result  of  his  spiritual  conflicts,  and  was 
clearly  and  fully  sustained  both  by  an  unre- 
mitted study  of  tl;ie  Scriptures,  especially  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  by  more  profound  re- 
flection npon  the  nature  of  divine  truth  in  all 
its  connections,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  oppose  the  superficial  views  of  Pelagius, 
which  undermine  the  foundations  of  saving 
truth,  and  to  protect  the  faithful  against  a  sys- 
tem of  thinking  which  nourishes  the  natural 
Eride  and  self-righteousness  of  the  bumaq 
eart.  The  doomne  at  issue  he  had  ex- 
pounded and  vindioated  in  a  number  of  pub- 
4ications ;  it  had  also  been  formally  recognized 
at  several  synodioal  conventions ;  bis  own  mind 
was,  therefore,  fully  settied  before  the  contro- 
versy began.  Called  upon  previously  to  defend 
the  freedom  of  the  moral  will  or  moral  account- 
ability against  the  errors  of  Manichseism,  he  at 
first,  following  the  teachings  of  oriental  church 
fathers,  regarded  the  act  of  faith  appropriating 
salvation  as  an  act  of  the  will,  and  the  subject 
of  faith  in  consequence  as  meeting,  of  himself, 
the  renewing  grace  of  God,  and  thus  co-ope- 
rating in  the  work  of  conversion.  But  subse- 
?uentiy,  this  position  seemed  to  him  to  detract 
rom  the  honor  of  divine  grace,  by  whioh  alone 
all  that  is  good  is  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  fallen 
men,  and  to  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  God  "  worketh  in  yon  both  to 
will  and  to  do,"  and  that  faitii  is  "  of  the  opera- 
tion of  God."  Phil.  2:  12,  13;  1  Cor.  4  :  7f 
John  6 :  29  ;  Col.  2 :  12.  Hence  he  was  led  to 
ascribe  faith  absolutely  to  the  operation  of  grace. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  it  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  system  to  represent  faith 
as  the  result  of  an  irresistible  divine  agency, 
and  the  operation  of  grace  as  active  like  omni- 
potent power  in  nature;  whether  he  did  not 
thus  virtually  fall  into  the  Maniohsean  habit 
of  tiionght  j  whether  he  ooald  net^  without  deio- 
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eating  from  the  excIusiTe  honor  of  divine  grace, 
have  held  on  to  faith  as  really  an  act  of  the 
■elf-determining  power  of  the  will,  and  thns  have 
maintained  the  mystery  of  freedom  in  the  work 
of  conversion  by  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
through  the  divine  Word,  as  he  did  when 
discussing  the  relation  of  the  knowledge  and 
activity  of  God  to  the  will  and  conduct  of  man? 
For  be  wishes  man  nevertheless  to  be  regarded, 
xiot  as  subject  to  physical  coercion,  but  as  a 
gelf-determining  agent. 

Here  we  certainly  discover  a  weak  point  in 
the  system  of  Augustine.  Bat  in  view  of  his 
ardent  temperament — of  his  call  to  rescue 
Christian  anthropology  from  a  state  of  vacil- 
lation and  uncertainty,  and  place  it  on  a  fixed 
and  more  definite  basis;  and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  by  this  means  no  room 
was  left  for  the  least  tendency  to  sslf-righteous- 
ness ; — we  may  understand  how  a  want  of  logical 
consistency  might  arise.  Yet  in  this  way  we 
way  see  how  be  was  drawn  into  the  labyrinth 
of  unconditional  predestination  —  a  doctrine 
which  implies  a  species  of  dualism  in  the 
divine  will  itself,  which  has  never  prevailed  in 
the  Church  as  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
entire  Word  of  God,  and  has  accordingly  con- 
tinued to  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  down  to  the 
present  day.  Still,  the  conspiousness  of  the 
Church,  as  expressed  in  symtrals  and  synodical 
decisions,  has  held  fast  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  Augustine's  doctrinal  views,  namely,  that 
.  from  beginning  to  end  the  honor  of  oonveraion 
is  due  alone  to  the  transforming  and  sanctifying 
power  of  divine  grace,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  cause  of  the  change  is  in  no  sense  to  be 
•ought  in  the  natural  ability  of  man ;  for  the 
fall  of  our  nature  in  Adam  has  put  the  whole 
race  in  a  state  of  sin  and  corruption,  which  can- 
not be  removed  but  by  the  intervention  of  divine 
agency.  His  particular  views,  however,  con- 
cerning the  work  of  grace  in  its  inoipienoy,  con- 
cerning the  power  ofthe  will  to  determine  itself 
in  favor  of  the  good  and  against  the  evil — a  power 
that  without  doubt  can  be  restored  only  by  the 
operation  of  God  —  and  concerning  the  method 
of  removing  the  difficulties  attending  the  solu- 
tion of  these  questions,  belong  to  the  science  of 
theology,  which  on  these  points  is  still  engaged  in 
the  work  of  investigation.  And  this  view  of  the 
case  corresponds  entirely  with  the  theory  of  Au- 

fustiue  on  the  Church,  and  on  faith  and  science. 
^  be  Church  lays  down  fundamental  principles 
in  her  creed,  based  upon  the  word  of  God  and 
the  living  experience  of  Christians  (objective 
Jides),  which  single  individuals  appropriate  by 
the  exercise  of  faith  (suttjective  Jides).  This 
faith  Ifidea)  is  a  prerequisite  to,  and  the  basis 
of,  Bcientifio  knowledge  Iprcecedit  itUeUtctum). 
But  as  scientific  knowledge  is  in  a  process  of 
continual  development  and  progress,  it  modifies 
the  creed  of  the  Church,  to  the  extent  that  the 
creed  reflects  the  results  and  modifications  of 
theology  —  a  mode  of  thought  that  is 'truly 
catholic,  but  leaves  room  also  for  the  principle 
of  evangelical  Protestantism,  which,  by  a  more 
thorough  and  consistent  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  aims  at  advancing  and  perfecting 
the  knowledge  of  revelation  in  vital  continuity 
vith  the  trat£  as  held  bj  ^e  Uhuxob  of  the  past. 


As  regards  the  nature  of  the  Catttolic  Chnreh 
itself,  Augustine  was  drawn  into  a  severe  con. 
flict  with  the  DonaiuU.  They  arose  daring  the 
period  of  persecution  and  continued  to  spresd 
with  increasing  animosity  to  the  time  of  the 
union  of  church  and  state,  deriving  new  aliment 
from  existing  abuses,  but  gradaally  falling  swsy 
further  into  stiff,  fanatical  sectarianism.  Takinc 
the  position  of  Novatian,  they  regarded  the  riria 
exercise  of  discipline  and  corresponding  purity 
as  the  essential  marks  of  the  tme  Catfaollo 
Church,  but  attached  no  importance  to  the 
extension  of  Christianity  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  because  Christ  had  said,  Fear,  not,  Uttl» 
flock,  it  is  my  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
unto  you  the  kingdom.  In  opposition  to  these 
views,  Auzustine  maintained  the  validity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  it  then  stood,  which  as  an 
episcopal  body,  whose  unity  is  represented  by 
the  Bishop  of  Borne,  the  saccessor  of  Peter, 
poesesses  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
and  the  means  of  saving  grace.  God  had  so- 
knowledged  the  Church  throughout  her  whole 
history  up  to  that  hour,  in  the  deliverance  andvio> 
tories  which  He  had  wrought  for  her;  in  the  deci- 
sion and  fortitude,  amid  persecution  and  distress, 
which  He  had  imparted ;  and  in  the  missionaiT 
activity,  embracing  and  regenerating  the  worli^ 
which  He  had  inspired.  As  to  the  exercise  of 
Church  discipline,  he  maintains  that  it  should 
be  determinea  by  oironmstances,  and  that  great 
rigor  can  at  most  secure  only  an  approximation 
to  perfect  purity.  To  deal  gently  with  some  la- 
mentable corruptions  for  a  while,  is  better  than 
to  proceed  abruptly  against  thena,  and  thus  give 
occasion  for  divisions.  The  unity  of  love  en- 
during some  great  evils,  is  better  than  disunion 
and  separation  from  pride,  the  source  of  all  eio. 

The  Donatist  controversy,  however,  also  lays 
Augustine  open  to  criticism.  The  defender  of 
religious  liberty,  and  the  opposer  of  all  eoeroioa 
in  bringing  men  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  willing  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  operas 
tion  of  the  Word  and  Spirit,  he  began  to  teach 
the  duty  (cage  intrare)  of  the  civil  power  to 
compel  schismatics  te  enter  the  Catholic  Church, 
because  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  a  hizher  inte- 
rest than  all  others,  could  be  secured  only  in 
her  communion.  In  givinc  his  voice  for  coer- 
cive measures  in  matters  of  religion,  occasioned 
indeed  by  Abe  wild,  fanatical  doings  of  the 
Donatists,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  intro* 
duction  of  terrible  maxims  and  procedures; 
for  whether  good  or  evil,  the  opinion  of  tke 
great  Church  Father  was  always  regarded 
with  respect  and  cited  with  approbation. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  w(»k 
points  manifest  themselves  in  connection  vnth 
his  best  and  most  soocessful  efforts,  yet  viewing 
Augustine  nnder  any  aspect,  we  are  always 
confronted  with  mighty  intellectual  and  moral 
achievements,  of  typical  significance  and  con- 
trolling influence.  The  progress  of  ChristiaB 
Theology  is  greatiy  indebted  to  him,  both  as  to 
Dogmatics  and  Ethics.  As  regards  the  science 
of  Kthios,  he  is  in  advance  of  many  Church- 
fathers  of  his  own  and  of  previous  times,  both 
in  liberality  and  in  rigor ;  in  liberality,  for  i« 
contradistinction  from  outward  legal  exactness, 
h«  laid  stress  mainly  upon  the  disposition  froa 
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wluoh  an  action  proceeds;  and  in  rtgor,  for, 
imisting  apon  a  diaposition  and  outward  action 
eorreapondin^  to  the  nature  of  divine  graoe,  be 
Mt  himself  tn  most  decided  opposition  to  all 
kinds  of  loose  and  immoral  conauct.    As  to  the 
dogmas  of  religion,  the  speculative  and  well- 
diseiplined  mind  of  Augustine  led  him  to  take  a 
position,  which  carried  him  beyond,  the  incon- 
sistencies and  imperfections  that  until  then  had 
narred  the  science  of  Theology.    He  unfolded 
a  system   of  Theism   that  distinguislTes  acca- 
Tately  between  God  and  the  world,  maintains 
the  active   presence  of  God  in   every  part  of 
creation,  and  comprehends  every  event,  whether 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  in  one  eternal,  divine 
plan  ;  but  it  takes  care  to  exclude  all  anthropo- 
morphical and  anthropOpathioal  oonoeptions,  and 
to  avoid  any  confusion  of  the  idea  of  God  with 
that  of  the  creature.     lie  unfolded  a  doctrine 
of  crtaiion  that  holds  fast  the  eternity  of  God 
and  of  creating  activity,  without  respect  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  whether  the  world  did 
or  did  not  begin  in  time;  a  doctrine  of  Prooi- 
dence,  that  places  all  persons,  things,  and  events 
under  divine  direction,  yet  without  implying 
any  fellowship  of  God's  holiness  with  sin  —  the 
&et  of  sin  being  referred  to  the  will  of  the  crea- 
tare  as  its  ultimate  ground,  and  its  nature  re- 
garded aa  disorder,  as  consisting  in  the  want 
of  wfaat   is   essential   to  the  normal  order  of 
things,  which  want  may  be  removed  by  divine 
interposition ;  and  a  doctrine  of  the  Triuitif,  that 
recognizes  in  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead 
an  unfolding  of  the  one  absolute  spirit,  whose 
image  the  human  spirit  is,  whereby  the  divine 
personality  represents  itself — a  distinction  of  the 
immediate  and  the  reflected  consciousness  {me- 
vtcria,  itUeUigentia),  which  concludes  itself  in 
unity,  by  the  most  perfect  form  of  the  will,  which 
ia  love.    Augustine  may  seem  indeed  to  vacillate 
Ijetween  the  idea  of  three  persons  in  one  God, 
•n  idea  which  it  is  difficult  to  grasp,  and  that 
of  three  activities  of  one  person ;  but  such  vactl- 
latioa  still  exists,  and  calls  for  a  higher  and 
■lore  perfect  solution  of  the  trinitarian  question 
than  baa  yet  been  given.     He  certainly  takes  a 
profound  view  of  this  great  mystery,  when  be 
represents  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  earitat,  through 
which  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  eternally  in 
each  other — as  the  communion  (communio)  of 
flie  Father  and  the  Son.     Hence  in  the  economy 
of  creation,  redemption  and  sanctifioation,  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Father 
•nd  the  Son  —  a  position  which  gives  complete- 
ness to  the  conception  of  God,  representing  the 
divine  nature,  both  in  its  relation  to  itself  and 
in  its  outward  activity,  as  consisting  in  the 
unity  of  distinctions.     Augustine  thus  led  the 
way  for  the  Western  Church,  which  very  pro- 
perly went  beyond  the  unsatisfaetury  Nicene 
position  as  held  in  the  East. 

Omitting  other  points,  we  will  glance  at  the 
doctrine  on  which  he  laid  out  so  much  intel- 
leetaal  strength,  and  for  which  he  contended  so 
nanfuliy,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  man's  rdation 
to  the  graeicua  counad  and  work  of  Ood. 

In  opposition  to  Manichssism,  Augustine  re- 
fitrred  sin  to  the  will  of  the  creature  as  its  ulti- 
mata cause.  In  opposition  to  Pelagianism,  he 
held  that  every  individaal  of  the  human  race  is 


from  birth  in  a  state  of  contiption  ahd  guilt, 
from  which  he  can  be  delivered  (through. bap- 
tism) alone  by  the  saving  grace  of  God.  These 
views  it  was  necessary  to  reconcile.  He  did 
reconcile  them  by  teaching,  that  all  men  had 
sinned  in  their  progenitor,  in  whom  tbey  were 
as  a  tree  is  in  the  germ,  and  that  therefore  hu- 
manity is  in  a  fallen  condition.  In  Adam  the 
entire  nature  of  man  had  fallen  away  from  God 
by  a  free  act  of  will,  and  in  consequence,  also, 
of  each  individual  partaking  of  the  same  natore. 
Turning  away  from  God  in  unbelief,  pride,  and 
disobedience,  man  had  lost  the  divine  image,  the 
communion  and  harmony  of  his  rational  being 
with  God.  Though  traces  of  that  image  (in. 
conscience  and  rational  thought,)  are  still  re- 
maining, constituting  the  possibility  of  salvation 
by  divine  agenc^r,  yet  the  corruption  of  sin  has 
pervaded  his  spiritual  and  bodily  nature  so  en- 
tirely, that  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  any  feeling, 
thought,  or  act  that  is  acceptable  to  God  {arbi- 
trium  sertrnm).  Any  good  purpose  or  act,  is 
the  result  of  divine  power  enlightening  the  un- 
derstanding and  renewing  the  will.  Outside 
of  the  sphere  of  Christianity  there  is  no  virtue. 
The  seeming  virtues  of  the  heathen  are  only 
splendid  vices.  This  race,  now,  fallen,  depraved, 
and  gnilty,  in  which  sin  is  perpetuated  by  way 
of  derivation  or  inheritance  from  the  original 
transgressor,  according  to  the  law  of  natural 
generation  {ptcccdvan  originis,  hcereditarium), 
is  the  object  of  an  unconditional,  divine  decree, 
which  displays  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God: 
His  merov  in  effecting  deliverance  from  sin  and 
hell,  and  Uisjustice  in  perraittingmerited  punish- 
ment and  death  to  take  their  course  unrestrained. 
He  displays  His  mercy  by  electing  a  port  of  man- 
kind (^equal  in  number  to  the  fallen  angels),  to 
salvation.  In  virtue  of  the  atonement  made  hf 
Jesus  Christ,  the  benefit  of  which  is  offered  to 
all  by  the  Gospel,  and  avails  for  the  remov^ 
of  original  sin  in  the  individual  through  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism,  predestination  to  life  be- 
comes effectual  m  the  persons  of  the  elect,  by 
the  operation  of  God's  almighty  power,  which, 
absolutely  overcoming  all  opposition  from  sin> 
works  repentance  and  faith  m  them,  constitutes 
them  righteous  before  God,  powerfully  sustains 
them  in  their  weakness,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  their  errors  and  sins,  preserves  them  in  the 
holy  and  blessed  communion  of  Qod  through 
faith  unto  complete  salvation.  He  displays  His 
penal  justice  oj  a  rejection  of  the  non-elect, 
that  is,  by  permitting  them  to  remain  in  a  state ' 
of  sin,  and  withholding  from  them  the  renewing 
and  sanctifying  efficacy  of  His  grace. 

Thus  it  IS  grace  alone,  that  works  and  im- 
parts salvation  according  to  an  unconditional, 
free  decree  of  God ;  apart  from  grace,  nothing 
but  depravity,  sin,  and  death  prevail.  The 
general  principle  however  is  susceptible  of  dif- 
Krent  forms  of  application. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Augustine 
subjected  all  his  literary  productions  tu  careful 
review,  and,  whatever  was  not  consistent  with 
his  more  mature  theological  convictions,  be  re- 
tracted. These  retractions  evince  his  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  supersede  the 
necessity  of  his  admirers  endeavoring  to  recon- 
cile his  earlier  and  later  works,  particularly 
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ikoM  vbioh  rekte  to  the  Pelagian  ooDtrovany. 
Augustine  died  at  the  age  of  76,  A.D.  ^9, 
during  the  siege  of  the  oity  of  Hippo,  and  amid 
the  terrible  revolations  consequent  upon  the 
kivaaion  of  Northern  Africa  by  the  Vandals. 
With  him  the  great  light  of  the  Western 
Cfauroh  became  extinot;  or  rather,  he  was 
translated  to  a  higher  region,  and  the  light 
kindled  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  him,  has 
continued  to  burn  from  oentuty  to  century, 
down  to  the  present  day. 

As  idready  stated,  Augustine  wrote  his  own 
Ufe  to  the  period  of  his  baptism,  in  the  form  of 
continuous  confession  and  prayer  (Confess.  LX). 
Bis  biography  was  written  also  by  Possidins,  a 
young  friend  and  oo-laborer  (0pp.  Aue.  tom.  X.), 
■nbeequently  by  Tillemont  (Mem.  vol.  13),  and 

Se  Benedicdnei  (2d  ed.  0pp.  Aug.  t.  XI.). 
ore  recently  Busch  has  shed  light  upon  his 
literary  labors  (Lib.  Aug.  reoen.  Dorp.  1826) ; 
and  Clausen  upon  his  ezegetical  works  (Aug. 
S.  S.  interpres.  HaTn.  1827).  Later  still,  two 
extensive  monographs  have  appeared;  the  one 
by  Kloth,  a  Roman  Catholic  (der  h.  Kirohen- 
lehrer,  Angnstinus,  Aachen,  1840),'  the  other 
(incomplete)  by  Bindemann,  a  Protestant*  (der 
b.  Aug.  Berlin,  1844).  Ritter  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  position  and  relations 
of  Augustine,  in  his  History  of  Christian  Philo- 
sophy, I.  153-443.  Btihringer  gives  a  eraphio 
account  of  the  man,  bis  lira,  doctrines,  labors, 
and  writing  (Kirchengesoh.  in  Biogr,  I.  3, 
99-774).  The  character  of  Augustine  under 
all  its  aspects  has  been  portrayed  with  much 
affection  and  deep  penetration,  by  Neander,  in 
his  history  of  the  Church,  II.  352,  &o.  Also, 
in  his  DenkwUrdigkeiten.  A  short,  critical  sketch 
is  given  by  Ni^ner  (Kircbengeschichte,  326), 
and  by  Frioke  (Schrb-.  der  Kirohen.  I.,  8,  et  seq.). 

KUNO — Gerhabt.* 
.  Allffiutinea. — Augustine,  after  his  baptism, 
united  with  Euodius,  Alipius,  and  Severns  of 
Italy,  in  establishing  a  spiritual  fraternity  near 
lagaste,  about  388.  They  had  all  things  in 
common.  It  was  afterwards  joined  by  Profu- 
turus,  Fortunatus,  Possidius,  Urbanus,  Boni- 
face, and  Peregrinus,  and  promoted  by  the 
favor  of  Bishop  Valerius  in  Hippo,  and  by  Au- 
gustine's elevation  to  the  episcopal  chair.  At 
first  the  gospel  was  their  only  rule ;  the  109th 
and  21 1£  letters  of  Aagustioe  (Benedictine 
edition)  merely  contain  a  direction  for  the  nuns 
in  Hippo,  dating  in  423.  The  date  of  the  so- 
called  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  (of  which  he  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  author)  is  uncertain.  Similar 
gocieues  arose  subsequently  in  Italy,  on  whom 
Innocent  IV.  imposed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine 
by  a  Bull  dated  January  17,  1244.  Of  these 
fraternities  the  Britains  were  the  strictest,  espe- 
cially in  the  observance  of  faqts.  Alexander  IV. 
exerted  himself  to  establish  the  Augustines 
upon  a  firmer  basis.  In  1256  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  order  was  held,  at  which  Lafranc 
Septafa  was  chosen  General,  and  under  him  four 
Provincials,  for  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 


'  To  these  must  be  added.  The  Life  and  Labors  of 
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Italy.  Alexander  confirmed  these  acta  by  a 
Bull  dated  April  13,  1256,  and  afterwards  de- 
clared the  order  free  fVom  the  nsual  jurisdictions, 
and  appointed  Cnrdinal  Richard  its  Protector. 
They  wore  black  garments.  Assemblies  of  the 
order,  held  in  1287,  1290,  and  then  in  Rome  in 
1575  and  1580,  confirmed  and  extended  the  rule, 
which  was  also  ratified  by  Gregory  XIII.  Gene- 
ral assemblies  of  the  order  are  to  be  held  every 
six  years,  at  which  a  new  General  may  be 
chosen.  ''The  monks  are  allowed  to  have  only 
woollen  shirts  and  coverlets.  The  order  in- 
creased until  it  numbered  forty-two  Provinces, 
besides  the  vicanites  of  India  and  Moravia, 
including  two  thousand  cloisters  and  thirty  thou- 
sand monks.  The  sacristan  of  the  papal  chapel 
is  chosen  from  their  order.  In  lo67  Pius  V. 
ranked  them  with  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
and  Carmelites,  and  yet  allowed  them  revenues 
and  estates.  Thomas  of  Villanovo,  Nicolas  of 
Tolentino,  and  John  Facundus,  members  of  tho 
order,  were  canonized.  Their  principal  monas- 
tery in  Rome  was  founded  in  1483  by  Cardinal 
William  of  Etouteville,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
and  contains  a  valuable  library.  In  the  thiiw 
teenth  century,  many  of  the  Fcatperes  Caiholiei 
joined  the  Augustines.  As  the  order  began  to 
relax  its  austwity,  new  congregations  were  or- 
ganized by  advocates  of  reform.  One  of  ths 
chief  reforms,  under  Thomas  de  Jesus  of  Porto- 
gal  (t  1532),  gave  rise  to  the  Barefooted  Alt' 
gustmes. — ^The  Augustine  nuns  were  formed  into 
a  society  in  Hippo,  by  Perpetua,  Augustine's 
sister.  Alexander  III.  founded  a  cloister  for 
them  in  Venice  in  1177.  In  Germany  they 
were  allowed  to  hold  worship  in  the  vernacular 
tongue.  Those  of  Toumay,  founded  in  1424, 
by  Pierre  d«  Champion,  at  first  wore  black  gar- 
ments, and  were  not  required  to  confine  them- 
selves to  their  cloisters ;  but  this  privilege  was 
afterwards  withdrawn,  and  in  1632  riolet  gar- 
ments were  assigned  to  them.  The  female  order 
of  Barefooted  Augustines  was  instituted  in  1589, 
in  Madrid,  by  Prudentia  Grillo,  a  lady  of  tbo 
court  They  had  a  cloister  in  Alcoy,  founded 
in  1597,  and  another  founded  in  1663,  near 
lAsbon.  Their  usual  dress  is  a  white  frock  with 
a  leathern  eirdle  and  scapula ;  during  festivals 
they  wear  mack  garments.  Though  richly  en- 
dowed, they  exercise  themselves  with  poverty. 
The  first  traces  of  the  Ordo  ieritits  S.  Aug. 
are  met  with  in  the  fifteenth  century,  under 
Boniface  IX.  In  1515  John  8taupUx  was  Vicai^ 
General  of  the  order  for  Germany ;  he  intro- 
duced into  his  monasteries  the  custom  of  reading 
the  Bible  during  meals,  instead  of  Augustine. 
His  influence  upon  Luther  is  well  known. 
Lather's  withdrawal  from  the  order  induced 
many  to  do  likewise,  and  the  order  lost  ground 
in  Germany  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
(Sources:  Nicol.  Onuenii  Moncuticon  Auguttin, 
Monce,  1623;  L.  Torelli  Secoli  Ago^in.  owero 
Hist,  generate  del  «.  08.'  Erem.  de  S.  Agott. 
Bol.  1659,  8  tw{.  folio;  De  /S(.  Martin,  vie  do 
S.  Aug.  et  d.  autres  hommes  illust.  de  son  ordre, 
Toulouse,  1641,  fol. ;  Andreas  de  San  Nicolaa, 
Hist,  de  los  Acg.  Descalzos.  Madr.  1664,  foL; 
Helyot,  Hist  dec  Oidres  Monast,  tom.  III.) 

W.  Chluds.* 
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A.Ut(Hla-fe  (a  Spanish  phrase),  or  Actus  Jidei, 
U  the  public  proclamation,  in  connection  with 
•n  appropriate  sermon,  of  the  sentence  passed 
by  the  Inquisition  against  heretics  and  unbe- 
lieren ;  hence  the  designations,  lermo  publicus, 
or  generaUt  defide.  It  usually  takes  place  upon 
«  Sunday.  At  sunrise,  the  condemned,  va- 
rioasly  clad,  according  to  the  grade  of  their 
panishment,  and  with  shaven  heads,  were  led 
forth  in  solemn  procession,  preceded  by  the 
banner  of  the  Inquisition,  to  a  church  or  to 
some  open  place.  The  civil  authorities,  who 
were  required  to  attend,  then  made  oath  that 
tiiey  would  aid  the  Inquisition  in  executing  its 
■entenee.  This  was  followed  by  several  cere- 
monies, and  a  panegyric  upon  the  "  true  faith ;" 
kft«  which,  the  penalties  against  the  disobe- 
dient, dead  and  living,  were  proclaimed.  Those 
who  would  not  abjnre,  and  all  who  had  relapsed, 
were  then  thrust  ont  of  the  church,  and  handed 
over  to  the  civil  power  for  punishment.  The 
proeeasion  again  moved ;  the  disinterred  bones 
of  the  condemned  dead  were  placed  upon  sleds, 
•ad  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  the  living 
eondemned  to  death  (usually  by  burning,)  fol- 
lowed, riding  en  asses,  or  led  by  armed  soldiers. 
They  wore  habits  and  caps  with  devils  and  flames 
painted  on  them.  The  horrible  scene  was  wit- 
■eeaed  not  merely  by  the  common  people  and 
ecclesiastics,  but  by  the  magistrates,  and  some- 
tinies  even  by  the  king  and  his  court  The 
eeremonies  of  the  Auto3e-fe  varied  in  different 
places.  {S.  Limborch,  Hitt.  Iwmis.  367,  &c. ; 
Me  Art.  In^uitition.)  0.  Schmidt.* 

AoxentlU. — ^Tbere  were  two  sealous  Arians 
of  this  name.  (1.)  One  was  a  Cappadocian, 
who  obtained  the  See  of  Milan  which  Dionysins 
bad  been  compelled  to  vacate,  after  the  victory 
eained  by  Arianism  in  355,  at  the  Synod  of 
Milan,  through  the  influence  of  Constantius. 
Be  was  the  main  prop  of  Arianism  in  the  Occi- 
dent. When  the  Nicene  party  recovered  courage, 
and  under  Bishop  Damasus  of  Rome  (369)  oon- 
demned  Arianism,  at  a  Provincial  Synod,  they 
■pared  Anxentius,  from  fear  of  Valentinian  I. 
For  this  timidity  Atfaanasius  reproached  them, 
though  he  otherwise  commended  their  zeal. 
(Sotom.,  Hist  Eccl.  6,  23;  Theodoret,  Hist. 
Eccl.  2,  22.)  Auxentius  died  in  374,  and  was 
Boeeeeded  by  the  energetic  Ambrose.  (2.)  Jus- 
tina,  the  widow  of  Valentinian  I.,  and  regent 
of  her  son,  Valentinian  II.,  who  upon  Oratian's 
death  (383)  becoming  sole  ruler  of  the  Occident, 
determined  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  predomi- 
Banee  of  Arianism  in  tne  West.  Her  chief 
agent  in  this  scheme  was  one  Merourianus,  a 
Scythian  (or  Moesian),  who  afterwards,  as  an 
Ariaa  Bishop,  assura^  the  name  of  Auxentius, 
and  strove  to  secure  the  See  of  Milan  by  affect- 
ing the  expulsion  of  Ambrose.  On  Easter,  385, 
Ambrose  was  commanded  to  open  one  of  his 
efaarcbes  fur  the  Arians.  He  resolutelv  refused, 
and  was  sustained  By  the  people,  and  even  by 
the  imperial  soldiery.  In  386  Anxentius  pro- 
mred  an  imperial  edict  which  declared  Arianism 
the  state  religion,  and  opposition  to  it  high 
treason.  Ambrose  remained  firm,  and  the  peo- 
ple again  sustained  him.  Thus  foiled  in  her 
attempt,  Jnstina  abandoned  her  project,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  her  oooit-bishop  Auxentius. 

LlSDNIS.* 


Ave  Haria  ( Hail!  Mary  t  Luke  1 :  28)  are  the 
first  words,  as  well  as  the  title,  of  the  well- 
known  favorite  Romish  prayer,  called  the  An- 
gelic Salutation.  As  a  prayer,  it  is  of  recent 
origin.  The  first  who  mentions  it  is  Peter 
Damiani  (Opusc.  33,  c.  3),  who  cites  the  single 
case  of  a  clergyman  who  daily  prayed:  Ant 
M.,  gratia  plena,  Dominua  tecum,  benedicta  %» 
mulieribus.  In  that  period  of  growing  mariola- 
try  and  mechanical  devotions,  the  prayer  found 
favor,  and  the  use  of  it  became  more  general 
{lyAchery,  /SpicS.  II.,  905).  There  were  many, 
however,  who  merely  repeated  the  words  Ave 
Maria,  with  which  the  Virgin  was  said  to  have 
declared  herself  satisfied.  Odo  of  Paris  (1196) 
was  the  first  who  enjoined  the  use  of  the  form 
(prascepta  communia  VI.,  10 ;  see  Mansi,  XXII., 
681).  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  became  an 
established  prayer,  and  even  the  Waldensians 
used  it  upon  the  plea  that  it  was  merely  a  salu- 
tation. The  onginal  form  was  enlarged  by 
adding  Elizabeth's  benediction  (Luke  1 :  42),  to 
to  which  Urban  IV.  appended  "Jesus  Christ, 
Amen."  These  words,  however,  did  not  receive 
the  proper  form  of  a  prayer  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  even  then  only  by  the  gradual  collo- 
cation of  the  several  parts.  Thus  in  1508,  "Saneta 
Maria,  Dei  genetrix,  era  pro  nobit  peecatoribus," 
was  introduced;  to  which  the  Franciscans  added, 
"  Niinc  ei  in  hora  mortis.  Amen."  In  this  com- 
pleted form  it  was  formally  sanctioned  bv  the 
breviarium  Pii  V.  The  Ave  Maria  is  the  basis 
of  the  Rosary.    (See  Art.)  Herzoo.* 

Avig&on,  (chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Vaucluse,  France,)  with  its  suburbs,  formed  an 
earldom  ui  the  middle  ages,  and  as  such  was 
sold  by  Joanna,  Queen  of  Sicily,  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment Vl.  (1348).  Clement  V.  removed  the 
Papal  See  to  Avignon  in  1305,  where  it  con- 
tinued for  seventy-two  years  (see  Popery).  The 
Popes  of  Avignon  led  a  most  voluptuous  life, 
and  rendered  the  office  hateful  in  the  eyes  of 
Christians.  Petrarch  (t  1374)  calls  Avignon  the 
third  Babylon,  and  the  fifth  labyrinth  (Epp. 
sine  tit,  Ciomp.  Oiesder,  IIL,  47,  n).  Severn 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  were  held  in  Avignon ; 
the  most  noted  in  1326  and  1337.  Since  the 
Revolution  (1791)  it  has  belonged  to  France. 

Haqinbach.* 

Avil-Order,  a  religious  order  Of  Knights  in 
Portugal,  which  originated  in  the  noea  miliiia 
organised  by  Alphonzo  I.  for  the  defence  of  his 
possessions  against  the  Moors. 

AvitlU.  Akimus  Ecdidius,  Bishop  of  Vienna 
(t  523),  was  greatly  distinguished  tor  his  prac- 
tical zeal,  and  literary  labors.  In  a  public 
disputation  (499)  between  some  Catholic  and 
Anan  theologians,  he  was  the  champion  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  won  the  confidence  of  Kins 
Oundobold,  whose  son  and  successor,  Sigismund, 
Avitus  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Avitns 
presided  at  the  Synod  of  Epson.  His  works 
consist  of  eighty  letters  to  prominent  men  of  his 
time;  an  epio-<udactic  poem,  de  mundi prineipu) 
et  aliis  dwersis  conditionilms,  in  5  booxs.  His 
works  have  been  published  in  part,  or  entire,  by 
Sirmond,  Paria,  1643,  Max.  Bibl.  T.  LX.,  603, 
and  Qalland,  BibL  F.  T.  X,  761,  sq. 

HSRZOO.* 

Awakening  desij^ates  the  commencement 
of  conversion  as  a  divine  work.    The  oonditioa 
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of  the  unconverted  carnal  man  is  compared  to 
sleep.  Awakening  is  the  breaking  ap  of  this 
State,  through  the  effectual  divine  call  (Eph. 
5  1 14]  under  ivhich  man  becomes  conscious  of 
God's  claims  upon  him,  and  of  bis  sins  against 
God.  The  outward  form  of  this  awakening  will 
be  modified  by  the  nature  of  bis  sins,  and  bis 
peculiar  constitution  aud  temperament  It  will 
either  exhibit  itself  in  sudden  and  violent  out- 
bursts of  feeling,  or  will  be  the  starting-point 
of  a  more  quiet  development,  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual himself  will  be  less  clearly  conscious, 
and  which  will  be  less  observable  by  others.  To 
'pronounce  the  former  of  these  the  essential  form, 
or  to  endeavor  to  produce  it  by  special  efforts,  is 
the  more  to  be  disapproved,  inasmuch  as  a  de- 
velopment of  Christian  life  without  either  of 
these  kinds  of  awakening  is  not  only  con- 
ceivable, but  actually  occurs:  as  with  those 
who  continue  in  baptismal  grace,  who  there- 
fore remain  awake  from  their  tenderest  child- 
hood ;  or  with  those  in  whom  the  awaking  to 
Belf-coosciousness  is  simultaneous  with  regene- 
ration, and  who,  by  their  quick  perception  and 
apprehension  of  the  word  of  God,  are  converted 
without  passing  through  the  ordinary  process 
of  awakening,  though  not  without  experiencing 
the  conflict  of  in-dwelling  sin,  the  pangs  of  re- 
pentance, and  the  consolation  of  pardon.  This 
awakening,  however,  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  work.  The  awakened  person  is  not  yet 
converted,  regenerated.  He  is  on  the  way  to 
conversion;  be  may  again  backslide;  again 
fall  asleep.  This  is  otten  the  case  in  great 
awakenings,  which  seem  to  spread  with  epi- 
demio  force.  Many  of  the  awakened  speedily 
relapse.  This  is  the  common  effect  of  fanatiotu 
excitements.  Those  thus  aroused  are  not  even 
to  be  regarded  as  awakened,  but  only  as  having 
been  momentarily  startled  from  their  sinful 
slumbers.  Such  avxikenings  have  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  after  times  of  great 
deadness  and  degeneracy,  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  zealous  and  energetic  preachers — as 
Spener  in  Germany,  Wesley  and  Whitefield  in 
England.  Similar  revivals  followed  the  period 
of  skepticism  and  infidelity  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland ;  and  in  North  America 
they  have  occurred  as  a  check  to  predominating 
worldliness  and  spreading  sin.  The  power  of 
these  awakenings  nas  also  been  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  children,  as  in  the  revival  among  child- 
ren in  Silesia,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  all 
cases,  however,  of  genuine  awakening  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  who  by  his  mighty  word 
effects  the  conviction  of  those  dead  in  sins  and 
the  re-awakening  of  bis  slumbering  people. 

KUNQ.* 

Acaxel,  is  translated  "  scape-goat"  in  Levit. 
16 : 7-10,  on  the  authority  of  Symmaohus 
{attifxiiuvof)  and  Aquila  (a>toX(Xv^'va{).  This 
rendering  bos  been  recently  again  defended  by 
Ileine,  Geddes,  Vater,  and  Baaen    The  word  is 

thus  regarded  as  a  compound  of  \^  and  '^tK* 

But  the  antithesis  in  t.  8  to  Jehovah,  and  in 
T.  10  to  "l^ytj^,  forbids  this  rendering,  whilst 

the  translation :  "  Let  p>  the  goat  for  the  scape- 
gnat,"  is  forced  in  t.  26  and  inadmissible  in 


V.  8.  Compelled  to  reject  this  rendering,  oUiers 
(especially  Arabic  Rabbins,  as  Fajnmi,  KaIony« 
mos  Isaaki,  and,  among  modern  writers,  Boohut 
(Hieroz.  I.,  745,  &c.),  Vatablus,  Deyling,  Carp- 
zov,  Jtthn,  &e.)  have  considered  A^azel  at  tM 
name  of  the  place  whither  the  goat  was  driven, 
viz.,  a  rough  mountain-desert  {mons  aliua  et  pro- 
clivitfprcBrupttu),  which  lay,  according  to  Aben- 
ezra,  near  to  Sinai.  This  version,  however,  also 
does  violence  to  the  antithesis  in  v.  8,  and  in* 
volves  an  inadmissible  tautology  in  v.  10.  Be- 
sides, the  idea  of  a  wilderness  is  exjpressed  in 
T.  10  and  V.  'J2  by  other  words.  To  obviate 
these  diffiouldes,  Winer  (Anschluss  an  Ewald's 

krit  Gram.,  243)  derives  the  word  from  /*V  =» 

total  putting  away  ;  in  which  be  is  snpported  br 
Paailtu  (Theol.  Literaturblati,  1835,  p.  502,  Ac.), 
Tholuck  (Brief  an  d.  Heb.,  2  Beil,  p.  80),  Bahr 
(Symbolik,  p.  668 ;  Philippson,  Pent,  p.  617). 
But  this  explanation  is  pressed  with  the  same 
difficulties ;  for  the  antithesis  in  v.  8  points  to 
some  personalUy  opposed  to  Jehovah.  And  all 
the  other  passages  readily  harmonize  with  this 
view.  But  \{  Azazel  refers  to  a  personality,  it 
must  be  a  spiritual  and  evU  one ;  and  the  eWo 
mology  of  the  word  (whether  Qesenios  or  Ewald 
be  followed)  fairly  allows  this.  Hence,  with 
Latin  writers  Azazel  is  Aveminetu,  and  with 
Greek  writers,  'Axtiixaatot,  or,  as  the  LXX. 
aptly  render  it,  AttoMoiutaiof.  That  the  LXX. 
at  one  time  (v.  8  and  10)  use  the  concrete,  and 
at  another  (v.  10  and  26)  the  abstract  form  [lif 
attoftiiuttpi,  tit  i^ietv),  simply  betrays  their  od> 
certainty  as  to  the  real  import  of  the  word. 

zfKfV  belongs  to  those  roots  which  donUa 

their  last  two  radical  letters  (Ewald,  kr.  Gr., 
p.  242),  the  final  one,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
being  softened  into  a  vowel  (Ewald,  Lchrb., 
{  158),  or  aspirated  letter ;  hence,  if  we  derive  it 

from  the  Heb.  Sw.  *e  get  hlW)l  *»'  '??'?l^* 

According  to  its  etymological  form,  therefore,  it 
is  not  an  abstract  but  a  concrete  name  (Gesea. 
Lehrgeb.  497,  24,  535,  ka.,  869  below ;  Gramm. 
I  83,  23 ;  Ew.,  kr.  Gramm.,  242,  4c.).  But  if 
the  form  as  well  as  the  context  and  antithesia 
demand  a  concrete  conception,  Azazel  must 
mean  either  a  glu>st,  a  demon,  or  Satan.  It 
cannot  mean  a  ghott,  (1.)  beoaase  there  are 
definite  words  for  this  idea  (Is.  29 :  4 ;  34 :  14  ; 
Prov.  30 :  15).  (2.)  Ghosts  belonged  to  a  supei^ 
stition  oondemned  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Levit. 
19:31;  20:27).  (3.)  A  single  such  spectre 
does  not  form  a  suitable  antithesis  to  Jehovah. 
That  some  particular  demon  was  meant,  popu- 
larly oidled  Azazel,  was  the  opinion  of  many 
ancient  Rabbins  (Comp.  Spencer,  &o.,  legg. 
Heb.  rit  3.  8,  3 ;  Ammon,  BibL  TbeoL  I..  360; 
r.  CdUn  Bibl.  Tfaeol.  L,  199;  RosenmUlUr  on 
Levit  16:8;  Oeten.  Thes.  2:10,  12;  Ewald, 
Israel.  Alterth.,  p.  370),  and  the  word  oocon 
in  this  sense  in  Enoch  8:1;  10 :  12,  &c.  De« 
mens,  moreover,  were  supposed  to  have  their 
abodo  in  dismal  forests  (Matth.  12 :  43 ;  Luke 
11 :  24).  But  it  neither  accords  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  nor  comports  with  the  soleai- 
nity  of  this  transaotion,  to  suppose  that  Asasal 
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«w  merely  one  of  the  many  demona,  Q^^*}^Cft 

«liom  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  and  subse- 
qmntly,  sought  to  propitiate  (Levit.  17  :  7 ; 
Seat.  32  :  IT ;  2  Chron.ll :  15  ;  Pa.  106  :  37). 
It  seems,  therefore,  most  fully  to  meet  all  the 
wnditionsDf  the  oase  to  sappoae  that  by  Azaxel, 
Saitm  himself  was  meant,  for  he  is  the  one  who 
il  most  emphatically  to  be  far  removed,  and  put 
(way  with  loathing  (1  Kings  22 :  21 ;  Job.  1:7; 
2: 2,  *c. ;  Zach.  3 : 1,  2 ;  1  Chron.  21 : 1).  This 
omnion,  which  the  early  Christians  adopted 
(Origen.  «.  Cels.  6,  p.  305,  edit.  Speno. ;  comp. 
Bpiph.  baer.  34,  11 ;  and  TMuek,  2  Beil.  s.  Br. 
an  d.  Uebr.,  80),  does  not  imply  that  the  Israel- 
ite* of  that  period  had  clearly-developed  views 
<rf  the  nature  of  Satan.  But  we  may  assume 
ttat  their  subsequent  demonology  grew  out  of 
their  peculiar  system  of  religion,  and  was  not 
ta  exotio  implantation.  As  we  find  therefore 
ftat  the  doctrine  of  man's  immortality  gra- 
doiJly  developed  from  very  early  germs  (Gen. 
15 :  15;  25  :  8  ;  35  :  29 ;  37  :  35  ;  49 :  33),  so  we 
auy  assume  that  the  original  conception  of 
Ansel,  however  imperfect  it  may  have  been, 
ad  however  «ertain  we  may  be  that  the  custom 
of  driving  a  be-goat  into  the  wilderness  has  its 
taalogj  in  ante-Mosaic  times  (Kumb.  14 :  6,  7), 
ud  however  dimly  it  may  have  foreshadowed 
the  tnie  doctrine  of  Satan,  forms  the  primitive 
Isrwlitish  ^rm  of  that  doctrine.  Although, 
thsrefore,  this  part  of  the  solemnity  may  have 
bem  a  relic  of  more  ancient  religious  rites  (as 
in  tiie  case  of  the  braxen  serpent.  Numb.  21 ; 
2Kings  18 :  4,  which  Philo  considers  an  emblem 
of  the  au^trlnri  i>^%lxaxof),  it  was  retained, 
with  suitable  modifications,  by  Moses,  at  Qod's 
conuaand,  becaase  it  involved  an  element  of 


truth  whioh,  though  still  in  a  great  measure 
bidden,  should  in  d|fe  time  be  more  clearly 
revealed. — As  to  the  import  of  the  ceremony, 
it  may  have  signified:  (1.)  That  sins  could  not 
be  allowed  a  place  among  the  people  of  the 
Lord  (Levit  11:44).  (2.)  That  the  dismal 
desert,  the  abode  of  all  impure  spirits,  is  the 
proper  place  for  such  sins,  as  something  not 
originally  belonging  to  human  nature.  (3.)  That 
Azazel,  the  abominable  one,  is  he  who  sinned 
from  the  beginning  (John  8 :  44),  in  whom  sin 
has  its  fountain,  and  to  whom  man  must  send  it 
back  in  abhorrence  of  it,  as  soon  as  a  solemn 
atonement  has  been  made.  (4.)  That  he  who 
does  not  participate  in  that  atonement,  is 
not  released  from  sin,  and  consequently  no 
member  of  the  congregation  of  Ood  (Levit. 
23 :  27-30),  but  belong  to  Azazel,  and  is 
doomed  to  be  oast  out  with  him  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  ceremony  therefore  involves 
no  offering  to  Azazel,  and  consequently  does  not 
conflict  with  Levit.  17  :  7 ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
contributed  to  exalt  the  only  real  atonement 
offered,  by  symbolizing  the  abominable  nature 
and  fearful  consequences  of  sin. 

Vaihiitger.* 

Azymites  (^iftti,  fermentum,)  was  a  heretical 
title  invented  by  the  Greek  zealot,  Michael  Ceru- 
larius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  11th 
century,  and  applied  to  Eastern  Christians,  be> 
cause  tbey  usea  unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  This  unprofitable  controversy  served  to 
promote  the  schism  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  The  Armenians  and  Maronites,  who 
also  used  unleavened  bread  in  the  Supper,  wero 
called  Azymites  by  the  orthodox  party. 

Hagucbaco.*' 


B. 


laal  and  Bd  are  the  same  word  in  different 

fialects.     Bcud  (7j^3)  the  Canaanitisb-Pboe- 

aieian-Hebrew  form  is  found  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  in  Phoenician  and  Punio 
iucriptions,  in  the  LXX.  (B17X  or  B^Mv)  in 

Josephus,  and  in  Serrios.   Bd  (7^3)  is  Syriao, 

tad  used  by  Hellenists  in  compound  words,  as 

X«dx(bub,  &c.     The  Chaldaio  form,  73,  occurs 

in  0.  T.  hooka  of  the  Chaldeejieriod  (Is.  46  : 1 ; 
Jet.  60:2;  51:44,  ko.).  llhis  is  the  most 
■toal  form.  Bd,  like  Adonis,  simply  means 
lord,  but  inTolves  a  more  specific  conoepUon 

tlua  god  in  general      The  Bads  (0*7^3) 

(Mstioned  in  Judges  2 :  4,  iw~,  allude  either  to 
idola  (Qeeenius),  or  to  various  modifications  of 
Mher  gods  named,  as  Baal  Berith,  &o.  The 
vide-spread  reputation  of  Baal  is  proven  br  the 
>*Bv  cities  bearing  the  name :  Baal-Gad,  ^. 
Mil,  therefore,  resembles  Zeus,  Jupiter,  ka^ 
vhieh  designate  modifications  of  the  same  deity, 
K  the  place  and  mode  of  the  worship  of  various 


deities.  He  is  oonseqaently  referred  to  as  om 
Baai,  7  V3r7>  According  to  his  varioua  attri- 
butes, the  ancients  rerarded  him  as  the  sun-^d, 
or  as  Hercules,  Zeus,  Kronos,  Mars,  or  a  deified 
king.  A  critical  judgment  upon  the  subject 
must  be  based  upon  tradition,  and  the  consti- 
tuents  of  the  "BieX-cttUus ;  although  of  these 
last  many  are  so  common  to  all  paganism,  and 
so  antique,  as  to  convey  no  clear  idea  of  the 
deity  worshipped.  Thus  the  sacrifices  of  Baal 
were  both  unbloody  (Hosea  2 : 7,  14),  and 
bloody  (1  Kings  18  :  23),  the  latter  including 
oxen,  harts,  and  various  birds.  Incense  was 
also  offered  (Jer.  7  :  9,  Ac.).  His  images  were 
kissed  (1  Kings  19 :  18).  Other  forms  were 
gradually  add»l  which  indicate  the  nature  of 
Baal. — The  most  ancient  period  of  Baal-worship 
was  the  old  Phoenician,  Sidonian-Carthaeinian, 
cotemporary  with  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 
It  was  the  mere  nature-worship,  without  images 
(Herod.  1 :  181),  in  which  Baal  and  Asbtoreth 
were  associated  (as  in  the  next  period,  Judges 
2  :  13  ;  10  :  6,  £0.)  There  were  no  obscene 
rites.  Sacrifices  were  offered  on  high  places 
(Numb.  22 :  34;  23  :  28,  Ac.).     Subsequently, 
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altara  to  Bel  were  built  (Jer.  10  :  3  ;  2  Chron. 
34  :  4).  Human  anorifices  (espeeiallj  of  child- 
ren) characterized  his  worship,  a  feature  re- 
tained by  all  Phoenician  colonies  {Plin.  H.  N. 
36.  5  ;  Jer.  19 :  5 ;  Eiiseb.  de  laud.  Contt.  I.,  4). 
The  Canaanites  called  him  Moloch  (King)  or 
Baal-Moloch  (Jer.  32 :  35,  ko.).  His  priests  mu- 
tilated themselves  (1  Kines  18  :  28).  Human 
blood  was  offered  to  him  (so  by  the  Grecians ; 
see  Hermann,  Gottesd.  Alterth.  d.  Gr.  {  27, 14). 
Commemorative   pillars  were  erected    in    bis 

honor  (Vvan  ni2V9'  i  ^°g«  U  :  23; 

2  Kings  3:2;  10 :  26,  ke.),  like  those  in  Gen. 
28 :  18,  4c.,  and  theQ'jan  in  Is.  17 : 8 ;  27 : 9; 

Ezek.  6  :  4,  6 ;  2  Chron.  34 :  4.  Such  were 
found  in  Tyre  (Herod.  II.,  44;  PhOo,  BybL, 
Sanchuniaton,  18,  8),  and  in  Gadez  (Philost. 
vita  ApoU.  l)/an.  V.-5 ;  SU.  Bal.  3,  30).— The 
second  period  was  the  Canaanitish,  in  which 
Baal-Peor  was  associated  with  Ashera  (Jud. 

3  :  7  ;  1  Kings  18  :  19;  2  Kings  23  :  4).  It 
obtained  from  Joshua  to  Hiram,  and  was 
marked  by  obscene  rites  (Numb.  25  :  1,  &o. ; 
31:16;  Josh.  22:17).  So  was  his  worship 
in  Babylon  (Herod.  I.,  181).  Similar  rites  are 
found  subsequently  in  Carthage  (Augiutin.  de 
eiv.  Dei.  IV.,  10 ;  11.,  3 ;  Fofer.  Max.  11.,  6, 15 ; 
Justin.  XVIII.,  6 ;  Solinus,  o.  50).— The  third 
period  was  the  New-Phoenician  or  New-Tyrian, 
from  Hiram,  Ahab,  and  Ahaz,  until  its  extermi- 
nation (2  Kings  9 — 11).  It  was  now  a  splendid 
idolatry,  having  its  chief  seat  in  Tyre  (Joseph. 
Antt.  VIII.,  13,  1 ;  IX.,  6,  6 ;  Philo.  Bybl.  U). 
Its  priests,  prophets,  and  sodomites  abounded  in 
Israel  (1  Kings  18  :  19 ;  2  Kings  10  :  19,  &o. ; 

1  Kings  14 :  24,  &e.),  and  in  their  practices 
resemble  the  later  Galli  (Lucian.,  de  Dea  Syria, 
31,  42,  43,  50),  and  Hierodnloi  (Strabo,  XV., 
p.  5,  8 ;  Cfr.  Clem.  Rom.  recog.  X.,  37,  and  the 
jletamorph.  of  •Apuleius).  Large  and  costlier 
temples  of  Baal  were  built  (1  Kings  16  :  32 

2  Kings  10  :  21,  &o. ;  Joseph.  Ap.  I.,  18).— The 
fourth  period  was  characterized  by  ima^s  of 

Baal.  In  the  earliest  ages  there  was  no  image, 
but  merely  a  cushion  or  pedestal  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  temple  (as  in  Babylon,  Herod.  I.,  Isl ; 
JHod.  II.,  9).  There  were  probably  different 
images  at  different  times.  That  described  by 
Diodorus  was  40  feet  high,  and  weighed  1000 
talents ;  the  libation-bowl  weighed  1200.  The 
placing  of  his  image  on  an  ox  (Lucian,  31. 
Comp.  Ottf.  MaUer,  Arcb'Elol.  ^94),  indicates 
some  connection  between  Baal  and  that  animal, 
as  in  Egypt.  Jarchi,  on  Jer.  7  :  31,  says  the 
image  of  Boal-Molooh  had  the  head  of  an  ox. 
We  might  hence  infer  that  he  was  originally 
worshipped  under  the  similitude  of  an  ox. 
The  image  in  Carthage  had  stretched  out  bands 
(Diod.  20,  14),  to  receive  children  offered ;  an- 
other Funic  image  held  grapes  and  pome- 
franates  ( Qesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  Tab.  23 ;  Mover*, 
hon.  1,  184).  The  Numidians  encircled  his 
head  with  a  radiation. — These  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  worship  of  Baal. — The 
oonclusion  to  which  we  are  led  as  to  the  primary 
idea  involved  in  Baal,  is,  that  he  was  the  sun- 
god,  the  references  to  the  planets,  as  Jupiter, 
Saturn,   being   seoondarj.     The   Pbwnioians 


wonhipped  him  as  th«  snprane  snn-zod,  tmder 
the  name,  Bel-samen  (Philo,  Bibl.).  This  name 
was  used  in  Carthage  also  (Augustine,  in  Jadic. 
III.,  447 ;  and  Plautut  puts  it  into  the  month 
of  PcenuUu,  5,  2,  67).    Punio  coins,  faoweTer, 

ueaally  have  7^3  (fifesen.  in  Eneh.  XXL,  97). 
Servius  considers  Bid  and  Sol  as  synonymous. 
Hesyoh  explains  Bda  by  fi[>M>t  xcu,  ovy^.  la 
Heliopolis,  Palmyra,  and  other  Syrian  cities, 
the  Greeks  considered  Baal  the  same  as  Helios, 

A  Palmyra  inscription  calls  Baal  {j'OC^  /VSi 

So  in  Mnnus  Dianys.  40,  400,  he  is  aiddressed 
as  Mithras,  the  Babylonian  sun-god.  Subse- 
quently he  is  often  associated  with  the  Persiaa 
sun-god.  —  And  these  statements  of  profane 
writers  agree  with  the  Baal-cultus.  His  being 
associated  with  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the  moon, 
and  with  Aschera,  the  ^ddess  of  fecundity, 

fioints  to  this.  The  stone  pillars  dedicated  to  him, 
ike  those  found  in  Egypt  and  America,  confirm 
this  view ;  they  are  alTgnomons,  snn-dialR,  regu- 
lators of  time  (Jer.  43 :  13).  The  separate  image 
of  the  sun  alongside  of  the  other  idols,  merely 
belongs  to  another  period.  In  like  manner  there 
were  two  different  images  of  Odin  in  the  temple 
of  Upsala ;  one  the  disc  of  the  sun,  the  other  an 
anthropomorphic  figure. — The  onnnal  conoep- 
tion  of  Baal,  therefore,  is  that  of  the  sun,  to 
which  the  power  of  fertilisation  was  attributed, 
and  hence  divine  supremacy  ascribed.  His 
usual  Greek  name  is  Hercules  (the  etymology 
of  which  we  leave  unsettled).  As  Hercules,  he 
bad  two  annual  festivals  in  Tyre,  and  elsewhere; 
one  on  the  arising  of  Sirins,  when  his  own  heat 
consumes  him  ( Olem.  Bom.  rec.  10,  24 ;  Amob. 
adv.  gent.,  I.,  25 ;  Ottf.  Muller,  vermischte  Schr. 
II.,  102,  &e.) ;  the  second,  on  bis  resuscitation 
in  December,  or  in  spring  (Joseph.  Ant  YIU., 
5,  3 ;  Ap.  I.,  18).  An  allusion  to  this  occurs  in 
1  Kings  18  :  27.  In  Tyre  he  was  also  called 
Meli-korth,  kins  of  the  city  (PhOo  BibL  32; 
Oesen.,  Mon.  Tm.  6).  As  Belus  his  name  was 
assumed  by  kings  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylo- 
nians, &e.,  and  even  Egyptians ;  thus  be  became 
founder  of  Babylon,  Tyre,  Berythos,  and  Qades. 
In  Gades  he  was  also  called  Archaleus ;  henoe 
aozriyftrii,  i. «.,  xtiatijf,  On  a  Maltese  inscription. 
As  King  Zens  died  in  Crete,  so  the  tomb  and 
bones  of  Bel-Hercules  are  shown  in  Babylon,  Sax, 
(Euseb.  Prcep.  ev.  9,  41 ;  Chron.  Nonn.  Diomys. 
40,  369;  CUm.  Rom.  rec.  X.,  24;  PhOo  BibL 
28,  38 ;  Etym.  M.  Servius  on  Aeniad  I.,  621.  ho^ 
729,  &e. ;  Ktesias  in  Photius  39 ;  Aelian.  V.  H. 
13,  3;  ApoUod.  IL,  1,  4;  III.,  1,  4;  ^Imo*. 
adv.  g.U^;  Mela  UL,  6 ;  SaUuH.  Jug.  18).^ 
He  gradually  beoame  god  of  the  Phoenician  ooo- 
federaoy,  Baal-BerUh  (Jndg.  8  :  33 ;  9  :  4.  46), 
like  Jupiter  Latiaris. — The  identity  of  Hercules^ 
Zeus,  and  Baal,  is  abundantly  corroborated  by 
Dio  Cass.  78,  8,  Augustine  in  Judie,,  Diodorus, 
IL,  8, 9,  Pliny  H.  N.  37,  10,  Maerob.  Sat.  L,  23, 
Spariianus  Carae.  o.  11,  Herod.  11.,  44,  Joseph. 
Ap.  I.,  17,  18.  Oocasional  allusions  to  them_  as 
distinct  deities  must  be  explained  as  referring 
to  different  periods  of  the  worship  of  the  same 
god,  Zeus  being  the  more  ancient  rorm  (Serv.  oa 
the  Aen.  I.,  642 ;  Diod.  1.  o.  Agath.  U. ;  Aelum. 
y.  A.  XUI.,  3 ;  Cic.  NaL  D.  3, 16;  JOunupu, 
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1, 45 ;  Ohron.  Akt).  Oesetniu  em,  therefore, 
in  mppoain^  that  the  older  Chaldean  Bel  was  the 
flanel  Jupiter,  or  Satam. — Some  later  writers 
think  Baiu  and  Mart  identical  ( Chron.  pcuch. 
U  18 ;  Malala  ehron.  p.  19 ;  Cedreni  ehron.  I., 
29;  comp.  MoTers  I.,  107).  The  simple  foct  is, 
that  the  son-god  Baal,  like  Odin,  became  also  a 
god  of  war.  Thns  Herooles  and  Mara  are  often 
MHciated  (Sery.  Aen.  YIIL,  275,  285 ;  Maerob. 
fct  III.,  12;  Elym.  M.,  Movers  I.,  188).— 
(Sblsbxus  de  Diis  Syris;  Pirizoniits  origxna 
Babyl. ;  MitUer*  Rel.  der  Kartbager ;  Rel.  d. 
Babrl. ;  Bullmann,  Uber  Kronos,  in  the  Ab- 
hanai.  d.  Bed.  Akad.,  1814,  1815;  Butim. 
th^hol.%  Oeten,  fid  Suppl.  to  his  Comm.  on 
Isaiah,  II.,  327,  &c.;  Geten,  in  Eraeh.  VIII.; 
Winer's  B.  R.  L. ;  StuJtr,  d.  Rel.  de  heidn. 
TSlker  d.  Orients ;  Patdy,  Real  ene.  d.  klas- 
riseh.  Wissenseh.,  art.  Hercules,  by  Metzger; 
Movers  in  vol.  I.  of  his  P/uen.,  and  in  his  art. 
Fhcen.  in  Ereoh.  XXIV.)         J.  G.  Mullkk.* 

Babel — called  Babylon  by  the  Chreeks  and  Ro- 
Bans — ^the  metropolis  of  Babylonia,  and  of  the 
Babjionio-Cbaldean  empire  {Pliny,  H.  N.  6, 30 ; 
Jer.  50 :  12),  was  sitaated  npon  a  wide  plain  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  The  more  ancient 
poTtioo,  on  the  western  bank,  was  foanded  prior 
to  the  period  of  anthentie  history.  Hence 
whilst  Greek  authors  ascribe  this  honor  to 
Semiramis,  Hebrew  tradition  associates-  the 
first  allusion  to  the  city  with  the  name  of  Nim- 
rod  (Gen.  10  :  10;  comp.  Knobel,  d.  VSlkertafel 
i.  Genesis,  p.  346,  Sao.)  and  the  confusion  of 
tongaes  (Gen.  11 :  1,  Ac. ;  see  below).  The 
Ustorical  accounts  of  the  Cbaldsaans  reach  to 
aOOO  or  2500  B.  C.  (Duncker,  Geech.  d.  Alterth. 
I.- 122,  n.  3).  Of  the  western  portion  fewer 
niins  are  found  than  of  the  eastern,  it  being  the 
■tore  ancient,  occupying  marshy  ground,  bav- 
iog,  as  the  residence  of  the  masses,  contained 
fcw  large  buildings,  and  finally,  being  infested 
by  Arab  robbers,  research  is  rendered  extremely 
perilous.  And  yet  traces  of  ancient  greatness 
an  not  wanting  (Ritter,  £rdk.  XI.  896-900) ; 
fiir  although  the  royal  palaces  (Diod.  2,  8)  can- 
sot  be  found,  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Belus 
itiU  excite  the  admiration  of  tourists.  This 
teaaple,  built  by  the  earliest  Obaldsean  rulers, 
aad  dedicated  to  their  chief  god  Bel  (see  Baal), 
waa  an  artificial  mound  of  brick  cemented  with 
bitumen.  It  oecumed  a  large  square  enclosed 
by  a  massire  wall,  each  side  of  which  was  2 
•tadia  in  length.  Its  base  was  600  feet  square, 
and  sapporMd  a  pyramidal  tower  8  stories 
(fiOO  feec)  high,  answering  for  a  watchtower  and 
■atral  obaervatory.  The  stairs  wound  around 
the  ontside  of  the  tower,  and  had  recesses  and 
xesting-placea.  The  highest  story  contained  a 
colden  altar,  and  a  couch  for  the  god,  but  no 
ma^e ;  the  lowest  story  had  an  image  of  gold, 
MttiDK  npon  a  golden  throne  and  stool  behind 
a  golden  altar,  on  which,  at  the  great  annual 
featival,  1000  pounds  of  incense  were  consumed. 
The  aat^courts  of  this  chamber  had  Tarions 
•Itara  for  sacriftcee.  Although  the  material 
(partiy  of  sun-dried  brick)  seems  frail,  a  tower- 
ing mass  of  the  edifice,  measuring  at  the  base 
above  2000  feet  from  east  to  west,  has  hitherto 
defied  the  ravagea  of  time,  and  can  be  seen  from 
Biilah,  more  than  6  miles  off  (in  32°  28^  N.  L.), 


in  the  Birs  Kimrod,  at<  local  tradition  (following 
Gen.  10 :  10)  calls  the  monument.  These  ruins 
reach  only  to  baV  the  height  of  the  old  building, 
the  npper  fonr  or  five  stories  having  long  since 
fallen  down,  and  covered  and  defaced  the  lower 
portions ;  but  out  of  the  uppermost  of  them,  at 
a  height  of  200  feet,  there  rises  a  solid  pillar  of 
the  finest  brick  masonry  28  feet  broad  and  35 
feet  high.  The  destruction  of  this  colossal  tern- 
pie  was  a  gradual  work.  Xerxes  appears  to 
nave  broken  and  robbed  the  highest  stories, 
although  Herodotus  still  saw  the  eight,  and 
their  grandeur  so  impressed  Alexander  that  he 
resolveil  to  rebuild  the  parts  destroyed.  After 
two  months  labor  10,000  workmen  bad  so  far 
removed  the  rubbish  of  previous  ruins  that  the 
foundation  was  clear.  The  work  was  then 
checked  by  the  premature  death  of  the  Macedo- 
nian hero,  and  the  temple  shared  the  niin  of  the 
city.  Large  masses  of  the  walls,  colored  and 
vitrified,  afford  marks  of  at  least  a  partial  de- 
struction by  fire  (but  not  by  lightning).  J.  CI. 
Riess  was  the  first  travelfer  who  (Deo.  1811) 
discovered  and  described  this  old  monnrocntl 
The  eastern  bank  of  the  river  was  first  built  up 
by  Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar  {Bero*. 
ap.  Joteph.  Ant.  10,  11,  1).  Under  those  men- 
archs  an  immense  wall,  20  feet  broad  and  100 
feet  high,  was  constructed  about  11  miles  above 
the  city,  and  reaching  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tigris  where  they  approach  nearest  to  each 
other,  as  a  security  against  a  possible  invasion 
of  the  Medes.  Nebuchadnezzar  also  enriched 
the  temple  of  Belus  with  the  trophies  of  his 
victories,  built  new  temples,  as  some  preserved 
inscriptions  testify  (Bawlimon,  in  the  Journ.  of 
the  Asiat.  Soc.  XII.  2,  p.  476),  and  otherwise 
adorned  the  old  city.  But  in  addition  to  all  this 
he  laid  out  the  new  city  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  where  his  father  bad  previously  built  a 
palace.  The  whole  city  formed  a  square  of  480 
stadia  (according  to  Herodotus,  whose  statement 
Ker  Porter  confirms.  See  Bitter,  Erdk.  XL 
901.  Diod.  2,  7,  says  360  stadia.  But  Herod, 
may  have  oonfonnded  the  extent  of  Babylon 
with  that  of  Nineveh,  which  was  larger.  See 
Duncker,  Gesoh.  d.  A.  I.  471,  n.  5,  and  269). 
An  immense  wall  surrounded  the  city,  at  the 
lowest  estimate  350  feet  high  and  87  thick  (Jer. 
51 :  12,  58),  so  that  two  spans  of  horses,  four 
abreast,  could  easily  pass  each  other  behind  the 
battlements.  It  was  built  of  burnt  brick  and 
bitumen,  with  alternate  layers  of  reeds,  and  sur- 
mounted with  250  towers,  of  which  there  were 
more  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  side,  this  lat- 
ter being  better  protected  by  bogs;  the  entire 
wall  was  snrroundod  by  a  broad  deep  trench 
filled  with  water  from  the  river.  The  city  was 
entered  by  a  hundred  gates,  the  posts,  wings 
and  beams  of  which  were  of  brass  (Jer.  45  :  2). 
The  ruins  of  Mudjelliba,  in  the  N.  E.  section  of 
the  old  city,  furnish  a  good  idea  of  the  great 
strength  of  these  fortifications  (Bitter,  XI.  902, 
&e.).  The  city  was  protected  against  inunda- 
tions of  the  Euphrates  by  quays,  closed  in  with 
gates  of  brass,  from  which  walled  steps  led 
down  to  the  river.  The  two  parts  of  .the  citf 
were  connected  by  a  bridge,  built  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, of  stone  piers  and  a  moveable  floor  of 
«edar  and  palm  timber,  which  waa  removed  at. 
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night.    The  last  edifice  built  by  thii  Icing  was 
the  royal  castle,  located  near  bis  father's  palace 

tthe  ruins  of  'vrbicb  are  called  el  Earr  =  castle- 
lill).  It  occupied  a  space  of  30  stadia,  encloe- 
ing  vithin  its  high  walls,  besides  the  castle  and 
its  side-buildings,  gardens  and  pools.  Among  its 
chief  decorations  were  the  celebrated  hanging 
gardens,  constructed  of  a  suooession  of  terraces 
400  feet  square,  and  higher  than  the  towers  on 
the  city  walls,  and  watered  by  means  of  pumps 
from  toe  river.  They  were  designed  to  recon- 
cile Queen  Artemis  to  the  contrast  between  the 
flat  plain  of  Babylon  and  the  beautiful  hills  of 
her  native  Media.  These  gardens  commanded 
a  view  of  the  entire  city  and  oircamjacent  plain* 
(Dan.  4  :  27).  Although  the  area  within  the 
walls  may  not  have  been  built  up,  but  may  have 
had  naroerous  gardens,  and  even  cultivated 
fields  IViod.  2,  7  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  18,  17  ;  Onrt.  5, 
1. 2C,  &a.)  in^be  centre,  it  could  nevertheless  be 
called  "the  great  Babylon,"  Ac,  ke.  {JoMph. 
AnU.  8,  6,  1 ;  Jer.  51 :  41 ;  Is.  13  :  19) ;  and 
there  may  be  no  ezaKeration  in  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  (1,  191)  that  Cyrus  had  stormed 
the  walls  some  time  before  the  oitiiens  in  the 
central  portion  were  aware  of  it.  In  extent, 
grandeur,  wealth,  art,  cultivation  and  learning 
It  was  the  first  city  of  Northern  Asia ;  but  it 
also  surpassed  all  others  in  wickedness  (Is.  14  : 
11;  47:1;  Jer.  51:39;  I>an.5:l;  «/r/.5:l). 
Aiier  a  tedious  siefra  the  city  was  taken  by 
Cyrus  in  538  or  539  B.  C.  (Is.  34;  Dan.  5  ;  Jer. 
60).  It  was  stormed  a  second  time,  during  an 
insurrection,  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  after  a  siege 
of  19  months.  Darius  rased  the  walls,  filled  the 
trenches,  and  depopulated  the  city.  Xerxes 
plundered  the  temple  of  Belas.  Alexander's 
thwarted  attempt  to  restore  its  grandeur  only 

£ut  the  disturbed  ruins  into  greater  confusion, 
lut  the  founding  of  Seleuoia  blasted  all  hope 
of  restoring  Babylon  (Plin.  H.  N.  6,  30).  In- 
deed Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  el  Maduin  and  Kufa, 
and  even  the  bridges  of  Bagdad,  40  miles  north, 
were  chiefly  built  of  its  stones,  which  still  con- 
tinue an  article  of  traffic.  It  is  amazing  that  at 
the  distance  of  2000  years  so  much  rubbish  re- 
mains. No  vegetation  adorns  the  soil;  wild 
beasts  prowl  there ;  and  its  ruins  are  most  deso- 
late. Thus  completely  have  divine  prophecies 
been  fulfilled  (Is.  13  :  19.  Ac.;  14 :  4,  12;  46  : 
1,  &o. ;  Jer.  51 :  37).  In  addition  to  authorities 
^eady  quoted  ofr.  RosenmUller's  Bib.  Arohiiol. 
I.  2,  &c.,  especially  for  a  plan  of  the  city. 

There  was  another  Babt/lon  in  Egypt,  founded 
by  Babylonians  who  settled  along  the  Nile  after 
the  Persian  invasions,  but  it  is  nowhere  alluded 
to  in  the  Bible ;  1  Pet.  5  :  13  refers  to  ancient 
Balylon,  a  portion  of  whose  rains  was  occupied 
by  Jews.  Ruxtscbi.* 

Babylonia,  the  Greek  and  Roman  name  of 
the  country  called  in  the  0.  T.  "  the  land  of  the 
Chaldteant"  (Jer.  24 : 5 ;  25  :  12 ;  Ezek.  12  :  13) 
or  Shinar  (the  name  always  found  upon  native 
inscriptions),  designates  the  territory  lying 
along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  from  the  point 
where  they  approach  nearest  to  each  other  to 
the  Persian  gulf,  having  Mesopotamia  (Aram) 
and  Assyria  on  the  north  and  Arabia  on  the 
west  As  Babylon  became  the  centre  of  an 
Asiatic  empire,  it  was  all  called  "Babylonia" 


in  a  wider  sense ;  of  this,  bowerer,  we  shall  act 
now  speak.  Shinar  proper  oommencee  about 
100  miles  above  the  mouths  of  the  Eophrate* 
and  Tigris.  It  is  a  broad  plain  of  rich  brown 
soil,  quietly  traversed  by  the  Enpbrates,  whilst 
the  narrower  Tigris,  often  pressing  through  • 
rocky  channel,  and  swollen  by  the  mountain  tor* 
rents  of  Iram,  rushes  more  turbulently  towards 
the  sea.  It  was  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  200 
and  300  fold  of  grain,  and  an  abundance  of 
palms  and  tamarisks  (Herodot.  1,  193;  Bern, 
ap.  Synkell.  28 ;  JTenoph.  Anab.  2,  3),  althoogh 
it  produced  no  timbet^trees.  The  kingdom  of 
Persia  derived  one-third  of  its  revenues  from 
Babylonia  [Herodot.  1, 192).  This  great  fertility 
must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  annual  inunda- 
tions  of  its  two  rivers,  which  however  are  far 
less  regular  and  gentle  than  those  of  the  Nile. 
The  Tigris  often  becomes  a  devastating  flood, 
covering  the  entire  adjacent  plain.  As  a  pro- 
tection against  these  ruinous  inundations,  dara% 
innumerable  canals,  and  large  basins  were  con- 
structed, to  turn  the  flood  into  various  channds 
and  convert  its  waters  into  flsrtiliiing  streaaM 
(Herodot.  1,  179,  &o.;  Arrian.  Alee.  7,  21,  &o.). 
The  first  canals  were  about  20  or  30  miles  above 
Babylon ;  they  admitted  the  lareest  ships,  and 
connected  both  rivers.  One  of  <£e  basins  built 
by  Nebuchadneizar  near  Sepharvaim,  was  420 
stadia  in  circumference  (Heri>dot.  1, 185)  and  35 
feet  deep  (Diod.  2,  9) ;  he  also  engaged  in  otb« 
works  for  the  improvement  of  the  channels  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  securi^  of  the  district  throogjl 
which  they  passed  (Eu»m.  Chnm,  56,  ed.  Aveh.; 
Herodot.  1,  193 ;  Euteb.  pr.  ee.  9,  41,  4o.).  The 
country  was  densely  populated,  as  coontless 
mounds  of  rains  still  existing,  and  the  sorviiing 
names  of  numerous  cities  (Erech,  Aocad,  Chains, 
Sippara,  &c.)  testify;  but  being  infested  with 
Arab  robbers  it  is  shunned  by  travellers,  B. 
Fraser  being  the  only  one  who  has  ventured 
through  it  (see  RiUer,  Erdk.  XI.  847,  861,  891, 
962,  and  Duncker,  Gescb.  d.  Alterth.  134). 
Burnt  and  sun-dried  brick,  and  bitumen — whi<» 
still  abounds  near  Hit— were  the  common  mate< 
rial  used  in  building  (Gen.  11:3;  Sitter,  XL 
749).  The  inhabitant*  of  Shinar  belonged  to 
the  Shemitie  raoe,  spoke  a  Shemitio  dialect— the 
Aramaio  or  Chaldseio  (Knobel,  YdlkerL  d.  Oeib 
166)— and  were  called  Chasdim,  or  Chaldamu, 
a  parte  potiori,  after  one  of  the  chief  and  oldest 
nations  of  the  land  (although  Arabian  and 
Cushite  tribes  also  at  times  abode  there,  Osn. 
10  :  10),  who  occupied  the  S.  W.  part  of  it 
(Ptol.  5,  20),  were  probably  the  builders  of 
Babylon  (Ktiobel,  346,  166),  and  ruled  there 
about  2000  B.  C.  (DumAer,  I.  122).  The  (a- 
tility  and  other  natural  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  favorable  to  architecture  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  <  The  Babylonians  therefore 
excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  garment^ 
&c.  (Josh.  7  :  21).  The  rains  of  their  cities 
abound  in  out  stones,  gems,  rings,  ornamented 
glass,  and  even  bronxes.  They  mso  maintained 
an  extensive  commerce  vrith  countries  Iving  east 
and  west  The  Euphrates  brought  down  the 
productions  of  Armenia  (Herodot.  1, 184);  tbeii 
caravans  travelled  to  the  coasts  of  Pbcenioia, 
and  brought  back  the  commodities  of  the  west; 
and  their  trade  extended  eastward  to  the  furthee 
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lerden  of  Arabia,  possibly  even  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  (Is.  43  :  14;  Ezek.  16:29;  17:4; 
Auchi/l.  Pen.  52,  &o.).  The  importance  of 
tkeir  commerce  is  more  clearly  ehown  by  the 
leneral  cuireDcy  of  their  coins,  measures  and 
mif^ts  in  the  whole  ancient  world,  to  the  age 
of  the  Bomans.  The  standard  of  their  system 
wu  a  cnbe  of  rain-water  =  a  talent,  each  side 
iwtsarin^;  an  eU  {Bdekh,  Metrol.  Untersuoh., 
Berl.  1838|.  We  can  easily  comprehend  how 
luary  and  demoralizing  habits  increased  with 
tteir  [a-oeperity.  They  anointed  their  bodies 
with  myrrh,  and  oyer  a  linen  shirt  wore  a  wool- 
len garment,  bound  round  the  loins  with  a 
girdle,  and  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  outside 
of  this  a  white  mantilla.  They  wore  long  hair 
with  a  band  (Ezek.  23  :  15),  and  each  one  bad 
a  (ignet  ring  and  carved  staff,  with  an  orna- 
BMoted  head  (Herodot.  1,  195 ;  Slrabo,  746). 
Who  has  not  heard  of  their  proficiency  in  as- 
tnmomy  and  astrology  (Is.  47  :  13  ;  Dan.  2  :  2, 
&0.),  to  which  their  bright  expansive  heavens 
iovited  them,  and  in  which  they  surpassed  even 
the  Efcyptians?  They  discovered  the  zodiac, 
diTided  the  vreeks  into  7  days,  corresponding 
with  the  quarters  of  the  moon,  ko.  (Ideler, 
"Stemk.  d.  Ohald.,"  in  d.  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad. 
1814, 1815).  The  priesthood  especially  devoted 
tliemtelves  to  this  science,  and  made  it  the  basis 
of  the  relio-ion  of  the  country  (2  Kings  23  :  5-7 ; 
Stn.  4  :  4;  Diod.  2,  30).  Their  astronomical 
obserTations,  recorded  on  tiles,  and  preserved  in 
the  temple  of  Belus,  extend  to  2000  B.  C.  (KaU 
IMen.  ap.  Simplic.  ad  Arutot.  de  coelo  II.  123  ; 
FUn.  H.  N.  7,  57).  The  written  characters  of 
their  language  were  equally  celebrated,  and 
Qntefund  (Zieitsohr.  f,  d.  Kunde  d.  Morgenl.  1, 
2,3;  n.  Beitr.  i.  ErlUut  d.  bab.  Keilschr., 
Hannover,  1840),  and  more  recently  Rawlinson, 
have  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  decipher 
tbem.  They  may  have  been  the  type  of  the 
tabsequent  Hebrew,  Phoenician  and  Oreek  al- 
phabets. For  the  hiitory  of  Babylonia  see 
ChaUcauu.  Rvetsohi.* 

Babyloman  CaptiTitr.— In  740  B.  C.  Tig- 
kth-Pileier  carried  captive  to  Assyria  the  peo- 
ple dwelling  east  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the 
nerthem  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
15 :  29.  The  opinion  that  a  similar  expatriation 
took  place  under  Phul  rests  upon  a  misappre- 
hension of  1  Chron.  5  :  26).  A  similar  aoom 
befell  the  entire  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  under 
Stlmaneser,  in  720  B.  C,  who  removed  them  to 
the  north  of  Assyria  (to  Chalonitis  and  Oausa- 
Bitis,  the  present  Kauschan)  and  the  mountains 
of  Jledia,  Koordistan  (2  Kings  17  :  6 ;  18  :  11), 
umI  lettled  their  land  with  Syrians  and  Baby- 
jooians  (2  Kings  17  :  24).  Nebuchadnezzar 
ttfiicted  the  same  punishment  upon  Jadah  150 
Years  later.  Such  deportations  have  always 
been  found  the  most  effectual  means  of  breaking 
the  strength  of  a  conquered  people.  As  early 
tt  597  B.  C.  Jeboiakim,  his  family,  the  chief 
<itizens  of  Jerusalem,  with  others,  were  carried 
to  Babylonia  (2  Kings  24 :  8,  Ac.),  about  10,000 
|v  til.  (Jer.  52 :  28  says  3023.  which  must  be 
*■  error  of  the  copyist.  Hitzig's  opinion  (on 
Jer,  p.  424,  Ac.)  that  this  number  refers  merely 
tt  (he  captives  taken  from  the  city  seems  im- 
poUble.    See  Moudam.)    The  land  wae  stiU 


farther  depopulated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  586 
B.  C.  after  the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah  (see  Art.). 
Nebusaradan,  an  officer  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
pursued  the  work  of  devastation,  but  found  in 
the  metropolis  only  832  men  worth  transporting 
(Jer.  52 :  29) ;  the  most  honorable  of  these  were 
slain  (Jer.  52:  10;  39:6,  &c.),  leaving  only 
those  of  the  lowest  class  to  cultivate  the  land  (2 
Kings  25  :  11,  22).  The  same  officer,  5  years 
later,  found  745  more  Jews  (Jer.  42  :  5)  who 
seemed  dangerous,  and  transported  them.  Thus 
was  the  land  stripped  of  all  its  influential  inha- 
bitants, who  were  either  carried  away  captive, 
or  had  fled  from  the  face  of  the  enemy  to  other 
countries  (Jer.  40 :  1,  4o.,  Ac.).  The  Bubylo- 
nian  captivity,  therefore,  which  partW  began  in 
597  B.  C.,  and  became  general  in  586,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 
538,  or  until  he  permitted  them  to  return,  536, 
embraces  a  period  of  50  or  60  years,  the  time 
indicated  in  Dan.  9  :  27.  The  70  years  of  Jere- 
miah (25 :  11 ;  29 :  10)  include  the  whole  period 
of  the  Chaldiean  subjugation,  stated  in  round 
numbers,  so  as  to  correspond  with  a  sabbatical 
cycle  (comp.  2  Chron.  36  :  21 ;  Duncker,  Oeech. 
d.  Alterth.  I.  452,  Ac.),  or  the  period  of  a  man's 
life  (as  in  Is.  23  :  15.  Ez.  29  :  11  curtails  the 
period  to  40  years).  Of  these  exiles  only  a  few 
were  properly  "captives,"  like  Jeboiakim  (2 
Kings  25  :  27)  and  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  25  :  7, 
Ao.),  vrith  whom  some  others  may  have  beea 
imprisoned  (Is.  42  :  22;  43  :  28;  51 :  14,  23; 
52:  5,  Ac.).  The  sufferings  of  all  the  rest,  bow- 
ever,  were  exceedingly  severe.  Jerusalem  was 
devastated,  the  temple  and  the  ark  in  ruins,  the 
nation  sundered.  Scattered  along  the  canals  of 
Egypt  and  rivers  of  Babylonia,  along  the  Gabo- 
ras  of  Mesopotamia  and  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the 
fugitives  and  exiles  were  abandoned  to  the 
moumfbl  remembrance  of  David's  glory,  the 
heart-rending  contemplation  of  Israel's  down- 
fall, and  the  malicious  derision  of  their  enemies 
(Lam.  4:19;  5:5.9;  Is.  51:19;  Ezek.  33: 
27;  P8.123:4;  137;  l8.50:6;  54:7).  Thpir 
sufferings  abated  somewhat,  of  course,  as  they 
became  engaged  in  agriculture,  traffic,  and  other, 
pursuits,  and  so,  gradually,  made  a  home  of  the 
strange  land.  Some  acquired  wealth,  and  won 
the  confidence  of  the  heathen  rulers  (Daniel, 
Tobias,  Esther,  Ac).  They  were  even  allowed 
to  form  congregations,  and  have  their  own  elders 
and  religious  services  (Ezek.  14 : 1 ;  20 : 1) ;  but, 
the  temple  being  destroyed,  they  could  offer  no 
sacrifices,  and  had  to  content  themselves  with 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  (see  Syna- 
gogue). That  they  did  not  fall  a  prey  to  doubt- ' 
ing  and  despair,  and  abandon  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  but  clung  as  well  to  their  sorrow  over 
Jerusalem's  doom  as  to  hope  in  divine  deliver- 
ance, must  be  attributed  partly  to  the  influence 
and  efforts  of  the  prophets  whom  Ood  raised  up 
in  their  midst  (Jeremiah,  chapts.  29  and  40; 
Ezekiel  (see  Art.),  and  Isaiah,  chapts.  40-66), 
and  partly  to  the  personal  character  of  the  ex- 
iles. They  were,  furthermore,  accompanied  by 
a  large  number  of  priests,  their  past  conflicts 
and  trials  had  increased  their  religious  suscep- 
tibility, and  the  fulfilment  of  the  dreadful  pro- 
phecy of  Judah's  downfall,  at  once  rebuked  their 
unbelief  of  Qod's  (hreatenings,  and  strengthened 
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their  fkith  in  his  promises.  The  more  dreary, 
therefore,  their  existing  circamstances  might  be, 
the  more  earDestly  did  they  look  to  Jehovah,  as 
their  own  covenanted  God,  for  help.  Thie 
spirit  uttered  itself  through  their  prophets  (Jer. 
31 ;  33 ;  to.),  bound  them  more  closely  together, 
kept  them  distinct  from  the  heathen  around 
them,  tind  promoted  their  oatioDal  purification. 
Some  indeed  abandoned  themselves  to  folly  and 

faganism  (Jer.  44;  Ezek.  14  :  3,  ke.;  33  :  31 ; 
8.  57 ;  65,  A;o. ;  Duneker,  p.  478) ;  others,  whilst 
adhering  outwardly  to  their  religion,  murmured 
and  fell  (Is.  58 ;  45  :  9 ;  49  :  24;  51  :  12,  *o.). 
Nevertheless  a  holy  seed  remained  who  bore 
their  chastisements  meekly,  in  whom  affliction 
was  sanctified,  and  who  were  the  hope  of  Israel 
(is.  50:10;  51:1,7;  57:1;  Knobd  on  Is., 
366,  dbc).  Sincere  repentance,  a  return  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  fervent  prayer,  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  heathen  practices,  a  more  pro- 
found apprehension  of  the  destiny  of  Israel  as 
the  messenger  of  salvation  to  all  nations,  and 
exclusive  hope  in  Ood,  were  the  great  character- 
iatics  of  the  sincere  Jews  of  this  period  of 
affliction.  Hence  the  leal  with  which  these 
Beised  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  beloved 
home  and  rebuild  the  temple,  granted  by  Cyrus 
(see  Art. ;  Ezra  1:3;  7  :  13),  whilst  those  who 
had  grown  rich  in  their  captivity,  and  yielded 
to  its  temptations,  were  content  to  remain. 
Those  who  returned  were  chiefly  of  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Ezra  2 ;  Neh.  7) ;  hence 
the  name  Jcat  became  the  predominant  title  of 
the  whole  nation.  Doubtless  members  oi  the 
ten  tribes  may  have  joined  the  returning  party 
(Luke  2  :  36 ;  Jer.  50  :  4, 17,  19, 33 ;  Ezek.  37  : 
15,  to.),  and  possibly  the  re-settlement  of  Gali- 
lee was  effected  mainly  by  such  {Eaold,  Oesoh. 
Isr.  III.  2,  p.  100,  to.).  But  the  most  of  those 
who  had  been  deported  at  an  earlier  period  re- 
mained in  Eastern  Asia,  and  early  merged  with 
the  inhabitants  of  their  new  abode  (Joseph.  Ant. 
10,  5,  2).  To  identify  them  with  the  Indians  of 
America  (J.  Adair,  M.  Noah,  Worthley,  to.) 
is  purely  romantic,  and  even  the  hypothesis  of 
Ih.  Grant,  which  finds  them  in  the  Nestorians 
(see  Art.),  is  untenable  (Robinson,  Review  of 
Grant's  hypoth.,  Bib.  Repos.  Oct  1841,  Jan. 
1842 ;  Ritter,  Erdk.  IX.  1029,  &o.;  X.  241,  Ac.; 
XI.  596,  to.).  They  may  rather  be  traced  in 
numerous  Jewish  colonies  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia  (where,  after  the  secona  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  academies  were  so  re- 
nowned), Arabia,  and  even  India  and  China. 
(In  reference  to  the  condition,  ^.,  of  those  who 
returned,  see  Jews.)  Rditschi.* 

Babylu,  St.,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Deoius  (Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.  39). 
Tradition  adorned  his  history  with  variooa  mar- 
vels (see  Chrytost,  Horn,  de  S.  Bab.). 

Baccanaruts,  or  Regidaied  Cletgy  of  the 
faith  of  Jesus,  were  among  the  organizations 
which  aimed  at  restoring  the  Order  of  Jesuits 

i suppressed  in  1773),  under  new  names  and 
brins.  Their  leader,  Baccanari  (or  Paccanari), 
of  Val  Sanina,  near  Trent,  first  a  tradesman, 
then  a  soldier,  having  been  badly  treated  by  bis 
as8oci6,  became  seriously  inclined.  He  returned 
to  the  castle  of  Angelo,  Rome,  where  he  had 
been  previously  statumed  m  a  sergeant,  and 


there  exhibited  his  piooa  sererities.    He  wat 

introduced  into  the  fraternity  founded  by  tba 
Jesuit  Caravita,  who  had  formed  a  plan  for 
restoring  his  Order.  Baocanari  became  the 
leader  of  this  movement.  He  founded  a  society 
near  Spoleto.  They  assumed  the  Jesuit  dress, 
and  the  three  nmple  monastic  vows.  Baccanari 
then  repaired  to  Pius  VI.,  who  was  in  Florenes^ 
as  the  prisoner  of  France.  The  Pope  received 
him  kindly,  conferred  some  special  privileges 
upon  the  new  organization,  and  commended  tb« 
exiled  Jesuits  to  his  care.  Baccanari  returned 
to  Rome  (1799),  and  was  imprisoned  in  Angelo. 
His  society,  however,  spread.  They  assumed 
the  fourth  vow,  peculiar  to  Jesuits,  of  »itir« 
subordination  to  tne  Pope.  After  bis  release  he 
went  again  to  Florence,  and  from  thence,  at  the 
Pope's  suggestion,  to  Vienna,  where  he  effected 
a  blending  of  his  society  with  that  of  the  Bearf 
ofJestis,  and  became  general  of  the  whole.  The 
movement  extended  to  France,  England,  and 
Holland.  But  ere  long  the  members  fell  out 
with  Baccanari  himselt,  and  refused  obedience 
^1803).  Early  in  1814  the  society  expired,  and 
Its  members  joined  the  restored  order  of  Jesuits. 

Hnuoo.* 
BacOB,  Soger  (Robert),  belongs  to  the  start 
of  the  first  magnitude,  whieh  shone  amid  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  ^  Rare  talents, 
with  a  great  amount  of  Teaming  and  expe* 
rience,  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  doctor 
mirabilis  among  his  ootemporaries.  He  wae 
bom  at  Ilohester,  in  England,  A.  D.  1214,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  He  early  die* 
covered  the  defects  of  the  reigning  schools,  and 
opposed  with  all  bis  power  their  meohanioel 
and  frigid  treatment  of  the  sciences,  their  use> 
loss  subtleties  and  oasoistries,  and  the  super* 
ficiality  with  which  the  stady  ot  the  laneuages 
and  of  the  natural  soienoee  was  pursuei  He 
was  filled  with  reformatory  ideas.  Protestantism 
manifests  itself  almost  as  (^arly  in  him  as  ia 
any  of  the  Reformers  before  the  Reformation. 
He  regards  undue  reverence  for  a  fallible  and 
unworthy  authoriijf  and  established  custom, 
-among  the  first  and  greatest  hindrances  to  the 
investigation  of  truth.  Not  that  he  rejected  mil 
authority,  and  substituted  unbridled  freedom  ia 
its  stead.  "  I  speak  not,"  he  says,  "  of  well- 
grounded  and  trae  authority,  whieh  God  has 
transferred  to  the  Church,  or  which  result  from 
actual  merit  and  worth,  as  found  among  the 
holv  philosophers  and  prophets,  who  piously 
BD<1  zealously  investigated  wisdcwi ;  but  of  £alse 
and  arrogant  authority,  springing  from  thirst  of 
power  and  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude." 
such  authority  be  assailed  in  every  way.  Be- 
sides, he  thought  we  should  not  allow  ourselvee 
to  be  enslaved  by  respeot  for  the  Church  fetheva 
and  the  philosophers.  "  They  have  not  only 
permitted  and  advised  ns  to  change  what  is 
humanly  imperfeo^  but  have  set  the  example  in 
doine  so  with  their  own  teachings.  Had  they 
Uvea  until  now,  they  would  have  improved  ana 
changed  much  more." — "  If  I  had  the  power,  I 
would  bum  all  the  books  of  Aristotle,  for  it  is 
only  loss  of  time  to  study  them,  and  a  cause 
of  error  and  of  increased  ignorance."  This  he 
said  with  special  reference  to  the  oorrnpted  text 
of  these  books.    Ue  assigned  to  the  »>riptarM 
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the  highest  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and 
Cburcb  goTernment,  althoagh  be  did  not  clearly 
ie«  their  bearing  upon  the  organization  then 
prerailing.  "  All  wisdom,"  he  says,  "  as  to  its 
principle  and  source,  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tgres ;  of  which  canon  law  and  philosophy  are 
the  derelopment."  Attributing  the  prevailing 
erils  of  his  time  to  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures, 
lie  exhorted  the  laity  to  the  diligent  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  original  languages,  because 
it  could  only  be  righSy  understowi  in  these. 
And  as  grammar  had  bteen  much  neglected,  be 
prepared  ooe,  in  order  to  make  the  nnderstand- 
ing  of  the  Bible  easier,  and  rashly  promised  to 
impart,  in  three  days,  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
requisite  languages,  that  all  might  read  the 
Scriptures  in  tbem.  By  calling  attention  to  the 
miitakes  of  the  Vulgate,  he  succeeded  in  having 
tn  improved  edition  of  it  published,  by  Hugo 
a  S.  Caro.  —  He  regarded  mathematics  as  the 
first  of  the  sciences,  which  preceded  and  pre- 
pared for  all  the  others,  because  we  know  the 
apiritaal  and  eternal  only  through  the  material 
tad  temporal.  He  spent  large  sums  of  money 
to  educate  fit  young  men,  and  urged  missionaries 
tottody  geography  and  ethnography.  The  natu- 
ral nciences  had  his  personal  pre^rence.  His 
tendency,  as  an  Englishman,  as  well  as  bis  pecu- 
liar talentK,  led  him  to  regard  the  practical  as 
the  end  which  everything  else  must  serve,  and 
eqierience  was  for  him  the  best  test  of  touth. 
There  is  no  branch  of  the  natural  sciences  which 
he  did  not  investigate  with  zeal.  A  glance  at 
the  list  of  his  works  shows  this,  most  of  which 
are  anpoblisbed;  several  of  them  have  been 
.  discovered  by  V.  Cousin.  It  is  said  that  many 
eopiesof  tbem  were  at  one  time  spread  throughout 
England.  They  are  composed  of  grammatical, 
mathematical,  physical,  optical,  geographical, 
astronomical,  chronological  chemical,  magical, 
bgiciil,  metaphysical,  ethical,  medical,  theologi- 
'*I  (e.  g..  Victory  of  Christ  oyer  Anti-Christ), 
philological,  and  miscellaneous  treatises.  He 
improved  the  calendar,  and  expressed  views 
eonceming  it  which  were  approved  afterwards 
by  Copernicus.  He  studied  the  science  of  per- 
ipective,  prepared  burning  mirrors  (at  one  of 
Vhicb  be  labored  for  three  years),  and  telescopes. 
The  properties  of  gunpuwderwere  known  to  him, 
tad  he  even  anticipated  our  steamboats  and 
■team-engines  (see  4th  chapter  of  the  treatise  De 
SecrelU  Operibua  Arlis  et  NaturcB).  But  far  as 
Bacon  was  above  and  beyond  bis  age,  be  was 
Bevertbelcss  in  one  respect  a  true  child  of  it,  viz., 
in  bis  faith  in  alchemy  and  astrology.  He  believed 
that  base  metals  could  be  changed  into  noble 
ones,  and  even  into  gold,  and  ascribed  to  the 
(tan  a  very  decided  influence  on  man  and 
haman  affairs.  For  this  reason  he  constructed 
astronomical  tables,  which  exhibited  all  the 
movements  of  the  planets  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  so  that  the  causes  of 
j^  things  could  be  contemplated  on  them. 
Thi8_  may  have  given  the  envy  of  the  brothers 
of  bis  Order  an  opportunity  to  persecute  him. 
At  the  advice  of  his  teacher  and  patron,  Robert 
Oreathead,  he  had  joined  the  Franciscans.  He 
*as  at  first  forbidden  by  tbem,  under  severe 

roahy,  to  make  known  any  of  his  writings. 
v«*  only  after  being  repeatedly  solicited  by 


the  Pope  to  divnige  the  medicines  which  be 
considered  so  important,  that  he  secretly  sent 
a  pupil  to  Bome  with  one  of  his  larger  works 
and  mathematical  instruments.  He  explained 
his  principles  and  views  in  six  books,  without 
any  systematic  arrangement.  His  design  failed, 
as  is  supposed,  to  induce  the  Pope  to  correct  the 
evils  which  had  crept  into  the  Church.  On  the 
complaint  of  the  Franciscans,  he  was  charged 
with  being  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  was 
cast  into  prison  as  a  sorcerer.  He  applied  in 
vain  for  aeliverance  to  Nicholas  IV.,  the  8uo> 
cessor  of  his  patron,  Clement  IV.  It  was  only 
after  ten  years'  imprisonment  that,  through  the 
intercession  of  several  men  in  power,  he  regained 
his  freedom.  He  returned  to  England,  and 
died  at  Oxford  in  1294,  after  he  hM  worthily 
closed  his  literary  labors  by  writing  a  com- 
pendium of  theological  studies.  His  great 
work  is:  Fratris  Rogeri  Bacon  Ordinit  mino- 
rum  opus  nuyiis  ad  Clementem  IV.,  ed,  S.  Jebb., 
Lond.  1733.  Of  less  importance  is  the  Epi»tola 
de  secretU  operibua  arttt  et  naiurce  et  de  nuUir 
taie  magice.  Op.  J.  Dee.  Hamb.  1618.  Impor- 
tant fragments  of  a  yet  unpublished  treatise: 
De  lau&  acriptum  aOera  in  Usserii  historia 
dogmaiica  de  scripturU,  ed.  Wharton,  Land. 
1690.  See  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  V.,  134,  &c; 
Seinrich  Bitter,  Geseh.  d.  Christ.  Pbilos.  IV., 
Thl.  S.  473,  eq.;  Erech  and  Oruber,  Encyklo- 
psodie.  YnoifitvLixii—Beck. 

Baden  (in  Aargan.  The  religious  conference 
of). — ^This  conference  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
errors  which  had  arisen  in  the  Swiss  confe- 
deracy, was  first  proposed  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Dr.  John  Faber.  His  friend  Dr.  Euk,  anxious 
to  retrieve  what  be  had  lost  in  his  contest  with 
Luther,  offered  himself  to  the  Diet  of  the  con- 
federacy (Aue.  1524,  and  Oct.  1525)  as  the 
champion  of  the  Romish  cause.  The  Diet  or- 
dered a  conference  at  Baden  in  March,  1526. 
Zwinsli,  expecting  no  good  result,  refused  to 
attend.  But  although  victory  could  not  be 
looked  for  in  the  circumstances,  CEcolampadias 
was  ready  to  defend  the  Reformation.  The  con- 
ference was  not  opened  until  Ma^  21st  (Whit- 
suntide). Abbot  Barnabas  of  Einsiedeln,  Dr« 
L.  Ber  of  Basle,  Knight  Stapfer  of  St.  Gallon, 
and  Magistrate  llonneger  of  Bremgarten  were 
chosen  presidents.  Two  secretaries  were  ap- 
pointed from  each  party,  besides  whom  no  one 
was  allowed,  on  pain  of  death,  to  note  down 
anything  that  transpired.  Seven  theses  for  dis- 
cussion were  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  church : 
concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  altar;  the 
mass;  the  adoration  of  Mary,  saints,  and  im- 
ages ;  purgatory ;  original  sin,  and  the  relation 
of  baptism  to  it.  Besides  Eck  and  CEcolampa- 
dius,  Berchtold  Haller  of  Bern,  Kessler  of  A^ 

Eenzell,  Burgauer  of  St.  Gallon,  Oecbsli  of  Scbra- 
ausen,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Both  parties  contended  warmly — neither  con- 
fessed itself  vanquished.  All  the  arrangementa 
were  so  planned  as  to  secure  the  victorr  to  the 
Romish  party.  Thomas  Murner  showed  special 
zeal  in  this  respect.  He  was  charged  with  fal- 
sifying the  Acts,  which  he  had  printed  in  Lu- 
zerne, but  Hottinger  refuted  this  charge.  After 
this  disputation  the  severest  measures  were 
adopted  against  the  ZwingUan  doctrine  and  its 
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adherents.  A  reaction  followed  in  different 
places,  until  the  disputation  at  Bern  (see  Art.) 
gave  a  more  fnvorable  turn  to  the  ReformatioD. 
(Comp.  Bullinger,  Ref.  Gesoh.  herausg.  von 
Eottinger  and  VSgdi,  Fraucnfeld,  838,  Bd.  1, 

F>.  531,  sq.;  Hatter,  Bibl.  der  Scbweizergeach. 
II.  No.  249-283 ;  Hottinger  (Forts,  t.  John  v. 
MtUler,  Qesch.  der  Eidgen.),  YII.  p.  83,  sq.; 
Herzog,  Leben  CEcolamp.  I.  p.  354,  sq.,  II.  p.  4, 
sq.;  Meine  Vorl.  Uber  Oesch.  der  Ref.  II.  p.  179, 
sq.j  Haqxnbach. — Beck. 

Baden,  Reformation  of,  &e — Although  Chris- 
tianity early  passed  beyond  Germany,  definite 
historical  data  concerning  its  spread  east  of  the 
Rhine  and  among  the  Vosgos  are  wanting  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  7th  and  beginning  of 
the  8th  century,  when  we  find  the  Alemanni 
mostly  converted.  The  accounts  of  the  earlier 
missionary  labors  of  Fridolin,  Trudprat  (640) 
and  Pirmius  (724),  lack  historical  authenticity, 
or  are  mixed  with  legendary  additions.  It  is 
certain  that  Strasburg  and  Constance,  which 
were  bishoprics  as  early  as  the  7th  century, 
planted  many  churches  and  cloisters  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rhine.  Boniface  and  the  Carlo- 
vingians  confirmed  the  union  of  single  churches 
with  the  papal  chair,  and  secured  for  the  Ger- 
man Church  the  full  authority  of  the  Romish. 
All  the  operations  of  the  Church  during  the 
middle  ages  were  carried  on,  politically,  under 
the  control  of  the  Maripaves  of  Baden,  Chur- 

Sfalz,  &c.,  and  ecclesiastically,  under  that  of  the 
iishops  of  WUriburg,  Speier,  Strasburg,  &o., 
all  included  in  the  limits  of  the  present  ^rand 
duchy  of  Baden.  The  counts  of  Zahringen 
erected  the  magnificent  minster  of  Freiburg  in 
the  13th  or  14th  century ;  under  the  Austrian 
rule  the  University  of  Freiburg  was  founded 
(1456),  after  that  of  Heidelberg  (1386).  Both 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  intellectual  culture, 
but  both  also  awakened,  though  in  a  difierent  de- 
gree, the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  hierarchy  and  the  corruption  of 
the  clergy.  This  spirit  was  promoted  by  the 
"Friends  of  God"  (see  Art.).  We  will  not 
wonder  ^h  at  the  Reformation  found  a  well-pre- 
pared soil,  especially  in  the  Palatinate,  if  we 
remember  the  names  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
lectured  at  Heidelberg  in  1406,  Nicholas  von 
Jauer  (1417),  Matthew  v.  Cracow,  John  Weasel, 
Jacob  Wimpheling,  Reuchlin  and  Agricola. 
But  Freiburg  also  possessed  the  elements  of  a 
new  and  fresher  life  in  the  decades  preceding 
the  Reformation.  There  were  (1511)  Wolfgang 
Capito,  Ulrioh  Zasius,  Casper  Hedio,  Urban 
Regius,  and  others,  whose  names  soon  so  terri- 
fied the  Senate  that  it  thought  (1525)  of  erasing 
them  from  the  matriculation  book.  We  also  find 
in  Ueiddberg  quite  a  number  of  distinguished 
young  men,  who  subsequently  became  orna- 
ments of  the  university,  and  influential  instra- 
ments  of  Church  reformation:  Melanchthon, 
Bucer,  Brenz,  Schnepf,  Billican,  Frecht,  and 
others.  Luther's  disputation  here  in  1518  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect.  In  1520  he  had  re- 
ceived from  John  von  Botzheim  in  Constance 
and  Casper  Hedio  (Heyd),  written  assurance  of 
their  approbation  of  his  work.  Ulrich  Zasius 
declared  that  he  regarded  the  writings  of  Luther 
B8  the  messages  of  aa  angeL    Urban  Regius, 


John  Eberlin,  Jacob  Otter,  John  Schwehel, 
Erhard  Schnepf,  BemhordGriebler,  Franz  Kolb, 
are  among  the  first evangelicalpreacbers, whilst 
among  the  nobility  Count  von  Wertheim,  on  the 
Main,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  in  Odenwald, 
the  Gemmingen  and  Sickingen  in  Kraicbeaa, 
Landsohad  and  others  on  the  Neckar,  received 
the  new  doctrines.  Whilst  a  crowd  of  sympsr- 
thising  clergy  assembled  around  Schnepf  at 
Wimpfen  anoGuttenberg  on  the  Neckar,  Schwe- 
hel, a  friend  of  Melanchthon,  labored  in  Pforz- 
heim and  ZweibrUcken.  After  he  hod  been 
driven  out  of  Pforzheim,  be  found  a  refuge  with 
Franz  von  Sickingen  on  the  Ebembur^  and 
first  introduced  the  German  mass  into  hia  pro- 
vince, and  then  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  forms. 
By  the  fall  of  Sickingen  the  armed  defence 
of  the  Reformation  was  withdrawn,  sod  tba 
ecclesiastical  renovations  commenced  in  this 
province  were  soon  brought  to  an  end.  Tb« 
elector  palsgrave,  Lewis,  although  personally  a 
friend  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  allowed  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  teachings  of  Brenz  and  Billic&o, 
who  were  then  Docentes  kt  Heidelberg.  Al- 
though they  were  not  condemned,  both  left  the 
Palatinate,  and  Brenz  commenced  his  labors  in 
Haller  Jacob  Otter,  a  pupil  of  Wimpheling, 
preached  at  Neckarsteinoan  in  the  service  of 
Knight  Hans  Landachad.  In  Salzfeld  we  find 
John  Gallus,  in  Merzingen  John  Rudolphi  of 
Oehringen,  in  Gemmingen  Bemhard  Gnebler, 
all  of  whom  in  1525  satosribed  the  syngramma 
tuevicum. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Bishops  of  Menix, 
Wurzburg,  and  Speier,  especially  after  the  Edict 
of  Worms,  should  oppose  the  evangelical  doo- 
trines.  In  Freiburg  about  2000  evangelii^l 
books  were  burned  before  the  minister.  Many 
of  the  clergy  and  learned  men,  who  were  in- 
clined towards  the  Reformation,  were  compelled 
to  flee.  Otto  Brunfels  preached  the  g<»P^ 
zealously  in  Neuenburg  on  the  Rhine,  defended 
Ilutten  against  Erasmus,  whom  he  charged  with 
departure  from  his  own  principles,  and  refated 
the  charges  brought  against  the  Reformation. 
He  also  had  to  flee,  and  went  first  to  Strasburg, 
then  to.  Bern.  In  Constance  the  edict  of  tho 
Emperor,  to  bum  the  writings  of  Luther,  could 
not  be  executed  on  account  of  the  menaces  of 
the  citizens.  John  Wanner,  who  revered  Luther, 
became  cathedral  preacher ;  Ambrose  Blaurer 
(see  art.)  labored  here  from  1522-25,  fur  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  Soon  the  old  and  the 
new  party  come  into  conflict.  At  Ueberlingen 
a  work  was  issued,  styled  "Heretics  around 
us,"  which  was  answered  by  several  troatises 
from  the  other  side.  In  Waldahut  the  gospel 
spread  rapidly  through  the  preaching  of^  Bal- 
thazar Hubmaier,  and  even  after  he  bad  been 
banished  by  the  Austrian  government  in  I524_ 
This  government  soon  bad  so  much  to  do  with 
the  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  that  it  could 
not  concern  itself  with  the  investigation  of  eccls* 
siastical  questions.  Although  the  in>urrection- 
ists  here  and  there  spoke  of  the  adniiDistration 
of  the  gospel,  holy  divine  right,  Ac,  still  their 
political  and  social  tendencies  were  too  promi- 
nent. At  the  request  of  the  Elector  lewn 
Melanchthon  and  Brenz  furnished  argumonts 
showing  that    the   Reformation  was  sot  tiM 
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of  tbe  nbellioa,  bat  the  most  •Seotnal 
I  against  it,  if  honestly  carried  oat.  Not- 
ittbttanding  this,  however,  foree  was  used 
IgUDst  force  in  the  Aostrian  part  of  Baden, 
MpeaaDy  in  Waldahut,  vrhere  Anabaptist  and 
nrolntiooarj  efforts  mixed  with  the  evangelical 
Borement,  and  soon  brought  the  latter  to  an 
end  (December,  1525).  Hubmaier  was  burnt 
It  Vienna ;  and  Pastor  Rebmanu  in  Oriesheim, 
who  took  not  the  least  part  in  the  insurrection, 
had  bis  eyes  pressed  out  with  an  iron  spoon 
nforember  12,  1525).— The  peace,  which  fol- 
Wed  the  suppression  of  the  peasants'  war,  was 
inproTed  by  the  Protestants  for  the  acoomplish- 
■Olt  of  their  ecclesiastical  changes.  At  the 
Diet  of  Speier,  1526,  Frani  Irenicas,  of  Ett- 
IbgGD,  who  accompanied  the  Margrave  Philip, 
preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
HiTgrave  Ernst,  otherwise  no  decided  adherent 
of  the  cause,  joined  in  the  demand  for  a  German 
Kational  Conncil,  and  for  the  removal  of  abases. 
Afker  the  close  of  the  Diet,  the  Reformation 
tpread  in  different  countries,  especially  in  Wer- 
tbeim,  in  the  lowlands  of  Baaen,  IMbrabeim, 
Snrlacb,  to.,  leven  in  the  Palatinate,  where  we 
Ind  the  evangelical  coart-preaober,  John  Qail- 
Ing,  who  had  been  expelled  from  WUrtemberg 
Vr  the  Austrian  government,  at  the  court  of  the 
Hector.  Nevertheless  Otter  was  compelled  to 
kave  NeckatBteinach  at  the  request  of  the 
Hector.  The  Margrave  Philip  also  listened  to 
(he  suggestions  of  the  opponents,  especially  to 
<fce  imperial  Vioe-Chancellor,  John  Faber,  for- 
■erly  Oeneral-Vicar  in  Constance,  and  desired 
Ibe  Protestants  to  reintroduce  many  ceremonies, 
Wticalarly  the  observance  of  Corpus  Christi 
Mj,  on  11  hicb  account  many  clergy  of  Baden  emi- 

Jated  to  Strasburg.  In  the  upper  countries  the 
nstrian  government  oontinued  its  opposition. 
In  freiburg,  Peter  Speyler,  preacher  at  Sohlatt, 
Ms  condemned  to  death,  ana  drowned  in  the  111. 
In  Constance,  the  Reformation  was  thoroughly 
inttodoced.  Since  February,  1525,  celibacy  was 
tbolished,  John  Zwick  was  appointed  preacher, 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  civil  authority 
tbrogatcd,  and  the  bishops,  together  with  the 
•lispter,  compelled  to  vacate  the  See,  and  retire 
to  MeersbnrK.  After  the  departure  of  the  ad- 
iwrvnts  of  the  old  doctrines  from  Constance, 
ptoaperity  and  order  reigned  in  the  city.  Great 
sttention  was  given  to  the  instruction  of  the 
y«ong;  a  German  hymn-book  was  published, 
(OBtaining  bymns  by  Luther,  Zwick,  Ambrose, 
•nd  Margaret  Blaurer.  When  at  the  Diet  of 
8p*i«r,  the  Catholic  party  insisted  upon  the 
uscntion  of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  forbid 
til  inoovations,  against  which  the  Evangelical 
pnrty  protuted.  Margrave  Philip  proposed, 
M  a  compromise,  that  the  income  of  the  higher 
OMTgy  should  not  be  lessened,  and  no  class  be 
"•tnrbed  in  the  practice  of  its  old  or  new  faith  ; 
wt  King  Ferdinand  would  yield  nothing.  In 
Angsbarg,-  1530,  Philip's  Chancellor,  Jerome 
"•has,  vainly  repeated  the  same  attempts. 
Constance,  which  here  joined  itself  to  the  con- 
fcwion  of  the  four  cities,  was  received  at  the 
•"d  of  the  year  into  the  Schmalcaldian  con- 
Weraey.  The  Reformation  made  rapid  progress 
te  FUrstenberg,  as  well  as  in  Kinzigtnal  and 
^'touui,  nndei  Count  William.  Ilanau-Lichten- 
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berg  alto  received  the  Reformation  in  1545, 
through  the  influence  of  Strasburg.  After  tha 
d^th  of  Margrave  Philip  the  country  was  divided 
in  1535 ;  the  northern  half  under  Marerave 
Ernst  became  mostly  Protestant ;  the  southern, 
through  the  influence  of  Bavarian  guardians, 
remained  Romish.  In  the  Upper  Palatinate  the 
Elector  Frederick  II.  (the  guardian  of  Otto 
Henry  after  the  death  of  Ciswis)  intrdduced 
(1545)  an  Evangelical  Church  discipline.  The 
Schmalcaldian  war  then  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Constance,  Gengen- 
bach,  Kinzigthal  and  Ortenau,  and  caused  it  to 
totter  for  a  long  time  in  the  other  countries. 
The  ban  of  the  empire  was  first  proclaimed 
(Aug.  1548)  against  Constance  for  not  accepting 
the  Interim.  The  city  was  besieged  by  the 
troops  of  the  emperor,  captured  after  coura^aa 
resistance,  and  the  Romish  worship  again  intro- 
duced. Numberless  citizens  emigrated  with 
their  preachers.  Religious  freedom,  so  often 
solicited  by  the  citizens,  was  not  granted  even 
after  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555). 
Jesuits  and  Capuchins  soon  extinguished  the 
fire  still  burning  under  the  ashes.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  in  FUrstenberg.  The  In- 
terinii  was  forcibly  introduced,  the  counts  were 
jesuitically  eSucated,  and  all  traces  of  Protest- 
antism  obliterated.  About  this  time  the  wife 
of  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  Jacobaa,  daughter 
of  Margrave  Philip  I.  of  Baden,  became  the  de- 
liverer of  Breni,  having  sent  couriers  to  warn 
Duke  Ulrich  of  the  reformer's  danger.  Ulrich 
aided  his  flight  to  Ilornberg,  where  Brenz  lived 
as  bailiff  from  1549-50.  The  Interim  was  forth- 
with introduced  into  the  Palatinate,  but  the 
people  loudly  murmured.  After  the  treaty  of 
Passau  and  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  the 
Margraves  Charles  II.  of  Baden-Durlnch  and 
Philibert  of  Baden-Baden  labored  zealously  to 
restore  the  Reformation,  and  were  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Duke  Christopher  of  WUrtemberg,  and 
his  theologians,  Jacob  Andrea  and  Jacob  Heep> 
brand.  Jlany  youths  were  sent  to  Basel  and 
Tubingen  to  study  theology,  schools  were  esta- 
blished, church  discipline  and  the  inspection  of 
the  clerey  were  introduced,  according  to  the 
WUrtemberg  synodical  decrees.  The  Elector 
Frederick  commenced  the  restoration  in  the 
Palotinate,  and  after  his  death  ( 1556)  his  nenhew 
Otto  Henry,  supported  by  John  Marbach  of 
Strasburg,  introduced  a  church  discipline  like 
that  of  WUrtemberg  and  Baden,  but  some  Swiss 
elements  soon  mixed  in  with  i<^  such  as  the  de- 
struction of  images,  Ac.  That  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  needed  reformation  was  generally 
acknowledged.  To  this  end,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Melanohthon,  Tieleman  Hcsshuss  of 
Rostock  was  called  to  it ;  the  Calvinistic  Pierre 
Boquin  was  associated  with  him.  Ilesshuss 
gave  frequent  offence  by  his  imperious  conduct, 
and  was  dismissed  in  1559.  Atter  the  death  of 
Otto  Henry,  under  the  Elector  Frederick  III. 
the  Swiss  confession  became  more  and  more 
dominant,  through  the  influence  of  Zwinglian 
counsellors.  The  Lutheran  officers  and  clergy 
vacated  their  posts,  the  theological  faculty  was 
filled  with  disciples  of  Calvin  (Ursinus,  Ac). 
The  images,  organs  and  altars  were  removed 
from  the  churches;  instead  of  the  host,  bread 
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iros  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper — all  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  people.  Although  the  Elector 
subscribed  the  Augsburg  ConfeKsion  at  Naum- 
burg  in  15C1,  he  introduced,  in  15G3,  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  (which  Olevianus  and  Drsinus, 
vith  bis  co-operation,  had  prepared),  against  the 
remonstrances  of  Duke  Christopher,  Margrave 
Charles,  and  Palsgrave  AVulfgang.  This  sup- 
planted those  of  Luther  and  Brenz.  The  con- 
ference at  Maulbronn,  April,  1564,  between 
Christopher  and  Frederick,  each  of  whom  had 
their  theologians  with  them,  rather  resulted  in 
greater  disunion  by  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1566, 
where  Frederick  was  assailed  for  bis  departure 
from  the  Augsburg  Confession,  he  defended 
himself  with  such  warmth  that  be  was  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  religious  peace.  Meanwhile 
the  Calvinistic-GeneTan  Church  discipline  was 
also  introduced  in  all  its  rigor.  When  the  Prof, 
of  Medicine,  Thomns  Erast  (Liebler),  previously 
physician  to  Otto  Henry,  then  a  member  of  the 
Church  Council,  opposed  the  new  "faith  and 
the  tyranny"  of  the  presbytery,  the  ruling  theo- 
logians charged  him  with  Arianism,  and  laid  him 
under  the  bann,  until,  in  1580,  be  left  Heidel- 
berg. After  his  death  be  became,  by  means  of 
a  work  he  wrote  on  the  bann,  the  originator  of 
the  Erastians  in  Scotland,  who  make  the  Church 
subject  to  the  civil  power.  Several  other  clcr- 
^men  fared  still  worse ;  one  of  whom,  Adam 
Neufer,  fled  to  Siebenbiirgen,  and  after  his  con- 
version to  Islamism,  died  in  misery  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1596 ;  another.  Sylvan,  was  first  im- 
prisoned, then  condemned  for  blasphemy,  and 
beheaded  in  Heidelberg,  Dec.  23,  1572. 

The  remaining  countries  adhered  to  the  Lu- 
theran confession.  The  Romish  ritual  was 
again  imposed  only  on  the  Margraviate  of 
Baden-Baden,  where,  after  the  death  of  Phili- 
bert,  the  guardianship  of  young  Philip  fell  into 
the  bands  of  Duke  Albrecht  of  Bavaria,  who 
brought  Jesuits  into  the  country,  restored  clois- 
ters, and  banished  the  Lutheran  clergy.  Philip, 
in  his  15th  year,  renounced  the  Evangelical  faith 
in  Ingolstadt.  The  Bishop  of  Wurzbarg  prac- 
tised similar  proselytising  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  especially  in  Wertheim  and  in 
Odenwald.  Ihe  number  of  the  Protestants  in 
Baden  decreased,  by  this  means,  from  more  than 
one  half  of  the  population  to  scarcely  a  third 
part.  The  contest  between  the  two  Evangelical 
confessions  was  renewed  by  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord, until  under  Grand-Duke  Lewis,  1821,  a 
union  was  effected  at  a  synod  of  clergy  and  laity 
from  both  the  Churches  (see  Evang.  Kirchen- 
Tereinig.  im  Groszben.  Baden,  Karler.  1821, 
{  2).  "A  division  into  united  and  not  united 
Church  dare  not  again  toko  place,"  {  1.  Whe- 
ther, and  how  far,  this  has  been  attained,  are 
questions  which  for  a  moment  might  create 
some  doubt,  especially  where  a  strict  Lutheran 
party  seeks  to  prevail.  It  is  certain  that  in 
Baden  a  practical  rationalism  and  dislike  to 
confessions  have  widely  spread,  especially 
through  the  influence  and  teachings  of  Faulus, 
of  wbicb  the  Baden  Catechism  (1836)  gives  evi- 
dence, and  which  must  produce  a  reaction  in 
iisTor  of  a  decidedly  Christian  and  churohly 


principle.    This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ere  kog 
be  realized. 

Com  p.  Retlherg,  Kirchengesch.  DeutscbL  1. 2, 
1846-48 :  Vierordl,  Gesch.  d.  Reform,  im  Qroszh. 
Baden,  1847.  Hartmann.— &cit. 

Bader«  Augustine,  a  furrier  of  Augsburg,  was 
banished  as  an  Anabaptist  Afterwards  be  pro- 
claimed himself  King  of  the  Millenium.  After 
residing  a  short  time  near  Ulm,  with  some  of  his 
adherents,  he  was  imprisoned  and  ezeooted  in 
Stuttgart,  1530.    He  is  sometimes  called  Wdier. 

Bahrdt,  Charles  Frederick,  was  bom  in  1741 
at  Bisohofswerda,  where  bis  father,  John  Frede^ 
rick  Babrdt,  was  then  pastor.  He  received  his 
early  education  from  family  tutors,  who  were 
changed  as  often  as  three  times  a  year,  and  in 
1754  came  to  Schulpforte,  already  an  adept  ia 
all  sorts  of  roguery.  After  two  years  be  left 
this  institution,  where  bo  learned  something-' 
probably  be  was  expelled,  although  be  does  oot 
admit  it.  He  now  studied  theology  at  Leipiio. 
Discarding  the  other  teachers,  he  attached  nim* 
self  to  the  stiCBy  orthodox  and  fantastic  Crusioa^ 
who  found  allusions  to  the  Pope,  as  Anticbrisl^ 
in  every  Psalm,  and  dragged  types  and  propbe> 
cies  of  the  latter  times  ^m  every  part  of  tbt 
Bible,  and  who  once  haraneued  for  eight  long 
hours  on  tbe  name  "  Jehovan."  Bahrdt  became 
the  most  zealous  disciple  of  this  man,  in  whom 
the  old  orthodoxy  outlived  itself  and  opposed  in 
distorted  forms  the  new  tendencies  of  the  times. 
Bahrdt  absorbed  all  the  paradoxes  of  the  (A«o- 
logia  prophelica  of  4iis  master,  and  glowed  with 
a  holy  zeal,  as  he  says,  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pope,  and  rejoiced  at  the  approaching  universal 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  £c.  About  this  tims 
he  managed  to  procure  Faust's  "  Ilollaniwang" 
(on  sorcery).  He  confesses:  "It  mad*  me 
proud  to  think  that  I  should  now  hare  fellowship 
with  superior  spirits,  who  would  help  me  to 
obtain  treasures  of  wisdom  and  wealth  witboal 
toil."  From  this  we  see  what  motives  controllol 
him,  and  how  little  his  orthodoxy  influenced 
him  morally,  and  how  be  could  so  soon  get  rid 
of  it  But  for  a  while  he  was  so  infatuated  with 
this  sorcery  that  he  summoned  spirits.  After 
he  had  finished  his  course  he  took  the  degres-of 
Magister  (1761)  and  began  to  lecture  as  tutor  of 
his  father.  He  read  dogmatics,  because,  as  be 
says,  he  was  not  able  to  read  nnytbio^  elas. 
After  be  had  passed  bis  theological  examination 
be  was  appointed  catochist  at  Leipsio,  and  soon 
obtained  great  applause  as  a  preacher.  lie 
really  had  a  certain  /aeundia.  At  this  time 
already  he  made  some  attempts  at  authonbip. 
In  1764  be  published  a  collection  of  sennonst 
whioh  induced  Pastor  Giitz  to  propose  him  for 
a  pastorate  in  Hamburs.  Bahrdt  declined  the 
offer ;  indeed,  although  he  had  become  profeMtf 
extraordinary  of  theology,  he  was  oompellea 
to  resign  his  office  Q768)  on  account  of  a  chares 
of  adultery,  whioh  ne  indirectly  admitted.^  Tus 
was  the  end  of  his  orthodoxy.  About  this  tiiM 
the  worthy  Elector  of  Ments,  Emmerich  Joseph, 
undertook  tbe  re-establishment  of  tbe  Dniversity 
of  Erfurt  This  important  movement  fell  via 
unworthy  bands,  and  it  happened  that  Bshrttt 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Biblical  Antiqaities. 
His  conduct  at  Erfurt,  his  appearance  as  (heo- 
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)ogian,  hia  interference  witb  tbe  doHes  of  the 
tbeologioal  focnlty  as  V'^f-  tf^fol.  duignatta,  bis 
tttecks  on  his  colleagues,  eto.,  irbich  finally 
oompelled  him  to  leave  Erfurt  —  all  this  is  best 
described  in  Ersch  and  Omber's  Encyklopedia. 
Throagb  the  influence  of  Semler  he  became 
piescber  and  professor  at  Qiessen.  But  be  did 
not  remain  here  long.  Uis  multiplied  vritinga, 
in  irhioh  he  more  and  more  unmasked  himself, 
to  the  mortification  of  his  coUeagnes,  caused 
him  to  be  dismissed.  At  Basedow's  recommen- 
dation p.  Salif  (1775)  appointed  him  director  of 
liis  philantbropiDum  at  Marschlin;  but  he  soon 
fell  out  with  V.  Salis,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
DUrkheim  as  general  superintendent  and  first 
preacher  from  Count  Deining-Doohsburg.  Here 
IM  was  very  prudent,  and  obtained  applause  as 
a  preacher ;  though  he  admitted  that  he  taught 
mocb,  especially  in  catechetical  instruction, 
which  he  did  not  believe.  lie  also  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  philanthropinum  at  Heidenheim, 
which,  however,  did  not  continue  long.  He 
was  soon  dismissed  from  his  situation  at  DQrk- 
beim.  The  Prussian  ministry  now  gave  him 
permission  to  reside  in  Prussia,  on  the  express 
condition  that  be  should  remain  silent  and  seek 
for  no  oflice.  lie  selected  Halle  as  his  place  of 
residence  (1779),  and  received  a  pension  of  200 
thalers,  by  special  favor.  Here  his  conduct 
soon  became  as  bad  as  ever  before.  He  was  nut 
satisfied  with  authorship  and  lecturing  alone, 
but  he  also  bought  a  vineyard  near  Halle  and 
opened  a  tavern,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
maid,  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  though 
his  lawful  wife  was  still  living.  Thus  the  pro- 
fessor of  morals,  who  in  the  morning  lectured 
brilliantly  on  duties  and  virtues,  figured  in  the 
erecing  as  bar-tender  and  buffoon,  and  ruined 
many  students.  This  nuisance  lasted  about  10 
years,  when  he  fell  under  suspicion  on  account 
of  connection  with  an  association  of  22  men,  and 
having  besides  written  a  comedy  in  which  he 
tidicuTed  the  government,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Halls  and  Magdeburg.  Bein^  liberated,  he 
eommenced  tavern-keeping  again,  and  died  in 

Bnhrdt  is  a  caricature  of  the  raiionaliimus 
tulgarU  of  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century, 
and  OS  sacb  had  a  great  influence  on  his  times. 
He  knew  a  little  of  everything ;  but  his  know- 
ledge was  superficial,  though  this  did  not  injure 
the  sale  of  his  writing.    He  knew  well  how  to 
make  vulgar  rationalism  popular,  as  is  seen  in 
bis  letters  on  the  Bible.    Ilis  works  are  ver^ 
Bumeroos,  and  were  widely  circulated  in  their 
day,  but  they  have  no  value  for  us.    Of  them 
we  mention  here :  Vorschlilge  zur  Aofklilr.  u. 
Berichtig.  d.  Lehrbegr.  nnserer  Kirche  (Riga, 
1771) ;  Neueste  Ofienbarung  Oottes  (Riga,  1773, 
4th];   Briefe  Uber  system.  Theol.   (Eisenach, 
1770-72) ;  System  d.  Mor.  Theologie  (Eisenach, 
1779);  Die  Kleine  Bibel  (6  Th.  ebend.) ;  Das 
Neue  Test,   oder    Belehrungen    Qottes    durch 
3tmm  und  s.  Apostel  (Berlin,  1783) ;  Syst  d. 
Dogm.  (Eisenach,  2  Bde.  1793) ;  Moral  fur  alle 
StSade,  3  Auflage  mit  ZusUtzen  v.  Zeller  (Ber- 
lin, 1793,  3  Bde.) ;  Predigt.  nnd  kleine  Schr. ; 
Vebersetz.  v.  Juvenal  und  Tacitus.    His  life, 
vritiea  by  himself,  in  4  parts  (Berlin,  1790),  is 
t  medley  of  lies,  hypocrisy  and  sb«melMa  self- 


nrostitntion.  '  See  e.  Oekren  in  Ersoh  and  Gro* 
her;  T/u>luek,  in  his  miscellaneous  writings,  2d 
part,  p.  110 ;  Pnttz,  K.  Fr.  Bahrdt,  contributiona 
to  the  history  of  his  time  and  bis  life  (1741-71), 
in  Raumer'a  hist.  Tasobenb. 

HsKzoa. — Befk, 
Bains  (or  de  Bay),  Michael,  born  in  Melin  ia 
1513,  having  graduated  with  a  high  reputation 
for  scholarship  and  piety  at  the  University  of 
Louvain,  was  immediately  chosen  inspector  of 
a  benevolent  institution  (1540).  He  subse- 
quently taught  philosophy,  and  became  Over* 
seer  of  Standenk  College,  and  in  1551  D.  D.  and 
Professor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Louvain, 
where  he  and  J.  Hessels  were  appointed  the  sub* 
stitutes  of  Tapper  and  Ravenstein,  who  were 
representatives  of  the  university  in  the  Council 
of  Trent.  In  this  capacity  Baius  and  his  col* 
league,  instead  of  advocating  the  pelagianizing 
scholasticism  of  the  Scotists,  taught  the  doo* 
trines  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Church  Fathers, 
and  displayed  throughout  a  sincere  zeal  for  the 
true  faith.  When  Tapper  and  Ravenstein  re* 
turned  from  Trent  they  were  terribly  enraged  at 
these  innovations.  A  bitter  controversy  ensued. 
Tlie  antagonists  of  Baius  accused  him  of  18 
heresies,  and  procured  a  sentence  against  him 
from  some  of  the  Sorbonne  Doctors.  Intrigues 
were  detected,  and  the  contest  grew  fiercer. 
The  Franciscans,  notorious  Scotists  (much  later 
the  Jesuits  also],  resisted  the  Auguatinian-tho* 
mistic  theology  of  the  already  renowned  Baius, 
who  earnestly  proclaimed  man's  inability,  and 
that  good  works  were  not  meritorious — doctrinea 
which  were  all  the  more  obnoxious  for  their  re- 
semblance to  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Refer*, 
mation.  But  notwithstanding  this  enmity  of  the 
Scotists,  and  the  protests  and  manceuvering  of 
the  papal  Legate  Commendon,  Baius,  Cornelius 
Jansen  (see  Art.)  and  J.  Wessel  were  sent,  in 
1563,  by  Philip  11.  (or  rather  by  the  renowned 
Cardinal  Qranvella,  Philip's  Stadthaldter  in 
Holland],  OS  delegates  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where  the  learning  and  nobleness  of  Baius  ex* 
cited  general  admiration,  but  where  he  had  lit- 
tle opportunity  of  avowing  his  Augustinion 
views.  After  his  return,  however,  the  contro- 
versy was  rekindled  by  the  issue  of  some  trea- 
tises of  Baius  upon  the  points  in  dispute.  These 
furnished  his  opponents  with  suspicious  pas- 
sages, the  condemnation  of  which  they  endea- 
vored in  vain  to  procure  from  the  Spanish  Uni* 
versity.  At  first  even  Pius  V.  hesitated  to  favor 
their  suit,  but  in  1567  issued  a  bull,  ex  omnibut 
qfflictionibus,  in  which  76  passages  were  de- 
nounced (although  the  mention  of  a  name  is 
tenderiy  avoided),  and  all  discussion  of  the  sub-' 
jects  involved  was  strictly  prohibited.  Although 
Baius  had  been  afforded  no  previous  opportunity 
of  vindicating  himself,  and  the  passages  con* 
demned  admitted  of  a  liense  different  from  that 
attributed  to  them,  he  bowed  under  the  rebuke, 
renounced  the  doctrines  condemned  (without 
admitting  them  to  be  his  views),  obtained  abso- 
lution, and  held  his  place.  In  1575  he  was 
chosen  Dean  of  St.  Peter's  College,  and  in  1577 
Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Inquisitoi^ 
General  of  Holland.  fSept.  16,  1589.  (Se« 
Baylt^s  Diet.  hist,  et  crit;  WUatr  and  WeU^t 
Real-Encykloi^ldie.)  L.  Pu.*.* 
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BAKING.  Si 

.  Balp"g  ^nM  properly  the  work  of  women 
(0«D.  18":  6 ;  Levit  26  :  26;  Jer.  7  :  18;  44  : 
19;  2  Sam.  13  :  6,  8),  altbouch  nomade  herda- 

?iien  mnj  also  have  prepared  their  own  bread 
Oen.  19 :  3).  At  royal  coarts  maids  had  charge 
of  the  baking  (1  Sam.  8  :  13),  or  special  bakers 
were  employed  (Hos.  7:4,6;  Oen.  40:20). 
Ib  Jeremiah's  day  it  seems  to  bare  become  an 
establislied  trade,  those  engaged  in  it  occupying 
•  separate  street  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  37  :  21). 
As  the  thin  loaves  sooo  dried  in  so  warm  a  cli- 
mate, they  baked  daily ;  though  bread  designed 
ftir  joameys  must  have  been  differently  prepared 
(Oen.  45  :  23 ;  Josh.  9  :  12).  The  show-bread 
also  was  palatable  when  eight  days  old  (Levit. 
24 :  8,  9).  The  meal— of  wheat,  barley,  or  spelt, 
ground  dally  in  band-mills  —  was  kneaded  and 
Wavened  in  a  wooden  bowl  or  trough  (Ex.  8  : 
3).  If  they  were  hurried  the  ieaven  was 
omitted  (Gen.  19:3;  Ex.  12:34,  ic«.).  The 
igsodern  Bedouins  never  use  it.  The  loaves 
were  flat  and  round  (called  133  >''  Judges  7  : 

T     • 

13),  those  leavened  about  j  of  an  inch  thick,  the 
unleavened  ones  thinner.  Uence  they  were  usu- 
ally not  cut,  but  broken  (Is.  58  :  7 ;  Matth.  14 : 
19,  &c. ).  One  such  loaf  was  an  insufficient  daily 
allowance  for  one  man  (Jer.  37  :  21).  Ovens  re- 
sembling ours  may  have  been  used  anciently 
illos.  7  :  4,  6),  but  the  common  method  of 
aking  was  more  simple^ viz.,  on  hot  sand 
Covered  with  ashes  (Gen.  18 : 6 ;  1  Kings  17 :  13). 
Sometimes  a  round  hole  was  dug  and  filled  with 
beated  stones,  on  which  the  loaves  were  placed. 
Large  stone  vessels  were  also  used.  They  were 
beated  with  wood  (Is.  44  :  15),  or  dried  dung 

iEiek.  4  :  12),  and  on  emptying  the  coals  the 
oaves  were  placed  against  the  inner  sides  and 
the  vessel  closed  a«un.  Such  bread  seems  to 
be  meant  in  Levit.  2 :  4.  Oil-cakes  seem  to  have 
been  baked  on  iron  pans  heated  from  underneath 

i Levit.  2:5;  6  :  lo).  The  Israelites  were  also 
umiiiar  with  more  artificial  prepamtions  (doubt- 
less learned  in  Egypt),  as  the  incident  with 
Tbamar,  and  their  various  names  for  cakes, 
indicate.  .  Vaihinqbr.* 

Balaam  {QVy^,  LXX.  Bovhi^  =  dentroyer 

^ihe  people)  was  a  son  of  Beor,  of  the  Alesopo- 
tamian  city  Pethor  (Numb.  22  :  5 ;  Deut.  23 : 5). 
Balak's  application  to  him  (in  acoordanoe  with 
•n  ancient  belief.  Gen.  27  :  37,  &o.;  48  :  20,  &o.) 
warrants  the  inference  that  Balaam  enjoyed  a 
wide-spread  renown  as  a  prophet  and  seer 
(Numb.  22  :  18 ;  Josh.  13 :  22).  And  as  he 
calls  Jehovah  his  Ood,  &e.  (Numb.  23  :  7,  19 ; 
24 :  3),  we  may  presume  that  the  name  of  Jeho- 
Tah  (found  even  in  the  name  of  Moses'  mother, 
Joohebed)  was  known  not  only  among  the  tribee 
•f  Israel,  but  also  in  that  part  of  Mesopotamia 
in  which  Balaam  lived,  or  at  least  to  his  own 
fcmily,  and  was  therefore  not  newly  revealed,  but 
ineroly  ratified  and  confirmed  in  £z.  6  :  3.  Bsp 
laam  was  therefore  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  but  of 
a  worldly  spirit  (1  Kines  22: 6).  His  besetting 
■in  was  covetousness  (Numb.  22 : 7, 19 ;  2  Pet.  2 : 
15).  He  firmly  refused  to  belie  the  word  of  the 
Lord  (Numb.  ^ :  18 ;  24 :  12, 13),  but  could  not 
irith  ecjual  firmness  resist  the  bribe  to  endeavor 
to  gratify  Balak,  although  he  knew  the  mind  of 
Jokovaii.   £alaam  was  one  of  those  prophets 


S  BALDB. 

who  had  visions  and  prophetic  dreams  (Nonib.' 
24  :  3,  16 ;  22  :  8),  and  might  have  been  aa 
efficient  instrument  in  the  bands  of  God  but  for 
his  selfishness.  The  blessing  which  he  pro- 
nounoes,  as  Jehovah's  mouth-piece,  is  indeed 
made  more  prominent  for  being  involuntarily 
uttered ;  but  he  himself  becomes  a  false  prophet 
by  an  unworthy  prostitution  of  his  gifts.  Wnilat 
therefore  the  blessing  is  often  mentioned  with 
satisfaction  (Josh.  24  :  9,  10;  Neb.  13:2;  Mia. 
6:5),  Balaam  is  denounced  (Joseph.  Ant.'4, 6. 3; 
Jerus.  Targ.  on  Numb.  22  :  30 ;  2  Pet  2  :  16  ; 
Jude  11 ;  Rev.  2  :  14),  especially  for  wickedly 
advising  Balak  to  tempt  Israel  to  sin  in  Numb. 
31  :  16.  This  passage  and  v.  8,  however,  seem. 
to  conflict  with  Numb.  24  :  25.  The  appaiesk, 
contradiction  is  reconciled  by  sappoaing  that 
Balaam  actually  left  Balak,  and  dwelt  amoi^ 
the  Midianites  in  league  with  the  Moabites  nntU 
their  war  with  Israel,  in  which  he  perbhed  (Josh. 
13  :  32).  The  ctmsideration  of  the  miraculous 
utterance  of  the  ass  properly  belongs  to  a  Cont- 
mentary.  (Comp.  Eteald'i  1st.  Gescb.  2,  220- 
224.)  Yaihingb*.* 

BalaaMtes. — (See  NlcolaUaiu.)  . 

Baladaa  (from  pnx  (=  pjA)  and  '^ya, 

i.  e.  a  servant  of  Baal),  the  father  of  Berodach 
B.  (LXX.  t/hpaiax  B.),  was  King  of  Babyloa 
under  Sennacherib  and  Assarhaddon  (2  Kings 
20 :  12).  By  his  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  after 
Sednacherib  8  unsuccessful  invasion,  and  about 
the  period  of  the  dynastic  change  in  Nineveh, 
he  doubtless  sought  to  form  a  league  which 
would  lessen  the  power  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
procure  his  independence.  Whether  Nabopo- 
lassar  was  a  progenitor  of  B.  cannot  be  certainly 
shown.         .  Hacff." 

Balak  (p73>  empty),  the  son  of  Zippor,  and 

King  of  the  Moabites  (Numb.  22,  Ac),  after 
having  vainly  sought  to  check  the  triumpluuit 
progress  of  the  Israelites  by  means  of  eote^rj 
(see  Salaam),  perished  in  abattle  with  the  tm>> 
torious  invaders.  HAUFr.* 

HftManbin  or  Baldekin  (from  Baidak,  tha 
mediaeval  name  of  Babylon,  wbence-.they  wer» 
brought),  were  costly  silks  used  for  all  sorts  of 
clothing  and  coverings.  In  church  phraseologr 
they  were:  1)  Altar-canopies  placed,  on  higa 
festivals,  over  the  tabernacle,  in  imitation  of  a 
semicircular  roof  supported  by  pillars,  used  in 
ancient  churches  to  overshadow  the  ijtar,  and 
protect  it  from  dust  (umbraculum,  ttvfyot). 
Commonly  2)  canopies  carried  over  the  host  i% 

firooessions  and  the  public  visitaUon  of  tha  siok 
Du  Conge;  BmecM,  mittelbocbd.  Wiirterb.). 

Huioa.* 
Balde,  John  Jacob,  aalled  "  the  German  Ho- 
race" by  his  ootemporaries,  was  bom  (Jan< 
1603)  of  poor  parents,  in  the  classical  village  of 
Ensisheim,  near  Colmar.  In  early  life  he  went 
to  Bavaria,  probably  among  relatives.  About 
1620  he  entered  the  Bavarian  nniversity  of  In* 
golstadt  to  study  jurisprudence,  and  soon  beoam* 
pre-eminent  for  bis  learning  and  the  fire  ot  bis  ge> 
nius,  as  well  as  for  his  fine  personal  appearance. 
In  1624  he  was  saiitten  with  an  ardent  affeetioa 
for  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  baker  in  Ingot- 
stadt,  which  seemed  not  to  be  reciprocal,  Oaa 
1  evening  taking  bia  lute,  he  made  a  Anal,  but 
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•aQKlly  an«acoe«8faI  eflbrt  to  oltain  some  to^en 
rf  rega«l  from  th«  object  of  bis  attachment. 
In  the  midst  of  his  bitter  anguish  the  tones  of  a 
cboral  hymn,  issuing  from  the  neighboring 
Vranciscan  monastery,  fell  upon  bis  ear.  He 
vms  deeply  moved,  and  humbled  to  think  that 
vhilft  be  was  paying  vain  homage  to  a  poor 
perisnabie  mortal,  those  pious  monks  were 
nnising  God.  "  Cantatum  talis  e*t,  frangito 
Borbihm,"  he  cried.  His  purpose  was  formed. 
Forthwith  he  went  to  the  provincial  of  the  Order 
of  JetuiU  and  begged  to  be  received.  Perse- 
tering  against  several  refusals  he  was  at  length 
admitted  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Order  on 
Jaly  1, 1624.  A^er  passing  a  novitiate  of  seve- 
r»\  years  in  Landsberg,  and  pursuing  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  the  old  classic  poets,  be  was 
called  to  the  UnwertUy  of  IngoUtadt.  At  first 
be  taught  grammar,  then  poetry,  then  rhetoric. 
Be  remained  here  7  or  8  years,  gave  great  satis- 
iaetion,  and  made  Ingolstsdt  renovmed  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  1638  Max.  I.  of  Bavaria  called 
him  to  Munich  as  court-preacher,  in  the  room 
of  Jer.  Drezel.  Here  his  splendid  genius  en- 
joyed the  best  means  of  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment. During  his  abode  in  Munich  (1638-1648) 
lie  ocqaired  great  fame  as  a  lyric  poet.  He  also 
won  enthusiastic  admiration  as  a  preacher. 
Besidea  preaching  he  lectured  upon  rhetoric 
daring  two  years  to  large  audiences.  But  an 
attack  of  consumption  compelled  him  to  desist 
from  these  labors.  After  five  months'  illness  he 
Meorered,  and  eontinoing  in  Munich  (1644-47), 
tiiougfa  without  official  employment,  he  devoted 
kimself  to  poetic  compositions.  Early  in  1648 
he  lenoved  to  the  more  genial  Lancbhui,  where 
Iw  waa  enabled  to  preach  again.  From  L.  he 
vent  ae  preacher  to  Amber ff,  bat  in  the  same 
year  removed  to  Neuberg,  as  conrt-preacher  and 
eoofeesor  of  Duke  Philip  William  of  Bavaria, 
where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant  and  quiet 
post,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuit 
«atU  faia  death,  Aug.  9,  1668.  In  1656  he 
•eased  preaching  on  account  of  failing  health. 
The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly  ocou- 
^ed  with  devotional  preparations  for  death, 
which  he  felt  was  rapidly  approaching.  Daring 
the  last  fourteen  days  he  haa  himselfrepeatedly 
herne  to  the  chnrch,  where  he  performed  his 
devotions  kneeling,  and  once  more  received  the 
aaerament.  His  death  occasioned  general  grief 
He  waa  indeed  an  extraordinary  man,  distin- 
goiahed  alike  for  power  and  depth  of  intellect, 
aaildneaa,  philanthropy,  nobleness,  and  affability. 
Even  Protestants,  in  those  distracted  times,  did 
homage  to  the  noble  poet  and  his  pious  and 
benevolent  character. 

Balde  ranks  among  the  first  of  Qerman  poets. 
Bis  classical  familiarity  with  history,  his  inex- 
haustible  spirit,  the  versatility  of  his  productive 
talent  (even  approaching  "grandiloquence"), 
exeite  amazement.  But  his  poetry  was  chiefly 
in  Latin,  and  hence  soon  forgotten,  so  that  after 
1-5'J  years  he  is  known  and  appreciated  only  by 
Latin  scholars  (as  Morhof,  ok.).  His  model 
was  Horace,  whom,  however,  he  surpassefd  in 
depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the  fertility  and  geniality 
of  his  compositions.  His  Qerman  productions, 
on  the  oontrary,  were  inferior  to  those  of  bis 
eotemporaries  (Paul  Qerbard,  &o.),  and  even 


injured  the  reputation  of  his  inimitable  Latin 
verse.  In  Balde  were  combined  "  the  wrathful 
spirit  of  Alcaeus,  the  freshness  of  Horace,  the 
profundity  of  Plato,  and  the  biting  sarcasm  of 
Juvenal,  so  that  he  is  a  mediating  spirit  between 
classical  antiquity  and  the  inventions  of  modern 
romance."  His  extensive  reading  and  inex* 
haustible  wit  enabled  him  to  make  the  happiest 
use  of  ancient  history  and  mythology. 

During  his  residence  in  Ineolstadt  (1627-1637> 
he  chiefly  cultivated  epic  and  elegiac  poetry,  ana 
wrote  an  epic  eulogy  on  Tilly  (1629),  upon  the 
Emperor  Max.  I.  (1630),  and  upon  other  heroes 
of  the  day;  elegies  on  Tilly  (1632-37) ;  in  1637 
an  epic  entitled:  "der  Frosohmilusekrieg," 
chastising  the  political  and  military  crimes  of 
the  30  years'  war ;  "  de  vanitate  mundi,"  first 
published  in  1638;  and  a  tragedy,  "Jeptha's 
daughter."  After  his  settlement  in  Munich 
(1638-48)  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  lyria 
poetry,  and  produced  his  most  beautiful  odes, 
among  them  the  *'  Entbusiasmen,"  18  in  num< 
ber.  In  1643  he  published  4  Books  of  Odes, 
followed  by  one  of  epodes  and  9  of  lyric  Sglvae, 
the  8th  and  9th  (1644-45)  containing  the  richest 
and  ripest ;  in  all  300  odes.  A  selection  of  these 
was  pabliahed  by/.  0.  OreUi:  Jac.  B.  Carmina 
selectasummadiligentia  recognita,  Ed.  II.  1818. 
A  similar  edition  m  1829.  A  German  transla* 
tion  of  his  odes  was  published  by  Joh.  Bapt. 
Neubig  of  Anerbach  in  1828-30.  In  1831  J. 
Aigner,  Angsb.,  edited  the  odes  and  epodes  in  5 
books.  Rev.  A.  Knapp'g  "  Ohristoterpe"  of  1848 
contained  felicitous  metrical  translations  of  28 
odes,  by  Knapp,  and  Donnar  of  Stuttgart,  and' 
Eytk  of  SohUnthal.  The  renowned  poem  "  Phi- 
lomele"  ( 1644)  belongs  to  the  period  of  his  rest* 
dence  in  Munich.  In  this  he  gives  utterance, 
in  language  of  surprising  beauty  and  tenderness, 
to  his  love  to  the  suffering  and  dying  Savioar. 
Most  of  his  other  effusions)  described  the  praises 
of  Mary  —  to  whom  he  dedicated  no  less  than 
70  odes.  After  1648  his  productions  were  cha- 
racterized by  a  gloomier  view  of  life— and  were 
chiefly  elegies  and  salires.  His  "  Sat.  auf  d. 
Medicin"  were  translated  and  explained  by 
Neubig  (2  Thie.  MUnchen,  1833).  His  last 
great  work,  "  Urania  vieirix,"  began  in  1656, 
and  published  in  1663,  was  dedicated  to  Popn 
Alexander  VII.,  who  rewarded  him  with  a, 
golden  medal  with  the  Pope's  likeness.  It  cele- 
brates, in  elegiac  verso,  the  victory  of  celestial 
over  earthly  and  sensual  love.  A  collection  of 
33  Latin  elegies  were  gathered  from  his  remains  ; 
they  were  probably  written  for  the  second,  ua> 
published,  part  of  Urania,  and  include  "  A  dia- 
logue of  the  soul  with  its  entombed  body;" 
"  The  Nectar  of  God,  i.  e.  tears  of  a  penitent," 
"  The  contrite  Peter,"  &c.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  in  4  vols,  in  Cologne, 
1660;  this  is  incorrect  and  incomplete.  The 
best  is  that  of  Munich,  1729,  8  vols.  More  re- 
cently Herder  drew  him  from  oblivion  by  pub- 
lishing his  remains  in  the  }VrpsicAor«  in  13 
vols.,  and  his  Kenotapkium  in  1794.  But  NeU' 
big  did  most  to  revive  his  memory  by  furnishing, 
in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  work  above  referred  to,  a 
complete  biography  of  Balde.     E.  E.  Kocs.* 

Ballerinii  two  brothers  of  Verona,  Peter  (b. 
Sept.  7.  1698)  and  GiroUmo  (b.  Jan.  29,  1702), 
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Wfao  were  etlucated  in  the  Jesait  aohool  of  Te- 
toitW,  and  afterwards  became  prieats,  were  re- 
BOWDed  for  their  works  on  church  history  and 
Mtoon  law,  and  Peter  especiiUly  for  bis  general 
activity.  They  labored  toeether  most  narmo- 
Itiously,  the  elder  devoting  himself  more  ezclu- 
UTcly  to  history,  and  the  younger  to  theology 
•nd  ecclesiastical  jorisprudenoe.  '-They  pub- 
lished excellent  edd.  of  the  Sermonea  S.  Zenonit 
(1739),  of  the  tumma  &  Antonini  (1740),  and 
S.  Baimundi  dc  Pennafarte  (1744) ;  subsequently 
Optra  Baifierii  epitcopi  VtroMUsit  (175G).  The 
literary  zeal  of  Peter  pursued  still  more  prac- 
tical objects.  lie  en^ged  in  philosophical  oon- 
troversies,  and  published  various  treatises  in 
defence  of  the  papal  system.  His  skill  in  curi- 
alistic  literature  was  increased  by  a  prolonged 
residence  in  Kome,  where  Benedict  XIV.  ovei^ 
loaded  him  with  favors.  His  last  two  works, 
]>e  potestate  eocles.  s.  pontif.  et  conciliorum  gen. 
liber  etc.  accedit  append,  de  infaliib.  eorundem 
pontif.  in  definit.  fidei  (1765),  and  Liber  de  vi 
00  ratione  primatus  pontificum  (1766),  have  re- 
cently again  been  brought  into  notice  by  Wut- 
2o^and  Binterim,  and  acknowledged  to  be  of 
Talue  for  the  Charoh  as  well  as  for  scienoe. 
Peter  died  on  Easter-Monday,  1769,  and  his  bro- 
ther several  years  later.  For  their  biography 
tintil  1758,  see  XcuaucAelli,  Gli  scrittori  d'ltalia, 
II.  178-185;  until  1771,  Ferona  iUusiraia,  II. 
169.  The  accounts  of  these  brothers  found  in 
most  German  lexicons  and  literary  histories,  as 
well  as  that  furnished  in  the  Bibliogr.  univer^ 
selle.  III.  285,  ore  derived  from  Mozsuchelli, 
and  unreliable.  Mbrkbl.* 

Balaam,  a  word  of  Sbemitio  origin  (Hebr. 

Dte^?.    Dtr5    or    Dfe^2;    Arab.    ^UU^ 

whence  the  Greek,  Latin  and  German  forms). 
It  is  surprising  that  neither  the  LX&.,  Vulgate, 
nor  Luther,  translate  this  word  by  "  balsam." 
In  Cant.  5  : 1  the  LXX.  renders  D\^^  t^fM, 
the  Vulg.  aroma,  Luther  Wttrze;   0^2'  Ex. 

3S  :  28,  the  LXX.  gw^mf,  Y.  aroma,  L.  Spe- 
serei.  So  also  V.  and  L.  Ezek.  27  :  22,  whilst 
the  LXX.  has  rSvs/ta.  On  tbe  other  hand.  Cant. 
6  :  13 ;  6  :  2,  LXX.  and  V.  apu^,  aroma,  Luth. 
Wttrze.    But  L.  renders  flMJ,  Exod,  30 :  34, 

"Balsam,"  the  LXX.,  V.  and  de  Wette,  ataxtr. 
Even  y^Q,  Exek.  27  i  17,  L.  transUted,  aooord- 

Ing  to  the  v.,  "  Balsam,"  where  the  term  clearly 
designates  a  kind  of  pastry. 

As  Pliny,  12, 54,  represents  the  balsam  tree  as 
a  native  of  Jadea ;  and  other  writers  {Jusiin.  36, 
3;  Tacit.  Hist.  5,  6;  Plui.  vit.  Anton,  o.  36; 
ITonia,  3, 5, 29)  praise  Palestine  for  its  balsam, 
we  understand  by  Qjjfa,  Cant.  5  :  1,  4  :  16, 

5 :  13,  6:2,  the  balsam  tree,  which  is  also 
{Diud.  Sic.  3,  46.  £c. ;  1  Kings  10  :  2,  10)  a  na- 
tive of  Arabia  Felix.  It  may  have  been  indige- 
nous there,  and  transplanted  to  Palestine,  but  at 
an  early  period ;  for  as  early  as  Jacob's  time, 
balsam  oad  become  an  article  of  export,  as  pre- 
sents to  kings  (Gen.  37  :  25 ;  43  :  11).  It  espe- 
eially  abounded  in  Gilead  (Jer.  8 :  22;  46 :  11) ; 
Ittter  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  {Strabo  16,  763). 
Ip  tbe  time  of  Solomon  we  find  the  balm  tree  in 


the  royal  )!^ens;  but  that  it  was  bittaght 
thither  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (Jot.  Ant.  8, 6. 5) 
is  uncertain.  From  Jndea  it  was  transphurtea 
to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra  {M.  SanutuM,  secret  fid. 
3,  251;  and  Bococke,  Pal.  1.  39).  It  is  now 
found  only  in  Arabia  Felix.  Pliny  and  Forskal 
(Flor.  Aegypt.  Arab.  p.  79)  distiogoiah  threa 
varieties  of  the  balsam  plant,  two  shrubs,  tfaa 
third  quite  a  high  tree.  Its  wc>od  resembles  thai 
of  the  vine,  but  has  larger  leaves,  which  remaia 
p;reen  throughout  the  year.  From  the  seeds  of 
Its  olive-like  fruit  a  bitter  juice,  carpobaUaat,  is 
pressed.  In  June,  July  and  August,  the  sbmb 
exudes  the  precious  article,  whiofa  is  preserved 
in  earthen  vessels.  At  first  it  is  white  and  tran^ 
parent,  then  becomes  red  and  adhesive,  itfort 
18  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  tbe  bark,  bal 
it  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  This  exudation  is 
called  t-^y,  rendered  by  Lather  "  Balsam"  ia 

Gen.  37 :  a ;  43 :  11,  hence  incorrectly  "  Salbe" 
=  salve,  in  Jer.  8  :  22;  46  :  11 ;  51 :  8,  and 
"  Mastioh"  in  Eiek.  27  :  17 ;  in  all  which  ms. 
sages  V.  has  retina  (Hars),  and  the  LXX. 
{ititivri.  A  still  inferior  article  may  be  obtained 
from  all  parts  of  the  tree,  which,  for  its  fragrance 
and  healing  virtue,  is  also  highly  valued.  On 
account  of  the  preciousness  of  the  genuine  bal" 
sam,  its  name  was  applied  to  other  odoriferous 
shrubs  (Ex.  30  :  23) ;  hence  tbe  prevuling  ooup 
fusion  among  earlier  versions. 

y Al  B I NOBR. — P.— 0. 

Balsamon,  Tkeodonu,  a  very  celebrated  ea* 
nonist  of  the  Greek  Church,  Deacon  of  the  St, 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  his  native  city,  Ms* 
gistrote  and  Archivist,  was  raised  to  the  Fatri* 
archate  of  Antioch  in  1193,  and  died  towards 
the  close  of  the  12th  century.    The  date  1203 
affixed  to  his  responses  (by  Leunclaviu*,  jut 
Oraeco-Romanum,  T.  L  p.  362)  is  incorrect. 
Beveregiut,  in  Synod.  T.  L  IVoloff.  {  XV.  substi- 
tutes 1193;  Biener.  "Gcsch.  d.  Novell.  Justi. 
nians,"  p.  210,  1195.    Beside  tbe  fuutat  ij*t* 
iftoxpiait!,  the  most  important  of  his  Works  is 
the  'Ei^yt/ais  tur  upwv  xai  ^ciu»  ic<u«rur,  a  com* 
plete  commentary  on  the  Komocanon  and  i^ra- 
tagma  of  Photius  (see  Art.),  which  he  composed 
(1106-1177)  at  the  request  of  the  Emp.  Emm. 
Comnenus,  and  Mich.  Anchialus,  Patnaroh  of 
Constantinople.    In  this  work  be  aimed  to  show 
how  far  the  civil  statutes  (m^)  mentioned  ia 
the  canon  law  are  authoritative,  and  tfaeiebr 
established  the  principle  that  for  the  Greek 
Church  the  Basilian  (see  Art.),  and  not  the  Jus- 
tinian code,  is  decisive  {Biener,  145,  &c.;  21% 
&o.;   also   his  de  coUectionibyj  canonum  eed. 
Grat.  Berolin.  1827,  8vo.,  \  6).    The  commentarf 
on  the  Nomocawm  was  first  published  at  Pans 
in  1615 ;  that  on  the  Syntagma  we  find  in  Bere- 
regius,  Tom.  I.     Balsamon  is  erroneonsljr  cob- 
sidered  the  author  of  another  work  belonging  to 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and  used  by 
Photius    himself,  vis.,  eolUetio   eon3titution»m 
ecclesiastiearum  (Biener,  Gesch.  d.  Nov.  p.  179, 
(fee.).    Concerning   Balsamon   consult,  bendts 
Betxregiu*   (Synodicon,   ProUg.  {  XIV-XXI.) 
and  Biener,  Jlortreuil,  hittoire  du  droit  Byii>»' 
tin.  Tom.  UI.  (Paris,  1846,  8vo.),  p.  432,  J», 
and  451,  4c  H.  F.  Jacobsoh.— P.— w. 

Baltbaiar.— (See  BtUaxar.) 
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Jllue,  BlepAen,  bora  Not.  24,  IdSO,  tit  TuHe, 
Mraged  to  a  r«ap«et*ble familj  of  jariits.    His 
«aiK«st  iiutruetion  was  reeeired  in  the  Jesaita' 
0»Um«  at  TuUe.    Id  1646  Ira  went  to  Tonloose, 
aManoed  at  first  the  pbilosophical  lectures,  and 
Aficnrarda,  at  his  father's  reqnest,  studied  oiril 
bwv  in  which  he  made  but  little  progress.    He 
aooo  reaamed  his  farorite  study,  viz.,  the  sooroes 
of  btalory.    The  disooTerj,  collection,  arrange- 
■■Bt,  and  criticism  of  historical  and  canonistio 
deeaeoenta  then  engaged  the  first  scholars  of 
France,  and  Balnze  ranked  in  this  department 
with   Sirmonds,   d'Achery,    &o.,  Sm.     He   ao- 
qaired  fame  by  the  publication  of  his  first  work : 
Anii-Fruonius,  1652,  in  which  he  exposed  the 
biatorical  errors  of  Frizon's  hitherto  nighly-es- 
teemed  book  Gallia  Piir^raia.    That  he  might 
the  more  freely  pursue  his  studies  it  was  deemed 
adviaable  for  him  to  become  a  monk  or  priest, 
or  enter  the  service  of  some  wealthy  spiritual 
dignitary.    But  having  no  inclination  for  the 
clerical  profession,  he  merely  received  the  ton- 
sure, and  placed  himself  under  the  patronage  of 
Peter  of  Harca,  in  Paris.  To  this  position  Baluze 
Was  admirably  adapted.    Pursuing  their  studies 
togetiier,  he  remained  with  Peter  of  Marca  until 
the  death  of  the  latter,  as  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
In  1662.    From  him  Baluze  learnea  to  apply 
bis  extensive  studies  in  history  to  canon  and 
aril  law,  and  in  many  writings  of  Marca  in  this 
department   his   share  was  considerable.     In 
Ti«w  of  this  fact  Marca  constituted  him  his  lite- 
rsiy  heir,  but  the  legal  possession  of  his  inheri- 
tence  was  violently  contested    by  the  Abbot 
Faget  in  1668.    Among  the  writings  of  Marca 
to  which  B.  principally  contributed,  the  Disaer- 
taticnet  de  eoncordia  sacerdotii  el  imperii  five  de 
KbertaHbus  eccl.  gallic,  are  the  most  important, 
completed  and  explained  editions  of  which,  pub- 
lished by  Baluze,  appeared  successively  in  1663, 
1669,   1<04.     Many  bishops  and  archbishops 
wished  to  secure  his  services.    He  made  a  brief 
Mojonm  with  the  Archbishop  of  Auch.     Then 
Chancellor  Le  Tellier  sought  bis  services  for  his 
«m,  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Rhcims,  which 
led  to  his  being  appointed  Canon  of  Rheims. 
Finally  Colbert  made  him  his  librarian  (1667- 
J700).    The  works  of  Salvian,  Vincenz  of  Le- 
rina.  Lupus   of  Ferrieres,    Agobard,    Amnio, 
Leidrad  and  Floras  Diaconns,  and  Caesarius  of 
Aries,  were  all  published  by  him  during  the 
jears  1663-1669.    The  acts  of  the  councils  of 
Narbonne,  published  in  1668,  gave  such  proof 
of  his  ability  as  a  canonist  that  a  professorship 
of  canon  law  was  created  for  him  in  the  Royal 
College.   This  prompted  him  to  extend  his  labors 
in   this  brancn  of  science.    His  most  distin- 
gnisbed  works  are:    Capiiularia  regum  Fran- 
eonrni,  1677 ;  Epist.  Innoe,  IIL,  Bom.  pontif., 
lib.  XL.  Paris,  1682  (eight  other  books,  retained 
in  the  Vat.  Libr.,  are  missing) ;  and  Nova  eolr 
Uetio  Oonciliontm,  sett  suppSm.  ad  maj.  Phil. 
JdObei  eoU.  T.  I.  1683.    This  last  work,  occar 
■bned  especially  by  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  was  suspended  because  Rome  withheld 
its  assent  to  an  annuity  of  1000  francs,  which 
Colbert  bad  conferred  upon  him  from  the  epis- 
oopal  rerenoes  of  Auxerre.    Of  great  value  are 
bis  Viiae  paparum  Avinionemium  (1693).    The 
■uller  and  till  then  nnknown  wntiogs  ha  dis- 


covered, were  published  with  the  title  MisceCU^ 
neorum  libri.  Ice.,  Sus.,  in  seven  vols.,  PariSt 
1677-1715.  It  comprised,  among  others,  th< 
work  of  Lactantius,  de  moriibua  persecutonim, 
printed  for  the  first  time.  The  Spicilegium  com* 
piled  by  d' Aobery,  Baluze,  aided  by  Martene,  ao 
improved  by  an  extensive  collation  of  MSS.,  and 
criticism  of  the  text,  as  to  render  the  new  edl> 
tion  by  de  la  Barre,  1724,  essentially  his  own 
work.  In  1700  his  old  age  induced  him  to  quit 
the  library  of  Colbert,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  independence  and  ease.  Of  feeble 
constitution,  he  yet,  by  temperance,  moderation 
and  cheerfulness,  secured  good  health.  He  was 
affable,  free  of  cares,  but  at  times  bad  his  car- 
prices.  He  maintained  the  liveliest  intercourse 
with  scholars  of  various  countries,  especially 
with  the  Maurinians  and  the  Jesuits,  lavoring 
the  latter  in  their  oonfliot  with  the  Janse> 
nists.  With  his  friends  in  Paris  he  statedly 
met  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  St.  Germain  des 
pris,  to  discuss  their  most  recent  literary  laborsi 
He  reached  the  zenith  of  fame  in  1707,  by  being 
appointed  director  of  the  Royal  College.  But 
soon  after  this  unpleasant  events  occurred.  In 
1708  the  genealogical  history  of  the  bouse  of 
Auvergne,  with  which  the  houses  of  Turenne 
and  Bouillon  were  connected,  was  published. 
It  had  been  written  by  Baluze  at  the  request  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Bouillon,  and  was  circulated 
until  1710  without  opposition.  At  that  time  the 
Cardinal,  already  banished  from  Paris,  fled  the 
country;  the  book,  supposed  to  contain  false 
titles  .to  French  provinces,  was  condemned,  its 
author  deprived  of  his  offices  and  emoluments, 
and  banished  from  Paris,  all  without  trial  or 
investigation.  The  venerable  octogenarian  now 
went  to  Rouen,  Blois,  Tours,  then  to  Orleans, 
where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  1713,  when 
bis  innocence  became  known,  and  he  wan  allowed 
to  return  to  Paris.  His  literary  activity  was 
not  suspended  during  his  exile.  He  now  pre> 
pared,  from  a  collation  of  25  MSS.,  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Cyprian,  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  royal  treasury ;  but  before  the 
work  had  left  the  press  Baluze  died,  June  28th, 
1718,  at  Paris,  in  his  88th  year,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpicius. 

In  regard  to  the  life  and  works  of  B.  see  Bu 
Pin't  Libr.  of  Ecoles.  writers,  T.  XIX.  p.  1-6 ; 
Nieeron'i  Nachr.  v.  Begebenheiten  and  Schr, 
berUhmter  Gelehrter  Tbl.  I.  p.  459-471 ;  Mtiitsi't 
preface  to  bis  ed.  of  Baluze's  Miscellaneous 
works,  Lucca,  1761 ;  Vitrac't  Elege  de  Baluze, 
Yin ;  also  Baluze's  autobiography  in  the  Biblioth, 
Baluziana,  Paris,  1719.  The  same  is  contained 
in  Chiniac's  edition  of  the  Capitularies  (Paris, 
1780),  Vol.  I.,  where  the  45  works  of  Baluze, 
and  the  115  older  MSS.,  which  be  prepared  for 
a  new  critical  edition,  are  fully  enumerated  and 
discussed.  Albrbcbt  Voobl. — P.—O. 

Ban,  among  the  Hebretos. — Besides  the  simple 
consecrated  offerings,  the  Jewish  Church  had 
gifts  to  the  sanctuary  which  may  be  called  ban- 
offerings.  If,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  or  in 
obedience  to  a  law,  a  single  Israelite,  or  the 
whole  oongreg;ation,  considered  a  man,  beast, 
landed  or  other  property,  dangerous  to  piety, 
and  witiial  inoorrigible,  that  object  was  given 
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over— doubtless  ynth  a  priestly  onrse,  to  the 
deity,  as  irredeemable  property  (Lot.  27  :  21, 
28),  either  to  be  destroyed  or  rendered  bannless. 
Such  a  ban-offering  is  called  Din>  primarily 

signifying  to  prohibit,  or  separate  from  common, 
profane  use ;  as  also  ivs^r/ia  is  nearly  synoni- 
tnons  -with  iva^mta  (see  Ewatd's  Altertntlmer 
l8ra«Is,  p.  18).  In  Israel  this  oastom  was  very 
old.  Praetioes  bearine  som«  analogy  thereto 
existed  among  the  ancient  Qauls  and  Germans 
(Caes.  B.  G.  6, 17;  TaeU.  Ann.  13,  67).  The 
Mverest  application  of  the  Jewish  ban  was  when 
the  whole  congregation  directed  it  against  any- 
thing that  stood  opposed  to  their  theocracy. 
Thus  on  the  one  hand  members  of  the  congre- 
gation were  liable  to  the  ban  who  yiolated  the 
existing  sacred  institution,  «.  g.  by  practising  or 
oonntenancing  idolatry  ^Ex.  22  :  19,  &c. ;  Deut. 
13  :  6,  ko.),  by  wilful  disobedience  toward  pa- 
Tents  (Dent.  21  :  18)  or  rulers,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sttccoth  and  Penuel  (Judg.  8  :  4-18),  Jabesh 
and  Benjamin  (chap.  20-21).  Men  thus  devoted 
were  put  to  death  (Ler.  27  :  29) ;  in  cities  every 
Uving  thing  was  killed)  the  remainder  burned 
np  with  their  dwellings  (Deut.  13  :  16,  &c.) ; 
indestructible  things,  such  as  lands,  metals,  Sk., 
became  the  property  of  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  27 : 
21-28).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Israelites  ap- 
plied the  ban  particularly  to  everything  of  a 
heathenish  character,  which  might  seem  to  en- 
danger the  permanence  of  their  own  religion. 
Not  only  objects  of  heathen  worship — temples, 
altars,  idols — were  thus  treated  (Deut  7,  :  5, 
ko.\  Num.  33  :  52,  Sk.),  but  also  the  greater 
part  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy  (com- 
pare the  custom  of  burning  a  part  of  the  spoils 
among  the  Romans,  Appian,  Pun.  o.  133 ; 
MiOund.  c  45),  and  the  pagan  trophies  and  im- 
plements of  war.  Whole  cities  and  multitudes 
were  thus  destroyed  by  the  ban  (the  verb 
0*inn  ^  to  destroy  suddenly  and  entirely 

tProv.  29 : 1] ;  aee  Otten.  Lex.),  a  fate  which 
efell  their  hereditary  enemy,  the  Canaanites, 
with  whom  they  waged  properly  a  war  of  exter- 
mination (comp.  Bertheau,  Judd.  1,  8),  which  is 
to  be  explained  not  only  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest, nor  simply  on  poutical  grounds,  such  as 
toe  cruelty  of  the  Sbemitic'  race  for  instance 
(see  Jhmcker,  Oesch.  d.  Altertb.  I.  p.  113) ;  but 
by  a  religious  fear  of  heathen  oppression  and 
idolatry  (Deut.  20  :  17,  18).  This  sort  of  ban 
also  took  place  either  in  consequence  of  a  volun- 
tary vow  (Num.  21 :  2,  &c.),  or  in  compliance 
with  an  express  divine  command  (Num.  21 :  34, 
ftc;  Deut.  7  :  2;  20  :  16;  1  Sam.  15  :  2,  &&; 
see  Luis^s  Bibl.  Donn.  p.  92,  &o.).  This  ban, 
however,  was  not  fiTways  rigorously  executed  ; 
sometimes  only  human  beings  were  destroyed 
(Deut.  2  :  34,  &c.;  3  :  7 ;  Josh.  8  :  26,  »m.)  ;  or 
only  the  male  population  (Num.  31 :  7,  &o. ; 
Deut.  20  :  13) ;  or  all  living  creatures  were  de- 
stroyed, but  other  valuables  consecrated  to  the 
Lord  as  a  ban-offering  (Josh.  6 :  19).  Sometimes 
cities  thus  destroyed  were  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
inhabited  (see  Bertheau  on  Jud.  1 :  17).  To 
spare  the  life  of  a  creature  thus  banned,  or  to 
lay  bands  on  banned  property,  was  strictly  for^ 
bidden  (Saul  and  Agag,  1  Sam.  15 ;  Ahab  and 
Benhadad,  1  ]^ings  2Q  i  42}.    Achan,  who  ap- 


propriated to  himself  part  of  tiie  booty,  wu  too- 
meaiately  punished  with  death  (Joeb.  7).  The 
idea  of  the  ban  was  executed  in  the  higbw^ 
sense  when  an  individoal  or  object  bad  beeonM* 
"holy,"  either  in  oonsequenee  of  Ae  inoom* 
patibility  of  its  obaraoter  with  the  holioen  of 
Israel,  or  by  touching  things  saered  aad  intaet^ 
and  was  forthwith,  vnthont  a  formal  eicomos** 
nication,  as  it  were,  devoured  and  destroyed  Irf 
ti>e  sacred  object  {Ewald,  p.  229).  Corapai* 
Ex.  29  :  87 ;  30 !  29;  Lev.  6  :  27,  where  B^TH 

evideiStly  means  sacer  =  accursed.  The  tigpx 
with  which  the  ban  was  originally  executed 
gradually  abated,  even  in  re^d  to  their  con- 
federates;  hence,,  in  later  times,  it  assuBwd 
more  the  character  of  a  penalty  imposed  by  the 
Church  (£zra  10  :  8).  In  this  form  especiidlT 
it  obtained  among  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  a^ofi^ur,  Luke  6  :  22, 
may  be  viewed  as  the  general,  the  tUo«iv»ywyo* 
ycfca^u,  or  xowtv,  John  9  :  22,  12  :  42,  as  tbt 
special  expression  for  the  second  grade  of  this 
punishment.  The  Talmud  and  Rabbins  men* 
tion,  1)  the  *)^^,  which  restricted  only  the  iik> 

terconrse  of  the  condemned  fbr  90  days,  couM 
be  pronounced  by  an  individual,  and  did  not 
exclude  from  the  temple,  although  they  bad  to 
enter  a  particular  door,  and  to  wear  mourning 
apparel.    2)  The  QTIl)  pronounced  by  at  least 

ten  members  of  the  congregation,  exeloded  fton 
all  social  as  well  as  sacred  intercourse,  or  ooa* 
nection  with  the  temple  and  synagogue.    3)  Tb« 

KD /t!^  deprived  the  subject  of  citizenship  aad 

T    "     " 

consigned  him  to  destruction.  It  is  not  dear, 
however,  whether  this  last  expressicMt  denotSB 
an  essentially  different  grade  from  the  preeeding^ 
and  how  far  this  distinction  obtained  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  dif> 
ferent  grades  of  excommunication  then  existed. 
1  Cor.  5  :  5;  1  Tim.  1 :  20;  and  Rom.  9  :  3,  do 
not  belong  here.  For  details  see  Bwdorft  Lex, 
talm.;  Ltghtfoot,  Ear.  hebr.  et  talm.  ad  Joh.  9  : 
22;  Carpxov,  apparut.  p.  554,  &o.;  iMcke  oa 
John.  RosTSCHi. — F. — O, 

Ban,  in  N'.  71— (See  Anathetaa.) 

Ban  (Church-ban,  exeoMtMinication)  is  a  jodi- 
cial  act  by  which  a  communicant  is  excluded 
from  cburoh-fellowship  for  some  offence.  |Aa 
early  as  the  12tb  century  this  tints  loquendi  waa 
firmly  established  (although  the  word  ten  ori* 
ginally  designated  we  command  and  probilnttOB 
of  a  civil  magistrate),  whilst  the  withdrawal  of 
peace  and  public  protection  by  the  civil  anthotv 
ties  was  expressed  by  "^cA<"  =  proscription 
(/.  Grimm,  deutohe  RecbtsaltertbUmer.  Goetl 
1828,  8vo.,  p.  732;  /.  <fc  W.  Orvmm's  d.  Woer- 
terb.  Vol.  I.,  Leipzig,  Svo.,  p.  1113).  The  ban, 
therefore,  has  reterenoe  to  the  soul,  protcripHon 
to  life  and  property  (Landrecht  B.  III.  Art.  63, 
I  2).  Since  ductpZtna  est  exeommttnieaiio,  non 
eradicatio,  it  was  easy  to  form  a  gradation,  as 
indicated  by  Angustine,  who  mentions  the  pnv 
hibiiio  mecUcinaUt  et  mortalit  (sermo  351,  e.  12 
and  c.  18,  can.  II.  q.  I.).  It  is  termed  eztom- 
municatio  minor  when  a  person  is  excluded  only 
from  partaking  of  the  sacraments ;  eceomMww 
cotie  M«|;«r  when  £raaa  all  leUowtb^  of  beUeren. 
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1h«I*Mtr  b  also  ««Be<)  M^im  (tli6  later  fond 
{or  iitaSHfpm,  Lobeck,  ad  Pkrymiektim,  p.  249 ;  oom- 
^•DMora  on  Roa.  9  :  3,  Oat.  1 :  8  -^  Oildemeig- 
kr,  aber  dts  Paalio.  AnMb.,  Bremen,  1841, 
tn.).  Th«  exeoniwmnieatib  juris  ooeura  in  oon- 
nqpMBfla  of  a  general  deoree,  tb«  txeommunieaiio 
iaminit  follows  the  trsDagrewion  of  «  apeoial  oom- 
inil  or  prohibition  of  a  mi^strate.  Tbe  «Anen 
Imt  takes  oogniaaaoe  of  over  200  oasee  of  excom- 
mmtitalio  UUae  aenieiUiae,  of  wbieh  tbe  ateom- 
municQfio  eaaonis  is  one  of  tbe  most  important ;' 
i,  A  tbe  ezoommanieation  of  him  who  assaults 
ftolefj^man  or  monk  (c.  29,  Con.  XVII.  q.  IV.; 
Can.  LeUer.  II.  a.  1139).  Authority  to  deoree 
tbe  ban  have,  especially,  tbe  Popes  over  tbe 
whole  Church,  tbe  Ordinarius  for  bis  diooese, 
the  Cardinab  for  tbe  churches  of  their  titles  (c. 
11.  X.  de  majorUaU  et  obedientia  [I.  33]  Honoriua 
UL  1216),  Apostolic  Legates  for  the  diocese  of 
their  legation  (o.  7.  X.  (fe  officio  leg.  [I.  30]  Innoc. 
UL  1302),  the  Prior  of  an  ecclesiastical  order 
cm  his  subordinates.  Ordinary  priests  who 
liiirmerij  possessed  the  independent  right  of  ez- 
Munranioation  (o.  3.  X.  de  officio  judieis  ord. 
(1. 31]  Alex.  III.  1170),  can  now  exercise  that 
^bt  only  by  authority  of  their  bishops  (see 
•Benedict  XIY.  de  synodo  dioee*.  lib,  V.  cap.  IV. >. 
The  ban  is  applicable  to  Christiana  who  are 
■abject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  exoommnni' 
Cator,  including  heretics,  apostates  and  sobis- 
matics,  only  in  case  of  their  obstinacy  and  un- 
lEUliagneea  to  receive  admonition,  which,  ao- 
eonlinj^  to  Con.  IVit.  *e»>.  XXV.  cap.  Z.  de  re- 
fim.  M  to  be  repeated  at  least  twice. 

The  effect  of  tbe  great  ban  is  the  loss  of 
dturch-fellowehipand  ecclesiastical  benedictions 
daziBg  life  and  in  death.  Tbe  sabjeot  is  not 
pennitted  to  attend  any  part  of  divine  service, 
•xeest  preaching  (o.  43.  X.  de  gent,  excomm.  [V. 
39]  imoceia  III.  1208).  To  this  most  be  added 
the  greatest  civil  disabilities  which  tbe  State,  at 
the  request  of  the  Cbnrch,  inflicts  (o.  16.  ko.. 
Can.  XI.  {.  III. ;  e.  24.  X.  (2«  sarU.  el  re  judie. 
ni.  27]  0.  8.  de  tent,  excomm.  in  VI.  [5,  11], 
he,).  On  tbe  basis  of  former  decrees,  tne  £m- 
perar  Frederick  II.  declared  that  whoever  did 
aot  free  faimaelf  from  the  ban  within  six  weeks 
sboald  be  proscribed  (Periz,  monum.  Germ.  T. 
IV.  p.  267 ;  Sektoabenepiegel,  Landreobt  Art. 
106,  246,  ed.  Leusberg).  Ezoonunnnioatlon  ren- 
der* ^infkmous  (o.  17.  Can.  VL  q.  I.),  releases 
fironaall  obedience  toward  tbe  ezcommanieated 
{«.  4.  Can.  XV.  q.  VI.  [Gregor.  VU.  a.  1078] ; 
e.  5.  in  fee.  [CVten  J7.  c.  1090]  lib.  fetid.  II.  Ut. 
XX.VIII.  pr.),  forbids  intercourse  with  them  on 
palo  of  excommunication,  and  deprives  them  of 
all  legal  redress.  At  a  later  period,  tbe  ez- 
trene  seTerity  of  tbe  ban  was  confined  to  those 
who  were  designated  viicmdi,  non  toleraii. 
Ecclesiastics  under  tbe  great  ban  were  sus>- 
pended  from  their,  office,  and  lost  all  their  church 
privileges.  The  lesser  ban  debMred  from  par- 
taldng,  but  not  from  administering  the  sacra- 
meats  (c  10.  X.  de  elerico  excomm.  miniet.  [V. 
27]  Gregor.  JJT.).  Whoever  remains  under  the 
ban  oae  year  is  suspected  of  heresy,  and  liable 
to  be  prosecuted  as  a  heretic  {Con.  Trit.  tees. 
XXV.  am.  UL  de  m/otw.— 2tt.  X.  de  haeret.  V. 
7). 

Ai  the  ban  uijfm  at  wfiMnaatiMi,  absofaition  is 


granted  as  iraon  as  this  object  is  attained.  If 
not  a  easvs  reservati  (see  Art.),  every  prelate  can 
proforo  exiemo,  a  pastor  and  confessor  proforo 
\nterno,  absolve  of  the  excommunicedio  juris  ;  of 
the  excomm.  hom.  only  he  who  inflicted  it,  or  bis 
substitnte  and  successor  (c.  29.  X.  de  sent,  ex- 
comm.  [V.  39]  Innocent  III.  1199) ;  on  die  death* 
bed,  however,  any  priest  Before  absolution  the  , 
cause  of  offence  must  be  removed,  and  tbe  indi- 
vidual most  solemnly  promise  futnre  obedience 
and  amendment.  The  peculiar  condition  and 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church  during  the 
middle  ages,  rendered  the  ban  as  effective  and 
beneficent  as  its  occurrence  was  frequent  Bnt 
as  soon  as  the  State  adopted  a  better  adminia< 
tration  of  justice,  tbe  occasion  for  its  further 
application  in  this  direction  at  once  ceased. 
Tbe  ReformataoD  sought  to  define  the  limits,  not 
only  for  tbe  ezercise  of  discipline,  but  in  general 
between  Church  and  State,  which  was  not  with* 
out  effect  on  the  Romisfa  Church,  as  is  evident 
from  tbe  acts  of  tbe  Councils  of  Trent  and  its 
more  recent  practice.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  ban  can  nave  no  civil  effect  except  it  be  rati- 
fied by  the  State.  Or  its  operation  is  restricted 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Conrcb,  and  tbe  Stats 
takes  no  notice  of  it  whatever.  The  necessity 
ef  tbe  Church-ban  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
reformers,  symbols  and  rituals  of  the  16th  cent 

isee  Richier,  die  Orundl.  d.  Kircbenverf.,  Ac.). 
?he  reformers  unanimously  maintain  that  the 
ban  is  the  concern  of  the  Church,  and  must  pro- 
oeed  from  tbe  clergy  and  luty  united  iLuther 
in  Walch  Bd.  XIX.  p.  1100,  &c.;  do.  XXII.  p. 
958-972;  OaMn  Listifttt.  Vol.  IV.  chap.  XLj 
Melanchthon,  ira  Seadschr.  an  d.  NUmberger, 
1S40  {Oorput  Be/,  ed.  Bretsehneider,  T.  IIL  p. 
965).  Retaining  the  former  distinctions,  they 
denied  to  the  Church  the  right  of  using  any  but 
the  excommunicatio  minor,  considering  the  ex- 
comm. major  to  be  tbe  prerogative  of  the  State, 
and  rejecting  the  excomm.  laiae  senteniiae,  as 
well  as  in  causis  civilibus,  altogether  (see  "  Be- 
denken  wegen  d.  Coneistorien,  1538,"  bei  Rich- 
ter  in  d.  Zeitsobr.  p.  74,  76).  The  State  and 
Cbnrch  having  again  become  mixed  up,  a  strict 
application  of  thts  principle  was  rendered  im- 
practicable. As  thexonsistorial  church  govem- 
ment'became  more  prevalent,  the  laity  took  less 
part  in  the  ezercise  of  discipline,  in  consequence 
of  which  tbe  latter  itself  gradually  disappeared, 
in  both  the  Latberan  and  the  Reformed  Cnurches. 
Tbe  great  ban,  as  already  remarked,  was  first 
set  aside.  The  lesser  ban,  or  church  penance, 
was  changed  into  a  means  of  public  punishment 
for  criminal  offences,  so  that  it  also  disappeared. 
In  Prussia  and  Pomerania  it  was  abrogated  by 
public  edicts  (1744).  In  other  countries,  as  in 
WUrtemberg,  it  maintained  itself  for  a  longer 
period.  Fines,  Sabbath  penances,  &o.,  were 
frequently  substituted.  The  recent  re-establish- 
ment of  order  and  discipline  also  restored  tbe 
means  of  maintaining  them.  In  the  efficiency 
of  tbe  Imn  in  its  ancient  sense,  the  Evangelical 
Church  has  no  faith ;  yet  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding from  offices  of  honor,  and  from  the  holy 
sapper,  all  such  persons  who  lead  a  wicked  life, 
or  persist  in  openly  rejecting  the  Christian  faith, 
is  generally  acknowledged.  Such  a  discipline, 
hswvrw,  most  be  exercised  by  the  congregation 
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Ifself,  tlirongh  its  presbytery  or  consistory ;  and 
idso  recourse  be  allowed  to  the  higher  authori- 
ties of  the  Church ;  else  it  will  soon  decline  or 
EroTe  ineffectual.  Henoe,  all  new  church  regu- 
itions  very  justly  place  the  power  to  promote 
Christian  life  and  morals  into  the  hands  of  con- 
gregations themselves  (GrundxUge  f.  d.  ostl. 
Prov.  d.  Preuss.  Staats,  1850,  }  12,  die  Verord- 
Bung  V.  7  Okt  1850,  f.  BaTero,  t.  25  Jan.  1861, 
f.  Wiirtemberg,  &c.).  (On  this  subject  in 
general,  consult  Van  Espen,  de  evMUTXi  eeelesi- 
atticii;  the  citations  of  J.  H.  Boekmer,  in  the 
jtu  eccl.  Prot.  lib.  V.  tit.  XXXIX.  1 3, 4 ;  FMseh, 
"Kecht  d.  Kirobenb.  Wolfenbttttel,  1738,"  4to. 

J  2d  ed.);    Fiiehter,  "Einleit  in  d.  Recht  d. 
Cirche,  Leibz.  1840,"  8vo.,  p.  142,  See.;  Scheie, 
"  Die  Kirohenincht,  Halle,  1862,"  8to.) 

H.  P.  Jacobson.— P.— ff. 

Ban^aetS  among  the  Hebrews. — Of  their  sim- 
plest and  earliest  form  we  find  a  description  in 
,  Gen.  18  :  6-8  and  19  :  3.  The  preparation  con- 
sisted mainly  in  baking  breaa,  which  in  the 
hurry  was  not  leayened,  and  the  slaying  and 
cooking  of  an  animal  (in  the  cases  cited,  as  in 
Luke  16  :  23,  a  calf,  at  other  times  a  sheep,  2 
Sam.  12  :  4 ;  Tob.  7:9);  which  is  precisely  the 
custom  of  modem  Bedouins.  At  larger  and 
more  formal  entertainments  drinking  occupied 
a  prominent  place,  as  we  infer  from  the  name 
rTriB'ip.  f^'a^'o.  the  expression  HJIE'P  HC!'!^ 
(literally:  to  make  a  drinking),  and  from  1  Sam. 
25:36;  2  Sam.  13:28;  Estb.  1:7,  8;  1  Maoc. 
16:  16;  Dan.  5:1;  Is.  5 :  12, 13,  22 ;  Amos  6: 
6.  Bread,  meat,  and  drink  are  also  mentioned 
in  1  Sam.  26  :  11 ;  2  Sam.  6  :  19 ;  1  Chron.  16  : 
3,  as  the  chief  articles  of  the  meal.  With  in- 
creasing luxury  the  preparations  for  banouets 
became  more  extensive-  and  splendid  (2  Maco. 
2 ;  28),  especially  in  the  case  of  royal  feasts 

iEsth.  1 ;  6,  7) ;  hence  the  expression,  "  like  the 
east  of  a  king,"  in  1  Sam.  25  :  36.  Such  festi- 
vities lasted  several  days  (Judges  14 :  12,  17 ; 
Tob.  8  :  19 ;  that  which  Ahasuerus  gave  his 
Dobles  180  days,  after  which  7  more  were  added 
for  the  people,  Esth.  1 :  3,  5).  The  time  of  day 
for  holding  banquets  was  determined  by  oircum- 
Btanoes ;  in  Tob.  8:1;  John  12  :  2 ;  Mark  12  : 
39,  it  was  evening ;  in  2  Sam.  3 :  35,  noon. 
Particular  roomi  are  mentioned  as  banquetting 
halls  (1  Sam.  9  :  22;  Esth.  7  :  8).  Invitations 
were  issued  (Prov.  9:3;  Tob.  8 :  21 ;  Matth. 
22:  3,  See.;  John  2  :  2).  The  kiss  (Tob.  9:8; 
Luke  7  :  45)  and  washing  of  feet  (Luke  7  :  44) 
on  the  arrival  of  guests,  are  hardly  to  be  consi- 
dered essential  peculiarities  of  banquets.  The 
guests  were  arranged  according  to  their  rank, 
age,  or  terms  of  intimacy  with  tne  host,  or  with 
reference  to  some  special  honor  which  the  host 
desired  to  show  the  favored  guest  (Luke  14  ;  8 ; 
Mark  12 :  39;  Oen.  43  :  33;  John  13  :  23;  1 
Sam.  9  :  22).  The  banquet  was  conducted  by 
the  ipx'*f'''^"^i  (John  2  :  8).  It  was  a  special 
mark  of  honor  to  give  a  guest  a  choice  piece,  or 
double  portion  (1  Sam.  9;  6;  Qen.  43:34). 
The  banquet  was  enlivened  with  musio  and 
Binding  (Amos  6  :  5,  &o.).  The  guests  were 
anointed  with  fragrant  oils  (Amos  6:6;  Ps. 
23-:  5,  ftc.),  and  sometimes,  as  was  common 
among  the  Qreeks,  crowned  mth  gariands  (Wis- 


dom 2:8;  Jos.  Ant  XIX.  9, 1.  This  ms  |R«*' 
bably  a  later  imitation^.  Men  and  woman  pro- 
miscuously attended  their  banqaets  (Luke  12:8); 
at  royal  feasts,  however,  the  vromen  oceapied  • 
separate  table.  In  J.  Siraoh,  31 :  12,  32 :  I7r 
we  find  special  rales  of  eondnet  for  a  banqftet.^ 
Banqaets  were  occasioned,  as  in  all  agea  and 
among  all  people,  by  the  visit  of  esteemed  friends 
and  honored  gnests  (Oen.  18  :  6-8,  See.),  family 
birth-days  (Gen.  40 :  20,  to.;  such,  according 
to  some  commentators,  was  the  occasion  in  Job 
1 :  4),  marriages  (Gen.  29  ;  22,  *c.),  the  wean- 
ing of  children  (Gen.  21 :  8),  their  circumcision, 
though  no  express  instance  is  named  in  th« 
Bible,  funerals  (2  Sam.  3  :  85,  See. ;  Jos.  B.  J. 
II.  1, 1],  domestic  festivals,  as  the  building  of  s 
house  (Prov.  9 : 1,  2),  sheep-shearing  (1  Sam. 
25  :  2,  36,  See.),  the  vintage  (Judges  9 :  27),  and 
joyful  events  in  general  (Esth.  8  :  19).  Other 
occasions  are  of  a  more  general  and  public  cha- 
racter, aa  general  festivals  (Dent.  16  :  10,  &c.), 
sacrificing  (Dent  12 :  5-12, 17-19,  4c.,  *o.),  th« 
ratification  of  covenants  (Gen.  26 :  30,  fte.).  Th« 
su^tot  of  Apostolic  times  (Rom.  13  :  13 ;  Gal.  6 1 
21 ;  1  Pet.  4  :  8)  were  a  peculiar  sort  of  enter* 
tainment  derived  from  the  customs  of  the  Bo* 
mans,  in  which  young  people  gathered  merely ' 
for  the  sake  of  eating  and  social  carousal,  ana 
which  therefore  readSy  led  to  all  sorts  of  impro- 
prieties. (Buxtorf,  de  eonv.  Ebr.,  in  UgoHni 
Tkes.,  Vol.  XXX. ;  Geier,  de  vett.  Ebr.  ratione 
eoenandi  in  Biblioth,  lAibec,  V.  1,  sqq. ;  Ifmer, 
Bib.  RealwBrterb.)  Arnold.* 

Bans,  marriage,  bannum  nupliale. — Proposed 
marriages  are  publicly  announced  in  order  that 
tlie  prayers  of  the  Church  for  the  betrothed 
party  may  be  engaged,  and  that  a  formal  chal- 
lenge may  be  given  to  make  known  any  just 
hinaerance  to  their  union.  The  former  of  these 
was  the  main  object  in  the  ancient  Church ;  the 
latter  became  more  prominent  as  marriage  cams 
to  be  viewed  in  an  ecclesiastico-political  light*' 
Earlier  special  laws,  as  well  as  the  primidva 
practice  of  the  Church  upon  the  subject,  were 
confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  at  the  fourth  Latenut 
Council  (1215),  and  the  Council  of  Trent  finally 
decided  that  every  marriage  should  previously 
be  thrice  announced,  upon  three  successive  Sun- 
days, before  the  assembled  congregation.  The 
Evangelical  Church  retained  the  rale.  The 
neglect  of  it  does  not  invalidate  the  marriage^ 
but  merely  subjects  the  officiating  clergymaa 
and  the  parties  married  to  certain  penalties. 
Both  laws  and  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the 
marriage  may  take  place  immediately  after  the 
third  announcement  But  if  the  proclamation' 
is  regarded  as  a  peremptory  citation,  some  delay 
seems  to  be  required,  and  this  more  especially 
when  a  dispensation  has  been  obtained  making; 
Me  announcement  sufficient.  We  mast  remem- 
ber, however,  that,  aa  later  enactments  have 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  civil  hinderanoes 
to  marriage,  and  as  before  the  bans  can  be  pub* 
lished,  the  approval  of  the  civil  authorities  mast 
be  obtained,  every  intention  of  marriaee  neces- 
sarilv  becomes  public.  Thus  the  proclamation 
has  lost  the  force  of  a  citation,  and  approximates 
to  its  original  signification.  Hence  in  some 
coantries  we  parties  are  married  without  wai^ 
ing  for  the  oerttfioate  of  publication.    The  baai 
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b*  paUbbed  hj  the  oferg^fta  of  the 
pimh  in  which  the  partiea  reside ;  if  tbey  reside 
in  different  parishes,  the  bans  mast  be  published 
io  both.  Th«  apidieation  of  this  mle  is  erabar- 
nssed,  boweTcr,  by  the  faot  that  the  oivil  object 
of  the  bans  is  not  always  seoured  by  the  ordi- 
ury  legal  definition  of  residence.  For  in  the 
«tte  of  persons  who  often  change  their  plaoe  of 
abode,  legal  impediments  may  exist  of  which 
there  is  no  knowledge  in  the  place  where  the 
liuu  are  published ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
tbsir  publication  in  all  places  of  preTioas  reei- 
dsnce  would  impose  a  heavy  expense  upon  the 
poorer  classes.  To  meet  this  difficulty  Tarioas 
I«v(  have  been  enacted  fixing  the  term  of  resi- 
dence at  from  six  weeks  to  two  years,  or  reqnir- 
iogthe  publication  to  be  made  in  the  place  to 
wbieh  the  parties  belone  as  citizens,  or  where 
their  parents  reside.  If  impediments  exist  the 
marriage  must  be  suspeudea  until  they  are  re- 
aoTed.  If  this  saspension  lasts  longer  than 
from  two  to  six  months  after  the  last  publioa- 
tion,  the  bana  mast  be  reiterated.  Whether 
twos  mast  be  published  prior  to  the  reunion  of 
divorced  parties  is  a  question  which,  according 
to  the  Protestant  view  of  divorce,  must  be  au- 
■twered  affirmatively ;  but  a  general  sense  of 
propriety  requires  that  the  announcement  should 
pe  made  as  quietly  as  possible.  If  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  bans  is  granted,  the  betrothed  are 
reqoired  to  make  oath,  or  affirmation,  that  no 
jut  binderance  exists  {juramentum  inteffriiaiis 
Mu  de  »talu  libera}.  Dispensations  are  presumed, 
is  facorem  prolit,  in  cases  which  do  not  allow 
if  deky,  as  on  a  death-bed  when  the  bride  is 
fregnaot.  In  mixed  marriages  the  bans  must 
M  published  in  the  parishes  of  both  parties, 
[n  Austria  the  groom,  though  not  a  Roman 
CadioUc,  must  be  published  by  the  priest  of  his 
parish,  who  is  entitled  to  the  fees.  In  many 
(ouDtries  the  nobility  are  exempt  from  the  bans, 
•r  required  to  be  published  but  once.  On  fast- 
isTS,  and  in  many  countries  on  the  Sundays  of 
AiveDt.^  no  bans  are  published.  A.  H.* 

Baptiim. — (See  Sacrametd  of  Baptism.) 
Baptilts  differ  from  other  Christians  in  hold- 
i»g  that  Boatrt^ew  and  Bimtutnos,  in  the  N.  T., 
denote  a  complete  immersion  in  water  as  essen- 
^  to  baptism,  and  that  none  but  actual  be- 
uewrs  are  proper  subjects  for  the  rite.  They 
deaigaate  the  mode  practised  by  the  Ohristian 
Church  generally:  "sprinkling,"  deny  its  vali- 
dity, aDOrequire  those  who  join  their  persuasion 
Io  tobmit  to  the  rite  as  they  adminbter  it  In 
uis  respect  they  differ  from  the  Mennonites. 
Although  all  Baptists  ooncur  in  these  points, 
ud  occupy  Protestant  ground,  they  by  no  means 
constitute  a  separate  single  communion,  bat  dis- 
sgree  amooz  themselves  in  many  and  important 
■utters  both  of  doctrine  and  practice. 

Tbe  BapUst  movement,  in  its  predominant 
form,  originated  in  the  Reformed  Church ;  hence 
ue  Kefonned  type  of  doctrine  prevails  among 
Baptists,  and  they  are  divided  into  two  parties, 
wcordiog  to  the  great  division  in  the  Reformed 
Cborch  upon  the  doctrine  of  elation.  In  Eog- 
»nd  there  are  the  Calvinistic  Partieular  Baptitts 
forming  the  largest  body  bearing  the  general 
naoie]  and  the  Arminian  GemroT Baptist*  i  in 


(he  ITniied  States  we  have  '  oorreeporfdin^ 
branches  styled  respectively  Baxtuita  and  Fre» 
Will  Baplitia.  Their  rigid  a&erenoe  to  the 
letter  of  the  Bible,  and  their  earlier  lack  and 
even  disapproval  of  scientific  theological  cultnre, 
naturally  gave  rise  in  England  and  the  U.  S.  to 
the  SeBtnth  Day^  Bapiittt.  Furthermore,  this 
hyper^Protestantism,  bv  regarding  all  creeds  a« 
the  work  of  men  and  adverse  to  the  work  of  Qod, 
^ve  occasion  to  the  rise  of  congregations  dis- 
tinguished by  their 'rejection  of  all  creeds,  and 
recognising  as  their  symbols  only  certain  iso- 
lated pa8sag|es  of  the  Scriptures.  This  tendency 
has  given  rise  to  tbe  Reformed  Baplistt  (called 
Campbdlita,  after  their  leader),  or  as  they  style  ' 
themselves,  Diseifiea  of  Christ,  who  hold  that  no 
artiole  of  faith  for  which  there  is  not  a  "  thui 
saith  the  Lord,"  is  worthy  of  belief.  To  the 
same  tendency  we  may  traoe  the  origin  of  the  Six 
Principles  Baptists,  whose  creed  embraces  the 
six  points  cited  in  Ileb.  6  :  I,  2. 

Ail  these  parties  style  themselves  Baptists  t 
but  besides  these  there  are  others  bearing  differ- 
ent names,  who  hold  to  immersion,  such  as 
Tankers,  a  portion  of  whom,  called  Seventh  Day 
Baptists,  form  a  distinct  oommunion ;  Chris- 
tians, Winebrennarians,  or  "  The  Church  of 
God,"  and  a  number  of  smaller  societies,  the 
multiplication  of  which  is  favored  by  tbe  sub- 
jectivism of  the  Baptist  system,  but  which  are  a 
often  of  ephemeral  duration. 

Tbe  Baptists  affirm  that  they  bold  the  doctrine 
of  the  ancient  British  Church,  which,  though 
concealed,  outlived  the  corruptions  of  Roman- 
ism, and  has  agun  come  to  light  in  their  own 
communion.  However  this  may  be,  the  first 
mention  of  the  Baptists  in  England  occurs 
under  Henry  VIII.,  who  in  1535  executed  14 
Hollanders  accused  as  Anabaptists,  while  tea 
others  escaped  this  doom  by  recanting.  In  1539 
thirty  persons  were  banished  for  not  admitting 
the  validity  of  infant  baptism.  Baptist  priDOi- 
pies  repeatedly  arose  again,  but  for  a  long  time 
they  met  with  little  favor.  In  1618  we  find 
Baptists  mentioned  as  a  distinct  chnrob  organi- 
zation in  England,  but  they  suffered  by  thft 
revolution,  and  though  Cromwell  protected  them, 
they  found  no  toleration  under  Charles  II.  or 
James  II.  Tbe  Toleration  Aot  of  William  III. 
(1689)  reoognised  Baptists  as  a  class  of  Dis- 
senters along  with  Congregationaiists  and  Pres* 
byterians. 

The  foundation  of  the  Baptist  Chnrob  ia 
America  was  laid  in  1639  at  Inrovidence,  R.  I.^ 
by  Roger  Williams,  a  Puritan  clergyman,  who 
hod  emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  but  who  was 
driven  from  that  colony  because  of  his  notions 
of  the  rights  of  conscience.  He  was  the  founder 
of  R.  I.  and  was  by  oonviotion  a  Baptist. 
Though  this  littie  State  was  more  or  less  tho- 
rongbly^  imbued  with  Baptist  sentiments,  it  was 
a  long  time  before  these  views  penetrated  far  into 
the  new  world.  The  other  nolonies  were  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  them.  But  however  slow  their 
progress  at  first,  they  afterwards  rapidly  in- 
creased, until  now,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  the^  form  the 
most  numerous  Church  in  the  Unitea  States. 
American  Baptists  have  also  secured  a  foothold 
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fcr  Uirfr  fmiHtpIw  in  ChmiMT,  Denmark  and 
France.  Q.  Onoken,  a  Oerman  Baptist  of  Ham- 
burg, haa  labored  aetively  in  tbia  cause. 

The  Baptists  are  Congregationalists  in  ebareh 
government,  holding  that  eaoli  charoh  is  inde- 
pendent of  every  other.  Yet  in  1813  there  was 
formed  in  England  a  Baptist  Union,  embracing 
both  Particalar  and  Oeneral  Baptists,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  cultivate  brotherly  love  among 
Baptist  congregations,  to  unite  tbem  in  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Chtd  and 
of  Baptist  principles,  and  also  to  secure  the 
collection  and  publication  of  accurate  yearly 
statistics  of  their  denomination.  In  the  U.  S. 
the  Calvinistio  Baptists  have  a  triennial  Oeneral 
Convention,  which  however  has  only  had  to  do 
with  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  There  are 
also  district  associations,  which  meet  annually 
for  motual  consultation  with  reference  to  inter> 
nal  and  mtemal  interests  a^d  operations  of  their 
Church.  Both  in  En^and  and  the  U.  8.  the 
advancement  of  the  kinedom  of  Ood  is  a  strong 
bond  of  union  amon^  the  Baptists,  as  among 
Other  Congregationalists. 

For  a  long  time  scientific  theology  and  the 
edaoation  of  their  ministers  were  little  cared  for 
among  the  Baptists.  Henoe  the  errors,  espe- 
cially of  Antinomianism,  which  from  time  to 
time  have  prevailed  among  tbem.  Gradually, 
however,  more  enlightened  views  have  been  gain- 
ing ground.  The  Kurtieolar  Baptists  In  ISngland 
founded  their  first  seminary  or  college  at  Bristol 
in  1770.  They  now  have  six  similar  institutions 
in  England  and  Scotiand,  and  number  among 
their  members  scholars  eminent  for  their 
loaming,  as  Robert  Hall,  Byland,  Carey, 
Marsbman,  Fuller,  Cox,  Hinton.  Among  the 
Oeneral  Baptists  Arianlsm  or  Socinianism 
nuned  such  a  footing  that  in  1770  the  Oeneral 
Baptitt  New  Connexion  broke  off  from  them  and 
formed  at  Loughborough,  in  1798,  their  Svan- 
gelieal  Aeadamy.  In  the  United  States  the  edu- 
cation of  their  preachers  was  also  for  a  long 
time  neglected,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  South- 
ern States ;  but  in  New  England  there  are  now 
about  800  theological  students,  and  in  the  re- 
maining States  about  double  that  number.  With 
this  change theirearlierexclnsiveness  has  greatly 
diminished.  In  England,  owing  mainly  to  the 
influence  of  Robert  Hall,  the  practice  of  close 
communion  has  ceased,  so  that  now  members 
of  other  Evangelical  Churches,  who  have  not 
been  immersed,  but  of  whose  faith  there  is  no 

Sueition,  are  suffered  to  commune  in  Baptist 
tiurches. 

The  Particular  Baptists  in  England  number 
from  1200  to  1300  churches,  with  upwards  of 
100,000  communicants.  The  Gieneral  Baptists 
have  120  churches,  with  14,000  members.  In 
1856  there  were  10,774  Oalvinistio  Baptist  con- 
gregations in  the  United  States,  with  869,462 
members.  The  Free  Will  Baptists  in  1856  had 
1173  churches,  with  50,000  members;  the  Sis 
Principles  Baptists  had  16  churches,  with  2000 
members ;  ana  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  about 
50  churches,  witii  6000  members. 

Both  in  England  and  America  Baptist  Bible 
Societies  have  been  formed  to  circulate  only 
those  Bibles  in  which  Bcutft^^'cw  and  9aK-et«uot 
are  translated  to  immerse  and  immersion.    The 


En^Ilsb  Mdetyia  called  «74«  Bible  TrcmltHo* 
Society,"  and  the  American  "The  Ametvxm  and 
Foreign  B9>U  Society."  ' 

The  Siz-Principles-Baptists  take  no  ^art  in 
forei^  misstons.  The  English  (Pkrticnlarl 
Baptists  have  missions  in  Bengal,  at  the  Bay  or 
Benin,  and  in  the  West  Indies ;  in  Jamaica  tiiey 
have  been  very  suoceMftit.  The  Amer.  Cslv. 
Baptists  have  stations  in  India,  Burmah,  among 
the  Karews,  in  Siam  and  China,  as  well  as  in 
Liberia  and  among  the  Indians.  The  General 
Baptists  have  missionary  operations  in  India; 
the  Free  Will  Baptists  in  Bengal ;  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  in  China. 

HiMorv  of  Ditsetiters  from  (he  Betolution  tn 
1688  to  180^,  by  David!  Bogtie  and  James  Sen- 
nett,  Lond.  1808-1812,  4  vols.;  The  Biston/of 
Dittenters  fir  the  Uut  30  years  (1808-1838),  by 
Jame*  Bennett,  D.  D.,  Lond.  1839 ;  The  Baptist 
Magaxine;  The  Cfeneral  Baptist  Repository ; 
Religion  in  the  U.  8.  A.,  by  Sobert  Baird,  1844; 
An  original  history  of  the  religious  denominatiimt 
at  present  existing  in  the  Dhited  Slates,  by  /.  D. 
Burn,  Philadelphia,  1844;  Memoir  of  Roger 
Wutiams,  by  James  D.  Khowles,  Boston,  1834; 
The  Baptist  Memorial,  N.  T. 

J.  II.  BRAtJit.— Ssdjff. 

BsptiattriM  were  separate  chapels  for  bap* 
tism,  which  came  into  use  early  in  the  4tb  cen- 
tury. In  the  first  centuries  baptism  was  per- 
formed at  any  place  (Acts  8  :  36).  Accordinff 
to  Tertullian  (rfe  bapfismo,  o.  4),  Peter  baptiiea 
in  the  Tiber,  while  in  the  times  of  persecntioa 
baptism  was  ofken  performed  in  prisons,  caves, 
and  sepulchres.  But  afler  the  acceasioa  of 
Constantino  detached  buildings  wero  erected 
adjacent  to  their  churches  for  the  administration 
of  baptism,  on  the  ground  that  catechumens 
could  only  through  baptism  be  received  into  the 
Church  and  have  a  right  to  its  public  worship. 
The  baptisteries  were  connected  with  the  church 
by  a  covered  passage.  They  were  also  used  for 
the  instruction  of  the  catechumens,  and  sinos 
these  latter  were  here  for  the  first  time  illumined 
with  the  divine  light  of  the  gospel,  the  Greeks 
called  their  baptisteries  also  fu>tuirr;fia.  In 
reference  to  the  size  of  these  buildings,  some  of 
which  would  hold  thousands  of  spectators,  so 
that  Councils  could  meet  in  tbem,  two  things 
deserve  notice.  1)  In  this  early  period  each 
episcopal  diocese  had  usually  but  one  cathe- 
dral church,  and  thus  but  one  baptistery.^  This 
church  was  called  ecelesiae  baptismalis,  in  dis- 
tinction ftom  the  other  churches  of  the  diocese, 
which  had  no  such  privilege,  since  baptism  at 
that  time  was  administered  only  by  the  bishop. 
2)  For  a  long  time  baptism  was  administered 
only  twice  a  year,  viz.,  at  Easter  and  at  Pente- 
cost, subsequently  at  Christmas  also.  Candi- 
dates for  baptism,  therefore,  were  required  to 
wait  for  one  of  these  festivals,  which  was  the 
more  easily  done,  as  they  were  mostly  adults 
In  populous  dioceses,  therefore,  the  number  of 
candidates  would  be  very  great,  and  vonld 
reauire  large  baptisteries.  The  shape  of  the 
building  was  conformed  to  its  use.  It  »»• 
necessanr  that  the  space  around  the  baptismal 
font  in  the  middle  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
to  accommodate  the  candidates  and  nnmeroui 
witnesses  of  the  rite.    This  led  to  the  adoption 
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if  iha  form  of « lotmada,  aad  tbM  auuty  Bobmu> 
tanples  coald  be  converted  without  further 
dunge  into  Christian  baptiateries.  Afterwards 
ther  were  formed  more  according  to  aesthetic 
ud  architectural  rules,  and  die  circular  form 
fire  way  to   a   polygon,  generally  an   oota- 

rTbe  circular  form,  however,  was  alwavs 
cbaraoteristio  mark  of  the  baptistery  style, 
in  distinction  from  the  quadrangular,  which  lay 
It  the  basis  of  the  church  style.  The  most  iar 
poTtant  part  of  the  baptistery  was  the  font,  or 
Unn,  often  splendidly  decorated  (xo%v/<0«;^pa, 
fmi,  ot  piscina,  with  reference  to  the  symboiioal 
tiic**  =  'x^vf,  the  anagram  of  li^irovf  Xptorof 
9ui  tfoi  2wf»p),  and  anciently  built  of  stone, 
later  rituals,  however,  permit  the  use  of  vessels 
of  lead  or  of  copper,  tinned  over.  The  Biiuale 
Eon.  requires,  in  general,  only  a  "materia 
tclida."  Three  steps  led  down  into  the  font, 
ind  when  Isodore  (de  eccl.  offic.  II.  24)  speaks 
of  (even,  he  includes  the  three  by  which  the 
uc«nt  was  made,  and  the  bottom  of  the  font, 
where  the  candidate  stood  and  received  his  bap- 
tbm  by  a  threefold  immersion  of  his  head  in 
the  water  by  the  bishop,  who  stood  ona  step 
above  him.  In  all  large  baptisteries  a  dove' of 
gold  or  silver,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Uoly  Ghost, 
was  placed  above  the  font.  Other  decorations 
represented,  commonly,  the  hart  panting  for  the 
Water  (Ps.  42  :  1),  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the 
hxiKa,  or  John  the  Baptist,  and  scenes  from 
ik  life,  to  whom  all  baptisteries  were  then  dedi- 
nied.  Whea  infant  baptism  became  more 
jmvalent  during  the  5th  and  6th  centuries, 
■wdtfications  of  the  early  practice  were  intro- 
doeed.  Feeble  infants  could  not  always  be 
bnaeht  on  the  appointed  days,  and  the  bishop 
Maid  not  be  at  hand  in  every  pressing  case ;  it 
WH  necessary,  therefore,  to  autbonze  other 
ftiestt  to  baptize  and  to  allow  baptism  to  be 
sdninistered  at  other  times  and  in  other  places. 
Ibe  Council  at  Magon  (585)  discussed  the  cus- 
ton  of  bringing  children  daily  to  baptism,  and 
toomced  it  as  a  disorder  which  would  leave 
few,  if  any,  to  be  baptized  at  Easter.  In  the 
nme  spirit,  also,  the  Synod  of  Auzerre  {can.  18) 
thnatened  every  priest  with  a  three  months'  ex- 
(ommnnication  who  should,  except  in  extreme 
cues,  administer  baptism  at  any  other  than  the 
tines  fixed  by  the  Chnrch.  The  Synod  of  To- 
ledo (694,  can.  2)  decreed  that  the  baptisteries 
ibonld  be  sealed  up  daring  Lent,  and  in  Limoges 
(1031)  it  was  ordered  that  children  who  were 
*ot  baptized  at  Easter  or  Pentecost  conld  receive 
the  rite  only  at  Michaelmas.  Similar  restrio- 
tiws  were  also  afterwards  made,  but  had  the 
ItH  effect,  a«  the  people  came  to  consider  Easter 
indWhitcnntide  unlucky  days  for  baptism.  At 
kngth  the  Church  was  oblteed  to  relax  its  rigor, 
ud  when  every  priest  could  baptize  in  his  own 
cbarcb  and  at  any  time,  fonts  were  found  instead 
it  the  old  baptisteries,  in  every  church.  And 
rinoe  new-born  children  (according  to  Romish 
ewtom)  were  not  immersed,  but  sprinkled,  a 
•««»n  vessel  took  the  place  of  the  large  and  deep 
"rins  formerly  used.  Still  the  old  forms  were 
Mafawd  as  far  as  possible.  The  form  of  a  erave 
(Bom,  6 :  4),  as  at  Rouen,  was  exceptional,  the 
fent  being  for  the  most  part  either  round  or 
tetsQmaL     Aa  the  old  oaptistariet   had  an 


ardied  oopola,  the  new  fonts  bad  alto  an  arefa«4 
covering,  which  served  to  exclude  the  dust  and 
protect  the  consecrated  water  from  saperstitious 
uses.  For  in  the  Romish  Church  the  wate*  for 
baptism  is  consecrated  at  Easter  and  preserved 
in  a  lar^  vessel  placed  in  the  baptismal  font 
At  baptisms  the  water  is  dipped  with  a  silver 
cup  from  the  vessel  and  poured  thrice  over  the 
head  of  the  subject — that  which  flows  off  being 
caught  in  a  basin.  As  Proteetant  Churches  do 
not  consecrate  water  for  subsequent  baptismal 
use,  they  need  no  such  fonts  or  vessels.  With 
them  a  simple  exo»vated  stone  suffices  to  hold 
the  basin  containing  the  water  for  baptism.  In 
some  churohes  the  /ont  is  often  very  artistically 
decorated.  H.  A. — Seclye. 

BaiablMM,  Matt.  27  :  16, 17;  Luke  23  :  18; 

John  18  :  40.    According  to  Orieen  (tn  Maitkt 

tr.  35)  and  the  Armenian  translation,  he  wa« 

called  Jesus  Barabbas. 

Baxsdai,  Jdeob. — (See  JaeobUes.) 

Barak  (D*13>  HgMning),  the  son  of  Abinoam, 

I       T  T 

smote  the  host  of  Jabin  under  Sisera  (Judge* 
4  and  5).  Although^he  refused  to  go  forth  un« 
less  Deborah  (q.  v.)  would  accompany  him,  bia 
promptness  in  co-operating  with  Deborah  is 
cited  (Heb.  11 :  32)  as  a  proof  of  his  faith. 
Faith  in  prophecy  belonged  to  the  spirit  of  that 
age  (see  Judget),  but  Barak's  faith  in  the  word 
of  a  prophetess  of  Jehovah  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  Israel's  heroes  of  faith. 

Haurr. — Sedye. 

Barbara,  St,  suffered  martyrdom,  according 
to  Baronius,.  under  Mavmlnna  (235-238),  in 
Nicomedia,  and  according  to  Joseph  Assemani, 
nnder  Galeriua  (306),  in  Heliopoiis  in  Egypt. 
The  legends  agree  that  she  was.  a  virgin  of  great 
beautT,  who  early  became  a  Christian,  and  exi 
hortea  her  father  to  the  same  faith ;  whereupon 
he  accused,  betrayed,  and  even  beheaded  her— > 
she  having  refused,  nnder  exoruciatine  tortures, 
to  deny  Christ.  The  father  is  said  to  have  been 
struck  with  lightning.  It  is  also  related  that 
Henry  Stock,  of  Gorkum,  in  Holland,  when 
almost  consumed  by  fire,  called  upon  St.  Bar- 
bara, and  lived  until  he  could  piurtake  of  the 
sacrament  Hence  Romaniste  invoke  Barbara 
for  protection  from  storm  and  fire.  Her  anni- 
versary is  Dec.  4.  HiR200. — Sedye, 

Bar-OOchba  >=  ton  qfihe  itar,  called  himself 
the  leader  of  an  inanrrection  which  broke  out 
in  Palestine,  A.  D.  131  or  132,  nnder  Adrian, 
and  ended  A.  D.  135,  after  its  leader's  death  and 
the  stormine  of  Bother,  with  the  building  of 
i£lia  Capitolina.  If  we  except  a  presumption 
derived  from  a  supposed  discovery  of  "  Simon" 
upon  one  of  his  coins,  his  original  name  and 
descent  are  unknown  — owing  doubtless  to  the 
secresy  in  which  he  enveloped  himself  on  his 
appearance  as  the  Messiah,  and  which  he  could 
the  more  readily  preserve,  as  the  distinguished 
Rabbi  Akiba,  who  had  started  the  insurrection 
(see  Jtm),  but  who  was  soon  captured,  indicated 
bim  to  his  followers  as  the  true  Meesiah.  Il 
would  always  be  a  matter  of  wonder  how  the 
people,  and  especially  Rabbi  Akiba,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  other  chief  Rabbins,  eould 
surrenoer  themselves  to  a  man  whose  only  olaima 
were  boasting  and  fod-haidiiKM,  and  one  or  two 
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fmadalent  miracles,  nnd  yrho  for  a  time  main- 
tained his  position  onty  bj  a  reign  of  terror  over 
Christians  and  Jews,  did  we  not  know  bow  easily 
an  excited  populitoe,  and  even  men  of  intelli- 
gence, may  be  drawn  after  a  leader  who  will 
pander  to  the  passions  of  a  nation,  and  mafrnify 
his  importance  by  performing  wonderfnl  feats. 
Bar-Coohba  promised  to  rid  tne  land  of  Roman 
bondage.  He  re-coined  the  Roman  money. 
Borne  pieces  boro  on  the  one  side  his  own  name, 
and  on  the  other  the  date  of  Jerusalem's  libera- 
tion ;  others  had  on  the  one  side  the  portico  of 
the  temple  with  a  lyre,  and  the  serpentine 
-course  or  the  brook  Kidrea  below,  and  on  the 
other  a  pot  of  manna  with  a  leaf.  Ho  also  re- 
ported toat  he  was  born  on  the  day  the  teitiple 
was  destroyed  —  which  a  wide-spread  tradition 
aaid  woald  be  the  case  with  the  Messiah  —  and 
that  his  name  was  referred  to  in  Num.  24  :  17, 
and  also  in  Joel  3  :  3,  Ac.  No  wonder  that 
after  his  fall  the  Jews  changed  Bar-Cochba  into 
Bar-Cosiba,  t. «.  son  of  lies,  and  that  the  Talmud 
calls  his  Liberty-coins  "  rebel-coins  I"  What  a 
earicature  of  the  Messiah  to  those  who  behold 
in  contrast  the  image  of  Jesus  of  Naxareth  1 
How  truly  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord  (Mark  13  : 
21,22)wa8falfiUedinhiml 

PRBSSEL.^/S!ee2ye. 

Barclay,  Robert,  was  bom  of  an  old  Scottish 
Itmily  at  £dinbnr«h  in  1648.  His  father  ( David 
B.,  renowned  for  lis  military  services  in  Ger- 
many and  Sweden)  had  him  carefully  educated. 
He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  pursue  bis  studies, 
where,  nnder  the  influence  of  his  mother's  bro- 
ther, he  was  converted  to  Popery.  His  father 
bad  meanwhile  become  a  Quaker.  Astonished 
at  his  son's  change,  he  immediately  recalled 
kirn  to  Scotland,  and  strove  to  win  him  to  his 
own  new  faith.  After  a  long  resistance  the  son 
yielded.  He  believed  he  had  now  found  the 
place  of  the  visible  power  and  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  became  a  zealous  Quaker.  In 
bis  chief  work,  Theologiae  verat  Christianae 
Apohgiae,  1676  (based  upon  the  XV.  Theses, 
published  in  1675,  and  setting  forth  the  leading 
tenets  of  the  Quakers^,  he  systematised  the 
jnystio  spiritualism  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
•^Quakerism,  and  interpreted  the  Bible  and  the 
plan  of  redemption  from  this  point  of  view.  This 
Apology  was  translated  into  English  in  1678, 
into  Qerman  in  1684,  and  into  French  in  1702. 
It  was  answered  by  Anton  Reiser,  Barthold 
Holzfusz,  Beni.  Figken  and  Wm.  Baier,  to  each 
of  whom  Barclay  rejoined.  An  earlier  effort  of 
Barclay  was  bis  Catechism,  1673.  His  work 
agunst  N.  Arnold  appeared  in  1676.  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  writings  was  published  in 
1692  by  Wm.  Penn,  two  years  after  bis  death. 
For  his  system  see  Quakeri. 

Herzoo.— SseZye. 

Bardeianet. — (See  Valentine'.     Onostieifm.) 

Barefooted  Honks  do  not  form  a  distinct 
order,  for  in  hot  climates  many  orders  go  bare- 
foot. The  Franciscans  first  practised  it,  bat 
wheo  they  left  Italj  they  soon  put  on  sandals, 
though  some  divisions  of  the  order  refused  to 
wear  them.  Other  orders,  for  instance,  the 
Carmelites,  as  reformed  by  Theresia,  at  least 
vear  bo  •hoes.  Hrrzoo. — Steli/e. 

Barbtta,  ChAntl,  »  Domloioan  of  Barletta, 


a  Neapolitan  oitv,  preached  abont  1480  in  di& 
ferent  cities  of  Northern  Italy.  His  sermons 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  performances 
of  the  period  before  the  Reformation.  Their 
chief  peculiarity  consisted  in  an  impressive 
vivacity,  sometimes  comical  and  satirical,  and 
sometimes  profound,  and  often  breaking  throagh 
the  crust  of  a  dry  scholasticism.  By  his  humor, 
his  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  taken  from  com* 
mon  life,  his  grotesque  but  striking  comparisom, 
Barletta  acquired  such  popularity  that  it  became 
a  proverb :  neicit  praedtcare,  qui  nesdt  barUtiare. 
His  great  subject  was  repentance,  and  he  han- 
dled with  equal  courage  the  sins  of  the  ecclesi* 
astics  and  the  laity.  With  his  moral  earnest* 
nesB  he  possessed  also  a  deep  sympathy  with 
the  sorrows  of  his  country,  and  in  many  pas- 
sages of  his  sermons  he  speaks  vrith  true  elo> 
quence  of  the  fall  of  Italy  and  her  lost  great- 
ness. It  is  false  to  say  that  when  Barletta 
combatted  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  con* 
ccption  it  was  as  against  a  Romish  error,  for  he 
did  this  only  as  a  Dominican,  and  in  the  interest 
of  bis  order.  In  other  points  he  cherished  the 
Romish  system,  and  even  mingled  with  his  faith 
the  superstitions  of  astrology,  witchcraft,  visions, 
4c.  .  0.  S,— &rfy«. 

Barley  {JT^yiff)  has  ever  been  one  of  the 

staple  productions  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  (Exi 
9  :  31,  Sco.).  In  those  warm  conntriea  it  is  usa- 
ally  sown  from  the  middle  of  Marcheshvaa 
(^Nov.  1)  to  Shebat  and  Adar  (Feb.  and  March) } 
just  as  we  have  winter  and  summer  grain,  sown 
at  different  seasons  (Lightfoot,  Her.  Hebr.  ad 
Johann.  4  :  35).  The  harvest  began  in  Abib 
(Nisar),  March  or  April  (Ruth  1 :  22;  2  Sam. 
21 :  9 ;  Judg.  8  :  2),  with  the  presentatioa  of 
the  firstfruits  on  the  second  day  of  the  posaoTer 
(16th  of  Nisan.  See  Firtijruitt  and  Marvett. 
Comp.  Dent.  8  :  8 ;  2  Chron.  2 :  9,  Ap.,  fte.). 
Barley  is  still,  as  it  was  thousands  of  years  agof 
the  wholesome  and  pleasant  food  of  the  poor  of 
those  regions  {Plin.  H.  N.  22,  65 ;  Judgea  7  t 
13 ;  Ruth  3  :  17,  &c. ;  John  6  :  9, 13,  Ac.),  and 
is  also  fed  to  horses  and  asses  (1  Kings4:  2S; 
Jos.  ArM.  5,  6,  4;  Feta(A.  f.  3,  2).  As  barley 
(vile  hordeum)  was  inferior  to  wheat,  it  was  not 
used  in  offerings,  excepting  in  the  "  offering  of 
jealousy"  (Numb.  5  :  15,  <JEc.,  26 ;  Mitkua  SakJk 
2,  1 ;  3, 1.  6.  cf  Phih  opp.  II.  309).  Its  inferior 
value  is  also  indicated  in  Hoeea  3:2;  and  Levit. 
27  :  16  makes  1  homer  of  teed-barlejf  =  50  silver 
shekels.  An  intoxicating  drink  was  also  made 
out  of  barley  (as  in  Egypt,  Herod.  2,  77 :  ii^tSt 
dUot  xpt^tvof),  resembling  strong  beer  (13C^« 

eixifa,  Levit  10  :  9,  4c. ;  Mishna  Pesach.  3, 1 ; 
Gemar.  Schabbath/ol,  156, 1 ;  Othon.  lex.  nMin. 
772;  Bitxtorf,  lex.  talmtid.  rabbin.  2401).  See 
CeUiue,  hierobotan.  II.  239,  4c.;  Iiiulten, 
Ackerb.  d.  Morgenl.  99,  4c.;  RuhU,  calendar. 
Palaest.  oecnn.  14.  23 ;  Lengerke,  Kenaon  I.  96  ( 
Winer's  B.  W.  B.  Rusischi.* 

Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paol,  was  a 
Levite,  born  in  Cyprus.  To  his  origiul  nsiM 
Joses  the  Apostles  added  rT)()3^")3  *<»*  v 

edifying  exhortation,  not  of  consolation  ;  comp. 
Acts  4  :  36  with  11  :  23),  which  designates  a 
prophet,  in  the  primitive  Christian  sense  (Acts 
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IS :  I ;  15 :  32).  He  joined  the  Charch  in  Jero- 
nlem  shortly  after  ito  estoblisbment,  and 
erinced  his  zeal  for  the  gospel  by  selling  his 
knd  and  giving  the  proceeds  for  the  relief  of 
poor  fellow-beUeTers.  lie  soon  acijaired  such 
influence  that  he  was  enabled  to  dissipate  the 
Cborcb's  mistrust  of  Paul,  and  introduce  him 
to  Peter  and  James.  When  the  tidings  of  the 
ipread  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  in  An- 
buch  reached  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  was  sent 
thither  and  labored  successfully  (Acts  11 :  22-24). 
Keeding  assistance,  he  brought  Paul  from  Tar- 
lus  (v.  25,  26],  —  a  choice  indicating  the  liberal 
ipirit  natural  to  him  as  a  Ilellenist,  whilst  bis 
going  upon  the  errand  himself  also  evinces  bis 
prudence.  He  labored  with  Paul  in  Antioch  a 
whole  year,  when,  accompanied  (partly?)  by 
Paul,  be  conveyed  (A.  D.  44)  a  contribution  of 
Lis  church  to  the  elders  in  Jerusalem  for  the 
Klief  of  suffering  brethren  in  Judea  (v.  29,  30). 
After  their  return,  they,  with  John  Mark  (a 
eieter's  son  of  Barnabas,  who  had  followed  them 
(tom  Jerusalem),  started  oat  upon  a  missionary 
tour  through  Cyprus,  Pampbilia,  Pisidia,  and  Ly- 
caonia,preaohiDg  the  gospel  to  Jews  and  Qentiles. 
From  this  period  Paul  becomes  more  prominent 
in  the  narrative  (14 :  12),  though  both  are  styled 
Apostles  (14:  4,  14).  Returning  from  this  tour 
dey  abode  in  Antioch  for  some  time.  Then 
trcse  the  question  touching  the  obligation  of 
Wthcn  converts  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  caused 
great  dissension.  Paul  and  Barnabas  urged  the 
Ipirit  of  Christian  catholicity  against  the  de- 
mands of  Jadaixing  members,  and  were  sent  to 
Jemialem  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Apostles 
ind  elders  there.  Their  decision  favored  the 
nilder  view,  and  required  heathen  converts  to 
Obev  merely  the  so-called  Noacbian  law.  It  is 
fnbable  that  Galat.  2 :  1-10  refers  to  this  event. 
After  tarrying  again  for  a  season  in  Antioch, 
Paal  proposea  another  missionary  tour  to  Bar- 
nabas (15 :  36)  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
tburehes,  but  disagreeing  in  reference  to  Mark 
(t.  37-39),  they  separated,  and  B.  with  his 
feepbew  went  to  Cyprus.  At  this  point  Barna- 
bas disappears  fV«m  the  narrative.  But  from 
Paul's  epistles  we  gather  that  once,  in  Antioch, 
lu*  more  liberal  views  yielded  to  the  example 
of  Peter  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Judaizing 
disciples  (Gal.  2  :  13) ;  that,  like  Paul,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  own  labor  (1  Cor.  9:6); 
■nd  that  his  nephew  Mark  attended  Paul  during 
U*  impritoBment  in  Rome  (Col.  4 :  10).  To 
bCtr  thence  that  B.  died  about  this  time,  would 
be  M  anaafe  as  to  conclnde  from  2  Cor.  8  -;  18 
fbat  he  sobeequently  again  co-operated  with 
FmL  Tradition  has  endeavored  to  supply  the 
lit&eiencies  of  the  N.  T.  sketch  of  Barnabas. 
Clement  of  A.  (and  others)  says  he  was  one  of 
the  TO  disciples.  The  Clem.  Homilies  also  call 
hin  an  immediate  disciple  of  Christ,  and  report 
that  he  labored  in  Alexandria  and  converted 
Clement  Rom.  The  Clem.  Recognitions  affirm 
that  he  preached  in  Rome  before  Christ's  death, 
fha  Acta  tt  pasno  B.  in  Cgpro,  which  probably 
Mmg  to  tbe  6th  century,  describe  his  second 
tnr  to  Cyprus,  and  his  martyrdom  there.  A 
Mill  later  eulogy  of  a  Cyprian  monk  mixes  nu- 
■etons  myths  with  the  N.  T.  account  (as  that 
B.  WW  a  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  at  the  same  time 


with  Paul,  Ae.),  and  relates  the  discoreir  of  th« 
supposed  corpse  of  B.  (ander  Zeno,  474-491). 
Tbe  tradition  that  B.  founded  the  church  in 
Milan  is  utterly  untenable.  The  accounts  con- 
corning  the  date  of  the  death  of  Barnabas  vary 
greatly,  and  are  onreliable. — An  Epistle  bearinc 
tbo  name  of  B.  has  come  down  to  us,  in  21 
chapters,  tbe  first  4^  only  in  a  bad  Latin  trans- 
lation, tlie  balance  in  the  original  Greek,  tbe 
language  and  style  of  which,  however,  clearly 
betray  divers  authors.  In  the  first  part  (cbapts. 
1-17)  the  writer,  to  refute  Judaising  notiona, 
endeavors  to  show,  by  means  of  insipid  allege* 
rical  interpretations,  that  the  O.  T.  itself  fore- 
tells the  abolition  of  Judaism  by  tbe  spiritual 
completion  of  its  institutions  in  Christianity,  so 
that  Christians,  and  not  Jews,  are  the  true  cove- 
nant people  of  God ;  the  second  part  furnishes 
moral  directions  under  the  aspect  of  the  two 
ways  of  light  and  darkness.  The  persons  ad- 
dressed are  not  named ;  the  ancient  title :  Ixto* 
t<aJi  xa^Uxif,  however,  is  inappropriate,  as  the 
epistle  contains  allusions  which  apply  to  a  nar- 
rower circle  of  readers.  The  supposition,  based 
upon  internal  evidence,  that  it  was  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians,  is  contradicted  by  the  absence 
of  all  references  to  a  Jewish-Christian  character 
in  its  readers,  and  by  its  attack  upon  Judaism, 
whilst  many  expressions  imply  that  they  were 
converts  from  heathenism  (see  Heherle  on  thia 
subject  in  the  "  Stud.  d.  wUrt  Geistl.,"  1846,  1). 
The  epistle  thus  furnishes  important  primitive 
proof  of  the  tendency  of  early  heathen  converts 
towards  Judaism.  As  chapt.  16  assumes  that 
tbe  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  the 
epistle  must  be  dated  after  A.  D.  70;  and  its 
dogmatic  character,  its  leaning  towards  Pauline- 
ism  and  the  anti-Jewish  gnosis,  the  fact  that,  like 
the  epistle  to  Diognetus  and  the  Ignatian  epis- 
tles, it  opposes  Judaism  as  error  hiyiu  temporis; 
the  probability  that  Justin  M.  was  acquainted 
with  it,  together  with  other  criteria,  indicate  that 
it  was  written  in  the  first  decades  of  tbe  2d  cen- 
tury. The  genuineness  of  the  epistle  has  been 
frequently  disoussed.  External  proofs  of  it  are 
found  in  Clement,  who  repeatedly  quotes  it  as 
a  production  of  Barnabas.  But,  passing  by 
other  objections,  its  violent  opposition  to  Juda- 
ism, and  its  gross  errors  in  reference  to  Jewish 
ceremonies,  are  irreconcilable  with  this  view,  as 
is  now  generally  admitted.  Tbe  presumptioa 
that  another,  later  Barnabas,  was  confounded 
with  the  Apostle,  is  less  probable  than  the  view 
that  an  anonymous  letter  was  found  in  the  Alex- 
andrian Church  (where  this  epistle  was  evidently 
written),  which  the  superficial  criticism  of  that 
age,  and  even  Clement  himself,  ascribed  to  B., 
as  the  representative  of  a  more  Catholic  ten- 
dency, and,  according  to  early  tradition,  the 
Apostle  of  that  Church.  Tbe  mediating  hypo- 
thesis of  Schenkel, — that  cbapts.  1-6, 13,  14, 17, 
form  the  original  genuine  epistle,  and  that  the 
other  portions  were  afterwards  interpolated,— 
has  been  refuted  by  Hefele.  Tertullian  ascribes 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  BarnalMS.  After 
lying  concealed  for  centuries  the  epistle  of  B. 
was  again  brought  to  light  in  a  careful  edition 
by  H.  Menardos,  1645.  Other  editions  were 
issued  by  J.  Vossius,  Cotelerius,  Russel,  GaW 
londitts,  and  recently  by  Btfele  in  his  Patr.  ftpp.. 
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««eta,  Tnb.  ed.  2, 1843.  and  Ed.  v.  Murolt,  Oaiac 
Jn.  T.  dtuierocanonictu,  liirie.  1847. 

HCBKBLE.* 

BamsbitM.  —  During  the  wart  between 
Obarlea  V.  and  Franoi*  I.  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
a  tociety  was  formed  to  ooanteract  increaaing 
Tloe  and  the  anti-Catholic  influence  of  the  Qer- 
man  soldiery,  as  well  as  to  relieve  those  suffering; 
from  a  fatal  epidemic  which  then  prevailed. 
The  founders  were  three  Milan  clergy.  Ant  U. 
Zaobarias,  Bsrtbol.  Ferrari,  and  Jacob  Ant. 
Korgia,'  and  two  laymen.  Clement  VII.  ap- 
proved the  society  (1533);  Panl  III.  released 
them  firom  diocesan  jurisdiction,  holding  them 
directly  amenable  to  Rome,  and  styled  them : 
The  Congregation  of  the  regulated  Clergy  of  St. 
Paul  (1535),  benoe  called  Pauliniaru  or  Paulas 
ttian».  The  name  Bamahiies  was  derived  from 
the  church  of  St.  B.,  in  Milan,  which  was  ap- 
propriated to  their  use.  They  rendered  toe 
Aornish  Church  essential  service,  assumed  the 
management  of  Gymnasia,  and  went  from  house 
to  bouse  exhorting  the  people  to  piety.  They 
spread  into  other  Catholic  countries.  In  16^ 
they  established  themselves  in  Paris ;  in  1626 
founded  a  colle|^  in  Vienna,  and  in  1G60  ano- 
ther. Their  principal  monastery,  at  present, 
is  in  Rome.  Besides  the  three  usual  monastic 
TOW*  the^  bonnd  themselves  to  seeic  no  ecclesi- 
astical dignity  beyond  their  own  order.  The 
oonstitutioBS,  amended  in  1552,  were  completed 
at  a  general  chapter  in  Milan,  1579,  and  in  the 
same  year  received  papal  confirmation. — A  dif- 
ferent and  older  order  of  this  name  (so  called 
after  their  patron)  arose  under  Gregory  XI. 
(137Q-1378).  They  were  probably  anchorets 
of  St.  Ambrose,  and  were  not  fully  organised 
nntil  1441,  under  Eugene  IV.  C.  Borromeo  had 
them  merged  with  the  later  Barnabites  in  1589. 
As  such  Paul  V.,  1606,  gave  them  bis  sanction 
(Wetter  Kai  WdU).  Hnzoo.* 

Bunei,  Robert,  Dr.,  known  in  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  in  England  as  a  martyr,  and 
an  author  of  moderate  abilities.  By  avowing 
■entiments  which  he  derived  from  Luther's 
writings,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Henry 
Tin.  After  renouncing  Protestant  views,  in 
order  to  escape  from  imprisonment,  he  coul^ 
not  restrtun  himself  from  reiterating  them.  He 
fled  to  Wittenberg  (1530).  When  Henry  VlII. 
fell  out  with  the  Pope,  Barnes  returned,  and  in 
1535  became  court-chnplain,  and  negotiator  of 
the  king's  union  with  Anna  of  Cleves.  When 
Henry  repudiated  this  wife  be  sought  Barnes' 
destruction  by  accusing  him  of  heresy  before 
the  Parliament.  He  was  burned  July  30,  1540. 
Amone  his  theological  writings  the  Vitae  rom. 
pontif,  qucs  papas  voeamus,  is  best  known.  It 
U  entirely  polemical.  (Luther  wrote  a  preface 
to  this  work,  reprinted  by  Seckendorf,  Hist. 
Lui\  Ind.  III.  B.  also  wrote  in  Latin  "The 
prine.  Art  of  the  Chr.  Faith."  • )      Hbrzoo.* 

BaronilU  (Cesar),  the  father  of  Catholic 
drarch- history  since  the  Reformation,  was  born 

iOct  31,  1538)  of  an  old  and  pious  Neapolitan 
amily.  His  parents  gave  him  a  careful  educa- 
tion. At  Veroli  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
higher  studies,  which  he  afterward  prosecuted 
at  Naples.  Theology  and  jurisprudence  were 
his  favorite  sciences.    In  15S7  be  went  with  his 


ttOfT  to  ItolB^  Jott  at  tb«  tine  when  PaA  it. 
was  laboring  to  bring  about  that  reaetion  ia 
Italy,  by  which  b«  ho]^  to  restore  tbe  abaolot* 
supremacy  and  mediaeval  glory  of  the  papaoy. 
But  Baronios  -  had  little  liking '  for  praoticM 
affairs ;  he  longed  rather  after  the  quiet  life  of  • 
scholar,  and  the  man  who  had  power  to  draw 
him  into  this  path,  was  Philip  Neri,  the  fbnndor 
of  the  (Italian)Oratory,  aoongregationof  monk% 
whose  leading  impulse  was  the  study  of  eooleat 
astical  antiquity.  His  entranoe  into  this  nev 
order  decided  hi*  development  and  th«  conrM 
of  bis  stadies.  The  regulations  of  the  Orator/ 
compelled  him,  without  knowing  it,  to  prepare 
himself  for  bis  future  literair  labors.  -  Tb« 
brethren  (as  we  learn  from  bis  EpUt.  ad  Sixtum 
V.)  were  aooustomed  to  spend  tbe  faouM  of  th* 
forenoon  in  the  discussion  of  ecelesiastieal  ma^ 
tars.  For  this  purpose  biographies  of  emineBt 
church-doctors  were  read  and  various  bistorioal 
events  narrated.  The  necessity  of  fitting  him- 
self for  .such  exercises,  as  well  as  tbo  personal 
injunction  of  the  head  of  his  OQder,  shortiy 
obliged  Baronias  to  investigate  the  originu 
sources  of  church-history.  Love  for  the  vratft 
soon  followed ;  he  enlai^ed  bis  field,  and  began 
to  examine  also  the  writings  of  contemporary 
profane  authors.  For  thirty  years  he  labotm 
with  unremitting  seal  on  this  enormous  mass  of 
material,  which  was  greatly  enriched  by  tb«  nn> 
merous  unpublished  records  of  the  Vatican. 
Thus  equipped,  solely  through  his  desire  tot 
knowledge,  and  not  u-om  any  motive  of  ambi- 
tion, he  was  summoned  by  Philip  Neri,  now 
concerned  for  the  defence  of  the  Romish  Charoh 
against  the  mighty  attack  of  the  Cenitirice  Mag^ 
deburgerues,  by  Antony  CaraSa,  and  by  other 
friends  {Epitt,  ad  SixUtm  Y.  I.  e.  p.  403),  to 
employ  these  unique  literary  treasores  in  iitt 
composition  of  a  church-bistorT,  the  like  of 
which  the  Catholic  Church  had  never  before 
seen. 

The  fame  won  by  a  work  so  eztraordinay  io 
that  age  had  its  effect  upon  his  position.  Baro- 
nius  himself,  if  we  may  trust  his  confessions^ 
wished  to  continue  his  severe  labors  in  an  unos- 
tentatious manner.  But  the  Curio,  in  spite  of 
his  resistance,  forced  him  to  accept  high  digni- 
ties and  honors  (o.  Epitt.  ad  demeniem  VIII.  lb, 
p.  419),  First  'appointed  prothonotary  of  tbo 
Apostolic  See,  he  was  invested  with  the  purplO 
June  15, 1596,  by  the  same  pope,  Clement  VIII^ 
cardinal  tit.  S.  S.  Martyrum  Kerei  el  AchiUet^ 
besides  being  made  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
library,  and  member  of  the  Congregaiio  ecdesi- 
asticorum  riluum  and  of  the  Typographia  Yati- 
ecmm.  After  his  admission  into  tbe  college  of 
cardinals,  many,  influenced  by  the  spleinlor  of 
his  literary  reputation,  desired  to  see  him  occupy 
the  chair  of  St  Peter.  At  the  death  of  Clement 
VIII.,  and  still  more  after  the  speedy  decease 
of  Leo  XL,  be  was  almost  crowned  with  tbo 
papal  tiara,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  remon- 
strances. In  tbe  latter  conclave,  the  Spanish 
party,  offended  by  his  Tractatu*  de  monarchitt 
SicliicB,  alone  prevented  it  In  the  Prcef.  oA 
Tom.  Jni,  Baroiiius  speaks  of  these  hopes  a^ 
dangerous  xmpedimentt  to  the  peaceful  proseeo- 
tion  of  his  work,  only  removed  by  the  eleetioa 
of  Paul  T.    From  that  time  forth  he  was  laft 
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6m  to  devote  bimsetf  ezclasiTely  to  science ;  bat ; 
Ilia  Btrenaoua  toil  and  ascetic  nabits  prodaced 
tk«ir  legitimate  effects.    On  the  30tb  of  Jane,  I 
1607,  be  sank  nnder  the  labor,  hj  which  alone  | 
tte  completion  of  his  mighty  work  was  possible.  { 

This  work,  the  Annalea  EceUsiattici,  is  a 
dnoniole  written  in  a  lofty  style,  beginning  with 
tke  birth  of  Christ  (which  he  makes  identical 
«ith  the  ASA  year  of  the  reign  of  Augnstus)  and 
ending  A.  D.  1198.  Its  plan,  in  the  general 
tatline,  is  that  of  the  medissval  chronicles :  the 
^etr  is  the  rubric,  under  which  events  are  ar- 
itDged  without  regard  to  their  historical  con- 
nection. First  comes  the  year  of  grace;  then 
fellows  the  name  of  the  ruling  Pope,  along  with 
the  acta  of  his  administration ;  and  in  the  third 
Blue,  the  year  of  accession  of  the  Roman,  and 
kter,  of  the  German  emperors.  The  annalistio 
ibtm  is  certainly  useful  to  the  reader  in  bring- 
ing before  him  a  mass  of  traditions  and  isolated 
bets  in  the  best  practicable  order,  bat  this  is 
wly  the  case  when  the  most  critical  and  pains- 
taking accurvsy  has  been  observed.  That  sach 
lonals  may  possess  considerable  historical  valae, 
were  it  only  as  preparations  for  real  history,  is 
tbown  by  the  chronicles  of  the  German  empire 
nader  the  Sazon  dynasty,  edited  by  Ranke. 
Bat  Baroniiu  does  not  come  fully  up  to  this 
high  mark.  To  say  nothing  of  the  limitations, 
inseparable  from  his  Catholicism  and  his  pole- 
mical attitude,  there  are  yet  errors  in  dogmatic 
points,  and  especially  in  chronoloPTi  so  serious, 
tbtt  fain  Annals  can  never  be  used  without  the 
greatest  caution.  This,  however,  has  been  oh- 
twted  in  a  large  decree  by  the  namerous  cor- 
Teetions  of  the  at^acious  Pagi,  in  his  Criiica 
iutorico^kronoloffiea.  Thus  amended,  they  are 
indispensable  to  the  earnest  student  of  mediasval 
chnrcb-history. 

Tbe  An.  Eed,  were  undoubtedly  called  forth 
hj  tiie  appearance  of  the  Centurue  Magdeburg- 
tMti;  but  tbeir  polemical  bearing  is  by  no 
Mans  direct  and  special.  It  is  chiefly  observ- 
tble  in  the  narration  of  the  same  events,  as 
tiuagb,  in  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  this  could 
•ply  be  faithfully  and  truly  done  by  one  who, 
Eke  bim,  was  in  possession  of  documents  guar- 
sateed  by  the  authority  of  the  Romith  phurch. 
Comp.  tbe  Ep.  ad  Sixtum  V.  from  Tom.  II.  of 
tb*  Ann.  published  by  Manii  1. 1.  T.  XXXV.  p. 
409 ;  Ep.  ad  ClemenUm  VIIL,  ib.  p.  417,  ife 
kelieved  that  nothing  more  was  needed  to  esta- 
blish the  rights  of  Catholicism  before  all  the 
*orld  than  to  unroll  this  volume  of  genuine, 
original  records.  In  regard  to  the  purity  and 
glory  of  the  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries  he 
sgrees  with  the  Centuriators ;  but,  whilst  they 
endeavor,  not  only  to  exhibit  its  disagreement 
vitb  that  of  the  middle  ages,  but  also  to  charac- 
letiie  the  latter  as  apostate  from  the  former,  and 
decidedly  anti-Christian,  Baronius,  in  order  to 
ibow  the  abiding  sameness  an4  consistency  of 
Cttbolicism,  strives  to  prove  Romish  features 
then  already  in  existence  and  the  unbroken  suo- 
^ision  of  the  papacy  from  the  bishopric  of 
Peter  in  Rome. 

The  best  and  most  correct  edition  of  the  Ann. 
Bed.  is  that  of  Antwerp  (1610)  in  Xll.  Tom. 
iU.  (7bm.  XI.  was  forbidden  in  bis  dominions 
21 


by  Philip  III.,  because  it  contained  the  TraelO' 
tut  de  monarchia  Sieilite) ;  tbe  one  most  conve- 
nient for  use  is  that  of  Mansi  in  38  Tom.  Eol. 
Lucce,  in  which  Pagi's  Criiica  are  printed  be- 
neath the  text — the  continuation  by  Raynaldus 
is  also  added,  Tom.  XXXV.  containing  the  Ap- 
paratus and  Tom.  XXXVI.-XXXVIlf  the  val- 
uable  Indices.  Comp.  Vita  Baronii  by  lliero* 
nymus  Barnabseas,  Romae,  1651,  a  rare  book; 
Sagittarii,  Iniroductio  in  Hist.  Eccl.,  Tom.  I.  p. 
282,  M. ;  Du  Pin,  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  dfs  aut, 
eccl.  7bm.  XVII.  p.  1,  and  Baur's  Epochcn  del 
Geschichtsohreibung,  p.  72,  sq. 

Dr.  H.  Rbutir. — PorUr, 

Baxsabas,  probably  =  Son  of  Saba,  is  tbe 
name  of  two  persons  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles :  1)  Joseph,  called  Barsnbas,  with 
the  additional  surname  of  Justus,  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitor  of  Matthias  for  the  vacancy 
in  the  college  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  an  eye- 
witness of  tbe  life  of  Christ,  perhaps  one  of  the 
70  disciples.  In  former  times,  and  lately  by 
Ullmann,  bis  identity  with  Barnabas  has  been 
asserted,  and  the  reading,  'Bofva^v,  actually 
occurs  ch.  1  :  23.  Still  the  proof  is  slight,  and 
in  oh.  4  :  36,  Barnabas  is  introduced  as  one  not 
before  known.  2)  Judas,  surnamed  Barsabas, 
was  ranked  among  the  chief  men  of  tbe  first 
Christian  congregation  (Acts  15  :  22),  and  sent 
with  Silas,  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  Synod  at 
Antiooh.  According  to  Grutius  and  others,  be 
was  a  brother  of  Joseph  Barsabas. 

Heberlk. — Porter. 

Barramas,  Bishop  of  Nisibis.  —  (See  JV««fo- 
riana.) 

Bannmaa,  archimandrite  or  abbot,  the  head 
of  the  £utychiaa  party  among  the  monks  of 
Syria,  and  the  accomplice  of  the  violent  Dioscu- 
rus  in  the  robber-synod  at  Ephesus  (449).  Re> 
buffed  at  Chaloedon,  where  be  had  the  impu- 
dence to  appear,  be  labored  for  the  spread  of  the 
Eutyohian  doctrine  in  Syria  till  the  day  of  his 
death  (458).  He  is  regarded  by  the  Jacobites 
as  a  worker  of  miracles  and  a  saint.  Assem. 
hibl.  or.  Tom.  II.  1.  HiRzoa. — Porter. 

Bartholomew,  Bof^xo/iato;,  t.  e.  son  of  Tal- 

ni*'>  '07/1   "IZli  o"8  pf  ^^^  twelve  apostles 

(Matth.'l6  :'3 ;  Luke  6 :  14 ;  Acts  1 :  13).  There 
is  an  old  conjecture  that  he  is  the  same  person 
with  Nathauael  of  Cana  (John  1 :  45),  who  is 
so  specially  mentioned  in  John  21 :  2  that  we 
must  believe  the  Evangelist  wished  him  to  be 
counted  an  apostle.  On  the  other  band,  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  apostles. 
But  because  in  this  list  B.  is  coupled  with 
Philip,  and  in  John  1 :  45  Nathanael  is  found 
in  close  association  with  the  same  Philip,  the 
supposition  of  their  identity  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable. Bartholomew,  of  whose  labors  the  N.  T. 
says  nothing,  according  to  Euseb.  H.  £.  V.  10, 
and  Jerome  de  viris  Uhutribus,  published  the  gos- 
pel in  India.  But  by  India  We  must  probably 
understand  Arabia  Felix,  which  the  ancient* 
also  called  India;  comp.  Moiheim,  de  rebus 
ehri*t.'  ante  0.  M.  commeniarii,  p.  206.  Tho 
Armenians  also  boast  that  he  preached  Chris- 
tianity amongst  them  {Assem.  Oibl.  or.  III.  II. 
20).    Here,  too,  tradition  tells  us,  be  was  flayed 
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alive  and  then  cnioified  with  hia  head  downvard. 
His  festival  occurs  on  the  24th  of  August. 

Herzoo. — Porter. 
Bartholomew  of  Brescia,  doctor  of  canonical 
law  and  pupil  of  Laurentius  Uispanus,  distin- 
guished himself  by  bis  Notes  on  Gratian's  De- 
cree (1236),  and  wrote,  besides,  several  works 
on  canonical  law. 

Bartholomew,  de  las  Casos.— (See  Casai,  B. 
deUu.) 

Bartholomsens,  de  niartyribu*,  one  of  the 
most  pious  and  upright  men  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  16th  century.  Bom  in 
Lisbon  (1514)  and  baptized  in  the  church  de 
mariyribus  (whence  his  name),  he  entered  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic  as  early  as  bis  14th  year, 
and  became,  afWr  first  receiving  several  digni- 
ties, which  bis  unfeigned  humility  would  hardly 
Buffer  him  to  accept.  Archbishop  of  Braga  (1558). 
lie  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with 
great  skill  and  conscientiousness.  At  Trent  he 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  reformatory 
efforts  of  the  Council,  and  tried  to  carry  out  its 
resolutions  in  his  diocese.  He  founded  the  first 
seminary  for  priests  in  Portugal,  held  a  provin- 
cial synod  (1566),  established  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  the  poor,  and  exhibited  a  noble 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  during  the  plague  of  1568 
and  the  great  famine  of  1567-75.  In  1582 
Gregory  XIII.  granted  the  fulfilment  of  his 
ardent  wish  to  lay  down  his  honors  and  bis  bur- 
dens. Now  once  more  an  humble  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  Viana,  founded  by  his  own  hands, 
he  gave  instruction  to  the  country  people  and 
performed  works  of  charity.  He  died  in  1590. 
B.  waa  a  tolerably  fruitful  author.  Besides  seve- 
ral biblical  commentaries  and  a  Portuguese  cate- 
chism, we  may  mention  his  compendium  vUa 
tpiriiualia,  a  book  of  devotion.  An  edition  of 
bis  works  appeared  in  Rome  (1727)  in  2  folio 
vols,  by  Malochias  d'Ingnimbert.  See  Weber 
and  Welte,  Encyol.  Hkrzog. — Porter. 

Bartholomew's  Ere. — (See  French  Refor- 
mation.) 

Bartholomites. — 1)  Fugitive  monks  of  St 
Basil,  who  found  an  asylum  in  Genoa  (1307), 
and  soon  after  dedicated  a  church  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, from  which  they  derived  their  name. 
Clement  V.,  when  their  nombers  increased, 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  worshipping  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ritual.  They  established 
new  monasteries  in  several  Italian  cities,  and 
entered  into  closer  union  with  the  Romish 
Church.  Afterward  many  members  fell  away, 
and  their  Order,  reduced  to  a  few  cloisters,  was 
finally  suppressed  b^  Innocent  X.  in  1650. 
Among  the  Bartholomites  Bitio  bad  distinguished 
himself  as  the  historian  of  the  Order.  &e  llel- 
yot,  I.  p.  300. 

2)  A  oommani^  of  secular  priests,  so  called 
from  its  founder,  Bartholomew  Ilolzhaoser,  who 
was  born  in  Langenau,  in  the  present  kingdom 
of  WUrtemberg  ^1613),  made  priest  in  1639, 
toon  after  canon  in  Salxburg,  and  then  in  1642 
appointed  vicar-general  of  the  Bishop  of  Chi- 
emsee,  in  Bavaria.  Whilst  canon  in  Saliburg, 
he  founded  his  institute,  which  met  with  su^ 
favor  and  rendered  such  important  service  to  the 
Romish  Chotcb,  that  the  Bishop  of  Chui  (1644) 


exhorted  all  the  deacons  of  hia  diocese  to  join  it, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Regenabure,  Osnabruck  and 
Mayence  (1653  and  1654)  called  priests  there- 
from, and  commanded  the  clergy  of  their  semi- 
naries to  conform  to  its  rules.  It  spread  far  and 
wide;  to  Hungary  (1676),  Spain  (1682), PoUnd 
(1683).  The  papal  nuncio  in  Cologne  styled 
the  precepts  of  Holzhauser  medulla  canoHwn. 
U.  himself  died  (1658),  when  deacon  and  earata 
of  Bingen.  The  aim  of  his  foaodadon  waa  to 
train  up  good  pastors  and  preachers.  Special 
houses  were  set  apart  for  seminarists,  priests, 
and  clergymen,  who  were  disabled  or  sick.  The 
foundation,  though  placed  under  the  superrision 
of  the  diocesan  bishop,  had  its  own  presidents. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  17tb  century  the  seal  of 
the  Bartholomites  declined,  and  from  that  tiiM 
on  they  fell  into  decay.  See  Helyot,  TIH.  p. 
138,  seq.  HtMXoa,—Bnier, 

Barton,  Elizabeth,  of  Aldington,  in  Kenit 
known  as  "  the  holy  maid  of  Kent,"  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  Reformation,  when  all  England 
was  shaken  by  the  first  steps  against  the  papacy, 
attracted  great  attention  by  her  faoatim 
speeches,  and  epileptic  trances.  The  vicar  of 
the  parish,  Richard  Masters,  a  man  devoted  to 
the  old  faith,  sought  to  give  her  importance  by 

fublishing  her  sayings  as  divine  r«velatioDI> 
n  short,  the  chapel  at  Aldington,  where  she  wa^ 
said  to  have  been  sudden^  cured  before  a^ 
image  of  the  Virgin,  became  a  place  of  great 
resort.  The  growing  reputation  of  the  prophet- 
ess, now  habited  as  a  nun,  inspired  Masten  and 
others  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  use  her 
influence  against  Ilenry  VIII.  and  the  innova- 
tions in  the  Church.  Frequent  victorious  coiH 
flicts  with  the  devil ;  a  letter  in  golden  cbarao- 
ters,  said  to  have  been  sent  down  to  her  from 
heaven  by  Mary  Magdalene ;  and  sundry  mira- 
cles palmed  off  upon  the  superstitious  moltitade, 
in  which  she  played  a  prominent  part,  exoited 
the  reverent  wonder  of  high  and  low  for  several 
years.  When  at  length  the  projected  divorce  of 
the  king  agitated  the  whole  country,  she  pro- 
claimed; "If  the  king  puts  away  his  wife 
Katherine  he  will  cease  to  be  king  and  die  % 
miserable  death  in  seven  months."  To  this 
were  added  several  warnings.  Such  sayings, 
industriously  circulated,  produced  a  general 
commotion.  Not  only  did  the  agents  of  tbs 
Pope  and  Katherine's  clerical  advisers  open 
communications  with  this  new  saint,  but  evsn 
the  venerable  Bishop  Fisher  and  Chancellor 
More.  The  latter,  however,  as  a  letter  to  Thomu 
Cromwell,  quoted  by  Burnet,  plainly  shows,  was 
soon  undeceived,  and  regarded  the  whole  schems 
as  a  hypocritical  deception.  This  intrigue  of  ut 
papal  party,  of  which  the  maid  of  Kent  ^'W  »• 
soul,  at  last  woke  the  wrath  of  Henry  VlU. 
He  commanded  the  nun  and  her  aocompiicMi  to 
be  seised  and  indicted  for  high  treason.  Toef 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and,  when  the  breacn 
between  England  and  Rome  became  wider,  exe- 
cuted together,  in  April,  1534.  The  oDfortonats 
victim  confessed  her  crime,  but  laid  the  blams 
upon  her  "  learned  friends."  Fishop  Fisher  and 
Thomas  More  were  arrested  as  privy  to  the 
treason,  and  (other  charges  being  made  sgainsl 
them)  Ukevise  beheaded  the  next  year. 

Da.  O.  WEau.—tMtr. 
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BarUll  <T]113  =  Bentdielug,  Bleswd),  the 

Mn  of  Nwiah,  of  a  distiofraished  familr,  well 
(dneated  in,  and  thoroughly  scqnainted  with, 
bis  native  langnsgo,  was  the  friend  and  fitithfal 
tompanion,  the  amannenus  and  disciple  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  who  dictated  to  him  his  pro- 
phecies, and  appointed  him  to  read  them  in  the 
temple,  upon  a  fast-day,  before  all  the  peo- 
^  (Jer.  36>.  Painfully  oppressed  by  priyate 
|rien,  as  well  as  by  the  sins  of  his  people,  and 
the  panishments  which  Ood  had  broagbt  npon 
them,  he  was  comforted  by  Jeremiah  with  the 

5 remise  that  in  the  midst  of  the  general  wreck, 
e  at  least,  go  where  be  might,  would  be  pre- 
tenred  aliye.  At  the  same  time  he  was  faith- 
fally  admonished  that  as  God  was  everywhere 
mting  bis  people  with  affliction,  and  destroying 
theh-  peace,  he  should  be  careful  not  to  expect 
good  things.  At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  Baruch 
ud  his  master  were  both  taken  prisoners,  but 
•pen  the  petition  of  the  prophet  were  subse- 
quently set  at  liberty  by  their  captors.  They 
■tin  continued  to  share  each  other's  fortunes, 
ud  when  Jeremiah  was  carried  to  Egypt,  Ba- 
nch,  maliciously  suspected  of  being  his  adviser 
by  the  stubborn  people,  was  taken  with  him. 
From  that  time  forth  we  lose  sight  of  him,  and 
hare  no  eertain  information  concerning  him. 
Some  suppose  that  he  died  there ;  others  say  that 
he  letumed  to  Babylon,  where  he  ended  his  life 
twelve  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

But  we  have  a  prophetic,  partlnetio  book,  by 
the  name  of  Baracb,  the  contents  of  which  are 
u  follows :  It  was  written  at  Babylon,  the  fifth 
jear  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
ttad  before  the  captive  king  Jeconiah  and  all 
the  people.  The  people  assembled  themselves 
before  Qod,  took  up  collections,  and  sent  them, 
together  with  the  vessels  of  silver  manufactured 
&r  the  temple  by  Zedekiab,  to  the  high  priest 
Ud  people  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  request  that 
file  money  should  be  employed  for  sacrifices, 
and  that  prayers  should  be  offered  for  the  lives 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  son  Belshazzar,  and 
lor  the  aversion  of  the  wrath  of  God.  This  book 
thev  were  to  read  in  the  temple  npon  fast-days, 
Bisiiog  confession  of  their  sins,  and  praying  to 
Ood  for  their  deliverance  from  captivity  and  de- 
ttmction  (1 :  15 ;  3  :  8).  Israel  is  also  told  the 
ctase  of  her  afflictions  in  forsaking  the  wisdom 
of  God  as  exhibited  in  bis  law,  and  exhorted  to 
Ktum  to  his  service  as  the  only  hope  of  salw 
tion.  At  the  same  time  the  remnant  of  the 
people  are  comforted  with  the  assurance  that 
they  will  not  be  given  up  to  the  heathen  for 
otter  destruction.  Jerusalem  is  deserted  and 
ker  children  carried  into  captiTitr,  but  she  is 
tteooraged  to  call  upon  Qod  for  help,  and  as- 
Rmd  that  she  shall  be  speedily  restored  to  great 
prosperity  and  honor. 

That  the  author  of  this  book  could  not  have 
Men  the  friend  of  Jeremiah  is  evident  already 
bom  the  many  historical  mistakes  in  the  intro- 
du^on  (1 :  l-Il),  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
^  first  part  professes  to  be  a  compilation  from 
^der  writings,  such  as  Jeremiah,  Nehemiah, 
wateronomy,  Daniel  (7)  and  Isaiah,  whilst  the 
Moond  most  be  referred  to  a  much  later  period, 
the  iSOi  jear  of  titeir  exile,  and  the  first  is  not 
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even  consistent  in  maintaining  the  position  it 
assumes  (de  WetU,  \  323).  Nor  does  the  book 
appear  in  the  Jewish  canon ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  frequently  cited  by  the  church-fathers,  espe- 
cially the  passage  3  :  35-37,  which  indicate* 
the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  who,  as  it  is  found 
in  the  Greek  Bible  as  an  appendix  to  Jeremiah, 
regarded  it  as  possessing  equal  canonical  aa> 
thority.  On  this  account  the  Romish  Church 
to  this  day  receive  it  as  genuine,  whilst  the  Pro- 
testants, with  few  exceptions,  as,  for  instance, 
O.  Whision,  in  his  Disputation  (London,  1727), 
and  Moulinii  (Nbiiee  sur  les  livr,  apocr.  de  Pan' 
den,  T.,  Oenive,  1828),  correctly  place  it  among 
the  Apocrypha ;  although  it  should  by  no  meana 
be  unduly  depreciated,  inasmuch  as  npon  the 
whole  it  IS  a  faithful  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  old 
prophets,  and  in  the  second  part  especially  is 
not  wanting  in  propriety,  skill  and  poetic  ele* 
vation.  It  is  hard  to  sny  in  what  language,  or 
when  it  was  written.  The  learned  are  divided 
in  their  opinions,  although  the  majority  are  in 
favor  of  a  Hebrew  original ;  others  again  inclined 
to  think  it  was  written  in  Greek.  The  question, 
perhaps,  may  best  be  settled  by  the  admission 
uf  Frttzsche,  the  latest  critic  upon  the  book,  that 
the  first  part  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  read  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  tho 
book  itself  affirms.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
language  in  the  second  part  is  purer  and  more 
select,  Sie  contents  more  original,  and  not  with* 
out  traces  of  Alexandrian  culture,  we  must  eon* 
olude  with  another  writer  (Berthold)  that  in  all 
probability  the  text  at  first  was  in  Greek.  It 
may  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  translation 
of  the  first  part  was  the  Alexandrian  translation 
of  Jeremiah  {HUzig,  Psal.  II.  p.  119;  Ewtld, 
Hist  Is.  in.  2,  p.  232,  n.  5 ;  Fri^tche),  and  that 
he  just  appended  the  second  part  to  it.  .Evoald 
is  of  the  opinion,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
it  was  written  in  Persian  times  (about  360-3501, 
as  a  warning  from  the  Babylonish  Jews  to  theic 
brethren  in  Judea,  against  the  reckless  resist- 
ance which  they  made  to  the  existing  author!- 
ties ;  especially  the  first  part,  which  was  in  that 
case  prior  to  Dan.  9,  and  not  the  reverse.  The 
language  in  which  this  epistle  is  clothed  may  to 
some  extent  have  been  borrowed  from  Jer.  29, 
and  the  passage,  51 :  59,  may  have  suggested 
the  idea  that  Baruch  was  at  one  time  in^aby- 
Ion  in  the  service  of  his  master,  and  that  hft 
sent  forth  this  admonitory  and  consolatory  ad- 
dress in  his  venerable  name  to  make  it  the  mora 
impressive.  The  translation,  however,  as  well 
as  the  second  section,  was  made  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  when  perhaps  the  translators 
found  the  epistle  already  appended  to  the  book 
of  Jeremiah,  and  from  the  fact  that  his  render- 
ing is  often  very  imperfect,  it  would  seem  that 
the  original  was  not  just  at  hand.  When  HUzip 
(p.  120)  goes  farther,  and  holds  that  Baruch  is 
toe  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  entirely  difierent  spirit  of  the  two 
books  forbids  the  thought  (de  WetU,  i  323,  n.  6). 
As  the  6th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Baruch  is 
often  improperly  adduced  as  the  so-oalled  "  ej)is- 
tle  of  Jeremiah,"  it  may  be  well  to  saythat  it  is 
altogether  independent  of  it,  and  originated  at 
a  later  period,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
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tritboat  doubt  in  Se^pt ;  and  was  originally  a 
piece  of  Grecian  decTamation  exposing  tlie  folly 
of  idolatry,  a  theme  which,  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent furnished  by  Jer.  10,  29,  was  frequently 
discussed  by  the  later  Jews  (Book  of  AV isdom, 
chap.  13,  &e.).  The  contradiction  between  Jer. 
29  :  10  and  the  epistle,  verse  3,  shows  conclu- 
sively that  Jer.  was  not  the  aathor  of  the  epis- 
tle ;  but  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  lived 
later  (comp.  Dan.  9  :  24,  kc).  Finally,  we  find 
at  Paris  and  at  London,  a  pseudepigrapbic  book 
named  Baruch  in  the  Syriac  language,  in  the 
form  of  an  epistle  to  the  ten  tribes,  which,  in  a 
rhetorical,  prolix,  senseless  style,  exhorts  them 
to  be  patient.  It  is  evidently  a  Christian  pro- 
duction, perhaps  originally  written  in  Syriac. 
Se«  Ewald  and  Fritzsche,  1757. 

.  RuETSCHi.— Dr.  Wolff. 

Banillai  ('*?t13>y<""«**»  'ro" ;  or  from  the 
rabbinical  K /03>  bnll-calf),  a  wealthy  land- 

owner  in  Oilead,  who  hospitably  entertained 
King  David  during  his  flight  from  Absalom,  but 
declined  his  offer  to  return  with  him  and  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  court  (2  Sam.  17  :  27 ; 
19  :  32-39 ;  1  Kings  2  :  7).  With  all  his  reve- 
rence for  tho  Lord's  anointed,  be  still  retained 
the  feelings  of  a  freeman — a  proof  that  the 
kingly  rule  of  a  hundred  years  had  not  yet  de- 
stroyed the  independent  spirit  of  the  Israelites. 
The  name  occurs  again  in  Ezra  2  :  61  and  Neh. 
7  :  63.  RiKtt.— Farter. 

Basel,  Confession  of. — The  national  peculi- 
arities of  the  people  among  whom  the  Reformed 
Church  was  established  occasioned  correspond- 
ing modifications  in  its  development ;  so  tnat  it 
exhibits  greater  diversities  than  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Hence  also  the  multiplicity  of  Re- 
formed symbols.  But  even  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  Basel  is  distinguished  by  having  pro- 
duced its  own  confession,  and  retained  it  to  this 
day.  The  Directory  of  1529  furnished  merely 
the  first  outlines  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty. 
The  threatening  attitude  of  Romanism,  espe- 
cially since  the  Cappel  defeat,  and  the  stir  of  the 
suppressed  but  still  active  Anabaptists,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  prepare  a  more  definite  and  ex- 
tended statement  of  the  Reformed  faith  for  the 
nse  of  the  laity,  so  that  the  work  begun  might 
be  more  firmly  secured.  The  matter  had  alrewly 
engaged  the  attention  of  CEiColampadius.  When 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  was  announced, 
some  thought  it  advisable  that  (Eoolampadius 
and  Zwingii  should  represent  their  respective 
cities  at  Augsburg  by  written  confessions,  and 
therefore  mutually  agree  as  to  the  Articles  they 
vould  maintain  m  the  name  of  Basel  and  Zu- 
rich, and  as  to  the  accusations  which  they  would 
repel.  O.  in  fact  wrote  such  a  confession,  and 
corresponded  (March  30,  1530)  with  Zwingii 
upon  the  subject  But  as  0.  seems  (from  that 
letter)  to  have  thought  the  movement  unim- 
portant, he  withheld  his  document  even  from 
Zwingii.  It  was  afterwards  reported  in  Basel 
thart  Charles  Y.,  upon  hearing  the  Confession  of 
Basel  read,  said  it  caused  him  serious  thought 
But  this  is  a  pure  fiction ;  no  cotemporaneous 
writer  intimates  that  such  a  Confession  was  then 
presented  to  the  £mperor.  But  0.,  shortly 
before  his  death,  prepared  a  brief  Confession, 


which  he  wove  into  the  address  with  which  he 
opened  the  Synod  of  Basel,  held  in  Sept  1531. 
This  forms  the  basis  of  the  Confession  of  Basel, 
as  a  comparison  of  both  clearly  shows.  Tha 
Conf.  of  B.  was  elaborated  between  1532-1534, 
probably  by  Myconius.  As  such  it  was  pub- 
lished, Jan.  21,  1534,  and  soon  afterwards  sent 
to  Strasburg  as  a  refutation  of  the  complaints 
of  the  Strasburg  theologians,  that  in  Basel  they 
had  a  Lord's  Supper  without  Christ  (Myconius' 
letter  to  Bullinger,  Oct  14.  1534).  The  title  of 
the  oldest  edition  (probably  of  1534)  is:  Be- 
kannthntis  unsers  heyligen  chrisllichen  gUmbent, 
teie  er  die  Kylch  zu  Basel  haldl.  Marginal  notes 
in  Latin  are  added,  suggested,  no  doubt  by  fre- 

Suent  revisions  prior  to  its  publication,  whilst 
ley  did  not  wish  to  incorporate  the  additions 
with  the  text  After  1547  these  notes  were 
omitted.  The  Council  ordered  that  all  the  citi- 
sens,  assembled  in  the  guild,  should  declare, 
after  hearing  the  Confession  read,  whether  they 
would  pledge  their  life,  honor  and  possessions 
for  its  maintenance.  This  gave  rise  to  the  cus- 
tom, in  Basel,  of  reading  the  Confession  annu- 
ally before  the  guild,  on  tbe  day  preceding 
Maundy  Thursday.  Miiblhausen  also  adopted 
this  Confession,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Conf.  MMhusana  (just  as  the  1st  Ilelvetie 
Conf.  is  called  the  2d  Basel  Conf.,  because  itwtt 
composed  in  B.).     The  Conf.  of  B.  is  distia- 

fuished  for  its  conciseness  and  its  moderation, 
here  are  numerous  special  editions  of  it :  tbe 
first  is  probably  that  of  1534 ;  the  Corpus  d 
Syntagma  contains  it,  as  do  also  the  works  of 
August!,  Niemeyer,  Ochs,  and  Hagenbach :  Kri< 
tische  Oescb.  d.  Entst  u.  d.  Schicksale  d.  ersten 
B.  Conf.  Basel,  1827,  from  which  mainlv  we 
have  derived  the  above  facts.  Comp.  Kirchhofer, 
0.  Myconius,  1813,  p.  J35-142,  and  Heno^t 
Leben  Oekol.  II.  233.  234.  Hsazoo.* 

Basel,  Council  of,  from  August  27th,  1431, 
until  May  7th,  1449.— The  Synod  at  Constance 
had  restored  the  unity  of  the  head  of  the  Chnrcb, 
had  condemned  heretics,  expressed  the  authority 
of  General  Councils,  and  by  tbe  decree  Freqaeiu 
had  enioined  the  periodical  repetition  of  such 
assemblies.  In  this  way  an  institution  of  tb« 
ancient  Church  was  revived,  and  entrusted  with 
the  commission  of  reforming  tbe  Church  in  iti 
head  and  members,  a  movement  which  vts 
loudly  called  for  by  well-disposed  persons  in  all 
lands.  The  Councils,  at  the  same  time,  were  to 
be  a  court  of  appeal  against  the  usurpations  and 
abuses  of  the  papal  monarchy.  Such  an  au- 
thority, to  the  supervision  of  which  it  was  to  be 
subject,  and  before  which  it  could  be  called  to 
account,  the  court  of  Rome  was  more  afraid  of 
than  a  reform  of  the  Church  itself.  It  happened 
that  the  Roman  court  found  plausible  pretexts 
for  dissolving  the  Synod  of  Sienna  before  it 
properly  began  its  work.  From  every  quarter, 
and  especially  from  the  courts  and  universities, 
came  the  request  to  have  a  new  Council,  but  not 
an  Italian  one.  There  were  also  political  trou- 
bles, especially  the  inflexibility  of  the  Bobemiaa 
heretics,  before  whose  fanaticism  even  the 
knights  of  the  cross  were  scattered  like  ohaS^ 
that  led  to  the  wish  that  the  ecclesiastical  power 
of  Rome,  still  respected  by  all  Europe,  might  be 
strengthened.    Colonna,  who  bad  been  eleTstea 
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to  tbe  apostolical  cbair  at  Constanoa  as  Martin 
T,  shortly  before  his  death  jielded  to  the  ne- 
eecsity  of  the  case,  and  called  a  Geoeral  Coancil 
•t  Basel. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Eugene  IV.,  a  native  of 
Tenice.  He  was  one  of  the  most  nnfortanate 
of  popes,  'who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  strife 
with  the  Charcb,  and  first  acquired  the  un- 
yielding obstinacy  which  he  exhibited  as  the 
Rpresentatire  of  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy  in 
the  provocations  of  this  conflict.  Pressed  by 
the  friends  of  reform  and  ambitions  men  of  his 
own  coort  to  rescind  the  decree  of  convocation 
issued  by  his  predecessor,  he  sent  the  bull  to 
Julian  Cesarini,  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  who 
had  disgracefully  fled  from-  the  Hussites  to  Nu- 
remberg, and  was  the  more  concerned  to  have  a 
Coancil,  as  he  hoped  by  negotiation  to  bring 
those  Bohemians  back  again  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.  He  also  had  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  at  heart.  By  his  authority  this  Council 
was  opened  at  Basel,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1431,  by  Jno.  Polemar  and  John  of  Ragusa. 
But  few  prelates  appeared  upon  their  summons, 
80  little  confidence  had  they  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  coart.  At  length,  however,  when  Julian 
himself  arrived  at  Basel,  accompanied  by  Nico- 
laoa  de  Casa,  a  well  known  wnter  of  the  free 
spirit,  and  the  Emperor  Sigismund  sent  a  pro- 
tector in  the  name  of  the  empire,  the  persons 
iBrited  gradually  came  in  from  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  the  Pyrennean  peninsula,  England, 
and  the  north  of  Europe  itself.  The  fine  spirit 
and  earnestness  of  the  first  month  gave  reason 
to  hope  for  the  best.  Once  opened,  the  Council 
was  a  power,  a  churcbly  aristocracy,  against 
which  tne  head  at  Rome  and  the  surrounding 
oliKarcby  of  cardinals  would  henceforth  be 
obliged  to  contend. 

Afraid  of  the  consequences,  Eugene,  as  early 
as  the  17th  December  had  sent  a  ball  to  Julian, 
in  which  he  commanded  that  the  assembly 
■faonid  be  dissolved.  The  Cardinal  himself  pro- 
tested against  this  in  several  urgent  epistles; 
the  Emporor  Sigismund  also  interceded  with  the 
Pope  in  favor  of  the  Council,  and  the  Council 
itself  showed  anything  but  a  disposition  to  break 
sp.  It  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  of  a 
General  Council  to  represent  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Charcb,  holding  its  power  immediately 
from  Ood,  and  only  to  be  dissolved  at  its  plea- 
tare.  The  Pope  was  again  invited  to  be  present 
at  Basel,  and  the  reasons  for  absenting  himself 
met  and  answered.  Urged  by  the  princes,  and 
surrounded  with  difficulties  and  dangers  in  his 
own  territories,  Eugene  at  length  extended  the 
band  of  reconciliation,  which,  nowever,  was  re- 
garded by  both  parties  as  intended  only  for 
effect. 

The  order  of  proceeding  in  the  Conncil  was 
admirable,  securing  perfect  independence  in 
TDtiog.  and  happily  avoiding  those  natural  col- 
lisions which  worked  so  unfortunately  at  Con- 
•taDce.  The  discussions,  however,  were  pro- 
tracted, and  there  are  no  limits  which  passion 
nay  not  sunaoant.  Instead  of  dividing  the 
members  according  to  their  nations,  four  equal 
divisions  were  formed  from  the  different  grades 
of  dignitaries  present;  to  one  was  entrusted  the 


consideration  of  all  matters  of  faith,  to  tha 
second  everything  connected  with  the  peace  of 
the  world,  the  third  had  the  subject  of  Church 
reform,  and  the  fourth  had  the  oversight  of  all 
miscellaneous  concerns.  They  held  their  deli- 
berations separately,  and  each  had  its  own 
president  A  general  decree  of  the  Conncil  re- 
quired the  consent  of  three  of  the  divisions,  and 
its  publication  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  whole 
body.  Over  this  meeting  Julian  presided,  as- 
sisted by  other  cardinals  designated  by  the  Pope 
at  the  time.  The  boldest  speakers  were  tne 
jurists,  the  deputies  from  the  several  orders  of 
the  monks,  and  the  French  prelates.  In  long 
and  brilliant  speeches,  there  was  more  of  theo- 
logical, canonical  and  scholastic  learning  exhi- 
bited than  at  Constance,  and  the  subtile  discus- 
sions were  carried  on  with  appeals  to  the  Scrip* 
tures  and  church-fathers,  with  citations  from 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  law,  and  the  pro- 
cedents  of  earlier  councils  and  earlier  popes. 
Occasionally  the  admiration  of  the  hearers  was 
excited,  especially  in  the  speeches  of  Julian 
himself,  by  the  clearness  ana  beauty  of  classio 
eloquence,  the  fruit  of  the  recent  revival  of 
classic  literature. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune,  that  before  tho 
Council  coula  take  hold  of  the  reformation  of  the 
Charcb,  it  was  obliged  to  contend  with  the  papal 
chair  for  the  authority  to  do  so ;  and  that  before 
this  was  achieved,  passion  and  party  hatred 
were  at  their  height.  In  twelve  months  after 
the  opening  the  conflict  between  the  Conncil 
and  Eugene  was  public  and  unconcealed,  and  the 
victory  over  his  obstinacy  was  the  great  object 
in  view.  The  head  of  the  Church  must  first  be 
humbled,  and  reformed,  and  brought  to  submis- 
sion; that  the  members,  whose  representative 
the  Council  itself  was,  needed  anything  of  the 
kind,  hardly  came- into  consideration.  Eugene, 
in  his  bull  of  the  12th  October,  1433,  had  ac- 
knowledged the  Council,  and  thus  far  its  pro- 
ceedings, but  he  never  ceased  to  labor  privately 
for  its  dissolution. 

Julian  prosecuted  the  object  of  his  heart,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Bohemians  with  the  Church, 
with  all  the  honest  zeal  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished. At  the  pressing  invitation  of  the 
Council,  on  the  4th  January,  1443,  Prokopius, 
the  terror  of  Christianity,  and  Jno.  Rokyczana, 
a  learned  and  fanatical  orator,  with  a  numerous 
and  brilliant  retinue,  made  their  appearance  in 
Basel,  not  as  penitent  heretics,  but  in  proud 
defiance.  Curious,  inquisitive  people  regarded 
them  with  secret  horror;  the  fathers  received 
them  as  solemn  guests,  and  treated  them  kindly. 
From  that  time  forth  the  discussions  were  so 
violent  that  an  abrupt  breach  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  dignity  and  unexpected  modersp 
tion  of  the  presiding  cardinals.  A  so-called 
compact  was  at  length  effected  with  them,  allow- 
ing some  of  their  principal  requests,  amongst 
others  the  cup  to  the  laity,  if  they  would  yield 
the  rest  and  unite  with  the  Churoh.  This,  how- 
ever, they  never  did,  nor  did  the  successors  of 
Eugene  upon  the  papal  throne  ever  acknowledge 
the  agreement ;  so  that  really  nothing  was  gained 
by  it,  althongh  it  contributed  very  much  at  the 
time  to  the  reputation  of  the  Council.  In  this 
end  there  was  reason  enough  for  Eugene  to  dia> 
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K^rd  a  reconciliation  brought  aboat  by  snb- 
mission. 

At  length  a  list  of  Tesolations  was  passed  by 
fbe  Coancil,  which  certainly  had  respect  to  the 
principal  object  io  view — the  reformation  of  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  members,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  discipline ;  althoagh  it 
proceeded  more  from  hatred  of  the  court  than 
n'om  any  better  motive.  The  annates,  and 
other  taxes,  levied  upon  the  bestowment  and 
investiture  of  dignities  and  benefices,  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  the  revenues  of  Rome,  were 
abrogated  and  declared  to  be  simony,  and  an 
indemnification  proposed,  but  not  insisted  on. 
As  it  regards  spiritual  offices,  the  canonical 
chapter  elections  were  restored  to'  their  full 
right,  the  papal  restrictions  almost  entirely  an- 
nulled, and  the  utmost  care  enjoined  as  to  the 
scientific  and  moral  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  office.  So  also  the  vexatious  citations  to 
Borne  were  limited,  as  well  as  the  choice  and 
number  of  cardinals,  and  their  benefices.  To 
particular  resolutions  of  another  character,  the 
concubinage  of  ecclesiastics,  the  abuses  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  ridiculous  exhibitions  in 
the  churches,  the  Council  attached  less  import- 
ance. Its  first  effort  was  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  court.  It  accordingly  deprived  it  of  its 
revenues  precisely  at  that  period  at  which  they 
irere  most  necessary  to  recover  and  maintain  its 
ecclesiastical  state.  Thus  the  signal  for  an 
irreconcileable  conflict  was  given.  Not  only 
Eugene  and  his  cardinals,  but  all  the  officem  of 
government^  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  felt  them- 
selves injured  in  their  best  interests,  and  they 
kept  up  a  violent  opposition,  both  in  the  Coun- 
cil, and  privately,  by  correspondence  and  in- 
trigue. Such  men  as  Julian,  who  really  had 
the  welfare  of  the  Chnrch  at  heart,  without  pre- 
judicing the  power  of  the  Pope,  changed  their 
mind  as  it  regards  the  Council.  In  this  their 
opposition  was  as  fruitless  as  the  attempt  to 
adjust  the  difficulties  b^  the  Emperor  Sipsmund 
and  the  German  nation.  The  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  furnished  the  occa- 
sion for  the  unavoidable  rupture. 

The  Emperor  John  I^loeologus  exerted  his 
influence  both  with  the  Pope  and  Council  simul- 
taneously to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  hoping 
to  obtain  assistance  against  the  Turks,  with 
whom  he  was  at  war.  This  was  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  convention  of  both  parties,  the  credit 
of  which  Eugene  was  as  unwilling  to  yield 
to  the  Bttselans  as  they  were  to  allow  it  to  him. 
A  strife  now  arose  among  the  fathers  in  the 
Council,  as  to  the  plaoe  in  which  this  conference 
with  the  Greeks  should  be  held,  whether  in 
Basel,  Avignon,  or  some  other  French  city,  or 
somewhere  in  Italy.  Eugene  and  his  friends  of 
course  preferred  Italy.  After  a  great  deal  of 
negotiation  and  intrigue,  the  sessions  became  so 
stormy  and  passionate  in  March,  1437,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  speakers,  on  acooont  of 
the  confusion,  to  hear  each  other,  and  the  citi- 
cens  of  the  place  were  obliged  to  interpose  by 
force  of  arms  to  keep  the  peace  between  the 
contending  parties. 

Both  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
their  vote,  bad  admitted  into  the  divisions  all 
sorts  of  persons,  under  the  plea  that  the  Holy 


Ghost  was  not  bound  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Council.  The  result  favored  the  views  of  the 
majority,  but  the  minority  entered  a  protest,  for 
which  they  claimed  legal  validity.  Julian,  and 
such  as  favored  the  Pope,  now  left  Basel,  and 
gave  the  other  party,  who  in  their  composition 
and  character  became  more  and  more  demo- 
cratic, free  play  in  the  adoption  of  measures  the 
most  hostile.  At  their  bead  was  Louis  d'AlIe- 
mand.  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Aries,  the 
only  one  of  that  rank  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  Council,  and  presided  to  its  close.  He  hated 
Rome,  its  supremacy  and  its  avarice ;  and  though 
perhaps  not  free  from  ambition,  was  at  least 
blameless  in  bis  condact,  a  man  of  fiery  speech 
and  imperious  deportment. 

In  July,  1437,  the  process  against  Eugene 
was  revived,  and  he  and  his  cardinals  were  sum- 
moned to  appear.  On  the  24th  of  January, 
1438,  his  deposition  was  announced,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  Emperor  Sigismund  died, 
altogether  disappointed  as  to  the  result  of  the 
Council,  its  influence  having  declined  jost  in 
proportion  to  the  unanimity  and  energy  of  its 
movements.  Eugene  had  declared  the  l7oancil 
to  be  an  assembly  of  devils,  and  called  an  oppo- 
sition council  to  meet  at  Ferrara.  It  was  sub- 
sequentlv  removed  to  Florence,  whither  he  him- 
self fled  from  insurrectionarv  movements  at 
Rome.  Here  he  induced  the  Emperor  and  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  attend,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  reconciliation  of  the  Ladn 
and  Greek  Churches,  which  proved  just  as  de- 
ceitful as  that  of  the  Council  with  the  Bohe- 
mians; but  which  in  like  manner  reflected  a 
momentary  ray  of  glory  uj>on  its  authors. 
Whilst  the  Council  declared  him  to  be  an  apos- 
tate and  irreclaimable  heretic,  the  efi^ect  of  which 
was  to  drive  all  moderate  persons  from  its  midst, 
and  to  detract  very  much  from  its  dignity,  he 
succeeded  in  reducing  Rome  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical states  to  submission.  Both  parties  now 
basely  sought  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  temporal 
powers.  Charles  VII.  of  France,  at  the  Synod 
of  Bourges,  in  1438,  had  already  given  to  the 
decree  of  the  Council,  previous  to  their  proceed- 
ings against  Eugene,  the  pragmatic  sanction  of 
the  authority  of  the  state ;  but  having  turned 
this  to  good  account,  he  and  the  states  of  the 
empire  afterwards  dropped  the  Council  and  ac- 
knowledged Eugene  to  be  the  true  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1439,  the  German 
princes  followed  his  example,  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality,  acknowledging  neither 
Eugene  nor  the  Council ;  a  course  of  proceeding 
that,  although  it  was  offensive  to  both,  was 
rigidly  observed  under  Albert  II.,  and  for  a  long 
time  also  under  Frederick  III.,  and  of  which  the 
German  prelates  and  princes  were  careful  to 
take  advantage.  The  other  sovereigns  of  Europe 
gradually  declared  themselves  for  Eugene.  In 
Italy,  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Alphonso, 
King  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  from  political  mo- 
tives, held,  ror  a  short  time  only,  with  the 
Council  of  Basel. 

Undismayed  by  these  untoward  circnmstances, 
and  urged  on  by  the  Cardinal  of  Aries,  the  rest 
of  the  fathers  at  Basel  proceeded  to  elect  another 
Pope.  Thirty-two  electors,  chosen  from  the 
body  of  the  Coancil,  with  the  cardinal  as  pren- 
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lent,  composed  tli«  oonelave.  Amitdiaa,  Dake 
of  S»voy,  who,  harine  renoanced  his  ^-orldly 
poaMssions  and  rank,  had  retired  to  a  monastic 
nfe  at  Ripaille,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  aspired  to  the  vacant  dignity.  Hesent 
a  oonple  of  SaToyan  prelates  to  the  Coancil,  to 
which  many  persons  had  been  admitted  who  had 
no  right  to  vote,  or  to  aoeist  in  its  deliberations. 
There  was,  notwithstanding,  a  violent  opposition 
to  bis  election,  on  account  of  his  family  connex- 
ions, and  because  he  had  once  been  married. 
He  was  chosen,  however,  on  the  5th  November, 
1439,  in  the  apparent  observance  of  the  usual 
forms.  He  named  himself  Felix  Y.,  and  was 
crowned  with  great  parade  at  Basel,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  immense  crowd  of  gaping  people ; 
Mid  as  an  expression  of  his  gratitude  be  made 
cardinals  of  the  principal  voters  in  the  Council. 
They  were,  however,  disappointed  in  their  hopes 
eonceming  him.  He  had  no  disposition  to 
spend  his  treasures  in  the  purchase  of  friends 
tn  the  support  of  bis  high  office.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Council,  that  in  August,  1440,  they 
provisionally  allowed  him  the  tenth  for  the 
maintenance  of  bis  court,  although  but  few  of 
tiiem  ever  thought  of  paying  it.  None  of  the 
princes  acknowledged  him,  except  his  son  and 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  natural  brother  he 
bad  appointed  a  cardinal ;  and  of  the  people, 
none  bat  the  Swiss.    He  often  said  that  Eu- 

fene  had  the  advantage  in  being  able  to  date 
is  bulls'  from  Rome.  His  position,  too,  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  dependence  upon  the  Coun- 
cil ;  he  had  less  influence  there  than  the  Cardi- 
aal  of  Aries. 

Thus  the  last  hope  of  the  Council  rested  upon 
the  declaration  of  the  German  nation,  which,  in 
its  independent,  neutral  position,  seemed  to  feel 
Itself  very  comfortable.  The  disgraceful  trans- 
aission  of  money  to  Rome  ceased,  and  if,  in  the 
place  of  it,  other  abuses  crept  into  the  organism 
•f  the  Church,  they  iiivored  selfishness  and  craft. 
The  Emperor  Frederick  was  altogether  disaf- 
fected towards  the  Council  and  its  Pope.  Upon 
bis  coronation-journey,  it  is  true,  he  took  Basel 
in  his  way,  and  was  received  with  great  honor 
ifj  the  fathers ;  bnt  he  did  not  attend  upon  their 
cessions.    He  kissed  the  hand  of  their  Pope 

Xn  his  bended  knee,  bnt  not  his  foot,  withstood 
his  arguments  to  support  him,  and  angrily 
imected  the  proposition  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  Pope  with  a  dowry  of  200,000  ducats,  as 
the  reward  of  his  acknowledgment  At  the 
imperial  Diet,  where  the  Church  sobism  was 
fireqaently  spoken  of,  the  cardinals  of  the  rival 
Pope  were  required  to  lay  aside  the  insignia  of 
tbeir  office.  For  years  after,  he  now  and  then 
treated  with  the  Council,  as  he  did  with  Engene. 
With  the  latter  he  could  more  easily  have  suc- 
ceeded, if  he  had  not,  in  the  full  confidence  of 
oltimate  success,  obstinately  rejected  the  de- 
mands of  the  electors,  which  they  had  made  the 
condition  of  their  acknowledgment.  He  had  at 
tbe  court  of  the  Emperor  very  influential  adhe- 
lents :  the  corruptible  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
Schlick;  the  crafty  secretary,  Aeneas  Silvius, 
who  once  was  attached  to  the  Baselans,  and  was 
secretary  to  Felix.  They  conducted  their  diplo- 
Bwcy  in  a  very  fine  way.  Upon  his  death-bed 
EugBW  yet  received  tbe  sabmiaaion  of  the  Em- 


peror and  the  most  of  the  German  princes,  under 
severe  protests,  it  is  true,  but  which  afterwards 
were  either  changed  or  not  attended  to.  The 
triumph  of  Rome  was  celebrated  by  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  by  bonfires.  The  protection  of  the 
Council  was  withdrawn,  and  on  the  25th  of  June, 

1448,  it  removed  to  Lausanne,  where  the  Pope 
for  some  time  bad  fixed  his  residence.  At  the 
expiration  of  ten  months  he  was  compelled  by 
the  King  of  France  to  abdicate  his  office.  Tired 
of  the  everlasting  strife,  the  Council  chose  Nico- 
laus  V.  as  his  successor,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Eugene,  was  the  choice  also  of  the  cardinals  of 
Rome ;  and  after  this  act,  by  which  it  still  kept 
op  the  show  of  authority,  it  resolved,  May  7tb, 

1449,  upon  its  own  dissolution. 

Thus  ended  an  assembly  from  which,  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  nations,  and  the  favor  of  tbe 
princes,  such  great  things  were  expected.  The 
result  clearlv  proved  that  the  idea  of  accom- 
plishinjr  a  formal  Church  reform  by  a  long 
and  fruitless  struggle,  was  impracticable.  Men 
everywhere  felt  that,  in  the  existing  state 
of  things,  it  was  impossible  to  inspire  it  with  a 
new  li^.  A  true  reformation  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  iron  hand  of  necessity,  after  a 
still  more  violent  effort,  and  a  shaking  of  the 
foundations  of  the  Church  and  its  doctrines. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  proceedings  are  to  be 
found  in  Paris  and  in  Basel.  First  we  have: 
Seven  vols,  of  the  Collegium  Navarrieum  in 
Paris,  the  specification  of  which  is  given  in 
Schoepjlini  Commentaliones  hist,  et  criticce,  Basel, 
1741,  which  also  contain  an  enumeration  of  the 
codicils  to  be  found  at  Basel ;  of  these  last  Ocht 
gives  us  a  fuller  account  in  his  Gesoh.  d.  StadI 
o.  Landsch.,  Basel,  3d  vol.,  p.  573.  The  acts  of 
the  Council  are  printed  in  Mansi,  Cone,  noea  et 
ampl.  collectio,  T.  XXIX.-XXXI.;  also  in  .4u- 
gxiatini  Patricii,  Canonicus  in  Siena,  Summa 
Conciliorum  Basileensis,  Floreniini,Laieranensia, 
&o. ;  from  two  manuscripts  of  John  v.  Segovia, 
in  Basel,  extracted  by  Harduin  IX.  and  Ha,rt»' 
heim,  Concil.  Qerm.  V.  Comp.  also  AeneM 
Sulvii,  eommenlariorum  de  geatis  Cone.  Basel,  lib. 
11.,  1444,  written  in  favor  of  the  Council.  It 
includes  the  years  1438-1440,  the  appended 
epistle  ad  Joa  de  Segovia,  de  Coronatione  I'elicis, 
is  often  spoken  of  as  lib.  111.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  recent  labors  of  Wesgenherg  (the 
General  Councils  of  tbe  15th  and  16th  cent.,  2 
vols.) ;  BinUrim  (Pragmat.  Qescb.  d.  Deutsohen 
National  =  Provincial,  u.  vorzUgliohsten  Di(i> 
cesan-svnoden,  from  the  4th  eenturv  until  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  1435,  3  vols.  Consult  also 
Dr.  B.  Beber'i  Felix  Hammerlin,  Basel,  1846. 
J.  VoiQT.— Dr.  Wolff. 

Baihan,  7t{^3n  (>»  pilose  always  with  tbe 

article),  denotes,  in  connexion  with  Oilead,  tbe 
whole  East  Jordan  Palestine,  and  constitutes 
the  northern  part  of  it.  It  comprehends  the 
vast  elevated  plain  which  stretches  from  the  foot 
of  Hermon  (the  present  Lschebel.  es-Scheik) 
southward  to  the  mountains  of  Adschlun,  the 
different  parts  of  which  are  now  known  by  dif- 
ferent names  (see  Arnold,  Palestine,  p.  24,  &c.). 
The  ground  is  fur  tbe  most  part  stony  and  billy, 
and  is  made  up  in  the  northern  part,  as  far  as 
Jarmok,  of  black  basalt,  and  in  tne  southern  of ' 
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limestone,  and  abonnds  with  rich  woodlands  and 
pastures.  Tbe  Scriptures  acoordingly  boast  of 
the  fat  pastures  of  Bashan  ( Jer.  50 :  19  ;  Micah 
7  :  14),  its  herds  and  flocks,  and  fine  oaks.  In 
the  forests  and  deep  valleys  there  may  have  been 
also  in  earlier  times  wild  beasts  (Deut.  33  :  22). 
At  tbe  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites,  Og, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  ruled  over  the  people  de- 
scended from  the  o)d  giant  races  of  the  land 
(Deut.  3  :  13 ;  Josh.  12  :  4),  and  who  lived  in 
walled  cities.  The  principal  cities  were  Ashto- 
reth  and  Edrei  (Deut.  1:4;  Josh.  12:4). 
After  defeating  the  King  of  Sihon  at  Hesbon, 
the  Israelites  turned  upon  Og,  the  King  of  Bv 
shan,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle  at 
Edrei,  and  seized  his  land  (Numb.  21 :  23,  Ac. ; 
Josh.  12 :  4),  and  assigned  it  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh.  The  country  east  of  Jordan  conti- 
nued in  tbe  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea 
until  the  time  of  Jehu,  when  the  Syrian  king, 
Hazael  of  Damascus,  took  it  from  Israel,  although 
it  was  afterwards  recovered  by  Jeroboam  II.  ^2 
Kings  14  :  25).  In  after  times  this  region  is 
called  haaaiitrif  (Epiphan.,  Euseb.),  Baaamaia 
(Cyrill),  BatoKidf,  Baravouu  (Joseph.),  with  the 
Aramaic  softening  of  the  »  into  t.  Josephus 
connects  tbe  name  with  Taaxuv  Avfavitis  and 
ratixoftfc;.  From  this  it  follows  that  this  later 
BatanUa  was  only  a  part  of  tbe  old  Bashan, 
which  included,  besides  Bataniia,  the  provinces 
of  Gaulanitis,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  and  Iturea. 
T.  Raumor  (Palestine,  p.  226,  &o.)  has  defined 
the  position  of  these  several  districts  with  great 
precision,  and  shown  that  Bataniia  is  to  be 
•ought  south  of  Trachonitis,  in  the  mountains 
of  Haran.  Josephus  relates  that  Batanaa  and 
Auranitis  were  presented  by  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus to  Herod  (Antiq.  15,  10,  1),  and  that 
after  him  his  son  Philip,  and  after  him  Agrippa 
n.  held  it  as  tetraroh.  It  retuned  its  old  name 
nntil  modem  times.         Arnolb. — Dr.  Wolff. 

Basil  the  Oreat,  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  was 
among  the  boldest  champions  of  orthodoxy 
during  tbe  Arian  controversies;  his  steadfast- 
ness proved  a  rock  which  broke  the  force  of  the 
lost  assault  of  Arianism  upon  tbe  orthodox 
Church.  He  was  also  prominent  in  the  Eastern 
C<  as  an  advocate  of  monastioism.  To  this  day 
the  entire  orthodox  Qreek  C.  adheres  to  his  rule, 
so  that  he  may  be  considered  the  father  of 
Asiatic  monks.  Being  of  a  practical  turn,  he 
hoped  to  render  monasticism  an  effectual  barrier 
to  the  inroads  of  heathenism  upon  the  Christian 
Church.  —  Basil  spranf^  from  a  pious  family, 
which  was  strongly  inclined  to  asceticism.  His 
grandmother  Marina,  the  guide  of  his  childhood, 
was  distinguished  for  her  piety.  He  was  born 
in  Caesarea,  Cappadocia,  about  330  or  331 ;  bis 
eldest  sister  was  the  pious  Macrina ;  his  eldest 
brother,  Naucratius,  the  Jurist ;  his  second,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa ;  his  youngest,  Peter,  Bishop  of 
bebaste,  Armenia.  Besides  these  other  sisters 
are  mentioned,  of  vrhom  littie  is  known.  The 
later  years  of  his  childhood  were  spent  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  father,  Basil,  and  his  careful 
wife.  Emmelia,  in  Keo-Csesarea,  Pontus.  Fol- 
lowing his  fiither's  example,  Basil  employed 
these  early  jrears  in  trading  and  labor,  which 
exerted  a  decided  influence  in  forming  his  cha- 
racter.   SubsequenUj  he  removed  to  Caesarea, 


Cappadocia,  and  completed  his  education  amonC 
maternal  relatives.  Here  he  became  acquaintecl 
with  his  bosom  friend,  Gregory  of  Nazianaen. 
Having  amassed  what  learning  he  could  gathet 
in  CsBsarea  he  went  to  Constantinople,  a  step 
which  had  important  bearings  upon  his  futuro 
course,  whilst  Gregory  repaired  to  Alexandria. 
Both  friends  again  met  in  Athens,  where  they 
soon  learned  what  heathen  sophists  could  teach 
them,  signalizing  themselves  among  all  tbeir  feW 
low-students.  Basil  here  caught  the  taint  of  Neo- 
Platonism  which  is  occasionally  detected  in  his 
writings,  although  his  practical  tendency  kept 
him  from  slavish  subserviency  to  any  philo- 
sophical system.  Having  spent  4  or  5  years  in 
Athens  (a  period  which  afterwards  seemed  lost 
time  to  the  impetuous  man),  he  returned  to  Pon-* 
tus  (about  359)  by  way  of  Constantinople,  where 
he  secretly  heard  an  attack  of  Eustatbins  of 
Sebaste  upon  tbe  Eunomians.  Here  the  piety  of 
his  relatives  soon  prevailed  upon  him  to  renounce 
the  world  and  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  holy 
asceticism.  But  even  in  this,  his  carnal  spirit^ 
unconsciously  to  himself,  predominated  ;  having 
shone  as  a  scholar,  he  would  now  become  famous 
as  an  ascetic  t  He  sought  the  acquaintance  of 
the  most  renowned  ascetics  in  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  and  was  amazed  at  their  mastery 
over  the  body.  On  his  return  he  gave  his  pos- 
sessions to  the  poor,  and  built  a  monastery  in  « 
desert  near  Anesi,  Pontus,  where  bis  mother, 
his  sister  MUrina,  with  several  pious  virgins,  led 
an  ascetic  life.  Here  be  remained  until  364, 
when  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  appointed  him  pre»> 
byter ;  be  efiectually  aided  Euseb.  in  frustrating 
the  attempts  of  tbe  Arians  (365)  to  gain  Cappa- 
docia. Basil,  in  common  with  all  the  orientals, 
through  fear  of  Sabellianism,  was  at  first  pre- 
possessed against  the  omooutian  dogma,  pre- 
ferring the  term  o)WKovaw>$.  But  the  perseoutiona 
of  the  Arians,  now  aided  by  the  State,  and  con» 
stant  strifes,  soon  compelled  him,  who  had  used 
Semi-Arian  formulas  only  from  lack  of  theolo- 
gical development,  to  acknowledge  the  Nicene 
svmbol.  Upon  the  death  of  Eusebius  (370) 
Basil  was  chosen  his  successor  to  the  See  of 
Csesarea,  the  opposition  made  at  first  having 
been  overcome  by  tbe  faithful  assistance  of  the 
a^d  Gre^ry ;  although  Gregory  was  dissatisfied 
with  Basil's  anxiety  and  effort  to  obtain  the 
post.  It  was  nut,  however,  until  late  in  371, 
that  he  was  universally  acknowledged  in  the 
diocese.  This  opposition  at  first  clogged  his 
zeal  for  restoring  peace  to  the  East,  and  recon- 
ciling it  with  the  Western  Church.  As  soon  as 
he  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  sound  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  introduced  necessary 
discipline,  be  labored  mainly  to  secure  the  or- 
thodox Church  against  the  assaults  of  Arianism. 
At  first  he  thought  he  might  effect  this  by  alli- 
ance with  Constantinople,  but  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  the  Church  must  be  strengthened 
from  within,  and  that  an  alliance  with  the 
Western  Church  would  prove  most  salutary.- 
He  hoped  to  surmount  the  obstacles  to  this  plan, 
and  to  attain  his  object  by  the  aid  of  Athanasins 
of  Alexandria.  But  the  furious  lealots  of  his 
own  diooese  had  well  nigh  ruined  his  influence 
by  their  opposition,  because  ther  could  not 
comprehend  why  Basil,  firom  mere  love  of  peace 
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ihoald  vttbhold  tiie  divine  title  from  the  Holy 
Obost  Soon  after  this  the  Arian  Emperor 
Ttleni  visited  his  Asiatic  provinces,  in  order  to 
promote  Arianism  there.  IM  Nicene  symbol 
vss  abolished  wherever  it  vas  possible.  The 
prefect  Modestus  attempted  to  persuade  Basil 
to  discard  it,  but  in  vain.  Valens  threatened 
banishment,  even  the  time  vras  fixed,  when  the 
death  of  the  imperial  prince  postponed  the 
dinger.  Meanwhile  the  calm  firmness  of  Basil 
exerted  a  powerful  influence.  Cappadooia  had 
been  previously  divided  into  two  provinces; 
jbthimos, .  the  Bishop  of  Tyana,  tne  second 
capital,  now  also  desired  to  become  the  metro- 
politan of  the  second  province,  Basil,  to  in- 
crease his  influence,  appointed  several  new 
bishops,  amone  them  his  friend  Gregory  as 
Bishop  of  Sssima,  a  miserable  small  place. 
When  Gregory  perceived  the  object  of  his  ap- 
pointment he  felt  aggrieved,  and  resigned  the 
Bee.  So  Basil  had  to  endure  the  ambition  of 
Anthimns  and  his  metropolitan  dignity.  In 
373  Basil  waa  conipelled  to  break  fellowship 
with  £u8tatbia8  of  Sebaste,— who  had  preceded 
B.  in  his  efforts  to  plant  monasticism  in  Asia, 
bat  bad  never  cordially  embraced  the  Nicene 
lymboli^n  account  of  his  open  avowal  of  Ari- 
iitism.  It  was  a  sad  period  for  the  Eastern 
Chareb.  The  Arians  were  undermining  every- 
thing. The  efforts  of  Basil,  with  the  aid  of 
Borne,  to  restore  peace,  succeeded  poorly.  In 
the  midst  of  all  sickness  seised  him,  and  he 
thnost  sank  with  discouragement.  He  did  not 
fire  to  see  peace  restored,  but  the  Gothic  war 
brought  relief  from  Arian  persecutions,  and  the 
death  of  Valens  (378)  promised  a  change  of 
things.  Basil  died  Jan.  1, 379.  He  is  described 
as  having  been  tall  and  erect,  of  a  dark  oom- 
plezioo,  with  a  nose  of  a  moderate  sixe,  and  cir- 
enlar  eyebrows,  his  face  but  slightly  wrinkled, 
lonE  clieeks,  sunken  temples,  and  a  long,  par- 
tially grey  beard.  The  works  of  Basil  were 
ttH  published  in  Basel,  1532,  wiUi  a  preface  by 
Iraimas,  and  again  in  1616  and  1618  by  An- 
drew Schottaa  of  Antwerp.  Franc.  Combefisius 
proposed  issuing  another  edition,  but  it  fell 
through;  still  he  elaborated  a  work:  Batilitu 
Jf.  ex  integro  rec«nsUtu,  4c.,  which  was  pub- 
lished alter  bis  death  by  flindde  GoUfer,  i.  e.  KtVi- 
uni  U  Firre,  Paris,  1679,  8vo.  The  best  ed. 
of  B.'s  works  is  Julian  Oamier'a,  Paris,  1721-30, 
3  vols,  fol.,  though  even  this  ed.  leaves  room  fur 
Improvement,  especially  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
goish  what  is  genuine  from  interpolations.  As 
a  supplement  to  Garnier's  ed.  Albertui  John 
Vnbl.  Animadeersiones  in  BaMii  1£.  Op.  Faacif.. 
I.  Benutt,  1842 ;  Jahn  is  also  the  author  of  B. 
Flotiniaant.  SuppUm.  edilionis  Ploiini  Oraize- 
rianae  Batilii  M.  Oamerianae,  1831,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  show  that  B.  copied  largely  from 
Plotinns.  The  chief  works  of  B.  are  polemical : 
fi  books  aninst  Ennomius  (the  last  two  doubt- 
ful) ;  De  Spiritu  &,  in  defence  of  an  expression 
••ed  in  a  sermon,  and  representing  the  Holy 
S^rit^  a*  proceeding  from  the  Father.  His 
mr^oal  wridngs  poesess  ^eat  value  for  the 
Oriental  Church,  since  tradition  affirms  that  he 
Mmposed  them  from  the  forms  of  St  James,  till 
then  orally  handed  down.  Basil's  forms  were 
afiovards  abridged  by  Chrysostom,  and  both 


forms  are  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church ;  al> 
tbonsh  so  much  that  bears  Basil's  name  is  not 
genuine,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide  what 
18  really  his.  The  collection  of  his  epistles,  365 
in  number,  possess  historical  importance,  and 
afford  the  best  view  of  his  character.  His  asce- 
tic writings  include  the  monastic  rules,  both  the 
larger  and  shorter  rules  (of  these  latter  Combefi- 
sius denies,  whilst  Garnier  maintains  the  gena- 
ineness).  In  tho  East  only  the  remaining  Greek 
cloisters  in  Italy  are  called  after  Basil  —  those 
which  Gregory  XIL,  1573,  associated  under  this 
name — although  allGreek  monks  are  erroneously 
styled  Basilians.  Ilis  homilies  upon  Creation 
wore  highly  esteemed  in  the  Greek  Church. 
Basil  is  less  distinguished  as  an  exegetical  wri- 
ter; we  have  his  XVII.  Homilies  in  Psalmos, 
and  a  Comm.  on  Isaiah,  the  genuineness  of  which 
is  questionable.  There  are,  besides,  24  Horn, 
on  various  subjects,  and  24  sermones  de  moribus. 
Garnier's  ed.  contains  the  numerous  spurious 
works  ascribed  to  Basil.  Among  the  ancient 
biographical  notices  of  B.  we  mention  the  Orch 
tio  of  Gregory  of  Naz.,  that  of  Greg,  of  Nyssa, 
and  that  of  Ephraem  Syrns.  Another  occurs 
in  the  Wittenberg  declamationet,  T.  3,  716,  sqq. 
Comp.  Acta  Sand.  Junius,  T,  2,  807,  sqq. ;  Cfott- 
fried  Htmantiut  Vie  de  S.  BasiU  le  grand  el 
celle  de  Qreg.  de  Naz.,  Paris,  1574,  2  vols.  4to. ; 
/.  El.  Feiffer,  Diss.  hist,  theol.  de  vita  Basilii  Jf., 
Groningae,  1828,  8vo.;  Bdhringer,  Die  Kirche 
C.  u.  ihre  Zeugen.,  vol.  1,  part  2 ;  Kloae,  B.  d. 
Grosze  nach  s.  Leben  u.  s.  Lehre,  Stralsund, 
1835,  8vo.  Dr.  W.  Klose.* 

Basil  of  Ancyra,  a  physician  (flier,  de  viria 
ill.  ib.  89),  was  elevated  by  the  Eusebians  to  the 
See  of  Ancyra.  He  was  leader  of  the  Semi* 
Arians,  who  are  therefore  also  called  Basilians. 
The  strict  Arians  had  him  deposed,  360.  His 
writings  (adv.  Marcellns  of  Ancyra,  and  de  riV- 
giniiaU)  are  lost.  Epiph.  hoer.  73,  c.  1,  Soer, 
H.  E.  II.  30,  42,  and  Sozom.  H.  E.  II.  143,  land 
bis  learning  and  eloquence.    (See  Arianism.) 

Herzog.* 

Basil,  Bishop  of  Seleooia,  Isauria,  was  noted 
for  his  vacillation  in  the  Eutychian  controversy, 
having  voted  against  Eotycbes  at  Constantinople 
in  448,  and  for  him  at  the  Robber  Synod  of 
Epbesus,  449.  For  this  inconsistency  the  Synod 
of  Chalcedon,  451,  deposed  him.  Having  de- 
clared, however,  that  he  had  voted  under  com- 
pulsion at  Ephesus,  his  dignity  was  restored  to 
him.  His  only  existing  writings  are  40  sermons, 
a  tract  upon  the  life  and  another  upon  the  mira- 
cles of  St.  Theola  —  all  which  were  published, 
together  with  the  Panegyric  of  Greg.  Thanm. 
and  the  works  of  Macarius,  in  1596  and  1605  in 
Heidelberg,  and  in  1622  in  Paris.  Photius 
names  only  16  sermons,  and  says  they  are  writ- 
ten in  a  swollen  style,  and  abound  in  plagiarisms 
from  Chrysostom ;  but  Photius  erroneously  infers 
that  this  Basil  is  the  same  to  whom  Chrysostom 
addressed  his  Books  on  Christianity.  The. 
writings  npon  Theola  seem  to  be  spurious. 

Herzoo.* 

Basil,  Hie  BogomHe. — (See  Caiharists.) 

Basilica.  —  (See  Archiieeture,  Chrittian 
Churdi.) 

Basilica  (Book*  of  jurisprudenee). — Justi- 
nian's  compilation   of  Roman  jorisprudenoa 
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(528-535,  gee  Corpus  juris  civQis)  Tras  first  pub- 
lished for  the  East,  bat  being  written  in  Latin 
did  not  meet  existing  wants  until  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Greek.  This  was  done  partly  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  partly  by  the  government, 
by  which  espeoially  the  earlier  and  later  laws 
were  collected,  tfustioian  bad  countenanced 
literal  translations  (xara  rtOa),  but  these  were 
not  thought  binding,  and  instead  of  them  shorter 
or  fuller  abstracts  were  used  [ini/toiud,  to  xxa- 
toi).  To  obviate  this  difficulty  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian had  this  entire  body  of  jurisprudence 
gathered  into  a  manual,  rfpoxfipos  vo/aos,  under 
40  titles  (878),  and  afterwards  revised,  i^tovovuy^ 
toi  Muov  (885).  According  to  bis  own  declara- 
tion, Basil  also  attempted  an  'Avcuca^si;  ruv 
fCaXaiuy  vofuar  {repurgaiio  veterum  Ugum)  in  60 
or  40  books  (he  says  60  in  the  preface  to  the 
Prochiron,  {  3,  40  in  the  Epanagoge,  §  1).  An- 
other repurgation  nnder  Leo  the  Wise  (886), 
called  BatUics,  is  based  upon  Basil's ;  it  is  in 
60  books,  and  was  edited  by  Protosp.  Symbatius 

5 or  Sabbatius)  and  others.  Balsamon  (VoeUi  el 
'ustelli  biblioth.  juris  can.  T.  II.  p.  814)  reports 
a  subsequent  revision  under  Constant.  Prophyr. 
after  911 ;  but  every  other  clue  to  this  is  want- 
ing. The  Basilica  are  simply  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Justinian  compilation,  prepared  from  older 
translations,  comments,  and  abstracts  from  Jus- 
tinian's Constitutions  {novelhe)  of  535,  and  the 
Procheron  of  Basil.  Some  fragments  of  older 
versions  and  comments  were  early  added  as 
scholia,  these  were  multiplied  from  Constant,  to 
the  12th  century,  and  formed  a  sort  of  glossa 
ordinaria  to  the  Basilica.  For  greater  conveni- 
ence synopses  were  prepared.  One  of  these  (of 
969),  in  alphabetical  order,  was  published  by 
Lenaclajus,  Basel,  1575,  fol.  All  existing  MSS. 
of  the  Basilica  are  imperfect.  Some  books,  in 
a  Latin  translation,  were  edited  by  Gent.  Her- 
vetus,  Paris,  1557 ;  Oujacius,  1566 ;  Labbaeus, 
1569.  The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
and  the  scholia,  was  first  published  by  Carol. 
Annibal  Fabroi,  Paris,  1647,  7  vols.  fol.  To  this 
ed.  supplem.  were  added  br  Ruhnken,  Reitz, 
Let/den,  1765,  and  others.  The  latest  ed.  is  that 
of  Carol.  G.  Ernst.  Heimbach,  Leips.  1833-48, 
5  Tom.  —  Comp.  C.  E.  Zachariae,  hist.  jur. 
GrcECO-Rom.  delineaiio,  Heidelb.  1839,  8vo.,  p. 
35,  sq.;  Mortrueil,  hist,  du  droit  Buzantin., 
Paris,  1843-46 ;  Biener,  de  eoUectionwut  can. 
eeel.  Grcec.,  BeroHn,  1827,  8vo.,  {  5. 

H.  F.  Jacobsow.* 
BasiUdOB,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distin- 
cnished  advocates  of  that  mixed  philosophy  of 
we  second  century,  made  up  of  Christian  and. 
beathen  elements,  usually  called  Gnosticism. 
He  was  cotemporary  with  Adrian,  and  lived  for 
the  most  part  in  Egypt  {Iren.  adv.  heroes,  1. 24). 
There,  especially  in  Alexandria,  he  became  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  Grecian  and  ori- 
ental systems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  the 
traces  of  which  are  seen  in  his  writings. 
Amongst  those  who  have  referred  to  bim,  Cle- 
ment of  Alezand.  (Stromata  ed.  Potter,  p.  408, 
448,  690,  (fee),  Iren.  (adv.  heroes.  I.  o.  24), 
Epiphan.  (haer.  24)  are  prominent ;  eminently 
80  the  compiler  of  Philosophumena,  or  the  i%f/x°S 
xata  >ra<ru»  aipegior,  who,  in  all  probability,  was 
Hippolytus  (about  225  in  Rome).    He  u  more 


thorough  than  the  others,  and  in  bis  treatise  on 
the  doctrines  of  Basilides  we  have  the  result  oC 
his  own  researches. 

Basilides  asserts  the  abstraction  of  God  from 
the  world  so  distinctly,  that  he  rejects  the  appli- 
cation to  bim  of  any  idea  derived  from  existence 
in  space,  not  even  the  most  general  conception. 
If  others  designated  him  as  super-existent,  be 
spoke  of  him  as  non-existent  (ovs  iy).  He,  who 
is  exalted  above  all  human  appellations,  is  the 
ineffikble,  the  inexpressible  ((ippi^o;,  oKaroi^ 
fiaato().  All  that  is  said  of  his  activity  is  not 
said  in  any  proper  sense,  but  because  language 
fails  to  furnish  suitable  terms  for  the  true  idea. 
When,  therefore,  he  resolved  within  himself  to 
bring  the  world  into  existence,  it  was  not  done 
in  the  form  of  an  emanation,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed by  the  Gnostics,  a  view  which  Basilid«t 
expressly  rejects;  but,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
Bible,  by  the  creative  word  of  God.  There  ia, 
in  the  first  place,  the  germ  of  the  world,  created 
by  God  (^  rov  xisfuni  ttavatttpfua),  from  which, 
according  to  the  law  of  a  gradual  production, 
and  in  aa  anbroken  series,  m>m  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  grade  of  being,  the  world  is  deve- 
loped,  just  as  from  the  egg,  the  peacock,  with  ita 
variegated  plumage,  is  brought  forth.  The  ex- 
pression, germ  of  the  world,  may  have  been  bo^ 
rowed  from  the  stoic  philosophy ;  the  conception, 
however,  corresponds  more  with  the  mythological 
idea  of  chaos,  just  as  the  totality  of  the  life-germ 
is  called  the  world-sperm  of  the  original  mass 
(ttavoftfpfiia  t<n  aupm).  This  original  state  of 
an  unseparated  existence  appeared  to  Basilides 
OS  one  of  incipient  disorder  and  confiisiun 
(t'Ofoj^oj  xai  avyxvait  ifxix^,  Clem.  Strom.  II.  20), 
showing  that  chaos  was  without  form  and  void. 
As  Hippolytus  most  expressly  affirms  the  ori- 
ginal isolation  of  God,  unconditioned  and  nnli- 
mited  by  anything  previously  in  being,  and 
identifies  chaos  with  the  world-sperm,  there  is 
no  room,  according  to  his  representation,  for  a 
dualism  in  the  system  of  Basilides,  and  matter 
at  most  retains  ttie  negative  signification  of  in- 
completeness, deficiency,  and  so  far  of  impedi- 
ment and  obscurity.  A  passage  in  the  24th 
book  of  the  Exegetico  of  Basilides,  referring  to 
the  Persian  doctrine  of  two  uncreated  and  eteiv 
nal  principles  of  light  and  darkness,  appears  to 
conduct  to  a  greater  reality  in  matter  and  to  a 
fundamental  dualism.  As  it  does  not  appear 
from  this  how  far  Basilides  made  this  doctrine 
his  own,  it  remains  uncertain  whether  be  gave 
it  as  an  exposition  of  the  basis  of  the  view  just 
expressed,  or  was  betrayed  into  inconsistencies. 
Everything  proceeding  from  the  formless  mass 
tends  upwards  to  the  Father,  who  is  enthroned 
in  infinite  glory  far  above  all  worlds,  himself 
unmoved  by  the  attraction  of  the  beauty  which 
draws  all  things  to  itself.  In  this  world-germ 
are  contained  three  elements:  the  pneumatic, 
allied  to  God ;  the  hylic,  directlv  opposed ;  and 
the  psychic,  precisely  intermediate.  Of  these, 
the  pneumatic,  itself  of  a  threefold  nature,  first 
begins  to  show  itself.  The  sons  of  God  are 
divided  into  three  classes  (vtori^t  *p'X7  ^"ififini)) 
of  which  the  first,  the  most  refined  and  etberial, 
ascends  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  and 
reposes  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  divine  glories.    To 
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k  1)eloiig  the  most  ezslted  genii;  t«v;,  Viyoj, 

together  with  the  Father,  constitute  the  ^eat 
Ogdoas,  the  original  type  of  the  long  list  of  infe- 
rior spheres.  Less  pure  and  divine  is  the 
second  ^rade  of  sonship.  It  needs  purification, 
and  aspires  to  imitate  the  first  (/it/i«7f  iz^) ;  but  to 
rise  superior  to  itself  it  must  have  another  nature, 
the  Ilely  Ghost,  which  proceeds  with  it  from  the 
primitive  mass,  and  envelopes  it.  Neither  of 
the  two  alone  would  be  able  of  itself  to  ascend 
to  the  presence  of  the  Father,  but  together  they 
mount  up,  as  the  bird  and  its  feathers  mutually 
bear  each  other  aloft,  the  sonship  to  the  sphere 
which  lies  immediately  under  the  highest  vmtrn ; 
the  Holy  Qhost  to  a  lower  grade,  corresponding 
to  its  nature ;  for  it  woald  jast  aa  little  be  able 
to  endure  the  higher  as  a  fish  could  breathe  the 
air  of  the  mountain.  The  kingdom  of  Qod  and 
of  his  children  is  separated  from  him,  and  from 
all  that  is  underneath  it,  by  the  impenetrable 
firmament  (artpiu^),  through  which  no  one 
passes  without  his  permission.  The  Holy  Ohost 
u  the  mediation  between  the  snooessive  grades 
of  life,  connected  in  iiDbr«ken  series  like  the 
liaks  of  a  chain.  From  the  psychical  element 
proceeds  the  being  who  was  appointed  to  be  the 
tornier  and  ruler  of  the  world,  the  Archon,  who, 
without  knowing  it,  was  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  divine  laws  to  people  the  heavens, 
in  which  he  presides,  with  a  number  of  genii, 
corresponding  to  the  highest  Ogdoaa.  For  this 
reason  the  place  of  his  abode,  which  is  superior 
to  all  others,  and  nearer  the  Stereoma,  is  called 
Ogdoat,  a  name  ^bich  he  also  bears.  He  is 
alao  called  by  the  mystical  name  Ahrexa*, 
which,  when  the  letters  ore  read  as  numbers, 
makes  365,  and  designates  him  as  the  kin^  of 
the  365  eubordinated  grades  of  created  beings 

Sxt''ii(ii),  all  formed  after  him  as  their  type. 
The  last  of  these  heavens,  from  the  moon  down- 
wards, comprehends  the  planetary  hosts,  and  is, 
in  its  variable  condition  of  li^ht  and  darkness, 
the  feeblest  and  most  inferior  image  of  the 
sphere  of  light  above.  It  is  called  Hebdoma*, 
and  the  name  is  given  to  the  inferior  Archon 
who  presides  over  it.  Both  the  Archons,  as 
well  aa  those  intermediate,  are  unacquainted 
with  the  divine  plan,  but  they  are  not,  as  in  the 
Other  Qnoatio  systems,  beings  satanically  opposed 
to  the  divine  will.  Such  a  state  of  mind  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  mild  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible dualism  of  the  Basilidian  theory,  which 
at  the  same  time  indicates  a  positive  connexion 
of  Christianity  with  nature  and  the  ante-Chris- 
tian development.  For  it  is  the  office  of  the 
Archons  so  to  form  and  govern  the  world  that 
the  third  claaa  of  the  chiOren  of  Qod,  still  im- 
prisooed  in  die  world,  may  have  it  in  their 
i^Mwer  to  beoome  free.  The  providence  of  Ood 
must  be  so  far  subservient  to  them,  that  at  the 
proper  time  and  under  proper  oonditioiw,  the 
term  derived  from  God  will  develop  itself. 
Without  knowing  what  the  pneumatio  class 
properly  is,  they  still  assign  to  those  belonging 
to  it  the  highest  rank  in  their  kingdoms.  The 
Archon  of  this  earthly  world  orders  the  life  of 
the  same,  in  regular  gradation,  from  the  inor- 
ganic upwards  to  the  life  of  rational  oonsoious- 
in  the  way  of  metempsyehosis.    In  this 


way  h»  adapts  himself  to  the  Jewish  people, 
revealing  himself  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  prophets  of  which,  however,  experience  a 
higher  kind  of  inspiration.  Such  inspirations 
have  also  been  imparted  to  particular  prophets 
among  the  heathen,  and  there  is  therefore  an 
earnest  longing  amongst  men  for  delivernnoe 
from  the  bondage  of  the  cosmical  powers.  When 
the  time  was  fulfilled,  the  heavenly  powers, 
clothed  upon  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  sank  them* 
selves  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  Archons,  and 
operated  in  the  way  ot  illumination  and  redemp- 
tion upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  pnenmatio 
sphere,  and  made  the  Archons  at  the  same  time 
acquainted  with  the  divine,  the  super-mundane 
kingdom  and  its  objects,  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  nature  of  the  children  of  God.  This 
to  the  Archons  is  a  gospel,  and  they  rejoice  in 
the  knowledge  which  it  unfolds,  constituting,  as 
it  does,  the  contents  of  the  Gnosis.  The  divine 
power  operated  also  upon  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
gave  birth  to  the  Saviour.  Jesus,  at  his  bap- 
tism, having  been  furnished  with  new  spiritual 
powers,  communicated  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
and  of  a  higher  grade  of  knowledge,  until  by 
the  enmity  of  the  dews  he  was  put  to  death.  The 
death  of  Jesus,  on  the  one  band,  was  a  punishment 
to  himself,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  Basilides' 
very  superficial  theory  of  compensation,  every 
evil  corresponds  to  a  sin,in  the  person  suffering ; 
therefore  in  Christ  there  was  sin,  at  least  the 
germ  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  his  death  was 
necessary  in  order  to  efiect  a  separation  of  the 
elements  of  life,  mixed  up  in  confusion  in  the 
d^uuf  fa.  For  as  in  him  the  corporeal  separated 
ana  fell  again  into  the  ojuopt'o,  the  psychic,  on 
the  contrary,  ascended  to  the  region  of  the 
Archons,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  its 
sphere,  and  the  divine  elements  to  the  highest 
Ogdoai;  so  the  separation  of  those  life-elements 
go  on  to  perfection.  When  all  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  the  third  grade  of  the  chilaren  of  God 
are  gathered  togetoer  to  him,  then  will  the 
coarse  of  the  world  be  complete.  When  every 
one  has  thus  attained  to  its  proper  place,  then  a 
happy  ignorance  will  everfwhere  prevail,  con- 
cealing, as  it  were,  the  higher  grades  of  perfeo* 
tion,  so  that  a  desire  for  them  may  not  be  kept 
awake,  and  produce  dissatisfaction.  So  then, 
as  every  one  will  merely  see  what  is  beneath  him, 
be  must  imagine  for  himself  what  is  above — the 
Gnosis  of  the  whole  heavens  is  only  possessed 
by  the  children  of  Ood. 

The  ethics  of  Basilides  insisted  upon  the 
energetic  application  of  the  will,  and  set  up  an 
ideal  of  moderated  asceticism,  which  did  not  in 
any  case  necessarily  exclude  marriage.  The 
pantheistio  view  of  life,  pervading  inorganio 
and  organic  forms  np  to  human  consciousness, 
falls  in  with  the  conception  of  man  as  a  mico- 
crosm,  in  which  the  traces  of  the  lower  grades 
of  life  are  connected  with  reason.  The  moral 
problem  is  to  extirpate  these  appendages  (^poo- 
aaiiumta^,  such  as  the  hardness  of  the  stone, 
tne  ferocity  of  the  wolf,  from  the  soul. 

Basilides  made  use  of  the  gospels  of  the 
Church,  and  amongst  them,  acooraing  to  the 
testimony  of  Ilippolytns,  that  of  John ;  also  the 
Pauline  epistles,  amongst  which  those  to  the 
Romans,  the  Corinthians  and  Ephesians,  are 
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Ueotioned.  Moreover,  he  employed  himself 
with  the  secret  traditions  of  the  Apostle  Mmt- 
thias,  and  of  an  interpreter,  Glaukias.  Amonnt 
the  writings  of  Basilidea  24  ezegetioal  works 
are  enumerated. 

The  most  distingnished  of  his  disciples  was 
his  son,  IsidoruB,  who  carried  the  combination 
of  oriental  and  hellenistia  philosopby  still  fur- 
ther, and  accordingly  made  use  of  Pherecydes 
of  Syra,  standing  as  tie  did  upon  the  transition 
of  both.  True  to  the  tendencies  of  his  father, 
he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Ethics  ( Clem.  Sir.  III.  p. 
510,  Pott.),  of  which  the  book  rttpi  tifon^vovi 
^vxfii  {oMfiv)  mentioned  by  Clem,  (Strom.  II.  p. 
488,  Pott.)  was  perhaps  a  part. 

The  moral  and  speculative  zeal  of  a  portion 
of  the  school  appears  soon  to  have  evaporated. 
Their  morals  also  were  very  impure.  The  abju- 
ration of  Chrisuanity  under  persecution  they 
considered  wise.  They  also  practised  magio 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  Abrasas-gems  for 
the  purpose.  The  theory  of  Basilides  is  more 
thoroughly  discussed  in :  "  Genetic  development 
of  the  principal  systems  of  Gnosticism,"  by  A. 
Neander,  Berlin,  1818.  Comp.  GUsder's  Recen- 
sion in  HHllisch.  Allg.  Litt.-Ztg.  1823,  p.  825, 
Ac. ;  Neander'g  Ch.  Hist.  I.  400-417 ;  Baur,  d. 
Chr.  Gnosis,  oder  d.  Chr.  Religionsphilos,,  Tu- 
bingen, 1835;  /.  L.  Jakobi,  BcuilidU  philoa. 
gnotiiei,  sententiae  ex  Hippol.  libro  xara  nacur 
tifiatoy,  nuper  reperto  illiutratae,  BeroL,  1852. 
Jacobi.— Dr.  Wolf. 

Basnage,  Betyamin,  bom  (1580)  of  a  noble 
Protestant  family  in  Normanay,  became  pastor 
at  Carentan,  and  attended,  as  the  deputy  of  his 
province,  nearly  all  the  synods  and  convocations 
held  by  the  French  Protestants  during  his  life- 
time. In  1621  he  was  sent  with  three  others  to 
England  and  Scotland  to  procure  aid  for  the  war 
wapd  in  the  South  against  Louis  XIII.  In 
1C37  be  presided  over  the  important  national 
synod  of  Alen^on,  where  his  innuenoe  did  much 
toward  maintaining  peace  amongst  the  theolo- 

fians,  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  Protestants, 
[e  died  in  1652.  His  chief  polemical  work, 
much  prized  in  his  own  age,  is :  Dt  I'istai  vitible 
et  invuible  de  I'Eglise,  et  dela  parfaile  satisfac- 
tion de  J.  C,  corUre  la  fable  du  purgaioire  ;  La- 
rocheUe,  1612,  8vo.  (See  Bayle,  Did.  hist.) 
Samuel,  grandson  of  the  former,  born  at  Bar 
yeax,  1638,  and  preacher  there  till  1685,  when  he 
fled  to  Holland,  and  died  pastor  at  ZUtphen  in 
1721.  His  Exerciialiones  hisiorico-criticce  de 
tdnu  taeri*  et  ecclesiasticis,  Utrecht,  1692,  4to., 
1717, 4to.,  is  a  masterly  criticism  on  the  Annals 
of  Baronius,  from  the  year  35,  where  the  re- 
marks of  Casaubon  end,  to  the  year  44.  A 
second  historical  work  of  S.  Basnage,  AnndUt 
poliiico-eccUsiastici,  Rotterdam,  1706,  3  vols,  in 
fol.,  embraces  the  centuries  from  Augustus  till 
Phooas,  and  is  useful  for  its  thorough  criticism 
and  the  correction  of  many  chronological  errors. 
(See  Bayle.)  Jacob,  cousin  of  Samuel,  was 
born  at  Kouen,  1653,  studied  theology  at  Sau- 
mur,  Geneva  and  Sedan,  became  a  pastor  in  his 
native  place,  and  won  universal  admiration  by 
bis  preaching,  whilst  he  was  occupied  at  the 
same  time  with  historical  labors  and  the  defence 
of  Protestantism  against  its  enemies  in  France. 
In  1685  ha  retired  to  Holland;  six  years  later 


became  preacher  at  Rotterdam ;  and  in  1709  set*' 
tied  at  the  Hague.  His  reputation  as  a  diplo- 
matist  drew  him  even  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  love  for  his  fatherland,  as  well  as  for  hia 
brethren  in  the  faith,  constrained  him  to  take 
part  in  several  negotiations,  to  which  he  waa 
invited  by  the  regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Out 
of  gratitude  for  his  services  the  latter  is  said  to 
have  restored  to  him  his  confiscated  property. 
Basnage,  of  whom  Voltaire  remarks  that  he  waa 
better  suited  for  the  State  than  the  Church,  was 
appointed  historiographer  to  the  States  General 
of  Holland,  and  wrote  bis  Annales  dee  Province*' 
Uniei,  Haag,  1719  et  1726,  2  vols,  in  fol.  This 
important  historical  work  is  the  fruit  of  the  last 
years  of  the  famous  preacher ;  he  died  in  1723, 
universally  esteemed,  not  only  for  his  extraordi- 
nary learning,  but  for  the  suavity  of  his  mannera 
and  the  integrity  of  his  character.  His  nomer* 
ous  works  are  partly  polemic  or  dogmatic, 
.partly  historical.  Of  the  former,  his  writings 
against  Bossuet  deserve  special  mention :  Exa- 
men  des  milhodes  proposiea  par  Messieurs  de 
Vassemblie  du  cUrge  de  France  en  Vannie  1682, 
pour  la  reunion  des  protestanls  acec  VEglise  ro- 
maine,  Cologne  (Rotterdam),  1682,  12mo. ;  Ri- 
pome  a  M.  rivique  de  Meaux,  mr  la  lettre  paa- 
torale,  Cologne,  1686,  12mo.,  etc.  Of  the  latter, 
the  principal  are:  Hiatoire  de  la  religion  de* 
Egliaes  riformies,  Rotterdam,  1690, 2  vols.  12mo. ; 
Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  depuis  J.  C.  jusqu'  a  present, 
Rotterdam,  1699,  2  vols,  in  fol.;  and  Hist,  de* 
Juifs  depuis  J.  C.  jusqu'  a  present,  Rott«rdam, 
1706, 5  vols.  12mo.  Trie  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
owns  a  MS.  of  his,  under  the  titie :  lieijmbliccB 
et  civiiatis  Genevensis  hist.,  which  contains  inte> 
resting  facts,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  French 
exiles,  who  came  to  Geneva  in  the  16th  century. 
(See  Bayle,  and  a  complete  list  of  his  writings 
in  the  France  protestanie,  II.  7,  sq.) 

C.  ScnviDT. — Porter, 
Bastholm,  Dr.  theol.,  was  bom  at  Copenhar 
gen  in  1740,  and  died  there  in  1819,  whilst  royal 
confessionarius  and  court-chaplain.  His  influ> 
enoe  upon  religious  affairs  was  great.  In  a 
translation  of  the  N.  T.  with  annotations,  pub- 
lished in  1780,  he  first  attempted  to  show  that 
the  Godhead  of  Christ  must  rest  on  far  otbet 

F roofs  than  such  as  that  found  in  John  1 :  1. 
n  the  treatise:  die  naUirliche  Religion,  so  iei» 
solclie  in  den  Schrijlen  der  heidniscken  PhilosO' 
phie  sichfindet.  Cop.  1784,  he  endeavors  to  ex- 
hibit the  superiority  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
in  comparison  with  those  of  heathen  sages.  His 
Verstteh  einer  verbesserten  Einrichtung  de*  du*' 
sern  Gottesdienstes,  Cop.  1785,  drew  forth  so 
many  attacks,  that  the  writings  of  his  opponents 
filled,  nt  least  7  large  volumes.  Bastholm,  n6t^ 
withstanding  his  rationalistic  tendencies,  effected 
some  useful  reforms  in  the  mode  of  worship,  and 
combatted  some  errors  destructive  to  the  Chris* 
tian  faith.  His  great  learning  appears  in  his 
Jewish  History  (3  parts.  Cop.  1777-82,  Germ. 
Flensburg,  1784),  and  in  his  hiiiorico-philosO' 
phical  investigattons  into  the  religious  and  phiUh 
sophical  opinion*  of  the  ancients,  Cop.  1802. 

Herzoq. — Porter. 

Bath. — (See  Edtrew  Measures.) 

Bathing,  especially  in  warm  and  dry  conn* 
tries,  prevents  diseases  of  the  skin,    fience  tha 
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eemnonlal  laws  ooneerniDg  it  (Lev.  14  :  8 ;  15 ; 
6,  AeX  Rannini;  water  was  preferred  (Ex.  2  : 
S;  2  Kings  5  :  10)  and  prescribed  (Lev.  15 :  13) ; 
bat  a*  streams  were  rare  in  the  East,  house-baths 
were  commonly  used  (2  Sam.  11 :  2).  In  later 
times  public  baths  were  constructed  (Neh.  4: 23|, 
(specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  (John  5 :  2). 
Warm  baths  were  early  preferred  (Uen.  36  :  24, 
"muUt"  is  rendered  "toarm  gpnngt"  by  the 
Talgate.  Of  these  there  were  several  in  £den, 
near  extinct  volcanoes).  The  hot  springs  at 
Tiberias,  Oadara,  and  Callii'rhoe,  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (some  of  which  still  exist),  were  used 
as  medicinal  baths.  According  to  Misehna 
P-esach  2,  7,  bran  is  somedmes  used  in  addition 
to  water,  especially  by  women. 

1  VAiBiNaBR. — Beck. 
Bath-Kol    (Hebrew    7'ip    n?.    Chaldaio 

7n  na.  xSp  na;  freqaenu/ also  nna 

H7p;  m3  daughter,  corresponding  to  the 

Mme  ")3,  «on,  in  Ps.  2 :  12  and  Prov.  31 :  2, 

although  it  never  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text), 
daughter  of  the  voice,  or  echoing  voice,  is  a 
moae  of  revelation,  recognised  in  the  Talmud, 
and  its  importance  to  Christian  science  lies  in 
its  relation  to  prophecy  in  the  O.  T.  and  to  par- 
ticular events  in  toe  JNew. 

Along  with  passages  expressing  just  views  of 
things,  there  are  many  others  in  the  Talmud 
more  or  lesa  colored  by  superstitious  notions; 
and  hence  the  worthy  historian  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Dr.  Jost,  gives  too  wide  a  meaning  to 
the  idea  of  the  hath-hdl,  when  he  styles  it  "  an 
oracle,  which  the  Rabbins  fancied  they  heard, 
or,  which  they  deduced  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, or  tlie  casting  of  lots."  For  although 
the  Rabbins  did  sometimes  suffer  themselves  to 
be  guided  bv  such  accidents,  and  call  the  deci- 
sion obtainea  thereby  a  baih-kol,  it  certainly  did 
not  deserve  the  name.  The  bath-kol  is  nothing 
else  than :  the  raonanee  of  a  heavenly  voice;  for 
that  7^3  =3  resonance  or  echo,  is  clear  from 

passages  like  these :  the  Midrasch  on  Cant.  I. 
•ays:  "If  oil  be  poured  out  it  has  no  bath-kol, 
or  resonance ;"  and,  "  If  one  man  calls  to  ano- 
ther, his  voice  has  a  bath-kol,  or  echo." 

The  relation  which  the  Rabbins  thought  the 
hath-kol  sustained  to  the  prophecy  of  the  0.  T. 
isvery  interesting.  They  felt  that  there  was  a 
vide  difference  between  their  age  and  that  of  the 
ttropbets,  and  a  difference,  too,  in  the  mode  of 
God's  revelation.  Hence  it  is  said :  "  Our  Rab- 
bins have  handed  down  to  us,  that  after  the 
death  of  Haggai,  Zechariah  arid  Malnchi,  the 
Holy  Spirit  took  his  departure  from  Israel. 
Nevertheless  they  had  still  the  benefit  of  a  bath- 
koi."    For  this  reason  R.  Menachem,  in  his  £x- 

r'tion  of  the  five  Books  of  Moses  (fol.  83,  col. 
..  makes  three  grades  of  divine   revelation: 
"the first,  called  nN12i>  'fas  attained  by  the 

prophets,   on   whom    be   peace  1    the    second, 

□olomon,  Daniel,  and  other  pious  men  of  old ; 
•ad  tho  third,  callsd  ^ip  ^3,  and  inferior  to 
the  second,  feU  to  the  sages  of  Israel  after  the 


spirit  of  prophecy  had  ceased,  and  none  pos- 
sessed it  save  those  who  were  crowned  with 
wisdom  and  piety,  by  which  they  could  behold 
even  hidden  things,  as  said  in  Dan.  10 :  7,  "  For 
the  men  that  were  with  me  saw  not  the  vision." 
By  such  language,  however,  the  Rabbins  did  not 
wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  before  the 
time  of  the  2d  temple  there  was  no  bath-kol ;  R. 
Menachem,  in  the  passage  just  cited  refers  to 
Daniel,  whom  he  yet  numbers  in  the  second 
class,  and  R.  Moses  m  the  Book  D'3'l!3J  mip 
writes:  "Hagar,  the  Egyptian,  and  Manoan 
and  his  wife  were  not  prophets,  for  that  voice, 
I  which  they  heard,  or  wbicb  descended  into  theii 
souls,  was  only  ader  the  order  of  the  bath-kol, 
of  which  our  wise  men  make  frequent  mention, 
and  with  which  it  stands  thus,  that  it  can  foUoW 
one  even  who  is  not  prepared  for  it."  The  voice 
of  Ood  heard  first  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  3),  as  well 
as  the  voices  spoken  of  in  Deut  4  :  12,  36,  1 
KinjFS  19  !  13,  and  the  like,  undoubtedly  fall 
within  the  conception  of  the  bath-kol.  ^  too 
the  voices  in  the  N.  T.,  as  in  Matth.  3  :  17  ;  17  : 
5 ;  John  12  :  28.  To  all  this  may  be  added  the 
fact  that  the  Syrian  Version,  although  not  with 

entire  correctness,  gives  K'^p  Hi^  ^'^^  ^^ 

Greek  tu»4  in  Acts  12  :  22  and  Ileb.^S':  15. 
Pressel. — Porter. 
Bath-Sheba.— (See  David.) 
Banmgarten,  Siegmund  Jacob,  forms  the  his* 
torioal  link  through  whom  the  school  of  Spener 
i  and  Franke,  in  which  he  was  educated,  passes 
I  over  into  modem  rationalism,  first  introduced 
'  into  German  theology  by  his  pupil  and  admirer, 
;  Semler.    The  position  of  Baumgarten,  between 
j  these  opposing  tendencies,  is  not,  however,  un- 
certain ;  nor  can  it  be  said  of  him  in  bis  relation 
'  to  Semler,  as  of  Erasmus  to  Luther,  that  the 
I  one  laid  the  egg  and  the  other  hatched  it. 
I      His  father,  Jacob  Baumgarten,  was  from  1697 
first  inspector  of  the  Halle  Orphan  House,  then 
pastor  in  Wollmirstildt,   and  then   in   Berlin, 
where  he  died  in  1722.    Born  at  Wollmirstildt 
in  1706,  he  passed  from  the  instruction  of  bis 
father  into  the  Orphan  House.    He  next  (1724) 
went  to  the  University,  taught  in  the  higher 
closes  of  the  Orphan  House,  became  inspector 
of  the  Latin  school  in  1726.  co-pastor  with  the 
younger  G.  A.  Franke  in  1728,  adjunct  of  the 
theological  faculty  in  1730,  and  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  1743,  when  he  resigned  his  other  offices 
to  devote  himself  tn  theology  alone.     At  his 
lectures  he  had  usually  from  300  to  400  hearers, 
and  labored  zealously  in  spite  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing.   His  pupils  hung  upon  his  lips,  although 
his  delivery  was  dry  and  often  interrupted  by  a 
wheeling  cough.    He  extended  his   influence 
beyond  nis  chair  by  the  publication  of  many 
theological  works,  the  last  of  which,  his  Lectures, 
appeared  after  his  death.    Adelung,  lleilmann, 
J.  D.  Miohaelis  and  Niisselt  were  greatly  in- 
debted to   him,  but  most  of  all    Semler.    In 
feneral  esteem  and  widely  known  to  fame,  he 
led  in  1757. 

Rightly  to  prize  the  merits  of  Baumgarten, 
we  must  remember  that  the  school  of  Spener 
and  Franke,  soon  after  the  death  of  its  leaders, 
assumed  an  indifferent,  not  to  say  hostile,  posi- 
tion toward  science,  whilst  Baumgarten  took  the 
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opposite  ooarse.  Still  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
ever  sarrendered  what  is  positive  in  Christianity. 
He  was  orthodox  throughout,  and  mostly  used 
the  dicta  probantia,  according  to  old  custom, 
08  appears  from  his  Evange^sche.Qlaubenslebre. 
After  quoting  other  pass^es  in  proof  of  tb« 
resurrection,  he  thus  continues :  "  To  these  Job 
19  :  25-27  is  yet  to  be  added,  aocordins  to  the 
hypothesis  that  Job  looked  beyond  the  mere 
restoration  of  his  worldly  prosperity,"  III.  711. 
He  here  recognises  the  varying  interpretation, 
and  gives  only  a  hypothetical  value  to  the  com- 
mon one.  This  is  an  ejridence  of  that  cantion, 
80  often  attributed  to  him  by  Semler.  In  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  defends  in 
general  the  dogma  of  his  Church,  that  in,  with 
and  und«r  the  bread  and  wine  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  offered,  but  rejects  in  the 
most  decided  manner  the  idea  of  eonsubstantiv 
tion  (III.  373).  So,  too,  he  admits  exorcism  in 
baptism  as  a  harmless  usage  (III.  321).  Baum- 
garten  shows  the  impress  of  the  school  of  Spener 
and  Franke  in  not  quoting  from  the  symbolical 
vritings  and  in  explaining,  along  with  every 
doctrine,  the  duties,  moral  rules  and  consolations 
flowing  from  it.  It  is  plain  that  this  stand-point 
widely  differs  from  that  of  Semler,  whose  maxim, 
that  all  articles  of  faith  must  be  measured  by 
their  bearing  on  moral  improvement,  by  no 
means  accords  with  it  Upon  bis  Ethics  Nie- 
meyer  passes  a  very  favorable  judgment :  "  In 
moral  philosophy  Mosheim  may  excel  him  in 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  in  style,  bat  in 
clearness  and  grasp  of  thonght  Baumgarten  is 
&r  superior.  Never,  perhaps,  have  the  ethical 
teachings  of  the  gospel  been  treated  in  so  philo- 
sophical a  manner,  without  injury  to  its  peculiar 
character  and  the  religious  dialect  of  the  inspired 
authors."  Baumgarten  has  also  preduoed  a 
oompend  of  ohuroh  history  and  a  history  of  reli- 
gious parties.  In  exegesis  and  hermeneutics, 
as  well  as  in  his  sermons,  he  exhibits  the  least 
strength.  In  his  Thoologisobea  Bedenken  we 
discern  a  theologian,  who,  whilst  holding  firmly 
to  the  dogmas  of  his  own  CJiuroh,  is  at  the  same 
time  also  prudent  and  humane.  See  Semler, 
Kuner  Entwurf  dee  Lebens  des  wohlselieen 
Herrn  Dr.  Baumgarten,  Halle,  1758.  This 
work  ooBtains  a  list  of  all  his  writings.  See  also 
Ifiemeyer,  Die  Universitilt  Halle  nach  ihrem 
Sinflusse  anf  gelehrte  u.  praktisohe  Theologie, 
and  his  article  on  Baumgarten  in  Ersch  and 
Gn^tr.  Herzoo. — FMer. 

BaQingart«B>OnitilU,  Ludwig  Friedrieh 
Otto,  the  son  of  Oottiob  August  Baumgarten, 
who  added  to  hi«  own  name  that  of  bis  step- 
father Orusius,  was  bom  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1788,  at  Merseburg.  Strictly  and  piously  edu- 
cated by  his  father,  the  author  of  "  SchriA  a. 
Temanft,"  he  entered  the  gymnasiam  of  his 
Bative  place,  then  the  royal  college  at  Orimma, 
and  last,  in  1805,  the  University  of  Leipsie, 
where,  in  1808,  he  became  a  master  of  arts  and 
candidate  of  theology,  and  in  1809  fitted  him- 
■elf  for  the  chair  of  philosophy  by  a  disserta- 
tion, "De  Philebo  Plaionieo,"  which  is  still 
priced.  From  1810  bachelor  of  theology  and 
aaaooiate-preacher  in  the  university  church,  he 
received  la  1812,  after  delivering  several  lec- 
tures on  theolq^oal  tc^ios,  the  title  of  D.  D.,  and 


a  call  to  Jena  as  extraordinary  professor  of  th*> 
ology.  He  now  rose  step  by  step,  until  in  1835 
he  stood  as  primarius  and  senior  among  tus 
colleagues.  At  first  working  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  a  docent,  his  talent  soon  found  acknow* 
lodgment  and  rejoiced  the  patrons  of  the  nni> 
versi^,  who  testified  their  admiration  by  offers 
of  aid  and  in  various  other  ways.  With  'the 
exception  of  church  history,  he  read  over  tho 
whole  field  of  theoretic  theology,  especially  New 
Testament  exegesis,  biblical  theology,  dogma* 
tics,  ethics  and  dogmatic  history,  led  the  div^ 
sion  of  the  theological  seminary  covering  these 
sciences,  and  enriched  them  by  a  succession  of 
valuable  works.  To  ai^  earlier  period  belong 
"Behmnint  Deo  sibi  contcio,"  1812,  and  "Das 
Mensohenleben  u.  die  Religion,"  1816.  In 
1817  he  entered  the  lists  in  behalf  of  religions 
liberty  against  JIarms  by  the  publication  of  bitf 
XCV.  theses  (heol.  contra  superstitionem  et  pro- 
fanitalem,  but  came  out  just  as  decided)/ 
against  the  prevailing  Rationalismus  valgaria, 
in  vol.  1  of  the  opposition  journal,  founded  by 
Klein  and  SchrSter  in  1818,  and  continned  bj 
him,  with  the  aid  of  Fries  and  H.  Scbmid,  front 
1828  to  its  close  in  1831.  This  oontroversr, 
only  united  with  more  positive  results,  extend* 
itself  through  his  "Einleitung  in  das  Studiam 
der  Dogmatik  (Leipsie,  1820),"  which,  though 
very  rich  in  material,  is  somewhat  lacking  in 
persnicuihr,^ — a  fault,  however,  not  so  observabls 
in  tlM  "Lehrbaoh  der  ohristl.  Sittenlehre  (In 
1826),"  and  the  "  Gmndiilge  der  biU.  Theologie 
(Jena,  1828),"  both  of  wluoh  exhibit  hie  vast 
learning,  his  profound  insight,  and  his  growing 
tendency  toward  freedom.  The  latter  soon  after 
became  evident,  partly  in  his  work  "Ueber 
Qewissensfireiheit,  Lehnreiheit  a.  den  Rational- 
ismuB,"  and  partly  in  the  "  Qnmdriss  der  evan- 
gel, kirchliohen  Dogmatik."  Meanwhile  be 
was  elaborating  his  "Lehrbaoh  der  Dogmeo* 
gesohiohte,"  which  appeared  in  1832,  and,  with- 
out regard  to  its  form  and  the  grouping  of  liie 
material,  satisfied  in  a  high  degree  the  expeeta> 
tions  raised  by  the  "Einleitang"  and  several 
monographs  of  dogmatio  history  issued  as  ae»> 
domical  pamphlets,  as  well  as  by  his  valuable 
labors  in  the  "Hermes."  These  pamphlets, 
along  with  others,  such  as  the  addresses  "  Uebor 
Schleiermaoher,  seine  Denkart  u.  sein  Yer- 
dienst"  and  "  Ueber  einige  Schriften  von  Lam* 
mennfus,"  be  brought  together  in  1836  in  the 
"  Opuacula  aeademiea."  He  next  undertook, 
with  great  self-denial,  the  revision  and  comple> 
tion  of  Scbott's  N.  T.  in  the  fourth  ed.,  1^9. 
Unwearied  in  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  doe> 
matio  history,  and  no  longer  content  with  his 
investigiations  in  the  "  Lehrbuch,"  he  condensed 
them  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  precisioa 
into  the  "  Compendium  der  Dogmengesohichte," 
Leipx.  1840,  of  which  only  the  first  general  put 
was  finished,  for  be  now  felt  himself  prompted 
to  "  a  theological  exposition  of  the  vrritings  of 
St  John,"  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  i» 
sponsible  for  the  theolo^cal  department  of  ths 
"Neuen  Jen.  Lit.-Zeitung."  But  jast  as  ths 
first  part,  the  introduction  and  exposition  of  the 
Gbspel  of  John,  c.  1-8,  was  ready  for  the  press, 
he  was  out  down  without  warning,  by  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  in  the  audst  of  on&ished  works 
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nd  exiensire  litenify  plans,  for  the  execution 
of  which  an  abandan«e  of  material  existed,  that 
ke  only  could  use.  Still  a  commentary  on  Mat- 
thew and  the  other  evangel  istn,  compiled  partly 
from  him  and  partly  from  college  notes,  was 
inaed  in  1844  by  younger  bands,  but  the  expo- 
tition  of  the  Jobannean  writings  and  oommen- 
laries  on  th«  Epistles  of  Paul  were  yet  wanting. 
In  1846  Ilase  finished  the  "Compend.  der 
Dogmeng.,"  left  to  him  as  a  legacy,  and  added 
■otes  to  the  text — a  work  which  only  a  friend 
would  do,  and  a  proof  of  the  pleasant  relations 
in  which  Baumgarten-Crusius  stood  to  his  ool- 
learues.  What  and  who  this  historian  of  the 
rahgioDS  spirit  was,  for  .whom  "the  spirits  of  all 
ages  wrought,"  is  portrayed  in  classic  language 
by  Hase  in  the  preface  to  tho  part  of  the  Com- 
pendium spoken  of  above.  Mild  in  disposition, 
roll  of  tender  feeling,  and  wholly  averse  to  all 

riionate  theological  and  ecclesiastical  strife, 
was  sometimes  strangely  misunderstood  by 
the  parties  of  his  time,  and  is  too  little  known 
to  toe  men  of  the  present  generation.  As  an 
expositor,  furnished  with  all  necessary  means, 
be  has  investigated  the  sense  of  Scripture  with 
rare  independence  and  sagacity ;  as  a  historian 
of  dogmas  he  has  traced  out  the  formation  and 
development  of  religious  modes  of  thought  with 
a  comprehensiveness  and  subtlety  possessed  by 
few ;  and  lastly,  as  a  systematizer,  not  so  much 
by  mechanical  arrangement  of  all  the  parts  as 
by  a  keen  sense  of  their  inward  relations,  he 
has  achieved  great  things,  and  held  firmly  to  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  the  gospel,  which  to  him 
ma  "  the  wisdom  and  power  of  dod  unto  salva- 
tion," and  thus,  and  thus  only,  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  world. 

E.  ScBWARz. — Porter. 
BanBgilrtner,  Augiutine  (also  Faumgartner), 
b.  1531  at  Munich,  of  a  noble  Bavarian  family, 
Doctor  of  common  and  canon  law  ("vir  jurif 
PDntifiei  icimtUg.,"  Annal.  Acad.  Ingoltt.  T.  I., 
207),  Counsellor  of  Bavaria,  and  finally  Chan- 
cellor, was  educated  at  the  University  of  Ingol- 
ttadt  (1548),  and  renowned  as  the  Bavarian 
ambassador  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562. 
He  was  a  man  of  superior  intelligence,  courage, 
and  eloquence,  of  all  which  we  find  proof  in  his 
■ddiess  to  Connoil.  After  conveying  the  oon- 
gratalations  of  his  noble  master  to  the  Council, 
and  expressing  the  nsnal  compliments,  he  de- 
clared his  profound  grief  at  the  spread  of  the 
pestilential  innovations  of  the  times ;  but  at  the 
•am*  time  openly  avowed  his  belief  that  the 
true  scarce  of  the  evil  was  to  be  found  in  the 
immoralities  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  in  their 
Bobloshing  adalteries.  He  stated  tha^  among 
•  hundred  Bavarian  priests,  all  but  three  or  fonr 
kept  concubines,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  such 
bets  enraged  the  people.  He  closed  with  three 
Kqnests :  1)  that  toe  schools  should  be  improved, 
few  the  better  education  of  youth ;  2)  that  celi- 
bacy should  be  abolished;  3)  that  the  Lord's 
Sapper  should  be  administered  in  both  kinds 
(•M  his  speech  in  Otorgii  WiceUi  Via  Segia, 
^08,^^.).  In  reply  the  Council  expressed  weir 
joy  io_  having  Duke  Albrecht  V.'t  ambassador 
M  their  midst  ("Amos  miseris  temporibus  in  iota 
OtriA.  jirmi$*iimim  *.  ApotU  EeeL  propugnaeu- 
In,"  MtartOer,  Boio.  QaU.  AAmU  I.  IL  279; 


Sarpi,  Hist  Cone.  Trid.  429),  but  evaded  hi4 
suggestions  with  vague  promises.  The  duke 
renewed  the  requests  in  a  letter  to  Pius  lY. 
(1564,  doubtless  at  Baumgactner's  solicitation^, 
but  without  effect  (comp.  /.  H.  v.  Falckenstein't 
Qesch.  d.  Hentog.  Bayem,  3  Th.  555).  There* 
upon  the  duke  dropped  all  reformatory  mea- 
sures, and  adhered  to  the  decisions  of  Trent. 
Bavaria  now  teemed  with  Jesuits,  whose  influ- 
enoe  prevailed  at  the  court  (Sarpi,  Lib.  VI.  445, 
describes  a  controversy  between  B.  and  CaviU 
Ion),  and  drove  Baumgartner  into  the  shade. 
He  continued  chancellor,  however,  until  his  death 
in  Landshut,  Apr.  18,  1599,  where  his  tomb 
may  be  seen  in  St.  Martin's  church. 

DB.F.  Fabri.*' 
BavaiUtj  Inbrodudion  of  Christianity,  Refof 
motion,  and  Protestant  Church. — As  the  Romans 
colonized  the  Donabian  districts  of  Bavaria  at  an 
early  date,  we  find  earlier  traces  of  Christianity 
there  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Even  though  the  legend  of  St.  Afra  (see  Art) 
belongs  to  the  6th  century,  the  history  or 
St.  Severin  (454),  who  labored  around  Possau, 
portrays  the  patron  saint  of  a  country  already 
thoroughly  Christian,  and  anti-Arian  or  Catho* 
lie.  Dechning  the  episcopal  dignity,  be  also 
discarded  monastic  seclusion,  in  order  the  more 
effectively  to  supply  the  religious  wants  around 
him.  St.  Emeran  (6tb  cent.)  labored  in  B.  for 
three  years,  until  his  tragical  death.  St.  Rupert 
(about  696)  was  called  by  Prince  Tbeodo  from 
Worms,  and  built  churches  and  monasteries  in 
and  around  Ratisbon  and  Salzburg.  Besides 
these  we  meet  with  Corbinian  (720)  at  Freising, 
Boniface  and  his  companion  Sturm  (735),  and 
Willibald  (740),  first  Bishop  of  Eichstadt. 
During  this  period  we  also  find  bishops  at  Pae- 
sau,  freising,  WUrzburg,  Ratisbon ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  at  Augsburg,  Eich- 
stildt,  and,  for  a  time,  at  Nenburg.  Numerous 
and  opulent  monasteries  also  arose;  the  most 
important  of  them,  Benedictbeuren.  At  the 
end  of  the  8th  century  the  Church  of  Bavaria 
was  completely  organized,  with  the  arohbisboprio 
of  Salzburg  as  its  centre.  — The  Reformation 
found  from  its  beginning  much  favbr  in  Bavaria. 
A  large  number  of  priests,  and  even  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  espoused  it :  even  Duke  William, 
then  at  variance  with  the  emperor,  not  opposing 
until  the  ban  had  been  pronounced  (1521)  at 
Worms  against  Luther.  Then,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Eck,  he  introduced  such  a  rigorous  inqui* 
sition  that  the  very  roads  were  guarded  to  pre- 
vent attendance  upon  Protestant  assemblies. 
In  January,  1524,  Luther  writes ;  "  The  Duke 
of  B.  causes  the  heretics  to  be  porseonted  and 
slain ;"  and  in  Oct.  following :  "  In  Bavaria  tho 
persecution  of  the  cross- ana  of  the  word  is  car- 
ried on  briskly ;  bat  the  blood  that  is  shed  shall 
yet  destroy  the  ra^ng  svrine."  Geo.  Carpenta- 
rins  was  burned  in  1527  at  Munich;  and  on 
Aug.  16, 1527,  Leonhard  Kaiser  at  Passau.  At 
Landsberg  9  men  were  burned,  and  at  Munich 
29  were  drowned.  The  Reformation,  however, 
spread  the  more  nninterruptedly  in  those  tern* 
tories  which  were  j^ed  to  Bavaria  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  oentary,  vis.,  in  Franeonia, 
Anspaeh,  Deux  Fonts,  and  the  imperial  cities 
of  Nuremberg,  Retenbarg,  Mitodlingen,  Aags* 
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bnrg,  Hof,  Memmineen,  Lindaa,  Kaufbearen, 
end  DinkeUbUhl.  In  Nuremberg  it  fuand 
vrarm  frieads  and  cbampions  among  the  most 
influential  patricians  and  scholars,  such  as 
Pirkheimer,  L.  Spengler ;  and  in  1522  the  Pro- 
testant faith  was  preached  by  Andr.  Osiander, 
Sleupner,  Venator,  Begler  and  Bithmer.  On 
Easter,  1524,  the  communloD  was  administered 
io  both  kinds  to  3000  persons.  To  the  com- 
plaints of  Arobd.  Ferdinand,  the  city  council 
replied :  "  That  they  would  no  longer  follow  the 
unchristian  error,  but  adhere  faithfully  to  the 
pure  word."  In  1532  a  church  discipline,  drawn 
up  by  Osiander  and  Brenz,  was  adopted.  From 
Nuremberg  the  work  spread  to  NurdliBgen 
tfirongh  the  agency  of  Billikan,  and  to  Hof 
through  C.  Lonner.  At  Augsburg  Dr.  Frosch 
attacked  (1521)  the  papists ;  his  colleagues  were 
Steph.  Agricola,  Regius,  Speiser,  and,  after  the 
Diet,  1530,  Musculus  of  Strasburg.    In  April, 

1540,  the  authorities  of  Speier  called  a  Protestant 
preacher.  At  Ratisbon,  where  the  new  doc- 
trines had  been  preached  during  the  Diet  of 

1541,  the  desire  fur  the  purer  faith  had  spread 
in  spite  uf  episcopal  resistance  and  ducal  threats ; 
and  the  evangelical  worship  was  established  in 
1542  with  Erasm.  Zollner  as  first  preacher.  In 
the  same  year  the  Count  Palatine,  Otto  Henry, 
aided  by  M.  Diller  and  A.  Osiander,  introduced 
the  Reformation  into  the  duchy  of  Neuburg. 
In  Bamberg,  the  seat  of  the  liberal  Bishop, 
George  of  Limbonrg,  the  Protestant  faith  found 
entrance  as  early  as  1520,  but  met  with  violent 
resistance  after  the  Diet  of  1541.    L.  Bibra,  B. 

'  of  Wlirzburg,  kindly  entertained  Luther  in  1518. 
After  the  unsuccessful  efforts  at  reconciliation 
made  at  Ratisbon  (1541),  the  Bavarian  dukes 
William  and  Lewis  advised  the  emperor  to  ex- 
tirpate the  heresy  by  violent  measures.  But  in 
spite  of  this  hostility,  William  nevertheless  saw 
that  a  reformation  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
corrupt  clergy  should  be  effected.  The  bishops 
defeated  his  aesigns.  In  1549,  wishing  to  purge 
the  University  of  Ingolstadt  of  Protestantism, 
he  invited  Jesuits  into  the  country,  who  took 
charge  of  the  theological  studies,  and,  as 
princely  confessors  and  advisers,  acquired  great 
influence,  not  only  in  Bavaria,  but  also  in  Ger- 
many, and  became  the  authors  of  wide-spread 
and  bloody  persecutions.^  Albrecht  V.  (1550-79) 
began  with  moderate  measures,  and  endeavored 
to  satisfy  the  general  desire  for  a  reformation  by 
securing  for  Bavaria  the  communion  in  both 
kinds,  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  He  sub- 
sequently became  the  tool  of  Austria  and  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  a  bitter  persecutor.  To  resist  the 
heresy  he  established  J1552J  the  University  of 
Dillingen.  An  inquisitorial  tribunal  was  for- 
mally opened  in  1558,  since  even  the  estates  of 
the  realm  were  favorable  to  the  Reformation. 
The  estates  earnestly  remonstrated,  nevertheless 
rigorous  edicts  were  published  against  the  Pro- 
testants ;  all  holding  office  were  required  to  sub- 
icri  be  to  the  Oounoilof  Trent ;  whoever  absented 
himself  from  the  mass,  or  refused  to  venerate 
the  host,  was  punished  with  imprisonment, 
fines,  thumb-screws,  esile,  and  with  the  seques- 
tration of  half  of  their  estate.  The  hierarchical 
fanaticism  soon  knew  no  bounds.  The  city  of 
Donaawoerth,  for  resisting  the  restoration  of 


processions,  was  placed  under  the  ban,  deprived 
of  its  liberties,  and  its  Protestant  worship  was 
interdicted.  Bavaria  thns  became  the  centre  of 
Romanism  in  Germany,  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  found  in  Austria 
a  powerful  ally.  At  the  instance  of  Duke  Maxi- 
milian, the  papal  league  was  formed  (1609)  at 
Munich.  During  the  30  years'  war,  Maximilian 
led  an  army  to  Prague,  and,  being  chiefly  instm- 
mental  in  the  victory  of  the  White  Mountain, 
was  rewarded  with  the  Upper  Palatinate  and 
the  rank  of  elector.  By  the  edict  of  restitution 
the  Romish  worship  was  reinstated  in  many 
cities,  as  Augsburg,  Kaufbeuren,  te.  The  rio- 
toriesofGust.  Adolphus  restored  religious  liberty 
to  the  Protestants  of  Bavaria,  whico,  hoveTer, 
was  again  lost  by  the  defeat  at  Noerdlingen 

il634)  and  the  surrender  of  Augsburg  (1635). 
'he  electoral  seat  of  Cologne  being  occupied  by 
a  succession  of  Bavarian  princes,  it  became 
detrimental  to  the  Protestant  cau  e  by  facili- 
tating a  system  of  open  and  secret  intrigues  by 
papal  nuncios,  until  the  Romish  Church  of  Ba- 
varia became  itself  restive  under  the  yoke. 
After  various  fluctuations,  toleration  was  eranted 
to  the  Protestants,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent, 
by  Max.  Joseph  and  his  minister  Montpelas; 
until  at  last,  by  the  constitution  of  1818,  many 
Protestant  countries  having  been  added  to  Bo- 
varia,  equal  rights  were  guaranteed  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  It  was  divided  into  the  Cisrhe- 
nine  and  Palatinate  Churches.  In  1819  a  union 
was  effected  between  the  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  doctrine ;  a  basis,  however,  too 
open  to  the  inroads  of  rationalism,  and  which 
hence  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  ortho- 
dox and  evangelical  party,  which  latter  seems 
now  to  have  become  prevalent.  The  Church  is 
organized  on  the  con.«i8torial  plan,  with  the  king 
as  chief  bishop,  and  general  and  diocesan 
synods.  (RtUberg,  Kirchengesch.  DeutschL; 
Seckendorf,  comment,  de  Lutheran.,  2d  ed.  foL 
1694;  Marheineke,  Oeseh.  d.  deutsch.  Reform., 
2d  ed.  1831 ;  Ranke,  deutsche  Oesch.  im  Zeitalter 
d.  Ref.,  1839;  Keudecker,  Gesch.  d.  evane.  Pro- 
test, in  Deutschl. ;  Rickter,  Oesch.  der  ev.  Kirch- 
enverfass.,  &c.)  MkKtuunv.—Reindct, 

Baxter,  Richard,  bom  Nov.  12,  1615,  in 
Rowton,  Shropshire,  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished non-conformist  theolonans  of  England, 
of  the  period  of  the  Revolutton.  His  theolo- 
gical education  was  incomplete,  his  means  not 
t>eing  sufficient  for  a  University  course ;  but  his 
diligence  at  once  made  up  for  this  deficioacv, 
and  surmounted  the  impediments  of  a  fickly 
constitution.  In  1640  he  became  pastor  i>f  the 
congregation  in  Kidderminster  (Worcester), 
which  had  managed  to  get  rid  of  an  unworthy 
incumbent  Although  devoted  to  the  royal 
family,  Baxter  joined  (1642)  the  parliamentary 
army  under  Cromwell — being  attracted  byths 
religious  spirit  which  animated  it  —  in  which, 
as  chaplain,  he  exerted  a  moderating  influence, 
restraining  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  nil  fana- 
tical excesses.  In  1647  he  was  compelled  by 
sickness  to  retire  from  the  army.  On  his  kco- 
very  he  returned  to  Kidderminster.  He  loudly 
oensured  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  once, 
in  s  personal  conference  with  Cromwell,  inte^ 
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mlei  for  the  bMii8b«d  royal  family.  He  bailed 
tbe  Kitoratioii  as  a  happy  event,  and  sought  to 
tftct  a  leooDoiKation  between  Episcopalians 
aad  Presbyterians.  In  the  peat  qaestione  of 
dispute  between  them  ho  maintuned  a  medium 
position  (even  upon  tbe  agreement  of  the  epis- 
(spaey  with  tbe  Seriptares).  At  the  conference 
of  SaToy,  whieh  was  convened  for  the  parpoeo 
of  brinjpng  about  such  a  reconciliation,  he  sub- 
nitted  his  ."Reformed  Uturgjf,"  a  modification 
of  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  These  attempts 
mre  frustrated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  bishops. 
la  1662  the  "Act  of  Uniformity"  was  passed. 
Buter  and  2000  feUow-olergymen  lost   their 

tss.  Not  long  before  he  had  declined  the 
of  Hertford,  proffered  by  Clarendon,  and 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  bis  beloved 
Eudenninster.  But  it  was  denied  him.  He 
tkeo  retired  to  Acton  (Middlesex),  and  devoted 
Umself  to  writing.  (The  "  Soints'  Rest,"  and 
"Call  to  the  Dnconverted,"  had  been  previously 
eomposed  in  Kidderminster.)  The  Indulgence 
of  1672  enabled  him  to  preach  a^in.  He  set- 
tled in  London,  where  be  again  suffered  from  the 
excitement  raised  against  the  non-conformists, 
uUI,  ID  1685,  some  passages  in  bis  "  Paraphrase 
of  the  N.  T."  were  made  the  occasion  of  hie 
being  brought  before  the  notorious  Jeffries,  who 
subjected  him  to  brutal  treatment,  and  got  bis 
ierviie  jary  to  condemn  him  to  a  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Afler  18  months'  confinement  be 
was  released,  through  tbe  intercession  of  Lord 
Pbwis,  and  tbe  fine  was  remitted.  William  III. 
eittfirmed  tbe  principles  of  toleration  for  which 
Baxter  bad  so  long  tmled  and  suffered— at  least 
ib  so  far  as  the  Protestant  parties  were  con- 
eemed.  This  gained,  Baxter  passed  the  last 
years  of  bis  life  in  peace.  He  aied  in  Lioodon, 
Dec.  8,  1691.  Baxter  was  especially  distin- 
guished fur  his  pastoral  activity.  His  "  Re- 
wrmed  Pastor,"  which  is  still  widely  circulated 
in  England  (and  America),  presents  an  ideal  of 
pastoral  excellency  which  he  very  fairly  exem- 
plified. Under  his  charge  Kidderminster  became 
a  pattern  congregation.  He  was  a  fertile  au- 
tbor  of  theological  as  well  as  praotical  works. 
It  is  true  his  literary  fame  rests  less,  upon  his 
"Melkodut  tktoloffia^'  md  "Catholic  Theology," 
titan  npon  the  works  already  named,  both  which 
are  distinguished  by  their  iervor  and  persuasive 
power.  The  best  edition  of  bis  works  is  that  of 
Orme,  London,  with  an  introductory  biogriCphy. 
Richard  Baxter,  &c.,  by  v.  Gerlach,  Berlin, 
1836;  Sein  Leben  als  Zugabe  lu  d.  Uebers. 
i.  evangel.  Qeiallichen,  Berlin,  EichUr,  1834; 
R.  B.'s  Leben  u.  Wirken  von  Schmidt,  Leipz. 
1843;  OiUamy't  Life  of  R.  B.,  London,  1713. 
His  Autobiography,  valuable  iis  a  history 
of  bis  times  (like  Burnet's),  was  published  by 
Us  friend  Matth.  Sylce*ier,  under  the  title :  Re- 
Uqniat  Saxterianae,  Lond.  1696  (2d  ed.  1713,  2 
vols.,  "Continuation"  in  1727).  Buck'i  Theol. 
Diet.;  Penny  Cyclop.,  London,  1835;  Macau- 
(lav's  Hist,  of  England.  H.  P.* 

I  Baxtorianum  is  a  mild  form  of  Calvinism, 
of  which  Ricbar(>  Baxter  was,  in  his  day,  the 
aost  prominent  representative.  It  maintains 
that  God  foreordained  a  limited  number  of  men 
to  salvation,  but  without  casting  off  the  rest, 
«1m  may  also  be  saved  by  embraoiDg  the  gospel 
22 


preaehed  to  them.  In  reference  to  other  doo- 
trines  also,  it  holds  to  a  modification  of  stdct 
Calvinism.  Althougit  this  never  became  tbe 
designation  of  a  distinct  sect,  the  majority  of 
English  and  Sooteh  theologians  are  Baxterian 
Calvinists,  among  the  more  recent  of  whom 
Watts  and  Doddridge  are  dlstingnished. 

H.  P.* 
Bayle,  Peter,  bom  1647,  at  Carlo,  in  the  for^ 
m^r  county  of  Foix,  the  modem  department  of 
the  Ari^ge,  was  the  son  af  a  Reformed  clergyman, 
and  was  early  distinguished  for  quickness  and 
acumen,  and  a  strong  memory.  He  studied  at 
the  Protestant  Acad,  at  Puylanrens,  and  (1669) 
at  tbe  University  of  Toulouse.  Thinking  soma 
of  the  doctrines  of  his  Cbnrch  incapable  of 
proof,  he  joined  the  Romish  Church,  but  he 
could  not  suppress  bis  yearnings  for  the  truth, 
and  scholasticism  gave  him  so  little  satisfactioa 
that,  to  facilitate  a  return  to  Protestantism,  be 
left  Toulouse  and  went  to  Cleneva,  where  he  stu> 
died  theology  and  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 
He'  spent  some  years  as  a  private  teacher  at 
various  places  along  Lake  Geneva,  at  Rouen, 
and,  1675,  at  Paris.  Basnage  and  Jurieu,  the 
latter  afterwards  his  most  violent  enemy,  ob- 
tained for  him  a  situation  in  the  Acad,  of  Sedan ; 
and  when  this  was  closed  by  royal  authority, 
he  was  called  to  Rotterdam  as  Prof,  of  Philo- 
sophy. His  first  works  were  bis  Objeciiones  to 
the  4th  book  of  the  Cogitationes  rational,  de  Deo, 
anima  et  malo  of  Ppiret,  the  mystic;  and  his 
Lettre  sur  les  comeles,  written  to  quiet  the  super- 
stitious apprehensions  excited  by  the  comet  of 
1680,  in  which  he  stated,  though  cautionslv, 
some  objections  to  the  belief  in  miracles  m 
general,  and  thus  gave  offence  to  Jurieu  (Co- 
logne, t.  e.  Rotterd.  1682,  12mo. ;  often  repub- 
lished. The  3d  ed.  1699, 2  vols.  12mo.,  answers 
the  attacks  made  upon  it).  Soon  after  appeared, 
anonymously,  his  Critique  ginirale  de  I'histoirt 
du  (faloinisme par  M',  Maimbourg  ( Villefranche, 
1.  e.  Amst.  1682, 2  vols.  12mo.  ;  2d  ed.,  also  1682, 
enlarged) ;  in  1685  he  added  2  vols.,  Nouvellet 
lettrea  de  I'auteur  de  la  critique,  etc.,  a  work 
which  excited  much  attention,  and  was  publicly 
burned  in  France.  In  1684,  he  esteblished  his 
Nouvellet  de  la  ripublique  det  lettres  (which 
reached  36  vols.),  a  work  of  great  value  for  the 
history  of  literature  and  learning  in  his  age. 
Tbe  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  aroused 
his  deepest  indignation,  and  some  of  the  most 
important  works  written  against  it  came  from 
bis  pen.  He  wrote  Ce  out  e'esl  que  la  France 
touie  catJiol.  gou*  le  rigne  de  Louin-U-grand  { Saint- 
Omer,  i,e.  Amst.  1685,  12mo.),  a  refutation  of  a 
fulsome  eulogy  of  the  royal  act  by  a  renegade 
Protestant ;  also  Comment,  philoa.  ttir  ces  paroles 
(fe  /.  C:  eonstraint-les  d'enirer,  om>  traili  de  la 
tolerance  universdle  (Canterb.  t.  e.  Amst.  1686, 
2  vols.  12mo. ;  Rotterd.  1713,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  in 
German,  Wittenb.  1771,  4  vols.  8vo. ;  English, 
Lond.  1708,  2  vols.  8vo.),  in  which  B.  shows 
that  the  literal  application  of  the  words  of  Christ 
used  to  justify  the  crime,  was  unjust,  and 
proved  that  the  State,  as  such,  has  no  authority 
in  matters  of  faith ;  a  principle  which,  being 
fatal  to  Romanism,  placed  the  work  upon  the 
Index  expurgatorius.  But  the  work  had  also 
Protestant  opponents.    Jurieu,  tbe  most  violent 
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of  them,  regarded  toleration  as  synonymo^is 
trith  indifference.  Bayle,  hoping  to  silenue  him, 
published  (1690) :  Avis  important  aux  rifugiia 
tur  leurproehain  retour  en  France  (AniBt.  Io90, 
12mo.;  Paris,  1C92,  12ino.;  Rotterd.  1709, 
12mo.),  in 'which  the  exiles  are  exhorted  to 
patience  and  sabmission  as  the  means  of  secur- 
ing a  return  to  their  country.  Jurien  charged 
Bajrle  with  its  authorship,  which  the  latter,  how- 
ever, denied.  Jurien  represented  Bajle  as  the 
bead  of  a  partj,  which,  b;  separating  the  con- 
federated Protestant  princes,  souzbt  to  sacrifice 
them  to  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  was 
ejected  in  consequence  from  bis  professorship 
at  Rotterdam.  It  is  difficaU  to  decide  whether 
be  was  the  author  of  the  work ;  but  even  if  be 
was,  the  cbaree  that  he  was  head  of  a  conspiracy 
in  favor  of  Louis  is  still  without  foundation. 
Bayle  now  applied  himself  to  philosophical  and 
literary  labors.  In  1695  the  first  vol.  of  his 
Dictionnaire  Critique  was  printed,  which,  though 
attacked  by  Romanists  and  Protestants,  esta- 
blished the  reputation  of  Bayle  throughout  En- 
rope,  and  is  still  valuable  (1715,  Rotterd.  i.  e. 
Geneva,  3  vols.  fol. ;  1720,  Rotterd.,  4  vols.  fol. ; 
and  last,  Paris,  1820-24, 16  vols.  8vo.,  much  en- 
larged). Its  chief  value  consists  in  its  notes,  in 
which  Bayle  propounds  his  own  opinions.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  ue  published 
several  smalkr  philosophical  essays,  to  refute 
renewed  attacks  upon  him.  He  died  in  170C. 
His  immense  erudition,  deep  penetration,  and 
moral  excellencies,  have  never  been  denied. 
His  skepticism  and  hostility  to  Christianity  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  for  be  states  the  rea- 
sons for  and  against  a  doctrine  without  deciding 
between  them.  In  1727-31  bis  smaller  works, 
Oeuvrea  diBerset,  La  Haye,  4  vols,  fol.,  were  pub- 
lished hy  Des  Maigeaux;  an  enlarged  edition  in 
1737,  4  vols.  fol.  His  letters  appeared  in  Rot- 
terdam, 1714,  3  vols.  12mo, ;  a  better  ed.  is  that 
of  Amst  1729,  3  vols.  12mo. ;  Kouvellea  leUres, 
La  Ham,  1739,  2  v.  12mo.  —  La  Monnoye,  Hist, 
de  M.  Bayle  etdese*  ouvrages,  Amst.  1716,  8vo. ; 
the  article  of  Auger  in  the  Biogr.  univers. ;  that 
of  Mr.  Haag  in  the  France  protest. ;  Sayous, 
Hist,  de  la  liltir.  franc,  a  I'elranger,  Paris,  1853, 
8vo.,  vol.  1,  211,  &e.     C.  Schmidt. — Beineke. 

Bdellium  (^Sfua,  inatcxxof,  fii<a,x{v,  maUta- 
eon)  is  a  transparent,  fragrant,  resinons  {^nm, 
found  in  S.  W.  Asia,  especially  in  Bactnana 

tDioscorid.  mat.  med.  1,  80 ;  FUn.  H.  N.  12, 19). 
'ollowing  Joseph.  Arch.  3,  1,  6,  most  Greek  ver- 
sions (Aquila,  Sym.,  Theodot.)  and  the  Vulgate, 
we  usaally  take  this  to  be  the  gum  mentioned 
in  Gen.  2  :  12  and  Numb.  11 :  7  — both  which 
passages  imply  that  the  Hebrews  were  familiar 
vith  it,  and  nighly  prized  it.  The  marks  desig- 
nated suit  the  so-called  Bdellium,  of  the  great 
value  of  whieh  Plaui.  Cure.  1, 2,  7,  testifies,  and 
which  might  easily  be  indigenous  in  Cbavila. 
The  signification  "pearls,"  which  Bochart  ( hieroz. 
1.  V.  c.  5),  following  several  Rabbins,  and  Gese- 
nins  adopt,  is  untenable ;  for  neither  the  name, 
locality,  nor  comparison  with  manna  favor  this 
view.  Passing  by  other  less  probable  explana- 
tions, we  notice  that  of  Lassen  (Alterthnmsk.  I. 

289,  529),  who  traces  hSiS  ^  *^^  Saosorit 

maddlaka  •=  (ht  mutk.    The  aothorit;  of  the 


earliest  Jewish  expositors,  bowerer,  isin  (avw 
of  the  first  opinion.  Roitscbi.* 

Beard. — Like  most  other  oriental  nations,  the 
Hebrews  esteemed  the  beard  as  one  of  the  ereat- 
est  ornaments  of  manhood.  Hence  they  Btmered 
it  to  grow,  anointed  and  cherished  it  with  care, 
and  durst  not  even,  as  the  Arabs,  with  whom  it 
had  a  religious  meaning,  trim  the  sides,  or  clip 
the  corners  beside  the  ears  and  temples  (Ileroo. 
3,  8 ;  corap.  Jer.  9 :  25 ;  25  :  23,  marg.) ;  for  this 
reason  Moses  forbade  it  (Lev.  19 :  27 ;  21 : 5).  It 
was  an  extreme  disgrace  for  any  one  to  have  bis 
beard  cut  oS,  in  whole  or  in  part  (2  Sam.  10 : 4, 
sq. ;  Is.  7  :  20) ;  only  in  cases  of  deep  sorrow 
was  it  plucked  out  (Ezra  9  :  3),  or  shaved  away 
(Is.  15  :  2 ;  Jer.  41 :  5),  or  neglected  (2  Sam.  19: 
24),  or  covered,  as  n  mark  of  grief  that  seeks 
silence  (Ezek.  24 :  17,  22).  For  modem  oriental 
customs  in  regard  to  the  beard,  consult  Arvieux, 
Naohrichten  u.  e.  w.  III.  S.  173,  ss.;  Niebabr, 
Beschreib.  v.  Arabien,  S.  25,  68,  u.  oft;  Ilarmar, 
Beobacbt.  Ub.  d.  Orient,  v.  Faber  U.  S.  63,  es. 
Rdrtschi. — Ptirier. 

Beaiuobre,  Isaac  de,  bora  1659  at  Niort,  of 
an  old  Protestant  family,  studied  theology  at  the 
Academy  of  Saumur,  and  was  ordained  in  his 
22d  year.  When  his  church  was  closed  at  the 
outburst  of  the  persecution,  he  broke  the  roral 
seal  a£Sxed  to  the  door,  and  had  to  flee  to  Uol- 
land.  Then  be  went  to  Dessau,  and  became 
minister  of  the  French  church  established  b^ 
the  Princess  of  Anbalt.  There  he  wrote  his 
Difense  de  la  doctr.  des  reform,  sur  la  provid., 
sur  lapredest.,  sur  la  grace  et  sur  I'euchar.  (.Mag» 
deb.  1694,  8vo.),  in  defence  of  the  Duke  of  Saxs- 
Barby,  who  had  passed  from  the  Lutheraoa  to 
the  Calvinists,  against  the  opinion  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Leipsio.  In  1694  he  west  to 
Berlin,  where  he  continued  as  preacher  46  yean, 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  king,  and  elevated 
to  the  liighest  offices  in  the  Church  (f  17351. 
With  Lenunt  be  was  charged  by  the  court  with 
the  publication  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Frenoh 
Psalms,  and  with  a  new  French  translation  of 
the  N.  T.  The  Psalms  appeared  in  1701  at 
Berlin,  but  met  with  much  opposition  from  the 
rifugiis,  who  preferred  the  obsolete  text  ol 
Marot  to  such  a  dangerous  innovation.  Did  the 
Berlin  preachers  understand  French  so  well  as 
King  David  f  The  N.  T.  of  B.  and  L.  appeared 
in  1718,  2  vols.  4to.  B.  also  wrote  a  new  tran»» 
lation  of  Paul's  Epistles,  with  an  excellent  pre- 
face. After  bis  death  his  Remarques  histor., 
crit.  etphilol.  tur  le  N.  T.  was  printed  (Hague, 
1742,  2  vols.  4to.).  It  is  still  valuable.  Tho 
history  of  the  Reformation  was  bis  chief  study. 
He  wished  to  treat  of  it  in  a  large  work,  bat 
reached  only  the  Angsburg  Confession,  it  wst 
posth.  published  in  1785,  Berlin,  4  vols.  8to. 
His  plan  comprised  the  history  of  all  the  bmIi 
opposed  to  the  Romish  Church,  firom  the  earliest 
times,  in  order  thus  to  show  the  nnbroken  apot> 
tolical  succession  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Tin 
history  of  some  of  these  sects,  as  the  PaolicisiHr 
Bogomili,  &o.,  he  wrote  in  separate  works;  bnt, 
besides  a  dissertation  on  the  Bohemian  Adaniitw 
(appended  to  the  2d  vol.  of  Lenfant's  Eisi-  i*» 
guerre  des  Hussites),  and  a  SuppUnunt  to  this 
Hist.  (Lausanne,  1745,  4to.),  none  of  them  wers 
printed  except  his  HitU  crit.  de  JKanichie  et  an 
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MimieJtiiime  (2  toIs.  Arnnt.  1734,  1739,  4to.), 
written  to  show  that  those  who  were  decried  in 
tte  middle  ages  as  Manichaean  heretics  were 
thns  accused  uoiustly.  This  work  liloDe  is 
nffident  to  establish  the  repatation  of  B.  Not- 
withstanding some  fanlts,  thorough  erudition, 
combined  with  critical  acumen,  a  careful  ar- 
nngement,  and  an  original  comprehettsion  of 
its  material,  make  it  a  classical  work  for  the  his- 
tory of  Manichseism.  B.  was  also  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  pulpit  orators  of  the  French 
Reformed  Church.  His  Sermons,  edited  bj  his 
Km  (Lausanne,  1755,  4  vols.  8vo.),  are  rich  in 
thought  and  illustration,  practical,  clear,  and 
solemn.  C.  Schmidt. — Reineke. 

Bebol,  Henry,  bom  about  1472,  in  Justingen, 
Swahia,  the  birthplace  of  the  renowned  historian 
Naneler  and  the  mathematician  Stoffler,  after 
visiting  the  Gymnasium  of  Cracow  and  studying 

i'tirisprudence  and  theology,  taught  philology  in 
Sasel  and  preached  in  his  native  city.  In  1497 
he  became  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Poetry  in 
Tubingen.  With  Erasmus,  Reuehlin,  Melanch- 
tiion,  &e.,  he  promoted  the  revival  of  ancient 
classical  literature.  He  was  a  learned  philolo- 
gist, giving  preference  to  the  Latin  department, 
and  a  keen  satirist  upon  the  follies  of  bis  age, 
(specially  of  the  clergy-    For  his  epic-didactic 

rims  the  Emperor  Maximilian  laureated  him 
1501.  His  productions  are  often  indelicate, 
bat  may  have  served  to  check  vice  by  its  expo- 
tore,  and  to  awaken  longings  for  a  reformation. 
He'  encouraged  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the 
origin^  text,  and  carefully  distinguished  the 
canonical  gospels  from  the  apocryphal,  saints' 
legends  from  N.  T.  history  (see  his  Commentar. 
linguae  lot.).  He  died  about  1516.  He  also 
wrote:  De  German,  antiquit.;  de  laud.  Sueoo- 
nm;  Facefiae,  3  parU,  1506.  Cfr.  Bebel's 
Leben,  by  Zapf^  Augsb.  1802 ;  Cfrwius,  Schw'ib. 
Chron.  II.  f  Heyd,  Ulrich,  Herzog  zu  WUrtemb. 
L;  SSmer,  Kirchl.  Oesoh.  WUrtemb.  1848. 

Hahimank.* 
BebenbtllV,  Lupoid  von,  was  one  of  those 
men  of  the  I4th  century  who,  by  scientifically 
tstablishine  the  State's  independence  of  the 
Pope  and  tne  Church,  promoted  the  reoonstmo- 
tion  of  snbseqnent  ecclesiastical  and  political 
Telations.  He  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
whose  castle,  Bebenburg  (now  Bamberg),  be- 
longed to  the  diocese  of  Bamberg.  He  was  de- 
ligned  for  the  clerical  office,  zealously  studied 
canon  law  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  where 
he  won  promotion,  and  then  became  Capitulary 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Hayenoe,  W&rzburg,  and 
Bamberg,  and  in  1352  Bishop  of  Bamberg 
(t  1363).  In  the  controversy  between  John 
XXII.,  Benedict  XII.,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he 
sustained  Lewis,  and  was  his  counsellor  at  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort,  1338,  where  he  affirmed  that 
the  Ring  of  Rome  derived  his  dignity  not  from 
Um  Romish  See,  but  from  the  choice  of  the 
electors.  This  view  he  developed  in  a  work 
dedicated  to  Archb.  Baldwin  of  Treves :  dejurv- 
Inu  regni  el  imperii  Romanorum,  published  by 
J.  Wimpfeling,  Strasburg,  1508,  and  Matth. 
Bemegger,  do.  1624,  4to.,  and  often  afterwards 
(especially  by  Sim.  Sehard,  de  juritd.,  autorit., 
et  proeemm.  imperiali  ac  potett.  ecelet.  vwr,  aue- 
tor.  teripla,  Bata.  1566,  fol  328,  sq.).    In  main- 


taining his  views  he  rests  less  upon  abstraot 
ideas  and  Aristotelian  politics,  than  upon  histo> 
rical  argaments,  thus  differing  from  Marsilini 
of  Padua  (see  Eichhom's  deutsch.  Staats  a. 
Bechtsgesch.  Th.  III.  }  393 :  Anm.  II.  p.  30-32). 
He  also  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  in  praise  of  the 
zeal  of  the  princes  for  the  Church  (sea  Sehard, 
as  above ;  the  Biblioth.  M.  Patrum,  T.  XV. ;  v. 
BShmer  in  the  1  Bd.  d.  Gesch.-Quellon  d.  14 
Jahrh.,  Stuttgart  u.  Tabingen,  1843). 

H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

BeccarellL — (See  Quietists.) 

Beccns. — (See  John  X.,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople.) 

Beoket,  Thomas,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
the  great  English  champion  of  the  rights  and 
liberty  of  the  Church  of  his  age,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  of  medissval  Church 
history.  As  a  Church  politician,  ifwejudg&him 
according  to  the  Romish  standard,  he  hardly  ha< 
his  equal.  He  was  bom  in  1119,  in  London. 
Tradition  has  adorned  his  ancestral  history  with 
numerous  legends.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment ( Th.  Cantttariensis  EpiS.  ed.  Dupas.  Ep. 
I.  108),  and  the  (mainly)  harmonious  reports  of 
his  biographies,  his  parents,  Gilbert  and  Ma- 
tilda, belonged  to  the  middle  class,  and  lived  in 
moderate  circumstances.  After  his  father's 
early  death  the  talented  youth,  aided  by  his 
mother  (Edw.  Grimm  says  independently  of  both 

Earents),  applied  himself  to  such  exercises  of  aU 
is  powers,  intellectual  and  corporeal,  as  im- 
pressed an  indelible  mark  upon  his  personality. 
He  finished  his  studies  in  Paris,  and  returned 
again  to  England  ( WUhdmi  Steph.  Vila  in  Oilet 
I.,  183).  lie  was  commended  to  Theobald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  notice  he  hap- 
pily attracted,  and  whose  favor  shaped  his  des- 
tiny. Theobald  honored  him  with  extraordinary 
confidence,  which  Beoket  retained  against  all 
machinations.  He  accompanied  the  Primate  to 
Rome,  and  after  their  return  was  entrusted  with 
frequent  missions  to  the  papal  court  Then  he 
was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  the  Canterburv 
Church  and  Provost  of  Beverler.  By  his  teal, 
fidelity,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  new  Archdeacon  led  the  Primate 
ta  believe  that  he  had  consecrated  all  his  powers, 
voluntarily  and  unchangeably,  to  the  Church. 
And  yet  Becket's  history,  with  its  seeming  con- 
tradictions, can  only  be  understood  if  we  ac- 
knowledge that  he  regarded  every  sphere  and 
office  in  which  he  was  placed  as  a  means  of  selfi 
gratification!  that  he  soneht  the  various  rela< 
tions  he  sustained  because  nis  penetrating  mind 
could  use  them  as  a  lever  of  greater  personal 
power.  This  was  the  character  of  his  fidelity 
as  Archdeacon;  his  devotion  enchanted  Theo- 
bald, and  led  him  to  recommend  Beoket  to 
Henrr  II.  for  the  vacant  chancellorship.  Theo- 
bald hoped  that  in  this  highest  civil  office  Becket 
would  prove  himself  the  true  son  of  tne  Church ; 
Henry  hoped  by  appointing  him  Chancellor  to 
seonre  Becket's  service  in  favor  of  the  king't 
suprtmacy,  which  Henry,  like  his  Norman  an- 
cestors, sought  to  extend  over  the  Church  also. 
Henry  was  especially  anxious  to  abolish  the 
civil  exemptions  of  the  English  clergy,  and 
thus  attack  the  foundation  of  the  independenoe 
of  the  Church.    The  traditions  of  hia  bouse,  and 
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{be  fact  that  its  designs  were  never  abandcmed, 
jpstified  Henry  in  designating  bis  demands: 
CONSUSTDDINES  avitoe.  But  Beclcet,  hitherto  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  secrets  of  the  hierarchy,  was 
now  to  become  Henry's  instrument  in  executine 
tiie  ambitious  schemes  of  the  Norman  line! 
And  in  reality  the  new  Chancellor  at  once 
(bowed  himself,  to  Theobald's  amazement,  a 
pliant  courtier,  a  cheerful  worldling,  as  service- 
able to  the  whips  and  pleasures  of  the  king,  as 
to  bis  ambitious  policy.  It  cannot  be  proven 
that  Becket  was  actually  hostile  to  the  hierarchy, 
but  he  deferred  to  the  royal  prerogatives,  and 
maintained  them  with  so  much  diplomatic  skill 
that  scarcely  any  doubted  his  repudiation  of  bis 
earlier  principles.  He  unquestionably  devoted 
bis  whole  energy  to  the  chancellorship,  to  t?ie 
detation  of  princely  authority.  But  we  dare  not 
think  that  so  far-aeeing,  calculating  a  man  as 
Becket,  whose  plans  ever  controlled  his  princi- 
jtles,  would  labor  as  be  did  without  reference  to 
the  future.  The  chancellorship  was  not  the 
highest  aim  of  his  life.  It  is  true  he  laid  vigor- 
o'us  hold  of  the  work  at  hand,  but  so  as  to  make 
the  result  serve  future  interests,  and  be  the  basis 
of  greater  operations.  He  perceived  that  by 
displaying  zeal  in  his  civil  office,  he  would  gain 
more  conndenoe  with  the  king,  and  thus  hasten 
hb  elevation  to  the  Primacy.  The  artifice  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  king  was  deceived.  After  Theo- 
bald's death  Henry  hastened  to  invest  his  favor- 
ite with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  of 
England,  confident  of  thus  securing  the  submis- 
sion of  tt^e  Church.  By  the  king^s  command 
the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  cathedral  (though 
indignant  at  Henry's  presumption)  elected 
Becket  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bisbop  of  Winchester  during 
Pentecost  week,  11G2.  In  reality  be  was  ele- 
Tated  by  royal  compulsion,  but  being  elevated 
he  felt  himself  released  from  all  obligations  to 
bis  former  master.  A  transformation  never 
dreamed  of  occurred  before  the  gaze  of  the 
disenchanted  king  and  astonished  England. 
Becket's  vianner  of  life  suddenly  changed,  ap- 
parently by  the  influence  of  his  new  appoint- 
ment, but  really  by  the  original  power  of  bis 
Spirit,  which  now  burst  like  a  chrysalis  from  its 
Belf-wrought  imprisonment.  He  had  accepted 
the  archiepiscopal  chair,  like  a  worldling  intent 
dpon  temporal  interests,  from  the  hands  of  the 
king;  he  would  occupy  it  as  a  sanctified  ascetic, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  prince  robed  in  the  plain 

garb  of  a  monk,  and  contend  fur  the  indepei^ 
ence  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  sole  supremacy  of  the 
kipg.  The  gigantic  power  of  his  spirit  rested 
in  the  Church,  as  comprehended  in  the  papal 
bierarchy.  The  article  upon  Alexander  III. 
refers  to  the  serious  schism  in  which  that  Pope 
^as  involved.  Becket  could  decide  only  fur  him 
who  made  the  hierarchical  principle  the  soul  of 
bis  reign.  He  solicited  Alexander  for  the  pal- 
lium, which  his  friend  John  of  Salisbury  pro- 
cured whilst  the  Pope  was  an  exile  in  France. 
But  he  must  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  a 
royal  prince.  Becket's  Church-pride  disdained 
this :  he  felt  urged  at  once  to  avow  this  disdain, 
and  hasten  the  unavoidable  rupture  with  the 
king.  When  Alexander  convoked  the  Council 
of  "Tours  (May  18, 1163),  Becket  aUo  went  and 


retnmed  the  pallium  which  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  temporal  prince.  But  Alexander, 
discerning  his  man,  invested  Beoket  with  bia 
own  hands,  and  thus  assured  him  that  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  he  should  be  held  responsible 
only  to  the  visible  head  of  the  Church.  Having 
again  reached  England,  Becket  at  once  set 
about  the  execution  of  his  plan  of  freeing  the 
National  Church  of  those  very  shackles  he  bad 
previously  helped  to  impose :  first,  by  obtaining 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  civil  jurisdio 
tion,  the  Church's  unconditional  control  over 
them,  the  right  of  appeal,  &o. ;  ihen,  by  securing 
independent  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Without 
attempting  to  defend  this  course  theoretically, 
he  pursued  it  practically  with  such  boldness  that 
the  king  was  soon  convinced  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  authority  depended  upon  the  explo- 
sion of  Becket's  scheme.  On  Oct.  1, 1163  (comp. 
Siimma  causae  inter  Thomam  et  liegem  in  Gilu, 
Vit.  Th.  II.  251),  he  convoked  his  clergy  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Here  be  desired  the  Pri- 
mate and  bis  clergy  voluntarily  to  surrender 
all  exemption  privileges,  and  to  acknowledge 
equality  before  the  law.  The  olerjry  were  wil- 
ling to  yield,  but  Becket  resisted.  Henry,  who 
had  great  self-command,  dropped  this  particular 
demand,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
the  clergy  to  a  more  general  proposition  —  one 
which  for  the  next  seven  years  agitated  the 
Church  of  England  —  viz.,  to  pledge  themselves 
to  recognise  the  prerogatives  whifA  he  uiherited 
from  his  predecessors  (cotisuetudines  ttoHae), 
Becket  consented  if  the  clause  were  added: 
"  saving  their  order."  Of  course  this  conditioa 
cut  the  sinews  of  Henry's  demand.  Henry  left 
London  in  a  rage ;  but  having  gained  over  the 
clergy,  and  isolated  the  primate,  he  convoked 
the  celebrated  assembly  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
dignitaries  at  Clarendon  (Jan.  30, 1164).  In  16 
Constitutions  (see  Mansi,  XXI.  p.  1187 ;  JSeri- 
bert  de  Bosham,  Opera.  Ed.  Giles,  T.  II.  201; 
comp.  I.  122.  According  to  Wm.  Stephens, 
they  were  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Koger  of 
York,  and  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  London)  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  clergy,  its  close  union  with  the 
Romish  court,  exemption  from  civil  penalties, 
&o.,  were  abrogated,  and  the  authority  of  the 
king  extended.  Henry  had  employed  every  art 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  these  Articles,  and  all 
consented  excepting  Becket.  He  held  out  long, 
but  finally  pcpmised  submission.  Had  he  kept 
this  promise  all  strife  would  have  ceased,  and 
the  English  Church  would  have  advanced,  with- 
out a  convulsion,  to  a  new  stadium  of  its  his- 
tory. But  when  Becket  reconsidered  the  Artir 
cles  he  refused  to  sign  them.  This  refusal  was 
the  signal  of  a  struggle  between  Church  and 
State,  hierarchy  and  royalty,  which  forms  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  history.  We 
con  but  cursorily  glance  at  it.  Henry,  vexed 
at  being  thwarted  by  bis  own  creature  and 
favorite,  became  intent  upon  Becket's  degrada- 
tion by  means  of  an  accusation,  which  should 
not  be  preferred  unless  be  would  submit  to  the 
Constitutions.  On  Oct.  12,  1164,  Henry  called 
the  Council  at  Northampton.  Becket  was  re- 
quired to  answer  for  non-appearanoo,  although 
a  citation  had  been  served  upon  him,  and  also 
to  render  an  account  of  bis  revenues  aa  Chan* 
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edior.    B«(ket  denied  the  Conncil'g  right  to  try 
him,  ftnd  as  he  was  charged  with  penary,  he 
cppealed  to  the  Pope ;  and  believing  his  life  of 
Tkloe  to  th«  Cbarcb,  to  escape  violence  he  has- 
tened to  the  sea-shore  in  disguise,  set  sail  on 
Nov.  2,  1164  (All-Saints),  and  retired  an  exile 
to  France.    He  repaired  to   Sens,  where  the 
Pope  then  resided.   Henry's  ambassadors  closely 
parsned  him,  desiring  to  anticipate  his  move- 
■ents.     In   the  king^s  name    they  reqaested 
Alexander  to  send  a  Legate  to  England  with 
wUtmittd  authority.    Bat  the  Pope  declined ; 
md  when  Becket,  who  it  seems  arrived  a  day 
later,  reported  the  contents  of  the  Constitutions, 
drfended  his  coarse,  and  entered  his  complaints, 
the  Pope  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose.    The 
exile,  consoled  by  the  Pope,  and,  thua^h  sorely 
afflicted  by  Henry's  edicts  (which  banished  all 
Beeket's  friends  and  relatives,  and  strictly  for- 
bid all  correspondence  with  him),  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Louis  VIL  of  France,  sought  repose 
for  two  years  amid  the  quiet  ruins  of  the  Cister- 
dan  monastery  of  Pontigny.    But  the  enemy 
whom  kit  ebatinaey  had  aroused  finally  drove 
him  thence  to  Sens.    Becket  claimed  the  full 
possession  of  his  archiepiscopal  dignity,  and 
woald  allow  no  restriction  in  the  exercise  of  its 
lights.    He  hoped  to  force  the  kingto  terms  by 
•xcommanioation    and    interdiction,    without 
gelding  in  the  least  the  divine  rights  of  the 
Cbareh.     In  this  he  acted  in  full  harmony  with 
the  principle  of  hierarchical  Romanism.    Bat 
Alexander,  like  Qregory,  was  unable  to  main- 
tain this  principle  as  strictly  as  be  desired.    To 
preserve  bis  spiritual  power,  he  was  compelled, 
Dy  a  necessity  which  only  he  could  fully  realize, 
to  use  crafty  diplomacy,  to  make  special  conces- 
■ons,  and   diligently  avail  himself  of  political 
•ontingencies.     Hence   the  disagreements  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  Becket,  and  the  indignation 
of  B.  when  the  first  papal  Legates'  appeared 
(1167)  with  full  power  to  settle  the  controversy ; 
IwDce  his  urging  of  their  departure,  his  wrath, 
hi*  doubts  of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  and  even 
ef  bis-  integrity,  after  the  latter  had  released 
Henry  from    Beeket's  jurisdiction,   and   thus 
paralyted  it   But  despite  all  these  impediments, 
M  stood  inflexible  in  all  bis  subsequent  negutia- 
tioDS  with  the  papnl  nuncio.    And  this  firmness 
teemed  about  to  be  rewarded  (1170)   by  the 
iasaing  of  a  papal  decree  of  excommunication 
■gainst  the  king,  when  Henry,  overawed  (July 
22, 1170,  in/atobeatce  M.  Magdal.),  yielded  con- 
ditions which  allowed  the  archbishop's  return, 
promised  full  restitution,  and  no  longer  pressed 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  or  the  conatiet. 
aeilae  (see  Thom.  £!pp.  ed.  Dupas  V.  45).    But 
of  course  Henry  had  no  idea  of  abiding  by  these 
conditions,  as  Becket  indeed  beard  before  his 
departure.    Nevertheless    the    archbishop    left 
%ns,  Nov.  2,  1170.     He  reached  England  in 
safety ;  but  with  a  presentiment  that  bis  death 
Was  near,  be  renevMd  the  excommunieation  and 


'  The  order  of  raeceuion  of  these  Legates  I  have 
SMeruiaed,  after  critical  investigation,  to  be:  1107, 
VHiiam  of  Pavia  and  Oddo,  who  alfo  lerred  in  1168. 
11<9, 1)  Bernard  de  Corilo  and  Simon  de  Honte  Dei; 
i)  Sratiaa  and  Vivian.  1170,  Botrochus  Bothoma- 
(Mxii  and  Bemaidos  Vivemnuif . 


suspension  of  Roger  of  York,  and  Gilbert  Fo 
leith,  and  thus  enraged  the  kin^  beyond  all  hope 
of  reconciliation.  Henry  heartily  wished  Becket 
dead.  A  significant  expression^  it  is  reported, 
escaped  his  lips,  which  led  four  knights,  Hugo 
de  Morville,  Reginald  Fitzurse,  William  de 
Tracy,  and  Richard  Breto,  to  conspire  foe 
Beeket's  assassination.  He  fell,  pierced  by  theic 
swords,  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  on  Deo. 
29,  1170.  (For  sources,  see  Gieseler,  Ec.lI.,II. 
192;  Giles,  The  life  and  letters  of  Thomas  k 
Becket,  London,  1846 ;  Dr.  H.  Renter's  Gescb. 
Alex.  III.,  4c.)  Dr.  H.  Reuter.* 

Bede  {Beda  Venerabilis),  674-735,  lived  in 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 
At  the  Synod  of  Streaneshalch  (664)  the  Romish 
hierarchy  had  triumphed  over  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  strengthened  its  position  by  the 
elevation  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus  (668)  to  the 
archbishopric.  Theodore  introduced  the  Romish 
discipline  among  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  and, 
aided  by  Abbot  Hadrian  of  Canterbury,  founded 
a  school  for  the  better  training  of  the  clergy.  A 
similar  school  was  founded  for  the  Nortfaum- 
brians  in  Weannouth  (673)  by  Biscop.  This 
noble,  weary  of  court  life,  had  accompanied 
Wilfrid  to  Rome.  For  two  years  he  abode  in 
the  monastery  npon  the  Lerins  and  became  a 
monk  with  the  name  of  Benedict.  Arterwards 
he  went  with  Theodore  from  Rome  to  Canter* 
bury,  and  was  chosen  Abbot  of  St.  Peter's.  On 
his  return  from  a  fourth  visit  to  Rome  he  brought 
back  a  rich,  store  of  books,  works  of  art,  and 
relics,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth. 
He  went  to'Qaul  for  an  architect,  then  again  to 
Rome,  and  having  collected  another  lot  of  books, 
returned  with  the  archchapter  John,  Abbot  of 
St.  Martin  (678),  who  introduced  Roman  Church> 
music.  Many  pupils  of  Theodore  and  Hadrian 
joined  the  establishment  (as  John  of  Beverly, 
Sk.  ;  also  Trumbbert,  a  pupil  of  Bishop  Ceadda 
of  Lichfield).  In  a  short  time  the  monastery 
of  Yarrow  was  founded  (682)  in  affiliation  with 
Wearmouth,  and  both  fluurished  so  rapidly  thak 
in  716  they  had  600  members  and  15,000  acres 
of  land. — -It  was  near  Wearmouth  that  he  was 
born,  who  should  be  the  greatest  ornament,  not 
only  of  this  monastery,  but  of  his  nation.  The 
only  reliable  accounts  of  Bede's  life  are  those 
found  in  his  own  writings  (especially  in  his 
Hist.  Eccl.  V.  24),  and  in  the  letters  of  his  pupil 
Ciithbert  upon  bis  death.  The  additions  of  later 
Vitae  are  worthless  ornaments.  Bede  was  born 
in  674,  as  Pagi  (ad  Caes.  Bar.  a.  693)  has  long 
a^o  proven,  and  in  his  7th  year  was  placed  by 
his  relatives  under  the  tuition  of  the  Abbot 
Benedict.  After  Benedict,  Ceolfrid  took  charge 
of  him.  Trumbbert  taught  him  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, Abbot  John  music,  the  disciples  of  Theo- 
dore and  Hadrian  Greek.  He  soon  exchanged 
Wearmouth  for  Yarrow,  which  he  never  left  but 
once  in  his  latter  years.  He  tells  us  he  spent  his 
time  in  studying  the  Bible,  in  monastic  duties, 
and  daily  devotions.  Learning,  teaching,  writ-' 
ing  was  his  delight.  As  a  youth  be  won  so 
much  regard  that  he  was  consecrated  a  deacon 
in  his  19th  year.  Even  Pope  Sergius  invited 
him  to  fill  important  posts  in  Rome  {Malmet- 
btay'i  Ohron.  B.  I.  o.  3.    This,  however,  seemt 
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questionable,  for  Bede  was  no  preab^^ter  in  700, 
and  bis  name  is  not  found  in  tbe  earliest  MS. 
of  the  Pope's  letter,  Brit.  Mas.  Tit.  A.  XV.). 
In  his  30tn  year  Bede  was  consecrated  priest. 
It  is  now  first  that  he  appears  as  both  teacher 
and  writer. 

A  crowd  of  pupils  gathered  around  him. 
Among  them  were  Iluaetberht,  afterwards  Abbot 
of  Wearmoutb,  and  his  soccessor  Cuthbert,  and 
Nothhelm,  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. His  larger  circle  of  friends  included 
AUnnus,  Abbot  of  Canterbury;  Acca,  B.  of 
Hagulstadt  (709) ;  Daniel,  B.  of  Winchester 
(705) ;  EcgberM,  B.  of  York,  and  others.  Kings 
Aldfrid  and  Ceolwulf  also  warmly  esteemed  him. 
Nevertheless  the  bumble  man  remained  a  modest 
monk  whilst  his  pupils  became  bishops,  and  all 
revered  him  as  their  master.  But  it  was  only 
in  this  position  and  retirement  that  he  could  do 
what  he  accomplished.  His  death  was  as  calm 
and  elevated  as  his  life.  It  ia  touohingly  de- 
scribed by  Cuthbert  Even  on  his  sick  bed  he 
pursued  his  usual  duties.  His  sleepless  nights 
yren  spent  in  prayer,  in  singing  psalms  and 
antiphonies,  and  reciting  Scripture  passages. 
Shortly  before  bis  last  illness  he  had  begun  an 
Anglo  translation  of  the  Qospel  of  St.  John. 
Though  racked  with  pain  he  would  not  lay  it 
by.  Ascension-day  arrived,  tbe  last  chapter  re- 
mained. Feeling  that  his  end  was  near,  he 
tirged  his  amanuensis  to  write  rapidly.     As  be 

frew  weaker,  he  summoned  the  monks  around 
is  couch  and  gave  them  his  dying  counsel. 
With  many  tears  they  took  farewell  of  their 
beloved  teacher.  The  last  verse  o£  the  gospel 
was  still  untranslated.  This  done  he  expired, 
breathing  out  the  words,  "Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Qbost." 
It  was  the  26tb  of  May,  735.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  Yarrow.  Countless  pilgrims  visited 
his  tomb.  But  between  1021-42  his  relics  were 
stolen  and  taken  to  Durham,  and  subsequently 
placed,  with  those  of  Cuthbert,  in  a  costly 
shrine,  which  however  was  removed  in  1541. 
Only  the  stone  on  which  it  stood  is  still  shown. 
He  erected  his  most  imperishable  monument 
in  his  teorki.  Of  these  he  fortunately  added  a 
list  in  the  appendix  to  bis  Hist.  Ecd.  (see  Pagi, 
as  above).  We  are  thus  enabled  to  distinguish 
genuine  from  spurious  writings.  Besides  those 
named  in  that  list,  we  have  two  genuine  letters, 
one  to  Albinus  (731),  another  to  Ecgberht  (735). 
The  Retract,  in  Actus  Ap.  ( 0pp.  Bos.  VI.)  are 
also  most  probably  Bede's.  But  whether  tbe 
extract  from  the  small   work  of  Adamnanus 

5 referred  to  in  B.  E.  V,  17)  is  identical  with 
''jibdlus  de  situ  Urbis  Eier.  {0pp.  Bos,  III.),  is 
questionable.  His  translation  of  John,  and  tbe 
extracts  from  Isidor's  liber  rotulanun,  with 
many  other  works  of  his,  are  lost  His  writings 
embrace  almost  the  entire  compass  of  the  litera- 
ture of  bis  age,  exegesis,  grammar,  natural  soi- 
ence,  astronomy,  history,  biography,  poetry,  &o. 
His  exegetical  writings  are  commentaries,  trea- 
tises upon  particular  portions  and  difficult  pas- 
sages, ana  oomilies. 

In  the  H.  E.  V,  24,  be  thus  introduces  his 
list:  Haec  in  Scripturam  *.  meae  meorumque 
neeestUcUi  ex  oputctUis  venerabilium  patnim  bre- 


tsiter  annotare  sice  etiant  ad  formam'tetmu  el 
inierpretationem  eorum  auptradjictre  curavi." ' 

Bede  wrote  under  the  infiuenoe  of  a  period  ia 
which  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation 
almost  wholly  excluded  tbe.  critical,  and  tbe  ex- 
positions of  the  Fathers  supplanted  independent 
investigations.  But  Bede  merits  high  praise  as 
a  mere  compiler.  His  seal  amaze*,  and  bis 
fidelity  delignts  us.    Doubtless    he   overrated 


'  Tb«  list  iDdndu:  1)  "  In  prineip.  Oen.  Mf«e  ad 
nativ.  Iiaae  etjeetion,  /am.  <i'&.  IV.,"  i.  e.  Q«D.  1-21 :  14 
{0pp.  Bat.  J\'.  I),  u  a  compilation  from  BuU  Cm., 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  suggested  b;  B.  Acca,  and 
writteD  after  709.  The  added  Comm.  on  entire  Oen.  if 
•purions.  2)  "  De  Tabtm.  et  ratit  ejtu  ae  vetlib.  taeer- 
dolHm,  lib.  III.,"  i.e.  Kzod.  24  :  12-M,  SI  (0pp.  IV, 
1166),  an  allegor.  exposit.  with  allurion  to  1  Cor.  It, 
11.  3)  "  In  priwt.  part.  Sain.  usq.  ad  morttm  Said.  IH. 
IIL,"i.e.  1  Sam.  1-31,  written  about  ?It,  also  at 
Acoa'i  requeit.  It  ia  allegorico-prophetie,  drawn 
ebieflj  from  the  Fathers,  but  oontiiing  a  chronol.  of 
Samuel's  and  Saul's  reign  (0pp.  IV.  208).  i)  " Da 
aedijte.  templi  allegor.  erpot.  »icvt  et  cet.  lib.  XI.,"  L  e. 
1  Kings  6-7.  The  temple  prefigured  the  Cborch,  which 
Christ  daily  edifies  (Opp.  VIIL  1).  6)  /(«ai  "in  Kef. 
Lib.  XXX.  quaeetionun  lib."  JNotiiaiui  proposed  a 
series  of  questiooa  to  B.,  of  which  he  answered  30  of 
the  most  important,  in  an  exeget-historical  form.  0) 
"  /n  Prov.  Salom.  lib.  III."  Book  L,  c  1-9,  treau  of 
good  and  evil ;  B.  IL,  10-26,  delineates  tbe  practice  of 
both;  B.  IIL,  27-31,  is  more  allegor.  tbaa  the  first 
two.  Tbe  "de  muliere  forti"  (Pror.  tl  :  10-31)  be> 
longs  here  (Opp.  Bat.  VII.  627).  Bede  sajs  the  Pror. 
are  called  "Parabola*,  at  sciremos,  altiui  et  non  joxta 
literam  intelligere,  quae  diciU"  In  10  :  1,  the  father 
is  Ood,  the  mother  the  Church  (Opp.  IV.  869 ;  VII. 
627).  7)  "In  eanl.  canl.  lib.  VII.''  B.  I  is  directed 
against  tbe  Pelagian  Julian ;  B.  2-6  Comm.  collected 
from  the  Fathers ;  B.  7  passages  in  Oregorf  H.'s  works 
on  the  Cma,    It  is  throughout  allegor.  ( 0/^  III.  602X 

8)  "  /»  Itai,  Dan.,  Xlt.  fropk.  et  partem  Hierem,  di»- 
tincL  Capit.  ex  tractatv  B.  Hieron.  exeerpta."    Lecl» 

9)  "In  Exr.  el  yeim.  lib.  IIL,"  at  Acca's  request. 
Alleg.  (Opp.  IIL  462).  10)  "In  Canl.  Habaenm  lib. 
L"  Alleg.  (Marlene  V.  205).  U)  "In  lib.  B.  Patrit 
Tobiae  explan.  alleg.  de  Chr.  et  Becle:  lib.  1."  Bede 
says  this  book  is  important  for  its  morale,  still  more  so 
for  iU  alleg.  (Opp.  IV.  588).  12)  " Item  Cap.  leeiiam. 
in   Pent,  Jfoei,  Joeuae,  Jndieum."    The  CapiUtla   or 


Q«aeel.  (Opp.  IV.  1,  and  VIIL  190)  are  Uler.    13) 

"In  lib.  Begum  et    Verba  dierum,"  Opu. 

Spurious.     14)  "  In  lib.  B.  Job,"  Opp.  IV.  602.     Spu- 


rious.  16)  "In  Parab.,  Ecelet.  et  Cant,  eanl."  16)  "In 
I:  Propk.,  E*r.  mioq.  et  Nelm."  Lost.  17)  "  In  Sn. 
Marei  lib.  IV.  Misc.  excerpts,  grammat.  and  allegor., 
from  the  Fathers.  In  the  Pref.  to  Acca,  Bede  says 
Mark  gives  chiefly  the  ordo  vivendi  and  the  eauoik 


Paechae  obterv.  (Opp.  V.  1).  18)  "In  Ev.  L.  lib.  VL" 
was  written  long  before  Mark,  and  aimed  at  explaioinc 
the  Comm.  of  Ambrose  (Opp.  V.  175).     19)  " BomeZ 


Ev.  lib.  11."  The  Opp.  Bat.  VIL  L  enumerates  140^ 
but  Habillon,  in  A.S.S.  eaec  III.,  T.  I.,  666,  mentioiis 
two  old  eod.,  one  of  which  ooDtaiu  .89,  the  other  48 
Uom.,  which  he  thinks  genuine.  It  is  dilBeiilt  to  dis- 
tinguish tbe  genuine  from  the  spurioos.  20)  "In  Apol, 
quaccHnq.  in  opuec.  S.  Aug.  inveni,  cuneta  per  ordinem 
iranto,  euravi.  That  found  in  Opp.  VL  1,  is  spurious. 
Mab.  found  two  genuine  M8S.  (Anal.  L  12),  but  neret 
published  them.  21)  "In  Act.  Apoet.  lib.  IL,"  on  the 
plan  of  Carmen  keroieum  of  Arator.  23)  "  In  Ep.  VH, 
CathoL  lib.  singalns,"  Opp.  V.  929.  The  prologue  Is 
in  Cave  H.  ssee.  VIIL  614.  This  is  one  of  Bede's  best 
comm.  23)  "  In  Apoc  s.  Job.  lib.  IIL,"  Opp.  V.  1058, 
follows  tbe  7  rales  of  the  Bonatist  Trohonius.  This 
is  one  of  his  earliest  exeg.  works.  24)  "Item  Capi 
leetion.  in  lot.  If,  T—l.,  exeepto  Svang."  Lost  S5) 
"  Ji«(rae(i'oii.  in  AeU  ApeM."    Written  after  781. 
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tikgoriiiog   (see  pref.  to  De   3b5*m.).     But 
minj  of  his  oomm.  prore  his  oftpabiHty  for 
eriticAl  ezeeesis  (see  examples  in  SosenmlUler, 
Hiat.  Int.  vT  79),  as  well  as  tbe  soundness  and 
clearness   of  his  jadKment     Bede's  historical 
works,  which  in  bis  list  fuUow  the  comm.  and  a 
small  collection  of  letters,   may  be  preceded 
here  by  his  works  npon  the  Nat.  sciences  and 
Cknmology:   To  these  belon);:  1)  "de  not.  rerum 
a  de  Temporibus,  lib.  sing.;"  2)  "de  Temp.  lib. 
L  mqfor;"  3)  "K6.  epist.  ad  diversos:  a)  de  sex 
aetat.  mundi,  b)  de  mansioaibut  Jiliorum  Isr., 
t)  de  Isaiae  '  et  claudentur  ibi  in  carcere  etc'  d) 
de  rat.  bisexti,  e)  de  Aequinoc.  juxla  Anaiolium." 
Of  these  five  letters  we  hare  onlr  the  last  ( 0pp. 
II.  343),  and  first.    In  the  first  B.  vindicates  his 
preference  of  tbe  Hebrew  text  to  the  LXX.    It 
was  written  five  years  after  the  two  de  Nat.  rer. 
el  de  Temp.,  which  were  written  whilst  Wilfrid 
was  B.  of  York,  hence  before  702,  and  hence 
were  his  earliest  works.     As  some  thought  them 
too  brief,  Bede  afterwards  (725)  wrote  the  larger 
work.    De  Nat.  rer.  (0pp.  II.  1)  is  a  cosmo- 
graphy, in  47  chapters,  the  divisions  being  based 
upon  the  four  elements,  to  which  the  various 
pbenomena  are  subject.    He  endeavors  to  har- 
monize ancient  theories  with  the  Biblical  oos- 
nogony,  oociksionally  proposing  a  new  solution. 
He  assumes  four  elements,  and  four  primary 
qualities,  heat,  cold,  moisture,  drought ;  by  the 
Ttrious  combinations  of  which  the  several  pro- 
perties of    bodies   are  explained.     The  earth 
MDgs  in  tbe  centre,  supported  by  the  pressure 
of  the  revolving  universe.     The  concentric  cir- 
cles encompassing  the  earth  are  its  atmosphere, 
the  star-world  or  firmament,  the  waters,   the 
etherial  heavens,  or  the  abode  of  angels.     The 
doable  movement  of  planets  is  referred  to  the 
influence  of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  sun.     The 
sun  is  a  ball  of  fire  kept  glowing  by  its  rotation ; 
this  prevents  its  setting  the  earth  on  fire;  its 
waste  is  supplied  by  the  mists  of  the  ocean.    He 
Mrrectly  explains  tbe  motion  of  the  sun  and 
Boon,  the  eclipses,  and  tides.    £arlier  theories 
Concerning  meteors  are  collected.    The  rainbow 
has  tbe  four  colors  of  the  elements ;  astrology  is 
a  fiction  of  heathenism.    De  Temp,  {0pp.  II. 
205)  contains  the  outlines  of  ohronotogy.    It 
treats:  1)  of  the  division  of  time  (c.  1-9);  2) 
of  leap-year  and  tbe  lunar  cycle  (1(>-15) ;  3)  of 
the  six  agea  of  the  world.     In  de  Temp,  lib,  nuy, 
(Opp.  II.  49)  he  makes  the  fourth  day  of  ore»- 
tion  fall  on  tbe  vernal  equinox,  hence  the  first  on 
XV.  Kal.  Apr.    The  whole  week  t3rpifie8  the 
ages  of  tbe  world,  and  corresponds  with  1)  the 
human  week  of  7  days,  2)  the  penteoostal  week, 
7x7  days,  3)  the  week  of  months,  4)  of  years, 
5)  the  year  of  jubilee,  6)  Daniel's  prophetic 
week  of  7  X  70  years,  i.  e.  490  lunar  =  475 
•olar  years,  firom  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
(a.  20°  Artax.)  to  the  death  of  Christ,  7)  the 
world-week.    The  first  day  =  the  period  from 
the  creation  to  the  flood,  the  second  to  the  con- 
fosion  of  tongues,  the  third  to  Sanl,  the  fourth 
to  the  Bab.  Ex.,  the  fifth  to  Christ,  the  sixth  to 
the  end  of  the  world.    Besides  these  ages  we 
liave  the  perpetual  Sabbath,  the  everlasting  rest 
of  tbe  just,  beginning  with  tbe  death  of  Abel  — 
a  rest  which  will  be  consummated  in  the  resur- 
notion  of  the  body,  when  the  eighth  age  will 


:  inciuae 
yrol.  I) 
0.  11.  74) 
the  birth 


open.  Augustine  {serm.  259  in  oet.  pasch.)  and 
Athanasins  (in  Ps.  6  :  II)  name  a  similar  divi- 
sion, but  Bede  has  carried  it  out  The  mathe- 
matical and  technical  chronol.  of  chapts.  9-63 
are,  however,  of  far  more  importance.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  became  acquainted  with  the  lunar 
ovc.  and  the  Easter  table  of  Dionysius,  if  not 
through  Augustine  and  his  associates,  nt  least 
through  Theodore.  Bede  continued  the  Easter 
table  from  532  (ab  Incam.)  to  1063.  Dec.  25  is 
assumed  as  tbe  commencement  of  the  year.  He 
knew  the  value  of  the  indiction-cvde,  but'  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  he  used  the  later  imperial 
or  papal  indictiong. 

The  historical  works  of  Bede  are  partly,  gene- 
ral, partly  biographical.  The  former  include 
Chronicon,  Hist.  Eccl.,  and  the  Martyrol. 
The  Chron.  or  de  6  attaf.  Mundi  ( 0pp.  " 
makes  five  great  periods,'  and  places  the 
of  Christ  in  A.  M.  3952  =  752  A.  U.  C.  =  42» 
Augusti  =  Olymn.  194,  3.  He  usually  dated 
by  the  year  of  the  world,  adding  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperor.  lie  derived  his 
material  chiefly  from  ancient  chron,,  his  own 
being  the  first  attempt  at  a  universal  history  in 
England.  Of  far  greater  importance  is  his :  2) 
Histor.  eccl.  gentis  Brit.,  completed  731  f often 
publ.;  best  ed.  by  Smith  and  Stevenson).  It 
contains  the  eccl.  and  political  history  of  Eng> 
land  from  Ctesar  to  731.  The  account  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons  is  only  prefatory,  the 
period  595-731  being  more  fully  treated.  He 
aates  ab  Incarn.,  but  with  many  errors  and  con- 
tradictions. The  prefaiory  narrative  (lib.  1, 
1-22)  is  merely  a  compilation  from  Orosius, 
Gildns,  Prosper  Aquit.,  and  others,  and  a  Vita 
S.  Oermani,  Tho  material  is  loosely  strung  to- 
gether without  chronological  order.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  work,  embracing  tbe  most 
interesting  period  of  the  Saxon  Church,  is  rich 
in  sources,  and  faithful  in  using  them.  In 
gathering  sources  Abbot  Albinus  of  Cant.,  and 
Nothelm  of  London,  efficiently  aided  hijn. 
Bishop  Daniel  of  Wessex  furnished  facts  con- 
cerning Wessex,  Sussex,  &o.,  and  Abbot  Esius 
concerning  B.  Cunebert,  &b.  His  sources,  there- 
fore, were  partly  historical  notes  and  archives, 
partly  written  and  oral  communications.  No- 
thelm sent  him  copious  extracts  from  the  papal 
archives  (Lib.  I.  II.).  The  tabularies  of  the 
cloisters  doubtless  contained  synodioal  doca- 
meats.  Numerous  AnruUs  were  also  at  hand. 
Kent  and  Nortbumbria  yielded  the  richest  m»< 
terial,  especially  genealogies  (II.  6 ;  III.  8 ;  IV. 
1.  Ac.;  II.  14.  20;  IIL  1.  II.  14;  IV.  2. 3),  and 
(jironieles  of  kings.  ObUuariea  were  also  used. 
But  Bede  seems  to  have  relied  more  upon  the 
credibility  of  the  narrator  than  of  the  fact; 
benoe  the  many  marvels  interwoven  with  his 
history.  He  ouen  sacrifices  unity  to  fidelity, 
joining  aeries  of  facts  without  regard  to  their 
connection,  and  always  attaches  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  moral  effect  of  his  narrative. 
To  unassuming  modestv  he  added  rare  impaiw 
tiality  and  justice,  and  in  a  word  possessed 


Rebr.  LXX  ara.R«t.  LXX. 

>  I.  A<Um  to  Noah,  1«6«  224S       10       11  InlknU*pop.D«| 

II.NoahtoAbrmh'iii,  3M  1072       10       10  PueriUa. 

lU.  Abr.  to  DkTld,     »U  942       U       U  AdolMomUa. 

IT.  DtT.  to  Tnoim.,  478  88i       17       17  AetusJuTcnilJit 

T.lTuin>.taCtiri>t,  ese  MO       U      U     «      wnllla. 
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most  of  tbe  qaalities  of  a  historian  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  He  is  tbe  father  of  English  his- 
tory. His  H.  Eccl.  is  aaid  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred  M.  It  was 
circulated  on  the  continent  in  countless  MSS. 
The  Mariyrologium  is  not  possessed  in  its  ori- 
ginal form.  Several  are  ascribed  to  him.  But 
the  portion  in  verse  ( Opp,  Bos.  1. 242)  is  Wandel- 
berrs,  the  other  (ib.  UI.  380)  is  spurious.  The 
Terse  in  Dacherius  (Spicil.  X.  126,  and  Mabill. 
A.  SS.  saeo.  III.  I.  560)  is  not  Bede's  (s.  Oudin, 
Comm.  I.).    On  the  contrary,  the  Bollandists 

,  and  Oudin  consider  the  much  shorter  Martyr. 

'  in  the  A.  SS.  Jan.  I.  40,  and  Prolog,  ad  Mart. 
II.,  genuine.  But  even  this  is  doubtful.  The 
tmaller  hist,  vxn-kt  of  B.  are  histories  of  saints.' 
But  Bede's  labors  as  a  writer  were  not  limited 
to  exegesis,  natural  science,  and  history.  His 
poetical  and  didactic  productions  enhance  his 
reputation.  He  mentions  two  eoUecliont  of 
foemi:  1)  Lib.  Hymn,  (spurious);  2)  L.  Epi- 
gramm.  (lost).  Whether  "de  dioino  Judicio" 
(Hist.  Angl.  Scr.  X.  95)  is  genuine  we  cannot 
tell.  As  a  poet  Bede  excels  in  simplicity  and 
clearness  even  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of  Malmesbury 
(t709),  the  master  of  Latin  verse  among  the 
»uon8.  B.  also  composed  in  Saxon.  The  lines 
he  uttered  on  bis  death-bed  are  still  preserved. 
Bede  was  likewise  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
poetry,  and  wrote  a  "lib.  de  metr.  arte,  4c." 
\Opp.  I.  34).  The  "  Lib.  de  Orthogr."  ( Opp.  I. 
73)  is  pronounced  spurious  by  Putscnius 
{Gramm.  Lot.  axtet.,  1605),  who  brings  forward 
another  (ib.  2327)  as  genuine. 

These  are  Bede's  works.  His  vast  erudition, 
bis  valuable  contributions  to  chronology  and 
history  cast  his  personality  well-nigh  into  the 
sh^e.  And  yet  his  piety,  modesty,  humility, 
love  of  truth,  frankness  and  forbearance,  joined 
with  great  moral  earnestness,  command  our  ad- 
miration, and  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  wor- 
thiest fathers  of  the  ancient  Church.  He  there- 
fore well  deserves  the  title  Venerdtnlit  subse- 
quently bestowed.  (Complete  ed.  T>f  Bede's 
works  were  pnbl.:  Paris,  1544;  Basel,  1563; 
Cologne,  1612  and  1688.  /.  A.  GOes,  London, 
1843,  with  an  English  translation,  and  in  Patro- 
logiae  cursus  oomplet  Vol.  90-92,  Par.  1850. 
Tbe  earlier  ed.  are  not  critical ;  tbe  last  includes 
everything  thus,  far  published,  separating  the 
genuine  &om  the  decidedly  spurious.  JSven 
Oiles*  ed.,  though  improved,  is  unsatisfactory. 
Of  Bede's  hisL  works.  Smith  (1772)  and  Ste- 
venson (1838)  have  issued  excellent  editions. 
Upon  Bede  oomp.  Stevemon'a  pref.  to  H.  E.  and 
Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  1848,  Introd. ;  H.  Gehle,  DUp. 
de  B.  vUa  et  acriptis,  1838.) 

Dr.  Schoell.* 


*  Bede  names  them  in  the  foUoiring  order :  "Item 
ie  hist.  S.  I)  Lib.  vit.  ti  pau.  S.  Felicit  conftu.,  dc 
metrico  PaiUin  Opere  in  ptv.  tramtuli"  {Opp.  Ill, 
326).  2)  "  Lib.  r.  <(  p.  S.  Anatatii,  malt  Ht  Onueo 
traMU  et  ptjf  a  f uotMm  imptrito  emend.,  prmU  potui 
ad  «n<iiin  eorrexi."  hotU  3)  and  4)  "  Vitam  S.  patrit 
monaehieimuiet  antietitit  Oudberctietpriue  heroieo  metro 
et  poetmodum  piano  ttrmone  dtecripei."  b)  "Hitt,  ah- 
hainm  monaet.  hujue  (Weormoath-Jarrow)  in  quo  eu- 
pern,  pietali  deeervire  gaudeo,  Benedieli,  Ceol/ridi  et 
Hxttetbereti  in  libellia  U."  Altboagh  the  last  of  theae 
are  only  reprodnetions  of  the  works  of  prerioiu  aa- 
thors,  they  poneti  great  historioai  value. 


Beelsebnb,  or  Baal  Zebub,  3:13^  ^7^3,  ttw 

name  of  a  god  of  tbe  Philistines,  occurs  only  in 
2  Kings  1:2,  3,  16.  King  Ahaziah  having 
contracted  a  disease  in  consequence  of  a  fal^ 
sent  messengers  to  Ekron  to  inquire  whether  he 
would  recover.    As  313^  means  a  fy,  many 

think  that  Baal  Zebuh  was  a  fly-god,  a  defender 
against  flies — the  great  pest  of  the  Orient,  Ikn 
aeerruncus  muscarutn.  Similar  deities  were 
worshipped  among  the  nations  of  aatiquity. 
When  Hercules,  about  to  offer  sacrifice  in  Olym> 
pio,  was  very  much  annoyed  by  the  flies,  he 
devoted  those  parts  on  which  tbe  flies  alighted 
to  Jupiter  —  the  origin  of  saertfices  to  tivt 
drto/iMo;  in  Elis.  Paus.  V.  14.  2.  In  Rome  He^ 
cules  himself  is  said  to  have  borne  the  suroame, 
'Attofiviof.  In  Arcadia  a  hero  was  worshipped 
as  Muiaypo;,  fiy-catcber,  Paus.  YIII.  26.  7;  and 
in  Cyrene,  a  deity  under  tbe  name  of  Achor; 
both  as  a  defence  ag<unst  flies.  Plin.  H.  N.  1Q« 
28. 

It  is  evident  from  the  connection,  however, 
that  Ahaziah  was  not  concerned  aboat  any  pro- 
tection from  flies;  hence  this  PhilisUan  god 
cannot  be  understood  in  so  narrow  a  sense.  He 
must  have  been  an  oracular  deity — which  a  snn- 
god  (he  WAS  a  Baal)  may  easily  become — who* 
like  Apollo,  was  able  to  send  sickness  and 
health.  Beelzebub,  now,  is  to  be  regarded  not 
aa  a  defender  against  flies,  but  as  the  Fly-btal, 
the  lord  of  flies;  benoe  represented  as  a  fly. 
For  the  fly  is  the  symbol  of  summer,  beoapse 
tbe  child  of  summer.  Hence  its  dose  connectioa 
with  the  sun-god  (Sinnbilder,  by  Schwenk,  p. 
127).  The  name  is  thus  not  derived  from  his 
being  tbe  enemy  of  flies. 

The  Septoagint  accordingly  renders  2  Kings 
1 :  ivt^  Boox  Mway  ^tov.  Though  the  trandlr. 
tion  is  obscure,  one  thing  is  certam :  the  LXS-, 
like  other  ancient  interpretations,  make  tbe  god 
out  to  be  a  fly.  Tbe  Greek  church-fatberS  do 
the  same.  Even  Josephus  translates:  itpof  *V[ 
'Axxapwy  ^cov  Mwov,  tovto  yof)  ^^  ovofia  tjj  $<? 
{Antiq.  IX.  2.  1).  The  Greek  Jews  even  r^ 
garded  the  deity  as  feminine,  because  identified 
with  a  fly,  though  3137  ^  masculine. 

A  similar  idea  must  have  obtained  also  in 
regard  to  the  Greek  gods.  The  expression 
itfyiodei  in  Plin.  H.  N.  29,  6,  must  refer  to  such 
a  fly-idol.  According  to  Crenzer  there  is  »  rep- 
resentation  of  JnpitePs  bead  on  a  gem  as  a  fly- 

The  most  ancient  animal-worship  included  a 
fly-service,  fragments  of  which  the  heathen 
oultus  transmitted  to  a  late  period.  Tbe  a\^ 
doos  sacrifice  to  flies.  See  Meiner's  Hist  of 
Religions,  I.  214.  4.  heifer  was  sacrificed  to 
flies  at  a  festival  of  Apollo  in  Attica.  Aelianni 
H.  Anim.  XL  8. 

This  whole  fly-oultns  was  personified ;  bene* 
a  fly-god,  a  Mytodet,  a  summer-god.  Prole«tio» 
against  flies  is  only  a  part  of  the  office  of  vi< 
deity ;  but  this,  in  the  course  of  time,  bM*"" 
most  prominent,  as  tbe  worship  of  animals  hegsn 
to  have  reference  mainly  to  the  benefit  crinjo^ 
received  from  them.  Hence  we  mast  r*?^ 
Beelzebub  at  Ekron  as  a  Myiodes,  as  a  sun-godr 
who  bore  a  relation  to  flies  like  that  of  ApoHOi 
and  was  able  both  to  inflict  and  to  heal  diseases. 
J.  G.  VL.—Otrhi^ 
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BadzebuL — This  word  oooarg  in  the  follow- 
ing TMUwages  of  the  N.  T.:  Matth.  10  :  25 ;  12  : 
24,27;  l^rk  3  :  22;  Luke  11  :  15,  18,  19;  and 
designates  a  leader  of  the  devils,  op^^r  tuv 
teitimoy.  The  Valgate  and  the  Peschito,  along 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Intter,  the  Persian 
translatiun  in  the  London  Polyglot,  the  church- 
ftthers,  Cyprian,  Jerome  and  Aogustine  —  and 
after  this  written  evidence  the  Complutension 
Pblyi^lot,  B«sa  and  Ih:lut  reeeptus  give  Bctx- 
{i^w^.  But  the  reading  B<ix{'(|3ovx  or  B<)i^t|3oiix 
(tiM  latter  in  the  Cod.  B.)  has  now^a-days  gene- 
nlly  the  preference,  beoaase  the  reading  of  the 
old  Qraek  nndal  MSS.,  as  well  aa  of  the  Greek 
ebonh-fiuhers,  Origen,  Cyril  of  Alex.,  and  Obry- 
aoatom,  whilst  at  the  same  time  weight  must  be 
aUoved  to  the  internal  argument  that  the  other 
nsding  is  in  aoeordance  with  the  O.  T.  Of  all 
the  explanations  of  the  expression,  Beelzebal, 
that  given  by  Lightfoot  on  Matth.  12  :  24,  and 
approved  by  Wettstein,  Selden,  Gesenius  and 
Winer,  is  still  the  most  plausible.  This  sup- 
poses that  the  name  of  the  Philistine  god,  Beel- 
ubttb,  has  been  changed  by  a  scornful  play  upon 

flie  word  by  the  later  Jews,  into  7^27   7^ 3i 

Sof  dung.  This  explanation  is  favored  bv 
fact,  as  Lightfoot  has  shown,  that  the  Taf- 
midists  styled  idol-worship  by  way  of  derision 
■— dnng,  and  saorifloing  to  idols  —  dunging. 
Abusive  words  against  idolaters  were  expressly 
aUowed  to  the  Jews  {Selden,  IL  6 ;  Liffhtfoot,  1. 
c).    If  Uitsig  has  objected  (PbilistKer  S.  814) 

fliat  in  Hebrew  the  word  7!|3f  always  signifies 

dwelling  or  habitation,  and  hence  that  another 
iaterpretadon  cannot  be  thought  of,  his  obser- 
ntion  is  wholly  JQst  from  the  linguistic  stand- 
point of  the  0.  T.    Bat  it  appears  from  the 

Jaisages  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  that  7^^  as  well 

ai  7^3f,  was  used  among  the  Talmndists  in 
order  to  designate  idolatry  as  filth.    Comp.  also 

Buxtorf,  lex.  iabn.  t.  voce  73f.    Only  we  must 

be  earefnl  not  to  regard  this  name,  vrith  Light- 
ibot,  as  the  usual  designation  of  idolatry,  as 
thoogh  Beelxebul  meant  nothing  else  than  the 
lord  of  idol-worship.  It  is  simply  a  name  pur- 
pwely  distorted  by  way  of  reproach :  Dirt-god. 
The  old  heathen  Fly-baal  is  made,  asDirt-god, 
fritte  of  the  devil*,  or  rather  that  name  is  im- 
waed  upon  the  latter.  Gussot,  Paulns  and 
Bitzig,  on  the  other  hand,  interpret  the  word : 
iord  of  the  dweUing,  and  refer  it  to  the  dwelling 
<^  demons  in  various  subjects,  of  which  poeses- 
Bons  we  are  told  in  these  passages  of  the  N.  T. 
Bat  this  expression  would  still  be  far  too  vague 
and  obscure ;  hence  this  rendering  has  already 
Wen  rgeoted  by  Fritsche.  So  also  most  it  &re 
with  the  reference  of  Jahn  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
prince  of  the  devils  in  the  region  of  the  air. 
rinally,  the  interpretation  of  Storr  and  Doder- 
lain,  after  the  Chajdaib  and  Svriao,  according  to 
vtuoh  the  prince  of  the  devils  is  referred  to  as 

(^33^1  7^3.  ford  of  calumny  and  hatred, 

*oold  certainly  pas  for  jxt^oxof  or  Satan.  But 
«o  dorat  onl^  resort  to  this  interpretation,  if 
■itiaaiB  deoidea  in  favor  6f  the  reading  Bi<v- 


^cjSov^  in  the  passages  of  the  N.  T. ;  for  which 
reading  all  the  important  witnesses  of  the  unre- 
vised  text  in  east  and  west  speak.  Then  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  admit  that  the  old  heathen 
god  was  the  devil ;  and  indeed  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians up  to  the  16th  century  universally  regarded 
them  as  identical. 

Comp.  Selden,  II.  6 ;  Winer,  R.-L. ;  Oesenia* 
in  Ersch,  VIII.  468.  J.  G.  M.— Porter. 

Baes. — ^Wild  bees  abound  in  Palestine.  They 
build  in  crevices  of  rocks  and  in  hollow  trees 
(Dent.  32 :  13 ;  1  Sam.  14  :  25 ;  Judg.  14  :  8 ; 
comp.  Herod.  6, 114).  In  the  east  their  sting  is 
painful  and  dangerous ;  hence  hostile  armies  are 
compared  to  swarms  of  bees  (Deut.  1  :  44 ;  Ps. 
118  :  12;  Is.  7  :  18;  Iliad  2,  87,  &o.).  Tame 
bees  were  also  raised,  and  bee-masters  ande1^ 
stood  how  to  lure  them  into  their  hives  by  whiz- 
zing or  whistling  (Is.  7  :  18 ;  5  :  26 ;  Zecb.  10  : 
8;  Adian.  H.  A.  5,  13).  The  Essenes  paid 
special  attention  to  bees  (Philo,  II.  633 ;  Manff.), 
and  the  Talmud  often  refers  to  their  cultivation. 
Hence  we  find  freqaent  allusions  to  honey  as  a 
favorite  article  of  food  (Ps.  19 :  10,  Ac.),  although 
if  eaten  to  excess  it  is  injurious  (Prov.  25  :  27). 
It  was  eaten  vrith'  cakes  (Ex.  16  :  31),  and  milk 
and  honey  are  named  as  the  choicest  spontane- 
ous productions  of  Canaan  (Ex.  3:8;  Is.  7 :  15 ; 
Jer.  11  :  5;  £z.  20  :  6).  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  figurative  language  (Prov.  5:3;  Cant. 
4  :  11.  {J'^^,  however,  rather  signifies  grape- 
honey,  i.  e.  syrup  made  of  boiled  roust,  now 
called  deba  in  the  east,  and  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  Gen.  43  :  11 ;  Ex.  27 :  17 ;  Burth- 
hart's  Syria,  I.  224,  262,  Ac.).  Wild  honey  is 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  14  :  25,  and  Matth.  3  :  4, 
Steph.  Sobalz  saw  some  flowing  from  crevices  in 
the  desert  of  Judah  (Leitungen  d.  HSchsten,  Y. 
133 ;  comp.  Shau^a  Travels,  292,  &c. ;  Oedmann, 
Verm.  Samml.  a.  d.  Naturk.,  VI.  131,  <fco.;  Bo- 
chart,  Sierozoie.  III.  352,  sqq.).  Honey  was 
not  to  be  used  in  meat-offerings.  Lev.  2:11,  &o., 
but  hardly,  as  Philo  supposes  (II.  255,  Marg.), 
because  bees  were  unclean  (the  ancients  sup* 
posing  that  they  bred  in  carrion),  or  because 
honey  is  fermentative,  and  therefore  like  leaven 
(comp.  the  talmud.  word  H^^^'^rt  =  to  leaven, 

Bttxt.Lex.  talm.,  500),  but  because  when  burnt 
it  emitted  a  disagreeable  odor  (Rosenmuller  ad 
Lev.  10;  1).  On  the  contrary,  the  firstfruits  of 
honey  were  offered  (which  proves  that  bees  were 
not  unclean,  and  that  their  cultivation  received 
attention),  and  belonged  to  the  priests,  2  Chron. 
31:  5.  See  Winer,  R.W.B.,  and  v.  Lengerke, 
Canaan.  I.  17P,  &o.  Rcetschi.* 

Be5hards.  —  5e^tne«.— About  1150-1200 
societies  of  women  were  formed  in  Holland  to 
further  personal  piety  by  seclusion,  under  a 
simple  rule,  yet  without  assuming  a  vow.  The 
crusades  may  have  occasioned  them,  by  making 
many  widows,  and  thinning  the  ranks  of  young 
men ;  although  the  tendency  to  a  contemplative 
life,  then  predominant,  also  exerted  an  influence. 
Such  women  were  early  called  Beghinae,  Begut- 
toe,  after  Lambert4e-begue  (according  to  a  Bel- 
gian writer  of  1215-30),  who  advocated  moral 
reforms  in  Liege  about  1180,  and  exhorted 
women  to  monasticism  {Aegid.  monach.  aureae 
VaUit,  1230;  Gesta  Pmt{f.  Leodient.  e.  52,  in 
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Chapeavelli' Gest.  Ptmt.  !rungrens.  etc..  Let/den, 
1613,  4to.,  B.  II.,  126).  It  is  scarcely  credible, 
however,  that  the  name  of  each  societies  would 
be  derived  from  that  of  a  bodily  defect  of  the 
foubder.  Subsequently  some  of  their  houses 
traced  tbeir  name  to  St.  Begga,  daughter  of 
Pipio;  but  this  lacks  historical  proof.    Others 

iAct.  iSS.,  Apr.  3,  872,  and  Du  Cfange)  derive  it 
irom  the  old  Saxon  beggen  =  beg.  But  tbev 
were  not  originally  mendicants.  Moskeim  (ae 
Begh.  et  Beguin.,  Leipz.  1790,  p.  98)  and  Hahn 
(Gesob.  d.  Ketzer  im  Mittelalter,  Stuttg.  1845, 
II.  423)  explain  beggen  by  beteu  (praying),  but 
this  is  not  sustained  by  the  uttu  loq.  of  that 
period.  The  ending  of  the  word,  moreover,  is 
French,  and  Aegidius  says  the  Beguines  were 
BO  called  gcUlice.  Beguttae,  originally  a  name 
of  derision  applied  to  Lambert  (Hallmann,  9), 
is  probably  derived  from  "  Bei  Gott,"  a  form  of 
expression  commonly  used  by  the  Beguines  (Du 
Cange,  Glost.). — Originally  all  their  establish- 
ments, Beguinagia,  were  oateide  of  the  cities ; 
aubsequentiy  tbey  were  placed  within  the  walls. 
In  Germany,  in  the  14th  century,  tbey  were 
called  associations  or  unions.  Eiiuih  member 
had  control  of  her  own  property.  They  pro- 
mised obedience  to  a  superior  of  their  own 
choice,  but  only  whilst  they  pleased  to  remain. 
Their  mode  of  life  was  simple  and  temperate ; 
the  poor  earned  their  subsistence  by  labor. 
Only  the  bouse  and  infirmary  were  common 

Eroperty.^  Subsequently  they  were  allowed  to 
ave  their  own  chapels,  and  even  churches. 
They  spread  rapidly  in  Holland,  Germany  and 
France.  Similar  societies  of  n)en  were  formed 
in  Louvain  as  early  as  1220.  The  liberty  en- 
joyed by  these  independent  societies  exposed 
them  to  numerous  attacks  and  suspicions.  Beiiig 
attached  to  no  recognised  organization,  they 
were  ecclesiastically  unprotected.  When  com- 
pelled to  seek  one,  they  mostly  joined  the  third 
order  of  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans. 
After  this  many  of  them,  especially  along  the 
Bhine,  became  mendicants,  and  wandered  about 
crying:  "Bread  for  God's  sake."  They  often 
met  with  heretics,  especially  the  "  Brothers  of 
the  free  spirit,"  for  whose  errors  their  owa  man- 
ner of  life  and  tendency  predisposed  them,  so 
that  after  1250  Beghards  passed  for  heretics. 
In  France  it  became  a  nick-name  for  all  extra- 
Tagant  pietists.  In  decrees  against  thera,  we 
must  not  confound  heretical  with  other  Beg- 
bards.  In  France  and  along  the  Rhine  heretical 
Beghaxds  were  burned ;  in  Holland  they  avoided 
suspicious  associations  and  were  protected.  In 
1311  Clemens  Y.,  at  the  Council  of  Vienna, 
issued  two  balls  for  the  suppression  of  all  Beg- 
hards and  Beguines  suspected  of  heresy,  wbere- 
npon  the  Inquisition  violently  persecuted  them. 
But  John  aXII.  took  the  orthodox  female 
Beguines  under  protection,  in  Germany  in  1318, 
in  Italy  in  1326.  After  1374  the  male  Beghards 
were  called  Lollards  (see  Art.).  There  are  still 
Beguinagia  in  most  large  Belgian  cities,  but 
their  numbers  are  diminishing.  The  possessions 
of  dissolved  establishments  go  to  alms-houses. 
(See  the  above-cited  works  of  Mosheim  and 
Hallmann.)  C.  Schmidt.* 

Bekker  (Balthasar),  bom  March  30,  1634,  in 
Westfriesland,  where  he  became  rector,  then 


preacher  in  several  places  in  Holland,  and  in 
Franecker.  Finally  be  settled  in  Amsterdaia, 
and  became  a  zealous  advocate  of  Cartesianism. 
In  1676  be  published  a  Catechism :  de  txutt 
Spt/sen  der  Volmaakten  (strong  food  for  the  per- 
fect), which  brought  down  the  charge  of  Soci- 
nianism  upon  him,  although  such  theologiani 
as  Franz  Burmann,  ko.,  pronounced  the  book 
orthodox.  Bekker  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
refute  the  popular  superstitions  oonoeming  the 
comet  of  1680  in  a  work  which  passed  threagh 
several  editions.  His  chief  repotation,  however, 
rests  upon  bis  "BewHeked  world"  (die  betorerds 
Weerweld)  in  4  books,  in  which  be  not  only 
assails  the  belief  in  demoniacal  agencies,  witefr 
craft,  &c.,  but  endeavors  to  explain  in  a  natural 
way  the  Bible  accounts  of  demoniacal  posses 
sions,  and  of  the  devil.  "  These  statements  are 
mere  accommodations  to  preTailing  popular 
views.  The  Bible  docs  not  occupy  a  seientifio, 
but  a  practical  stand-point.  What  it  says  of  the 
devil  M  figurative.  The  '  temptation'  (Hatth. 
4)  was  '  a  series  of  dangerous  thoughts.'  Tha 
'  roaring  lion'  (1  Pet.  5  :  8)  was  Nero.  Instead 
of  fearing  the  devil,  he  commends  the  fear  of 
(Jod ;  '  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Redeemer 
would  thus  be  glorified.'  The  doctrine  of  tht 
devil  legitimately  carried  out  conflicts  with 
Monotheism."  Bekker  was,  undoubtedly,  a  fore- 
runner  of  Rationalism.  In  the  preface  of  hia 
book  there  are  faints  upon  the  relation  of  muon 
to  revelation,  assuming  tbeir  equal  authority  (p. 
11,  Ac.).  His  opinions  and  frivolous  expressionl 
involved  him  in  trouble.  The  Amsterdam  eoa> 
sistory  condemned  his  work,  prosecuted  him, 
and  effected  his  suspension  and  deposition  (July 
30,  1692).  He  went  to  Frieslaod  and  published 
the  last  two  books  of  his  work.  He  died  Juaa 
11,  1698.  Among  writers  who  opposed  him 
were  John  van  der  Vayen,  P.  Mastncht,  M.  ley- 
decker,  J.  Marb,  Eberkard  v.  d.  Hoogh,  and  J. 
KSlmann.  Comp.  Waleh,  Gesch.  d.  Religion- 
streit.  auseerh.  d.  Lutb.  K.  III.  3.  499,  &&; 
Schrockh,  K.-Ge8oh.  seit  d.  Ref.,  VIII.  713,  &c.f 
AUg.  Enc.  Vin.  395-6 ;  Biog.  univert. ;  Hageit- 
bach's  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  II.  187,  284,  323. 

Hagwcbach.* 
Belgio  ConfessiOB. — ^It  was  written  in  Frendi 
about  the  time  (1561)  of  the  ascendency  of  Cal- 
vinism  in  Holland,  by  Ouido  de  Bres  (see  Art), 
in  connection  with  Hadrian  Savaria,  Hermson 
Modet,  Oottfr.  Wingen,  et  al.,  to  whom  Ouids 
gave  his  manuscript.  It  was  probably  printed 
in  1562.  In  1563  it  was  published  in  Dutch 
and  German.  Originally  it  was  a  private  docu* 
ment.  But  .the  Synod  of  Antwerp,  of  1566k 
adopted  it  in  a  eondensed  form,  which  was  soon 
translated  into  Walloon,  and  in  1581  into  Dutch, 
and  frequently  pablisbed.  The  original  copy 
was  also  approved  by  several  Synods,  and  in* 
eluded  in  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma  of  1612. 
Thereupon  Festns  Hommius  (1618)  j>repared  • 
new  edition  of  this  fuller  confession  in  the  nw* 
cimea  conirovers.  Bdgicarum,  #eu  eonfestu  tcda, 
reform,  in  Belgio,  fto.  But  his  text  varies  from 
that  of  the  Corp.  et  Synt.  Both  recensions  had 
long  been  translated  into  Latin.  The  Confes* 
sion,  in  the  shorter  form,  was  read  before  tilt 
Synod  of  Dort,  on  Apr.  29, 1620,  and  approved; 
though  probably  not  until  after  a  rerision,  *»» 
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tofiiMtod  in  the  Aote  of  that  SyBod  in  the 
words:  "cunt  de  exemplaribuf  Oonjea*.  Eeig. 
friiu  eutt  prosptetum,  ke.,"  in  reference  to 
vhich  Benthemos  more  definitely  reports  that 
tii«  Synod  compared  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Potcb  copies,  in  order  to  prepare  one  which  it 
oigbt  enaorse,  and  that  the  edition  current  in 
Um  French-Holland  charobes  was  especially  re- 
garded. The  Synod  of  Dort  added  the  text 
vbieh  it  adopted  to  its  Acts.  We  possess  the 
Belg.  Conf.,  therefore,  in  two  principal  recen- 
uoos.  The  shorter  is  found  in  the  Acts  of  Dort 
•nd  in  several  collections,  as  in  that  of  AitguttL 
The  larger,  pabiished  by  Uommias,  with  a  few 
titerations,  w  in  Niemeyer's  collection.  Both 
bare  the  same  number  of  Articles,  and  vary  only 
io  secondary  points.  Both  are  Calvinistia  The 
Belg.  Cimf.  was  published  in  the  Oraek  transla- 
tion of  Revius,  in  1623  and  1653.     IIbrzoq.* 

Balginm,  with  a  population  partly  German 
sod  partly  Celtic,  and  a  later  accession  of  Roman 
elements,  is  said  to  have  received  Christianity 
u  early  as  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  Eucbarius, 
ODe  of  the  seventy,  and  a  disciple  of  Peter,  is  men- 
tioned as  its  first  missionary.  Accompanied  by 
Valerius  and  Matemns,  he  came,  A.  D.  42,  from 
Borne  to  Treves.  St.  Maternus  (t  130),  accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  young  man  of  Nain,  is  hon- 
ored, however,  as  ine  ApottU  of  B.,  throuehont 
the  whole  of  which  he  planted  the  gospel;  he 
also  built  a  church  at  Tongres  in  Limborg, 
and  chapels  at  Maestrioht,  Namor  and  Pinant. 
To  the  age  of  Constontine,  the  Cb.  Hist  of  B. 
is  involved  in  obsonrity.  At  that  time  we  find 
Bdgka  yrima  divided  into  the  bishopries  of 
Treves,  Mets,  Toul  and  Verdun ;  and  R,  secunda 
into  ten  others,  among  which  are  Combray, 
Tournay  and  Morin,  with  Rbeims  as  metropolis. 
Tb«  invading  Franks  were  soon  converted ;  but 
heathen  customs  continued  a  long  time  after. 
Id  the  age  of  the  Merovingians,  many  of  the 
dergT  of  B.  were  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in 
bebalf  of  the  Church,  viz:  St.  Amandus,  St. 
Aubert,  St.  Eloy,  St  Lambert  St  Hubert  ^• 
In  the  age  of  the  Carlovingians  the  cburcb-ordi- 
Dances  were  renewed  and  more  strictly  enforced, 
•ad  many  churches  and  monasteries  bnilt 
After  Charlemagne  the  Norman  invasion  oc- 
earred,  and  the  capitularies  of  the  Carlov.  fell 
ibto  disuse.  The  Normans  hod  no  sooner  be- 
come quiet  citizens  and  brethren  of  the  faith, 
than  the  Hungarians  commenced  their  incur- 
nons,  until  the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  secured  by  the  Saxon  emperors.  B. 
was  divided  among  many  masters,  who  were 
enraged  in  constant  feuds.  Along  with  the 
Dobility  arose  also  the  free  burghers,  to  whom 
wealth  bad  given  importance,  and  who  strove  to 
awaken  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  peasants. 
The  clergy  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  the 
Dobility,  Yut  their  losses  were  more  than  repaid 
by  bequests.  The  nobility  of  B.  took  a  leaaiog 
Mrt  already  in  the  first  crusade :  Godfrey  of 
Booillon,  Robert  of  Flanders,  and  Baldwin  of 
Beonegaa,  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
Liege,  though  headed  by  a  warlike  bishop,  was 
a  seat  of  refinement ;  and  the  clergy,  though 
covetous  of  wealth,  were  nevertheless  distin- 

Kished  for  benevolence,  as  in  the  famine  of 
15.    The  clergy  were  excluded  irom  affairs  of 


state,  though  poasessed  of  much  lofloence  iik 
Brabant  '  At  Liege  thev  made  a  first  effort  in 
this  direction,  but  were  defeated  by  the  wealthy 
citizens.  The  French  and  English  wars,  as  also 
their  own  wealth,  corrupted  the  morals  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  band,  the  Beghards  and 
Jkguiuu  (vid.  Art.)  originated  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Lollards  commenced  at  Antwerp 
near  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Severu 
thousand  Beguines  lived  in  Mechlin  alone.  But 
schismatic  and  pantheistic  elements  soon  ap 
peared  in  these  societies,  and  they  labored  to 
subvert  the  Church.  They  were  purged  of  thesi 
elements  by  John  of  Ruysbroeck,  1 1381,  in  the 
monastery  of  Qrllnthal..  Gerhard  Oroot  and  bis 
disciple  Florentinus,  instituted  the  "Fratru 
Communis  Vitae,"  a  society  having  a  community 
of  goods,  and  striving  to  spread  practical  reh< 
gioD.  Erofmxu  of  RoUerd.  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation.  At  Lou- 
vain  the  tenets  of  Luther  were  condemned,  but 
met  with  much  favor  among  the  people,  espe- 
cially among  the  Augustines  of  Antwerp ;  the 
opponents  of  the  Reformation  made  themselves 
ricliculous,  and  the  magistrates  were  content  with 
forbidding  disputes  concerning  Luther,  and  re- 
quiring the  gospel  to  be  preached.  Charles  Y., 
however,  issued  striDgent  edicts  for  his  beredi- 
tary  dominions,  and  John  Esh  and  Henry  Voea, 
Augustines,  were  barned  at  Brussels,  July  1, 
1523,  as  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Reformation. 
But  its  friends  constantly  increased,  notwith- 
standing persecutions,  and  gradually  became 
Calvinists.  Fanatical  sects  also  arose,  such  as 
The  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  Anabaptists. 
Philip  II.  tried  to  suppress  the  Reformation  by 
introducing  tbe_  inquisition,  increasing  the 
clergy,  and  erecting  new  bishoprics.  This  ex- 
cite?^ a  general  resistance.  The  Reformed, 
wishing  to  produce  a  better  opinion  of  them^ 
selves  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  published  their 
Confessio  Belgica;  but  Philip  required  uncon- 
ditional adherence  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
rage  of  the  people  vented  itself  in  the  destruo- 
tion  of  churches  and  images,  but  they  were  pun- 
ished bv  Margaret  and  more  severely  by  Alva: 
this  led  to  the  struggle  for  freedom,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  seven  provinces.  Alexander  of 
Parma  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  Walloon 
povinces,  in  which  the  Protestants  were  greatly 
in  the  minority,  and  in  conquering  by  their  aid 
the  cities  of  Brabant  and  Flanders.  The  Pro- 
testants were  here  entirely  exterminated,  and 
by  the  agency  of  the  Jesuits  a  fanatical  Ro- 
manism was  introduced.  Louvain  once  more 
advocated  stricter  Augustinianism,  against  the 
semi-Pelagianism  which  was  becoming  prevalent 
in  the  Romish  Church,  and  of  which  the  Jesuits 
were  the  advocates.  But  this  controversy  is  not 
of  much  importance  for  B.  It  passed  into 
France  as  Jansenism.  When  at  the  close  of  the 
lost  century  kings  and  people  strove  to  overthrow 
the  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  wished  to  effect  this  in  Belgium  also. 
An  edict  of  toleration  appeared  Oct.  13,  1781. 
The  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  the  doctors  of  Lou- 
vain, and  the  ex-Jesuits,  opposed  it  Soon  after  . 
papal  dispensations  were  prohibited,  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pop«  abolished,  marriage 
declared  a  civil  oontraot,  and  all  aonastio  wwi 
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•ties  anited  into  one,  called  "  The  Fraternity  of 
Charity"  ^1786).  The  seminaries  of  tne  bishops 
were  abolufaed,  and  that  of  Loovain  substituted 
for  them  ;  pilgrimages  were  forbidden,  and  the 
FeMts  of  Dedication  restricted  to  a  single  festi- 
val. These  reforms  met  with  open  resistanoe, 
and  by  the  revolution  of  Brabant  the  Anstrians 
were  driTen  from  the  country.  Leopold  II.  once 
more  restored  the  entire  order  as  it  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa. 
In  1795  B.  was  incorporated  with  the  French 
republic.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  it 
was  united  by  the  Allies  with  Ilolland  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  althoagh  the 
Biiihop  of  Ghent  protested  against  religious 
liberty  and  the  admission  to  offices  of  non- 
Cathulics,  aa  guaranteed  by  the  laws.  Suspi- 
cion and  discontent  were  also  spreading  among 
the  Kom.  Cath.  Belgians,  and  rose  to  a  fearful 
height,  when  in  18^4  it  was  attempted  to  con- 
form the  educational  system  to  the  model  of 
Holland.  At  Lourain  a  college  of  philosophy 
was  isstituted,  in  which  every  young  clergyman 
was  required  to  pass  through  a  preparatory 
course  of  studies,  before  he  could  enter  an  epis- 
copal seminary.  This  excited  the  opposition  of 
the  bishops.  The  legal  profession  was  aroused 
by  other  measures  of  the  government,  and  na- 
tional antipathies  added  to  the  fuel.  The  revo- 
lution of  July,  1830,  set  all  B.  in  a  blaze,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  a  separation  from 
Holland,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  kingdom, 
With  Leopold  of  Coburg  at  its  head.  Its  organic 
law  places  uU  confessions  upon  an  equality,  and 
separates  Church  and  State,  though  the  latter 
Btill  supports  the  clergy  and  public  worship. 
The  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  is  the  administrative 
organ  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  no  preroga- 
tives, however,  except  that  of  rank.  There  are 
Mtnual  conventions  in  Mechlin,  but  they  are  with- 
out official  authority.  The  bishop  has  supreme 
authority,  being  responsible  to  the  Pope  alone. 
The  Protestants  of  B.  are  much  divided,  and 
until  lately  exhibited  little  activity.  The  Pro- 
testant Union,  and  the  Evang.  Society,  are  the 
leading  parties.  The  latter  has  labored  seal- 
ously  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  few  Anglican  and  Independent 
congregations,   and  one   Lutbwaa.'    (Dufim, 

'  Acoording  to  the  eentos  of  1846  Belgiom  had  % 

SDpulatioQ  of  4,337,190,  including  l8|e23  Don-Catho- 
cs,  tU:  6678  Protestanta,  790  Anglioans,  1336  Jew>, 
1019  promiao.,  600  of  no  relig.  profesgion.  There  are 
6  larger  and  6  (mailer  aeminariea  for  the  training  of 
<sl«rg7  J  each  amaller  one  having  a  preparatory  acbool. 
The  clergy  are  paid  by  the  State  j  io  18i3  the  approp. 
^  8,691,695  fr.  The  State  alto  pays  the  pensions, 
svpporta  the  seminaries,  and  fttrnishes  the  necessary 
boildings.  In  1850  these  expenses  —  4,207,640  fr. 
Iha  eocL  orders  are  divided  into  4  classes:  1)  those 
who  serre  the  sick ;  2}  those  who  serre  the  sick  and 
teach;  3}  teachers  only;  4)  those  deroted  merely  to  a 
life  of  meditation.  These  include  2061  men,  and  9717 
women.  Vows  oan  be  taken  only  ftar  6  years,  unless 
the  bishop  allows  an  extension.  The  members  of 
these  orders  are  only  assistants  of  the  seenlar  clergy ; 
the  Ordinary  ratifies  their  statutes,  appoints  their  supe- 
riors, and  has  supervision  of  their  establishments. 
Only  the  Jesuits  have  maintained  their  independence. 
Besides  Benedictines,  Praemonstr.,  Trappists,  Domin., 
Ihuciia.,  i»^  there  are  14  bouses  of  the  Brothers  of 
H«ray,  31  of  (he  Br.  of  Cbiistiaa  S«heois,  «r  fyiton- 


Le  Sdig.  eMtieime  (I'hist.  de  llnirod.  et  da 
developp.  dn  ehrist.  en  Belg.),  Liege,  1847,  in- 
complete, reaching  only  to  the  Carlov.  age; 
BdperieK,  Belg.  in  polit,  kirchl.,  paedsg.,  und 
artist.  Besiehang.  lYorzheim,  1848 ;  (hist.  Hoef- 
ken,  Yliimish  and  Belgien,  vols.  1-2,  Bremen, 
1847 ;  /.  C.  Horn,  Statist.  GemKlde  d.  Koeni^. 
Belgiens.,  Deesan,  1853.  Compiled  from  official 
sources.    BheinwaUTi  Stpertorium.) 

W.  Kloee. — Bemdce. 

Bellarmine. — Robert  Francis  Romvlut  Bel- 
larmino  was  born  on  the  fourth  day  of  October, 
1642,  in  Montepulciano  (Politiannm),  Toscana, 
during  the  reign  of  Cosmo  de  Medici.  His 
father  Tincentins,  of  an  old  family,  whose  no- 
bility had  been  impoverished,  occupied  import- 
ant positions  in  the  department  of  State,  whilst 
his  mother  Cynthia  Cervina,  whose  brother  Hai^ 
cellus  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1S55,  illus- 
trated her  sex  by  the  ardor  of  her  religious  de- 
votion, of  which  she  was  regarded  as  a  perfect 
model.  Inspired  by  the  fervor  of  her  teachings, 
his  strong  religious  susceptibility  expanded  into 
a  consuming  name,  and,  when  yet  quite  a  boy, 
mounted  on  a  chair,  he  delivered  pathetic  har- 
angues on  the  sufferings  of  Christ  The  deep 
earnestness  of  his  character,  which  led  him  to 
despise  the  worid,  disappointed  the  expectatiooi 
of  his  father,  who,  anxions  to  restore  the  fallen 
greatness  of  his  family,  desired  Robert  to  enter 
the  arena  of  civil  life.  Having  been  sent  to  the 
Univetfity  of  Padua,  where  lie  succeeded  In 
maintaining  the  pority  of  his  morals,  he  formed 
the  resolution,  together  with  his  uncle  Richard 
Cerrinus,  of  entering  the  Society  of  Jesas,  and 
of  devoting  his  energies  to  the  serrice  of  tbs 
Church.  With  the  permission  of  his  father, 
who  had  imposed  upon  him  one  year's  probation 
as  a  test  of  his  earnestness,  he  began  his  novi- 
tiate at  Rome  in  1560. 

At  the  head  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  which 
now  flourished  in  the  full  bloom  of  ite  existence, 


tint;  7  ot  friret  de  8l.  Joteph  ch  Oramntcnt,  tt.,  As. 
The  number  of  female  congregations  exceeds  that  of 
the  male,  and  are  neariy  all  deroted  to  praetiaal  vorkf 
of  benevolence.  In  1845,  292  male  and  1935  female 
teachers,  with  618  schools  (84  boys,  453  girls,  81 
mixed),  belonged   to   the  religious   corporation!.    la 

1834  the  Rom.  Catb.  clergy  founded  a  theologicsl 
(kculty  at  Mechlin  by  means  of  voluntary  contribuLionl^ 
which  rapidly  rose  t«  2  mill.  tt. ;  and  when  the  goren- 
ment  dropped  the  UDivcrsity  of  Lonvain  the  clergy 
established  a  free  Rom.  Cath.  institution  in  its  stead. 
The  highest  judicature  of  the  Pnt.  Union  is  the  annual 
synod,  composed  of  the  clerey  and  2  or  3  la;  delegates 
fi-om  each  congregation.  The  Union  embraces  U  con- 
gregations, only  two  of  Which  (Mary-Hoorbeke  is 
Flanders,  and  Dour  in  Hennegau)  belong  to  the  agt 
of  the  Reformation.  Besides  tiiese  the  following  Pro- 
testant eongregations  exist  in  Belgium :  1)  the  Erao^ 
chapel  of  H.  Panchaud  in  Brussels ;  2)  Boucher  and  hit 
chapel  in  do. ;  3)  the  Luth.  cong.  in  do. ;  4)  the  An- 
glican churches.  They  have  four  pastors,  two  in  Brus- 
sels, one  in  Ostend,  Antwerp,  ana  Bruges ;  each  re- 
ceives 2000  tt.  annually  from  the  state.  The  Kv.  Sob 
in  Brussels  has  5  stations :  1)  at  Oenval,  2)  Patnrage% 
3)  Ijabanverie  and  Mons,  4)  Toaraay,  5)  I<i«|fc 
Helfferich  puts  down  the  Protestant  population  for 
1848  at  25,000,  and  ascribes  the  rapid  increase  sinoe 

1835  to  the  teal  of  the  Ev.  Soc.,  which  bad  10  scboolj 
in  1346.  The  Bible  Soc,  in  spite  of  oil  opposition,  bu 
circulated  more  than  100,000  copies  of  the  Bible: 
20,64«  in  1888-9  alone. 
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uA  was  eonspicuons  for  the  beat  of  devotton  and  | 
usterit;  of  life  which  Loyola  hod  breathed  into 
it^  atood  Laioez.  Its  peculiar  theolaj^  had  not  | 
pt  been  developed,  and  no  one  anticipated  that 
degeneracy  which,  in  the  Bucceeding  century, 
&^raced  it  in  France.  Bellarmine  himself, 
lottDged  by  the  mysticiam  which  characterized 
lit  Spanish  coUea^es,  was  mainly  influenced 
bj  the  old  scholastic  type  of  thought. 

PosMssed  of  an  elegant  classical  education,  he 
note  poetry  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  Italian 
lueasse,  and  composed  the  hymns  well  known 
u  the  Bomish  Church :  Fater  tupemi  luminis 
ud  Spiritu3  edti  dominator  axis.  In  no  long 
time  he  was  requested  by  his  superiors  to  teach 
Belles  Lettres,  Astronomy,  and  Rhetoric,  and  to 
tiplain  the  treatises  of  the  Qreek  orators.  At 
Psdoa,  in  the  years  1567  and  1568,  where  he 
CDJoyed  the  instructions  of  teachers  who  pro- 
ftised  the  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  stu- 
died this  noble  science.  Though  not  ordained, 
ht  excelled  in  the  art  of  preaching.  At  Geneva, 
!a  1570,  be  received  consecration  to  the  priest- 
hood at  the  bands  of  Bishop  Cornelias  Janse- 
sius  (the  elder).  Having  been  sent  to  Louvain 
bj  the  superior  of  the  Order,  Francis  of  Borgia, 
h  1569,  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  sum  of  St. 
Ibomss,  which,  together  with  his  Latin  sermons, 
guned  for  him  a  wide-spread  reputation.'  Ilere 
tlso  be  studied  and  taught  Ilebrew.  In  his 
Hebrew  grammar'  he  sought  to  simplify  its 
dtssification.  No  one  could  deny  that  h$  pos- 
Mased  an  extraordinary  talent  for  teaching, 
vhikt  the  oleaxness  of  his  mind  was  so  brilliant 
ttst  bis  manuscripto  needed  no  correction. 
During  bis  eoyoum  in  the  Netherlands,  as  his 
text-book  on  the  history  of  Christian  Literature 
iiuws,  be  mast  have  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  oharch-iathers  and  the  medi- 
insl  authors.* 

_  Whilst  in  LooTun,  he  oombattcd  the  proposi- 
tims  of  Baius,  which  had  been  censured  by  the 
pap^  authorities.  Not  far  removed  in  his  own 
MQTictioos  from  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  and 
Thomas,  he  waged  this  polemical  warfare  in  a 
■Ud,  conciliatory  tone,  whilst  his  modesty  in- 
duced him  to  write  nnder  an  anonymous  title. 
TboQgh  not  personally  acqnainted  with  the 
leading  divines  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the 
Netherlands,  his  seven  years'  sojourn  in  this 
Mantry,  daring  which  time  he  acquired  a  know- 
kdge  of  the  peculiar  Protestant  controversy  as 
ituere  obtained,  formed  an  important  epoch  in 
Us  life.  He  survived  the  war  which  Alva's 
Mign  of  terror  had  occasioned,  but,  on  the  ap- 
poacb  of  William   of  Orange,  together  with 


'  Cmciom*  JUi6t(a«  Lovanii,  CoL  161S.  Venet.  1617, 
•lao  in  VL  roL  of  the  Opera. 

'  Itutitrttiooet  Unguaa  ktbraieaa  et  txereilatio  gram- 
Mliea  in  Pa.  34.    Rom.  1578. 

'  Dc  tcriptoribia  ecektiaiiieU  adj.  indieihiu  tt  br*vi 
t^noologia,  Rom.  1613,  4to.  Bellumine  handed  over 
tk«  oompletton  of  the  work  to  hia  colleague  Sirmond. 
Ubbeoi  aad  Oadin  hare  pabllahed  additiona  to  it. 

*  The  two  flrat  Tola,  appeared  at  Rome  in  1581  aod 
lUi;  the  third  in  li»3.  la  Ingolatadt,  Lyona, 
'nice,  and  Pragne,  they  were  repabliahed.  Ibe 
•sthor  bimaelf  added  a  Correetoriam. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  tbe  proper 
Mtrine  and  tendency  of  Roman  Catholicism  may  be 
>wt  clearly  aeen  in  BeUarmine  tfaaa  la  Beisaat  aod 


other  Catbdio  divines,  made  good  bis  escape  to 
Douay. 

On  bis  return  to  bis  home  with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  which  had  been  onder> 
mined  by  study  and  asceticism,  Gregory  XIII. 
imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  lecturing  on  the 
controversies  in  tbe  newly-established  Collegium 
Romanum.  For  twelve  years  be  labored  in  this 
capacity,  and  composed  his  disptUationa  de  con- 
Irovernis  ckrisiianae  Jidei  adverms  hujm  tern- 
poria  haereticoa* — a  work  which  won  for  him  tbe 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  polemical  author 
of  tbe  Romish  Church,  and  the  mqst  learned 
theologian  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  A  product  of 
the  religious  and  scientific  revival  which  began 
with  tbe  year  1540  in  tbe  Catholic  communion, 
and  as  important  fur  dogmatics  as  were  the 
Annals  of  Baronius  —  a  cardinal  colleague  of 
Bellarmine  —  for  Church  history,  this  treatise 
embraces  in  four  parts  all  the  points  in  dispute, 
which,  supported  by  all  the  learning  the  age 
could  tSori,  are  therein  discussed  with  tbe  must 
complete  thoroughness.  As  Ranke  shows' (Hist, 
of  the  Popes,  I.  p.  488),  upon  these  Controvo 
sies  are  impressed  tbe  lineaments  of  the  age  ia 
which  they  were  born.  The  classic  form  and 
elegance,  which  with  tbe  opening  of  that  period 
had  been  regarded  as  the  most  important  feature 
of  every  literary  production,  was  now  subordi- 
nated to  the  desire  of  accumulntiog  materials 
and  of  acquiring  the  most  extensive  erudition. 
In  imitation  of  the  old  scholastics,  writers  now 
sought  to  traverse  the  whole  circle  of  human' 
learning,  and  to  impress  it  into  the  service  of 
theology.  The  bounds  of  knowledge  wero 
amazingly  enlarged.  In  many  respects  the  loci 
theologtci  of  Job.  Oerhard  form  the  parallel  of 
Bellarmine's  Controversies.  What  Bussuet  and 
Mobler  were  to  their  respective  ages  Bellarmine 
was  to  bis.  Though  not  equal  to  them  in 
point  of  riobness  of  spirit,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions,' without  which  the  great  polemical  authors 
of  the  modern  period  could  not  have  constructed 
their  works.  Almost  perfect  in  tbe  arrangement 
of  his  subjects  and  the  clearness  of  bis  logic, 
his  account  of  the  views  and  arguments  of  Pro- 
testants was  so  full  and  accurate  that  fur  a  long 
time  the  circulation  of  bis  book  in  Italy  met 
with  little  encouragement. 

Whilst  be,  in  common  with  the  adherents  of 
his  party,  denied  the  Evangelical  doctrine,  ha 
had  no  sympathy  with  that  vulgar  spirit  which 
substitutes  abuse  for  argument.  His  writings, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  learned  and  pious 
men  who  illustrated  the  Romish  Church  in  hi* 
day,  show  that  between  tbem  and  tbe  defenders 

MoUer.    Bellarmine  ia  oatapoken  and  without  die- 
gniie ;  be  indolges  neither  in  palliations  nor  in  con- 
.cealmenta;  nor  does  he  take  any  paina  to  show  the 
points  of  agreement  Iwtween  Romaniara  and  Protest- 
antism, or  to  diminish  as  mnob  aa  posaible  the  dilfer- 
I  eneea  that  obtain  between  them.    lie  does  not  attempt 
I  to  plant  tbe  Romiab  dogmas  on  a  philosopbioal  basis. 
I  Bossnet  gives  as  an  account  of  bis  own  Romanism, 
i  and  of  that  which  fonnd  favor  with  the  coltivated  por- 
tion of  the  French  clergy ;  MSbler  also  girea  as  ad 
aooonnt  of  bia  own   Romanism,  and  of  that  whiob, , 
inspired  by  Protestant  science,  obtained  among  the' 
theologians  of  Qsrmany.    Bellarmine  ia  the  beat  and 
purest  sonroe  for  the  kaowledge  of  symbolic,  normal 
Bofitan  Cathellsiaia. 
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of  tlie  GTftngelical  doctrine  bad  intervened  a 
thick  cloud,  \rbich,  obscaring  the  vision  of  both, 
prevented  all  —  a  few  excepted  —  from  arriving 
at  a  mntanl  understanding.  Though  approxi- 
mating very  closely  in  all  that  regarded  the  sub- 
Btance  of  religion,  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
imagined  an  impassable  gulf  between  them- 
selves. Like  unto  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
Babel,  a  fatality  seems  to  have  rested  on  Chris- 
tendom. In  this  way  we  may  palliate  the  guilt 
of  those  who,  like  Bellarmine,  widened  the 
breach. 

The  Controversies  having  been  published  at 
Borne  (1581-93),  Protestant  theologians  vied 
with  each  other  in  replying  to  an  attack  which 
the  Romanists  welcomed  with  a  song  of  triumph. 
Among  these  the  most  important,  on  the  side  of 
the  Lutherans,  were  Martin  Chemnitz  (in  exa- 
fnen  eoneilii  Trideniini),  and  John  Gerhard's 
Reply ;  ■  of  the  Reformed,  Chamier's  panstratia 
eatnoliea.* 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1590,  down  to 
which  time  Bellarmine  had  been  simply  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,*  he  found  himself  a  recipient 
of  the  highest  honors  Rome  could  bestow  upon 
him.  Sixtns  V.  and  Clement  Till,  were  the 
two  Popes  whose  sagacity  discerned  his  won- 
derful capacities  for  the  advancement  of  their 
designs.  In  an  age  when  the  revival  of  asceti- 
cism at  the  papal  court  strengthened  the  con- 
viction that  the  Pope  possessed  by  divine  right 
the  same  power  which  Gregory  YIl.  and  Innocent 
III.  had  exercised;  when  the  medisfival  spirit, 
which  combined  in  a  truly  remarkable  manner 
the  earnestness  of  the  ascetic  life,  the  inspiration 
of  a  lofty  faith,  and  the  skill  of  diplomacy ;  when 
circumstances  seemed  to  favor  the  restoration 
of  the  glory  Rome  once  bad:  in  an  age' like  this, 
Bellarmine  was  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits  that 
directed  its  progress. 

Henry  III.  having  been  murdered  in  the  year 
1589,  when  religious  feuds  distracted  France, 
Sixtus  V.  dispatched  Bellarmine,  in  the  capacity 
of  theologian  to  the  legate  Gaetano,  to  the  League 
at  Paris  to  take  part  in  the  controversy  there 
carried  on  with  the  Protestants.  Clement  VIII. 
selected  him  to  be  his  own  theological  adviser, 
and  examiner  of  the  bishops,  and  nonored  him 
with  the  purple  in  1599.  Though  not  anxious 
(o  support  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  in  obedience 
to  the  imperative  command  of  the  Pope,  he  as- 
sumed it.  Sixtns  v.,  who  seemed  desirous  of 
hearing  the  truth,  found  in  Bellarmine  a  ooun- 
sellor  who  shrank  not  from  the  fulfilment  of  his 
duty.  The  long  vacancy  of  the  bishoprics ;  the 
appointment  of  unworthy  prelates,  which  bene- 
fitted the  bishops,  but  was  an  injury  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  absence  of  pastors  from  their  flocks ; 


'  Jo.  Oerhard,  Bellarminns  ifMtiimt  tntit,  etc,  J«o. 
1S31-33,  IIL  4to. 

*  Fntnkt  1627,  &o.  in  S  voli.  foL  For  the  AoU-Bel- 
Isrmlne  writings  of  Sam.  Hab«r,  Jo.  Ad.  8ohers«r, 
Conr.  Vorat,  Qe.  Albrecht,  Am.  Polanoi,  Jo.  Croeins, 
QuiL  Amelias,  Wbitakerus,  Balth.  Heissner,  Lodw. 
Iincius  and  Christ  Korthol^  se«  Nieeron,  Memoirs  of 
distingaisfaed  men,  pub.  bj  F.  E.  Rambaeb,  XIX.  Tb. 
Halle,  17i9,  p.  129,  Ao.  Bellarmine  ohallenged  to  the 
contest  the  theologiaat  of  WHrtemberg,  in  a  sharp 
attack  upon  the  Book  of  Conoord  and  Jaeob  AndreK: 
Judieiam  d»  libra,  qwM  Luiktrani  voooHt  comordiafi, 
JmgoUl.  1687. 


clerical  polygamy,  t,  e.  the  plurality  of  benefices,  ^ 
on  the  part,  particularly,  of  the  cardinals ;  the 
easy  transfer  of  bishops  and  their  resignation 
on  indefensible  grounds;  th^e  were  the  points 
in  the  papal  government  which  he,  supported  by 
Clement  VIII.,  sought  to  rectify. 

Clement  himself  consecrated  him  bishop,  and 
placed  him  over  the  archbishopric  of  Capos, 
1602,  where  he  subjected  the  clergy  and  monas- 
teries to  a  wholesome  discipline,  and  labored  to 
remove  some  exa^erations  which  had  crept 
into  th^  worship  of  Mary.  His  view  of  abiihop's 
office  may  be  found  in  a  'letter  written  to  his 
nephew.*  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  reduce  to 
practice  the  neglected  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  de  reformalione,  and  to  remove  such  tbin^ 
as  might  justly  give  offence.  Nor  did  he  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  in  his  de  gemitu  columbae,  that  the 
degeneracy  of  the  cler^  was  a  fact  worthy  of 
the  lamentations  of  Christians. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1605,  Leo  XI.  and 
Paul  V.'were  elevated  to  the  Papal  chwr.  In 
both  conclaves,  Bellarmine  was  among  the  candi- 
dates for  that  high  office.  As  cardinal,  he  coidd 
not  be  ohareed  with  nepotism ;  he  refused  all 
presents,  and  made  a  vow  that,  if  elected  Pope 
— which  he  did  not  desire  —  be  would  not  seek 
to  enrich  his  relatives.  Personally,  he  was  ro' 
garded  as  the  worthiest  candidate,  but  fear  of 
the  increasing  strength  of  his  Order  defeated  hii 
election. 

Paiil  y.  retained  him  in  Borne.  Tme  to  hii 
principles,  he  resigned  the  archbishopric  of 
Capua,  the  duties  of  which  he  could  no  longer 
discharge.  In  no  long  time  he  was  called  upon 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Papacy  a^nat  tbt 
encroachments  of  the  civil  power.  The  gun- 
powder explosion  having  been  detected  in  Sag* 
land,  and  punished,  James  I.  issued  severe  en- 
aotments  against  the  Romanists.  Under  pain  of 
the  heaviest  penalties  they  were  forced  to  takt 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  swear  that  the 
Pope  bad  no  right  to  depose  kings,  and  tkat 
such  an  opinion  was  impious,  h«:ettcal,  and 
damnable.  Against  Blackwall,  who,  in  the  hot 
of  a  papal  brief,  subscribed  the  oath,  BellarmiM 
drew  his  pen,  whilst  the  king  himself  as  defauaf 
Jidei,  supposed  it  his  duty  to  take  pari  m  tbt 
controversy.' 

About  tne  same  time  began  the  oontrovern 
with  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice,  in  wfaieb 
Baronius  and  Bellarmine  defended  the  rights  of 
the  Church  M^inst  Paolo  Sarpi,  who  maintained 
those  of  the  State.*  The  chief  theologian  of  the 
Ultramontane  system,  he  advanced  those  prin- 
ciples which  directly  contradict  the  QaUieaDiipi 
of  Bossnet  and  others.'  In  the  oontrovsriieS|Jn 
his  widely  circulated  Catechism,  in  the  histoii' 


■  Daring  the  reign  of  Greg.  XIV.  he  laboied  *t  tbd 
impiorement  of  the  Siztine  Vulgate,  the  prcfiv»  of, 
which  is  firom  his  pen. 

*  Admonitlo  ad  Spiseopam  Theaaensem,  nepotsB 
sonm,  qoae  necessaria  sint  epifoopo,  qni  vers  isletaB 
soam  aetemam  in  tato  ponere  velit.  In  the  ibrm  ofaa 
Appendix  to  the  Book,  d»  ojfficio  prinaipit  drutwx^ 
CoL  161«,  IJmo. 

'  See  Lingard,  History  of  England. 

*  S«*  Smkt,  Hist  of  Popes,  II.,  p,  Xlf,  nn- 

'  See  AbM  Taiartnd,  in  the  Art  Betlomine  b  tk* 
AtiynvU*  Unit*r$M*,  vol.  IV.,  Pori^  1811. 
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(d  (re«ti«e  de  tramHatume  Imperii  Bomani  a 
Orach  ad  Francos  against  Matthias  Flacias, 
tnd  psrticnlarly  in  big  writing  against  William 
Barclay,'  he  proposed  bis  views  toachiDg  the 

Crogatirea  of  tne  Pope  who,  in  his  judgment, 
an  indirect  authority  over  temporal  things, 
and   may  prescribe  laws    for  pnnoes.      This 

T'nion,  though  not  expressing  the  entire  mind 
Siztus  v.,  occasioned  the  suppression  of  Bar- 
eliy's  work  in  Paris  and  Venice.  He  supposed 
•Ito  that  princes  received  their  power  from  the 
(hoice,  or  election  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
people  were  boaad  to  conduct  the  choice  under 
the  patronaee  of  the  Pope.  In  this  respect, 
however,  Bellarmine  did  not  go  as  far  as  the 
Spanish  Jesuit  Mariana.* 

The  most  rigid  Bomanists,  however,  of  our 
time,  are  disposed  to  regard  these  views  as  the 
peculiar  product  of  the  middle  ages.'  How 
erroneous  soever  they  may  be,  their  rise,  or  re- 
vival  in  the  age  of  Bellarmine  is  easy  of  espla- 
natioo.  The  Bomish  powers,  Spain,  France, 
and  Qermany,  had  acquired  an  ascendency 
which  threatened  the  independence  and  unity 
of  the  Church,  whilst  the  episcopate  in  these 
Mimtries  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  it. 
IleDce  arose  the  necessity  for  a  central  power. 
It  was  not  a  political  motive  simply  that  induced 
Bellarmine  thus  to  assert  the  position  of  the 
Pope,  bat  the  firm  conviction  that  the  papacy 
wu  a  divinely  prescribed  arrangement  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  Church.  This  error 
had  been  for  a  long  time  generally  received,  and, 
instead  of  confiding  io  the  guidance  and  imme- 
diate presence  of  Christ,  they  had  been  taught 
to  trust  in  a  -visible  head  armed  with  temporal 
power. 

Bellarmine  mnst  be  held  responsible  for  his 
•hare  of  the  general  guilt  involved  in  the  perae- 
cntion  and  religions  war  which  resulted  from 
this  secQlarisation  of  the  Church.  To  his  honor, 
however,  be  it  said,  that,  as  an  individual,  he 
loved  not  cruelty,  but  desired  peace.  He  warned 
his  enemy,  Sarpi,  of  machinations  against  bis 
life,  and  in  tbe  College  of  Cardinals  merer  found 
in  him  an  advocate,  whilst  he  bore  injuries  with 
beeoaing  disnitr. 

As  in  Italy,  during  the  lifetime  of  Luther,  it 
Ms  reported  that  he  had  died  a  horrible  death, 
•0  in  Oermanj,  during  the  lifetime  of  Bellarmine, 
•a"authentio  and  true  account  of  the  melan- 
dioly  death  of  Robert  Bellarmine,"  was  pub- 
fished.  Disguised  in  a  strange  dress  —  so  the 
Itory  ran  -r-  Uie  Jesuit,  in  order  to  confess  his 
lias,  had  gone  to  Loretto,  but,  not  receiving 
tbsolotion,  fell  into  a  fit  of  despair  in  which  the 
devil  came  and  captured  his  soul. 

In  hia  old  age,  Bellarmine  presided  for  four 
Jt»n  over  the  bishopric  of  Montepulciano,  and 
'devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  support  and 
reformation  of  cloisters.    Enfeebled  by  infirmi- 


'  JDtptlntmU  Mtsuiij  Poutijfeu  i»  rthut  temp«ratilmt 
AMfni  OuiL  Banlaiam,  Som.  I6I0. 8v«.  William  Bar- 
«<■»,  of  Aberde«n,  a  follower  of  Mary  Staart,  a  lawyer 
aid  a  BomaoUt,  lived  io  Franee,  wrote  against  tbe 
I«H<>*  and  it*  demoeratio  priociplea,  as  Cavored  by  the 
Pop*.    Died.  Ittt.    8m  Bay  la's  Diet 

NotwithstaBding  Bcllannino's  errors  on  tliese  points, 
Ui  trtatis*  de  afina  primeipit  Okrittiani  ad  Wladit- 
•••■  Sigitwuindi  UL    PoUmiae  tt  Siueia*  refii  JUium, 


ties  he  retired  to  the  Jesait  Collega  of  San  An- 
drea at  Rome,  where  he  passed  four  weeks  of 
each  year  in  the  quiet  exercises  of  devotion.  Here 
he  composed  his  devotional  treatises,  de  tepUm 
verbis  Ckristi,  de  ascensione  mentis  in  Jkum, 
de  gemiiu  columbae,  de  aetema  felicUate  sancto- 
rum and  tbe  ars  bene  moriendi.  Here,  too,  he 
died,  lamented  by  all,  partioularlv  by  the  poor, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  Sept.  27,  l621.'«  The 
apostolic  simplicity  and  disinterestedness  of  hia 
life  commanded  universal  admiration ;  the  peo- 
ple regarded  him  as  a  saint,  and,  during  the 
pontificates  of  Urban  YIL,  Innocent  XL,  and 
Benedict  XIV.,  several  attempts  were  made  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  canonization,  which 
were  impeded  by  a  regard  for  France  and  the 
increasing  hatred  entertained  by  tbe  Romanists 
of  the  18th  century  against  the  Order  of  Jesuits. 
His  autobiography,  written  in  1613,  in  obedience 
to  the  wish  of  Mntius  Vitellescus,  Superior  of  tbe 
Jesuits,  became  in  the  hands  of  the  Jeeuit,  Jacob 
Fuliffottus,  the  main  source  of  his  biography 
which  appeared  in  Italian,  (Rome,  1624, 4to).  in 
Latin,  by  Sylvester  Petva  Sanctae  (Leudii,  1629, 
4to^,  and  in  French,  by  Petrus  Morinus,  (1628, 
4to),and  Job.  Morinus,  (1635, 8vo).  The  mani- 
fest purpose  of  tbe  author,  whose  panegyric  lee- 
sens  the  historical  value  of  tbe  book,  was  to  fur- 
nish the  material  for  the  canonization  of  Bellar- 
mine, of  whom  he  tells  many  wonderful  cures  and 
prophecies.  His  portrait  bespeaks  a  manly,  ar- 
dent character,  and  a  zeal  moaerated  by  habitual 
self-contro).  This  excepted,  his  appearance  was 
not  prepossessing;  a  short  neck,  and  small 
figure.  The  biographies  also  of  Daniel  Bartoli 
[de  vit.  Bdl.  Rom.  1677,  4to),  ani  NicFrizon  (la 
vie  du  Card.  Bell.  Nancy,  1708, 4to),  were  designed 
as  mere  eulogies.  Bayle  in  the  Diction,  hist,  et 
crit.,  Hiceron,  in  XIX.  vol.  of  memoirs  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  O.  E.  Petri,  in  Ersch  k 
Qruber's  Enoycl.,  YII.,  furnish  literary  notices. 
A  complete  ed.  of  B.'s  works  appeared  at 
Cologne,  1619, 7  vols.  fol.  Most  ods.  of  the  Con- 
troversies contain  selections  of  his  minor  works. 
None  of  the  recent  writers  upon  B.  seem  to  have 
seen  the  Autobiogr. ;  it  is  not  supposed  to  be 
printed.  But  we  have  been  assured  that  it  is 
contained  in  that  rare  work:  Yolo  del  Card. 
Passionei  al  Papa  Bened.  XIV.  nella  causa  della 
beatijieaz.  d.  Card.  Bettarm.,  Venexia,  but  only 
in  the  ed.  of  1763.     Thiersch. — Ermentrout. 

BellB. — ^Large  bells  were  invented  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  neither  Jews,  Heathen,  nor  Mo- 
hammedans used  them.  Smaller  bells,  tiniina- 
bula,  were  indeed  common  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  (Ex.  28 :  33-35],  Greeks  and  Romans, 
at  baths.  See.  During  sacrifices  xi!>&<artf  and 
lebetes  were  used.  The  first  church-bells  are 
ascribed  to  B.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  in  Campagna, 

ib.  354, 1 431),  hence  the  name,  m^  campana. 
tut  though  bis  writings  contain  full  deecrip- 


Bom,  lt09,  oontains  many  •zooUeat  things,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  wider  oirealation. 

'  So  He/elt,  Art.  Bellarmine  in  Enoyclop.  of  Wetier 
Si  Weite. 

*  Tbe  anecdote  that,  when  dying,  he  l>equeathed  half 
of  bis  sonl  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  half  to  Christ,  is 
not  snffioiently  autbentieated  to  l>e  believed.  Bagle  in 
Diet.  s.  v.,  who  got  it  firom  Andita*  Oarolu;  Memorabi- 
Ua  EeolesiasUea,  p.  iZi, 
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tioDs  of  his  charcbes,  we  find  no  annsion  to  \rhat 
we  call  bells.  SmftUer  belU  were  also  called 
Hdlae  (o  abort,  whilst  in  Nola  the  o  is  long),  and 
eampana  is  most  probably  derived  from  Aa 
campanvm,  which  Pliny  praises,  end  which  was 
oarly  preferred  for  bells.  The  derivation  from 
campru  is  inadmissible.  It  is  natural  to  snppoM 
that  they  gradually  grew,  into  their  mooem 
shape  and  sise,  and  were  substituted  in  calling 
worshippers  together,  for  th«  Ounor  or  iuba. 
Sabianut,  the  suceesset  of  Qregoiy  I.,  is  said 
first  to  have  used  them  for  pablio  worship  in 
604  (Thus  I^lyd.  Virgiliu*,  who  still  calls  them 
imiiuabula).  In  France,  in  610,  the  load  tones 
of  the  bells  on  St.  Stephen's  frighted  the  army 
of  Cluthair  from  Sens.  Bells  came  into  more 
general  use  under  Charlemagne.  The  excellent 
pell  (campanum  opiimum)  for  the  dome  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  was  finished  at  that  time  by  Monk 
Sancho.  The  East,  however,  did  not  adopt  b«lU 
until  several  centuries  later.  About  8i^0,  Dake 
Ursus,  of  Venice,  presented  twelve  large  brass 
bells  to  the  Qreek  Emperor  (Michael  or  Basil), 
who  erected  a  steeple  for  them  beside  St.  Sophia's, 
in  CuDstoDtinople.  But  as  the  Mohammedans 
opposed  their  introduction,  Christians  were  oom> 
pelled  to  use  the  old  aytoaiSyifOD  and  aijfuut*(ii¥. 
The  Russians  have  always  admired  them — only, 
instead  of  ringing  them  by  swinging,  they  are 
permanently  fixed,  and  struck  with  a  movable 
bammer.  In  the  Latin  Church  they  are  uni- 
versally used,  and  for  various  purposes.  Hence 
the  ancient  distich : 

Imido  verutn  Dtum,  pkbem  voco,  eongrego  CUrum, 
De/uuetot  ploro,  nimbum  (ot.  pttttm)  /ago,  /ataqiu 
konorot 

For  the  protection  of  bells,  and  to  have  them 
beard  to  better  advantage,  steeple*  were  built, 
first  alongside  of  churches,  and  afterwards  with 
the  churches.  Bells  seem  to  have  been  oonse- 
ornted  at  an  early  date,  for  in  Charlemagne's 
Capit.  of  787,  we  find  the  prohibition :  vi  chccae 
nou  baptizenttir.  The  old  liturgies  of  the  Romish 
Church  contain  a  form  of  consecration, -which 
night  be  called  a  Baptismus,  as  it  directs  the 
priest  to  wash  the  bell  with  water,  anoint  it  with 
oil,  and  mark  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity.  Nanus  were  given  to  bells 
as  early  as  968,  when  (according  to  Baroniue) 
Jnhn  XIII.  called  the  great  bell  of  the  Lateran 
Church,  Rome,  after  himself.  The  bells  were 
rung  for  prayei  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening. 
The  last  are  also  called  the  Ave  Maria  bells,  the 
gec'ind  the  prayer — and  Turk's-bells,  I)e9au8e 
CalixluB  III.  ordered  them  (1457)  to  be  rung  as 
a,  security  against  the  dreaded  Osmans,  who  con- 
sidered bells  their  most  dangerous  foes.  In 
consequence  of  the  expensiveness  of  brass  bells, 
iron  or  steel  bars,  or  triangles,  were  sometimes 
used,  but  never  met  with  much  favor.  Chimes 
of  bells  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  ponstituted 
of  several  bells,  so  modulated  in  tone  as  to  har- 
monize with  each  other,  (See  Eggers,  de  orig. 
ek  nomine  campanarum  ;  Augusti,  Denkw.  XI. ; 
Binkrim.  Denkw. IV. l;AU,i. kirchl.  Gottesd.) 

GRiJNEISXN.* 

BeMazzar  (Dan.  5  :  9,  and  7  :  1)  was  the 
son  of  Nebuohadneuar,  (aooording  to  Baruoh 
1 :  11, 12,  bis  Bucoesaof)  and  the  iMt  Chaldean 


kiqg  of  Babylon,  which  was  taken  iinder  hvi 
reign  by  Cyrus  and  his  nnele  Cyaxares,  called 
Darius  in  the  Bible  (Com p.  Is.  21 :  5 ;  45  :  1 ; 
46 : 1 ;  Jer.  50  :  44).  He  was  a  faaoghty,  disso* 
Inte  pusillanimous  monarch,  who  intentionally 
desecrated  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple. 
Daniel  (8 : 1)  assigns  three  years  to  his  retgn. 
Herodotus  says  that  Babylon  was  stormed  by 
night  during  a  feast  of  its  last  king,  whom  ho 
calls  Labynetus  (1,  188).  Xenopfaon  coincides 
(Cyrop.  7,  5.  IS.)  with  Herod,  and  adds  that  the 
king  himself  perished.  Herod.  (1, 188)  also  calls 
him  a  son  of  Qncen  Nitooris,  who  managed  the 
government  for  her  disscdute  son  (1, 186).  This 
agrees  with  Dan.  5  :  10.  But  the  account  of 
Baruch  and  Daniel,  which  seems  to  make  B.  the 
immediate  successor  of  Nebuohadn.,  conflicts 
with  2  Kings  25  :  27,  (Com^  Jer.  52 :  31),  which 
makes  Evilmerodach  N.'s  successor.  Still  many 
events  may  have  occurred  between  Dan.  4  ana 
5,  whieh  did  not  concern  the  prophet's  narr*- 
tive ;  and  the  later  book  of  Baruch  being  npoo- 
rypbal,  such  disagreement  is  not  remarkable. 
Lvilmerodaoh  is  also  ntuned  by  Berosus  (a  Chal- 
dean writer  in  Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  1,  20.),  aa  s 
vicious  monarch,  who  was  murdered  in  the  2d 
v.  of  his  reign  by  his  brother-in-law,  Neriglissar. 
Nerigl.  reigned  47*.,  and  after  him  l^borosoar* 
chad  d'months.  L.  was  succeeded  by  Nabonned 
(Berosus),  Labynetus  (Herod.)  or  the  Belshazzar 
of  Daniel.  As  Nebuchadni  died  (after  reigning 
43  y.)  561  B.  C,  whilst  the  storming  of  Babylon 
occurred  in  538  B.  C,  there  is  an  interval  of  23 
ys.  Of  these  Berosus  assigns  2  to  Evilmerodach, 
4  to  Neriglissar,  and  perhaps  1  to  Caborosoai* 
chad,  which  leaves  16  for  Belshaxxar.  Berosus 
says  be  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Laboros.,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  555  or  554 
B.  C,  and  was  in  the  17th  y.  of  his  reign  when 
Bw  was  stormed.  He  was  probably  a  younger 
son  of  Nebucbadn.,  as  his  mother  Nltocris  is 
called  queen,  which  she  could  be  only  as  a  wife 
of  Nebucbadn.  And  yet  Berosus  simply  styles 
him:  fu«  fuv  tx  BafiiiKuvoc,  and  Magastfaenes 
'{Euseb.  Chron.  arm.  1,  61),  says  he  had  no 
claims  to  the  throne.  Berosus,  however,  con- 
tradicts the  Bible,  Herod.,  and  Xen.,  in  other 
points.  He  says  that  Nabonned,  or  Belshaxxar, 
routed  by  Cyrus  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  refuge 
in  the  citadel  of  Borsippus,  but  soon  surrendered, 
and  was  then  (as  Magasth.  also  says)  trans- 
ferred as  vassal  governor  to  Knramania,  where 
he  died  in  peace.  Berosus  may  have  confounded 
Belsh.  with  some  other  monarch.  But  as  the 
Bible  statements  agree  with  those  of  Herod,  and 
Xen.,  and  as  Josephus  (our  only  authority  (or 
Berosus)  is  not  always  reliable,  these  statements 

fossess  the  most  critical  vslne.    Comp.  Ewald, 
sr.  Clesch.  3,  p.  85.  Vaihinger.* 

Benaiah,  son  of  Jehoiada  <tf  Kabzeel  (Josh. 
15  :  21),  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  un- 
changeably devoted  to  David's  house.  Three 
mightv  exploits  are  reported,  'by  which  he  at- 
tained to  the  rank  of  David's  chief  herors  (2  Sam. 
23  :  20-23;l Chron.  II :  2^-25 ;  oft.  jE»hwW,  Isr. 
Gesch.  2, 604 ;  Tkenius  coram.).  David  rewarded 
him  by  making  him  captain  of  his  body-guard, 
(a  post  he  previously  held  under  Saiil),  com- 
posed of  Cherethites,  and  Palethites  (2  Sam. 
8  :  18;  20  :  23).     These,  caU<^  {botmen   (run- 
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UK,  1  Sam.  22 :  17)  under  Saal  and  later  kings 

(2  Kings  10  :  25 ;   11 :  6,  13),  consisted  of  at 

W  60  men  (2  Sam.  15 : 1 ;  1  Kings  1 :  5).    Be- 

Buah's  chief  office  was  the  execution  of  the 

kJD^g  sentence  (1  Kings  2  :  25,  30,  34).    For 

Usldelity  to  Solomon  be  was  made  commander- 

BHihief  of  the  army  after  Joab's  fall  (1  Kings 

1:8;  2 :  25).      Under   David,  besides    being 

csptain  of  the  body-gnard,  he  was  commander 

of  a  dirision  of  24,(X)0  men  (1  Chron.  27 : 5,  6) ; 

the  only  difficultv  here  is  that  his  father  (and  even 

Senaiain)  is  called  a  priest.    He  was  also  made 

•  member  of  David's  Privy  Coanoil  after  Ahito- 

phel's  death' (according  to  the  tme  reading  of 

1  Kings  1 ;  1  Chron.  27  :  34.  cfr.  Movers  Unters. 

aber  Cbronik,  261).    Thus  Benaiab  gradually 

low  to  the  highest  office  in  the  kingdom.   Others 

of  the  same  name  are  mentioned :  1)  in  Jndg. 

12: 15:2Sam.23:30;2)lCbron.  15:18,20,24;! 

16 :  5  ;  3)  2  Chron.  31 :  13 ;  4)  Ezek.  11 :  1,  13 ; 

6)  Ezra  10  :  25,  43.  Vaihinqkb.*' 

Benedict  I-ZIT. — L  (Botiomt),  soooeeded 
John  III.,  May,  573.  Under  him  Italy  suffered 
from  the  invasions  of  the  Longobards  (begun  in 
568),  and  a  great  &mine.  The  Greek  Emp. 
Jostin  (who  held  Romagna  as  a  province,  and 
die  Romish  Bishop  as  his  vassal)  sent  barley 
from  Egypt  to  relieve  the  Italians.  Benedict  died 
578.  Rul.  Diac.  de  gest.  Longob.  II.  10 ;  Aims- 
loM.  BibL  de  Yitis  rom.  Pontif.  63  (in  Muratvti 
Script,  rer.  i(aL  L  1,  429,  III.  1, 133).— IL  snc- 
eeisor  of  Leo  IL  Jane  684-685,  endeavored  to 
have  the  decisions  of  the  so-called  6th  CEcum. 
Coaneil  acknowledged  in  Spain.  He  was  pro- 
Iwbly  prompted  to  this  by  his  friendly  relations 
with  CoMtant.  Pogonatut,  who,  besides  abrogar 
ting  (under  Agatho)  the  fee  paid  to  the  Emperor 
hj  newly  elected  Popes,  had  conceded  to  Bene- 
dict ut  pertona,  qui  eteettu/ueril  ad  sedem  Apo»- 
ioL,  t  vutigio  alisque  tarditatt  Pantifex  ordinetur. 
Hie  impenal  prerogative  was  not  thereby  relin- 
<|iiiabed,  but  merely  the  evil  of  official  delays 
obviated.  Sobsequent  emperors,  however,  did 
not  regard  the  concession.  As  a  further  token 
of  regard  Const  sent  Benedict  locks  of  his  sons' 
b«ir,  thus  making  him  their  adopted  father. 
His  anniversary,  as  St.,  is  May  7  (Ancuicu.  Vitt. 
82,  in  Muratori;  Walch,  Hist.  d.  rom.  Ptlbste; 
Acta  Sanct.,  to.).— ILL  856-858,  was  at  first 
oppoaed  by  the  Antipope  Anastasiiu.  He  is 
eniefiy  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  private 
oharacter  and  bis  liberality  (Ancutas.  &e.  in 
MuraUyrU  *c.,  HL  1, 247,  sqa.).  —IV.  900-903, 
Kved  during  the  political  distractions,  which 
ensued  upcm  the  fall  of  the  Carlovinnan  em- 
pire. Berengar  of  Friaul  was  contendmg  with 
Lewis  of  Provence  for  the  crown  of  Italy.  As 
Berengar  had  forfeited  his  influence  in  Italy  by 
defeating  the  Hungarians,  Benedict  favored 
laewis,  and  even  crowned  him  emperor  in  Feb., 
90L  This  cost  Benedict  his  life  in  903 ;  two 
Tears  later  Lewis  was  deposed  and  imprisoned 
(Schlosser^Kriegk,  TL  36 ;  Muratori,  Qesch.  Ital., 
V.  288,  Ac.).— V.  When  John  XII.  broke  his 
'faith  with  Otto  I.  (whom  he  called  to  Italy  (960) 
to  free  him  from  tne  yoke  of  Berengar  II.),  and 
entered  into  a  league  with  Berengar,  Otto  de- 


'  Vrmfro  "^  aooordiag  to  the  tme  rtsdiog,  1  Sam. 
it:  14;  3  Sun.  2S:  23. 
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posed  him  and  appointed  Leo  YIII.  in  his  stead. 
Otto  being  in  Kome  upon  this  occasion,  Leo 
issued  a  iormal  commendation  of  him  (Conaii- 
tutio  Leonis),  and  the  citizens  made  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  would  never  again  choose  or  con- 
secrate  a  pope  without  the  Emperor's  consent. 
And  yet  after  the  death  of  John  XII.  (964),  and 
the  expulsion  of  Leo  VIII.  from  Rome,  they 
forthwith  elected  Benedict.  They  indeed  asked 
Otto's  approval,  but  he  replied  that  he  would 
rather  lose  his  crown  than  assent  to  Leo's  eject- 
ment. Otto  blockaded  Rome,  and  forced  the  city 
to  surrender.  Benedict  was  deposed,  and  taken 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  died  in  965.  His  death 
put  an  end  to  the  negotiations  for  his  return  to 
Rome,  which  were  commenced  after  Leo's  de* 
mise  (Luitprand  in  Muratori,  Sus.,  II.  1,  475, 
&o. ;  Murat.  Oesch.  It.  V. ;  Banke,  Jahrb.  d. 
dentsoh.  Reichs,  &e.,  I.  3,  93,  &o. ;  Vehte,  Otto 
d.  6r.  &c.,  1835,  p.  324,  &o.).— VI.  was  also 
elected  under  Otto,  972.  But  upon  Otto's  death 
(973)  the  Tuscan  party,  which  had  been  kept 
down  by  Otto  with  great  difficulty,  again  took 
courage.  Creseentius,  a  grandson  of  the  noto- 
rious Theodora,  excited  an  insurrection,  in  which 
Benedict  was  seized,  imprisoned  and  strangled,  * 
974  {Muratori  as  above.). — VII.  previously  B. 
of  Sutri,  was  elected  in  975  by  Otto  II.'s  influ- 
ence. As  grandson  of  Alberich  of  Tuscany  he 
enjoyed  ^at  influence.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
Monastenee,  and  had  a  qniet  reign, f  983  (Mura- 
tori, &o.).— Vm.  also  descended  from  the  Dukes 
of  Tuscany  (in  whose  family  the  papacy  now  be- 
came hereditary  for  a  short  period),  was  chosen 
in  1012,  bat  in  the  same  year  was  driven  from 
Rome  by  Antipope  Gregory,  and  fled  to  Henry 
IL,  King  of  the  Saxons.  Henry  restored  him 
to  Rome  in  1014,  and  received  the  imperiiil 
crown  at  Benedict's  bands.  Gflaber  Rudolph 
relates  that  Benedict  invented  the  imperial  em- 
blem in  the  form  of  an  apple  surmouiitpd  with 
a  cross,  (Hist,  sui  temp.  I.  5,  in  Duchesne  IV.). 
Henry  confirmed  the  grant  of  his  predecessors 
to  the  papal  chair,  and  added  some  new  privi-. 
leges.  The  source,  however,  is  spurious,  in 
Jfatm  S.  Conee.  CM.  XIX.  331,  sqq.  Comp. 
Muratori,  G.  Ital.  VI.  84,  &o,).  This  pope  was 
forced  into  warlike  undertakines  by  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Saracens  into  Italy,  and  of  the 
Normans  into  Apulia.  He  went  to  Henry  II. 
and  besought  his  aid,  which  Henry  rendered. 
During  this  visit  the  Pope  also  consecrated  the 
principal  church  of  the  See  of  Bamberg.  Henry 
received  him  with  almost  idolatrous  ceremonies, 
and  thus  invested  the  papacy  with  greater  in- 
fluence than  was  granted  by  the  Isidorian  De- 
cretals, as  Schlosser  justly  remarks  (Kriegk, 
VI.  138).  Benedict  (and  Henry  II.)  f  1024, 
(Muratori,  &o.  VL;  CtVaeter  II.  83.).— IX., 
another  son  of  Alberich  of  Tuscany,  who  spent 
large  sums  to  secure  hie  elevation.  He  took 
the  chair  in  his  10-12  th.  year,  1033,  and  defiled 
it  with  robbery,  murder,  licentiousness,  and 
every  other  vice.  In  1044  he  was  driven  from 
Rome,  and  Sylvester  HI.  chosen.  But  aided 
by  his  relatives  he  soon  returned,  and  banished 
and  banned  Sylvester.  He  could  not  lone, 
however,  escape  universal  detestation.  He  sou 
his  office  to  Arohpresbyter  John  Gratianus,  who 
aisomed  the  tiUe  of  Ongptj  YL   Bat  Sylvester 
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refused  to  yield:  the  Cbaroh  had  two  heads. 
Henry  III.  interposed.  At  the  Synod  of  Latri 
Gregory  and  Sylvester  were  both  set  aside,  and 
B.  Saidgar  of  Bamberg  chosen.  But  be  died  in 
1047.  Benedict  again  seized  the  chair,  held  it 
a  half  year,  but  in  1048  fled  before  Damasos  II., 
and  died  in  retirement,  no  better  than  he  had 
lived,  1056  (XurcUori  YL;  Glaber  Rndolph 
IV. ;  Th.  Mittler,  de  schism,  in  eccl.  rom.  sub 
Bened.  IX.  Turini  1835.).— Z.  Stephen  IX. 
Bhortly  before  bis  death  had  made  the  Romuis 
swear  not  to  choose  a  snooessor  until  Archdeacon 
midebrand,  (afterwards  Greg.  VII.)  retamed 
from  Germany.  They  were  bound  by  a  similar 
oath  to  Henry  III.  Nevertheless  the  Tnsoan 
party  elected  n  man  without  talent,  John,  Min- 
do  (blockhead),  styled  Benedict  X.  The  cardi- 
nals favorable  to  Hildebrand  had  to  flee.  Hilde- 
brand  secured  the  election  of  Nicolas  II.,  and 
Benedict  quietly  retired,  humbled  himself  before 
Nicolas,  and  died  1059  (Leo  Ostieruis,  in  Muror 
tori  Scr.  r.  it.  IV.  151;  Gesch.  Ital.  VI.).— XL 
Oct.,  1303 — July,  1304,  successor  of  Boniface 
VIII.  His  chief  work  was  to  relieve  what  his 
boisterous  and  ambitious  predecessor  had  lost 
*  in  his  contest  with  Philip  IV.  of  France.  Al- 
though a  Dominican  he  was  gentle  and  placable, 
and  tbus  the  more  readilr  yielded  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  prudence.  He  annulled  whatever 
Boniface  bad  done  that  was  offensive  to  Philip. 
He  also  allowed  the  Bull  Dnam  Sanctum  to  re- 
main in  force,  and  banned  Nogaret,  Sciarra 
Colonna,  "  et  quosdam  alios  rwmimtim."  Why  ? 
(See  Bonifcux  VIII.,  Muratori,  *c.  III.  1,  672 
sqq. ;  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  Ge8.-Verf.  V.  155- 
168 ;  GieteUr;  du  Pay  Hist,  du  different  etc.  207 
Bq<i.).— XIL  Dec  20,  1334— Apr.  25, 1342,  the 
third  Pope  of  Avignon,  was  a  Frenchman, 
Jacob  Foumier  of  Langnedoo,  originally  a  Cis- 
tercian monk,  and  made  cardinal  in  1327  by 
John  XXII.  In  contrast  with  his  predecessor 
he  appears  as  a  good  Pope,  liberal,  averse  to 
nepotism,  and  a  theologian.  His  dependence 
.npon  the  Kin^  of  France  dogged  his  benefioent 
schemes.  This  was  the  case  with  his  relation 
to  Germany.  The  ban  of  John  XXII  still  rested 
npon  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  longed 
for  reconciliation  with  the  church,  and  had  niter 
1330  taken  various  steps  to  secure  it  Under 
Benedict  XII.  be  renewed  tbs  attempts,  and  made 
large  concessions;  but  in  vain.  In  1338  the 
imperial  estates  and  the  German  Bishops  inter- 
oeaed  for  him.  Germany  threatened  to  tear 
loose  from  the  papacy.  Benedict  was  anzions 
to  release  Lewis',  but  feared  the  threats  of  Philip 
VI.  Germany  lost  patience.  The  Diet  of  Frank- 
fort (1338)  declared  that  the  emperor  had  done 
his  part,  and  was  now  released  from  the  interdiot. 
The  Electors,  being  instructed  to  investigate  the 
claim  of  the  Pope  to  the  right  of  deciding  who 
should  be  emp«ror,  went  to  Rhense'  (lUins), 
the  place  where  German  kings  were  anoientiy 
chosen,  and  there  bound  themselves  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  the  empire,  and  their  electoral 
rights,  and  came  to  a  decision,  which  was  sub- 
sequently regarded  as  a  settled  principle  of  the 
empire:  that  the  imperial  power  and  dignity 
were  derived  from  God,  ana  that  whoever  was 
chosen  emperor  by  the  Electors,  needed  the  eon- 
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firmation  of  no  other  power,  as  he  bad  no  earlUy 
superior.  But  althongh  the  Gtermaos  spoke  so 
largely,  they  soon  quarrelled,  and  left  tbe  em- 
peror in  a  strait  Another  deputation  waited 
on  the  Pope,  and  humbly,  but  vainly,  besought 
the  removal  of  the  ban.  Snddenlj[,  in  1341,  the 
artful  Philip  seconded  Lewis'  petition.  PbUip 
feared  the  league  which  Lewis  had  closed  with 
England.  Nevertheless  the  interdict  ramainod. 
(See  Clement  VI).  Benedict  was  sealous  in  bis 
efforts  to  reform  the  monastic  orders.  He  wrote 
several  works,  tbe  most  noted:  de  statu  «n> 
marum  ante  generate  judicium  (St.  Baluxiiu, 
VHa  Pontiff,  aeenion.,  Paris  1693;  Muratori, 
&c. ;  Olenschlager,  Staatsgesch.  d.  r6m.Kaiaerth. 
in  1300-50.  Frankf.  1755 ;  C.  Mannert,  Ludirig 
IV).— XnL'  1394  (Petrus  de  Luna,  a  Spa- 
niard), was  one  of  the  priniupal  Popes  during 
■he  great  schism.  Clement  VII.  sent  him  u 
Legate  to  Paris  to  excite  Charles  VI.  against 
the  decision  of  the  University  of  Paris  that  both 
existing  Popes  should  reign.  After  the  death 
of  Clement  VII.  (Sept  1394)  the  kine  advised 
the  Cardinals  of  Avignon  not  to  hold  an  eleo- 
tion. ,  They  disregarded  him,  bat  bound  tbenh 
selves  by  oath,  that  the  person  elected  would 
strive  to  heal  the  schism,  and  even  resgn,  if  the 
Roman  Pope  would  do  the  same,  and  tbe  Cardi- 
nals desired  it  But  when  Peter  de  Luna  found 
himself  elected  he  most  stabbomly  opposed  a 
reconciliation.  A  national  Council  held  in  Farii 
in  1395  approved  of  the  mode  of  settlemeot 
recommenaed  by  the  University  (by  reaigna- 
tion).  Aooordingly  an  embassy  was  sent  the 
same  year  to  urge  Benediot  to  yield,  but  in  vain. 
France  therefore  sought  the  coSperation  of  thoM 
Powers  whose  inflaenoe  was  needed  to  restore 
peace.  A  time  was  fixed  after  which,  if  the 
Popes  refused  to  resign,  allegiance  to  them 
would  be  dissolved.  The  time  passed;  iio_ re- 
signations were  offered ;  and  in  1398  the  United 
Powers  declared  allegiance  to  the  Pontiffs  at  an 
end.  At  the  same  time  Charles  VI.  snppotiag 
that  Benediot  might  be  forced  to  terms,  besieged 
Avignon  (1399)  for  several  years.  If  similar 
measures  had  been  taken  against  tbe  ineombent 
in  Rome,  tbe  schism  wonld  doubtless  have  been 
speedily  healed.  But  the  Emperor  Wensel 
would  not  move  against  Bonifaoe  IX.,  and  thus 
prevented  Riohai^  of  England  from  aetisg. 
When  Wenzel  was  deposed  (1400),  and  Rupert 
acknowledged  the  Roman  Pope,  Benedict's  p»i" 
peots  also  brightened.  Prudence  required  that 
the  Pope  should  be  restored  by  those  States 
which  nad  previously  sustained  him.  Daring 
th«  siege  Benedict  promised  to  do  all  that  wis 
asked,  but  when  released  (1403)  by  tiie  aid  of 
tbe  Duke  of  Orleans,  declared  his  oath  void,  u 
it  had  been  forced.  He  was  reoognised  as  Pope 
by  France,  Castile,  Portugal,  and  SioUy,  nwr 
however,  until  he  had  renewed  his  plj^  *? 
resign  if  his  rival  would  do  the  same.  In.I*'* 
he  opened  pretended  negotiations  with  Boninos. 
Bonifaoe  died  Oct  1,  of  that  year,  and  was  ««■ 
ceeded  by  Innocent  VII.  who  made  a  similar 
pledge  to  that  of  Benediot  Benedict  went  to 
Italy  to  negotiate  with  Innocent ;  but  BMther 
being  in  earnest  nothing  was  efected.  !»■•• 
cent  died  in  1406,  and,  as  Benedict  per«Mt«<l, 
another  Antipone,  Gregory  XIL,  was  chesea 
Not.  30, 1406.    Benedict's  shifts  exhausted  the 
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pafienee  of  the  Freaob.  After  anotber  fraitlesB 
oonferenee  of  the  rivals  in  Savona  (1407),  the 
fVench  king  eaTO  B.  nntil  May  28  to  come  to 
terras,  on  pain  of  dissolTiiig  allegiance.  The 
day  airiTed,  and  frith  it  a  Itreve  of  Benedict 
pnmonncing  the  ban  on  all  (no  names  were 
mentioned)  who  shonld  refnse  allegiance.  The 
UniTersity  of  Paris  declared  B.  a  schismatic 
and  heretic ;  the  Parliament  approved  the  deci- 
sion; the  breve  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  obe- 
dience to  Benedict  forbidden.  Benedict  fled  to 
Arag^n.  The  Rulers  and  Cardinals  met  in 
livomo  (1408>  and  made  arraneements  for  the 
Coancil  of  Pisa  (see  Art.).  It  convened  on 
March  25, 1409.  On  June  15,  both  Popes  were 
deposed.  Alexander  V.  was  chosen,  bat  only 
to  be  the  third  to  persist  in  bis  claims.  The 
•Til  was  not  remedied  antil  the  Coancil  of  Con- 
stance. Bat  Benedict,  althoagh  deposed  (July 
26,  1417)  and  now  abandoned  by  Spun  and 
Scotland,  never  yielded  (f  1424).  Towards  the 
hst  only  Peniscola,  a  village  in  Valencia,  where 
bis  family  had  a  castle,  acknowledeed  him. 
From  its  rocky  heights  he  banned  the  whole 
mrld  ( Muratori,  &e.  III. ;  Bulaeut,  Hist.  Univ. 
Pmtiensi*.  T.  IV. ;  Planek,  Gesch.,  &o.  V.  339, 
te.;  Sehlosser-Kr.  VIII. ;  v.  Wesienberg,  d.  grosz. 
K.-Venamml.  d.  15.  u.  16.  Jahrh. ;  Ihi  Puy,  Hist. 
du  khiauM  1378-1428).  Benedict  of  course  had 
to  maintain  his  college  of  cardinals  in  Penie- 
eola,  whioh  was  at  last  composed  of  four  of  his 
CKatnres.  After  his  death  the  college  disagreed ; 
three  chose  Clem.  VIII.,  whom  the  King  of 
Atagon  recognised.  The  fourth  appointed 
Benedict  XIV.  s  with  him  the  Peniscola  Papacy 
disappeared  (Raynaldi  annates  ad  a.  1423, 1427*^; 
Agiture,  Cone.  Hitp.  I.  648  sqq.).— Xm."  Vin- 
eenrio  Maria  Orsini  of  Naples,  b.  Feb.  2, 1649,  in 
1667  a  Dominican,  after  1886  Archb.  of  Bene- 
vento,  sacceeded  Innocent  XIII  (f  May  8, 1724). 
He  earnestly  declined  the  honor,  and  begeed 
tke  cardinals  to  choose  another.  The  Dommi- 
ean  Qeneral  Pipin  was  then  employed  to  con- 
■ttain  him  to  accept  the  office.  At  first  he  called 
himself  B.  XIV.,  bat  reflecting  that  Lana's  pa- 
pacy was  spnrioas  he  changed  the  figure.  The 
two  w«re  very  dissimilar  in  character:  Luna 

a^ed  the  Pope  long  after  he  lost  the  office ; 
imi  praotisea  the  duties  of  a  Dominioan  long 
after  he  received  the  keys.  Hatinc  luxury  he 
desired  to  banish  it  from  his  oourt,  bat  the  car- 
dinals resisted.  Their  wigs  were  espeoially 
obnoxioas  to  him,  but  they  replied:  he  majr 
have  his  snuff,  we  shall  hold  on  to  onr  wigs. 
By  saoh  means  the  Pope  soon  acquired  a  repu- 
tnon  for  sanctity,  ana  even  for  working  mira- 
cles; but  be  also  exposed  himself  to  scoffing. 
His  desire  to  have  Qregory  VII.  canonized  for 
his  treatment  of  Henry  iV.  betrayed  a  want  of 
imdenee;  neither  would  Austria  and  France 
aUov  it  Altogether  he  was  overzealons  in 
•Rating  SMnts ;  the  most  renowned  of  those  he 
aanonixed  is  John  Nepomnk,  1729.  He  vras 
••neatly  intent  upon  the  moral  improvement 
of  Bone  and  his  clefer.  With  this  view  he 
•MiTeoed  the  Lataran  Council  of  1725,  which 
adopted  many  wholesome  regulations,  few  of 
vhieh,  however,  were  observed.  He  reigned 
■•ring  a  period  of  fearfnl  wickedness.  From 
1721-88  there  were  825  assuainations  in  Rome. 


Prostitutes  abounded ;  and  the  Jubilee  of  17S8 
aggravated  the  evil.  The  external  achievements 
ofhis  pontificate  were  by  no  means  brilliant. 
In  FraTice  the  distraction  caused  by  the  Vni- 
genitus  was  most  violent :  Benedict,  as  a  Domi- 
nican, should  have  opposed  the  Bull,  whereas 
he  maintained  it — the  Pope,  in  this  single  in> 
stance  getting  the  better  of  the  monk.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  at  other  times  he 
spoke  freely  against  the  Jesuits.  Portugal  was 
ofiended  because  he  refused  to  make  the  Nun- 
cio at  its  court  a  cardinal.  There  was  eves 
open  animosity.  In  1728  all'  the  Portugese 
were  banished  from  Rome,  and  all  papal  sub- 
jects commanded  to  leave  Portugal.  The  strife 
was  not  settled  until  under  the  next  Pope.  iSar- 
dinia  refused  to  admit  the  Inqaisition,  and 
claimed  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  patronage; 
Benedict  had  (1726)  to  yield.  In  Luzerne,  a 
priest  forbid  the  peasantry  danoing,  refusing 
absolation  if  they  disobeyed.  The  papal_  Legate 
Passionei  took  the  priest's  part,  and  induced 
Benedict  to  threaten  excommunication.  The 
authorities  of  the  Canton,  however,  were  not  to 
be  frightened,  but  issued  an  ordinance  allowing 
the  general  readine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for- 
bidding the  Mass  m  any  but  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  Pope  took  alarm,  and  dropped  the 
matter.  Coscia,  a  covetous,  hypocritical  man, 
contrived  to'  win  Benedict" s  favor  and  confi- 
dence, and  after  1726  was,  vrith  Fini,  Cardinal 
Padrone,  or  prime  minister  of  the  Pope.  By 
fraud  and  simony  Coscia  amassed  millions.  But 
he  was  generally  hated,  and  was  visited  with 
deserved  punishment  after  his  patron's  death. 
Benedict  died  Feb.  21,  1730,  aged  81.  Ho  is 
said  to  have  endeavored  to  effect  a  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Protestant  with  the  Romish  Church : 
another  proof  of  bis  having  a  kind  heart,  but 
little  sense.  His  works  are:  Ovp.  di  B.  XIII. 
Rome  1728,  3  vols.  fol.  {Icona  ef  mentis  et  cor- 
dis B.  XIII.  Franeof.  1725 ;  Leben  n.  Thaten 
B.'s  XIII.  Frankf.  1731;  Aks.  Bcrgia,  B.  XIIL 
pita,  Rrnn.  1752,  4»>. ;  Schlegel,  K.-Gesch.  d.  18. 
Jahrh,  1784. 1.  511,  &c.;  Bower's  Hist,  of  the 
Popes ;  SpitOei's  Vori.  Uber  d.  Gesch.  d.  Pabsth. 
in  18.  Jahrh.,  Wachtor's  ed.;  ImW".  hist  Bil- 
dersaal,  9  Bd.  1735,  passim.). — XTV.  Prospero 
Lorenzo  Lambortini  of  Bologna,  was  b.  March 
31, 1675,  and  succeeded  Clement  XII.  on  Aug.  17, 
1740.  Gratitude  to  B.  XIII.  prompted  him  to 
assume  his  name.  Before  his  elevation  he  was 
Archb.  of  Bologna.  In  classic  and  patriotic 
learning,  in  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  times,  he  surpassed  all  the 
Popes  of  the  17th  century.  For  a  Pope  he 
was  almost  too  sociable,  jocose,  amiable,  worldly, 
pacific,  and  pliant  And  vet  he  did  more  for 
the  papacy  tnan  a  man  of  an  opposite  disposi- 
tion woald  have  accomplished.  As  a  temporal 
Prince  he  strove  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
estates  by  encouraging  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  settlement  of  new  colonies,  aa  well  as 
by  issuing  ordinances  against  usury,  gaming, 
and  profanity.  As  Pope  he  sought  to  elevate 
the  clergy,  especially  by  their  better  education, 
and  their  moral  improvement;  althoagh  his 
measores  to  effect  this  were  of  course  such  as 
harmonized  vrith  the  principles  of  his  Church 
He  also  endeavored  to  improve  the  relation  of 
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the  Papacy  with  foreign  pcwen,  and  retrieye 
That  bis  predeoeesorg  baa  lost.  The  quarrel 
with  Kapha  {aee  Clement  XII.)  was  settled, 
1741 ;  the  claims  of  the  Kines  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  were  partly  conceded;  large  conces- 
■ions  were  made  to  Spain,  it  being  allowed, 
1741,  to  tithe  the  income  of  the  clergy,  in  1753 
to  hold  nearly  all  the  Spanish  benefices — and  in 
1754  to  draw  their  revenues  for  four  months 
(and  of  those  in  America^  to  enable  Spain  to 
•zterminate  the  African  pirates.  The  King  of 
Portugal  obtained  the  patronage  of  all  the  Sees 
and  Abbeys  of  his  kingdom.  By  a  concilia- 
tory, although  equivocal,  breve,  he  ( 1755 )  quelled 
the  excitement  which  bad  broken  out  afresh  in 
France  with  regard  to  the  Unigenitus.  He  set- 
tled the  dispute  of  Venice  and  Austria  about  the 
patriarchate  uf  Aquileia  with  equal  skill.  From 
considerations  of  policy  he  also  diminished  the 
number  of  festivals  in  Tuscany,  Sicily,  and 
Austria,  and  humored  Austria  in  other  things. 
In  the  same  spirit  he  distributed  honorary  titles 
to  the  King  of  Portugal,  1748,  Rex  fideiiaaimut, 
consecrated  diapers,  golden  roses,  &o. ;  but  ex- 

SBCted,  in  return,  the  foot-kiss,  which,  however, 
'uke  Charles  Alexander  of  WUrtemberg  re- 
fused. He  sorely  offended  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia.  After  Frederick  took  Silesia  be 
forbid  the  Bishop  of  Breelau,  Cardinal  of  Zin- 
sendor^  corresponding  with  Rome  and  Vienna. 
The  Bishop  disobeyed  and  was  taken  a  prisoner 
to  Berlin,  but  was  released  in  1742,  and  ap- 
pointed the  King's  Vicar  General  in  Silesia, 
with  such  powers  as  alarmed  Benedict.  Zin- 
sendorf  was  cited  to  Rome,  but  made  age  and 
the  gout  an  excuse.  The  Pope,  not  to  be  out- 
done, superadded  his  own  appointment  of  Zin- 
cendorf  as  Vicar  General  of  Silesia.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  Protestants  was  as  gentle  as  it  well 
could  be ;  but  still  he  was  grieved  when  Maria 
Theresa  was  compelled  to  restore  to  the  Hun- 
garians the  right  of  which  they  had  long  been 
unjustly  deprived.  He  also  showed  great  anx- 
iety to  prevent  Shah  Nadir  of  Persia  from 
executing  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  His 
prohibition  of  Freemasonry  may  have  arisen 
out  of  the  opinion  that  it  favored  Protestantism. 
By  the  Bqlls  Ex  quo  aingulari,  Sk.  (1742),  and 
(hnnium  avlicitudinum  (1744)  he  forbid  the  ac- 
commodationa  to  heathenism  practised  by  Jesuit 
Missionaries  in  China,  &o.,  (see  Miasiona,  Ro- 
mish). This  proved  his  opposition  to  the  Jesuits ; 
besides,  he  never  made  one  of  them  a  cardinal. 
Bis  last  act  was  preparatory  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Order.  Cardinal  Passionei  nad  long 
nrged  bim  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  the 
Order.  Benedict  replied:  "I  wish  to  die  on 
my  bed."  In  April,  1758,  being  sick  past  hope 
of  recovery,  he  very  quietly  issued  a  Breve  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  Saldana,  directing  him 
to  reform  the  Order,  At  the  same  time  he  for- 
bid Jesuits  being  confessors,  and  engaging  in 
trade.  Their  wrath  was  excited  to  the  utmost. 
Benedict  died  May  2,  1758,  in  his  83d  year. 
Like  bis  namesake,  6.  2lIII.,  he  delighted  in 
multiplying  sainta.  He  wrote :  De  aereorum  dei 
i€aiificat,etbeaUnttm  eanonixat.  He  even  thought 
of  canonizing  Belknnine,  though  a  Jesuit, 
probably  on  account  of  his  great  learning;  and 
Passionei,  seconded  by  otben^  barely  prevented 


it.  His  works  were  published  by  the  Jesuit 
Eman.  de  Azevedo.  Rome,  1747,  12  vols.  4to. 
(Act.  b.  eccl.  XV. ;  Vie  du  B.  XIV.  Paris  1783; 
P.  R.  SchUgel,  K.-Gesch.  d.  18.  Jahrh.  1784, 1. 
526,  &o. ;  Boioer'a  Popes ;  SpitiUr,  Imhof,  (see 
preced.  Art.) ;  Q6rrea,  hist.-polit.  Blatter,  1853 ; 
Thomaaiua,  Zeitechr.  f.  Prot  u.  Kath.,  Sept 
1853  ;  Botta'a  Italy.  H.  Pami.* 

Benedict  of  l^uraia  and  the  Benedictinea.— 
Christian  raonasticism  took  its  rise  in  the  East- 
ern Church,  and  never  lost  wholly  the  traces  of 
its  origin.  Transplanted  to  the  West  by  Athsn- 
asius,  and  fostered  by  Martinus,  Cassianas, 
Caesarius  and  others,  it  underwent  many 
changes.  A  foreign  element,  it  had  to  adapt 
itself  to  an  altered  condition  of  things,  and  of 
all  who  aided  in  its  naturalization  and  tbcrou^ 
development  none  did  more  than  Benedict 

•  The  only  authentic  history  of  his  life  is  the 
narrative  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  2d  book 
of  his  Dialogues  (Opp.  ed.  Bened.  T.  II.  p.  207- 
276).  All  others  are  of  much  later  date,  and 
merely  expanded  copies.  But  even  this  ia  not 
worthy  of  full  credence,  although  Oregon 
boasta  that  he  followed  the  reports  of  four  of 
the  most  distinguii^d  scholars  of  Benedict— 
Constantinus,  Valentinianus,  Simpliciua  and 
Houoratus — besides  quoting  from  other  wit-- 
nesses.  His  mania  for  mirames  unfitted  him  for 
the  part  of  a  historian.  And  then  also  the  great 
end  he  had  in  view  was  the  glorification  of 
Benedict  and  the  spread  of  his  Rule.  Hence  he 
proposed  in  his  work  to  recount  agtun  the  deeds 
of  a  Moses,  an  Elijah,  a  Peter,  an  Elisha  and  a 
David  (c.  8).  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Quirini 
(Fenc^.  1723,  4to.).  Deserving  of  mention, 
among  innumerable  treatises,  are  the  investing 
tions  of  the  entbusiastio  Mege  (yitdeSt.B«- 
noU.  Paris,  1696)  and  of  the  Bollandists  (Ada 
SS.  mens.  MaHxtt,  T.  III.  p.  274-357);  bat, 
most  of  all,  those  of  Mabillon,  in  his  two  prin* 
cipal  works  on  the  Benedictine  Order  (Ada  SS. 
ord.  S.  Bened.  Sec.  I.  p.  3,  sqq.,  and  Annai.  end. 
S.  Bened.,  T.  I.  p.  1-117).  The  chronology  we 
adopt  is  that  of  Ambrose,  the  Camaldolite,  which 
Baronius  in  vain  attempted  to  improve. 

In  the  following  sketch  all  tne  miraonlooi 
features  by  which  Gregory  threw  a  hak)  around 
the  image  of  Benedict,  are  retained.  For  ifaey, 
as  the  age  presents  itself,  are  essential  elements 
of  his  personality,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
extension  of  his  Rule. 

^  Benedict  was  born  in  the  year  480  at  Nonia, 
iit  the  province  of  Valeria,  now  Norcia,  in  the 
territory  of  Naples.  It  is  only  known  of  bis 
parents  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  lowest 
class.  From  the  religious  confidence,  exhibited 
at  such  an  early  age  by  himself  and  his  sister, 
Soholastioa,  as  weU  as  from  his  familiarity  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  acta  and  writings 
of  the  old  ascetics,  we  may  infer  that  his  first 
training  was  of  a  very  pioos  character.  Per- 
haps the  monastery  at  Nniwa,  whose  abbot, 
Spes,  was  of  great  repute  in  the  lime  of  Bene- 
dict, or  the  Abbot  Equitios,  exerted  an  inflaenoe 
upon  his  course.  Ha  went  to  Borne  in  order  to 
study  the  sciences,  but  was  shocked  by  the  vioes 
which  prevailed  among  his  fellow-students. 
This  repelled  him  not  only  from  them,  bat  soi- 
enoe  also,  and  led  him  to  the  fiutatioal  lesolatioa 
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to  renownce  the  world — a  resolation  to  which  he 
wu,  at  all  e-vents,  long  inclined.  He  forsook 
Some  and  the  world  at  the  early  age  of  14  (49  (). 
It  appears  that  his  parents  had  also  taken  up 
tiieiT  abode  in  Rome,  else  he  could  not,  as  we 
are  told,  have  left  this  city  and  his  father's  house 
at  the  same  time.  Another  circumstance  looks 
the  same  way:  his  nurse,  who  is  afterward 
named  Oyrilla,  followed  him  in  his  secret  flight. 
He  tomM  to  the  eastward  in  search  of  a  lonely 
■pot.  ComiDc  to  Enfide  (the  ancient  Aufidena 
and  modem  Alfidena,  in  Abruzzo  citeriore),  he 
was  x«ceiTed  by  the  inhabitants  with  pious  ven- 
eration, but  after  he  had  exhibited,  for  the  first 
time  (as  Gregory  tells  us),  in  behalf  of  his  nurse, 
bis  power  ot  working  miracles,  and  that  on  a 
shattered  sieve,  he  escaped  from  the  awe-struck 
multitude  and  the  care  of  his  companion,  and 
went  further  east  to  the  place  where  the  Anio 
(now  Teverone)  forms  artificial  lakes  between 
the  SimbriTian  mountains.  There,  near  the 
present  Subiaco,  he  fell  in  with  a  monk,  Roma- 
Bus  by  name,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
plan.  Bomanus  encouraged  him  and  aided  him 
m  carrying  it  oat  He  gave  him  a  monk's 
habit  (probably  a  euculla  viUoia  or  a  melota, 
which  was  msde  of  goatskin],  helped  him  to 
fad  a  suitable  retreat,  and  promised  to  share 
with  him  his  scanty  stock  of  provisions.  Bene- 
dict now  occupied  a  low  cavern,  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, in  a  narrow  ravine,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
mountain,  upon  which,  at  some  distance,  stood 
the  cloister  of  Romanus,  in  order  to  attain  in 
this  dreary  seclusion  his  ideal  of  a  holy  life.  In 
tiiis  struggle  after  heavenly  purity  and  freedom, 
by  means  of  contemplation  and  renunciation,  he 
had  to  encounter  peculiar  and  severe  tempta- 
tions from  earth  and  hell.  Thus  Gregory  says 
tiiat  Benedict  was  tormented  by  the  devil.  He 
had  broken  with  a  stone  the  bell,  which  Roma- 
nns  was  accustomed  to  let  down  from  the  rock 
with  bread  at  the  end  of  a  long  cord ;  had  flut- 
tered around  him  in  the  form  of  a  blackbird,  and 
diatnrbed  him  with  lustful  thoughts  about  a 
woman  whom  be  bad  once  seen.  But  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  mortification  of  the  flesh  were 
■oeceasfnl  antidotes,  and  Romanus,  out  of  pity, 
woald  not  disturb  him.  One  Easter,  Benedict 
was  interrupted  in  his  very  rigorous  fasting  by 
•  priest,  who  had  sought  him  by  divine  corn- 
Band,  and  now  compelled  him  to  eat  something. 
Three  years  were  passed  in  this  solitude,  when, 
ia  497,  some  shepherds  discovered  him,  who  at 
Irst  fled  in  terror  as  from  a  wild  beast,  but  soon 
recognised  the  holy  hermit,  humbled  themselves 
before  him,  and  submitted  to  his  instruction. 
Once  known,  be  speedily  became  an  object  of 
reverence  to  the  people.  Many  came  to  be  edi- 
fied by  his  appearance,  commend  themselves  to 
his  prayers,  and  listen  to  bis  teachings.  By 
degrees  also  numbers  crowded  around  him,  who 
believed  their  salvation  only  possible  under  bis 
guidance,  and  strove  to  become  like  him,  as  the 
very  pattern  of  holiness.  Thus  was  he  com- 
pelied  to  resign  again  that  absolute  and  solitary 
asceticism,  chosen  in  a  fanatical  mood,  and  pass 
over  to  the  mananment  of  other  anchorites. 
Spirits  of  a  very  different  stamp  may  have  ap- 
proMhed  him,  and  the  defects  of  the  prevailing 
monastic  lift*  which  rested  as  much  upon  un- 


bounded religious  subjectivity  as  upon  the  ex- 
ceedingly severe  demands  of  themajority  of  tho 
rules,  may  have  forced  his  attention.  At  length, 
in  the  year  510,  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
Yicovaro  chose  him  for  their  abbot,  and  thus 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  direct  expe- 
rience in  the  government  of  a  community.  He 
hesitated  long  about  accepting  the  office,  on  ac- 
count of  the  corrupt  state  of  morals  in  the  mon- 
astery, but  yielded  after  pressing  entreaty.  His 
stay,  however,  was  short.  The  monks  did  not 
relish  the  strict  obedience  which  he  demanded, 
nor  the  regular  succession  between  worship 
and  labor.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  intro- 
duced a  rigid  ascetic  discipline.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says  that  he  permitted  the  drinking 
of  wine,  against  the  usual  custom  of  the  Italian 
monks.  And  by  this  means  bis  discontented 
brethren  tried  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  when  be 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  poisoned 
goblet  placed  in  his  hand,  it  flew  to  pieces,  and 
Benedict  left  the  monastery  to  return  once  more 
to  his  cave.  Here  a  great  number  of  ascetics 
again  collected  around  him.  Distinguished 
Itomans  brought  their  children  to  him,  and  rude 
Goths  (perhaps  in  spite  of  their  Arianism)  fol- 
lowed him  as  a  gui^  in  the  path  of  holiness. 
He  did  not,  however,  make  hermits  of  them, 
although  he  once  thought  that  mode  of  life  the 
holiest,  nor  fashion  them  according  to  the 
Egyptian  custom  of  thtf  Laura,  much  less  suffer 
them  to  rove  about,  or  to  follow  this  dream  or 
that  as  caprice  might  dictate,  but  united  them 
in  communities  of  12  monks,  to  each  of  which 
he  appointed  an  abbot.  He  thus  gradually 
founded,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Subiaco,  12 
cenobies,  over  which  he  ruled  as  chief.  Several, 
who  were  capable  of  higher  culture,  and  eager 
for  it,  he  received  under  his  own  immediate 
care,  e.g.  the  Romans,  Maurus,  son  of  Equitius, 
and  Plaoidns,  son  of  TertuUus,  whom  he  trained 
to  aid  him  in  his  work.  In  this  age  (510  to 
527)  we  of  course  hear  much  about  miracles. 
By  the  stroke  of  a  rod  Benedict  freed  a  monk  of 
a  demon,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  him 
from  the  assembly  in  time  of  prayer.  By  prayer 
he  called  forth  a  fountain  on  the  top  of  a  rock. 
The  blade  of  a  pruning-knife,  which  had  brokea 
off  and  fallen  into  the  lake,  he  caused  to  rise 
and  fasten  itself  in  the  handle.  At  his  com- 
mand, by  virtue  of  strict  and  implicit  obedience, 
Maurus  walked  upon  the  water  of  the  lake  and 
drew  out  Ptacidus.  These  miracles  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  whole  community  raised  the  fame 
of  Benedict  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  awakened 
also  the  envy  of  the  clergy,  especially  of  a  neigh- 
boring priest,  Florentius  by  name.  The  latter 
sought  in  vain  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Bene- 
dict, and  resolved  to  kill  him  with  poisoned 
bread.  But  the  bread,  at  Benedict's  order,  was 
carried  off  by  a  raven.  Then  Florentius  endea- 
vored to  corrupt  the  monks  by  temptations  of  a 
sensual  kind,  in  order,  through  their  misdeeds, 
to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  their  superior, 
who  now  deemed  it  best  to  withdraw,  and  ao- 
cordingly  left  Subiaco  with  a  small  number  of 
his  scholars,  to  settle  in  another  place.  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  step,  though  hastened  by 
Florentius,  was  the  result  of  long  experience  on 
the  part  of  Benedict.     This  experience  had 
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tfuight  him  not  only  the  need  of  a  new  order  of 
monastic  life,  but  also  bis  own  call  to  found 
■uch  an  one,  and  the  way  and  manner  of  doine 
it ;  and  he  now  wished  to  carry  out  this  matured 
plan  under  relations  altogether  new,  m  a  place 
of  great  retirement.  Hence  he  left  Subiaco 
(528)  and  turned  to  the  south-east,  toward  Cam- 
pania. Here  he  found  the  Castnim  Casinum, 
and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Casinus  the  spot 
There  his  new  foundation  was  to  have  its  home. 
But  this  spot  was  pre-ocoupied  by  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  ftnd  sacred  groves,  and  the  country-peo- 

Sle  of  the  district  were  still  heathen.  Benedict 
estroyed  the  temple  and  the  groves,  built  and 
consecrated  a  chapel  to  St.  Martin,  put  np  in 
place  of  the  heathen  altar  another  to  St  John 
the  Baptist,  and  converted  the  idolaters.  He 
then  proceeded,  with  the  help  of  his  monks,  to 
erect  a  cloister  suitable  to  his  scheme ;  in  which 
work,  according  to  Oregorv's  narrative,  he  was 
scolded,  bantered,  hindered  and  harassed  by  the 
devil.  But  it  availed  the  enemy  nothing  that 
he  made  stones  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  be 
lifted ;  it  availed  him  nothing  that  he  terrified 
the  laborers  with  dazzling  fire,  and  that  he  threw 
down  a  wall  and  killed  a  boy.  It  only  furnished 
Benedict  occasion  to  triumph,  for  he  vanquished 
the  foul  fiend  and  put  him  to  complete  shame. 
What  is  told  us,  from  this  time  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  is  designed  to  show  the  inviolability  of 
bis  law  and  the  divine  nits  and  authority  of  the 
lawgiver.  He  detected  disobedience  by  hea- 
venly illumination,  and  punished  it  in  monks, 
who  had  taken  food  outside  of  the  cloister,  or 
received  pocket-handkerchiefs  from  nuns,  or 
kept  back  for  the  cloister  part  of  the  oil  which 
Benedict  had  ordered  to  be  given  away.  The 
Bame  happened  to  anot-her,  whose  pride  rose 
against  holding  the  light  for  Benedict  one  even- 
ing at  supper.  A  certain  monk  declared  that 
he  could  not  remain  in  the  cloister,  and  begged 
at  last  for  permission  to  retire,  when  a  dragon 
appeared,  which  threatened  to  devour  him,  and 
drove  him  back  again.  A  boy,  who  had  gone 
bome  to  his  {larents  without  the  blessing  of 
Benedijit,  died  immediately,  and  the  earth  threw 
him  up  and  refused  to  hold  him,  until  Benedict 
aent  a  holy  wafer  to  be  laid  upon  his  breast. 
On  one  occasion,  when  be  himself  broke  the 
role,  which  forbade  him  to  spend  a  night  outside 
of  the  monastery  walls,  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
had  to  interpose  and  grant  him  a  dispensation. 
His  sister  Scholastica,  who  from  her  youth  np 
had  led  a  life  devoted  to  Qod,  and  was  then 
living  as  a  nun  in  the  neighborhood  of  Monte- 
oassino  (in  Plumbarola  perhaps),  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  her  brother  once  a  year  in  a 
house  belonging  to  the  cloister,  but  lying  at 
gome  distance  from  it.  At  their  last  meeting 
■he  begged  him  to  stay  all  night,  but  feeling 
hound  by  his  Rule,  be  resisted.  Scholastica  then 
wept  and  prayed,  till  she  raised  such  a  terrible 
thunder-storm  that  return  was  wholly  impos- 
sible. The  war  waged  by  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian against  the  Ostrogoths,  was  followed  by  a 
famine,  in  which  Benemct  exhibited  his  power 
of  working  miracles,  by  producing  200  bushels 
of  meal,  filling  an  oil-cask  to  overflowing,  render- 
ing a  poor  debtor  solvent,  and  by  a  glance  causing 
the  fetters  which  a  Goth  bad  £utened  upon  a 


poor  peasant  to  burst.  Further,  he  cored  a  slavs 
of  the  leprosy,  restored  a  boy  to  life,  drove  out 
a  demon  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  dispossessed 
a  clerk  of  a  devil,  who  returned  again  when  he 
ventured  to  become  a  priest.  Two  nuns,  guilty 
of  slander,  were  compelled,  after  death,  by  a 
mere  threat  of  excommunication  on  the  part  of 
Benedict  (while  the  eucharist  was  administered), 
to  leave  the  church,  in  which  they  were  burieo, 
until  he  offered  a  gift  for  them.  Some  monks, 
whom  he  had  despatched  to  Terracina  for  the 
erection  of  a  cloister,  he  informed  on  the  way 
of  the  vision  concerning  the  proposed  bnildioK. 
To  a  servant,  sent  to  him  by  his  master  vita 
two  bottles  of  wine  as  a  present,  he  revealed  the 
fact  that  he  had  purloined  one  on  the  road  and 
hid  it.  King  Totila  came  to  Monteoassino,  in 
order  to  test  the  prophetic  inspiration  for  which 
the  abbot  was  famed.  He  found  it  all  true^ 
humbled  himself  before  him,  leoeived  bis  re- 
bukes, and  heard  him  foretell  his  deeds,  Kxfkxr 
ings  apd  death.  A  view  of  the  future  destrocdon 
of  the  cloister  of  Montecassino  was  a  source  of 
great  grief  to  Benedict.  He  saw,  moreover,  the 
soul  of  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Capua,  borne  to 
heaven  as  a  ball  of  fire,  and  beheld  also  the 
whole  world  drawn  together  under  a  sunbeaou 
He  saw  the  soul  of  Scholastica  fly  heavenward 
as  a  dove,  and  predicted  that  he  would  die  him- 
self that  year.  Six  days  before  his  death  ht 
caused  his  grave  to  be  dug  and  took  viol  ntly 
ill.  At  length,  on  the  21st  of  March,  543,  hi 
had  himself  carried  into  the  oratory,  took  the 
holy  supper  in  both  forms,  and  whilst  held 
upright  Dy  his  disciples,  he  raised  his  hands  in 
prayer,  and  died.  His  scholars  at  a  distance^ 
prophetically  warned  by  him  of  the  event,  saw 
at  tnat  very  time  a  beaming  ladder  covered  with 
robes  stretching  toward  the  sky  in  an  easterly 
direction  from  Monteoassino,  and  on  this  ladder, 
it  had  been  revealed  to  them,  Boiediet  was  to 
ascend  to  heaven.  His  corpse  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  John  the  Baptist  In  580  Monte- 
oassino was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the 
monks,  under  the  fourth  snooessor  of  Benedict 
fled  to  Rome,  where  they  founded  the  monasteiT 
of  the  Lateran.  In  the  year  633,  the  monk 
Aigulf  of  Fleury,  or  St  Benoit  da  Loire,  con- 
veyed the  body  of  Benedict  from  the  ruins  of 
Monteoassino  to  his  French  monastery,  wh«e  it 
has  since  remained,  except  for  the  short  period 
when  the  Normans  obliged  the  monks  to  flee  to 
Orleans.  In  the  year  720,  Petronax,  at  the 
command  of  Gregory  IL,  rebnilt  the  motbo^ 
cloister.  But,  after  repeated  attacks,  the  San- 
cens  captured  it  in  884  and  burnt  it  down. 
Again  rebnilt  in  904,  it  was  first  occupied,  50 
years  later,  by  the  monks,  who  bad  fled  to  Teano. 
From  this  time  onward  it  rose  to  great  power 
and  wealth,  experienced  various  fortunes  at  the 
hands  of  the  Church  and  princes,  iintil  the 
abbacy  became  a  commandry  in  1454,  and  noder 
Julius  II.  witnessed  a  restoration  and  the  dtvn 
of  a  new  splendor.  Monteoassino  also  exhibits 
the  corpse  of  Benedict,  and  a  bull  of  Urban  IL, 
in  which  all  those  are  condemned  who  qaestiao 
thegenuineness  of  the  body. 

We  no  w  pass  on  to  the  £uie  of  Benedict,  wbidt 
has  been  very  frequently  printed  and  wplained, 
the  best  ^tion,  accompanied  by  tbe  best  aott^ 
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Mbb  that  of  Edmnfid  Marttoie,  ( Comment,  in 
ng.  8.  P.  Baud.  WeralU,  moral,  hw.  Riria,  1690. 
4to).     This  ia  his  only  work.     Other  eparioos 
wntinf^  tinder  his  name  are  collected  in  the 
BMiath.  PP.  max.  Ludg.  1677,  sqq.  Tom.  IX.  p. 
S40,  sqq.    The  Rale  consists  of  a  preliminary 
discourse,  and    73    chapters.     A    supplement 
of  7  oht4)ter8  comprises  things  forgotten  and 
asiscallaneoos.    The  ahhot  (o.  2  and  3)  must 
ranember  that  he  is  set  over  the  monks  in 
the  plaee  of  Christ,  whence  he  has  the  same 
Bsise  by  which  Christ  was  called,  as  it  occurs 
in  Bom.  8:15  — "Abba,  Father."    He  must 
temefa  and  enjoin  nothine  contrary  to  Christ's 
eoainands,  and  be  mindful  of  the  account  be 
has  to  render.    He  must  teach  more  by  deeds 
than  words.    He  shall  be  impartial  in  his  deal- 
ingB.    In  more  important  affairs  the  monks  are 
to  be  oonsnlted,  but  he  is  to  decide  alone,  and, 
when  this  is  done  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Rule,  is  to  find  implicit  obedience.  To 
this  office  the  monks  tbemselves  (even  a  minori> 
ty,  e.  64),  without  regard  to  age,  shall  choose  one 
of  their  number,  wbo  is  skilleS  in  the  Scriptures, 
ehacte,  temperate,  who  bates  vice  and  loves  the 
Ijnthren,  is  prudent,  modest,  and  will  uphold 
the  Role.    Should  a  wicked  abbot  be  chosen 
onanimoasly,  then  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
mnd  all  the  abbots  and  Christians  dwelling  near, 
shall  see  to  it  that  a  better  be  placed  over  the 
monastery .    Benedict,  moreover,  takes  into  con- 
•ideratioD  the  provostship,  an  office,  which  pro- 
dneed  too  great  a  separation  between  the  abbot 
and  the  monks,  ana  was  the  occasion  usually 
of  discord.    He  is  not  &vorahle  to  it,  but  in 
gpecial  eases  (o.  65)  allows  it,  when  the  provost 
■ball  be  chosen  by  the  abbot  alone,  remain  sub- 
ject to  ids  discipliBe  and  liable  to  be  deposed 
or  him.    In  conformity  with  the  appointment 
ef  their  own  abbot  by  every  twelve  monks  in  the 
^trietof  Subiaco,  he  ordains  (o.  21)  that,  where 
the  nomber  ef  monks  is  large,  deacons  shall  be 
obosen  to  assist  the  abbot,  bat  sobject  to  his 
rale  and  order.     We  thus  see  that  Benedict 
tiioni^t  it  beet  for  ascetics  to  be  bound  together 
in  smaller  oommnnities,  for  the  sake  of  stricter 
■npervision,  as  well  as  for  mutual  eneourage- 
jnent,  aid  and  comfort.    The  abbot  may  select 
worthy  monks  for  the  priesthood  (c.  62).    But 
these  teceiTe  thereby  no  privilege  above  their 
Inethren,  and  remun  subject  to  the  abbot  and 
the  Rule.    A  steward  is  to  be  placed  over  all  the 
stores  of  the  monastery  (eellerarUu,  e,  31),  and 
exhorted  to  a  conscientious,  discreet,  and  friendly 
dilcfaam  of  his  dnty.    For  the  preservation  of 
the  doUiing  and  famitnre  some  monks  shall  be 
set  apart  by  the  abbot  (o.  32).    Alone  with  the 
steward  each  of  the  others  shall  take  his  weekly 
tarn  in  looking  after  the  cooking  (c.  35).    Read- 
ing aloud  at  meals  shall  be  done  in  the  same 
asanner,  but  only  by  those  who  are  good  readers 
(o.  38).     Finally,  an  old  and  pmdent  monk 
shall  be  appointed  gate-keeper  (c.  66).     The 
order  of  the  monks  otherwise  (o.  63)  shall  cor- 
teepond  to.  the  data  of  their  entrance  into  the 
monasteiy.'    In  this,  however,  the  abbot  can 
make  changes,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  merit, 
■ad  not  of  age  or  rank.  The  admission  of  mem- 
ber* is  treated  of  in  c  58,  which  enjoins,  that 
Ihei^iplioaiitbe  aeveral  times  refused  altogether, 


and  then  brought  into  the  chamber,  where  guests 
are  lodged.    From  thence  he  is  taken  into  the 
cell  of  the  norices,  where  the  Rule  is  read  to  him, 
time  allowed  for  deliberation,  and  opportunity 
granted  to  leave  the  monastery,  should  he  so 
wish.    If,  after  a  year's  trial,  he  still  continues 
resolute  and  desires  admittance,  and  promises 
to  «bide  by  the  Rule  and  obey  every  com* 
mand,  then  he  shall  be  received,  but  cannot 
after  that  vrithdraw.    The  mode  of  reception  is 
as  follows.    He  pledges  in  writing  a  steadfast 
perseverance  (sidbilitas  is  to  be  understood  as 
habitaal  as  well  as  local),  conversion  of  his 
morals  (conversio  morvm  comprises  separation 
from  the  world,  a  life  of  self-denial,  poverty,  and 
charity),  and  obedience  iohedienlia)  to  God  and 
his  saints,  and  that  in  tne  name  of  the  saints, 
to  whom  the  church  of  the  monastery  is  dedi- 
cated, and  lays  this  paper  (petitio  or  professio) 
upon  the  altar  in  presence  of  the  abbot  and  the 
monks.  Then  a  prayer  is  offered,  and  the  novice 
oasts  himself  at  the  feet  of  those  present,  who 
intercede  for  him.    Beforehand,  he  disposes  of 
all  his  property  by  presenting  it  to  the  monas- 
tery or  dividing  it  among  the  poor.  His  worldly 
garments  are  taken  off,  and  those  of  the  cloister 
are  put  on ;  but  the  former  are  kept,  in  case  he 
should  desire  to  withdraw  by  advice  of  the 
devil.    If  children  are  brought  to  the  monastery, 
(o.  59),  the  parents  shall  write  the  pledge,  wrap 
the  paper  and  the  hands  of  the  children  in  the 
altar-cloth  along  with  the  oblation  (theeucharis- 
tic  elements),  and  thns  present  them.     Those 
who  are  of  noble  birth  and  wealthy  can  never 
bestow  any  gifts  on  their  offspring.   If  they  wish 
to  benefit  them,  it  must  be  done  indirectly  by 
donation  to  the  monastery,  yet  m  such  a  way 
that  the  children  cannot  be  regarded  as  havine 
rights  of  possession.     The  monks  shall  caU 
nothing  their  own  (c.  33),  but  receive  what  they 
need  from  the  abbot ;  nor  shall  they  accept  any- 
thing sent  or  presented  without  his  permission 
(o.  54).    Toucning  general  conduct,  there  are 
first  72  directions  (c.  4)  in  regard  to  works  and 
the  means  of  virtue.    These  consist  of  a  series 
of  maxims,  for  the  most  part  very  ^ood,  and 
based  upon  Holy  Scripture.    These  virtues  are 
specially  enjoined ;  obedience,  which,  to  the  en- 
tire renunciation  of  the  individual  will,  must  be 
rendered  to  superiors,  as  though  God  spoke  by 
them  (o.  5) ;  taciturnity,  which,  however,  did  not 
forbid  that  to  be  said  which  was  good,  holy  and 
edifying  (e.  6) ;  and  humility,  described  by  Bene- 
dict (o.  7)  in  12  degrees,  up  which  the  monk 
mav  climb  to  heaven.    Here  belongs  what  is 
added  in  tiie  Supplement  to  the  Rule  (c.  68  to 
71) ;  that  the  monk,  if  anything  be  laid  upon 
him,  which  he  cannot  do,  shall  modestly  declare 
it,  and  still  obey  the  command,  if  it  be  not  re- 
moved ;  moreover,  that  no  one  shall  strike  his 
fellow  or  take  him  into  his  protection  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  shall  be  helpful  and  obedient  to 
one  anotber.     The  young  shall  honor  the  old 
and  caU  them  fathers ;  tne  old  love  the  young 
and  call  them  brothers.    The  abbot,  because  he 
occupies  the  place  of  Christ,  shall  have  the  titles, 
Domnut  et  Abbot  (o.  63).    Dirine  worship,  the 
beginning  of  whicn  (o.  47)  must  be  directed  by 
the  abbot  himself,  or  some  one  appointed  by  him 
on  account  of  his  punotuality,  is  frequent  and  vai* 
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ried  (o.  8  to  20),  begins  as  early  as  2  A.  M.,  and 
continues  through  all  the  oanooical  hours  to  the 
completory.  It  is  adapted  to  the  churoh-year 
and  its  festivals.  The  number  of  hymns  and 
prayers  appears  to  us  great,  and  yet  Benedict 
vras  oonsciouB  of  a  departure  from  the  custom 
of  the  earlier  fathers.  He  knew  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  praying  through  the  whole 
psalter  in  a  single  day,  whilst  be  requires  ttie 
aame  task  to  be  performed  at  least  once  a  week. 
After  service,  all  must  retire  from  tha  church  in 
the  greatest  quietness,  lest  the  worshippers,  who 
,  remain  behind,  be  disturbed  in  their  solitary 
devotions  (o.  52).  Those  whom  labor  or  travel 
prevented  from  reaching  the  oratory  at  the  pro- 
per hour,  shall  kneel  down  (c.  50),  wherever 
they  are,  and  join  in  the  service  prescribed  for 
that  time.  Idleness,  gays  Benedict,  in  c.  48,  is 
an  enemy  to  the  soul ;  hence,  the  brethren  shall 
engage  at  certain  times  in  manual  labor,  and  in 
leading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  onlv  is  a  true 
monk  who  earns  his  own  livelihood.  In  summer 
and  winter,  some  6  or  7  hours  every  dav  shall  be 
variously  spent  in  labor,  and  3  in  reading.  On 
fast-days  each  one  shall  receive  a  book  from  the 
library,  ever^  page  of  which  must  be  read.  At 
Buoh  times,  it  must  be  looked  to  that  no  one  is 
idle  or  uselessly  employed.  Sunday  especially 
shall  be  set  apart  for  reading,  but  he  wno  can- 
not or  will  not  learn,  shall  work.  If  there  be 
any  handcraftsmen,  or  artists,  among  the  monks 
(c.  57)  they  may  ply  their  trade  by  leave  of  the 
abbot,  but  shall  not  on  this  account  think  them- 
selves better  than  the  rest ;  they  shall  also  be- 
ware of  cheatery  in  the  disposal  of  their  wares, 
and  sell  at  lower  prices  than  workmen  outside 
of  the  monastery.  In  regard  to  clothing  (o.  55) 
no  fixed  style  ft  adopted.  It  can  vary  according 
to  climate  and  season,  as  well  as  local  and  na- 
tional peculiarities.  In  mild  regions  he  recom- 
mends the  wearing  of  a  coat  (tunica)  and  a  cowl 
(cucuUa,  originally  a  covering  for  the  head,  that 
hung  down  upon  the  shoulders  like  a  nun's  veil ; 
at  the  time  of  Benedict  a  broader  cape  ending 
in  a  hood ;  and  later,  a  wide,  long  garment  alto- 
gether closed,  with  two  sleeves  and  a  hood).  The 
one  for  winter  may  be  thicker  than  the  one  for 
summer.  At  work  the  monk  must  wear,  instead 
of  the  cowl,  a  scapular,  which  at  first  consisted 
of  pieces  resembling  two  aprons,  one  for  the 
front  and  one  for  the  bock,  and  these  joined  at 
the  shoulders  and  again  over  the  hips.  For  the 
protection  of  the  feet,  socks  and  shoes  are  to  be 
used.  Breeches  are  only  allowed  in  travelling. 
Concerning  the  color  and  material  of  the  gar- 
ments nothing  is  settled.  In  choosing,  the  abbot 
shall  be  guided  by  price,  and  select  the  cheapest 
which  the  country  affords.  Worn-out  clothing 
is  to  be  kept  for  the  poor.  Eating  and  drinking 
are  regulated  thus  (c.  39  to  42).  Commonly 
only  two  cooked  dishes  (puhnenta)  shall  be 
served  up ;  but  afler  severe  labor,  or  if  the  sea- 
son yiel(U  special  products,  a  third  mav  appear. 
Besides  these  each  one  receives  a  poand  of  brrad 
per  diem.  Meat  is  wholly  forbidden,  except  in 
oases  of  sickness.  Wine  u  permitted  (a  hemitia, 
about  half  a  bottle  a  day),  although  the  use  of 
it  is  not  exactly  becoming  for  a  monk.  There 
■hall  be  two  meals  each  day,  omitting  the  many 
fast-days,  on  irhiob  one  onlj,  and  that  takan 


after  the  ninth  hoar,  or  jnst  afto  vespers,  shaB 
be  allowed,    The  monks  shall  keep  silence  at 
meal-time,  and  listen  to  the  reader.    After  lit* 
oompletory  all  conversation  mnst  cease.   Daring 
the  great  fasts,  besides  special  prayers,  the  gi^ 
ing  up  of  a  portion  of  daily  nourishment  is  ad> 
vised,  but  only  with  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  abbot  (c.  49).    If  a  monk  gees  out  and 
can  return  the  same  day,  be  shall  take  no  food 
at  all  outMde  of  the  monastery  (o.  51).    The 
abbot  eats  apart  from  the  monks  and  entertaioi 
the  ^ests,  or  the  brothers  whom  he  mav  invite, 
at  his  table  (c.  56).    Each  monk  has  his  own 
bed,  which  consists  of  a  mat,  a  sheet,  a  coveiiet, 
and  a  pillow.    These  beds  (c.  55)  are  ranged 
side  by  side  in  a  chamber,  where  a  light  is  kept 
burning  all  night.    The  sleepers  lie  in  fiiU  drws 
and  girded,  so  that  when  the  signal  for  matins 
is  given,  they  may  be  ready  for  dniy  at  once 
(o.  22).   Independent  of  the  panisbments  threat- 
ened for  the  violation  of  most  of  the  foregoing 
precepts,  there  are  also  in  the  Rule  of  Benedict 
special  chapters,  which  treat  of  discipline,  e.  g. 
chs.  23  to  30,  and  43  to  46.     Here  we  find  direo< 
tions,  how  tardiness  at  worship,  and  at  meal* 
times,  as  well  as  iiulurea  in  singing,  and  read- 
ing, and  house-work  shall  be  atoned  for,  and 
that  heinous  and  secret  sins  shall  be  confesied 
to  the  abbot.    In  general,  it  is  commanded  to 
give  to  any  monk  who  transgresses  one  or  two 
private  admonitions,  to  be  foHowed  by  a  pablio 
reprimand,  and  lastlv  by  the  ban  of  excommam- 
cation,  or,  in  case  that  does  not  reach  his  feek 
ings,  by  severe  fasting  and  sharp  blows.    The 
ban  consists  in  exclusion  from  the  common  med, 
or  from  divine  worship,  or  from  all  communion 
with  his  fellows.     Whoever  holds  intercoom 
with  the  criminal  shall  receive  the  samepnnish- 
ment ;  the  abbot  alone  is  suffered  to  oomtort  and 
exhort  him.    Should  any  one  under  the  ban  be 
converted,  he  must  cast  himself  down  upon  tbt 
ground  before  the  church  during  worship,  ontil 
the  abbot  declares  his  penanoe  sufBcient.    14 
however,  he  remains    obdnrate,  after  solemn 
intercessory  prayer  bv  the  whole  fraternity,  he 
shall  be  thrust  out  altogether.    Fugitives  fiom 
the  monastery  can  be  received  agtun  three  times. 
Benedict  enjoins  that  the  greatest  care  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  siok  (c.  3o)  for  Christ's  take. 
They  shall  be  waited  on  in  a  spedal  chamber, 
and  furnished  with  bathing  and  animal  food. 
The  aged  and  the  children  are  to  be  treated  with 
indulgence,  and  more  plentifully  provided  kt 
than  the  Rule  prescribes  for  the  other  monks 
(o.  37).    Moreover,  there  is  frequent  mention 
(c.  63  and  70)  of  the  mode  in  which  the  childrm 
are  to  be  trained  up  till  they  attain  the  age  of 
understanding,  the  15th  year.     No  one  shall 
leave  the  walls  of  the  monastery  witbont  the 
command  of  the  abbot,  and  Benedict  'wishes 
that  as  far  as  possible  the  necessaries  of  life  be 
manufactured  there,  and  everything  avoided  that 
may  bring  the  monks  into  contact  with  the 
worid  (o.  M).     When  any  one  has  retaroed 
from  a  journey,  he  shall  cast  himself  upon  uM 
floor  of  the  chapel  and  beg  the  bre^ea  for 
their  intercessions  on  account  of  faults  he  may 
have  committed  abroad ;  but  of  what  he  nw 
and  experienced  there  he   shall  say  nothing 
(o.  67).     Questo  shall  be  reoeivod  and  enter- 
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Ubed  hj  the  »bbot  with  the  greatagt  respect 
and  fiiendliness,  as  thoogh  Christ  himseli  in 
tiMir  persons  Yisited  the  cloister  (o.  53),  but  they 
dnrst  not  mingle  with  the  brotherhood.  Priests, 
who  Bsy  wish  to-  live  in  the  monastery,  can  do 
■0  on  aooeptano^  of  the  Rnle  (c.  60) ;  so  also 
■txanre  monks,  who  come  with  good  credentials 
and  lettets  of  dismission  from  their  abbots 
(«.  61).  Finally,  Benedict  (o.  72)  exhorts  the 
Bonks  to  seal  in  eyery  good  work,  to  brotherly 
lore,  to  abe  fear  of  Ood,  to  humility,  to  obedi- 
(Boe  to  the  abbot ;  then  after  commending  them 
all,  aa  well  as  himself,  to  Christ  the  Savioar, 
■hove  whom  they  shall  place  nothing,  be  re> 
narks  expressly  (o.  73),  that  his  Role  can  only 
kad  peronaoce  to  purity  of  morals  and  the  be- 
l^nlng  of  a  holy  life,  not  to  its  perfection.  Bat 
this  perfection  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  and  the 
wrings  of  the  Fathers  teach.  He  points  to 
CaasianoB  and  names  St.  Basil,  toward  whose 
heights  of  dootrine  and  virtue  they  ou^bt  to 
climb,  after  the  Rule  of  Benedict  has  contributed 
its  small  help  thereto.  It  is  clear  from  this 
epitome  of  his  Rule,  that  Benedict  along  with 
his  eontemporaries  regarded  monachism  as  a 
school  of  virtue  and  a  means  of  salvation,  and 
the  cloister  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  world 
and  a  house  for  the  practice  of  holiness,  and 
that  he  bent  all  his  energies  to  carry  out  this 
idea  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number  of 
monks.  His  most  weighty  precepts  had  this 
end  in  view.  Of  any  infiaenoe  to  be  exerted 
npon  the  world  at  large  and  in  the  church,  he 
had  no  thought.  The  single  command  enjoin- 
ing hospitality  shows,  that  the  duties  of  charity 
oiJy  found  consideration  in  so  far  as  they  could 
be  exercised  by  one  who  was  bound  to  a  certain 
■pot,  solitary,  silent,  and  without  will  of  his  own, 
misied  continually  for  the  benefit  of  the  monss- 
tetr.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  Benedict 
and  the  first  Benedictines  paid  no  regard  to 
scientific  pursuits.  The  introduotion  of  this 
feature  into  the  order  was  the  work  of  Cassio- 
doms  (see  Art.  C). 

Snoh  was  the  fonndation  of  Benedict,  who 
had  DO  presentiment  of  its  importance  in  the 
fotore.  That  just  this  attempt  to  establish 
monachism  should  succeed,  was  onl^  possible 
hj  a  special  coacurren<%  of  events,  smce  it  oo- 
faicidea  with  and  was  followed  b^  others,  which 
in  part  originated  with  more  gifted  and  infln- 
ential  men  than  he,  and  won  deserved  acknow- 
ledgment. Tfaos  in  Italy  itself,  in  the  next  age, 
ud  in  the  ver^  neighborhood  of  Benedict,  Cas- 
tfodoms,  Equitius,  Eu^pmus,  and  others  put 
forth  monastic  rules ;  in  Trance  at  the  same 
time  CsBsarius  and  Aorelianus  of  Aries  did 
likewise ;  Colamban  followed  not  long  after, 
and  then  Isidore  of  Hispalis  (Seville)  in  Spain. 
How  the  Rule  of  Benedict  came  into  use  and 
power  by  the  side  of  others,  old  and  new,  both 
of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. The  monastic  orders,  like  those  of  the 
clergy,  agreed  amon^  themselves.  The  monas- 
teries, in  spite  of  their  varyine  statutes,  took  no 
escdnsive  position  against  each  other.  Hence  it 
was  not  only  easy  for  a  monk  to  pass  from  one 
to  another,  oat  even  the  rules  which  sprang  np 
hi  different  jnonasteries  were  often  founa  to- 
gether in  one,  snd  prevwled  there  aooording  to 


the  choice  and  order,  which  pleased  the  existing' 
abbot.  Hence  extension  was  practicable  ;  and 
that  the  Benedictine  Rnle  attained  the  supre- 
macy over  all  others  is  certainly  due  in  part  to 
its  own  constitution.  It  was  tolerably  complete, 
intelligible,  and  simple,  and  distinguished  by 
wisdom,  moderation,  mildness,  and  adaptability. 
And  as  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Latin  Church  to 
make  the  monastic  orders  conform  to  ber  own 
nnity,  the  foundation  of  Benedict  gradually 
gained  favor  in  the  eyes  of  ber  rulers,  and  was 
at  last  authorized  exclusively,  whilst  he  himself 
was  henceforth  revered  as  the  patriarch  of  all 
the  western  monks.  They  who  aided  most  to 
this  victory  were  Gregory  the  Great,  Gregory 
II.,  Bonifiice,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  Prankish  kin^,  Gregory  the  Great  had 
met  in  Rome  fugitives  from  Montecassino,  re- 
ceived the  Rule  from  the  bands  of  its  great 
advocate,  Simplicius,  and  lived  under  it  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  which  he  founded. 
He  extolled  Benedict  in  his  famous  Dialogues, 
and  lent  the  whole  weight  of  his  authcH-ity  to 
the  establishment  of  his  order.  He  promoted 
its-spread  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  whither,  according 
to  tradition,  Plaoidus  had  already  carried  iC 
He  planted  it  along  with  Christianity  itself 
among  the  Saxons  in  England.  Still  we  find 
him  praising  other  ascetics  and  commending 
their  rules  also.  Indeed  he  gave  some  precepts 
in  which  he  plainly  departed  from  tnose  of 
Benedict.  Thus  the  universal  importance  of 
the  latter  was  not  yet  acknowledged.  Bat  when 
in  the  8tb  cent.,  by  means  of  the  Franks,  the 
conversion  of  German  Christianity  into  a  Latin 
church-organism  was  effected,  when  the  nations 
of  the  West  became  Roman,  then  Pope  Gregory 
II.  and  Boniface  adopted  the  Benedictine  as  the 
exclusive  form  of  Roman  monachism.  But 
meanwhile  it  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  different 
thing,  in  many  respects,  from  what  it  was  in 
the.  time  of  its  founder;  particularly  by  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  subjects.  The  monas- 
teries had  become  independent  and  powerful, 
the  seats  of  lords.  They  were  filled  from  the 
noble  families,  by  whom  they  were  richly  en- 
dowed, and  were  generally  closed  against  their 
subjects.  Their  great  landed  possessions  and 
the  noble  origin  of  the  monks  ^ve  them  a  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  position  in  the  state. 
With  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth,  the 
aristocracy  of  piety,  intelligence  and  morals 
was  associated  in  these  monasteries.  To  collect 
such  model-communities  of  lords  in  oloister- 
casties  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Cbnrob,  and 
send  them  forth  into  new  spheres,  bad  now  be- 
come the  chief  object  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 
Next  to  this,. it  took  special  pains  to  preserve 
and  cherish  the  arts  and  literature  of  olassio 
and  Christian  Rome.  In  both  respects  the  com- 
munication of  its  spiritual  wealtn  lav  beyond 
the  original  design  of  the  Order.  Besides  which 
many  of  the  brethren  labored  as  missionaries 
with  great  success,  many  others  diffused  their 
learning  beyond  the  monastic  walls,  and  indi- 
viduals even  had  compassion  on  the  poor  peo- 
ple, and  taught,  warned,  and  comforted  them, 
speaking  and  writing  in  the  mothor^tongue. 
The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  from  the  8th  cent  till  the 
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Ittesent  time,  relates  only  to  the  monks  and  not 
the  nuDB,  about  whom  a  mere  word  mast  safEoe. 
The  nuns  of  the  West,  like  the  monks,  were 
obliged  to  surrender  by  degrees  all  rules  laid 
down  for  them  before,  in  favor  of  that  of  Bene- 
dict ;  and  afterward  honored  Soholastiea  as  their 
original  founder,  though  without  any  historieal 
ground.  But  the  monks'  rule  of  Benedict  was 
not  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  nuns,  of  which 
evil  Heloise,  when  abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  had 
reason  to  complain.  A  great  dirersity  of  rules 
and  customs  soon  sprang  ap  among  them,  and 
their  morals  fell  into  decay  earlier  than  those 
of  the  monks.  On  the  history  of  the  Benedio- 
tine  Order  the  two  chief  works  of  Mabillon, 
before  cited,  are  still  classic.  Beside  these,  the 
Sistoria  Uteraria  ordinia  S.  Bmedieii  of  Mae- 
Boald  Ziegelbaur  and  0.  Legipont  (Aug.  Ftna. 
1754,  4  vols,  fol.),  and  the  6th  vol.  of  HelyofB 
extensive  lustory  of  the  monastic  and  knighdy 
orders,  may  be  consulted.  Monaohism  fnm  its 
rise  stood  side  by  side  with  the  clerioal  estate 
in  the  estimation  of  the  peo^,  and  by  degrees 
gradually  supplanted  it.  £ntranoe  into  the 
cloister  was  alone  regarded  as  eonoersio,  m*n- 
astio  life  as  religio,  and  the  brethren  of  the 
cowl  as  conversi  and  rdiqiosi.  The  oler^ 
sought  piety  and  knowledge  m  the  secluded  ceu, 
and  the  episcopal  chairs  were  principally  filled 
by  monks.  The  manifest  hatred  of  the  clergy 
toward  the  Benedictine  Order  in  later  times  was 
shadowed  forth  by  the  conduct  of  the  priest 
Florentius  toward  its  founder,  who  at  that  time 
fixed  the  relation  of  the  monks  to  the  clerical 
estate.  Whilst  he  placed  the  monasteries  under 
the  bishop  of  the  dioeese,  their  own  priests  ren- 
dered them  independent  df  all  the  lower  clergy. 
The  latter,  by  reason  of  their  secular  character, 
gradually  fell  below  the  Benedictines  in  influ- 
ence, power,  and  inward  worth.  They  were 
chosen  from  among  bondmen,  and  soffered  to 
remain  in  extreme  poverty  and  ignorance.  And 
BO  they  became  the  magical  possessors  and  me- 
chanical dispensers  of  the  gifita  of  dirine  grace 
in  the  Ohurob,  without  respect  and  efficiency. 
Soon  they  could  scarcely  use  a  ritual,  which 
they  did  not  understand,  and,  in  point  of  morals, 
sank  as  low,  yea  lower,  than  the  laity  around 
them.  In  view  of  such  a  result,  perhaps,  or 
because  they  read  the  signs  of  the  times  oetter 
than  others,  Ensebius  of  vercelli  and  Augustine 
attempted  to  introduce  monastic  discipline  and 
conrentual  life  into  the  clerical  estate.  But  the 
mighty  revival  of  monachism  in  its  separate 
form  frustrated  their  efforts,  and  the  attempt 
was  renewed,  only  when  the  latter  had  achieved 
a  complete  victory.  The  degradation  of  the 
secular  clergy  had  become  so  extreme  that 
something  must  be  done  for  their  elevation,  and 
monachism,  which  had  wrought  the  injury, 
furnished  the  means  and  way.  In  the  8th  cent, 
appeared  the  YUa  eanoniea  cJerieorum,  and  im- 
mediately found  general  fsivor  and  acceptance. 
Wealthy  chapters  and  excellent  cathedral  schools 
arose  beside  the  monasteries,  and  were  the 
rather  frequented  and  endowed  by  the  nobles, 
because  in  them  the  line  between  -the  clergy 
and  the  laity  was  strictly  drawn.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  many  monasteries  now  transformed 
themselves  into  canons,  and  in  others  the  monks, 


to  the  total  neglect  of  their  role,  soon  adopted-a 
similar  mode  of  living  together  as  pnebeooariai. 
The  abbeys  were  «itber  used  by  the  prinees  £» 
their  own  advantage,  or  conferred  as  fiefii  on 
laymen  [abbaeemitm),  or  at  best  made  over  to 
the  bishops.  And  thus,  in  a  ^rt  time  after  its 
victory,  the  whole  Benedictine  Order  was  in 
danger  of  subversion.  Bat  it  bad  not  yet  na 
its  course.  Its  inward  strength  and  the  necea* 
sity  of  its  existence  delivered  monaofaism  fron 
the  shackles  of  eaoonical  life,  and  poiged  oat 
various  abuses  wbiob  had  «rept  in,  as  well  aa 
some  original  elements  which  did  net  accord 
with-  its  utered  deatiny.  This  renovation  per- 
fected itself  in  a  great  nnmber  of  forms,  very 
different  in  their  origin  and  design.  Seme  wen 
friendly  ofEshoots,  others  hostile  rivals.  Bat 
the  Order  was  not  organized  as  a  -wheia,  and 
struggles  were  now  made  in  this  dirsotion. 
Here  belongs  the  attempt  of  Benedict  of  Aniana. 
Supported  bv  Louis  le  Debonnair,  he  ordered,  at 
s  synod  of  abbots  held  in  Aiz-la-Chapelle  (817), 
the  ooDBolidation  of  the  monasteries  of  the  em- 
pire, and  enjoined  as  the  oommon  law  the  Rde 
of  Benedict  of  Nniaia,  with  additions  and  emen- 
dations. In  the  lOtb  cent,  similar  attempts 
wore  made  in  Oermany,  Franee,  and  Enghnd, 
by  the  Archbishops  nederiok  of  Hayenee, 
Adalbero  of  Rheims,  and  Dunetan  of  Cantw- 
bury.  We  may  also  name  Gerhard  of  Brogne, 
who  reformed  the  monasteries  in  Flanders  and 
Hennegau  (Hiiinaut\  Vut  without  any  tbonght 
of  union  and  collective  government.  This  wu 
at  length  attained  in  some  degree  by  a  form 
produced  in  this  eentnry — that  of  the  congrega- 
Hon,  whose  prototype  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  so 
much  in  the  associated  cloisters  of  Subiaco,  as 
in  the  relaUon  of  the  abbeys  to  their  colonies, 
cells  and  priories.  The  eongregation  was  a  free 
nnion  of  independent  monasteries  fbr  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Rule  of  Benedict  (with  the 
oanons  Of  Aix-la-Chapelle),  and  seveinl  new 
preeepts,  relating  to  external  matters  chiefly  and 
the  oommon  government.  It  ori(pnated  usually 
in  the  model-convents,  whose  abbots  became 
prominent  advocates  of  union,  and  at  stated 
seasons  called  together  the  abbots  of  oUier  ia- 
dependent  monasteries  to  consult  and  past  reso- 
luuons.  A  closer  form  (ft  nnion  the  Benedioti&O 
Order  has  never  endured,  and  anything  like  a 
compulsory  consolidation  of  all  the  convents  in  a 
certain  district,  or  even  in  the  whole  cburcb, 
has  been  stoutly  resisted.  The  first  and  most 
famous  congregation  was  that  of  Clngny  (see 
Art.),  which  proved  a  aonrce  of  blessing  to  the 
Order  and  the  Ohnrch.  Soon  followed  those  of 
Hirsohau,  Clusa,  and  Pnlsano.  At  the  close  (^ 
the  10th  cent  the  old,  ianatioal  spirit  of  asoeti- 
oism  began  to  revive  again  in  the  Westan 
Church.  It?  first  impulse,  indeed,  was  only  to 
fall  back  upon  the  Rme  of  Benedict,  but  it  soon 
felt  itself  compelled  to  form  special  oommunitie), 
with  their  own  centres  of  power.  Thus  arose 
the  Orders  of  Camaldoli,  of  Fonte  Avellans,  of 
Yallombrosa,  of  Orammont,  of  Fonterraold,  of 
Chartreux,  of  Citeaux  j  the  Orders  of  the  _Wil- 
helmites,  Qilbertines,  Hnmiliati,  Sylvestrine^ 
Ckelestines,  Olivetans;  the  Order  of  Corpos 
Christi,  and  that  of  St.  Birgitta.  The  Benedio- 
tines  had  now  beoome  only  one  of  many  orders 
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and  the  people  dutineaished  them  by  their 
eommen  habit,  and  oaUed  them  Blaok  Frian. 
TheT  had'  to  divide  &tot,  respect,  ioflaence,  and 
vealtb,  and  very  soon  saw  their  earlier  place 
Mwped  by  the  Wliite  Friars  or  Cisteroiana. 
But  Uieee  and  all  other  offBhoota  of  the  old 
Latin  monastic  atoclc  were  eclipsed  in  the  13ih 
eent.  by  the  Mendicant  Orders  of  Francis  and 
Domlmc  With  their  rise  the  historical  mission 
of  the  Benedictines  vas  fulfilled.  They  gra- 
daally  sank,  and  all  attempts  at  reform  were 
fruitlefls,  although  they  even  tried  to  introdnce 
a  oonatitaition  similar  to  that  of  the  Mendicants. 
The  Popes,  Clement  V.  and  Benedict  XII.,  strove 
by  their  edicts  (an.  1311  and  1336)  to  revive  the 
drder,  bat  in  vain.  The  only  j;ood  effect  of 
these  endeavors  was  a  persuaaon  that  their 
only  hope  lay  in  the  direction  of  scientifio  onl* 
tore ;  and  for  this  purpose  teachers  of  the  lan- 
gnages  and  of  philosophy  were  placed  in  each 
monasteiy,  and  of  eve^  twenty  monks  one  was 
■ent  to  a  university.  Here  these  students  lived 
together  in  8pe<»al  colleges  under  the  supervision 
of  priors,  and  studied  theology  and  the  canon 
law.  Henoeforth  learning  was  the  sole  aii&  and 
^ry  of  the  Order.  The  admission  of  children 
and  the  exclusion  of  persons  of  ienoble  birth 
fell  into  disuse,  and  were  abolished  by  the 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Trent.  Both  these 
Councils  sought  to  restore  the  old  laws  after  the 
plan  of  the  congregation.  At  length  the  decree 
was  issued  from  l^nt,  that  all  the  Benedictine 
monasteries,  exempt  or  not  exempt,  should  form 
themselves  into  new  coDKregationa,  according  to 
the  dioceses  in  which  they  were  (Sessio  XaV. 
Decrel.  reform,  cap.  8).  Some  of  these  sur- 
passed those  of  earlier  date,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Clngny,  and  flourished  for  a  short 
period,  till  the  I^testont  Reformation  and  the 
rise  of  tha  Jesuits  dimioisbed  their  importance. 
The  oongregations  in  Flanders,  Burgundy,  and 
the  Netherunds  may  be  mentioned^  but  eape- 
dally  that  of  St.  Yannea  in  Verdun  (from  1604), 
and  the  oonnegation  \thicb,  in  1618,  was  es- 
tablished in  Paris  nnder  the  name  and  patro- 
BSge  of  St  Manrus  (see  Art).  Joseph  II.,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  civil  war  in  Spain, 
wrought  great  mischief  to  the  Order  and  almost 
destroyed  it  Since  then  it  has  slowly  recovered 
(first  m  Austria),  and  of  late  years  has  exhi- 
bited a  (peater  strictness  than  formerly.  The 
Benedicbnes  are  still  distinguished  for  classical 
kaming.  Their  monasteries  are  useful  as  sem- 
inaries and  seats  of  literary  ease,  although 
Catholic  gymnasial  instruction  is  now  rather 
entrusted  to  the  Piorists.  The  question  arises, 
whether  the  wants  of  the  time  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  are  favorable  to  the 
Order.  Even  the  Ultramontanes,  who  look  for 
this  service  from  a  Catholic  academy,  seem  to 
have  apprehended  that  the  culture  of  science 
requires  neither  an  order,  nor  the  vow  of  a 
monk.  Albkecbt  Vookl. — Porter. 

Benedict  of  Aniane  (originally  Witiza),  the 
Befbrmer  of  monachism,  was  boin  (750)  in  Lan- 
goedoc  His  father  was  the  Count  of  Maguelone, 
who  took  his  son  while  yet  young  to  the  Fran- 
eonian  eoort,  where  a  brieht  career  was  opened 
to  him.  This  prospect  pkosed  him,  for  he  was 
very  •jnbitaonii  although  often  disgusted  with 


the  puTsoIts  of  the  world.  In  774  an  event 
oeoorred,  during  the  passage  of  Charlemagne 
through  Italy,  which  instantly  changed  his 
course.  Having  been  exposed  to  ereat  danger 
in  rescuing  bis  brother  from  drownmg,  he  mmo 
a  vow  to  renounce  the  world,  and  fulfilled  it 
forthwith  by  entering  the  cloister  of  St.  Ssqua- 
nus,  in  the  bisho^jric  of  Langres,  as  a  monk. 
He  entered  upon  bis  new  career  with  boundless 
zeal.  By  emDraoin|;  monachism  he  felt  himself 
placed  in  fnll  opposition  to  the  world,  and  bound 
to  strive  after  the  highest  attainments  of  his 
new  profession.  He  practised  its  most  extreme 
seventies,  and  sought  to  excel  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Latin  monks.  He  called  himself  Benedict, 
and  strove  to  attain  the  oriental  summit  of  per> 
feotion,  which  is  commended  at  the  end  of  the 
Benedictine  rales.  He  did  this  for  2^  years; 
and  only  obtaining  thereby  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt instead  of  veneration  as  a  saint,  he  became 
more  moderate,  made  himself  better  acquainted 
with  his  sphere,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  pro* 
ject  of  making  monastioism  an  essential  factor 
in  western  Christian  Franconia.  In  order  .to  this 
it  was  necessary  to  elevate  the  monks,  to  unite 
their  fortunate  rivals,  the  canons,  under  the 
rules  of  Benedict,  to  regain  what  bad  been  for- 
cibly taken  from  the  monks,  and  to  ofibr  to  the 
episcopal  clergy  the  chief  influence  in  Cbarch 
and  Stete.  Unfortunately  Benedict's  own  person 
was  too  prominent  in  his  plan.    He  accom- 

flished  much,  but  it  passed  aw^  with  himself. 
n  779  he  left  the  cloister  of  St  l^quanns,  where 
they  wished  to  make  him  abbot,  went  to  Lan< 
gnedoo,  and  founded  a  model  cloister  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anianus.  Here  he  soon,  gained 
great  respect  as  abbot  The  veneration  of  the 
people  and  the  thankfulness  of  the  monks, 
whom  he  in  many  ways  improved  and  assisted, 
made  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  per* 
sons,  in  South  France,  at  least  in  Aquitania. 
He  obtained  the  favor  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
son  Lewis,  who  was  King  of  Aquitenia.  Bene- 
dict sided  with  Alouin,  and  was  connected  with 
him  in  the  controversy  concerning  Adoptionism. 
What  he  wrote  in  this  controversy,  namely, 
treatises  on  the  incarnation,  the  trinity,  baptisip, 
eto.  (printed  in  Baluzii  Miscellanea,  T.  V.  p. 
1-62),  is  of  littie  value.  Doctrine  was  not  his 
sphere.  He  nndertook  other  literary  labors  in 
behalf  of  monkery.  Besides  an  Excerptus  di- 
versarum  modus  poenitontiarum  (to.  be  found  in 
the  appendix  to  Baluzius'  capitulars),  hs  wrote 
a  ooUeotion  of  all  known  rules  for  monks  and 
nuns  (first  published  by  Luca»  Holsteniits  as 
Codex  regularum,  quae  SS.  P.  P.  monachis  et 
virginibus  sanctimonialibus  praescipsere,  eto., 
Paris,  1663,  4to.,  improved  and  enlarged  by 
BrocMe,  Auesb.  1759,  fol.  6  vols.),  and  a  demon- 
stration of  the  agreement  of  all  rules  with  the 
Benedictine  (Concordia  regularum  ed.  Hugo 
Menard,  Paris,  1638,  4to.).  Such  labors  were 
necessary,  since  that  the  Abbot  of  Anianus  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  and 
used  it  not  only  to  elevate  and  increase  the 
cloisters  of  Aquitania,  but  also  had  undertaken, 
at  the  request  of  Lewis,  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  cloisters.  The  hope  of  Lewis 
to  succeed  his  father  on  the  throne,  was  closely 
I  oonneoted  with  the  future  of  his  aspiring  abbot. 
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Benedict  was  very  active  for  his  patron,  and 
seems  to  have  influenced  Charlemagne  to  decide 
in  favor  of  the  sucoession  of  his  son,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  canons,  and  the  party,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Adslard  and  Wala. 
The  change  of  government  broueht  him  suddenly 
to  tiie  summit  of  his  power.  Lewis  called  him 
first  to  ManrsmUnster  in  Alsaqe,  bnt  soon  after 
bnilt  for  him  the  cloister  Inda  or  Come]ia»' 
mUnster,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
that  Benedict  might  be  daily  in  the  royal  palace 
and  oouDssl  the  king.  The  ereat  innuenoe 
which  be  exerted  on  politics  did  not,  however, 
lead  him  to  abandon  the  firm  position  he  had 
taken  as  the  champion  of  monasticism,  or  to 
forget  the  calling  to  purify,  strengthen  and 
elevate  it.  Lewis  appointed  him  chief  saperin- 
tendent  of  all  cloisters  in  Franconia,  and  as  such 
he  carried  his  plan  throngh  the  celebrated  Diet, 
which  was  held  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle  in  817.  As 
he  had  great  power  in  Lewis'  government,  it  is 
possible  that  after  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Irmengard,  he  influenced  Lewis  to  abandon  his 
determination  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  to 
marry  again.  He  did  not  survive  the  political 
complications  resulting  from  this,  but  died  Feb. 
12,  e21.  After  his  death,  his  enemies  Adalard 
and  Wala,  whom  he  haid  overthrown,  gained 
favor  with  the  emperor,  and  monasticism  again 
declined.  (His  biogr.  by  Ardo,  in  Bolland's 
Act  SS.  mens.  Febr.  12 ;  more  full  by  Mabillon 
in  Act.  SS.  ord,  ».  Benedict,  vol.  I.,  4th  cent. ; 
Mabillon,  Annates,  ToL  II.;  OJrSrer,  AUgem. 
K.-Oeseh.,  IIL  704.) 

Albucht  Yogil. — Beck. 

Bmodiot  Levita,  i.  e.  deacon,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  arohbishoprio  of  Mentz  between  825-847. 
We  know  him  only  from  a  scientific  work,  which 
he  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  archbishop,  Ant- 
ear, — a  continuation  of  the  capitulars  of  Ansegis, 
m  3  new  books  (see  the  Art.  Ansegis).  Bene- 
dict says  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  that  he  de- 
signed to  make  a  supplement  to  Ansegis  from 
the  capitulars  of  Pepm,  Charlemagne  and  Lewis. 
The  materials  for  tne  work  he  derived  from  the 
scattered  acts  of  synods  and  diets,  especially 
from  the  archives  of  the  archbishopric  at  Mentx, 
which  the  Archbishop  Ricnlf  (786-813)  had  col- 
lected, and  Aatgar  had  discovered.  He  also 
declared  himself  prepared  to  add  other  contribu- 
tions to  his  work,  and  add  a  fourth  and  a  fifth 
book  to  the  three  published.  Others  have  done 
this  later. 

The  more  critically  this  collection  of  capitu- 
lars has  been  examined  since  the  16th  cent,  the 
more  it  is  evident  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  does 
not  deserve  the  titie  of  diet  laws,  which  was 
probably  selected  to  deceive.  After  the  close 
connection  between  this  work  and  the  pseudo- 
isidorian  had  been  shown,  Blondel  and  Conring 
charged  it  directiy  with  being  a  counterfeit.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  capitulars  of  Bene- 
dict consisted  almost  entirely  of  heterogeneous 
materials,  taken  from  the  most  different  sources, 
bat  their  genoineness  and  value  were  declared 
by  the  fact  that  the  materials  were  collected 
earlier  at  the  command  of  Franconian  kings, 
and  thus  made  equal  to  the  laws  of  the 
diets;  in  this  form  Balme,  Capitul.  regum 
Franoorom,  I.  Fraef.  J  45,  supposes  they  were 


found  by  Benedict  and  published.  This  vie* 
remained  unreftited  until  lately,  althongh  it  is 
unproved  and  improbable.  The  first  person  who 
has  shown  the  nntenableness  of  this  view  is 
Savigny,  in  his  Qeschichte  des  romisch.  Reehts 
im  Mittelalter,  II.  }  45 ;  after  him.  in  1836,  K 
Knust,  in  a  learned  work,  De  Benedioti  Leritae 
collectione  capitularium,  closed  the  subject 
According  to  the  conclusions  of  this  work,  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  archbishopric  of  Ments  ap> 

Sear  as  Intentional  forgers,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
oubted  that  Benedict  was  the  chief  one  among 
them,  and  knowinely  the  originator  of  the  de- 
ception ;  how  far  Ricnlf  prepared  the  way  for 
this,  or  Autgar  contributed  to  it,  cannot  be  de- 
termined. 

The  eonroes  of  the  collected  work,  as  Knost 
(although  not  always  correct  and  exact)  has 
shown,  are,  for  the  smallest  part,  real  laws  of  the 
empire,  but  rather  the  different  books  of  the 
church-library  at  Mentz :  the  laws  of  the  West 
Goths  and  Bavarians,  the  Theodosian  Codex  and 
its  novellae,  Alarich's  breviary,  the  Bible,  pa- 
tristio,  theological  and  historical  writings,  col* 
lections  of  canons,  among  which  are  the  bido- 
riana,  as  well  as  the  Bionysio-Hadrianea,  and 
especially  the.pseudo-isidorian  decretals,  which 
are  so  extensively  used  that  it  has  been  believed 
that  they  originated  in  Mentx,  and  were  a  pro- 
dnotion  of  Benedict's,  although  without  reason 
(see  the  Art  Pseudo-isidor).  This  vast  amoant 
of  material  has  not  been  unskilfully  used ;  ^ne-' 
rally  the  original  is  not  transcribed,  but  abndged 
or  rewritten,  often  considerably  changed,  and, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  credited,  designedly  disfigured, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  source.  Whether  this 
charge  of  repeated  falsification  touches  Benedict, 
who  declares  that  he  gives  his  material  un- 
changed, or  his  predecessors,  is  nncertain.  Bat 
for  the  absence  of  all  order  and  system,  for 
haste  of  composition  (or,  if  several  worked  to- 
gether, through  defective  control  and  oonneo- 
tion),  repetitions,  contnwiictions  and  negUgenees 
of  tw  kinds,  be,  as  editor,  is  alone  to  blame. 
The  time  when  Benedict  wrote  cannot  be  ex- 
actiy  determped;  bnt  it  is  certain,  from  the 

Ereface,  that  he  published  his  collection,  not 
efore  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  and  not 
after  that  of  Autgar,  therefore  between  840 
and  847. 

The  olytcl  wUch  the  work  was  to  promote  can 
easily  be  conjectured.  Knust  has  clearly  shown 
what  particular  plans  Benedict  or  Autgar  fat- 
lowed,  how  it  was  designed  especially  to  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  archbishops  Riculf  and  Aut- 
gar, who  were  not  in  good  repute,  and  to  restore 
the  bishopric  of  Menti  to  the  German  primate. 
But  the  most  important  object  of  tne  false 
capitulars  was  of  a  political  character.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  time  when  the  work  was  written, 
the  agitation  of  the  question  concerning  the 
jurisdiction  of  metropolitan  synods  bad  sal)' 
sided ;  but  there  was  still  a  number  of  related 
points  of  controversy  unsettled — partieolarlj 
did  the  bishops  olum  the  right  to  proooanoe 
judgment  on  the  king  and  his  affturs.   It  is  tsiJ 

Srobable  that  the  pseudo-isidorian  decretals  wm 
esigned  for  this  controversy,  and  perhaps  on- 
einated  during  it ;  but  it  is  certain  toat,  prior  to 
850,  no  one  had  the  courage  to  appeal  to  then 
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u  tothority ;  that  at  the  time  when  Benedict 
vrote,  onlythe  genuine  material  of  the  ooUectio 
euoonm  Hadrianea  was  valid  as  a  source  of 
kw.  It  was,  therefore,  a  well-laid,  and,  for  the 
times,  canning  scheme,  to  gain  authority  for 
the  false  decretals,  under  the  name  of  laws  of 
the  empire,  which,  it  was  asserted,  could  be 
proven  from'  the  archives,  and  to  combine  with 
them  a  mass  of  other  materials.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  main  object  of  Benedict's  collection ; 
ud  therefore  it  is  connected  with  the  genuine 
and  greatlj  respected  work  of  Anse^,  as  its 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  book. 

The  success  of  this  attempt  was,  on  the  whole, 
unfavorable.  There  are,  it  is  true,  MSS.  in 
Germany,  in  which  the  capitulars  of  Benedict 
irere  circulated  with  Ansegis ;  but  as  laws  of 
the  empire,  or  an  equaUy  authorized  part  of  Anse- 
OS,  they  never  were  acknowledged  in  Qermany. 
Benedict's  work  has  been  cited  and  used  as  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the  capitulars, 
only  at  the  West  Franconian  diets  of  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries,  and  then  in  separate  collections 
of  canons,  first  in  Regino,  then  in  Burchard's 
decret,  in  Ivo  and  Deusdedit,  in  the  collectio 
Ccsar-Augastana,  and  in  the  most  extended 
form  in  the  collectio  trium  partium  and  in  an 
epitome  juris  ecclesiastic!  aescribed  by  Hartxr 
\am,  Bibliotb.  Colon.  1747,  p.  77.  Altogether 
it  was  received  as  authority  only  by  the  clergy 
on  the  Rhine  and  in  France,  and  but  for  a  short 
time.  Herard,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  and  Isaac, 
Bishop  of  Langres,  published  extracts  from  it 
in  their  dioceses  in  858  and  859. 

The  work  is  best  published  now,  together  with 
&e  above-mentioned  treatise  of  Knnst,  in  the 
upendix  to  the  second  part  of  the  MonumerUa 
Oermaniae  Legum,  and  tne  extracts  of  Herard 
and  Isaac  in  Baluze,  Capital,  regum  Frane.  1., 
1233, 1283.  Mjbbkbl.— .BecA;. 

,  Benodictions,  Blessings,  are  sacred  transac- 
tions (customs,  signs,  si^a)  and  prayers,  by 
which  the  erace  of  God  is  supplicated  fbrper- 
tons  and  the  beneficial  use  for  things,  l^ey 
ue  distinguished  from  contecraiicnu,  with  which 
they  are  gen«rallv  connected,  because  by  these 
the  persons  and  things  themselves  become 
sacred  (res  sacrae),  and  are  set  apart  from  pro- 
&ne  use ;'  and  also  from  dedications,  &o. 

From  this  review  the  most  essential,  bnt  not 
undisputed  distinctions  of  these  sacred  customs, 
which  are  often  interchanged,  follow.  These 
ue,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Rom.  Cath. 
Church,  rUus  saeramentales,  L  e.  sacred  trans- 
actions, which  are  closely  related  to  the  sacra- 
ments, having  definite  matter,  form,  and  a  min- 
>st^,  which  constitutes  a  sacrametiium  sensu 
ttrieU),  but  wanting   the    res  sacratnenii,  the 


QitttiuTt,  th  MM  €ocletia$t  (tn  Du  Freme,  Qlouar. 
>. «.  btntd.  a»d  Conner.)  thna  definsa  theae  terma :  Da- 
ncAT|i<>ii({^ex  atrium,  templHm,  altare,  tabulam  cUtarit. 
Dtditart  tmim  t$t  locum  Dto  offerrc,  bened.  el  lanetijic 
CoxsECEAi  amem  cpiwoput  uleiuilia  cccL,  (vutimtnta 
tactrdol.  cl  pmtif.,  aitaric  vclamina,  etc.).  Ea  ent'oi 
••<»»  cmterat  quae  a  communi  wu  in  cultum  divinum 
Xfraninr.  BanoioiBB  satem  dieo  pratanlem  ea 
fua  noo  soDt  lUeaa.  e««L,  eonaeerare  vero  ipaa  atena. 
^MidtarcopontUez  reginam  at  virginem  onm  vela- 
w  «t  qoemUlMt  fidelem  benedici  poitolantem  at  totam 
popihua  ante  pacem. 


special  promise  of  sacramental  grace,  and,  then- 
fore,  have  not  the  character  of  a  sacrament. 
The  passage  which  Gratian  adopted  from  the 
TruUan  Council  of  692  (c.  16  dist.  XXVIII.) 
explains  benediction  by  sanctificationis  traditio. 
This  follows  especially  by  signinzwith  the  cross 
(si^um),  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  impo- 
sition of  hands,  anointing,  sprinlding  with  holy 
water,  burning  incense,  etc.,  and  pronounoine  of 
the  prescribed  formulas,  which  are  collected  in 
ritual  books  (libri  benedictionales,  benedio- 
tiooalia),  of  which  there  are  a  large  number, 
almost  A  different  one  for  each  diocese,  Martene 
{de  antiquis  ecclesiae  ritibus  T.  III.)  has  col- 
lected the  most  ancient  In  an  ancient  ordo 
Romanus  (in  Mabillon's  Museum  Italicum,  T. 
II.  p.  73),  mention  is  made  of  a  liber  benedio- 
tionalis,  which  contains  the  benediotiuns  upon 
the  people,  pronounced  by  the  bishop  at  the  end 
of  the  service.  Lambecius  (commentarius  de 
biblioth.  caesarea  vindobon.  lib.  II.  cap.  5.) 
describes  a  benediotioualis  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  Rom.  Catholic  books  of  ritual  contain  the 
formulas  which  are  now  most  used.  Ecclesiastical 
writers  generally  distinguish  between  benedictio 
conatUutiva  and  invocativa ;  the  former  is  con- 
secration, the  latter,  benediction  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  right  of  consecration  belongs  pro- 
perly onl^  to  the  bishop,  although  the  consecra- 
tion of  things  for  ecclesiastical  use  is  permitted 
to  priests,  by  virtue  of  special  privilege  or  a 
transfer ;  on  the  other  hand  the  benedictions  for 
extra-ecclesiastical  use  are  entirely  given  to  the 
priests,  some  even  to  deacons.  Based  on  Hebk 
7 :  7,  the  apostolic  constitutions,  lib.  VIII.  cap. 
28,  declares:  "  The  bishop  blesses  {liiKoyti).  and 
receives  the  blessing  from  (other)  bishops,  but 
never  from  presbyters.  The  presbyter  blesses. 
He  receives  the  blessing  from  the  bishop  and 
his  co-presbyters,  as  he  also  communicates  the 
blessing  to  these.  The  deacon  does  not  bless 
and  communicates  no  blessing,  but  receives  it 
from  the  bishop  and  presbyter."  Com  p.  o.  6. 
dist.  XXI.  (Nicolaus  I.,  A,  D.  865).  Only  as  a 
substitute,  as  when  the  bishop  is  absent,  is  the 
benedictio  super  plebem  allowed  to  the  presbyter 
(o.  3.  Can.  XXVI.  qu.  VI.,  and  o.  65.  dist.  I. 
de  oonseor.).  Such  a  benediction,  however,  is 
not  a  festive  one ;  for  only  the  bishop,  and  such 
prelates  as  have  obtained  the  privilege,  can  com- 
municate it  (a  3.  de  privilegiis  in  Vl.°  (V.  7), 
Alexander  IV.).  Benedictions  connected  with 
anointing  are  only  performed  by  bishops 
and  privileged  prelates,  and  these  only  for 
their  church.  The  effect  of  consecration  is, 
that  persons  and  things  are  set  apart  from  the 
world.  They  are  not  to  be  touched  with  uncon- 
secrated  hands,  and  injury  done  them  is  pun- 
ished more  severely  than  ordinarily ;  hence  the 
ban  ipso  facto  against  him,  who  lays  hands  on 
an  ecclesiastic  (see  the  Art.  Ban);  hence  res 
consecratae  extra  oommercium  are  (c.  38  sq., 
dist.  I.  dc  consecr. ;  c.  3.  X.  de  rernm  permutap 
tione  [III.  19] :  "  quod  semel  Deo  oonseeratam 
est  ad  humanos  nsos  transferri  non  decet."  o. 
un.  X.  de  sacra  unotione  [1. 15],  etc.). 

The  particular  blessings  will  be  treated  of  in 
special  articles,  especially  in  those  on  the  saorac 
menta.  Comp.  of  older  literature,  in  AugusU^t 
DenkwUrdigkeiteo  aas  der  ohristiiohen  ATobXo* 
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logie,  Bd.  X.  p.  165-6;  eapecially  Oataittui, 
thesauni's  saororam  ritaam.  Helfert,  Darstel- 
Inng  der  Reohte,  die  in  AnMhnng  der  beiligen 
Handlnngen  Btattfinden.  Prag.  1826.  8.,  b«8.  {. 
25-28.  MOsensokmidi,  die  Qe^rHuche  und  Seg- 
nnngen  der  riimisobenKirobe.  Neustadt  a.  d.  0. 
1830.  8.  Pankraz  Dinkd,  das  Weeen  der  ordent- 
liohen  priesterlicben  Bealbenediotionen  in  der 
katholisohenKirohe.  Erlangen  1847.  8. 

The  Evangelical  Cfiurch  knows  nothing  of 
such  specific  distinctions  in  the  blessings,  least 
of  all  of  the  separate  authorized  minisbri  beno- 
dtotionum,  for  generally  every  ordained  eoclesi- 
Mtic  is  authorized  to  perform  all  sacred  trans- 
actions. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  confirmation 
(consecration  in  the  proper  sense),  as  also  ordi- 
nation (with  consecration  and  laying  on  of 
hands),  consecration  of  churches,  etc.,  iras  re- 
serred  for  superintendents.  The  different  bene- 
dictions of  the  Bom.  Cath.  Church  were  abol- 
ished at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 
So  in  the  LUneburger  Articles,  1527,  Art.  19 
(Richier,  K.-Ordnungen  d.  16  Jahrh.  Bd.  I.  p. 
72).  The  same  in  the  Brandenb.-NUmb.K.-Ordn. 
of  1533,  in  the  Art  on  Baptism  {Bichter  a.  a.  0. 
p.  197  sq.).  Later,  however,  similar  benedic- 
tions, particularly  the  sign  of  the  cross,  were 
again  introduced,  the  superstitious  aocompani- 
mentfl  beine  removed.  Concerning  the  nnns 
that  are  used  see  the  Liturgies,  and  also  the  Art. 
on  Liturgies. 

Comp.  IHsenschmidt,   Gesoh.   d.   protestant 
E.-Gebriluohe,Leipz.  1799.8.    Augusti,  Denk- 
wttrdigk.,  4o.,  Bd.  X.  p.  170.  183.  205.  etc. 
H.  F.  Jacobsoit. — Beek. 

Benefice  {benefieium  teeletiasticum),  an  eccle- 
siastical office,  a  prebend,  comprehends  in  the 
widest  sense,  the  revenues  of  an  office,  together 
with  the  discharge  of  its  functions.  A  benefice, 
therefore,  may  be  contemplated  in  a  spiritual 

ias  the  offieium,  ministerium)  or  temporal  aspect, 
n  the  latter  we  have  it  in  the  narrower  tense,  as 
referring  to  the  prebends,  stipends,  proventut  de 
reditibua  ecclesiae  (comp.  c.  27.  injlne  X..depr<x- 
bendii  III.  5,  &e.).  In  the  nature  of  things 
both  belong  together,  and  have  done  so  from 
tiie  earliest  period  of  the  Church  (comp.  Luke  9 : 
7  with  1  Cor.  9  :  14.  "  Benefieium  daiur  prober 
afieium,"  c.  15.  de  reseriptis  in  VP.  1. 3.).  But 
oenefieium  and  offieium  are  often  used  in  the 
same  sense,  and  thus  a  benefice,  as  a  mere  pre- 
bend, declined.  This  happens  in  commendam* 
(see  Oommendana),  prcestimonia,  maintenance 
taken  from  church  revenues,  (o.  8.  de  eonoestione 
prceb.  in  YL°.  [III.  7.]),  and  peniioM,  which, 
however,  as  soon  as  they  become  permanent,  are 
regarded  as  benefices  (o.  6.  X.  de  der.  non  resid.). 
A  benefice  is  usually  perpetual,  but  sometimes 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  person  or 
persons  (hen.  persoiutie.  Cfonoil.  Tarraoon.  a. 
1591,  in  the  OonciL  Hispan.  Tom.  IV.  p.  524. 
See  FerraHa  biblioth.  canon.).  In  this  case  also 
the  principles  regardingbenefices  areapplioable, 
but  not  to  every  revocable  benefit  of  a  clergy- 
man (bat.  manuale).  The  right  of  revoking  it 
is  held  by  another,  the  clererman  is  ad  nuium 
idtcrius  (especially  of  the  Isisbop)  amovibilii. 
The  incumbent  of  the  ben.  manuale  lacks  a  title, 
kas  no  ben.  tiiulare.  The  tiicariut  perpet.,  how- 
over,  bu  a  good  tide,  cannot  be  removed,  but 


holds  a  real  benefice  (c.  3.  X.  de  effie.  ttear.  [L 
28.1 ;  e.  Zr.  X.  de  rescript.  [I.  3]). 

As  the  spiritual  aspect  of  bosefioes  will  bd 
treated  nnder  Chttrehroj^iees,  we  shall  limit  tUi 
article  to  the  consideration  of  the  temporal  sense 
of  the  term. 

At  first  clerCTmen  having  a  charge  wete  sap- 
ported  by  the  bishop,  or  out  of  the  general  reve> 
nncs  of  the  Churoh,  which  the  bishop  controlled 
and  distributed.  According  to  curtom,  which 
subsequently  became  the  law,  he  appropriated 
eqnal  parts  to  the  clergy,  to  the  bailcuog  of 
cnnrohes,  and  to  the  poor  (e.  23  sm.  Can.  iJL 

r.  IL  of  A.  D.  475, 494,  &o. ;  Conal.  Braearense 
a.  563.  0.  7).  But  this  plan  of  support  was 
discontinued  as  parishes  were  multiplied  in  tiie 
larger  dioceses,  and  the  dotation  of  each  with  a 
tract  of  land  became  more  general,  and  was  even 
required  by  law  (Capit.  Ludoviei  a.  817,  c.  10. 
[Comp.  Capit,  lib.  I.  85].  Capit.  Lndov.  et  Loth, 
a.  829,  c.  General  o.  4,  [Pert*,  Momua.  Germ. 
Tom.  in.  fol.  207,  350],  &o.\  After  A.  D.  500 
single  instances  occur  of  bishops  granting  land 
to  monks  and  ecclesiastics  for  their  nsoondf' 
tional  nse ;  bnt  such  were  always  revocable,  (e. 
61.  Can.  XYI.  gu.  I.  Symmaebns  of  Borne  to 
Csesarins  of  Aries,  502,  (Baroniw,  AmtaL,  SOi, 
n.  36).  In  the  quoted  letter  of  Symm.,  he 
speaks  of  "  eleriei  bonortm  merHoTum,"  to  whom 
such  might  be  granted  "ut  UmponjlUierpiitfiwatp 
tor.  Such  grants  might  properly  be  called 
beneficia.  In  tlie  course  of^time  they  became 
more  general,  and  assumed  the  form  of  temporal 
fiefs.  Whilst  the  latter  were  hereditary  in  pap 
ticular  families,  the  former  were  so  for  the 
churches.  The  possessions  and  revennea  of 
cathedral  churches,  and  monasteries,  were  man- 
aged more  independently  nnder  the  saperrision 
of  the  bishop  —  fixed  incomes  belonging  to  ps^ 
ticular  charges,  which  afterwards  passed  ovtrto 
the  parish  churches.  In  the  Xltb  cent,  this 
arrangement  became  general,  so  that  benefieimi 
became  identical  with  tiiidus  eedetiae  ( Tkmaiiih 
vet,  et  nov.  eccles.  discipl.  eirea.  ben^eia.  F.  in. 
la.  IL,  c.  XVJ.,  XVII.).  The  intimate  oonneo- 
tien  between  offieium  and  benefieium  is  seen  in 
the  transfer  ofltbe  classification  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  thus  we  meetvrith6«ie^cia»K^utorw«,»«*" 
laria,  curala,  non  ourata,  nmpUeia,  ntimra, 
majora,  &c 

The  erection  of  a  &«ii«^!e«, joiniag  certam  rew* 
nnes  perpetually  with  an  <^cium,  can  only  take 
place  with  the  approbation  of  the  eoelenaatioal 
authorities.  Formerly  Sees  were  founded  by 
Provinc.  Synods,  subsequently  it  became  tta 
prerogative  of  the  Pope  (e.  50,  63,  Cm.  VfL, 
mi.  I. ;  c.  5,  Cone.  Carthag.  IL,  a.  390),  [Gregor. 
III.,  a.  7381.  The  Pope  abe  foonds  ooUe^ 
chapters.  The  bishop  has  control  of  other  beM- 
Sees  in  his  diocese  (c.  11.  can.  XTL,  qo-  ^0. 
[cone.  LatL,  a.  1123,  can.  7]).  TheallowaiiM 
of  the  necessary  means  is  a  private  aflhir.  TbsiT 
adequacy  (dos  eonanui),  and  the  equity  of  tbt 
benefice,  are  decided  npon  by  the  proper  a» 
thority  (c.  9,  diet.  I. ;  o.  36,  X.,  de  praebend.  Ill, 
5).  At  the  time  of  the  dotation  the  foandst 
may  fix  conditions  of  forfeiture,  reserve  the  rigbt 
of  patronage,  to.,  which  then  become  perpetw 
(c.  28,  C.  I.,  de  ^pise.  et  der.  [L  3] ;  Lei>  and 
.iMonof.  0.466;  Ckm.2,ll,di)niig.dmib»*, 
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[in.  Ill ;  Ome.  Vlenn.  a.  1311 ;  Cone.  3Wi. 
ten.  XXV.  c  S).  The  ereotion  of  a  benefice, 
tunrerer,  Wng  an  aot  of  a  mixed  nature,  the 
State  may  alao  partioipate  in  it.  The  same  prin- 
ciples apply  to  the  restoration  of  a  sappreseed 
benefice,  or  the  reverse  (o.  33,  X.  de  praebendia 
[III.,  5.]  Ac).  The  union  of  teveral  heneficet 
comes  under  this  rule.  This  anion  may  be  »ub-- 
jediee,  as  -when  each  remains  distinct  (unto  per 
tuqualilaiem),  bat  both  are  held  by  one  person 
(this  oooors  more  frequently  iritii  dioceses  than 
parishes,  and  is  asnally  perpetaal) ;  or  it  may 
be  unto  pertulgeeiionem  uu  aeeeuionem,  as  when 
the  one  is  iobordinate  {ben.  aceeasotium  hnd 
prtnetpoJe).  If  a  benefice  is  joined  to  an  eccle- 
iiutical  inatitMtion,  the  union  is  called  incor- 
poration. A  benefioe  may  also  be  dioided  {divixio, 
mdio)  by  fonniDg  a  new  one  out  of  a  portion  of 
Itstsmporalities  and  spiritnalities,  or  by  attaching 
lome  of  ita  parishes  to  another  for  which  a  new 
benefioe  is  founded  (e.  3  X.  <2e  «ec{.  aedific.  [III., 
481 ;  c.  26,  X  depraeb.  [III.,  6J  ;  Cone.  Trid.  s. 
XXT.  e.  4).  Whether,  in  such  cases,  the  inonm- 
beat  can  claim  damaaes,  depends  upon  pre- 
leribed  eontingences  (John  P.  Slevogt,  opate. 
juri*  «ctL,  Franc,  et  Lips.  1746,  4to.)  A  bene- 
fice may  also  be  antject  to  dimintUion  by  a  life- 
pennon,  or  reieniion  for  some  particular  neces- 
sary asea  (e.  on.  X.  in  fin.  [III.,  12] ;  c.  32,  X. 
[V,  40]  ;  c.  10  de  rescr.  in  Vl.  (I.,  3).  The  sup- 
pression, extinction,  of  a  benefice  occurs  when  it 
Las  become  useless,  oris  applied  to  other  objects, 
w  when  ita  rerenues  fail  (See  Oono.  Tnd.  s. 
XXIV,,  c.  15).  * 

The  jireteriation  of  benefices  by  ecclesiastical 
lathonties  ia  caUedpromstoor  *n«<t<«<»oeanonfea, 
and  inludea  the  deaignatioH  of  a  candidate,  and 
tMaiion,  (th«  transfer  of  the  benefice  to  him, 
OMieenis,  itutitutii)  in  the  narrower  sense). 
Designation  is  usually  by  election,  in  the  case  of 
hm.  Mqftu  {tleetivum),  by  notninaiion  of  the 
Ung,  or  by  the  pre*eniation  of  a  patron.  Colla- 
tion follows  dosignation,  and  is  executed  in  ben. 
•4|f.  bjr  the  Pope's  confirmation,  or  the  royal 
tMHtution,  and  in  ben.  minora  by  the  admission 
of  the  biahop,  whence  minora  are  also  termed 
etOatha.  Collation  cannot  be  refused  unless 
there  are  canonical  obstacles,  or  the  dij^itary 
tonferring  the  collation  also  has  the  neht  of 
designatioo.  The  investment  of  a  benefice  in 
tiw  manner  preaeribed  by  the  canon  law,  is 
sailed  prooitto  ordinaria ;  deviation  requires  a 
pnt.  txtratrd.  (See  DevokOion).  The  eondi- 
<•»»«  of  an  ordinary  provision  (institutio  canon. 
e.  1,  d*  reg.jwrit  in  Vl.^  are :  1)  real  vaeanei/  in 
Ihaaenaa  of  the  law  (Tit.  X.,  de  conoess.  praeb. 
«t  eocL  non  vaeaotis  [III.,  81).  Expectancies 
(see  Art.)  are  not  IomI  ;  altboagb  coadjutors 
(see  Art.)  are  allowed  (see,  upon  this  subject, 
N««telbladt,  Halle.  1783,  8vo. ;  Gluek,  de  juris 
ffimariarwn  preetun  orighubus,  etc.  Erlang. 
1788,  and  his  opiue.  (1789),  fasc.  III.,  211,  to.) 
')  Oomfeteney:  the  candidJaie  mnstbe^XTMna 
ngulant  and  idonea,  and  belong  to  the  proper 
«wfar  (aae  Ordination),  or  enter  it  vrithin  a  year, 
•rsone  other  period  fixed  by  the  statute  (c.  14, 
«  elect  in  VI.,  [I.,  6]  ;  [o.  13,  Cone.  Lngdun. 
IL,  a.  12741 ;  c.  i  de  insfitnt  in  VI.,  im.  6], 
[Boaiiho.  TIILl;  Olem.  2,  de  aetaL  [I.,  6T; 
Com.  Irid.  i.  XXT!.,  o.  4).    He  mast  poasess 


suitable  sotentiflo  qualifications  (Oono.  Trid. 
XXIY.,  0.  181.  The  appointed  examine  are 
to  ascertiun  which  of  the  candidates  is  best  fitted 
for  the  post.  Recent  civil  enactments  have 
specially  prescribed  the  mode  of  examination 
(Ferraris,  biblioth.,  " Beneficium,"  Art.  III.,  No. 
21  sq.,  38  sq.)  Lay  patrons  are  also  obliged  to 
present  the  most  worthy  applicants;  out  a 
tnsiiop  may  not  reject  a  worthy  candidate  be- 
cause there  may  be  others  more  worthy.  By 
ancient  statute  a  native  candidate  is  preferredf, 
caet.par.  (c.  13,  16,  J  1,  dist.  LXI.;  c.  41,  tn 
ji7n.  A.,  de  elect.  [I.,  6],  &o.)  Recent  legislation 
also  usually  requires  that  the  candidate  should 
be  a  native,  and  likewise  persona  regi  grata. 
3)  The;?rormon  must  be  rnade  viithin  the  tirne 
fixed  by  law,  usaally  six  months,  reckoned  from 
the  day  on  which  formal  notice  of  the  vacancy 
is  given.  If  this  is  neglected  the  right  is  lost 
for  that  time  (see  Devolution).  4)  Simony  is 
forbidden  (o.  3,  Can.  I.,  qu.  I. ;  c.  59,  X.)  5)  So 
likewise  o6-or  subreption  (o.  17,  19,  32,  X.,  de 
rescript.  [I.,  3.]).  Plurality  of  benefices  is 
strictly  prohibited  (c.  2,  Can.  XXI.,  qu.  I., 
[Coac.  (fkalc.,  461],  c.  1,  eod.  {Cone.  Nic.,  787], 
«c.)  The  violation  of  this  rule  led  to  addi- 
tional enactments,  though  with  modifications 
(c.  13.  14.  Cmc.  Lot.,  1179,  c.  3,  X.,  [III.,  4] ; 
c.  5,  X.,  [IU,5] ;  c.  29,  Cone.  Lot.,  IV..  1215, 
c  28,  X.,  ci<.  JIIL,  5]  ;  Cone.  Trid.  s.  VII.,  o. 
2,  4 ;  8.  XXIV.,  c.  17 ;  Ferraris,  "Benef."  Art 
VI.)  Hence  complex  ben.  arc  incompat. ;  but 
a  ben.  simplex,  which  does  not  require  the  resi- 
dence of  the  holder,  may  be  joined  to  a  curatum 
which  has  not  the  adec|uate  sustentation,  whence 
ariee  ben.  eompatabilia.  Incompatability  may 
b«pr{ntt  generis,  ratione  tiiuli,  as  when  the  first 
benefice  is  forfeited  by  accepting  the  second ;  or 
seeundi  gen.,  ratione  retentionis,  as  when  the  se- 
cond is  accepted  with  the  privilege  of  resigning  it 
and  retaining  the  first  Papal  dispensations  from 
this  rule  were,  however,  often  granted,  and  com- 
plained of  {Kopp,  d.  kathol.  K.  im  19.  Jabrh., 
Mainz,  1830,  p.  60),  so  that  civil  enactments 
were  issued  against  the  evil  (see  groszherz.  hes- 
sisehe  Verord.  v.  30.  Jan.,  1830,  {  32).  In  the 
Bavarian  Concordat,  of  1817,  Art  a..,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  bC  abolished.  6)  The  ob- 
servance of  legal  forms  (see  Bishop;  Pope,  eUo- 
Hon  of;  Investiture,  &c.) 

The  rights  and  duties  connected  toith  benefices 
are  partly  of  a  general  character,  and  partiy 
modified  by  some  peculiarities  of  the  benefice. 
We  can  here  notice  only  the  former  class.  The 
incombent  draws  all  the  revenues  of  the  bene- 
fice, including,  natural  products,  tithes,  &o. 
The  view,  that  the  clergyman  could  use  only  so 
much  of  these  as  he  needed  for  his  own  support^ 
and  should  apply  the  rest  to  the  church,  or  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  early  led  to  the  enactment  that 
the  excess  (peculium  dericale)  was  not  at  his 
disposal,  but  that  if  he  did  not  appropriate  it  to 
the  Ohurch,  it  would  revert  to  the  Church  at  bis 
death,  and  only  so  much  be  inherited  bv  his 
family  as  he  owned  before  he  received  the  bene- 
fice (c  25,  Cone.  Antioch.,  332  [c.  23,  Can.  XIL, 
qu.  1.],  whence  o.  40,  Apostol.  [c.  21,  eod.]  c.  I., 
Can.  Xn.,  qa.  III.,  [Cone.  Carth.  IH.,  397],  4c. j 
0. 2,  pr.  Chd.  de episc.  [P.  3] ;  [Constdntin.,  3571 } 
0.20,  eod.,  [Theodot.et  Foieni., 434] ; o. 42,  { 2, 
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eod.  [Jtutinian^  528] ;  Novella  CXXXI.,  «.  13). 
But  aa  this  decision  was  often  riolated,  it  had  to 
be  frequentlv  re-enforced  (see  Tit  X.,  [III..  25, 
26,  271,).  The  rule  was  confirmed  by  the  Coon- 
cil  of  Trent,  (s.  XXV.,  o.  1).  An  exception  was 
granted  in  faror  of  those  having  claims  upon 
the  inoumbejit  by  Alexander  III.,  (o.  12,  X., 

}1II.,  26],  See  also  EichJiom,  Kirchenreoht  B. 
I.,  752;  Bichieri  300;  FerrarU,  "Benefioia- 
tus,"  I.  No.  51,  sq.^  Benedict  XIV.,  says  that 
the  question,  whether  incumbents  of  benefices 
are  actual  possessors  or  only  administrators  of 
their  revenues,  is  not  decided  (de  synodo  dioces. 
lib.  VII.,  c.  II.)  The  use  of  a  benefice,  and  the 
disposition  of  it  is  limited,  however,  by  the  re- 
gard which  must  be  had  to  successors.  Disposals 
extending  beyond  the  life  of  the  incumbent,  or 
only  over  the  term  of  his  service  or  occupancy, 
are  not  binding,  unless  the  competent  anthori- 
ties  have  been  parties  in  the  transaction.  The 
incumbent  is  especially  bound  to  keep  the  bene- 
fice (the  ground,  buildings,  Ac.)  in  good  repair, 
and  pay  all  taxes,  &o. 

For/eilure  of  a  benefice. — Benefices  are  usually 
presented  for  life  (c.  6.  de  resor.  in  VI.  [I.  3]  ). 
The  incomes  accruing  during  a  vacancy  (inter- 
calary-revenues), on  which  others  have  no  claim, 
go  to  the  Churcn,  and  may  be  applied  to  parti- 
cular parishes,  or  to  the  diocese,  or  to  a  general 
(intercalary)  fund.  A  benefice,  however,  may 
become  vacant  by  resignation  (abdicaiio,  renun- 
eiaiio),  either  avowed  or  tacit.  Before  the  for- 
mer can  take  effect  the  incumbent  must  be  re- 
leased of  certain  duties  assumed  by  his  accept- 
ance of  the  benefice.  Ilenoe  he  must  obtain  the 
consent  of  his  superior  (if  he  is  a  bishop  of  the 
Pope,  if  not  of  his  bishop) ;  and  good  reasons 
must  be  assigned  ( Tit.  de  renunc.  X.  I.  9 ;  in 
Vl.">1.7;  <7te»<»<.  I.  4.  and  X.  1. 7).  "DebUis, 
ignartu,  male  conscitts,  irregularis — quem  mala 
plebs  odU,  dans  scandala  cedere  possit,"  o.  10.  X. 
(I.  9).  A  tacit  resignation  is  involved  in  a 
transaction  which  ipso  jure  dissolves  the  relation, 
as  entering  a  monastery,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
holding  a  o«n.  seculare,  assuming  a  civil  office, 
marriage  (see  Celibaci/),  accepting  a  bat.  incom- 
pat.,  &c.  As  a  penalty  a  benefice  is  lost  by  pri- 
vation or  removal,  or  by  transfer  to  an  inferior 
one  [translocaiio).  A  desired  transfer  (trans- 
laiio)  involves  a  renunciation,  and  requires  the 
assent  of  the  Pope  for  bishops  (see  Bishop; 
Chapter). 

The  Evangelical  Church  recognises  the  Romish 
definition  of  beneficium  and  officium,  but  not 
having  as  many  ecclesiastical  offices  has  also 
fewer  kinds  of  benefices  (see  Ordiruxiion).  The 
benefice  connected  with  the  parson's  office  is  to 
be  chiefly  noticed,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the  rest — 
the  lower  church  functionaries  being  paid  by  the 
congregations,  and  the  consistory  serving  gratui- 
touSy.  In  establishing  and  changing  benefices 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  co-operate 
(see  d.  preuss.  allg.  Landr.  Th.  II.  Tit.  XI.  1 238 ; 
d.  Konigl.  bayer.  Edikt  Uber  d.  Rechtsverbaltn. 
in  Beziehung  a.  Rel.  u.  Eirchl.  Verhaltn.  t.  26 
Mai,  1818,  ?  48.  64.  g.  76.  c.  e.  88). 

In  regard  to  the  presentation  of  benefices  the 
practice  of  the  Evang.  Church  varies  from  the 
canon  law  in  consequence  of  the  different  posi- 


tion occupied  by  its  oengregaidonR.  The  priTi- 
lege  of  electing  their  own  pastors  originally 
granted  by  the  Reformers  was  anbaeiqaently 
limited,  so  that  the  right  of  presentation  ww 
retained  by  only  a  few,  whilst  the  right  of  pro- 
vision either  devolved  upon  the  eooleeiastical 
authorities  as  a  part  of  the  jus  epise^paU,  or 
upon  the  civil  rulers  as  the  -holders  thereof 
{SmalcaldAH.  III.  Tit  10).  Theeongregationa, 
however,  may  oppose  the  settlement  of  an  aaao> 
oeptable  pastor,  even  though  they  do  not  possess 
the  right  of  presentation.  The  condHunu  of 
preseiUaiion  and  the  rights  and  dutiei  of  the  in- 
cumbent, ore  essentially  the  same  in  the  Evang. 
Church  with  those  laid  down  in  the  canon  law» 
excepting  as  they  are  modified  by  the  abolition 
of  oelibaoy  (as  in  provision  for  the  widows  of 
clergymen,  &o.).  So  too  with  oases  otfbrfeiturtt 
The  recent  attempt,  especially  in  SmtcerlftBd, 
to  introduce  a  periodical  election  of  the  clergy, 
so  that  the  benefice  eo  ipso  would  lapse  after  a 
series  of  years,  was  justly  odious. 

H.  F.  JACoBsofir.* 

Benefioium  oompetentiae  is  a  legal  prin- 
tege  by  virtue  of  which  judgment  cannot  be 
given  against  a  debtor  for  more  than  be  owns  at 
the  time,  or,  which  allows  a  debtor  to  retain  as 
much  as  is  necessary  for  his  support.  By  the 
common  law  of  Qermany  pnblic  officers  and 
clergy  enjoy  this  privilege.  As  far  as  the  clergy 
are  concerned,  the  law  is  usually  referred  to  the 
c.  3.  (Odoardus)  X.  de  solutionibus  (III.  23)  of 
Qreg.  IX.,  which,  however,  simply  provides  that 
a  clergyman  debtor,  having  no  benefice,  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  gpiritnal  penalties  to  enforce 
payment.  But  the  usual  interpretation  of  thai 
passage,  and  common  custom,  have  based  the 
hen.  comp.  upon  it  (see  /.  H.  Boehtner,  jus.  eecL 
Protest,  lib.  III.  tU.  XXIII.  ?  20,  sq. ;  Eickhom^ 
Kirchenreoht,  I.  537-39,  &c).  But  fat  debts 
contracted  by  engaging  in  unlawful  tiansactiona 
the  ben.  comp.  cannot  be  plead. 

H.  F.  Jaoobsok.* 

Bengel,  J<^n  Albert,  the  distinguished  theo- 
logian, valued  especially  for  his  critical  and 
hermeneutioal  labors  on  the  New  Testament, 
was  bom  June  24, 1687,  at  Winnenden,  in  War- 
temberK.  His  earliest  education  he  received 
from  his  father  (f  1693).  Several  months  after 
the  death  of  the  latter,  his  native  town,  and 
with  it  the  house  of  his  mother  and  library  of 
his  father,  were  burned  by  tba  French,  but  be  waa 
received  into  Uie  house  of  his  teacher,  Spindler. 
From  1699-1703,  he  studied  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Stuttgart  under  excellent  teachers,  especially 
of  Greek  and  mathematics.  A  second  mar- 
riage of  his  mother  afforded  him  the  means  of 
continuing  bis  studies,  and,  ia  1703,  after  a 
thorough  course  in  phiblogy,  to  vif>it  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  a  theological  stipend.  Having  been  from  his 
earliest  youth  accustomed  to  prayer  and  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  books  of  devotion, 
he  now  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
the  Scviptures  in  the  original,  not,  however, 
neglecting  philosophioal  studies.  Among  his 
private  studies  he  mentions  the  works  of  Spe- 
ner,  Amdt,  A.  H.  Franke,  Koenig  and  Chem- 
niti.    He  also  preached  often.    The  namerona 
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larUtioiis  of  Um  Oxford  edition  of  tbe  X.  Test. 
czdted  aome  scmples,  bnt  they  also  led  him  to 
in  observant  stady  of  tbe  text.  He  possessed 
in  ft  large  measure  the  love  of  his  fellow-stadents, 
u  also  of  his  teachers,  of  irhom  he  praises  espe- 
cially Drs.  Jaeeer,  Reachlin  and  Hochstetter. 
With  the  latter  ae  vas  aftertrards  associated  as 
near.  He  took  a  deep  interq,st  in  a  society 
formed  by  tbe  stipendiaries  for  cultivating  a 
practical  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  vital 
piety.  In  1705  he  was  bronght  by  a  dangerous 
aieuess  to  the  veree  of  tbe  grave,  bat  was  sus- 
tuned  by  the  worcb  of  Ps.  118  :  17, 18,  and  he 
cmld  once  more  resume  his  studies,  enriched  by 
mnch  inward  experience.  After  a  vicarsbip  of 
one  year  at  Metzingen,  he  became  tutor  at 
Tabincen,  where  he  field  occasional  examina- 
tions in  theology.  In  1713  the  cloister-sohool 
of  Oenkendorf  was  established,  and  he  was  ap- 
punted  to  a  preceptorship  in  connection  with 
the  pastoral  office.  But  before  he  entered  upon 
it  he  made  a  literary  ioumey  through  Germany 
m  order  to  prepare  himself  more  thoronehly  for 
kii  post,  and  visited  in  this  view  the  schools  of 
the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lutherans 
tod  Reformed.  This  journey  was  of  great  im- 
portance for  bis  future  labors.  At  Ileidelberg 
D«  became  acquainted  with  the  critical  caiume* 
of  Gerhardt  of  Mastricht,  and  in  Halle  with 
Titringa's  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  —  both 
had  great  innaenoe  upon  his  future  critical  and 
exegetical  labors.  Halle,  and  the  labors  of  A. 
H.  Franke  and  bis  friends,  decided  his  inclina- 
tion to  praetioal  religion.  But  he  studied  not 
nerely  tbe  school  of  Spener :  an  acquaintance 
with  men  of  tbe  most  opposite  views  on  religion 
ioibaed  him  with  that  unbiassed  moderation 
which  is  alike  remote  from  enthasiasm  and  the 
tool  calculation  of  the  understanding,  and  with 
that  noble  toleration  which  must  not  bs  mistaken 
ht  indifference.  In  1713  he  entered  upon  bis 
office  at  Denkendorf,  and  chose  for  tbe  theme  of 
his  inaugural  address,  "A  diligent  practice  of 
godliness  the  surest  means  of  acquiring  true 
csowledee."  The  coarse  of  stud;^  embraced  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  logic,  psychology, 
history,  geography  and  mathematics.  Special 
attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of  the  N. 
T.,  both  in  German  and  Greek.  His  disci- 
pline, liberal  above  his  age,  though  rigorous 
sgftinat  tbe  obstinate,  gained  many  a  joung 
lieart ;  and  many  of  bis  pupils  continued  m  oor- 
tMpondence  with  him  after  their  studies  had 
been  finished.  In  1741,  after  a  successful  career 
M  teacher,  he  was  appointed  prelate  of  Herb- 
rechingen.  In  the  former  period,  however,  he 
had  already  commenced  his  extensive  literary 
Isbors.  IIm  first  work  was  bis  Ciceronis  epiat. 
ad  familiaret,  etc.  (Stuttg.  1719),  in  which  he 
not  only  carefully  revised  the  text,  but  also  fur- 
nished most  valuable  observations  as  regards 
butory,  anti^aities  and  s^le.  Especially  wortliy 
of  attention  is  the  4th  chapter  of  his  conclading 
*■*»;,  in  which,  though  ulowing  a  proper  im- 
portance to  classical  studies,  ho  warns  aj^inst 
W  dangers  attending  them.  As  tbe  pupils  of 
us  cloister  were  required  to  read  one  of  the 
^arch-fathers,  be  published,  1722,  Oreg.  TAaum. 
Pmtayr.  ad  Grig.,  gr.  «t  lot.;  and  1725,  Chry- 
'tt.Ubnndeiaeerdot.itiBogr.etlat.  To  the 
24 


latter  he  added  a  Prodromtu  Nov.  Tat.  qraeei 
rede  cauteque  adomandi.  After  B.  had  oollated 
numerous  printed  editions  of  the  Greek  text, 
and  also,  for  his  age  and  circumstances,  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts  (24  in  all,  besides  some 
Latin  ones),  as  also  various  versions,  etc.,  he 
published  in  1734,  simultaneously  with  his  N. 
Test.  fSvo.  et  4to.),  bis  Apparatus  Criticus,  ia 
which  he  unfolds  his  principles  of  criticism,  esti- 
mates the  value  of  his  sources,  and  enumerates 
and  criticises  the  various  readings  according  to 
books,  chapters  and  verses.  His  canon  in  gene- 
ral was,  of  several  readings  to  prefer  the  more 
difficult  one,  though  not  to  adopt  it  into  the  text 
if  given  by  manuscripts  only,  and  not  at  the 
same  time  oy  printed  editions ;  a  rule  suggested 
less  by  necessity  than  by  prudence,  and  also 
more  readily  adopted,  since  existing  codices  oor^ 
rect  each  other  so  copiously  as  to  make  it  gene- 
rally unnecessary  to  have  i  recourse  for  readings 
to  manuscripts  yet  unprinted.  Regard  should 
also  be  had  to  the  scruples  of  the  timid ;  though 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  pronouncing  the 
doxolo^  in  Matth.  6 :  13  to  be  spurious.  In 
Revelations  be  confined  himself  to  the  received 
text,  as  the  readings  were  here  too  various,  and 
the  collation  of  manuscripts  still  very  imperfect. 
To  the  clamor  nused  against  B.,  both  by  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  woo  styled  him  an  inno- 
vator and  charged  him  with  supplying  scoffers 
with  objections,  he  replied,  that,  since  after  the 
time  of  Erasmus  a  very  faulty  Greek  text  bad 
become  prevalent,  there  was  now  a  pressing 
necessity,  by  making  use  of  so  many  excellent 
and  hitherto  mostly  unknown  materials,  of  re- 
storing the  text  to  its  utmost  possible  purity, 
since,  afler  all,  the  principal  portion  oi  it  re- 
mained unchanged  :  that  the  fact  that  others,  as 
Wetstein,  had  objected  to  his  method  as  too 
cautious,  showed  that  he  had  observed  tbe  true 
mean,  and  that  the  foundation  of  our  evangelical 
faith  eould  only  be  strengthened  by  bis  careful 
and  faithful  criticism.  Bengel  had  entered  upon 
his  critical  work  with  the  design  of  following 
it  up  with  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 
His  labors  at  Denkendorf  naturally  led  him  to 
this.  Thus  originated  his  Onomon  Novi  Testa- 
menti  (Tueb.  1742, 4to. ;  new  ed.  1759, 1773 ;  ed. 
Steudel,  1835;  ed.  5.  1850;  in  Germ,  by  C.  F. 
Werner,  Stattg.  1853.).  He  intended  this,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  significant  designation,  to  be 
an  "  index,"  less  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting 
tbe  text  for  the  reader,  than  to  give  suggestive 
hints.  Bengel's  exegetical  principles,  as  they 
may  be  gathered  from  his  own  words,  are  in 
sabstanee  as  follows:  Tbe  Holy  Scriptures  are 
one  divine  economy,  connected  in  all  its  parts. 
The  same  God,  who  in  the  Old  Test,  calls  him- 
self the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  is 
in  tbe  highest  sense  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
has  revealed  to  us  bis  plain,  harmonious,  and 
complete  word,  fulfilling  in  tbe  New,  what  he 
has  promised  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  sacred 
Scriptures  are  themsolves  the  chief  evidence  of 
tbe  truth  of  their  contents.  Their  effects  noon 
man  are  such,  that  they  can  only  be  ascribed 
unto  God.  But  we  should  select  not  merely 
portions  of  them,  but  appropriate  tbe  whole  and 
saffer  it  thus  to  operate  upon  us.    Separata 
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fhonglits  of  a  writer  mast  be  determined  in 
their  evident  sense  according  to  grammatico- 
bistorionl  laws,  but  this  in  constant  reference  to 
the  totality  of  the  faith,  and  to  revelation  as  a 
whole.'  The  expositor  must  nnfold  the  truths 
of  Scripture  without  beine  influenced  bv  tradi- 
tional dogmas.  The  later  Lutheran  theologians 
have  often  been  too  exclusive.  Even  Rvmbolical 
books  are  to  be  no  bar  to  the  free  exhibition  of 
divine  truth.  "  Put  nothing  into  the  Scriptures, 
but  draw  oat  of  them,  and  suffer  nothing  to  re- 
main hidden,  that  is  in  them."  As  to  his  aim 
in  preparing  the  Onomon,  Bcngel  tells  us  that 
he  wished  to  proceed  neither  as  theologian,  nor 
polemic,  ascetic,  antiquarian,  or  grammarian ; 
and  yet  in  a  certun  manner  to  combine  them 
all ;  since  the  respect  due  to  divine  revelation, 
as  also  the  peculiar  Hebrew-Oreek  style  of  its 
authors,  demanded  a  careful  examination  of 
every  point  of  the  divine  word.  B.'s  hope  that 
"  his  Onomon  should  assist  in  renewing  a  taste 
for  the  sacred  Soriptares,"  was  largely  fulfilled. 
Commentators  at  home  and  abroad  made  liberal 
use  of  it,  though  mostly  with  less  grateful  ac- 
knowledgement than^Tohn  Wesley,  in  his  Anno- 
tatory  hotet  upon  the  New  Test^  Lond.  1755. 
Bosenmueller  in  his  Scholiae,  Michaelis  in  his 
N.  Test.,  Leips.  1764,  E.  Bengel  in  his  Umschreib. 
der  4  Ev.  und  Schrijl.  der  Ap.,  Tueb.  1784,  and 
Bieger,  in  his  Betracht.  ueber  das  N.  T.,  Tueb. 
1828,  2  vols.,  have  borrowed  from  it  Earlier, 
however,  than  the  Onomon,  appeared  a  part  of 
his  chronological  works,  which,  notwithstanding 
every  acknowledgement  of  intellectual  acumen 
and  learned  combination  displayed  in  them, 
^iuned  for  their  author  in  the  a^e  of  illumina- 
tion the  reputation  of  an  eccentric  genius  ham- 
pered by  pious  phantasms.  In  1741  appeared 
nis  Ordo  Temporum  a  iVirecipio,  etc.,  Stutt.  (Ed. 
II.,  ibid.  1770).  Correctly  premising  that  the 
word  of  Qod  contains  prophecy  for  every  age, 
B.  remarks,  that  the  frequent  numerical  data  of 
the  Bible  merit  attention  not  merely  as  parts  of 
divine  revelation,  but  for  their  real  connection 
and  their  constant  reference  to  one  aim,  the 
aecond  coming  of  Christ.  Whoever  with  a  sim- 
ple mind  attends  to  the  hints  which  are  given, 
may  find  his  way  through  the  apparent  laby- 
rinth of  chronology,  to  famish  a  clew  to  which, 
had  been  his  object  "He  did  not  venture 
to  predict  the  last  day ;  but  just  as  little  should 
any  one  pronounce  against  such  an  effort,  and 
say  that  it  was  nseless  to  determine  dates,  since 
the  future  is  hidden  to  us.  Attention  should 
also  be  given  to  what  he  presented  as  possible, 
and  what  as  real  and  certun.  And  in  general 
we  should  not  waste  too  much  time  on  the  hard 
shell  of  chronology,  hot  seek  to  enjoy  its  sweet 
kernel."  B.  calculated  from  the  creation  to  the 
flood  1635  years ;  from  the  flood  to  the  Exodus 
811,  from  the  £x.  to  the  completion  of  the  temple 
487,  from  Adam  to  Christ  3940,  or,  to  the  aera 
dionysiana,  3943  years.  Within  tiiese  limits  he 
calcul.ated  single  eventa  and  dates  in  detail. 
From  passages  of  the  N.  Test,  like  1  Pet  4,  7., 
he  concluded,  with  Lather,  in  his  exposition  of 
the  same,  that  the  N.  Testiperiod  would  be 
shorter  than  that  of  the  Old.    Being  less,  there- 
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fore,  than  3940  years,  and,  aocoidiag  to  Rer. 
20,  two  periods  of  a  thousand  years  each  beine 
still  in  expectation,  the  one,  that  daring  which 
Satan  was  to  be  bound,  and  the  other,  coming 
after  his  temporary  release,  that  of  the  milleniiu 
reign  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  it  followed  that 
the  fulfilment  of  everything  that  was  to  proceed 
was  now  very  near.  Since  1740-J- 2000=3740, 
the  beginning  of  tho  catastrophe  must  &11 
within  200  years,  which  woald  give  the  above 
3940  years.  And  since  by  a  frequent  analogy 
in  Scripture  the  duration  of  the  world  is  stated 
by  the  number  seven,  making  it  7777  years,  it 
follows  that  what  is  yet  unfulfilled  most  be  ful> 
filled  in  the  97  years  next  following,  i.  e.  ontil 
1837.  The  number  of  the  beast  also  (Apoc.  13, 
18)  corresponded  with  this,  as  also  the  odien 
resulting  from  the  ratio  of  the  42  months  (ib. 
V.  5)  to  the  666  years,  42 :  666 : :  1 :  X.,  giving 
a  period  of  15  f  years  as  one  prophetical  month, 
in  which  B.  found  the  key  for  the  oalcoladon  of 
the  other  prophetical  dates  of  the  Apocalypse. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  give  all  the  dates  of 
Apoc.  6 :  2,  and  onward,  as  determined  by  him: 
suffice  it  to  say  that  he  foand  the  666  years  be- 
tween 1143  and  1740 ;  the  overthrow  of  tha 
beast  from  the  abyss  in  1836,  and  the  milleniom 
between  1836  and  2836.  B.  was  convinced  that 
he  had  discovered  his  key  by  a  kind  of  higher 
illumination  ;  but  confessed,  too,  that  he  did  not  ■ 
regard  it  as  an  infallible  revelation,  but  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  investigations,  which  he  modestly 
submitted  for  examination.  Setting  aside  the 
dates  as  given  hj  him,  and  considering  the  de- 
ductions which  in  his  other  apocalyptical  writ- 
ings, the  Erklaerte  Offenb.  Job.,  Stnttg.  1740.- 
60,  erbaul.  Reden  ueber  Offenb.  Job.,  1747,  h« 
draws  from  them  concerning  the  fortunea  lit 
Christianity,  the  Papacy,  the  Empire,  Moham- 
medanism, the  Beformation,  Pietism,  etc.,  cvea 
those  who  regard  his  apocalyptical  system  as  a 
chronologioaf  failure  must  aamit  in  him  an  an* 
nsual  presentient  faculty,  which,  on  account  of 
its  moaeration  and  its  freedom  from  all  tbeoso- 
phical  ideas,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  sphere 
of  the  supersensuons,  like  those  of  Boehm 
and  Swedenborg,  serve  to  make  the  theologiaOr 
moving  wholly  upon  Scripture  ground,  only 
the  more  remarkable.  Thus  he  predicted 
that  sins  ag<^>ist  the  sixth  eommandmsat 
would  come  to  prevail :  adultery  pass  for  gal- 
lantry :  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  especialljr  at 
expressed  in  the  jonmals,  would  be  soepticism 
and  naturalism :  that  the  powers  of  nature  and 
reason  would  be  so  exalted,  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  was  really  sapematoral :  that 
writen  agiunst  the  Christian  religion  would  be 
rewarded  with  pensions :  that  free-thinking  aod 
scoffing  would  be  general  among  the  low  sf 
well  as  the  high:  that  from  1740  the  westen 
empire  would  continue  no  longer  than  60yeK«: 
"  See,  whether  the  King  of  France  does  not  yet 
become  emperor :"  that  books  filled  with  thnlt 
ing  adventnre,  whether  truth  or  fiction,  woald 
be  most  sought  after :  those  containinj^  anydiing 
,of  religion,  would  have  to  pi^esent  it  in  a  livdy 
form,  more  to  amuse  the  fancy  than  to  iinproya 
the  heart  The  doctrine  of  the  inner  word  will 
yet  produce  immense  mischief,  when  once  phi- 
losopbers  begin  to  ose  it:  f»r  tbej  viQ  requirt 
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t  Israel  vtthoot  a  shell,  a  Christ  intbont  a 
BSUe,  and  tbas  from  the  most  refined  sahtilitiea 
tb^  will  fall  into  the  ooarsest  materialism. 
Nstaralism  and  fanaticism  will  here  conoar. 
Tbea  it  need  not  enrprise  any  one,  if  men,  de- 
T«id  of  the  inward  criterion  of  tmth,  take 
itfiige  in  the  papacy.  Socinianism  and  the 
papacy,  now  apparently  widely  apart,  will  once 
fi»»  together,  etc.  The  "ErklaerU  OffmhantHg" 
net  with  extraordinary  acceptance,  both  at 
home  and  abroad;  was  eoon  translated  into 
Tirioos  foreign  languages ;  was  scattered  OTer 
Gennaoy  in  extracts  and  essays  in  prose  and 
TOM ;  but  was  also  varioasly  attack«Kl,  and  its 
irbitniy  method  in  determining  apocalyptical 
dates  pointed  oat.  B.'s  most  important  ad- 
WrsDt  was  his  papil  Oetioger,  who  regarded 
bit  master  as  inspired,  and  his  system  as  the 

Star  charisma  of  his  age  (eomp.  AuberUn, 
I.  Oetinger's,  p.  530,  ta.).  To  his  apo«a- 
Ijptieal  works  belong  also  his  "  Cydut,"  1745 ; 
hu  "  WeUalter,"  17^ ;  his  Richtige  Harm,  der 
4  Et.,  Tub. ;  2d  ed.  1747 ;  and  several  contro- 
Tcnifd  and  apologetioal  writings  of  minor  im* 
portaneb.  Toe  labors  of  B.  in  apocalyptical 
duoDology  maintained  their  place  among  the 
people  long  after  science  had  ceased  to  attack 
then,  and  oontinaed  to  foster  among  believers 
a  leoging  for  the  folfilment  of  the  great  pro- 
pbeeiee  of  Soriptare,  and  an  eapeotabon  for  the 
liae  when  the  kingdom  shall  belong  to  Ood  and 
bis  anointed.  Of  special  interest  is  the  posi- 
tion  which  B«ngel  took  with  regard  to  the 
Morarian  Brethren.  Count  Zinsendorf,  daring 
hisfreqaeotjounieysto  WUrtemberg  in  theolo- 
gies! and  e<xlesiastical  interests,  had  formed  a 
penonal  aoqaaintance  with  him.  Bat  B.,  with 
an  their  agreement  in  thei  fandamentals  of 
Christianity,  with  all  his  respect  for  the  reli- 
^oos  earnestness  of  the  Brethren,  coald  not 
spproTe  of  ZiDzendorf'g  views  as  to  the  hope- 
leas  condition  of  the  Church,  the  necessity  that 
ill  pioos  members  should  separate  into  a  new 
ehorob,  and  the  extreme  prominence  given  to 
the  "  blood-tbeology."  As  to  the  mission  in 
Greenland  and  other  ooontries,  however  other- 
vise  eommendable,  it  surprised  him  that  the 
MBTerts  wrote  so  littie  concerning  Ood  the 
Father,  as  Creator  and  true  Ood.  To  bring  for- 
vtid  the  blood-theology,  to  which  he  himself 
heartily  adhered,  so  exclnsively  as  Zinaendmrf, 
vu  li£s  making  the  hands  of  a  watch  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it.  It  was  presumption  in  the 
Comt  to  wish  to  model  everything  aooording  to 
his  narrow  system  of  doctrine,  and  in  the  bre- 
thren, to  imagine  that  they  held  aloft  the  ban- 
ner, around  which  all  shonld  gather.  The  king- 
dom of  Qod  was  not  confin^  to  them.  They 
•hoald  be  treated,  however,  with  all  charity, 
and  fellowship  with  them  should  be  maintained, 
for  they  might  yet  become  a  valuable  mine  ibr 
the  Evangelical  Church.  In  1747,  Count  Zin- 
nndorf  applied  to  the  Consistory  of  WUrtem- 
betg  fbr  a  commission  to  attend  their  next  Gene- 
nl  Synod,  for  the  nnrpose  of  examining  the 
uitheran  section  or  the  Brethren  Church; 
vbieh  was,  however,  denied  him,  on  account 
of  their  refusal  to  subscribe  the  Augsburg 
0«steisi(m.  Bengel  reports  that,  in  a  con- 
TMNtioa  held  in  this  ooonectioB,  Proiestor 


Timftns  had  asserted,  that  in  a  system  of  <loo< 
trine  nothing  shonld  conflict  witii  Scriptomj 
bat  that  behevere  in  their  colleetive  capacity 
might  derive  some  truths  not  contained  m  the 
Scnptores  from  their  own  spiritual  store  of  light 
and  grace,  since  the  prophets  themselves  had 
drawn  from  this  source.  Bengel  now  felt  it  his 
duty  to  appear  against  them,  and  wrote  his 
"Abritz  dor  Bme&rgemeinde,"  2  vols.,  Stuttg.,- 
1751,  in  which  he  portrays  their  system  of  doo- 
trine  from  autheabo  documents,  tests  them  ae^ 
cording  to  Scriptures  and  the  Lutheran  Confes> 
sion,  and  states  his  own  scrnples  with  all  earn- 
estnoM  and  love.  The  work  was  favorably 
received  by  the  Brethren  themselves,  and  ft 
must  be  attributed  to  its  influence  that  Zinsen- 
dorf retracted  many  of  his  earlier  opinions,  and 
that  as  early  as  1784,  the  Church  gave  in  its 
adherence  to  the  Au^burg  Confiession.  In  the 
meanwhile,  after  having  flUed  varions  eeolemas- 
tical  offices  of  the  highest  responsibilitr,  and 
declined  others,  he  was  appointed,  1749,  Consi** 
torial  Counsellor  and  Prelate  of  Alpirsbach,  with 
his  residence  in  Stuttgard.  Even  whilst  in  Den- 
kendorf,  bat  especially  now,  his  advice  in  mat* 
ters  of  conscience  was  sought  by  persons  of  aQ 
ranks  fhim  far  and  near.  His  correspondence 
in  one  year  numbered  1200  letters.  His  inter>> 
coarse  with  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  district 
was  fraitfal  in  good.  Along  with  his  other 
labors  he  instracted  his  children,  six  in  number, 
six  others  having  died  in  infancy.  In  this  he 
esteemed  an  earlv  acquaintance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  highest  importance.  He  recom-> 
mended  the  historical  portions  for  the  beginning, 
since  example  was  more  effective  than  com- 
mands. Children  shoald  not  be  restrained  in 
their  innocent  sports ;  much  pruning  might  in- 
jure the  tender  shoots.  They  should  be  taught 
to  pray  at  least  in  the  morning  and  evening; 
nor  should  parents  forget  to  pray  diligently  ^r 
them  in  the  closet.  In  1751,  the  64tn  year  of 
his  age,  the  theological  faculty  of  Tubingen  (at 
last  Ij  bestowed  upon  him  the  doctorate.  But 
the  time  of  his  literary  labors  was  already  past. 
He  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  matters 
connected  with  the  ofaurch-govemment  of  his 
country.  A  very  important,  uongh  even  at  that 
early  day  a  ver^  difficult  point,  was  the  proper 
treatment  of  dissenters  and  private  devotional 
meetings.  The  government,  the  Dake  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  inclined  to  sappress  them 
by  fosoe ;  but  the  Consistory,  seeing  the  good 
results  of  such  meetings,  sought  merely  to  pr^ 
vent  their  abuses,  such  as  direct  opposition  to 
the  clergy  and  the  church  confession.  Bengd 
himself,  as  an  admirer  of  Spener  the  founder  of 
the  OoUegia  pidatit,  was  very  tolerant  with  re- 
gard to  snob  meetings:  but  nevertheless  he  main- 
tained tiiat  the  ill^gaided  chariot  of  the  church 
should  not  be  forsaken  in  its  distress:  that 
notwithstanding  all  otgeetors,  the  Xhrangelical 
Church  was  still  a  true  church,  since  we  owe  to 
her  the  preservation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with- 
out her,  the  history  of  Christ  would  long  since 
have  become  a  mere  &ble :  that  the  separatists 
did  not  consider  that  Qod  has  solTered  a  mixtare 
of  the  evil  with  the  good  longer  than  they. 
When  persons  have  become  converted,  thej  are 
modi  uulhied  to  And  fhull  with  sD  exuting 
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orders,  nnd  are  only  intent  upon  cbangea.  We 
Biiist  be  patient  with  them,  though  most  of 
them  exhibit  nnich  pride  and  self-will.  Never- 
theloss  Qod  makes  use  of  separatism  as  a  stand- 
ing protest  against  the  corruption  of  the  ohurch, 
out  of  which,  however,  more  truly  pious  soub 
oould  easily  be  selected,  than  from  among  the 
wparatists.  They  should  be  patiently  endured, 
not  coerced  or  abused,  and  should  be  suffered 
to  act  according  to  their  own  principles,  so  long 
AS  these  did  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
State.  Even  if  they  neglected  the  baptism  of 
their  childreo,  they  might  do  so  at  their  own 
peril :  but  on  the  other  hand  the  benefits  of  the 
church,  such  as  Christian  burial,  might  be  with- 
held from  them.  It  is  not  difficult  in  these  prin- 
mples  to  detect  the  spirit  of  the  Rescript-Qeneral 
of  Wurtemberg,  of  1743,  concerning  private 
meetings,  an  edict  to  which,  in  connection  with 
its  rich  devotional  and  hymnological  treasures, 
Wtlrtemberg  owes  the  peaceful  attitude  of  the 
separatistio  element,  as  manifested  in  private 
meetings,  with  regard  to  the  ohurch.  As  re- 
gards a  liturgy,  which  also  claimed  his  labors 
M  Consistorial  Counsellor,  he  acknowledged  the 
advantage  of  good  forms  of  prayer.  He  would 
not  prohibit  extempore  prayer;  nevertheless 
those  who  pray  in  this  manner  always  at  last 
fall  into  a  form  of  their  own,  which  is  no  more 
impressive  than  others.  Id  selecting  hymns, 
such  should  be  chosen  as  have  proven  themselves 
most  effective  in  impressing  tne  common  mind. 
Artistic  musio  in  the  church  fills  the  ear,  but 
prevents  the  inward  music  of  the  soul.  We 
must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting 
from  his  epistolary  remains,  in  which  be  has 
left  valuable  opinions  and  jadgmenta  on  ecclesi- 
astical, literary,  and  pastoru  subjects.  He 
atrengthened  many  who  were  weak,  rescued 
many  from  apostasy,  whether  to  Romanism  or 
infidelity,  and  cured  many  from  a  hankering 
towards  separatism,  and  reconciled  them  with 
the  church.  Experience  has  shown  that  his 
apocalyptical  works,  which  were  most  extensively 
circulated  among  the  people,  so  far  from  serving 
to  saUsfy  mere  curiosity  or  lead  to  useless  specu- 
lation, or  perhaps  even  to  fill  the  mind  with 
injurious  alarm,  served  rather  as  an  earnest 
warning  against  infidelity  and  carnal  security ; 
and  to  this  day  they  are  held  in  undiminished 
estimation  in  WUrtemberg,  though  their  numeri- 
cal calculations  have  proven  a  failure.  Even  in 
Sweden  they,  as  also  nis  Gnomon,  Sermons,  &o. 
are_  highly  valued  by  the  very  party  which 
claims  to  be  orthodox.  Some  oi  his  hymns 
were  admitted  into  the  WUrtemberg  hymn-book 
of  1841,  and  generally  welcomed.  Notwith- 
standing a  delicate  constitution,  Bengel  enjoyed 
general  good  health.  Once  only,  in  his  ^th 
year,  he  was  brought  by  an  epidemic  near  to 
the  grave.  He  was  prepared  for  his  departure. 
After  his  65th  birth-day  he  became  gradually 
weaker.  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  was 
added  to  his  general  debility,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  crush  the  strength  of  his  mind. 
He  spoke,  to  the  great  ediflcation  of  bis  family; 
but  endeavored  to  be  brief,  "  that  nothing  wrong 
might  bo  said,  and  that  calm  and  auiet  spirit, 
in  which  Qod  delights,  might  not  be  disturbed." 
On  the  day  of  his  death,  lie  received  the  holy 


communion  with  bis  family,  after  having  pre- 
viously, for  half  an  hour,  pronounced  the  creed, 
confession  and  prayer  with  wonderful  force,  and 
commended  his  sovereign,  the  church,  bis  be- 
loved country,  and  the  estates  to  the  everlasting 
blessing  of  God,  and  blessed  his  wife,  children, 
relations,  friends,  and  all  men.  When,  in  bis 
last  moments,  the  words  were  spoken  to  him, 
"  Lord  Jeeus,  unto  thee  I  live,  unto  thee  I  suffer, 
unto  t^ee  I  die ;  thine  I  am,  dead  or  living,"  he 
pointed  with  his  right  hand  to  his  tosom, 
and  fell  asleep,  Nov.  2,  1751,  aged  65  years 
and  4  months.  Oetinger,  his  distingoished 
disciple,  says  of  him,  "  He  realized  m  own 
idea  of  a  Christian  death.  He  did  not  wish 
to  die  in  spiritual  pomp,  but  in  a  eommoo, 
unpretending  way,  as  if  one  is  inoidentslly 
called  out  of  door  from  amidst  the  dust  of  his 
daily  labors.  He  said  that  he  would  be  forgot- 
ten for  a  while,  but  would  again  be  called  to  re- 
membrance. Ah,  yesl  His  like  is  not  in 
Wurtemberg  1" 

Vid.  Gnomon,  3  ed.  for  autobiographical  no- 
tices given  by  bis  son.  X  /.  Moatr,  "  ErUmteit 
WUrtemberg;  Freteniu*,  Lexie.jetzt  leb'fktoL; 
J.  C.  F.  Burk,  Dr.  J.  A.  Bengel'i  Leben  vnd 
Wirken,  Stottg.,  1831 ;  2  ed.  1837,  excellent  and 
complete.  By  the  same  in  Piper's  Evaog. 
Jahrf.,  1851.  R  E.  Eoeh't  Getck.  da  Evan. 
Kirchenliedt.  K,  BSmer's  Kirchl.  Getck.  WtrtL, 
1848.  Auberlen,  Theos.  Oetinger's,  Tab.,  1847. 
Haktmann. — Beituke. 

Benjamin  (=  «o»  of  my  good  fortune)  was 
the  youngest  and  favorite  son  of  Jacob.  His 
birth  cost  Rachel,  bis  mother,  her  life,  between 
Bethel  and  Ephrata,  near  the  boundsries  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  and  within  the  borders 
of  the  latter  (Gen.  35  :  16,  &c.  ;'42 : 4;  Thaiu 
on  1  Sam.  10 : 2).  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
youngest,  and,  at  first,  smallest  Israelitiah  tribs. 
This  tribe,  like  the  others,  had  subdirisiona 
which  were  variously  grouped  in  different  periods 
(1  Chron.  7 :  6,  *o. ;  Gen.  46 :  21.  Comp.  Ewdd, 
Qescb.  Isr.  L,  416,  467 ;  t.  Lengerke,  Kanaan  I., 
323,  n.  2).  At  the  census  in  Numb.  1 :  37,  B. 
had  35,400  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  later  (26 :  41) 
even  45,600.  To  the  time  of  David  B.  was 
usually  joined  with  Ephraim  ;  thus  is  Nonb. 
2 :  18,  &<K,  B.  and  £.  lay  on  the  West  of  the  Aik, 
and  durine  the  march  occupied  the  post  of  honor 
immediately  after  it  (v.  Lengerke,  477.  Comp. 
Judges  5  :  14;  1  Sam.  9:21;  2  Sam.2:  9,  hi.; 
20:1,  (tc.)  But  when  David  ascended  the 
throne  and  took  Jerusalem,  which  belonged  to 
B.,  the  relative  position  of  the  tribe  was  changed. 
It  now  attached  itself  more  closely  to  Jnoah, 
and  remained  firm  in  its  adherence  during  the 
revolt  of  the  ton  tribes,  although  some  of  its 
oities.  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Jericho,  united  with  the 
new  kingdom  of  Ephraim  (1  Kings  11 :  31,  ^i- 
12 :  21,  &.,  Ewdd,  G.  Isr.  II.,  286;  III.,  1,  p.  127, 
&c. )  Even  tho  exile  did  not  break  up  this  relation 
(Eira  4  :  1 ;  10  :  9 ;  2  :  28).  .The  Iwundaries of 
this  small  but  favored  tribe  are  aconrately  de* 
scribed  in  Joshua  18 :  11,  &c.  It  joined  Epbrsim 
on  the  N.,  extended  E.  to  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  the  W.  it  touched  Dan,  and  on  the 
S.  was  bounded  by  Judah.  Its  geographical 
position  explains  ito  vacillation  between  the  two 
dominant  tribos.    It  embraced  26  oities  vitk 
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fteir  (nbarban  TiUagee,  in  a  somewhat  billy 
Iwt  fertile  district,  and  had  well  watered  val- 
k^  plain*  and  slopes,  which  yielded  abundantly 
BBder  their  mode  of  cnltivation  hj  terraces 
{Bobiiuon's  Palestine).  The  Benjanimites  were 
Rnoimed  warriors,  especially  as  bowmen  and 
diBgeTs(lChron.  8:40;  12:2;2Chron.  14:8; 
Jaues  20  :  16).  Ehud  was  a  Benjaminite 
(Jadges  3  :  15).  The  blessing  of  Jacob  refers 
to  their  martial  achievements  (Gen.  49  :  27), 
whilst  Moses  in  Deut.  83 ;  12,  alludes  to  the 
boDor  of  having  the  sanctuary  in  their  midst. 
Daring  the  period  of  the  Judges,  B.  was  almost 
atenninated  bj  the  vengeance  of  the  other 
tribes  (Judges  20  :  1,  &c.)  But  it  must  have 
fally  recovered  from  this  blow  at  the  time  men- 
tioned in  2  Cbron.  14  :  8.  Ruktschi.* 

Benno,  BUhop  of  Meissen,  honored  by  pos- 
toityfsr  above  his  desert,  was  bom  (1010)  near 
Owlar.  His  fether  was  Duke  Werner  of  Wol- 
denbe^.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
St.  Michael's  monastery,  Hildesheim,  under 
Provost  Wiger.  He  seems  to  have  improved  in 
knowledge  and  piety,  and  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion for  seholarsbip  in  that  uncultivated  period 
of  Gennany's  history.  In  1028  he  became  a 
Bonk  in  St.  Michael's.  In  1035  be  was  ordained 
•  deacon,  and  in  1040  a  priest.  Whether  he 
was  actually  abbot  during  part  of  1045  is  un- 
certain. From  this  time  until  he  became  Canon 
of  Qoslar,  we  have  no  reliable  information  con- 
Mming  him.  In  1051,  Henry  and  Leo  are  said 
to  have  called  him  to  Qoslar,  (as  a  teacher), 
where  an  institution  was  founded  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  for  the  church.  Whilst  there 
he  Kems  to  have  written  whatever  we  possess 
rf  his  pen,  except  a  few  letters,  viz :  De  dicta- 
«««,  and  ExposH.  supra  Evangdia  dominicdUa. 
In  1067  Henry  IV.  promoted  him  to  the  See  of 
Iteissen,  In  this  capacity  he  became  involved 
ia  the  Saxon  vrar,  and  thus  acquired  a  place  in 
Ustoty.  Although  greatly  indebted  to  Henry, 
ud  a  lover  of  peace,  he  could  not  escape  secret 
Moplicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Saxons 
(1073).  But  having  only  a  few  warriors  he 
Wold  neither  help  nor  harm  much.  In  1075 
Henry  had  him  arrested  for  withholding  all 
tokeos  of  loyalty  daring  the  war.  Gregory 
pheed  the  king  under  the  ban  for  this  act,  and 
thas  forever  estranged  Benno  and  Henry.  B. 
with  the  other  Saxon  bishops  were  kept  in  con- 
Snement  until  the  middle  of  1076.  In  October, 
1076,  Henry  returned  to  Meissen  and  oompleted 
his  ravages.  But  on  leaving  the  district  be  be- 
ttowed  the  Margraviate  taken  from  Ecbert  upon 
King  Wratislaa  of  Bohemia,  a  friend  of  Benno. 
Under  his  protection,  and  that  of  Ecbert,  who 
had  returned,  he  spent  some  years  as  peaceably 
M  the  times  would  allow.  In  1078  Henry  again 
deprived  him  of  his  See,  and  kept  him  in  dnr- 
Mnce  for  three  years.  Again  liberated  in  1081 
he  continued  his  vacillating  course,  and  in  1085, 
u  Qaedlinbnrg,  even  sided  with  Herrman.  For 
this  he  was  deprived  of  his  office.  After  Gre- 
eny'sdoath  Benno  found  it  expedient  to  change 
his  oourse.  He  went  to  Borne,  humbled  him- 
•elf  before  Clement  HI.,  and  before  1088  was 
restored  to  his  See,  and  held  it  until  his  death. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  having  promoted 
cbnroh  music,  the  ereetion  and  beautifying  of 


churches,  and  of  having  been  zealons  in  visiting 
the  congregations  of  his  diocese.  Common  trar 
dition  says  he  died  June  16,  1106.  Leibnitz, 
Script,  hist.  Brunsvio.  T.  11. ;  Mencken,  Scr.  rer. 
Germ.,  T.  II. ;  C.  Fr.  Seyffarth :  Ossilegium  S. 
Bennonis,  1765.  Albrecht. —  Vogel.* 

Berengar  of  Tours,  born  probably  near  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  centuir,  commenced  bis 
education  at  the  school  of  Fulbert,  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  whose  piety  and  amiable  character 
exerted  a  commanding  and  lasting  influence 
upon  bis  pupils.  Berengarios  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  one  who  maintained  a  more  int 
dependent  position  toward  him,  and  signalized 
himself  by  subjecting  the  assertions  of  his 
teacher  to  an  investigation'.  At  first  he  seems 
to  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  secular 
sciences,  which  gave  him  dialectic  skill,  a  know- 
ledge and  expert  use  of  the  classics,  a  freer 
method,  a  purer  style,  and  an  amount  of 
general  information,  which  placed  him  far  above 
his  cotemporaries.  Subsequently,  he  gave  more 
thorough  study  to  the  Bible,  as  also  to  the 
Church  Fathers,  especially  Augustine,  to  whom, 
however,  he  maintained  the  same  independent 

EositioD  already  noticed.  About  104O  he  became 
ead  of  the  cathedral  school  of  Tours,  which 
obtained  a  wide-spread  reputation  under  him. 
His  influence  can  be  traced  in  his  pupils.  Even 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  suspect  heresy  in 
every  deviation  from  the  beaten  path,  eveO  in  the 
sphere  of  secular  science,  could  not  deny  his 
talents;  but  his  friends  always  spoke  of  him 
with  admiration.  A  certain  Drogo,  afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Paris,  having,  about  1040,  visited 
Berengar,  then  Archdeacon  of  Angers,  in  ft 
letter  praises  bis  untiring  diligence  in  his  la^ 
b<»:s,  in  counselling  the  great  numbers  who  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  in  investigating  the  Scriptures, 
of  which  he  was  an  eloquent  interpreter.  The 
same  writer  places  him  as  a  physician  also  above 
the  profession  in  his  day.  The  fame  of  his 
learning  and  ascetic  piety  became  so  great,  that 
he  was  requested  by  a  number  of  monks  to  stir 
up  their  zeal  by  a  letter.  Another  letter,  written 
between  1047  end  49,  to  Joscelin,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  gives  proof  of  the  same 
reputation.  Among  the  Bishops,  also,  there  were 
not  a  fbw  who  valued  him  highly,  and  the  pow- 
erful Gaufried,  Count  of  Anjou,  was  his  patron. 
In  the  meautime  he  had  become  convinced  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  taught  by 
Paschasius  Radbertus,  vii:  that  by  the  conse? 
oration  of  the  priest  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine  was  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  the  outward  accidents  alone  remaining, 
was,  though  it  bad  become  general  in  the 
Church,  wholly  without  foundation.  Although 
in  order  to  avoid  offence  to  weaker  minds,  he 
had  at  first  expressed  his  views  to  few,  the  re- 
port of  his  heterodoxy  had  reached  (1046)  his 
friend  Adelman,  scholastic  at  Liege,  who,  in 
a  letter,  besought  him  not  to  deviate  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  Bishop  Hugo,  of  Lan- 
gres,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  bis 
views,  wrote  a  tract  against  him  {Tract.  d9 
Corp.  et  sang.  Christ.,  Bihl.  Fair.,  Lugd., 
XVIII.).  It  was  probably  in  the  beginning 
of  1050  that  Berengar  Erected  a  letter  to 
his  friond  Lanfrano,   Prior  of  the  monastery 
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of  S30,  in  vbioh  be  ezpresses  bis  re^et  tbat 
th«  latter  beld  tbe  doctrine  of  Pascbasias,  and 
iqeoted  that  of  Scotaa  as  heretioal  (fae-mistook 
S  vork  of  Ratramnns  for  one  of  Scotus.  vid. 
Lauf.,  Stud,  und  Krit.  1828,  4).  For  his  part, 
be  declares  himself  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sootas,  and  gapposes  himself  to  agree  with  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others.  This 
letter  reached  Lanfmno  at  Rome,  after  having 
been  previously  opened  and^  read  by  others. 
The  Pope,  and  others  with  him,  expressing  an 
nnfavorable  opinion  concerning  Berengar,  Lan- 
frano  incurred  the  unpleasant  risk  of  being 
suspected,  on  account  of  their  correspondence, 
9f  a  similar  heresy,  and  was  thus  induced  to 
appear  as  accuser  of'his  friend  at  a  Council  in 
Borne,  1050,  which  condemned  Berengar  with- 
out a  hearing,  or  even  a  summons.  It  was, 
however,  determined,  probably  at  tiie  instance 
of  Hildebrand,  since  the  Pope  was  prq'udioed 
against  Berengar,  that  the  cause  of  the  latter 
should  be  tried  at  another  Synod,  to  be  held  at 
Tercelli,  Sept.  1, 1050.  Although  he  complained 
of  this  extra-provincial  court  as  a  violation  of 
canonical  law,  he  nevertheless  determined  to 
obey  the  summons,  and  accordingly  went  to 
Paris,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  King, -Henry 
I.,  to  the  journey.  On  his  way  thither,  a  rather 
violent  discussion  was  forced  upon  him  at  Char- 
tres,  where  he  bad  made  bitter  enemies.  At 
Paris  tbe  king,  who  wished  to  sequester  his 
levenues,  threw  him  into  prison,  where  be  oc- 
cupied himself  in  the  study  of  tbe  gospel  of 
John,  and  in  exploring  the  Scripture  ground 
of  his  doctrine.  The  Council  of  Vercelli  had 
in  the  meanwhile  been  held.  Two  of  his  friends 
who  tried  to  defend  him,  were  cried  down  and 
scarcely  escaped  personal  violence,  and  Beren- 

Eir  was  condemned  anew,  but  regained  bis 
berty  through  the  mediation  of  Gaufried.  His 
request,  however,  to  be  indemnified  for  his  losses, 
vas  not  granted,  but  his  enemies  instigated  the 
king  to  new  measures  against  him.  In  1051, 
Henry  convened  a  new  Council,  which  Beren- 

fir,  knowing  its  hostile  design,  avoided, 
he  subsequent  threatenin^ij  commands  of  the 
king  were  also  fruitless,  since  Oaufried  and 
Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angers,  his  own  Bishop, 
protected  bim.  About  1054,  Cardinal  Hilde- 
orand  came  to  France  as  papal  legate,  appeared 
at  first  favorable  to  the  vievre  of  Berengar, 
conferred  with  tbe  latter  about  the  measures  to 
be  used  to  satisfy  tbe  bishops,  and  agreed  with 
bim  that  he  should  accompany  bim  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  silence  enemies  by  the  authority  of 
Pope  Leo.  But  when  Hildebrand  noticed  irom 
Tiolent  demonstrations  that  it  would  be  more 
easy  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  Church  without 
tbe  friends  than  without  the  enemies  of  Berengar, 
be  avoided  every  appearance  of  inclining  to  his 
side,  and  gave  him  audience  only  in  presence 
of  others.  The  Synod  of  Tours,  however,  ac- 
cepted his  written  declaration,  that  the  "  bread 
and  wine  of  the  altar,  after  consecration,  are  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ"  A  like  regard  for 
(he  opposite  party,  and  the  death  of  Leo,  de- 
termined Hildebrand  not  to  suffer  Berengar 
to  visit  Rome  at  tbat  time.  Afterwards  he 
nrged  upon  him  to  perform  the  journey,  hoping 
foe  a  more  favorable  result  for  B.  througb  bis  in- 


fluence. Berengar  went  thither,  provided  witb 
recommendations  from  OanMed.  But  likewin 
at  the  Synod  of  Rome,  in  the  spring  of  1059, 
where  Lanfrano  was  alse  present,  the  zeal  of  the 
adherents  of  transubstantiation  showed  itself  ra 
such  a  turbulent  and  determined  way,  tbat  Hil^ 
debrand  again  separated  himself  from  the  quar- 
rel, in  order  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  reformatory  designs.  Berengar  now  applied 
to  the  Pope,  Nicholas  H,,  for  a  mors  regular  and 
orderly  trial,  bnt  was  once  more  referred  to 
Hildebrand.  This  Synod  did  not  accept  hi* 
confession ;  but  Humbert,  the  head  of  tbe  oppo- 
site party,  proposed  to  him  the  formula,  "That 
the  oread  and  wine,  which  are  placed  upon  the 
altar,  are  after  the  consecration  not  merely  a 
sacrament  (sacred  sign),  but  also  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  are  in  s  sensnoui  man- 
ner (tensualiter),  not  merely  soeramenbilly,  but 
in  verity,  held  and  broken  by  the  hands  of  the 
priest,  and  manducated  by  believers.  Beren- 
gar, in  the  utmost  terror,  accepted  the  formnls, 
and  at  the  command  of  his  enemies  threw  his 
defence,  a  collection  of  Scripture  proofs,  into  the 
flames,  and  departed,  filled  with  grief  on  aoooont 
of  his  denial  of  the  truth,  and  vrith  bitter  oca- 
tempt  of  the  Pope  and  his  dogmatical  opponeots. 
Tbe  preponderance  of  the  party  of  Laofraoo 
diminished  steadily  the  number  of  his  own 
friends.  Gaufried  was  now  dead,  and  bis  sne- 
cessor  vras  Bcrengar's  enemy.  Even  Eusebius 
Bruno  withdrew  wholly  frou  bim.  Berengar, 
however,  now  published  his  theory  with  the 
more  zeal,  as  be  painfully  regretted  bis  weak- 
ness. Alexander  II.  merely  exhorted  him  to  oc- 
casion no  offence,  and  in  general  he  was  treated 
kindly  in  Rome.  Between  1063-^9  Laofrana 
wrote  bis  work  dt  euckaristia  against  him,  and 
B.  bis  reply  to  it,  found  by  Lessing  and  edited 
by  Vischer.  The  opposition  to  him  now  became 
so  intense,  tbat  the  Synod  of  Poitiers,  1076, 
which  was  held  by  Gerald,  the  papal  kcstSi 
almost  broke  out  into  violence  against  Dtio. 
Hildebrand,  who  bad.  now  become  Pope,  sum- 
moned him  once  more  to  Rome  (about  1078),  and 
sought  by  an  ambiguous  phraseology  to  seoori 
his  peace ;  but  this  was  again  prevented  by  the 
opposition.  At  tbe  Synod  of  1079  a  fonnnla 
of  transubstantiation  was  proposed  to  him  which 
left  him  no  escape,  except  in  tbe  moat  sophis- 
tical evasion.  Having  unwisely  appealed  to 
Gregory  as  agreeing  with  him,  the  hitter  oom- 
manded  bim  to  retriMt  his  error,  and  to  sbataia 
from  promulgating  it  He  prostrated  himself 
and  oonfessed  his  error.  He  retired  aftervrards 
to  the  island  of  St  Oosme,near  Tours,  where  b« 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  seclusion  and  tbe  ex- 
ercises of  piety.  He  died  in  1088.  The  peon- 
liar  merit  of  Berengar  consists  in  his  appre- 
hending tbe  spiritualside  of  the  Church  and  its 
institutions  more  dearly,  and  bringing  them  to 
greater  prominence  than  his  cotemnoraries,  who 
were  wholly  bound  by  an  outwara  objectiTity. 
He  distinguishes  what  belongs  to  iuth  subjec- 
tively from  what  pertiuns  to  it  ol^ectively.  Henca 
he  derives  membership  of  the  Church  from  an  ii^ 
ward  relation  to  Christ,  and  denies  the  force  of 
an  uigust  ezconunonioation  to  exclude  from  the 
Church.  Tbe  same  general  view  modifies  bis 
doctrine  of  tbe  sacraments  and  the  Lord's  Sop- 
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per.  Tmnsubatantiation  he  prononnees  In  oon- 
Bict  with  the  trnth  of  Ood,  who  has  made  sub- 
iect  and  predicate  inseparable,  so  that  there  oan 
Be  no  qualities  of  bread  and  wine  without  the 
ezisteDce  of  the  latter.  The  6th  ohap.  of  John 
hu  no  reference  to  the  Lord's  Sapper,  but 
fi^rativel^  to  the  reception  of  Chris^  into  the 
mind.  It  18  unworthy  of  Christ,  who  has  been 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  to  brine  him  down  again 
with  erery  consecration.  A  distinction  is  to  be 
made  with  AugusUne  between  the  holy  sign 
(aacramenti),  and  the  thing  signified  (res 
Bscnunentam).  The  idea  of  a  sacrament  would 
be  destroyed,  if  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Cbtist  were  upon  the  altar  instead  of  bread  and 
viae.  The  sacramental  use  of  bread  and  wine 
is,  according  to  the  words  of  institution,  a  sien 
and  pledge  of  the  salvation  achieved  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  But  still  the  elements  become 
more  than  bread  and  wine  to  the  believer ;  and 
hence  there  may  be  a  conversio,  but  no  corruptio, 
by  which  the  real  body  of  Christ  is  presented 
upon  the  altar.  To  unbelievers  they  remain 
mere  bread  and  wise.  Of  course,  Berengar  re- 
jected the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

Adelmanni  Brix.  episc.  de  ver.  corp.  et  tang. 
Jhei.  ad  Bereng.  epist.  prim.,  ed.  C.  A.  Sehmxd, 
Bpmm.  1770;  Sudendorf,  Bereng.  2Vr.,  oder 
tine  Samml.  ihn  hetrtff.  Briefs,  1850;  Martene 
tt  Dwrand,  Thea.  nov.  anecd.;  d^Achery,  0pp. 
Lanfr.;  OieseUr.  K.  Geseh.;  A.  F.  dk  F.  Th. 
Viicker,  Bereng.  Tur.  de  *aer.  coen.  adv.  Lanfr. 
W).  post.,  Berol.  1834 ;  Dwrandi  M>.  Troam.  lib. 
de  Corp.  et  sang.  Chr.  contr.  Bereng.  in  Lanfr. 
<>pp.  ed.  d^Ackery.  Jacom. — Reinecke. 

BeXfAuM,  John,  the  most  important  theologian 
ef  tiie  Beformed  Church  of  Brandenburg  in  the 
17th  eentary,  and  representative  of  it  at  the 
CoUoquium  of  Leipsic  (1631),  and  that  of  Thorn 

ilG42),  was  bom  in  1587  at  Stettin,  studied  at 
leidelbere,  Strasburg,  and  the  Reformed  gym- 
itatitim  iUu3tre  of  Danzig,  travelled  through 
England,  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  in 
1616  became  as  Prof.  Ord.  member  of  the  Re- 
fonaed  faculty  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  As 
•oasistorial  counsellor  and  chaplain  to  the  Elec- 
tors Sigismund  Chr.  William  and  Fr.  William, 
he^  enjoyed  the  utmost  confidence  of  these 
srinoes.  Like  that  of  bis  faculty  and  princes, 
oi*  theological  position  was  rather  that  of  the 
Union  than  of  Calvinism,  wherefore  he  preached 
•gunst  the  snpralapsarianism-of  W.  Evell,  his 
mrmer  oolleagne.  He  declined  to  attend  the 
Sniod  of  Dort,  and  expressed  his  decided  dis- 
pwasare'  of  the  measures  adopted  there  against 
the  Remonstrants.  His  liberal  views  con- 
csnine  the  grace  of  God  are  found  in  his  work, 
"Der  WilleOottes  von  aller  Menschen  Seelig- 
keit,"  1653.  As  a  controversialist  he  was  mode- 
rate and  conciliatory,  though  attacked  on  all 
iides  by  the  bitterest  Lutheran  polemics.  His 
•enaons  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of 
the  Lutherans  of  his  time  as  respects  simplicity 
ud  taste.  Comp.  40  auterle»ene  Buss-  wm 
TrotltprUche  in  to  viel  Predigtm,  Berl.  1655. 
He  died  in  1658.  (Vid.  Zwo  Leichenpied.  auf 
I.  Berg,  and  dea.  naohgel.  Wittwe,  von  Barth. 
Btoteh,  1668 ;  Beekmann,  nviiiia  Univ.  Frankof, 
•ad  Bering,  Beitr.  zur  Gtesch.  der  Brandenb. 
"*'    Hu  brother,  Conrad  Bergitu,  succeeded 


him  at  Frankfort,  afterwards  became  preceptor 
to  Prince  Fr.  William,  and,  in  1629,  teacher  in 
the  Gymnatium  illustre  of  Bremen. 

Tholuck. — Reinecke. 
Berleblirg  Bible,  The,  one  of  those  biblical 
works  which  appeared  in  Germany  about  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pietism  and  progressive  investigation,  as 
a  reaction  against  the  established  Church  and 
its  creed.  They  were  means  employed  by  dis> 
senters  for  the  propagation  of  their  opinions. 
Only  two  of  them  attained  to  greater  complete* 
ness  and  importance,  and  represented  two  di- 
rectly opposite  tendencies  of  the  time ;  that  of 
Wertheim,  a  monument  of  the  rationalism  of 
that  age ;  and  that  of  Berlebur^,  an  efibrt  to 
place  the  eotemporaneous  mystical  fanaticism 
upon  a  biblical  foundation,  and  thus  secure 
respect  for  it.  The  latter  made  its  appearance 
between  1726-39,  at  Berleburg,  in  the  Westpha* 
lian  district  of  Arnsberg,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Counts  of  Sahr-Witgenstein-Berleburg.  Its 
unknown  authors  designate  themselves  as  cler- 
gymen ejected  for  heterodoxy.  The  proceeds 
oi  it  were  to  form  a  savin^g^und,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  institutions  similar  to  those  of 
Halle.  Its  first  printed  sheets,  1724,  containing 
undisguised  expressions  concerning  a  heavenly 
humanity,  or  an  original  humanity  in  God  (ia 
Gen.  1  :  27).  excited  the  opposition  of  the  dor- 
put  Evangdicorum,  the  consequences  of  which 
Count  Casimir  could  only  prevent  by  suppress- 
ing them.  After  this  the  work  met  with  no  fur- 
ther opposition,  but  did  not  reach  a  second  edi-- 
tion,  nor  was  it  known  beyond  the  circle  of  its 
immediate  friends  and  some  theologians.  Copies 
of  it  are  now  scarce.  The  work  is  divided  into 
7  parts ;  1)  the  Pentateuch ;  2)  the  older  Pro- 
phets ;  3)  Uagiographi ;  4)  the  Prophets  proper ; 
5)  the  Gospels;  6)  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paul ;  7)  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament, 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudo-epigraphs  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  portions  from  Josephus  and  the  Apostolio 
Fathers.  It  gives  an  entirely  new  translation, 
with  running  comments  and  an  introduction  to 
each  book.  Mysticism  pervades  the  whole.  It 
revives  the  old  "  threefold  sense"  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  literal,  the  spiritual  (moral),  and  the 
mystic.  The  latter  is  partly  typico-prophetlo, 
and  partly  typical  for  the  life  of  the  soul,  which 
passes  through  a  stadium  of  purification  and 
illumination  into  the  gradual  loss  and  destruc- 
tion of  self,  which  true  regeneration  and  union 
of  the  soul  with  God,  the  ^rand  entree  of  God 
into  the  soul,  his  restoration  within  it,  some- 
times also  represented  as  a  ^eat  fire  of  purifica- 
tion. A  fundamental  doctrine  is,  that  man  in 
this  life  oan  fully  perform  the  will  of  God,  and 
must  appropriate  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Christ.  The  work  manifests  a  bitter  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  held  by  the  two 
Evangelical  Churches,  against  that  of  election, 
against  confessional  symbols  and  the  derj^; 
maintains  an  intermediate  state,  the  restoration 
of  all  things,  and  chiliasm ;  and  spiritualizes  the 
Church  and  sacraments.  Though  it  undervalues 
the  word  it  asserts  a  strict  inspiration  even  of  the 
Towel-points  and  accents.  Other  mystical  doc- 
trines are,  the  threefold  birth  of  Christ,  the  ort- 
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flnsl  ftbgence  of  sex  in  the  penon  of  Adam,  a 
eninl  of  the  proper  idea  of  sin,  especially  pf 
guilt  and  punishment.  The  idea  of  reconcilia- 
tion is  lost  in  that  of  imputation  and  a  life- 
nnioo.  The  work  is  not  the  product  of  oon- 
Tiction,  but  an  aggregation  of  the  mystical 
opinions  of  different  periods,  often  in  oonflict  with 
each  other,  and  brought  together  to  serve  secta- 
rian purposes.  Though  it  gives  some  apt 
translations,  yet  much  of  it  is  sheer  piedantrY, 
and  at  times  violence  is  done  to  the  original.  In 
general  it  falls  very  far  below  the  freedom  and 
force  of  Luther's  translation.  _  Though  _  it  pre- 
tends to  be  written  for  edification,  and  it  unde- 
niably contains  some  elements  soiled  to  this  end, 
jet  what  is  chiefly  needed  for  this  {jorpose,  vis : 
to  suffer  the  Scriptures  to  speak  their  own  sense 
in  all  simplicity,  is  wholly  wanting ;  whilst  it 
manifests  an  arrogant  sect-spirit,  which  with  the 
greatest  bitterness  attacks  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  which  it  bad  previously  distorted. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  not  be  speaking  too 
harshly  to  say,  that  its  grains  of  wheat  must  be 
sought  amid  much  chaff. 

Weitzsaecekr. — Reinecke. 
Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  born  in  1091, 
in  Fontaine,  near  Dijon  in  Burgundy,  was  the 
third  son  of  a  knightly  family,  eminent  for 
bravery  and  piety.  He  early  displayed  more 
susceptibility  than  his  brothers,  of  those  rcli-. 

?;ions  impressions  which  their  devout  and  faith- 
ul  mother,  Aleth,  sought  to  make  upon  them. 
As  a  youth  he  seldom  mixed  with  bis  juvenile 
companions,  but  was  silent,  thoughtful,  and  re- 
flective, preferring  the  quietness  of  the  parental 
hearth.  In  his  first  sooool  at  Chatillon,  he  ex- 
celled all  bis  associates  in  intellectual  capacity. 
As  soon  as  the  Bible  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
he  read  it  with  great  zeal,  and  to  this  most  be 
attributed  many  of  those  peculiar  traits  of  piety 
which  he  afterwards  exhibited.  He  lost  his  mo- 
ther in  early  youth,  but  had  already  acquired  so 
much  moral  firmness  as  enabled  him  to  resist 
besetting  temptations.  The  purpose  of  becom- 
ing a  monk  daily  gained  strength,  and  was  still 
further  confirmed  by  the  remembrance  of  bis 
mother,  who  had,  before  his  birth,  consecrated 
him  to  a  monastic  life.  For  a  time  his  brothers 
managed  to  thwart  this  purpose,  by  persuading 
him  to  engage  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  sci- 
ence, as  best  adapted  to  his  talents.  But  ere 
long  his  earlier  and  stronger  inclination  pre- 
vailed, and  he  even  succeeded  in  persuading  four 
of  his  brothers,  bis  uncle,  and  other  friends,  to 
exchange  their  martial  life  for  the  austerities 
of  monasticism. — The  order  of  Cisiertium,  near 
Dijon,  (founded  1098),  deterred  most  persons  by 
the  severity  of  its  rule.  But  this  very  peculi- 
arity attracted  Bernard.  In  his 22d  year,  (1113), 
be,  with  thirty  companions,  presented  himself 
before  Abbot  Stephen  Harding,  and  sought  ad- 
mission. He  performed  the  services  imposed 
upon  him  with  exemplary  fidelity.  His  consis- 
tency attracted  others  to  the  monastery,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  its  narrow  limits  were 
crowded,  and  a  new  colony  was  founded.  It 
was  located  in  the  gloomy  desert  vidley  of  Clair- 
vaux (  Clara  vallis),  in  the  N.  W.  of  Burgundy, 
and  Bernard  was  chosen  Abbot  of  the  founda- 
tion (1115).    This  inhospitable  abode  at  first 


cost  the  colonists  much  suffering.    Thur  food 
consisted  mainly  of  beech  leaves,  oat  bread,  and 
millet,  and  sometimes  this  nearly  failed  them. 
But  Bernard's  courage  never  flagged,  and  fre- 
quently his  faith  was  rewarded  by  special  provi* 
aences.     He    practised    rigorous    asceticism. 
Sleep  was  a  waste  of  time,  and  he  took  but  litUe. 
His  usual  fare  was  a  litde  bread  and  milk ;  he 
rarely  tasted  wine,  and  strictly  restrained  hia 
appetite.    His  friend  William,  Bishop  of  Cha- 
lons, fearing  that  his  health  would  suffer,  com^ 
manded  him  to  relax  his  rigor,  and  rest  for  a 
year  from  the  duties  of  his  station.    The  time 
had  scarcely  elapsed  when  he  hastened  back  to 
his  post    By  his  excessive  abstinence  hia  diges- 
tive functions  were  so  enfeebled  that  he  could 
scarcely  endure  any  food.    From  standing  d»j 
and  night  in  prayer,  his  feet  were  swollen.    He 
wore  a  coarse  garment  of  hair  next  to  his  skin, 
but  laid  it  off  when  it  was  disoovered,  because 
he  desired  to  shun  the  appearance  of  excessive 
piety  by  exceeding  the  rules  of  his  order.    Hia 
tender  frame  thus  became  sickly,  and  he  after- 
wards reproached  himself  for   having  injured 
his  health.    But  his  bodily  debility  enabled  him 
to  exhibit  only  the  more  clearly  the  extraordi* 
nary  vigor  of  bis  spirit,  and  to  acquire  greater 
respect  and  influence  among  bis  ootemporaries. 
All  his  mortifications  of  the  flesh  were  desired 
to  assist  his  contemplation  of  heavenly  thmgs, 
'and  the  aspirations  ot  bis  soul  after  God.  Whusl 
employed  with  other  things,  he  maintained  a 
spirit  of  nrayer,  and  as  soon  as  external  datiei 
were  performed,  he  loved  to  retire  and  devoto 
himself  exclusively  to  prayer,  reading,  and  vri* 
ting.     The  Bible  was  his  &vorite  study.     He 
read  commentaries  also,  but  found  that  the  Sa- 
cred Word  was  its  own  best  interpreter,  and  be 
testified  that  its  divine  truth  and  power  were 
sweetest  when  drawn  directly  from  the  fountain. 
He  took  it  with  him  into  the  solitude  of  the  fields 
and  forests,  and  there,  by  j>rayerful  meditation, 
derived  from  it  that  deep  insight  into  its  mean* 
ing,  which  characterizes  his  works.    "  The  oaks 
and  beech-trees  are  my  teachers,"  he  said  to  his 
friends.    Such  was  his  energy  of  will,  and  saoh 
the  ardor  of  his  soul,  that  he  unreservedly  de- 
voted himself  to  whatever  he  considered  da^. 
When  his  mind  was  intentiy  engaged,  he  »* 
nothing  of  the  world  around  him.    He  is  said 
to  have  ridden  a  whole  day  along  the  lake  of 
Geneva  without  observing  what  be  passed.    Ht 
was  remarkably  fitted  for  contemplation  aod 
mysticism,  and  regarded  mystic  oontemplatioa 
as  the  aim  of  monastic  life,  and  as  the  positive 
side  of  sueb  a  life  over  against  its  negatiTe  de- 
nial of  the  world.    Thus  he  was  every  way  itled 
by  his  own  experience,  and  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  to  be  the  spiritual  counsel- 
lor of  others.     His  sermons  and  letters  sh«« 
how  keenly  be  discerned  various  states  of  mind, 
and  how  well  he  knew  the  temptations  to  bypoe- 
risy,  severity,  self-exaltation,   or  doubtingi  to 
which  monks  were  exposed  (Comp.  Neatider,  oo 
Bernard  and  his  times,  p.  45,  &c).    Ever  intent 
upon  the  substance  of  things,  he  easilv  solved 
the  perplexities  in  which  others  were  involved 
by  too  much  regard  for  external  qualities.    Ha 
exhibited  with  great  clearness  and  power  the 
harmony  of  the  law  and  gospel,  and  thus  eoabltd 
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many  errins  ones  to  find  the  right  -way.  His 
mperior  qoalificationB  for  regulating  monastic 
natterB,  were  early  acknowledged.  In  1128,  the 
(ihief  part  of  the  work  of  drawing  up  rules  for 
file  Order  of  Templars  vos  assigned  to  him.  He 
united  with  Peter  Mauritius  in  efforts  to  quell 
Uie  strifes  of  the  monks  of  Citeans  and  Clugny 
{Banard.  apd.  ad  OuUidmum  abb.).  At  the 
tune  of  his  death,  160  monasteries  had  adopted 
liigrule.  This  necessarily  inTolred  him  in  an 
extensiTe  correspondence.  But  his  labors  were 
fbrther  increased  by  allowing,  after  much  hesi- 
tation, his  monks  to  preach,  and  often  preaching 
himself  to  the  maltitades  whose  spiritual  wants 
Vete  but  poorly  satisfied.  The  character  of  his 
sermons  Taried  with  that  of  his  hearers,  but 
nen  in  those  delivered  to  the  monks,  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  show  themselves  in  allegori- 
cal interpretations  of  the  scriptures,  in  the  ao- 
enmulation  of  antitheses,  and  in  prolix  dogma- 
bing;  but  notwithstanding  this  they  sparkle 
with  genius,  always  have  an  earnest  aim,  and 
liT  tiieir  mystical  fervor,  barning  lore  to  Christ, 
•levated  moral  tone,  lively  apprehension  of  the 
Kriptares,  happy  applications  of  scripture  truths 
Id  practical  life,  and  vigorous  language,  must  al- 
ways command  admiration.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
Osive  bow  such  sermons  produced  so  powerful  an 
impression  apon  the  assembled  crowds,  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favor  by  bis  reputation  for  sanctity. 
Even  the  Germans  along  the  Rhine,  though  ig- 
norant of  bis  language,  were  moved  to  tears  by 
his  wasted  form,  nis  manner,  voice,  and  counte- 
nance. It  was  difficult  for  anv  one  whom  he 
addressed  to  resist  his  holy  zeal  and  prophetic 
earnestness.  And  he  ever  used  his  influence  in 
&TOr  of  the  oppressed  (Neander,  20, 126).  In 
proportion  also  as  he  acquired  greater  influence, 
tpplicadona  for  his  aid  multiplied,  so  that  he 
'had  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of  that  quiet  con- 
templation and  retirement  which  he  had  sought 
in  monastioism,  and  seemed  to  himself  like  a 
diifflera, — ^neither  an  ecclesiastic  nor  a  layman. 
Bat  this  very  union  in  him  of  the  mystical  and 
praetica],  of  calm  meditativeness  with  fiery 
(netgy,  tenders  him  the  more  remarkable.  Il!e 
tetired  from  his  most  public  and  important  la- 
bors to  his  quiet  cell,  and  there  held  sweet  and 
iBidisturbed  communion  with  God. 

The  confiictine  claims  of  Innocent  II.  and 
Anaelatus  II.  enlisted  the  energies  of  Bernard 
in  matters  of  more  general  importance.  He  un- 
bentatinKly  deoidea  for  Innocent,  as  the  more 
Worthy  of  the  two,  and  by  the  co-operation  of 
Peter  of  Clugny,  persuaded  the  convention  of 
French  olergy  at  Estampes,  to  acknowledge  him 
ai  Pope.  Louis  YI.  of  France  soon  did  the  same. 
Bernard  personally  answered  the  scruples  of 
Henry  L  of  England,  and  led  the  kine  to  the 
Pope  at  Cbartres.  Accompanying  the  Pope  to 
Linge,  he  induced  Lotbaire  to  abate  his  demands, 
•acT thus  gMned  both  these  princes  for  Innocent. 
He  also  went  with  Innocent  to  Ital^  (1133),  and 
Mixed  every  opportunity  of  promoting  his  inte- 
rests. The  result  not  only  availed  for  Innocent, 
bat  awakened  such  enthusiasm  for  Bernard,  as 
Would  have  been  perilous  for  one  of  less  humi- 
Uty  and  steadfastness.  Shepherds  came  from 
the  mountains  to  see  him ;  the  proud  people  of 
Milan  east  off  their  ornaments  to  please  him. 


They  boisterously  entreated  him  to  become  their 
archbishop,  but  he  preferred  serving  God  in  his 
more  humble  capacity. —  Af^er  Bernard  sue* 
ceeded,  at  the  diet  of  Bamberg,  in  reconciling 
Lothaire's  strongest  opponents  with  the  emperor, 
and  thus  enabled  L.  to  enter  upon  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  campaign  against  Rome,  ho 
visited  Italy  at  Innocent's  request,  and  soon  won 
over  the  most  influential  adherents  of  Anacle- 
tus.  After  A.'s  death,  (1138)  Bernard  returned 
to  Clairvaux. — In  the  jubilee  celebrated  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  humble  abbot  was 
landed  as  the  chief  instrument  in  effecting  it. 

But  B.  soon  felt  that  he  could  not  long  enjoy 
the  rest  he  desired.  The  growing  influence  of 
Abelard  and  his  school  filled  him  with  anxiety 
(see  Abdard). — His  treatment  of  Abelard  can- 
not be  approved.  We  can  easily  understand  why 
he  could  not  coincide  with  A.,  but  this  cannot 
justify  his  unreasonable  and  unjust  conduct  in 
Uie  case,  It  somewhat  mitigates  our  grief  at 
this  conduct  to  know  that  shortly  before  Abe- 
lard's  death,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  be- 
tween him  and  Bernard,  by  the  intervention  of 
Peter  de  Clugny,  B.'s  indignation  at  Abelard 
was  increased  by  attributing  to  A.'s  system  the 
reformatoiT  agitations  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  (see 
Art.  and  B.'g  Ep.  195  ad  Ep.  Constant.)  Ber- 
nard zealously  resisted  Arnold,  but  could  not 
prevent  his  going  to  Rome,  and  so  exciting  the 
citizens  against  the  Pope,  that  Eugene  IIIwos 
compelled  to  seek  another  residence  (1146).  Eu« 
gene  was  a  disciple  of  Bernard,  and  owed  most 
of  his  influence  in  France  to  B.'s  efforts.  He 
came  to  France,  and  accompanied  by  B.  went 
through  the  kingdom.  His  object  was  furthered 
by  the  preaching  of  a  new  crusade,  begun  by  B, 
about  Easter,  1146,  at  the  Council  of  Yezelay. 
Trusting  in  tiie  abbot's  prophecies  (which  often 
came  to  pass)  the  full  success  of  the  orusode  was 
expected.  The  contrary  result  sorely  grieved 
B.,  and  somewhat  diminished  his  former  influ- 
ence. At  the  same  time  Bernard  was  eminently 
active  in  opposing  all  sorts  of  heretics,  especially 
those  abounding  in  the  south  of  France.  lu 
preached  and  wrote  against  them  perseveringly 
and  patiently,  and  with  an  aversion  to  the  use 
of  external  violence.  Although  in  some  in- 
stances he  reclaimed  errorists,  his  efforts  in  the 
main  accomplished  but  little.  About  1149  the 
Pope,  by  the  aid  of  Roger  of  Sicily,  again  got 
possession  of  Rome.  From  bis  distant  abode 
Bernard  sent  him  his  work  De  Contderaiione, 
lib.  v.  In  this  he  describes  the  duties  of  the 
Papacy  in  a  comprehensive  and  spirited  man- 
ner, and  with  a  nrophetio  penetration  candidly 
foretells  the  perils  threatening  it  by  yielding  to 
worldly  influences.  This  was  Bernard's  last 
great  work,  and  the  Pope  died  (1153)  soon  after 
he  received  it  B.'s  continued  infirmity  ended 
in  a  lingering  but  fatal  disease.  Once  more  he 
roused  himself,  and  the  whole  strength  of  bis 
spirit  was  put  forth  in  an  effort  to  settle  a  feud 
between  two  dukes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mosel. 
But  then  bis  feeble  body  sank,  and  be  ardently 
longed  for  a  death  which  should  release  him  fot 
ever  from  bodily  wants,  and  admit  him  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  God.  The  desired  end 
came  on  the  20th  of  August,  1153.  The  voice 
of  the  Church  called  for  his  speedy  canonisation, 
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irliich  took  place  under  Alexander  III.  in  1173. 
Of  his  writings  we  especially  name ;  Tract,  de 
trrorib.  Abdardi;  vita  8.  Malachia;  tract,  de 
gratia  et  lib.  arbiirio ;  his  sermons  upon  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  The  best  ed.  is  Mabillon'*,  Paris 
1667,  1690,  1718,  2  v.  fol.  1839,  2  y.  4to.— <See 
the  earlier  biogr.  of  William  of  Thiers,  Oanfre- 
das  of  Clairranz,  Alanus  ab  Ituulis,  all  of  the 
12th  cent,— and  that  of  Neander.)     Jacobi.* 

Bernard  ofClairvaux  Hymna  comprise  the 
following :  1.  The  rythmus  de  cotUemptu  mundi : 
"  0  miranda  vanitasl  O  dwiiittrum!"  (in  14 
etanias),  connected  with  another  in  16  iitancag : 
"Die  homo,  eur  abuteris  ditcretionxs  gratia f" 
Walter  Mapea  (13th  cent.)  has  been  called  the 
antbor  of  this  hymn.  2.  The  rythm-  oratia  ad 
unum  quodl.  membr.  Chritti  .patierUit  el  a  cruce 
pendenlis,  consisting  in  one  salatation  of  14 
Stanzas,  and  six  of  10  stanzas  each,  addressed  to 
the  sacred  feet,  knees,  hands,  side,  breast,  heart, 
and  face  of  our  Lord.  The  last,  ad  faeiem : 
"  Salve  caput  cruentatum,"  famished  Paul  Ger- 
hard (1659)  with  the  basis  of  his  beautiful  hymn : 
"  0  Haupt  voU  Mut  vnd  Wunden."  3.  The  ora- 
tio  devota  ad  Dom.Jesutn  et  B.  M.  mairem  ^ua : 
"  Summe  summi  tu  Fatrit  uniee,"  (in  30  st). 
4.  The  prosa  de  nativ.  Dom. :  "  Laeiabundu*  ex- 
ultet  Jidelis  chorus  (in  12  st).  S.  The  Juhihu 
rjfthtH.  denom.  Jesu :  "Jemi  duleis memoria,"  (in 
48  St.),  of  which  German  renderings  existed  as 
early  as  the  13th  cent^  and  some  Latin  stanzas 
were  occasionally  used  in  churches.  Martin 
MoUer  (1584)  translated  it  for  the  use  of  the 
German  evangel.  Church:  "0  Jesa  eUsz  wer 
dein  gedenkt." — All  these  hymns,  with  a  carmen 
paraeneticum  ad  Rainardvm  in  hexameters,  are 
contained  in  MabiUon's  ed.  of  Bernard's  works. 
They  are  pervaded  by  deep  feeling,  and  glow 
with  holy  love,  and  prove  that  as  a  poet  no  less 
than  as  a  preacher,  he  was  justly  styled  Doctor 
meUiJlutu  by  his  ootemporaries.  Berengor  re- 
lates, in  his  Apologia  Abadardi  contra  8.  Ber- 
nardum,  that  from  his  youth  Bernard  eantiun- 
eulas  tnimicas  et  urbanoe  modulogjictitaste.  Ma- 
billon,  nevertheless,  denies  that  these  hymns 
were  composed  by  B.,  as  especially  the  Cistei^ 
oiana  allowed  no  metrical  hymns  at  public  wor- 
sUp,  and  B.  himself,  in  hia  Hymnus  to  the  Offi- 
oium  S.  Viotoris,  employs  neither  metre  nor 
rhythm.  B.  may,  however,  have  used  such 
hymns  in  private.  £.  £.  Koch.* 

Bemard,  Archb.  of  Toledo,  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  Gregorian  system  of  the  papacy  in  Spain, 
was  bom  at  Agen  in  France.  For  a  time  he 
was  a  soldier,  then  he  became  a  Benedictine, 
and  in  1080  was  appointed  Abbot  of  Sahaguna, 
in  Castile,  by  the  Legate  of  Gregory  YII.  After 
Alphonso  yi.  took  Toledo  from  the  Moors,  Ber- 
nard was  made  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  pri- 
mate of  the  Spanish  Church  (1087)  by  Urban 
II.  In  tiiis  capacity  he  endeavored,  by  the 
most  reckless  measures,  to  carry  out  the  Papal 
system,  so  that  even  Aschbach  does  not  approve 
of  his  course.  Ue  retained  the  soldier's  spirit 
in  his  eoclesiastioal  office,  and  desired  to  lead  a 
Oa  Btilian  army  in  the  crusade  to  Palestine.  But 
Posohal  II.  forbid  him  under  threat  of  the  ban. 
He  died  1125. — Four  temumes  of  his  are  found 
in  Bemardi  Clarsevall.  opera  V.  Paris,  1719. 
(Coiap.  Atekbaoh,  Qeseh.  i.  Almoraviden). 

HxKzoa.* 


Bernard,  Claude,  called  the  poor  priest,  was 
one  of  the  most  pious  men  of  the  Romish  church 
during  the  17th  cent.  He  was  bom  in  Dijon  in 
1588,  and  was  the  son  of  a  jurist.  He  beaune  a 
priest  and  made  Paris  bis  residence.  His  time 
was  employed  in  visiting  the  needy  and  sick,  and 
in  preaching.  He  spent  all  he  bad  in  alms,  i» 
eluding  an  inheritance  of  400,000  fr.  On  one  o» 
oaeionlie  attended  a  hardened  culprit  to  the  ^ 
lows,  and  soon  after  was  seized  with  a  fatal  ois* 
ease  and  died  (1641).  Of  his  biographies  that 
of  L'empereur  deserves  to  be  named.  Thoagb 
overlooked  by  Popes,  the  grateful  remenbrsnos 
of  the  people  has  canonized  him.      HtBZoe.* 

Bernardino  of  •JSienna,  St.,  a  pattern  of  as- 
cetic piety  daring  the  15th  cent.,  was  bom  (1380) 
in  Massa,  Carrara,  of  the  noble  family  of  the 
Albigeschi.  Heearly  displayed  a  pious  and  be^ 
nevolent  disposition,  and  in  bis  l7di  year  eo^ 
tered  the  society  of  Hospitallers  of  La  Seals.  In 
1404  be  joined  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  ao- 
quired  great  reputation  as  a  preacher.  lie  re* 
mained  a  monk,  although  the  sees  of  Sieona, 
Ferrara,  and  Urbino  were  successively  offered 
to  him.  He  attended  Sigmund  at  bis  coronation 
in  Rome  (1433),  and  in  1438  became  Ticar  Ge- 
neral of  his  order,  and  was  zealous  in  enforcing 
its  rules.  He  died  on  a  missionary  tour  among 
the  Abruzzo  Mountains  in  1444,  and  was  canon* 
ized  in  1450  by  Nicholas  Y.— ^His  works,  chiefly 
mystical,  were  published  in  1591  and  1745  in 
Venice,  and  in  1636  in  Paris.  Hbrzoo.* 

Berne,  the  diaptUatum  o^— This  is  the  desig> 
nation  of  that  religious  discussion  which  resaltM 
in  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
in  Beme  in  1528. 

The  city  of  Beme  of  itself  offered  but  little 
encouragement  to  the  Reformation.  The  settled 
temper  and  habits  of  its  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral people  seemed  likely  long  to  mist  the  a^* 
tations  of  the  times.  Beme,  moreover,  with  tfas 
other  confederacies,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  supports  of  the  S^mish  court,  and  &• 
vored  accordingly.  Very  obvious  facts  and 
grievances  were  therefore  necessary  to  eonrinoe 
this  people  of  the  miserable  state  of  theCbnrch, 
and  its  need  of  thorough  renovation.  Such  botl 
were  famished  by  the  juggleries  of  the  Domini- 
cans  (1507-1509),— Sampson's  extensive  trade 
in  indulgences  (1518)  Sas.  Franeia  KM,  a  zea- 
lous preacher  (Kuhn,  die  Reformatoren  Bems, 
p.  343)  bad  alreadjr  begun  to  denounce  prevail- 
ing vices  and  political  abuses — ^rather  than  e^ 
olesiastical — but  finding  his  efforts  fmitle98,liaa 
fled  to  NUmberg.  There  were  others,  however, 
to  take  his  place — as  Dr.  Sebastian  Meyer,  lec- 
turer of  the  Franciscans,  Bert.  HaUer,  and  John 
HaUer  (Kuhn,  83, 131,  383 ;  KircKhofer,^.  Hat 
ler,  Ac.,  Zurich,  1828).  These,  encouraged  by 
the  writings  of  Luther  and  Zningli  took  deeper 
hold  of  the  matter,  and  yet  were  more  intenj 
apon  building  up  by  teaching  evaAgelieal  tratb, 
and  by  means  oi  positive  symbols  of  faith,  thaq 
npon  assailing  existing  errors.  They  were  sus- 
tained by  mxity^  of  the  citizens,  including  a  sum* 
ber  of  those  enjoying  most  inflncnoe  in  theStat^ 
and  the  Church,  especially  NieoUu  Jfamtd,  who 
devoted  all  his  talent  to  the  evangelictd  move- 
ment ;  Kuhn,  273 ;  Gr*nei»en,  N.  Manuel's  Le- 
ben,  &o.,  Stuttg.  &  Tttb.,  1837).    The  old  charoh 
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«ar^,  namthelew,  wms  predominaot,  aad  the 
oioceean  bubop  of  Laosanne  vehementlT  de- 
Qaiided  that  the  heretioftl  preaohars  shoold  be 
indicted.    The  Coanoil  of  Berne,  jealoos  of  its 
aathority,  eraded  all  suoh  demandis,  and  either 
pretected  the  aooased,  or  cleared  them  after  an 
•ftsy  trial  before  their  own  oonrts.    B.  Haller 
waa  enooaraged  by  Zwiogli'e  letter  to  remain 
and  persevere  in  his  trork.    The  request  of  the 
Romub  oonfederates,  that  Lutheran  preaching 
should  be  suppressed,  was  flatly  denied.    And 
yet  dirision  and  distraction  so  increased  that  it 
became  necessary  to  qusU  the  agitation.    This 
was  the  aim  of  the  important  mandaU  of  Viti 
and  Modesti  (Jane  15,  lA^).    The  council  ac- 
cordingly ordered  "that   nothing   should   be 
preached  but  tbe  true  gospel  and  word  of  God, 
aa  it  commended  itself  to  the  heart  of  every  one, 
and  could  be  supported  by  tbe  Holy  Scriptures, 
wad  forbid  all  other  teachings  and  disputations, 
vhetier  by  Luther  or  any  other  Doctors,"  as  well 
M  all  reciprocal  aspersions,  under  civil  penal- 
tiea.    Although  this  was  evidently  not  meant  to 
favor  the  evangelical-  party,  that  party  rejoiced 
in  the  mandate  as  the  foundation  of  their  work. 
Their  opponents,  also,  soon  discovered  the  mis- 
take, and  sought  to  annul  or  neutralize  what  bad 
been  done.    The  council  was  compelled  to  make 
many  eonoessiona.    A  decided  reaction  also  took 
place.    Evangelical  preachers  were  condemned, 
some  champions  of  the  reform  movement  were 
banished,  (even  Seb.  Myers,)  attempts  were  made 
to  murder  Haller,  ko.    The  Romanists  in  vari- 
ous places  held  public  meetings,  passed  resolu- 
tions against  the  Protestants,  and  sent  addresses 
and  admonitions  to  Berne.     They  first  set  up 
tbe  Swiss  Interim  against  the.  new  movement 
(Jan.  26,  1524\,  and  then  introduced  a  sort  of 
provisional  reformation,  designed  to  check  the 
eocroochmenta  of  the  clerav  (Martini,   1524). 
On  the  one  band  Berne  yielded  to  this  reaction. 
Mew  ordinances  were  passed  (Nov.  22,  1524, 
Apr.  6,  1525),  confirming  tbe  old,  and  increas- 
ing their  severity,  most  religious  customs  were 
ntained,  and  only  the  most  oppressive  duties 
ware  aomswhat  alleviated.    Still  they  hesitated 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  the  free 
preaching  of  its  truths,  and  deprecated  a  rupture 
with  ZUnch  and  those  agreeing  with  it  in  faith, 
Vt  the  surrender  of  them  to  the  violent  measures 
•f   thoii  embittered  foea.    For  several  years 
Berne  wavered,  and  the  proverb  ran :  Berne  is 
■either  clear  ("  Luther  ")  nor  cloudy.    In  order 
therefore  to  force  the  wavering  to  a  decision, 
and  to  strip  the  evangelical  party  of  their  great 
weapon,  the  irrefutable  truth  of  their  cause,  and 
to  aecore  a  moral  basis  for  future  action,  tiie  long 
talked  ef  Disputation  of  Baden,  at  which  all  the 
•antona  excepting  Z&ricbwere  represented,  was 
•pened  on  Ma^  21,  1526,  in  the  presence  of  the 
tout  Swiss  buhoos,  and  a  splendid  assembly. 
Faber,  Eok,  and  Th.  Mumer  of  Lucerne  were  the 
«iiaoii»o&8  on  the  Romish  side,  whilst  CEcolam- 
padios  stood  almost  alone  on  the  other  side ; 
Zwingli  was  not  allowed  to  go,  because  a  safe 
passport  had  not  been  furnished  him.    Every 
prsoaution  was  taken  to  embarrass  the  evange- 
liaal  party.    The  old  party  in  Berne  were  sure 
of  a  victory.    On  the  same  day  on  which  tbe 
debate  ia  Badan  was  opened,  a  nomber  of  per- 


sons amt  from  tbe  adjacent  oonntry,  and  favo- 
rable to  the  old  doetnne  in  Berncr  presented 
themselves  (at  the  instigation  of  the  Confede- 
rates) ;  at  the  same  time  delegates  from  Romish 
districta  appeared,  and  induced  the  great  Council 
to  reaolve,  and  promise  by  an  oath,  that  they 
would  not  separate  from  them  either  in  doctrine 
or  other  matters.    Haller,  who  had  publicly  re- 
jected the  mass,  and  T.  Kunz  of  Erlenbaoh 
(Kuhn,  p.  371)  were  sent  to  Baden,  not  to  join 
in  the  debate,  but  to  give  account  of  their  doo- 
brine.    When  they  returned  and  reported  the 
issue,  the  evaogekcal  cause  seemed  totally  ru- 
ined.   They  were  required  to  declare  before  the 
Oreat  Council  whether  they  would  continue  to 
read  mass  or  not.    Haller  said  at  once,  that  he 
would  rather  sacrifice  everything,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  peace  of  the  city  go  elsewhere,  than 
retract.    They  actually  deprived  him  of  the  ca- 
nonry,  but  retained  him  in  the  city  by  appoint- 
ing him  preacher.    He  was  even  allowed  to  se> 
lect  Kolb  (recalled  from  N&rnberg)  as  his  as- 
sistant.   Tneir  labors  took  a  new  direction,  but 
were  subserved  by  the  insolence  and  oppression 
of  tbe  Romish  party.    The  unjust  partial)^  of 
the  published  acts  of  Baden,  as  well  as  of  the 
preface  and  concluding  remarks,  excited  con* 
tempt  and  dissatisfaction  in  Berne  and  Basle. 
Berne  felt  especially  aggrieved  by  the  request 
of  the  seven  Komish  cantons,  that  it  should  as- 
semble its  congregations  to  inquire  into  tbe  doc- 
trines preached  among  them,  or  that  they  would 
do  it  by  their  ovm  messengers.    These  encroach- 
ments were  earnestly  resisted,  but  it  was  still 
deemed  necessary  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
matter,  as  they  became  more  fully  conscious  of 
the  conflict  between  the  free  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  the  maintenance  of  old  antisoriptural 
views.    The  results  of  these  investigations  were 
favorable  to  the  evangelical  cause,  and  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  mandate  of  May  27,  1527. 
All  arbitrary  changes  of  existing  customs,  and 
mutual  revimigs,  were  forbidden,  and  patience, 
love,  and  confidence  commended.    But  this  pro- 
duced no  permanent  effects ;  peace  and  concord 
cannot  be  forced.    The  breach  widened.    The 
one  party  insisted  upon  the  maintenance  of  an- 
cient customs,  and  appealed  to  tbe  promise 
made  to  the  Confederates;  the  other  insisted 
upon,  reforms,  and  appealed  to  the  word  of  God. 
Some  congregations  aid  away  with  the  mass ; 
others  demanded  that  priests  should  be  allowed 
to  marry.     The  only  remedy  for  this  strife 
seemed  a  Disputation ;  but  one,  of  whose  results 
the  people  themselves  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  judging.    This  suggestion  met  with  the 
more  favor,  as  the  old  party  in  the  Smaller 
Council  was  now  in  the  minority.    On  Nov.  17, 
1527,  the  Qreat  Council  concluded  to  appoint  a 
public  discussion  in  Berne,  against  the  opening 
of  the  new  year.     The  Bishops  of  Constance, 
Basel,  Valais,  and  Lausanne  were  first  invited, 
and  asked  to  appear  in  person.    They  nest  re- 
quested the  members  of  the  League  and  of  the 
Confederacv,  of  both  parties,  to  send  delegates 
and  learned  men,  notwithstanding  the  disputa- 
tion at  Baden,  and  although  it  was  not  designed 
that  tbe  conclusion  reached  in  this  case  should 
be  binding.    Nothing  should  be  used  but  the 
word  of  Ood,  and  this  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
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Blonld  be  macle  its  own  expositor.  A  safe  con- 
duct was  guaranteed  to  all ;  i^  the  clergy  of 
Berne  were  enjoined  to  attend;  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  order  was  nrged;  and  freedom  of  speech 
Toachsafed.  "  And  whatever  is  proven  by  the 
vord  of  Ood  shall  be  thenceforth  maintained." 
At  the  same  time  the  ten  theses  prepared  by 
Haller  and  Kolb,  and  revised  by  Zwingli  were 
printed  and  scattered  in  all  directions. 

The  cali  produced  a  great  sensation.  The 
Bishops  declined  attending — they  said  they  had 
no  one  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  Scriptures  for 
a  debate.  Eight — properly  but  six — of  the  oon- 
fc<lcrate  districts  kept  aloof,  and  by  appealing  to 
the  discussion  in  Baden  endeavored  to  persaade 
Berne  to  drop  the  matter.  Mumer,  who  was  spe- 
cially invited,  returned  such  an  abusive  reply  that 
ho  WAS  compelled  to  leave  Luzerne.  Eck  and 
Cuckliius  wrote  against  the  disputation,  and  even 
Chiirles  V.  interfered  to  prevent  it.  Neverthe- 
le.os  a  large  number  of  delegates  and  clergymen 
appeared,  especially  from  the  cities  of  Switzer- 
land and  Southern  Germany  ;  from  Zarich  Bur- 
gomaster Roust  and  Zwingli,  with  about  40  eler- 
^men ;  from  Basel  CEcolampadius ;  Bacer  and 
Capito  from  Strassburg,  Soo.,  to.    The  Romish 

?arty  was  but  feebly  represented.  On  Jan.  6, 
528,  Dr.  J.  r.  Watt  of  St.  Gall,  the  Provost 
of  Interlacken,  and,  after  his  declinature.  Dean 
N.  Briefer  of  Basel,  the  Abbot  of  Gottstadt,  and 
the  Prior  K.  Schmied  of  Kiisnaoht,  the  four 
presidents,  and  the  four  secretaries,  made  oath 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty;  and 
after  some  other  preliminaries,  the  debate  was 
opened  on  the  7tb,  in  the  Franciscan  Church,  by 
addresses  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Council  by  v.  Watt  and  Kolb.  Each  thesis  was 
read  in  order,  and  introduced  alternately  by 
Haller  and  Kolb.  The  first:  "the  holy  chr. 
Church,  whose  only  heaa  is  Christ,  is  bom  of 
the  word  of  God,  will  remain  therein  and  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  a  stranger,"  was  awkwardly 
and  rudely  controverted  by  Alexius  Qrat,  con- 
fessor of  the  nuns  in  the  Island.  He  affirmed 
that  "  only  "  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  there  were  other  heads  of  the 
Church  besides  Christ,  as  the  apostles,  especially 
Peter  and  his  successors.  Haller  and  Bucer  re- 
plied, that  the  apostles  were  never  called  heads, 
but  servants ;  and  Zwingli  explained  how  each 
congregation  possessed  the  power  of  the  keys. 
The  authority  of  the  visible  church  was  vindi- 
cated far  more  skilfully  by  Tbeob.  Hutter,  pas- 
tor of  Appenzel,  and  by  Dr.  Treiger,  Provincial 
of  the  Augustines  at  Freiburg  f  who  slyly  alluded 
to  recent  sects  and  dissensions).  They  were  an- 
swered by  the  theologians  of  Strassburg,  who  at 
any  rate  owed  them  a  joust.  But  as  the  parties 
became  too  personal,  and  the  president  interfered, 
Treiger  withdrew,  although  repeatedly  assured 
that  he  might  say  what  he  pleased  if  he  would 
but  stick  to  the  point.  Hutter  and  others  now 
took  up  the  argument  in  reference  to  the  power 
of  the  keys  and  the  ban ;  in  reply  Haller,  but 
especially  Bucer,  defended  the  evangelical  doo- 
trine,  and  the  freedom  of  the  chorcbes.  To  the 
tecond :  "  that  the  Church  can  make  no  laws  but 
according  to  the  Bible,  and  therefore  human 

Srecepts  are  no  further  binding  than  as  they  are 
erived  therefrom,"  Buchstab,  a  teacher  of  Zo- 


fingen,  replied  that  not  all  of  Christ* s  and  &e 
aposties'  sa^ngs  were  recorded,  and  also  that 
certain  articles  of  faith  &o.  (the  Trinity,  ix.) 
conld  not  be  proven  by  the  Soriptores.  Bnoei 
then  ondertook  to  prove  the  thesis,  and  shoved 
that  many  papal  enactments  were  directly  op- 
posed to  the  word  of  God.  On  the  third  thesis— 
"  Christ  is  our  only  wisdom,  righteoosness,  Ac, 
and  to  acknowledge  another  ground  of  salvation 
involves  a  denial  of  Christ,"  the  dispute  tamed 
mainly  upon  the  question  of  good  works,  which 
Buchstab  alleged  to  be  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  and 
the  necessary  complement  of  faith,  but  which 
Bucer  contended  were  fruite  of  faith.  The^owA 
thesis — "  That  the  bc^^y  and  blood  of  Chnst  an 
substantially  and  corporeally  in  the  sacrament 
cannot  be  proven  by  the  SOTipturee,"  was  not 
controverted  by  the  Romish  party,  but  by  the 
Lutherans,  Burnner  of  St  Gall,  and  Althamer 
of  Niirnberg.  TheJlfth — "that  the  mass  &e.  ii 
contrary  to  Scripture,  a  blaspheoiy  agunst  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and,  on  aoconnt  of  its  abases, 
an  abomination  to  God,"  was  butfeeUy  opposed 
by  Buchstab,  by  analogies  and  fypes  addaoed 
from  the  0.  T.  The  sixth—"  Christ  is  our  only 
advocate  and  mediator,  Sk."  was  wdl  defended 
by  Kolb,  and  Hans  Wtlohter,  a  shrewd  &rmei 
of  Scbenkenberg ;  and  opposed  by  Murer  <^ 
Rapperswyl,  by  referring  to  the  interoessoi^ 
prayers  of  believers,  Sas.  The  seventh  was  d^ 
rooted  against  purgatory.  See.  The  probabilitiea, 
inferences,  &o.,  urged  by  Mannberger,  Hutterj 
and  Buchstab,  in  defence  of  purgatory,  were 
speedily  refuted  by  Haller,  Zwingli,  and  (Eoo- 
lampadius.  To  the  eighth,  against  image-worsbip> 
Buchstab  and  Hutter  replied  with  the  nanalden* 
nitions,  &c.  all  which  Zwingli  completely  refuted. 
The  ninth  against  celibacT,  in  reference  to  which 
Wurb  of  Biel  declared  himself  ready  for  self- 
defence,  was  taken  up  by  Buchstabt  who  advo- 
cated celibacy  as  a  voluntary,  but  perpetual  vow; 
but  Zwingli  speedily  despatehea  his  badly-se- 
lected illustrations.  The  tenth^Hi^t  impurity 
was  more  pernicious  for  clerrv  than  any  other 
class,  was  not  controverted.  On  Jan.  2oth,  the 
Disputetion  was  dosed  by  Haller,  in  an  addrassi 
in  which  be  reviewed  the  debate,  and  admonished 
the  government  to  succour  the  Reformation  now 
estaolished,  and  the  clergy  to  fidelity.  Zwingli 
and  others  declared  themselves  ready  further  to 
explain  their  views,  and  remarked  that  althoo^ 
Eck,  Faber,  Axi.,  had  staid  awav,  yet  all  tbetf 
argumente  were  there.  Watt  hiinded  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  debate  over  to  the  civil  authoritiea^ 
requesting  that  idl  necessary  corrections  should 
be  made ;  and  Haller  finally  returned  the  thanks 
of  the  Government  to  the  assembly.  The  next 
day  two  other  discussions  occurred,  one  in 
Latin  between  Farel  and  some  Frendi  clergy- 
men, which  ended  in  ridicule,  and  another  in  Ger- 
man with  eight  Anabaptists,  which  ended  in 
their  being  sent  out  of  the  country. 

The  results  of  this  Disputation,  which  wii 
conducted  with  ^at  decorum  and  impartially^ 
were  the  subscription  of  the  10  Ihesa  by  toe 
canons  and  many  clergymen,  the  abrogation  of 
the  mass,  the  silent  removal  of  pictures,  &o.  from 
the  churches,  and  the  Reformation-edict  of  Feb. 
7,  1528  {Bichter,  Ev.  K.  00.,  I,  104).  On  Feb. 
13  they  began  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the 
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eoDf;regationa,  through  their  delegates,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Reformation.  The  great  majority 
approved  of  it;  altbongh  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moontain  valleyt  hesitated  at  first,  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  misrepresentations  of  their 
Bomish  neighbors.  Even  beyond  Berne  the  dis- 
cussion produced  its  fruits, — 'in  Biel,  Basel,  tCbi 
the  towns  of  Upper  Oermanv.  The  Disputa- 
tions  of  Geneva  (1535)  and  Lausanne  (1536) 
new  oot  of  it,  and  thus  the  establishment  of  the 
Beformation  in  Geneva,  and  its  spread  from 
thenoe  to  France,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  Eng- 
land. The  disputation  of  Berne,  therefore,  not 
only  possessed  a  local  value,  bat  proved  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  made 
FiotAstantiam  one  of  the  oeat  moral  powers  of 
'the  world.  The  original  MS.  itcts  of  this  dis- 
onteion  are  still  preserved  in  the  State  archives 
of  Berne.  They  were  printed,  with  only  the 
most  necessary  abbreviations,  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  Notary  Eberh.  v.  Rfimlang,  by  Iros- 
'chauer  in  Zorioh,  March  23, 1528,  4to.,  entitled : 
**  Handl.  odor  Acta  gehaU.  Disp.  zu  Berne  in 
UdUl.,  Oseae  13  (according  to  the  LXX)— Gott 
allein  eye  herrscnung,  lob  u.  eer  in  evrigkeyt." 
Later  official  edd.  are  those  of  1608,  4to.,  and 
1701,  fol.  ( Chrittoph.  Luthardus,  Disp.  Berne, 
ea^ieafio  et  defemio\amxa6%  the  Hercules  Cathol. 
of  Dean  Sclivler  of  Freiburg),  Berne,  1650,  2 
Th.  fol. ;  Saml.  Fischer,  Gescb.  d.  Disp.  u.  Ref. 
in  Berne,  Berne  1828).  F.  Trechssl.* 

Berne,  the  Synod  of. — By  this  title  is  usually 
meant  the  &*«<  of  the  many  Reformed  Synods 
of  Berne,  held  in  1532,  together  with  its  acts 
and  resolations.  The  measures  adopted  after 
the  Disputation  (see  Art)  were  interrupted  by 
the  distorbances  which  broke  oat  in  the  High- 
lands (1528)  and  by  the  first  (1529)  and  second 
(1531)  religious  wars.  The  com]|Jletion  of  the 
work  begun  could  not  be  attempted  until  after 
the  ooncTusion  of  the  second  peace  (Nov.  24, 
1531).  This  effected,  however,  it  became  the 
more  necessary  to  take  earnest  hold  of  the  work, 
as  many  of  the  clergy  who  had  saved  their  pre- 
bends by  signing  the  10  Theses,  were  poorly 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  evangelical  pastors. 
For  this  purpose,  instead  of  adopting  the  plan  of 
visitations  instituted  in  Saxony,  a  Syywd  was 
formed,  as  being  more  consonant  with  the  re- 
publican ideas  of  Berne.  The  Chnrob  should 
reform  itself.  The  clergv  of  the  canton,  230  in 
somber,  were  accordingly  assembled  in  Berne 
firam  the  9th  to  the  14tb  of  Jan.  1532,  to  delibe- 
rate upon  the  subject  Capita  was  present  and 
rendered  important  assistance.  He  also  care- 
fully collected  the  results  of  their  deliberations. 
They  formed  a  Church directory,andPa8tor'sma- 
nual,  remarkable  for  apostolic  force  and  unction ; 
for  profound  earnestness,  noble  simplicity,  and 
practical  wisdom  "  a  master-piece  even  for  our 
a^"  (Hundethagen),  and  deserve  to  be  widely 
circulated.  The  "aets  of  the  Synod"  Kto  pre- 
faced with  declarations  upon  the  power  of  civil 
aathorities  in  regard  to  matters  of  worship,  and 
an  exhortation  to  the  authorities  of  Berne — as 
theprMMum  membrum  Ecdexite.  They  are  urged 
to  use  all  diligence  to  promote  true  religion,  con- 
edentioasly  and  equitably,  so  that  the  reproaches 
of  their  enemies  might  be  confuted,  and  truth 
and  righteODsnesa  muntained.    They  are  then 


requested  to  confirm  certain  regulations,  which 
are  stated  in  44  chapters,  not  of  dry  imperiouf 
paragraphs,  but  of  cordial  and  fraternal  direc- 
tions OS  to  doctrine  and  life.  They  breathe  a  deci- 
dedly evangelical,  Pauline,  antinomian  spii-it, 
declaring  Christ  to  be  the  only  basis  and  sub- 
stance of  faith  and  practice.  It  was  for  this 
that  Zinzendorf  esteemed  them  so  highly.  Thus 
in  chap.  2,  entitled :  "  Christ  is  the  substance  of 
all  doctrine,"  it  is  said:  that  Christ,  and  the 
mercy  of  Qod  exhibited  in  him,  is  the  sum  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  that  whatever  is 
contrary  hereto  is  also  adverse  to  our  salvation, 
and  that  all  Christian  preachers,  as  ambassadors 
of  Christ,  and  witnesses  of  His  sufferings,  are 
bound  only  by  His  instructions.  Even  God  llim- 
self  must  be  held  forth  as  He  is  in  Christ,  &o. 
If  they  do  otherwise,  their  people  will  fall  into 
sin  and  error,  and  become  like  heathen  (c.  3). 
Preaching  God  without  Christ  leads  into  greater 
perplexity.  Thus  even  Cicero  says  of  Simonides, 
that  the  more  he  pried  into  the  nature  of  God, 
the  less  he  kne\f  of  Him  (c.  5).  The  mind  and 
erace  of  God  are  most  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  this  therefore 
must  be  the  burden  of  all  preaching,  all  else  in 
the  Gospel  points  to  this.  The  work  of  the  Spi- 
rit is  to  exhibit,  and  lead  men  to,  Christ,  causing 
the  blind  to  see  Him,  and  the  deaf  to  hear  Him 
(c.  7).  The  contemplation  of  Christ  leads  to 
conviction  and  repentance,  more  effectually  than 
the  study  of  the  law  (c.  9).  The  law  has  more 
significance  for  the  Jews  than  for  us,  (c.  11, 12), 
although  Moses  and  the  Prophets  are  not  to  be 
cast  away  or  despised  (c.  17  and  23).  Regard- 
ing the  sacraments  the  Synod  insists  chiefly  upon 
two  points :  1,  To  cherish  love  towards  all  men, 
and  avoid  strife  so  long  as  the  mystery  of  Christ 
is  read,  "  though  it  should  not  be  done  precisely 
to  suit  our  view  "  (alluding  to  the  Lutheran  the- 
ory) "  lest  we  should  lose  the  benefit  of  it."  It 
is  repeatedly  affirmed  that  they  do  not  consist  in 
ceremonies :  they  are  "  mysteries  of  God  by 
which  Christ,  who  is  present  by  His  Holy  Spirit, 
and  quickens  the  heart  of  His  people,  is  exter- 
nally set  forth "  (c.  19).  W-hilst  on  the  one 
hand,  the  union  tendencies  of  the  Strassburg  di- 
vines are  manifest  in  this  statement,  the  Synod, 
nevertheless,  adhered  to  the  Zwinglian  doctrine, 
though  in  its  deeper  and  stronger  sense.  The 
sacramenU  "  are  not  mere  signs,  but  signs  pene- 
trated with  divine  power."  "In  Baptism  the 
minister  applies  water,  and  Christ  pours  out  His 
spirit "  (c.  20,  22).  •'  The  breaking  of  bread  is 
not  an  empty  ceremony,  but  a  sacrament,  and 
conveys  to  the  believer  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  really  as  bread 
taken  into  the  mouth  feeds  the  perishable  body," 
Sus.  (c.  22).  Private  baptism  and  communion 
were  forbidden.  The  communion  ban  was  also 
discouraged,  because  it  was  desired  that  more 
regard  should  be  had  to  edification  than  external 
scrutinies.  Admirable  hints  were  given  with 
reference  to  preaching.  In  a  generu  way  it  is 
said :  "  reproofs  should  not  be  administered  from 
carnal  motives,  but  from  love  of  the  truth,  and, 
as  in  the  presence  of  Christ  for  the  good  of  the 

Eeople,"  &o.,  (c.  25).    Only  those  present  should 
e  reproved.    The  Pope,  being  ever  present  h7 
his  evil  influences,  should  by  aU  means  be  con- 
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demned,  bat  this  thoald  be  done  with  modera- 
tion {e.  26).  The  preacher  mav  ndther  flatter 
nor  defame  the  government  (&  28|.— At  the  aame 
time  the  government  was  admonished  not  to  be 
too  easily  offended  at  reproofs,  but  to  reeard  the 
honest  intentions  of  the  clergy  (c.  30). — The 
people  were  exhorted  to  be  obedient  to  their 
rulers,  and  prompt  in  maintaining  the  govem- 
tnent.  The  cler^  were  especially  to  condemn 
enlisting  in  foreign  wars  (c.  32,  8).— The  youtt 
were  to  be  instructed  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
God  Vurough  Jesus  Christ,  and  that,  not  by  exten- 
sive teachings  from  the  Scriptures,  but  out  of 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but  all  should 
take  special  care  to  have  Christ  living  in  their 
own' hearts,  for  then  the  fire  of  divine  love  would 
soon  be  kindled  in  the  souls  of  the  children  (c. 
83).  Chap.  36  treats  earnestly  of  the  importance 
of  piety  in  the  clergy.  The  sections  relating  to 
the  studies  of  the  clergy,  their  conferences,  &«., 
to.,  contain  most  valuable  passages.  Equally 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  hints  touching  the  oon- 
Tersations  of  clergy  with  their  people,  and  the 
visitation  of  the  sick.  In  cojicluiiori  it  is  ordered 
that  a  similar  Synod  be  held  annually  in  the 
tuonth  of  May. 

These  desires  and  views  of  the  clergy  were 
received  by  the  Cfreat  CouneQ  in  a  worthy.  Chris- 
tian manner.  On  the  same  day  on  whioh  the 
Synod  adjourned,  (Jan.  14)  its  acts  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  Council  declared  itself  fully  sat- 
isfied with  them,  and  resolved  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve and  sealously  to  enforce  them.  The  yearly 
Synod  was  established  by  law,  and  the  Decree 
(printed  in  front  of  the  Acts)  concluded  with  a 
Dolemn  promise  that  any  other  recommendations 
favorable  to  evangelical  piety,  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  Ood,  promotive  of  Christian  love,  and 
tending  to  edification  in  Christ,  would  be  cheer- 
fully adopted.  Thenceforth  the  acts  of  this  Sy- 
nod, together  with  the  10  Theses  of  the  Disputa- 
tion, constituted  the  Symbol  of  the  Reformed  0. 
of  Berne,  which,  though  subseqnently,  at  times, 
superseded  by  more  general  Keformed  Confes- 
■ions  and  modem  scholasticism,  was  never 
wholly  discarded.  During  the  period  of  the  re- 
Tival  of  religion,  it  was  made  the  banner  of  Pie- 1 
tism,  and  used  for  the  nourishment  of  evangeli- 
cal sentiment  and  life.  The  Acts  of  the  Synod 
were  officially  published  in  Basel  in  1532,  and 
entitled — "  Bemer  Synodus — Ordnnng  wie  sich 

Iifiirrer  n.  predicer  zu  Statt  u.  Land  Bern,  in 
eer  a.  leben,  huten  siSllen,  mit  wyterem  berioht 
Ton  Chrieto  nnnd  d.  Sacram.  beschL  im  Synodo 
daselbst  versamm.,"  am.  IZ.  t.  Jan.  MDXXXII. 
2  Cor.  5 ;  4.  Again,  officially  reprinted  in  1728, 
and  1775.  The  original  text  vrith  a  new  Qerm. 
Ten.  was  jfricofefy  published  by  Lauener,  Basel, 
1830,  8to.  ;  LUhard  gives  a  Latin  tnuul.  (1, 182 
ftc.,  see  B.  Disput.),  and  Euehat  a  French  tr.  (T. 
8,  438  &o.) ;  neither  is  reliable.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these  valuable  Acts  are  omitted  in 
Siohter's  eoileotion.  F.  Tbkchsil.* 

Bernioe,  (Macedon.  ^iptvtxv),  the  oldest 
daughter  of  Herod  Agr.  L  (AcU  12: 1, 6, 11,21|, 
was  first  the  wifs  of  her  father's  brother,  Heroa, 
king  of  Chalcis  (Joseph,  Ant.  19,  5,  1).  After 
his  death  (A.  D.  48)  sue  lived  inoestuously  with 
her  brother  Agrippa  II.  As  a  cloak  to  this 
■oandal  she  married  Ptolemy,  or  Polemon,  king 


of  Cieily,  but  soon  deserted  bim  tad  returned 
to  her  brother  {Jos.  Awl.  20,  7,  1-3.  Comp.  Jo- 
eenoZ  6, 156,  Sx.).  Abont  this  time  she  appeared 
vrith  Agrippa  before  Festas,  to  attend  the  trial 
of  Paul  (Acts  25  :  13,  23 ;  26 :  30).  Afterwardi 
she  ensnared  Vespasian  [Tacit.  Hist.  2,  81)  and 
ev«n  Titus  (Snet  Tit.  7).  YAiHtMcn.* 

Bernis,  Cardinal.  (See  Jesuits.) 
Bemo,  (1)  Aibot,  founder  of  Ciogny.  (See 
Clu^f),  (2)  Also  called  Bern,  Bernard,  a  Be* 
nedictine  of  Prttm,  near  Treves,  was  appoint^ 
by  Henry  II.  1008,  Abbot  of  Reiobenan  in  the 
I^ke  of  Constance,  whioh  had  suffered  under 
the  rude  Immo.  Bemo  during  his  term  of  40  j. 
restored  its  glory.  He  was  renowned  as  a  scho> 
lar,  poet,  and  musioan.  He  made  valuable  ad* 
ditions  to  the  library  of  Reichenau,  and  attracted 
numbers  to  its  school  from  distant  parts. 
Among  the  monks  of  R.  celebrated  for  learning 
during  his  time,  were  Contractus  andWerinhar. 
B.  labored  to  improve  German  ohnroh-mosie. 
He  died  1048.  (Comp.  Eefele,  d.  vrissensch. 
Zustand  Alemann.  im  9,  10,  u.  11,  cent.,  in  the 
Tub.  theol.  Quartalschr.  1838).         Hkrzoo.* 

Bemward,  vras  the  13th  Bishop  of  Hil* 
desheim,  and  nephew  of  the  Saxon  Count  Palat. 
Adalbero.  After  finishing  a  thorough  course 
of  education  in  Hildesb.  under  Tangmar  he  was 
consecrated  priest,  but  remained  vrith  his  uncle, 
and  assisted  him  by  his  learning  and  busineat 
tact.  After  Adalbero's  death  B.  educated  (987) 
young  Otto  III.,  and  became  chaplain  at  the 
imperial  court.  He  was  chosen  Bishop  in  993, 
and  thenceforth  wirided  a  powerful  infloence. 
He  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  see  for  7  yean 
against  the  Arohb.  of  Mayence.  Under  him  the 
cathedral  school  of  Hildesheim  showed  great  se- 
tivity  in  scientific  matters.  His  library  was  rich 
in  philosophical  and  theologieal  works.  He  him- 
self wrote  upon  mathematics  and  alchemy.  Hi* 
darling  project  was  the  founding  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbe^  St.  Michael,  soon  after  the  dedi* 
cation  of  which  he  died,  1022.  He  was  canon- 
ized in  1193.  Hebzoo.* 

Berray«r  was  a  French  Jesuit,  and  disdple 
of  Hardouin,  notorious  for  his  frivolous  treat* 
ment  of  the  Bible.  He  exemplified  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  the  de^neraey  of  his  order.  Think- 
ing to  make  the  Bible  a  popular  readinjg  book, 
he  dealt  profanely  vrith  it,  and  turned  it  into  a 
sort  of  romance.  The  first  part  of  his  work  ap- 
peared in  1728,  Paris,  7  vols.  4to.,  or  10,  8to.  It 
proved  attractive,  and  soon  went  through  eight 
editions.  The  work,  however,  was  severely  coO' 
demned,  even  by  Jesuits.  The  2d  part  appeared 
in  1753,  4  v.  4to.,  and  the  3d  in  1758.  B.  died 
in  Paris,  in  1758.  It  is  named  and  condemned  in 
the  index  libr.  prohib,  by  Benedict  XTV.  (8. 
Schrdkh,  K.  Ges(dk.  seit  d.  Ref.  XU.  181 ;  Urseh 
&  Gruber).  Hxbjoo.* 

Berthiet,  Wm.  Francis,  (b.  1704),  entered 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1722,  and  was  Professor 
of  the  Sumaniora  in  Blois,  of  philosophy  in 
Rheims  and  Rouen,  of  theology  in  Paris.  He 
first  attracted  attention  by  his  continuation  of 
the  Hist,  de  l'6e\m  gallicane,  begun  by  LoDgue* 
vol  in  1730,  and  extended  by  Fontenay  ""^^^ 
moy  to  the  12th  vol.  B.,  in  6  new  vols,  cstriea 
the  history  to  1529  (1749  in  Paiis).  This  work 
is  cdebrated  for  its  erudition  and  soand  •^t^ 
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dams.  Afterwarda  he  edited  the  JoanuJ  of 
Tr^Toox,  established  hj  Touruemine  in  opposi- 
tion to  infidelity  and  in  defence  of  the  Romish 
Charch.  This  subjected  B.  to  the  hatred  and 
ridicule  of  the  encyclopedists  and  of  Voltaire.  He 
aezt  became  tutor  of  Louis  XVI.  His  last  years 
irere  spent  in  Barges,  \rhere  he  wrote  a  com- 
meotai^on  the  Psalms,  and  on  Isaiah,  and  eatvrea 
tptrUudle*.    He  died  Deo.  1782.       Herzoo.* 

Berthold,  (1)  Apostle  of  Livonia  (see  Art). 
(2)  Arohb.  of  Majjerux  (see  Art). 

Berthold,  the  Pianoiioan,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  preachers  in  the  German  tongue,  and 
probably  tne  first  who  addressed  the  multitudes 
in  the  popular  German  style,  was  but  little 
known  until,  at  Neander's  suggestion,  the  writer 
of  this  art.  published  (1824)  a  collection  of  his 
sermons,  and  in  noticing  these  /.  Orimm  fur- 
nished an  account  of  B.'s  life  and  labors  (Wiener, 
Jahrb.,  Bd.  32),  to  which  IV.  Pfeiffer  added  im- 
portant facts  m  his  "deutsch.  Mystik.  d.  14. 
Jahrb."  I.  XXYI.  &o.,  and  in  the  Zeitschr.  f. 
deutsch.  Alterthum.  B.'s  family  name  was  pro- 
bably Lechs ;  the  place  of  his  birth  (precise  date 
unknown),  death  (Dec.  13, 1272)  and  burial  was 
Regensburg.  He  was  educated  by  the  Francis- 
cans or  Minorites,  then  in  full  bloom.  The  cele- 
brated Brother  David  of  Augsburg  was  Prof,  of 
Theology  in  their  monastery  in  Regensburg  at 
tiiat  time,  and  soon  became  warmly  attached  to 
Berthold.  Both  were  animated  with  like  seal 
for  the  prosperity,  parity,  and  unity  of  tiie 
Church.  But  whilst  David  toiled  in  his  more 
quiet  sphere,  Berthold's  talents  fitted  him  for 
more  publio  activity.  David  recognized  his 
younger  brother's  talents,  and  encouraged  him 
to  use  them,  at  times  accompanying  him  in  his 
traTels,  and  aiding  him  by  bis  learning  and  ex- 
perience. After  1250  B.  travelled  as  an  itine- 
rant preacher  from  city  to  city,  through  different 
oountries— Alemannia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  and  Thuringia.  His  preaching 
attracted  vast  crowds — sometimes  numbering, 
according  to  old  accounts,  60,000, 100,000,  and 
even  200,000  hearers.  This  is  an  exaggeration, 
but  whoever  reads  bis  sermons  will  not  wonder 
•t  their  powerful  effect.  Their  gentleness,  sym- 
metry, freshness,  life,  simplicity,  and  chasteness, 
make  them  exceedingly  attractive.  His  figures 
and  comparisons  are  appropriate  and  impressive, 
•nd  the  variety  of  style  which  he  introduces 
affords  agreeable  relief  to  his  discourse.  They 
are  of  course  remarkably  practical,  and  direody 
adapted  to  his  audiences.  But  what  gave  him 
most  power  was  the  fact  that  he  threw  his  whole 
heart  into  his  sermons,  a  heart  warm  with  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  burning  with  a  desire 
to  win  souls  for  heaven.  This  led  him  to  bold 
forth  the  mercy  of  God,  the  vileness  of  sin,  and 
the  terrors  of  eternal  death,  in  the  most  earnest 
and  impressive  manner.  His  seal  in  this  respect 
lerres  to  explain  his  solemn  warnings  against 
real  or  supposed  heresies.  Although  B.  was  en- 
eompaased  by  those  lofty  views  of  the  Chureh 
and  the  Papacy  which  marted  that  period,  he 
was  no  champion  of  hierarchical  tendencies,  but 
was  solelj  intent  upon  spreading  and  establish- 
ing Chriraanity  in  its  trae  power.  Animated 
by  this  desire,  be  anticipated  the  Reformers  in 
tbor  seal  against  the  traffio  in  indulgences,  the 


invoeation  vS  s^nts  and  Mary,  and  pilgrimagw 
to  sacred  places.  A  friend  of  the  poor,  oppressed 
people,  be  severely  rebuked  covetous  and  proud 
Christians  for  their  want  of  sympathy  with  their 
suffering  brethren.  He  was  an  efficient  agent  in 
the  hands  of  God,  in  bringing  sinners  to  repent- 
ance, and  edifying  such  as  tuready  believed. 

(See  Piper's  evang.  Kal.  Jahrb.,  1853,  p.  88, 
Ac.;  Keander'a  Oh.  Hist,  IV.  279,  318, 351 ;  and 
Denkw.  1.  Ausg.,  2.  Bd. ;  Kling's  Predigten  B.'s 
toe.,  Berlin,  DUmmler,  1824;  Sermons  transL 
into  modem  Germ,  by  Dr.  Alban  StoU;  first 
compl.  ed.  (according  to  the  MS.  in  the  Hei> 
delb.  Libr.)  by  Frata  Gdbel,  2  vol.  8vo.) 

Klino.* 

Berthold  of  Soharhaoh,  a  layman  who 
preached  in  WUrzburg,  about  1356,  against  eo« 
clesiastieal  abuses.  He  was  seised  by  the  in- 
quisition, but  on  recanting  was  released.  Soon 
after  he  began  again  to  preach  in  Spire,  and 
was  condemned  to  the  stake.  He  bore  bis  death 
with  fortitude.  His  views  seem  to  have  been 
mystical.  Tritbemius  calls  him  a  Beghard, 
Mosheim  a  Brother  of  the  free  spirit.  We  rather 
consider  him  one  of  the  Waldensian  Friends  of 
God.    (See  Motieim,  de  Beghardis,.  p.  325,  Ao.) 

C.  S.* 

Berthold,  B.  of  Chiemtee  (family  name  Pir* 
stinger^  was  bom  in  Salsborg  in  1465,  and  entered 
its  catnedral  while  young.  He  became  cham- 
berlain  of  the  archbishop,  who,  in  1508,  en* 
trusted  him  with  the  diocese  above  named.  Ha 
strove  to  check  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy, 
and  participated  in  several  Synods  convened  by 
the  arcbb.  tor  this  purpose.  He  was  probably 
the  author  of  the  anonymous  book.  Onus  Ecelt- 
sice,  which  produced  a  jf^at  sensation  by  its  se« 
vere  exposure  of  existing  evils  in  the  Chureh. 
John  Gerhard  quotes  from  it  in  the  C'orifesii& 
Catholica,  to  prove  that  the  need  of  a  Rerorma*' 
tion  was  generally  felt.  Whether  B.  wrote  that 
book  or  not,  he  resigned  his  bishoprio  in  1525. 
Living  in  retirement  he  wrote  a  "Tewtscho 
Theol."  which  was  translated  into  Latin,  and 
published  in  Augsb.  (1531),  at  the  request  of 
Card.  Archb.  iMtth.  Lang.  In  this  work  the 
tone  of  the  Onus  is  totally  reversed.  The  doo- 
trinal  system  of  the  Romish  Church  he  defended 
with  scholastic  skill,  bat  still  oould  not  answer 
the  evangelical  doctrine  of  faith.  The  work  met 
with  less  favor  in  the  oburoh  than  was  expected. 
He  died  July  19, 1543.  ( See  Wo{fg.  ReUhmeia't 
Berthold  &c.,  with  a  preface  by  WmHsdimann, 
Miinchen,  18i52 ;  an  art.  on  the  Onus  in  Qdui't 
prot  Monatsbl'attern,  1853,  Feb). 

£.  SCHWAKTZ.* 

Berti,  Qim.  Lormto,  (b.  May  28, 1696,  in  Tus- 
cany) early  joined  the  Augustine  hermits,  b*> 
came  Pro£  of  Theol.  in  PIm,  where  he  died  in 
1766,  and  was  a  eelebrated  dogmatist  in  his 
church.  His  chief  work  is  a  complete  system 
of  Romish  Dogmatics,  written  by  direction  of 
the  General  of  his  Order,  in  10  vols.  M.  1739— 
1747  Rome,  1749  Munieb,  and  (rften  afterwards. 
He  followed  Augustine,  and  was  even  charged 
vrith  advocating  the  opinions  of  Jaosenins,  and 
Bains.  An  abstract  of  the  work  in  5  vols,  was 
publ.  in  Bamberg,  1770.  Berti  was  followed  by 
Wiat,  Prof,  of  Ingolstadt,  in  his  hutit.  dogmat., 
6  vols.,  1786,  8vo.    B.'s  bnnar.  AM.  sect,  is  <i 
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little  account ;  of  more  valae  is  hit  hitt.  eeel.  »eu 
ditsert.  hUtor.  (Florence,  1753,  Anesb.  1762,  4 
Tols.)  Hebzoo.* 

Besold,  Christopher,  the  well-known  apostate 
of  the  17th  cent.,  was  born  in  Tdbingen,  in 
1577,  where  his  father,  a  jurist,  superintended 
the  studies  of  his  son.  He  early  showed  an  incli- 
nation to  combine  historical  and  theological  spe- 
onlations  with  bis  legal  studies.  He  learned  He- 
brew, read  the  Church  Fathers  and  scholastics, 
and  studied  the  prophetical  writings  and  the 
Apocalypse.  In  1610  he  was  appointed  Prof, 
of  Jurispr.  in  Tub^  lectured  with  acceptance, 
and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  jurist  and 
historian.  He  was  the  intimate  companion 
of  such  men  as  J.  Yal.  AndreU.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government  to  write  legal  opin- 
ions upon  certain  claims  of  the  bishops  of  Angsb. 
and  Constance  against  several  WUrtemberg  mo- 
nasteries. After  the  battle  of 'Nordlingen  (1634) 
when  the  Prot.  cause  seemed  lost,  Besold  pub- 
licly went  over  to  the  Romish  Church  (having  4 
years  before  secretly  abjured  Protestantism  in 
the  monastery  of  Heilbronn).  He  now  devoted 
bis  talents  to  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  wrote  two  large  works  (1634  and 
1636)  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
monasteries  which  bad  been  appropriated  to 
Protestant  purposes  by  the  Reformed  Dukes  Ul- 
rich  and  Christopher,  belonged  to  Austria,  and 
should  be  restored  to  the  Romish  Church. 
These  works,  and  others  of  the  same  general 
bearing,  were  hailed  by  Romanists,  and  ren- 
dered Besold's  conversion  an  important  event 
His  previously  correct  life  added  to  his  influ- 
ence. Besold  felt  repugnance  to  the  evils  sur- 
roandine  _  him,  especially  to  the  theological 
strifes  wiiich  then  raged ;  but  instead  of  opposing 
them,  he  sought  refuge  and  comfort  in  effemi- 
nate mysticism,  preferring  the  mysUo  asceticism 
of  the  Koniish  church  to  the  more  earnest "  True 
Christianity"  of  Arndt.  The  apostasy  of  Besold 
was  expected  to  influence  many  others.  It  was 
rumored  that  the  whole  school  and  even  entire 
Wilrtemberg  would  follow  him.  But  the  Pope 
and  Jesuits  shouted  too  soon.  The  Protestant- 
ism of  the  people  endared  the  fiery  trial. 
Though  subjected  to  unheard  of  reproaches  they 
remained  firm.  Only  some  law  students,  GGchs- 
lin,  Speidel,  and  Lindenspilr  fell.  He  received, 
moreover,  but  poor  thanks  for  his  services  to 
Austria,  and  wnen,  in  1637,  he  received  a  call 
to  a  Professorship  in  Ingolstadt,  be  was  allowed 
to  go.  There  he  labored  only  a  year,  when  he 
received  a  splendid  call  from  the  Pope,  to  a  pro- 
fessional chair  in  Bologna,  with  a  salary  of  4000 
dnoats ;  but  before  be  could  accept  he  was  sud- 
denly snatched  away  by  death,  Sept.  15, 1638, 
in  his  6l8t  year.  As  his  end  drew  near  he  seve- 
ral times  haud  dtibie  non  sine  morsibus  conacien- 
iice  (Fisehlin)  cried  oat— "  Death  is  a  bitter 
herb.''  (Moser's  patriot.  Archiv.  VIII.  (by 
Spitiler,) ;  ScUOer viiTtemh.  Gesch.  Bd.7;  FiscA- 
lin,  mem.  theol.  airlemb.  suppL    Hahtmann.* 

Bessarion  belongs  to  that  class  of  Greeks 
who,  driven  by  the  civil  storms  of  their  native 
ooontryto  Italy,  and  living  in  the  transition  pe- 
riod of  the  middle  ages  to  modern  times,  effected 
a  scientific  union  between  the  east  and  west. 
His  ecclesiastioal  position,  his  literary  activity, 


and  his  general  merits,  invest  him  with  eztraor* 
dinary  importance  {Base,  Ch.  Hist  {  373).  Hs 
was  bom  in  Trebisond  (1395)  of  poor  parents, 
studied  (after  1410)  in  Constantinople  under 
Chrysokokkes,  and  then  (1423)  in  the  Mores 
under  Themistus  Pletho.  Meanwhile  he  bad 
entered  the  order  of  St  Basil,  when  he  assumed 
the  name  of  an  old  E^ptian  anchoret,  Bessa^ 
rion,  instead  of  his  original  name,  John  or  Ba- 
sil. In  1437  he  became  Archb.  of  Nictea,  and 
as  such  accompanied  (1438)  John  VII.  PaleoL, 
who,  seeing  no  other  escape  from  the  Turks, 
sought  relief  in  anion  with  Rome,  and  to  this 
end  summoned  the  Council  which  first  met  in 
Ferrara  and  then  removed  to  Florence.  In  spits 
of  the  conciliatory  efforts  of  B.  and  his  friends, 
the  assembly  threatened  to  end  in  dogmstio 
strife,  and  it  was  only  the  extreme  peril  of  their 
country  which  finally  induced  the  Greeks  to  siga 
the  Papal  form  of  union,  which  B.  had  transL 
into  Greek  (GieseUr,  Eccl.  H.,  III.,  411-414). 
In  the  sad  alternative  B.  had  decided  for  Borne, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's 
hat  After  a  transient  visit  to  Candia,  he  re- 
mained in  Italy  until  his  death,  rendering  great 
assistance  to  his  fugitive  countrymen.  He 
gathered  around  himself  a  circle  of  eminently 
learned  men,  Italians  and  Greeks,  so  that  lui 
palace  was  compared  to  the  ancient  Academy, 
lie  encouraged  science  and  literature  with 
princely  liberality,  and  as  Legate  of  Bologna 
(1451-55)  secured  the  establishment  of  the  Gym- 
nasium and  University  of  that  city.  At  the 
election  for  Pope  (1455]  B.  would  have  been 
chosen  but  for  the  intrigues  of  the  Bishop  of 
Avignon.  After  this  he  was  often  employed  in 
foreign  diplomacy  {Gieseler,  &c).  But  he  never 
forgot  his  oonntrr,  or  neglected  means  which 
might  procure  its  deliverance.  (Thus,  in  Venioe, 
1463,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  Patrician  rack, 
in  consideration  of  which  be  gave  his  valuable 
library  to  the  Signiory  of  St  Mark  upon  sacb 
liberal  conditions  that  it  may  be  r^rded  as 
the  first  public  library  of  Europe),  fi  1463  he 
obtained  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Under  Paul  IV.  (1464)  "heathen"  literature 
was  persecuted,  and  B.  felt  compelled  to  write 
in  its  defence  his  George  of  Trebisond  "eetUiii 
calumniatorem  Platonis."  Finally  he  was  sent 
to  France  to  mediate  between  Louis  XI.  and  ibe 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  when  Louis  treated  B.  so 
scornfully  that  he  died  in  Ravenna  on  hia  way 
back,  Nov.  19,  1472.  His  tomb  may  be  seen  in 
the  Church  de  St.  ApostolL  No  complete  col- 
lection of  bis  works  has  yet  been  mads.  Tbey 
consist  chiefly  of  letters,  addresses,  and  tmnsU- 
tions  of  the  Greek  classics.  {FcUfrie.  BiU.  gr. 
X.  401 ;  XI,  680.  See  fun.  sermon  of  Mich. 
Apostolius,  ed.  FUllebom.  Lips.  1793 :  a  pane- 
gyric of  Platina  at  the  end  of  his  Vii.  pontif. 
Rom. ;  Aloys.  Bardini  "  de  vita  et  rebus  gestii 
B.,"  Rom.  1777,  4to.j  Ersoh  k  Gruber,  IX). 

BiisTscHi,* 
Bessel,  Abbot,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  was  born  Sept.  5, 1662^ 
in  Bnchheim.  He  was  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, shrewdness,  and  humane  sentiments.  Aftel 
studying  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  the- 
ology, in  Salaburg,  he  joined  the  Benedicti«et 
in  1693,  in  Vienna,  where  be  became  a  priest 
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nd  iMcber  of  theolMT.  Lotbdre  Fnms,  of 
Ibvence,  sent  bim  on  diplomatic  Mtrioe  to  Yi- 
nn,  Borne,  ud  Wolfenb&ttel.  After  1714  he 
m  ftbbot  ofQottweicb,  and  enjoyed  high  consi- 
dtrttion.  He  died  in  1749.  On  the  occasion  of 
Dake  Anton  Ulrioh'a  lapse  to  Romanism,  Bes- 
nl,irhoee  agmcy  effected  it,  wrote  bis  quinquag. 
Bom.  fidem.  vmnibu*  alii*  ^aeferendi  moUva. 
They  are  on  a  par  with  similar  pleas.  His 
Clavmccn  Oodwieeme,  (of  which  only  the  pro- 
dnmuts  appeared),  did  more  to  raise  his  reputar 

tioD.  WlIZSiiCKBR.*' 

Bethabars,  John  1:28;  10:40.  OriffeH,'m 
Ua  Commentary,  says  expressly  that  most  MSS. 
had  B);doM9,  instead  of  BtfiaftofA,  but  that  his 
kDowled«  of  the  locality  led  bim  to  prefer  the 
btter.  This  ia  the  reading  of  existing  MSS., 
til  which  foUowed  later  copies  (Wetstein,  Qries- 
bsob,  Mattb&i,  Lachman,  Tischendorf).  Of 
the  ancient  translations,  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Coptic,  &&,  have  Bethany.  The  Ethiopic 
eomlnnes  hoth:  "in  BethanT,  in  Betbabara." 
nMChnrcb  fathers  moetly  follow  Origen.  Hence 
U  teems  that  in  Origen's  day  Bethabara  was 
nnerally  conaidered  the  place  where  John  bap- 
taed,  and  was  therefore  substituted  for  Bethany. 
Bat  how  shall  we  explain  this  f  It  seems  most 
pnAable  that  the  place  in  question  was  called  Be- 
thany in  the  tixae  of  Christ,  but  was  distinct  from 
that  near  Jerusalem.  This  distinction  was  after- 
wards lost  sight  of^  and  Bethany  on  the  Jordan 
having  disappeared,  Betbabara  ("  the  place  of 
fording")  was  substitnted  for  it,  on  account  of 
the  probability  that  John  wou4d  select  such  a 
fording  place  for  his  labors.  But  whether  this 
Bethabara  is  identical  with  that  named  in  Judg. 
7 :  24,  cannot  be  determined.  The  place  fixed  by 
tradition  as  that  where  our  Lord  was  baptized  is 
on  the  west  bonk  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jeri- 
cho, near  the  ruins  of  the  convent  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Bot  the  Romish  and  Greek  pil- 
grims claim  different  spots,  three  miles  apart 
[Bcbinion,  I.,  536 ;  Michaelis,  Einleit.  in  d. 
^.  Schr.  d.  N.  Bundes,  644,  &e. ;  Baehitne, 
FalSst.,  U.,  4,  p.  287,  to. ;  Crome,  BeitrUge,  I., 
82,  Isa. ;  LUcke,  Com.  ubcr  Job. ;  Witter,  &e.). 

Abnold.* 

BetliuiT,  Vti^aitta,  is  a  villn^  («»>«;)  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  15  furlongs, 

aBoman  miles),  from  Jerusalem,  (Mark  11 :  1, 
12;  Lake  19:29;  John  11:18).  It  was 
btn  our  Lord  raised  Lazarus  (John  11),  was 
anointed  (Matth.  26 : 6,  &e.},  and  often  lodged 
(Hatth.  21 :  17,  &o.);  and  bis  ascension  took 
piaoe  on  his  wa^  to  this  place  (Lake  24 :  50).  It 
M  now  a  poor  yillagj  of  about  20  famjlies,  called 
by  the  Arabian•«^'^eir$eA,(frome{■'^tr=Lasa■ 
rns)  ;  the  nanae  Bethany  is  unknown  to  them. 
Some  booses  contain  relics  of  antiquity  in  the 
Cwm  of  large  bevelled  stones,  doubtless  taken 
fram  old  ^  buildings.  The  monks  point  out 
nrioos  objects  of  cariosity,  as  the  bouse  of  Mary 
aad  Martha,  of  Simon,  the  stone  on  which  Jesus 
tat  (John  11 :  20,  28,  30),  and  the  grave  of 
Lazanis — a  deep  vault,  like  a  cellar,  excavated 
in  Um  limeatone  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  vil- 
lage (eontrary  to  John  11 :  31,  38),  in  which  the 
Jranciseaos  tay  mass  twice  a  year.  The  bnild- 
iu;  which  formerly  covered  the  grave,  and  of 


eaiOe  of  L<mtmi»,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
church  built  by  St.  Helena  (Robinson,  I.,  431, 
ix.;  a  drawing  of  Bethany,  &o.,  in  BosenmUlr 
let's  Ansiohten  t.  PolUst.  naoh,  Ludu).  Mayei'i 
Original-Zeichnungen,  Heft.  II.,  Taf.  17,  18). 

Arnold.* 


Bethel,  Sh"]T3.  lion"  of  ^^ ;  ^-  ^"^ 

(1  Mace.  9:50;  Euseb.);  Bl|Mka  (Josephus),  a 
very  ancient  city  in  Mount  £phraim,  Judges 
4 :  0,  lying  on  the  side  or  summit  of  a  mountain, 
to  which  it  gave  its  own  name,  Jos.  16  : 1,  2 ; 
1  Sam.  13 : 2.  At  an  earlier  petiod  it  was  called 

Lua  (ft)^),  Gen.  28:19;   35:6;  48:3;  Jos. 

18 :  13 ;  Judges  1 :  23,  and  was  then  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Canaanitish  king,  Jos.  12 :  16.     In 
the  neighborhood  of  this  place  Abraham  onca 
pitched  his  tent,  and  built  an  altar  (Gen.  12 :  8 ; 
13:  3) ;  here  Jacob  beheld  the  ladder  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven  (Gen.  28 :  12),  and  hither 
he  afterwards  returned  from  Shechem  (-Gen.  35: 
6).    He  it  was,  also,  who  changed  its  name  to 
Bethel,  because  God^od  there  appeared  to  him 
(Gen.  28 :  19 ;  35 :7, 15).    From  this  account  it 
is  clear  that  Luz  was  the  old  Canaanitish  name . 
of  the  city,  and  Bethel  the  Israelitish,  as  well  as 
that  a  heathen  sanctuary  already  existed  here, 
rince  the  altar  (Gen.  35  : 1-7),  and  the  pillar  of 
stone,  set  up  by  Jacob  (35 :  9-15,  comp.  28 :  10- 
22),  imply  opposition  to  something  of  the  kind. 
(Comp.  Ewald,  Gescb.  des  V.  Israel,  vol.  i.  pp. 
405-443,  2d  ed.),  Joshua  16 : 2,  where  Bethel 
and  Luz  are  mentioned  as  different  places,  also 
favors  this  view ;  and  most  commentators  justly 
think,  that  Bethel  was  originally  the  name  oi 
Jacob's  sanctuary,  and  Luz  of  that  in  the  Ca- 
naanitish city  lying  at   some  distance,  which 
afterward  also  took  the  name  of  Bethel.    In  the 
division  of  the  land  under  Joshua,  Bethel  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Jos.  18  :  22), 
although  it  lay  in  the  territory  of  Epbraim  (IG  ; 
1,  2  ;  18 :  13).     Hence  it  was,  that  the  children 
of  Ephraim  took  possession  of  the  city,  by  driv- 
ing out  the  Canaanites  (Judges  1 :  22),  on  which 
occasion,  the  man,  by  whose  treason  the  con- 
quest was  effected,  went  forth,   and  founded 
another  Luz  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites  (v.  26). 
In  the  times  of  the  Judges  it  was  for  a  while  the 
abode  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  people 
came  up  hither  to  inquire  of  God.    Judges  20: 
18,  26,  27,  31 ;  1  Sam.  10 :  3.    It  was  also  one 
of  the  places  to  which  Samuel  travelled  yearly, 
in  order  to  judge  Israel,  (1  Sam.  7  :  6).    Out  of 
regard  to  the  ancient  sanctity  of  the  spot,  Jero- 
boam,  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  made 
it  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  whifh  he  «et  up 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  12 : 
18 ;  13 : 1,  32),  and  against  which  the  prophets 
inveighed  with  such  zeaL  Hos.  4 :  15 ;  5  :  8 ;  10 ; 
5  ;  Amos  3 :  14 ;  4 :  4 ;  5 :  5  ;  Jer.  48 :  13.  Hence 
Amos  (7 :  13)  styles  it  "  the  king's'  chapel  and 
the  king's  court."    The  statement  in  2  Chron. 
13 :  19,  that  Abijah,  tiie  king  of  Judab,  had 
taken  it  from  Jeroboam,  along  with  two  other 
cities,  is  no  doubt  true,  but  in  that  case  it  miut 
have  been  recaptured.     Comp.  Ewald,  Qesch. 
des.  T.  Israel,  vol.  iii.  p.  466.    The  children  of 
Bethel  mocked  Elijah,  the  prophet,  and  were  torn 


vueh  only  tlw  Bton«  walla  Remain,  ia  called  the  1  in  pieces  by  bears,  2  Kings  2 :  23,  24.   After  the 
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wrrying  away  of  ttie  ten  tribes,  a  Leritioal 
priest  was  gent  hither  to  establish  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  its  idolatry,  2  Kings 
17 :  28,  which  Josiab,  the  king  of  Judah,  was 
the  first  to  abolish,  2  Kin^  23  :  15.  AAer  th« 
captivity  Bethel  appears  in  possession  of  the 
Benjamites,  Neb.  11 :  31.  In  the  times  of  the 
Maccabees  it  was  fortified  br  Bacchides,  1  Maco. 
9 :  50 ;  Josephw,  Ant  XIII.  1,  3.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  is  not  named,  aIthoui;h  still  in  ex- 
istence, for  Josephus  (bell.  Jud.  IV.  9 :  9),  men- 
tions its  capture  by  Vespasian.  Eusebius  (Ono- 
inast.),  recognised  it  in  a  place  12  Roman  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  to  which  Jerome  adds,  that  it 
laT  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Neapolis.  After 
this  it  vanished  altogether  from  history,  until 
B«binson  lately  identified  it  with  the  village 
Beitln,  its  ending  il  being  changed,^  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  into  in.  This  village  lies 
about  4  leagues  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  shows 
some  eonsiaerable  ruins.  S.  my  Paltestina,  p. 
139,  sq. ;  Robinson,  Pal.  I.  p.  448,  sqq. 

Aenold. — Porter. 

Bethesda,  ftj^sJo,  (Arajai.  KlDIl  11*3.' 

=  home  (place)  of  mercy ;  according  to  John 
5:2),  a  pool  (xoXt)/i/3^^)  at  the  Sheep  Gate 
(itd  ■trj  Xpo|3af»^  so.  nvX«/,  Neh.  3 : 1),  with  five 
porches,  in  which  the  sick  folk  lay  who  waited 
for  the  troubling  of  the  water  by  the  angel.  He 
who  then  first  stepped  in  was  healed  of  whatever 
disease  he  had.  Some  attribute  these  cures  to 
the  natural  virtue  of  the  water,  derived  either 
from  mineral  ingredients,  like  red  ochre  (see  Eu- 
teb.  Onomast.^,  or  from  the  blood,  which  flowed 
from  the  victims  slaughtered  in  the  temple  (see 
Winer,  RealwOrterb.).'  Tradition  is  wrong  in 
placing  the  pool  just  beside  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple,  where  a  deep  moat  descends,  which  goes 
by  tne  name  of  "  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  or  the 
Sheep  Pool,"  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
"Birket  Isrfttl  (pool  of  Israel)."  This  pool  mea- 
sures 360  feet  in  length,  130  in  breadto,  and  75 
in  depth.  The  sides  are  lined  internally  with 
email  stones,  and  these  again  have  been  covered 
with  mortar,  but  the  workmanship  is  clumsy,  and 
betrays  no  vestige  of  antiquity.  The  ground  is 
now  dry,  and  partly  occupied  by  herbs  and 
trees.  The  east  end  is  built  over,  except  at  the 
southwestern  corner,  where  two  lofty  arches 
beside  each  other  descend  130  feet  deep  beneath 
the  houses,  that  stand  above  them.  They  were 
probably  erected  when  the  moat  was  converted 
into  a  reservoir.  The  cihiumstance  that  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  was  sought  for  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  temple,  and  the  Gate  of  Stephen 
was  mistaken  for  the  Sheep  Gate,  as  well  as  the 
two  arches,  in  which,  however,  no  traces  of  the 
porches  mentioned  by  John  can  be  found,  may 
have  caused  the  location  of  our  pool  here.  Rob- 
inson (Pal.  I.  p.  293,  330,  sqq.),  has  shown  with 
a  good  degree  of  certainty  that  this  tradition  is 
fabe,  and  that  the  present  pool  of  Bethesda  was 


*  This  is  the  most  reliable  etjmology ;  otbers  like 
ffftf^  pa,  loom  effuiioniB,  n^vff  r\>p  domas  ignU,  pij 
Kiv,  lotos  eaprtmm,  with  ref^ence  to  tfofiaTttt,  ars 

mora    remote.      Compare  P/tifftri    dahia    vezata, 
p.  S28,  sq. 

*  In  the  LXZ.,  Jos.  IS :  69,  we  ibid  ttfaii,  air« 


the  moat  which  belonged  to  the  town  of  Antik  • 
nia.  He  then  starts  the  conjecture  that  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  as  it  is  now  called,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoehapba^  wu 
the  ancient  pool  of  Bethesda,  identical  with  the 
king's  pool  of  Nehemiah  (2 :  14),  and  the  "  pool 
of  Solomon  "  of  Josephus  (bell.  Jud.  V.  4: 2), 
and  supports  his  view  porticnlariy  by  the  dr- 
oumstance  that  the  gushing  forth  of  the  water 
from  this  fountain  is  still  irregnlar  and  inter' 
mittent.    (See  Bobimon,  I.  p.  342,  sq.). 

Abmold. — Porter. 
Bethlioron,    Ti"in"iT3  (•'««•  ««nt»tl«, 

places  of  Tiolloviness ;  LXX.  Bou^miwi',  Jogephot 
BaOupu,  Br^pa,  Bc^puv),  a  double  city  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  on  the  borden 
ofEphraim  and  Benjamin,  Jos.  16:3,5;  18:13. 
It  lay  to  the  northwest  (if  Jerusalem  and  Qibeen, 
on  the  flank  of  mount  Ephraim,  toward  the  west, 
in  a  narrow  ravine  (Jos.  10: 11.).  On  its  brink 
(Jos.  10 :  10,)  the  upper  (Jos.  16: 5,)  and  at  its 
base  the  lower  f  Jos.  16  :  3  ;  18  :  3,)  Bethbenm 
was  situated.  According  to  Jos.  21 :  22,  it  was 
a  Levitical  city.  From  1  Cbron.  7: 24,  we  leam 
that  it  was  built  by  Seera,  a  daughter  ofEphraim, 
and  from  1  Kings  9 :  17,  and  2  Chron.  8 : 5,  that 
it  was  fortified  by  Jeroboam.  Afterward  it  wal 
again  fortified  by  the  Syrian  general  Baochideii, 
1  Mace.  9: 50,  Joseph.  Antiq.  XVIH.  1:  3.  Bt 
reason  of  its  situation  in  a  narrow  pass,  whica 
led  out  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain,  it  wu 
repeatedly  the  scene  of  conflict  Here  Joshua 
conquered  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorite^  who 
had  leagued  against  Gibeon  (Josh.10: 10,  IL); 
here  Judas  Maccabsens  gained  his  splendid  vie< 
tory  over  Nicanor,  1  Maco.  7  :  39,  sqq.  2  Msec 
15 :  25,  sqq.  Joseph.  Antiq.  XII.  10 : 5.  In  the 
Jewish  war,  Cestius,  when  defeoted,  fled  to  B«th« 
boron,  and  in  its  narrow  defiles,  many  Romans 
were  slain  by  the  pursuing  Jews,  (Joseph.  belL 
Jud.  ii.  19 : 8).  Eusebius  (Onomast)  and  Jerome 
place  it  12  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the 
road  to  Nicopolis.  With  this  the  late  researches 
of  Robinson  agree.  He  identifies  it  in  BettUr, 
which  lies  in  a  narrow  pass,  and  is  still  distin- 
guished as  lower  and  vpper  (el  FSka  and  et- 
Tachta).    Robinson,  Pal.  II.  p.  250,  sqo. 

I  Arnold. — xWo". 

Bethlehem,  Dn^JTS.  >•  «•>  *««*«  of  head, 
in  the  New  Testament  Bn^Xtlu,  and  in  Josephoi 
(Antiq.  VII.  12 :  4  j  VIII.  10 : 1),  the  same, j* 
B^»x»i«»  (V.  2 :  8),  or  Bij^xf.fia  (V.9: 1, 2;  VL 
11 :  7),  was  an  inconsiderable  place  in  tiie  tnbe 
of  Judah  ;  hence  its  name  is  not  found  in  the 
enumeration  of  cities'  by  Josbna  (eh.  15),  and. 
the  prophet  Mioah  (5  :  2),  styles  it  "the  lesst 
among  the  thousands  (according  to  another 
view,  genealogical  spots)  of  Judah."  At  M 
earlier  time  it  was  called  Ephrath,  or  more  w 
quently  EpJiratah,  and  as  such  first  appears  m 
den.  35  :  19 ;  48  :  7,  when  the  death  and  tanU 
of  Baobel  are  mentioned.    Hence  Micah  (» :  ^  ■ 


hH  B«»Xt««i,  which  is  evideatir  •»  totnyoW** 
since  it  i*  not  oounted  among  the  six  oitiM  ''"*5'"; 
o«de,  nor  the  two  which  follow.  The  inriiiiM  of  Jw«» 
(Comment  on  5  : 1),  that  the  Jews  had  reBOTrf  »• 
name  of  Bethlehem  from  the  MSioatof  bMOliVJ* 
Christ,  is  wholly  groundless.  (Bee  S*ta»*,  PslsaW, 
p.  643,  sqq.). 
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MS  tba  tide  Bethlehem  EphrdtaX.  The  name 
WM  tftenrards  applied,  it  Beems,  to  the  whole 
diatriet ;  for  the  inhtbitaats  (Rath  1 : 2 ;  1  Sam. 
17:12)  were  called  Ephratiiites  of  Bethlehem 
Jadab.  The  rame  title  ocean  also  in  Judges 
17:7,  9  ;  19  : 1,  2,  18,  for  the  sake  probably  of 
di^iigaishiag  it  firom  another  Bethlehem  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebnlon  (Jos;  19 :  15).  Bethlehem  is 
tin  native  place  of  the  indge  lozan  (Judges  12 : 
8),«nd  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  17  :  12 ;  20 :  6), 
vboee  aneeetora  eame  originally  from  this  place 
(Satb  1 : 1,  2).  Here  also  he  was  anointed 
ti^bySainael(lSam.l6:l-13).  Henoe  arose 
&»  designation,  "  city  of  David."  in  Lake  2 :  4, 
IL  From  the  vrell  by  its  gate,  the  three  mighty 
■en,  after  breaking  tniongii  the  host  of  the  Pbt- 
listines,  brought  water  for  the  king,  2  Sam.  23 : 
13-17.  Here,  alto,  Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  was 
biricd  in  the  sepulchre  of  bis  father  (2  Sam.  2 : 
33),  from  which  we  learn  that  Bethlehem  was 
Am  native  toins  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiab,  the 
daagbtor  of  Jease  (1  Chron.  2 :  16) — Joab,  Abis- 
bu,  and  Asabel  —  as  well  of  Elhanan,  son  of 
Bedo,  another  of  David's  mighty  men  of  valor, 
2  Sam.  23 :  24.  Acoording  to  2  Chron.  11 :  6,  it 
vu  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  But  this  little  town 
has  acquired  a  far  greater  importance  from  being 
the  birth-place  of  tho  Saviour,  who  was  to  come 
in  the  fuhiess  of  time,  Matth.2: 1,  6;  Lnke2: 
!_  The  child  was  born  at  an  inn  (cac «ivfca),  Utd 
Uid  in  a  manger  (fof m),  there  being  no  room 
b  the  inn,  Lnke  2 : 7, 12.  Tradition  points  out 
the  spot  of  his  birth,  bat  errs  greatly  in  placing 
it  in  a  cavern,  .ever  which  a  church  is  built.  As 
to  the  identity  of  the  ancient  Bethlehem  and  the 
present  Beit  laehm,  there  can  indeed  be  no 
ooabt,  for  tbey  not  only  agree  in  name,  but  also 
u  their  distanise  from  Jerusalem  (2  leagues 
xmth ;  from  the  report  of  the  ancients,  6  Roman 
niles,  see  Reland,  p.  645).  Modern  Bethlehem 
b  ntuated  in  a  fertile  region,  thongh  it  be  now 
biie  of  trees.  It  lies  2538  Parisian  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean,  terraoe-wise  upon  two  hills, 
inUi  a  short  saddle  between  them,  dv  which  it  is 
dindedinto  two  parte,  a  western  and  an  eastern, 
It  ia  rather  a  rural  town  than  a  city,  for  it  b  not 
Bnrrounded  by  walls,  (see  Todler,  p.  18,  Note  4, 
*gtintt£o&uuoi(,I.47(),&c,).  Its  circumference 
ueasores  about  1600  paoes,  or  something  less 
than  a  mile,  its  length  from  west  to  east  about 
800,  and  its  breadth  200.  Part  of  the  houses  are 
in  rains,  but  the  place  is  not  so  poor  and  miser- 
able as  represented  by  many  travellers  (S.  7b&- 
br,  p.  21).  The  inhabitants,  abotat  3000  in 
Bomber,  support  themselves  in  part  b^  agricul- 
tore,  but  chiefly  by  carvine  out  rosanea,  cruci- 
ttes,  models  of  the  Holv  %pulchre,  and  similar 
olgeets,  which  they  sell  to  pilgrims.  On  the 
ctstem  hill  stands  the  church  of  St  Mary  (St. 
H.  a  presepio),  originally  built  b^  the  Emperor 
Consttntine,  over  the  supposed  birtb-spot.  Be- 
tide it,  on  the  north,  is  the  Latin  monastery  of 
tke  Frandsoans,  with  its  charcb  or  chapel  of 
St  Catharine,  and  on  the  south,  the  Armenian 
tad  Greek  monastery. 

The  best  and  fullest  description  of  this  splen- 
ofl  church  and  the  town,  both  in  a  topographi- 
cal and  historical  point  of  view,  is  contained  in 
the  valuable  monograph  of  Dr.  Tiiu*  Tobler: 
"Bethlehem  In  Palaeebna.    St.  GaOl  and  Bern, 


1849."  Ootwuh  also  Arnold! b  Pakestina,  p.l28,J 
and  for  ancient  Bethlehem,  Bel-and,  p.  643,  sqq.; ; 
Verpoortenn  fascio.  dissert.  Cobarg.  1739,  8  vo., 
p.  228-320.  Arnom.— fbrfer. 

Bethlehemites.    The  English  monks  of  this- 
name,  who  arose  in  the  13th  century,  were  of  little 
note  and  importance,  and  have  altogether  disap- 
peared.   More  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Ameri- ' 
can  Bethlehemites,  founded  by  Petefr  von  Beten-' 
court.   Bom  ( 1619)  at  Villaflore,  in  the  island  of  • 
Teneriffe,  in  1655  he  joined  the  Order  of  St.  Fran*  - 
cis  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  where  he  established-  • 
a  hospital  and  school,  and  placed  them  under 
the  care  of  Oar  Beloved  Lady  of  Bethlehem. 
From  this  time  Peter  began  to  take  in  associates, 
and  styled  his  foundation  the  Congregation  of 
Bethlehem,  which,  under  his  successor,  Antony, 
received  some  ordinances  of  its  own,  and  a  habit,  - 
different  from  that  of  the  Franciscans.   A  female 
branch  of  this  congregation  was  formed  also, 
under  Maria  Anna  del  Galdo,  a  noble  widow, 
who  belonged  to  the  third  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
Innocent  jLI.,  in  1687,  raised  the  congregation 
to  an  independent  position,  and  bestowed  on  it 
the  same  privileges  with  the  Augnstinians.    Ia  ' 
1707  these  privileges  were  increased  by  Clement 
XI.    Forty  houses,  mostly  in  the  Canary  Isles, 
bear  witness  to  the  spread  of  the  order,  which 
has  its  general  and  parent-monastery  in  Guate- 
mala. Herzoq. — Ptrrter. 

B«thphage,Bi;^ta)^  or  Bi^^^xit^,  in  the  Talmud 
*J{tS  ri'3  )•  *  village  (xia/tti),  on  the  mount  of 

Olives  (Mattb.  21 : 2),  where  the  disciples  ob* 
tained  the  ass  and  colt,  upon  which  the  Lord 
rode  into  Jerusalem,  Mattb.  21 : 1 ;  Mark  11 : 1 ; . 
Luke  19 :  29.  Looking  from  Jerusalem  the 
place  seems  to  have  been  situated  beyond  Be* 
thany,  because  it  is  mentioned  before  the  latter, 
as  bur  Saviour  came  up  from  Jericho.  For  this 
reason  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  the  spot,  whioh 
the  monks  point  out  to  pilgrims  as  Bethphage, 
half  way  between  Bethany  and  the  summit  of 
the  mount  of  Olives  (S.  Rauieolf,  p.  445 ;  Pa- 
cocke  ;  Korie,  p.  160 ;  TroHo,  p.  3*69),  is  the  true 
one.  Robinson  (PaL  I.  p.  443),  says :  "  Of  tho  . 
village  of  Bethphage  no  trace  exists." 

Arnold. — Porter. 
Bethsaida,  Bi^satjdt,  probably  from  a  Syriaa 
word,  signifying  houae,  or  place  offish,  was 
situated  (John  12 :  21)  in  Galilee,  and  was  th« 
native  city  of  the  aposties  Andrew,  Peter,  and 
Philip,  John  1 :  44    It  must  have  stood  on  lake 
Gennesoret,  near  Capernanm,  as  appears   by. 
comparing  Mark  6 :  45,  53,  with  John  6  :  17, 2^ 
25.    In  this  place  and  Chorasin  most  of  his 
mighty  works  were  done  hj  our  Lord,  and  he 
pronounced  a  woe  upon  its  inhabitants,  becanse 
of  their  unbelief;  Mattii.  11 :  21-24 ;  Luke  10 : , 
13-15.    Probably  both  were  small  villages  (A  . 
the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  by  the  shore  of  the  teft 
between  Capernaum  and  Mogdida,  every  histo> 
rical  trace  of  whioh  has  vanished  since  the  time 
of  Jerome ;  and  modem  travellers,  who  pretend . 

'  The  best  etymology  points  to  n|{>  from  the  Hebr.  jt»  .: 
H.  L.  S,  IS,  grounlu,  henoe  domns,  loeos  grouulonim. 
For  other  etymologiea,  e.  g.  in}/*,  domoa  fontia  from  > 
nif,  domoa  mazilUram,  or  even  n|,  oa,  and  <|,  valUa  t  - 

domns  »tU  valU^  so*  Snxtqrff,  lex.  Chald^eoL  ^<81,  s^ . 
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to  point  oat  any  particular  locali^,  gire  rein  to 
mere  conjeoture.  (See  Bobinson,  Pal.  II.  p.  404 ; 
III.  368,  sq.).  According  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  Y.  15), 
Mid  Jb»a>hu»  (belL  Jud.  II.  9 : 1 ;  IIL  3  : 5  ;  10 : 
7),  anotner  Betktaida  lay  east  from  the  lake,  and 
tfae'Jordan  in  Lower  Gaulonitia,  just  above  the 
point  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  lake.  It 
vaa  built  up  and  enlar^d  by  the  tetrarch 
Philip,  not  long  aft«r  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  re- 
oeived  the  name  of  Julias,  in  honor  of  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Joseph,  An- 
.tiq.  XVIII.  2: 1.  Here,  also,  Philip  died  and 
was  buried  in  a  magnificent  sepulchre,  (lb.  4 : 
6).  Many  interpreters  think  this  the  place 
where  Christ  fed  the  5000,  since  Luke  9:10 
refers  it  to  Bethsaida,  and  it  appears  from  the 
parallel  passages  in  Matth.  14 :  13,  (Comp.  vs. 
22,  34,)  aod  Mark  6 :  32,  45,  that  the  miracle 
was  wrought  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  the  place 
spoken  of  by  Luke  to  be  also  the  western  Beth- 
saida, making  an  entire  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  things,  which  could  the  more  easily 
oceur,  because,  according  to  Mark  6 :  45,  53, 
Jesus  returned  directly  from  the  scene  of  that 
miracle  to  the  western  Bethsaida,  (see  Winer, 
Bealworterb.).  The  healing  of  the  blind  man 
(Mark  8:  22);  Robituon  (Pal.  IL  p.  413),  and 
others  refer  not  without  reason  to  this  east- 
em  Bethsaida,  for  the  Lord  passed  by  Philip 
from  the  coasts  of  Magdala  (Matth.  15  :  39),  or 
Dalmanutha  (Mark  8  :  10),  to  the  other  side  or 
eastern  shore  (Mark  8 :  13),  where  he  came  to 
Bethsaida  j^v.  221.  Robinson  has  identified  the 
latter  city  in  a  place  called  et-Tell,  an  eminence 
covered  with  ruins  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  plain  d-Batichah,  lying  at  the  point  where 
the  Jordan  enters  the  lake.  See  Pal.  II.  p.  410, 
411,  413.  Arnold. — Porter, 

.  Betluiel,  (VHin?.  i.  q.  S«inp.  •««»»  of 

Ood),  was  the  son  of  Nahor  the  brother  of  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  22 :  22),  and  the  father  of  Rebekah 
(vs.  23 ;  24:  24).  the  wife  of  Isaac. 

Not  only  the  other  genealogical  tables  of 
Genesis,  but  particularly  severu  names  in  No- 
hor's  own  family  (Dz,  Job.  1:1;  £uz,Jer.25: 
23 ;  Kemuel,  Num.  34 :  24 ;  Aram,  Chased,  and 
Bethuel,  1  Cbron.  4 :  30),  which  elsewhere  oocar 
M  the  names  of  countries,  cities,  or  nations, 
along  with  the  symbolical  number  of  his  sons 
(12),  naturally  give  rise  to  the  conjecture  that 
this  name  Bethuel  does  not  belong  to  an  indi- 
Tidual,  but  a  race,  a  portion  of  the  great  Hebrew 
nation,  _  which  from  northern  Mesopotamia 
spread  itself  in  various  ramifications  over  Syria, 
Palestine  and  Arabia.  Nevertheless  the  author 
of  Genesis  meant  a  person,  and  the  transference 
of  personal  names  to  nations  or  tribes  can  be 
admitted  without  injury  to  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory. The  repetition  of  some  names  in  other 
eonneotions  and  other  countries,  only  proves 
that  the  tribes  of  this  nation,  in  their  manifold 
wanderings,  often  gave  names  to  two  mere  dis- 
tricts or  sub-tribes.  Bethuel  is  not  afterward  so 
used.  Haow,— iVrfer. 

,  Bethulia,  more  strictly  Betyhta,  Btnokova,  a 
«ity  of  Galilee,  of  which  mention  is  made  only 
in  the  book  of  Judith,  where  the  narrative  treats 
«f  its  li^  bj  Holofernes,  and  its  deliTentnoe  by 


Judith.  By  the  indications  here  ^ven  it  mat! 
have  stood  on  the  border  of  the  plaw  of  Esdiae- 
Ion,  near  Dothum  (4:6;  7  : 3,  14 ;  8 : 3),  upon 
a  mountain,  at  whose  base  was  a  spring  (6 :  11, 
sq. ;  7 :  7,  12, 17).  It  also  commanoed  a  narrow 
defile  (7  : 1).  Because  this  oitv  is  never  referred 
to  elsewhere,  it  and  the  whole  book  of  Jaditfa 
have  been  regarded  as  a  fiction  (Comp.  Cdlar, 
Notit.  3  :  13,  4;  BarthMt,  Einleit.  T.  p.  2561), 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  justly  reminded 
that  the  names  of  other  ciUes  in  the  book  are 
not  fictitious,  and  that  it  would  be  very  strange, 
if  the  author  had  been  willing  to  destroy  all  his- 
torical illusion  for  bis  Palestinian  readers,  by 
the  name  of  a  capital  city  ( Winer,  Realwotterb.). 
From  the  similarity  of  its  position,  Sxsfedwss' 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  Bethulia  of  the  book 
of  Judith,  (Sachiene,  II.  4,  p.  120,)  althonrii  it 
lies  too  far  north.  Others  (as  t.  Rammer,  V&eA, 
p.  149 ;  Beitr'ige,  anr  bibl.  Geog.  p.  21),  recog- 
nise it  in  Samftr.  The  late  oonsal,  Schalti,  has 
probably  detected  its  true  position  in  a  place, 
Beit  Ilfah,  north  of  Dschelb&n,  the  andent  Oil- 
boa,  and  wast  of  Beis&n,  tb«  ancient  Scythopolit. 
S.  Zisitschrifl  der  Detttsch-Morgenl.Qe8eUsefa.UI. 
(1849),  p.*  48,  58.  Abnold.— Arter. 

Bethznr,  'Wi  n*3  (*««*«  »/  ««*.  ^r. 

Bij^sovp,  Boi^flovp.  ii  and  ta  Bou^oovpa),  a  city  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jos.  15 :  58),  aito- 
ated  among  the  mountains,  south  of  Jemsalem, 
toward  Idumea  (1  Mace.  14  :  33).  If,  in  1  Msec 
4  :  29,  it  is  represented  as  lying  even  within  the 
territory  of  the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  Idumea  at  this  time  had  creatly  extended 
its  boundaries.  In  2  Mace.  11: 5,  it  is  stjrled 
"a  strong  place,  and  distant  from  Jemsalem 
about  5  stadia,"  which  Behind  (p.  653),  regards 
as  a  slip  of  the  pen,  since  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.),  place  it  20  Roman  miles  from  Jemsa- 
lem, toward  Hebron,  with  which  its  asaociation 
with  Halhul,  in  Jos.  15  :  58,  opees.  The  build- 
ing of  the  city  is  intimated  in  the  expression 
(1  Chron.  2  :  45),  Maon,  father  of  Bethiur. 
Rehoboam  fortified  it,  2  Chron.  11 :  7  ;  and  one 
of  its  rulers  aided  in  repairing  the  walls  of  Jeror 
salem  after  the  return  from  exile,  Neb.  3 :  16. 
At  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  strength- 
ened by  Judas  and  bis  brethren,  "  in  order  to 
have  a  fortress  toward  Idumea,"  1  Mace.  4:61; 
6 :  7,  26.  King  Antiochus  Eupator  took  it  after 
a  siege  (1  Mace.  6 :  31,  50;  comp.  2  Mace.  13: 
19) ;  then  Baccbides  again  fortified  it  |1  Mice. 
9 ;  52),  and  his  troops  held  it  unaided  against 
Jonathan  (10 :  4),  until  Simon  Maccahtens  cap- 
tured it,  and  added  his  share  to  its  defence** 
1  Maco.  66 :  14 ;  7 :  33.  On  account  of  these  fo> 
tificationa  Josephus  calls  the  city,  "  very  strong 
and  impregnable,"  (xdxty  e^fa  jjcvfxw  >m 
iwsaHMtoti,  Antiq.  XII.  9 : 4,)  and  "  the  strongest 
place  in  Judea,'' ( jiupfoi- ■rijj 'Iou3o'os  ozvpurow, 
aIII.  5  :  6.) — Acoordine  to  an  ancient  traditioil, 
cited  by  Eusebius  ond  Jerome,  Philip  bapUied 
here  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace  (Acts  8 :  26). 
The  authenticiW  of  this  tradition  is  qoestiooed 
by  Robinson,  who  points  out  TtUrd-Hasy,  in  the 
wady  Xusurr,  as  the  spot  (Pal.  I.  217,  n.  1.,  H- 
222) ;  whiufa  v.  Raumer  adopted,  not  withnot 
good  reason  (Palost.  p.  180.  Beitrilge,  p.  48, 
sqq.).  AxKOLD.— /brier. 
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Betkios.  {Joaekim.)  Of  tba  life  of  B.  little  is 
bowa.  He  waa  born  at  Berlin  in  1601 ;  re- 
teived  his  early  training  partly  at  home,  and 
jwrtir  *t  Dresden  and  Grant ;  stadied  theology 
at  Wittenberg;  became  conredor  at  Roppin, 
tben  pastor  at  Linam,  a  village  near  FehrbelliD, 
and,  after  m  30  years'  residenoe  there,  died  in 
1663.  It  seems  as  if  he  bad  resigned  or  had 
been  suspended  shortly  before  that  event 
{^entri,  Contilia  latina.  P.  III.  p.  685).  His 
iinportasoe  in  the  history  of  the  church  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  preachers, 
who,  before  the  era  of  Pietism,  laid  to  heart  the 
wretched  spiritniU  condition  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, and  strove  to  brine  about  a  better  state  of 
thines.  Spener  says  of  Eim,  in  bis  Contilia  latina, 
P,  in.  p.  686:  Alia  viri  diligenter  versavi,  men- 
rionem  Cbrisdanismi,  saceraotium,  myaterinm  •, 
et  qaidem  qaod  infioias  non  eo,  non  sine  insigni 
frnetu,  non  quod  probare  possim  omnia,  eed 
qood  pii  viri  xelns  in  iis  etiam,  ubi  forte  excedit, 
prodesse  potest;  saltern  me  saepe  ezterruit  et 
xubore  oonfadit,  quod  de  nonnnllis  vix  cogitave- 
rim,  quae  ille  graviter  perstringit  et  earn  severi- 
tatem  mnneris  nostri  ezigit,  cd^us  istud  secolum 
capaz  non  est."  His  favorite  saying  was: 
"Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  B.  is 
said  to  have  converted  by  his  blameless  life,  and 
bis  earnest  exhortations,  many  soldiers  and  rude 
people,  daring  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
ifis  works  are,  1),  Uhriatianismus  elhnicus, 


Berolini,  1633 ;  2|,  Mysterium  crucii,  Ber.  1637 ; 
,  Sacerdotium,  h.  e.  Boyol  Priesthood  of  the 
,  T.,  carefully  deduced  from  the  Types,  and 


3),  Sacerdotium,  h.  e.  Boyol  Priesthood  of  the 
N.  T.,  carefully  deduced  from  the  Types,  and 
pat  forth  for  the  Instruction  and  Use  of  our 


almost  priestless  Christianity,  1640 ;  4),  Men- 
«to  Cknaiianismi  «t  minitterii  Oermanice,  h.  e. 
Spiritaal  Measurement  of  oar  present  Chris- 
tianity and  Ministry,  whether  both  are  Cbrist- 
Hke  and  apostolical,  1636,  6  ed.  1648;  5), 
Anti-Chrtstianity,  Amsterd.  1650,  published 
afterward,  in  lw9,  by  Bened.  Babnsen,  without 
the  name  of  the  author,  and  dedicated  to 
Frederick  IIL  of  Denmark ;  6),  irenicum  teufor- 
tiivdopacii,  or,  Faithful  Admonition  to  all  Christ- 
endom concerning  the  present  Turkish  War, 
Amsterd.  16G0;  and  lastly,  7),  Excidium  Get- 
mania.  Anuierd.  1666,  edited  by  Fr.  Brtckling, 
who  calls  himself  his  spiritaal  son,  and  asserts 
tiiat  Betkius,  unable  to  elaborate  them  on 
•ccoant  of  severe  pains  in  the  head,  placed  in 
bis  band  the  materials  of  this  work,  as  well  as 
of  the  Decretum  sttiUiiice,  mysterium  Babylonit, 
•te. ;  and  that  B.  had  desired  him  to  put  this 
exeidium  to  press.  After  his  death  many  of  his 
HSS.  were  burned ;  some  say,  by  his  uncle, 
Tancovius,  through  fear  of  trouble ;  and  some, 
that  it  was  done  by  other  persons  from  an  un- 

g-ounded  suspicion  that  they  contained  errors. 
ven  in  his  lifetime  his  name  appears  to  have 
been  associated  with  those  of  fanatics.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  awakened  by  L.  Fr.  Qifftheil 
and  Onunmendorf,  to  have  had  Chr.  Hoburg 
some  time  with  him  in  his  hoase,  and  to  have 
been  on  confidential  terms  with  Brecklin^. 

Betkius  called  the  existing  Christianity  an 
Anti-Christianity,  because  of  its  corrupt  morals. 
He  laid  the  whole  blame  on  the  priests,  because 
the  soldiery  even  ascribed  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
to  the  preachers.    They  had,  said  B.,  alienated 


the  Germans  from  the  emperor,  in  whose  hand 
God  had  placed  the  sword  of  vengeance.  For 
these  reasons  he  also  inveighs  against  the  Swedes. 
The  preachers,  said  he,  have  no  divine  call; 
they  are  mostly  impenitent.  He  would  willingly 
see  the  confession  abolished  or  changed,  since 
the  people  mumble  out  their  confessions  without 
sense  or  understanding.  The  men  say  "  I  sinner 
(sflnderin),"  and  the  women,  "I  sinner  (sfln- 
der)";  old  persons,  that  they  have  been  undutifhl 
to  parents,  who  have  long  since  mouldered  into 
dnst.  "I  may  not  here  cite  the  formulas  of 
confession,"  he  continues,  "  for  they  would  make 
a  heathen  laugh."  In  another  place  he  said: 
"  There  are  preachers  enough,  but  without  God's 
blessing;  books  enough,  but  cui  bono,  latini 
latinis  scribiint,  as  though  it  was  the  mother- 
tongue;  we  thrive,  our  hearers  fall  away;  w« 
become  learned,  our  hearers  ignorant.  How 
many  thousand  Christians  have  never  even  seen 
the  Bible,  much  less  learned  passages  out  of  it ! 
The  preacher  has  the  keys,  but  never  uses  them, 
hence  all  vices  get  the  upper  hand.  We  must 
begin  to  restore  the  office  of  private  preaching, 
and  bring  our  priests  or  hearers  to  that  point, 
that  they  will  read  the  Word  of  God  with  us, 
ponder  it,  publish  it  among  themselves,  punish 
themselves,  exhort,  Ac."  (Mensio  Christianismi). 
He  is  little  satisfied  also  with  the  peasants  and 
the  nobility ;  the  former  bestow  their  money  and 
time  upon  horses  and  oxen,  to  the  neglect  of 
their  own  children,  who  thus  have  become  so 
wicked,  that  the  like  was  never  seen  (Excidium, 
579,  sqq.).  The  blame  rests  on  the  clergy,  who, 
content  with  mere  forms,  do  not  plant  the  Vvaf^ 
dom  of  God,  but  rather  stupify  their  consciences 
with  the  excuse  that  man  is  weak  and  can  never 
be  altogether  perfect.  The  chief  fault,  however, 
lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  doctrines  of  justifioa* 
tion,  as  if  there  were  no  sanctification ;  the  inju* 
dicious  exhibition  of  this  doctrine  has  produced 
the  greatest  unfruitfulness,  so  that  the  spiritual 
poverty  can  scarcely  be  greater  among  the  Pa- 
pists. "  Let  me  find  one,"  exclaims  B.,  "  who 
would  speak  in  a  convent  of  the  imitation  of 
Christ."  Thus  it  has  come,  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  no  more  regarded ;  it  is  superfluous, 
and,  as  the  people  say,  got  up  by  the  priests  for 
the  sake  of  money. 

This  is  enongb  to  show  how  earnestly  B.  re- 
proved the  sins  of  his  age.  His  works  render 
valuable  aid  toward  a  rizht  knowledge  of  the 
period  of  the  Thirty  Year?  War. 

See  M.  Fr.  Seidel's  Bilder8ammlung,in  which 
100  men,  most  of  whom  were  born  in  the  Mar- 
graviate  of  Brandenburg,  are  represented,  by 
Cfeorg  Chttfr.  ife/er.  Berlin,  1751,  fol. ;  Chris- 
toph.  Hendreieh  Pandectx  Brandenburgicce,  Bero- 
lini, 1699,  p.  554 ;  Amold't  Kirchen-u.  Ketzer- 

historie.  W.  Klose. — Porter. 

Beveridge,  ( WUliam,)  bom  in  Barrow,  Lei- 
cestershire, in  1638,  t  March  5,  1708.  From 
1704  to  his  death  he  was  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
He  was  distingaished  for  piety  and  erudition. 
His  Inttittit.  ehronclog.  libri  duo  una  cum  totidem 
aritkmeiices  ehronolog.  libellis  (Lond.  1G69,  often 
repub.),  was  an  important  contribution  to  Church 
history.  He  also  merited  praise  for  his  Zwojixor 
tioe  Fandeeta  canonum  SS.  Apost.  et  Concil.  ab 
eeel.  Grceca  recepiorttm,  &c  (Ozf.  1672,  2  T.  foL), 
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•Ithongh  be  is- less  happy  in  developing  the  hia- 
torv  of  the  earliest  sonroeR,  as  his  Codex  can.  ecd. 
prtmxtivae  vindiccUus  ac  illuitratua  (Lond.  1678, 
Amst.  1697,  4to.)  proves.  II.  F.  Jacobson.* 
Beia,  Theodore  de,  the  colleague,  friend,  and 
flucoessor  of  Calvin,  wan  born  in  1519.  His  family 
belonged  to  the  old  Bursiundian-nobility,  and  en- 
joyed hieh  repatation.  His  father,  Peter  de  B^se, 
was  high  bailiff  of  Vezelay,  and  had  thirteen 
children,  seven  by  a  first  and  six  by  a  second 
marriage.  Theodore  was  the  youngest  of  the 
■even.  His  mother,  Marie  l^ourdelot,  an  active, 
sensible  woman,  was  universally  beloved  for  her 
beneficence.  She  had  some  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  in  this  way  assisted  the 
neighboring  poor.  Soon  after  Theodore  was 
weaned,  his  uncle,  Nicolas  de  B^ze,  a  member 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  visited  Vezelay,  and 
became  so  fond  of  his  infant  nephew,  that  he 
insisted  upon  takine  him  back  to  Paris,  and 
providing  for  his  education  and  future  settle- 
ment. His  mother  yielded  reluctantly,  and  with 
tears,  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  who  hoped  in 
this  way  to  promote  the  temporal  interests  of 
their  child.  This  decision  shaped  his  future 
career,  as  he  afterwards  confessed.'  His  anxious 
mother  took  him  to  Paris,  but  soon  after  was 
•eized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  her  32d 
year,  being  the  3d  of  Theodore.  The  feeble 
child  was  sorely  afflicted,  and  unable  to  quit  his 
cradle  until  after  his  5th  year.  He  had  scarcely 
gathered  a  little  strength  when  he  took  the  scall 
from  a  servant,  and  was  subjected  to  most  pain- 
fbl  operations  by  unskilful  physicians.  The 
poor  child  was  well  nigh  driven  to  despair,  and 
was  miraculously  saved  from  suicide.  His  uncle 
intended  to  educate  him  in  Paris,  but  Wolmar, 
in  Orleans,  being  recommended  to  him,  he  placed 
Theodore  under  his  tuition,  hoping  thereby,  also, 
to  remove  him  from  the  temptations  of  the  capi- 
tal. Melchior  Wolmar,  a  native  of  Kottweil, 
Soabia,  was  educated  in  Paris  under  Fabre 
d'Etaple,  Bod&,  and  J.  Lascaris,  and  then  went 
to  Orleans  to  study  law.  But  besides  reading 
law,  he  gave  lessons  to  a  select  number  of  youth, 
in  the  languages  and  belles-lettres.  Beza  en- 
tered Wolmar's  house  in  1528,  and  soon  after 
followed  his  teacher  to  the  University  of 
Bourges.  Wolmar,  who  had  been  attracted  by 
the  Reformation  already  in  Paris,  found  many 
among  the  people  and  academic  youth  of 
Bourges  who  were  favorably  inclined  to  it. 
Thus  Beza  hod  at  once  the  best  opportunity  of 
pursuing  humanistic  studies,  and  incitement  to 
cultivate  a  purer  form  of  piety.  Uence  he  calls* 
the  day  in  which  he  entered  Wolmar's  bouse  his 
second  birthday.  The  Romish  reaction  in 
France  having  assumed  a  violent  and  bloody 
form,  Wolmar  left  that  country  in  May,  1535. 
Beza  desired  to  accompany  htm  to  Germany, 
and  Wolmar  and  his  wife  also  begged  his 
father's  consent.  But  he,  fearing  thathis  son 
might  fall  a  prey  to  the  heresy,  and  hoping  to 
obtain  a  favorable  position  for  him,  firmly  re- 
fused. On  the  same  day  on  which  Wolmar 
started  for  Qermany,  Theodore  went  to  Orleans 


'  Otojcan  turn  taluti  mem  pmpiaitnte.  Bp.  ad  Vol- 
mar,  preoeding  the  eon/.  Ckr.  fidti,  Oen/.  167S,  wbiob 
eontaini  a  gketch  of  his  life  to  15i8. 

*  See  his  letter  to  Woliuar,  and  his  will. 


to  comtnenee  the  stody  of  law,  sad  qualify  hau- 
self  for  that  profession,  in  eomplianee  with  the 
wishes  of  his  father.  Thirty-eight  years  sfter< 
wards  Beza  declared  that  he  had  experienced  no 
sadder  day  than  that  on  whi«^  he  was  separated 
from  Wolmar. 

Now  began  a  perilous  period  for  Beza,  whieb, 
however,  through  Divine  guidance,  and  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  salutary  impressions  received  in  Wol- 
mar's house,  ended  favorably.  It  is  tiiis  period 
of  his  life  which  Romish  opponents  to  this  dsy 
most  misrepresent,  and  it  is  surprising  that  even 
Aschbacb,  as  well  as  Wetzer  and  Welte,  ^ve  cur- 
rency to  soeh  perversions  of  facts  in  their  Ency- 
clopedias. 

Beza  vras  designed  for  the  law.  But  fliis 
study,  besides  being  in  itself  exceedingly  dry  for 
an  imaginative  poetical  mind,  was  at  that  time 
pursued  in  a  doll,  insipid  manner.  Beza,  there- 
tore,  often  turned  from  his  legal  folios  to  rej^le 
himself  with  Ovid,  Catullus,  TibuUas,  and  odier 
poets.  He  was  also  captivated  by  Marie,  the 
niece  of  Peter  de  I'Etoile,  and  gave  nttetanee  to 
his  love  in  several  poems.  Baom  assumes,  id 
opposition  to  Beza's  assertion  in  his  letter  to  Wol- 
mar, that  most  of  the  Juvenilia  were  written  st 
a  later  period,  during  Beza's  residence  in  Paris, 
but  that  to  evade  the  aeoasations  of  the  Jesaits 
he  had  antedated  them.  Marie  died  in  1537, 
and  Beza  placed  the  inscription  on  her  grave. 
Meanwhile  he  associated  with  the  most  leaned 
and  respectable  men  of  the  University,  and  he- 
came  a  licentiate  of  law  in  his  20th  year  (1539). 
Then  be  entered  the  busy  life  of  Pans,  an  attrno- 
tive,  graceful  youth,  with  a  reputation  for  polite 
learning,  and  a  classical  scholar,  and  soon  secured 
a  large  and  easy  income.  The  friend  of  his  youth 
had  died  some  years  before  ;  but  other  relatJTes 
were  there  who  aided  him,  cherished  the  highest 
hopes  concerning  him,  and  furthered  his  inte^ 
ests.  Even  before  he  came  to  Paris  they  had 
secured  two  prebends  for  him  which  yielded 
annually  about  700  crowns.  Claude  de  Bezs, 
Abbot  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Froimont 
(Beanvais),  who  had  a  yearly  revenue  of  5,000 
crowns,  desired  to  make  Theodore  his  successor. 
Ilis  oldest  brother,  previously  canon  in  Lyons, 
now  living  in  Paris,  and  in  bad  health,  intended 
to  give  his  place  to  Theodore,  and  to_  procure 
other  advantages  for  him.  To  please  his  father, 
and  the  family,  he  was  constrained  to  engage  m 
the  practice  of  canon  law.  His  friends  eyi- 
dently  wished  him  to  become  an  ecclesiastifc 
Fortunately  all  this  did  violence  to  his  inclinv 
tions,  for  his  earlierimpressions  were  thus  power- 
fully revived.  He  resolved  as  soon  as  he  became 
his  own  master,  and  would  secure  certain  pos- 
sessions, to  retnm  to  Wolmar,  and  sacrifice 
everything  to  freedom  of  conscience,  and  M 
earnestiy  prayed  for  strength  to  execute  IM 
purpose.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  cheered  by 
a  visit  from  Wolmar  (1539).  But  his  diseatis- 
faction  with  his  pursuit  increased.  Family  jw 
also  occurred,  which  resulted  in  his  older  br^ 
ther  and  himself  keeping  house  together,  the 
former  assuming  its  management,  and  thus 
leaving  Theodore  free  to  pursue  his  stndies. 
Thus  several  years  passed.  Beza  was  the  wel- 
come and  honored  guest  of  the  most  respectaWe 
social  circles.    His  highest  aim  was  to  sxeel  u 
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daarioal  and  poUte  literature.  Daring  this 
Mtiod  be  wrote  and  published  most  of  the 
jktenilia,  which  certainly  display  conBidera\>Ie 
poe^eel  talent,  and  were  popular.  He  also  bad 
the  honor  of  being-  presented  to  Charlefl  V.,  at 
Ilia  entry  into  Paris,  and  of  handing  him  a  Latin 
wlogistio  poem.  But  under  all  this  external 
prosperity  lay  concealed  an  unhappy  spirit.  He 
eommenoed  Uie  study  of  Hebrew,  and  read  the 
writiDS*  of  the  reformer*.  He  saw  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Church  around  him,  and  groaned  for 
deliverance  from  bis  bonds.  A  description  of  his 
atrogglea  at  this  time  is  given  in  his  letter  to 
Wolmar,  in  which  he  also  assigns  the  reasons 
in  hi*  lecret  eepouaal  of  Claude  Desnoz,  (1544,) 
and  the  parity  of  bis  intentions  in  taking 
-that  step.  But,  notwithstanding  the  candid  con- 
feenons  made  in  that  letter,  his  liomish  adver- 
■•ries  shamefully  misrepresent  the  case,  averring 
tiiat  Beia'a  consort  was  the  wife  of  another  man, 

£lie,  strangely  enough,  never  complained  of 
sa's  conduct,)  and  that  Beza  forsook  the  Ro- 
sniab  Church  to  graUfy  his  sensuality.  The  fact 
is,  that  it  was  remarkable,  or,  as  bis  friends  at 
tbe  time  said,  a  philosophical  act,  that  a  man 
like  Bexa,  in  that  age  of  gallantry,  honestly 
named,  and  that  too  the  daughter  of  a  common 
eitisen.  And  it  was  still  more  philosophical  in 
bim  to  forfeit  wealth,  and  the  highest  temporal 
prospects,  and  become  an  exile  for  conscience' 
aake.  Beia  reached  Geneva  in  October,  1548, 
the  asylum  of  so  many  religious  refugees.  He 
forthwith  called  upon  Calvin,  who  received  him 
kindly,  and  dissuaded  him  from  associating 
with  Crispin  (who  had  reached  Geneva  about 
that  time),  in  the  book  business.  Calvin's  keen 
^e  may  have  at  once  discerned  that  Beza  might 
lender  the  Church  important  service.  Beza's 
£rat  visit  to  the  sanctuary  was  for  the  public 
■olemnisation  of  his  marriage.  His  next  step 
mw  to  consult  Wolmar.  But  Wolmar's  counsel 
was  undecided.  Other  help  awaited  him.  In 
lAosanne,  on  his  way  back  to  Geneva,  he  met 
with  Yiret,  one  of  the  new  French  clergy,  who 
Ind  been  settled  there  after  its  conquest,  and  the 
Jntroduction  of  the  Beformation,  by  the  Bernese 
(1536).  Beza  was  invited  (1549),  to  become 
teacher  of  Greek  in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne, 
Ibonded  soon  alter  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  Refor- 
jnation.  He  declined  a  formal  acceptance  of 
this  call  until  he  had  assured  his  colleagues  of 
his  regret  at  having  published  the  JuvenUia,  and 
■ostpested  whether  their  general  circulation 
aa^t  not  prejudice  his  usefulness.  They  of 
course  answered,  that  as  he  had  written  those 
poems  under  the  Papacy,  they  could  not  now  be 
»  legitimate  obstacle  in  his  way. 

Toe  ten  years  which  Beza  spent  in  Lausanne 
formed  an  important  period  for  his  own  theolo- 
gical development,  and  ecclesiastical  activity,  as 
veil  as  for  the  infant  Yaodais  Church  and 
Academy.  Ondor  him  and  his  colleague  the 
•ehool  received  large  accessions  from  various 
Swiss  towns,  and  Bexa  became  associated  with 
the  most  prominent  Swiss  reformers,  especially 
with  Bullinger.  In  addition  to  his  labors  in  the 
academy,  Beza  daily  gathered  around  him  the 
French  refugees  in  I^sanne,  and  lectured  to 
tbem  upon  uie  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the 
two  JEpistlee  of  Peter.    Ihesa  efforts,  in  which 


he  doubtless  used  Calvin's  Commentaries,  led 
him  to  study  the  Greek,  text  more  thoroughly, 
and  were  the  beginning  of  bis  subsequent  exe< 
getical  labors.    His  "De  pace   Christ,  ecdes. 
eotutil.,"  which  Schlosser  (p.  29),  assigns  to 
this  year,  was   written  in  1566,  Baum  1. 138. 
To  the  same  priod  belongs  his  second  poetical 
effort, "Abrahnm's  Sacrifice,"  in  dramatic  form, 
with  numerous  allusions  to  the  existing  contest 
between  Romanism  and   Protestantism,  which   ' 
was  performed  with  great  acceptance  by  his 
pupils  in  one  of  the  buildings  previou8ly  used 
by  officials  of  tbe  episcopate,  and  which  was 
frequently  republished,  not  only  in  Lausanne, 
but  in  Geneva,  and  in  all  parts  of  France,  and 
translated  into  Latin,  and  even  into  German. 
He  was  subseciuently  seized  with  the  pestilence 
which  raged  in  Lausanne.    Deeply  oistressed, 
Yiret  informed  Calvin  of  Beza's  illness,  who 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Paris,  "  I  were  inhuman  not 
to  love  him,  who  not  only  loved  me  as  a  brother, 
but  revered  me  as  a  father.    But  my  deepest 
anguish  would  be  occasioned  by  the  loss  which 
the  Church  would  suffer,  if  a  man  so  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  her  cause  should  be  taken  away. 
*  *  *  *  I  hone  his  life  will  be  granted  to  our 
prayers."    Whilst  suffering  with  this  disease, 
from  which  he  did  not  expect  to  recover,  Bers 
wrote  two  of  his  best  poems.   The  prayer  of  Cal- 
vin and  his  friends  was  heard ;  Beza  recovered, 
and,  during  a  visit  to  a  bathing-place,  made  the 
acquaintance   of  John   Haller,  Bullinger,  and 
others.    In  the  controversy  of  Bolsec  in  Geneva, 
which  soon  followed,  Beza  took  sides  against  the 
Swiss  churches,  which  did  not  fully  approve  of 
Calvin's  course.    Bolsec,  expelled  from  Geneva, 
fled  to  Yaud,  and  strengthened  the  party  opposed 
to  rigid  Calvinism.    Meanwhile  Beza  made  some 
cheering  discoveries.    One  day  a  young  French- 
man,  Bernhard   Seguin,   a  pupil   and  fellow- 
boarder  of  Beza,  came  to  him,  and  declared  that 
he  and  four  other  French  youth,  had  resolved  to 
return  to  France,  and  preach  the  pure  gospeL 
They  went,  were  apprehended  in  Lyons,  cast  in 
prison,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Berne  and 
Zurich,  were  burned  (1553).    Beza  gave  vent  to 
his  sorrow  at  their  fate,  and  admiration  of  their 
heroic  fortitude,  in  a  Latin  elegy.  For  three  years, 
about  this  time,  Beza  had  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  a  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms.     The 
work  had  oeen  begun  by  CI.  Marot,  who  pub- 
lished (1536)  a  poetical  version  of  30  Psalms. 
Subsequently,    in    Geneva,    Marot    translated 
twenty  more,   and    the    fifty  were   published 
(1543),  with  a  preface  by  Calvin,  who  requested 
Beza  to  translate  the  balance.    Beza  did  so,  and 
in  1552  tbe  entire  Psalter  appeared.    Romanists 
and  Protestants  received  tbem  so  favorably  that 
Charles  IX.  granted  Yincent,  the  publisher  in 
Lyons,  ten  year's  license  to  print  the  work.    Ma- 
rot's  translations  are  superior  to  Beza's.   About 
this  time  Beza  published  a  severe  satire  upon 
Lixet,  a  former  President  of  the  Paris  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  great  persecutor  of  the  Protestants, 
and  author  of  two  large  volumes  against  the 
pseudo-evangelical  heresy  (1551).    But  a  more 
serious  and  important  matter  was  Beza's  defence 
of  the  capital  punishment  of  heretics.    The  exe- 
cution of  Servetus  (1553),  although  approved  by 
Melanohthon,  and  the  Swiss  ohuroh  in  general. 
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yfta  also  denoanoed,  so  that  Calvin  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  publish  and  refute  his  errors,  and 
defend  his  execution.    This  appeared  early  in 
1554,  subscribed  by  fifteen  Geneva  olerCTn>««>t 
but  failed  of  its  purpose.    In  March,  1554,  a 
book  appeared  (fictitiously  dated  Magdeburg, 
L  e.  Basel),  in  vrbich  the  capital  Dunishment  of 
heretics  is  ably  refuted;   it   professed  to  be 
written  by  Seb.  Castellio,  LUlius  Socinus,  and 
Secundus  Curio,  and  was  dedicated  to  Duke 
Christopher  of  Wurtembera.    The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  so  Christian  and  popular  a  manner, 
that  we  can  readily  conceive  now  it  produoed  so 
powerful  an  impression  upon  unprejudiced  and 
cultivated  minds,  and  perplexed  the  advocates 
of  the  opposite  view,  especially  as  the  argument 
was  based  upon  general  facts  (without  special 
reference  to  the  fAte  of  Servetas),  in  which  Pro- 
testant persecutions  of  Anabaptists  or  Antitrini- 
tarians  are  properly  classified  with  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Romiab  Church.    Besa,  who  now 
often  visited  Culvin  in  Geneva,  undertook  a  vin- 
dication of  his  friend  in  bis^work:  de  haerei.  a 
eivili  magiatr.  puniend.  adv.  Mart.  BeUii  [Ga»- 
i6\\\o),farragineni  et  novorum  Academic,  seciam 
(1560  tr.  into  French).     This  work  affords  new 
proof  of  the  influence  of  personal  relations.     If 
ever  a  man  was  qualified  by  bis  education,  and 
the  entire  tendency  of  his  mind,  to  occupy  a 
position  upon  this  subject  in  advance  of  hia  age, 
that  man  was  Beza.    His  views,  therefore,  must 
be  attributed  to  the  power  of  Calvin  over  his 
mind  and  heart.    He  commits  the  same  error 
which  we  find  in  Augustine,  confounding  dif- 
ferent things.     "Murder,  adultery,  theft,  &c., 
injure  society,  but  to  an  appreciable  degree ; 
but  whoever  corrupts  religion  kindles  a  fire 
which  only  etem^  names  can  ciuench."  Angus- 
tine    had  affirmed  more  distinctly,  that  sins 
against  the  Christian  faith  were  the  source  of  all 
Other  sins,  and  therefore  deserved  severer  penal- 
ties.   Thus  stated,  the  error  of  this  theory  be- 
comes more  apparent,  since  the  great  question 
is,  whether  it  is  the  office  of  the  State  to  dose  up 
the  fountain  of  sin,  or  has  power  to  do  it.    An- 
enstine,  Beia,  and  most  of  the  Reformers,  it  is 
&ue,  had  no  doubts  upon  this  point.     They 
assume  that  it  'is  the  highest  calling  of  the 
State  to  have  Ood  properly  nonored.    The  prin- 
ciple is  doubtless  c&rrect,  but  the  question  arises 
how  may  this  be  most  effectually  seeared  ?  And 
some,  even  in  the  16th  century,  believed  there 
was  a  better  method  of  effecting  it  than  by 
beheading   or   burning   errorists.     Beza    bad 
hardly  closed  this  controversv  when  be  was  sub- 
jected to  a  most  painful  trial  by  efforts  made,  in 
personal  interviews,  b^  his  brother,  and  his  aged 
Uither,  to  reclaim  him.    It  cost  him  a  sore 
struggle  to  resist  their  entreaties,  and  crush  their 
lost  hopes.    But  his  mind  was  soon  absorbed  by 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  rendered  especially 
interesting  by  the  accession  of  the  Waidenses. 
This  is  one  of  those  events  which  clearly  exhibits 
the  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  that  age. 
The  reorganization  of  their  Church  upon  the 
Reformed  basis  exposed  the  Waldenses  of  Pied- 
mont to  great  danger.    Piedmont  was  at  that 
time  under  French  rule,  and  in  Turin  the  Par- 
liament was  the  highest  judicatory.    In  1556 
the  Parliament  forbade  the  Piedmontese,  on  pain 


of  death  and  confiscation,  to  Teeeive  or  harbov 
any  preacher  from_  Geneva,  or  an^  clergy  Bot 
sent  Dy  the  Archbishop,  and  enjoined  implicit 
obedience  to  all  the  commands  of  the  Romiah 
Church.    When  tidings  of  this  reached  Genevm 
it  was  resolved  that  &za  and  Farel  should  visit 
the  evangelical  Confederate  Cantons,  and  tha 
cities  and  Princes  of  S.  Germany,  and  urge  them 
to  send  embassies  to  intercede  with  the  French 
king  for  their  persecuted  brethren.    The  Tuio 
ance  between  the  Reformed  and  Latheran  pai« 
ties,  rendered  their  mission  to  the  German  cttiec 
and  princes  a  difficult  task.    Beta,  being,  like 
Calvin,  intent  upon  a  anion,  may  have  thought 
the  duty  an  easy  one,  and  set  about  it  with  seaL 
Berne  approved  the  measure,  and  agreed  to  share 
the  expanse  of  executing  it,    From  Berne  tbey 
both  rode  to  Zaricb.    Beza  laid  the  subject  bfr> 
fore  the  Council  in  a  Latin  address,  obtained 
a  promise  of  help,  and  vras  requested  to  dravr 
np  instructions  for  the  embassy.    He  performed 
this  difficult  task  with  the  skill  of  a  diploma- 
tist, and  the  zeal  of  a  Christian.    Basel  and 
Sohaffhausen  also  consented.    They  next  turned 
to  the  German  cities  and  princes.    In  Baden, 
where  Otto  Henry,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  waa 
then  staying,  and  received  them  kindly,  they 
had  an  interview  with  court-preacher  Diller,  ia 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  vraa 
broached.^  ^  They   expressed   themselves    cau- 
tiously, giving  prominence  to  points  on  which 
the  Lutheran    and    Reformed    nearly  agreed. 
Diller  was  pleased,  and  requested  a  written 
statement  of  their  views.    Beza,  in  the  name  of 
the  Helvetic  and  Savoy  Churches  (Geneva  and 
Cbablais),  prepared  one  (see  it  in  Baum,  1. 406). 
We  can  conceive  why  the  Lutherans  were  sati^ 
fied  with  it,  for  it  is  so  framed  that  they  conld 
perceive  their  own  dogma  in  it.    A  copy  was 
presented  to  Duke  Christopher  of  WUrlembnm 
But  Beza's  confession  was  no  sooner  reported  til 
Switzerland  than  it  produced  a  terrible  stonn. 
Having  acoompliBhea  their  mission  with  Chti»i 
topher,  Farel  and  Beza  returned  to  Switzerland 
but  did  not  venture,  in  passing  through  Zilrieh) 
to  announce  that  they  had  drawn  up  a  confes- 
sion  in  the  name  of  that  Church.    Thus  two 
embassies  repaired  to  France ;  the  Swiss,  which 
was  elegantly  entertained,   and  to  which,  at 
length,  handsome  presents  were  offered.    TbO 
commissioners,  impatient  of  their  fruitless  deteo* 
tion,  returned  home.    The  embassy  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  succeeded  no  better,  though  some- 
what better  treated.     Meanwhile  tidings  of 
Beza's  confession  reached  the  Reformed  clergy 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  Strassburg,  ant^ 
finally,  Geneva.    Bullinger  in  Zurich,  and  Hal* 
ler  in  Berne  also  heard  of  it.    All  were  greatlj 
displeased.     Beza's  trouble  brought  on   sick- 
ness.   Recovering  i^m  this  he  addressed  an 
apology  (15571  to  Bullinger  and  P.  Vermili,  ia 
wfaichtie  frankly  acknowledged  his  error  in  not 
laying  his  oonfeesion  before  them  on  his  return 
from  Germany,  that  it  was  written  in  the  noma 
of  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Churches,  but  was  not 
designed  as  an  authoritative  declaration  of  thei^ 
faith.    Tenderly  screening  Farel,  he  took  ail 
the  blame  to  himself.    He  had  a  personal  con- 
ference with  Haller  in  Berne,  and  begged  him 
to  keep  the  matter  concealed  from  theCounoiL 
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8b(  long  afterwttrcli  tiie  eongregation  in  Paris 
MB  peneouted,  and  140  members  at  onoe  thrown 
into  prison,  and  threatened  with  death.  Beia 
ud  f  arel  undertook  a  seoond  journey  to  the 
Swiss  Cantons  ^during  which  Beia  was  reoon- 
eled  with  BuUinger),  and  Qermany,  as  far  as 
lltrbarg,  to  gun  ttie  German  Princes.  Embas- 
Au  again  went  to  Paris,  bnt  in  vain.  The 
MBMontioa  raged  on,  and  many  perished, 
jleanwhile  Beta  did  not  relinquish  his  scheme 
of  a  nnion  with  the  Lntherans,  and  of  getUng  np 
>  religious  oonference  for  this  purpose.  He 
mmed  his  plan  to  BuUinger,  who,  in  the  name 
of  his  Cbnroh,  set  forth  in  an  extensive  docu- 
ment the  impracticability  of  the  scheme.  After 
a  third  misBion  to  France  on  behalf  of  his  perse- 
eoted  coontrymen,  the  time  drew  near  ibr  Besa 
to  leave  Lausanne.  For  several  years  collisions 
bad  occurred  between  the  clergy  of  Vaud  and 
the  government  of  Berne.  Those  clergy  were 
French  fugitives,  and  strict  Calvinists.  They 
nrged  the  Calvinistio  Church  constitution  and 
discipline,  and  the  dogma  of  predestination. 
Beia  took  sides  with  them  against  the  govem- 
uent  of  Berne,  which  yielded  in  some  minor 
points,  but  then  adhered  the  more  firmly  to  their 
mun  peculiarities.  Besa,  however,  cannot  have 
gone  full  lengths  with  his  friends,  at  whose  head 
stood  the  fiei^  Viret.  Calvin  wrote  to  Viret 
(Aug.  27,  1558.  See  Baum,  I.  523),  that  Beia 
ud  followed  him  and  his  party,  praeier  animi 
iw  tententiam.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  mo- 
tally  impossible  for  Beza  to  side  with  the  go- 
Temment,  which  he  thought  in  the  wrong. 
Under  these  drcnmstanoes  Calvin  formed  the 
plan  of  getting  him  to  Geneva.  Beia  consented, 
lent  in  Ids  resignation,  obtained  an  honorable 
dismission,  and  went  to  Geneva  as  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  new  college  about  to  be  founded 
there  (1558).  Viret  then  also  resigned,  and  other 
derzy  were  forthwith  dismused.  Berne  tri- 
Ompned,  and  the  Yaudais  Church  lost  its  best 
men. 

The  removal  to  Geneva  formed  an  important 
tuning-point  in  Beza's  life.    He  believed  he  had 
entered  a  haven  of  rest,  by  which,  of  conrse,  he 
Aid  not  mean  a  place  of  inactivity  or  idleness ; 
•nd  his  hopes  were  realized.  Calvin's  principles 
were  firmly  established  there.     The  opposite 
party  had  made  the  last  mighty  efforts  (with 
the  nelp  of  Servetus),  and  was  defeated.    But 
ttie  interests   of   the  Church  beyond  Geneva 
daimed  his  attention,  and  thus  opened  his  most 
important  sphere  of  action.    Calvin  regarded 
Iiim  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  success  of  the  Re- 
ibrmed  Church  of  France,  as  well  as  of  Geneva 
Itself ;  and  hoped  thus  to  have  the  labors  of  his 
declining  years  alleviated  and   cheered.    The 
period  at  which  Beza  came  to  Geneva  was  ren- 
dered especially  important  for  the  city,  by  the 
tise  of  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Academy,  two 
institutions  which  served  to  establish  and  spread 
the  Reformation.     Beia,  already  engaged  as 
Greek  Professor  in  the,  Gymnasium,  offered  to 
deliver  theological  lectures  also  (upon  the  N,  T.), 
Be  aided  Calvin  in  preparing  rules  for  both  in- 
■litations,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  principal.  At 
ttie  same  time  a  pastorate  was  assigned  to  him. 
Teachers  were  obtained  from  France  and  Vaud. 
On  Jane  5, 1559,  the  school  was  opened  by  ser- 


vices in  St.  Peter's.    Beza  delivered  an  inanga* 
ral  anon  its  origin  and  importance.   It  flourishecl 
p-catly:  in  a  short  time  the  lowest  class  (thd 
7th)   numbered   300   pupils.     The  Academy, 
though  money  was  not  wanting,  could  secure 
only  five  suitable  men.    Anton  Chevalier  was 
Prof,  of  Hebrew,  Fr.  Beranld,  of  Greek,  J.  Ta- 
gaut,  of  Philosophy;  Calvin  and  Beza  took  the 
theological  branches,  Beza  being  the  Rector. 
The  Geneva  Academy  became  a  fruitful  nursery 
of  ministers  for  the  Ref.  Church  of  France. 
Meanwhile  Beza's  attention  was  tnmed  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church  bejrond  Geneva.    Ho 
still  clone  to  thoughts  of  union.    He  conferred 
with  BnlUnger  upon  the  subject,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose; even  Calvin  had  to  yield  to  BuUinger. 
He  and  Beia  were  soon  convinced  that  the 
breach  was  too  wide  to  be  healed.    The  contro- 
versy was  revived  by  Westphal,  to  whom  Calvin 
replied  in  his  ultima  admoniiia.    Westphal  re- 
joined in  the  most  abusive  style.    Beza  now 
took  up  the  argument  (rf«  eoena  D.  plana  etper- 
spie.  tractai.,  1559).    Heshus  then  entered  the 
field,  and  by  his  imprudence  provoked  Beza  to 
seize  his  old  weapons,  ridicule  and  satire.    Un« 
fortunately,  Beza  used  them  not  only  upon  the 
man,  but  his  doctrine.    He  wrote  two  diidoeues, 
xfua^ayia  (flesh-eating),  and  omt  aMtMyt^efuvOf 
(the  syllogizing  ass).    The  former  is  mainly  a 
refutation  of  ubiquity.     Even  his    Reformed 
brethren  condemned  the  tone  of  these  dialogues, 
although  it  was  provoked  by  the  opposite  party. 
They  threw  oil  upon  the  flames.  Heshus  retorted 
with  bitterness.    All  this,  however,  served  to 
alienate  some  of  the  better  spirits  of  Germany 
from  extreme  Lntberanism,   and    draw  them 
nearer  to  Calvin.    Abont  this  time  Beza  finished 
another  work  which  did  him  and  his  cause  more 
honor  than  his  satire  upon  Heshus.    In  order  to 
justify  his  conrse  to  his  father,  Beza  had  drawn 
up  a  brief  confession  of  his  faith  in  French.    He 
failed  of  his  object,  bnt  still  published  the  paper 
(before  1560)  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  refu* 
gees,  whose  circumstances  resembled  his  own. 
He  then  re-wrote  and  enlarged  it,  and  published 
it  (1660)  in  Latin,  together  with  the  letter  to 
Wolmar.    This  work  was  so  well  received  that 
in  three  years  the  sixth  edition  of  the  French 
oopy  (besides  the  same  number  of  the  Latin) 
appeared  in  Geneva  alone,  and  simultaneously 
with  the  first  edition,  an  Italian  translation  by 
Fr.  Cattani,  a  refugee.    Its  circulation  and  infln- 
ence  a  hundred  years  later  were  still  so  great 
that  the  Archb.  of  Paris  issued  a  special  con- 
demnation of  it  in  the  year  of  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,    u  is  a  well-arranged  sum- 
mary of  Reforined  Calvinistio  doctrines,  and  was 
used  by  many  as  a  substitute  for  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes, and  by  others  as  an  introduction  thereto. 
The  articles  npon  God  and  Christ  are  vei^  brief. 
We  notice  the  sentence;  Chrittus pertulti  nosir, 
peceaionimpoetuu  ahipao  mometttoconcmtionisad 
restmreetionem  (Ed.  or  1573,  p.  13).  This  reminds 
us  that  in  his  Bpistolae  (Ed.  1575,  pp.  209, 210), 
he  considers  the  obedientia  C.  aettva  as  part  of 
His  atonement,  precisely  like  the  Lutheran  theo 
logians  of  that  day.     The  articles  npon  the 
Church  and  Church  discipline  are  very  full. 
Beza  recognises  the  different  spheres  occupied 
by  the  Church  and  State,  bat  Uunks  Uie  Church 
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ihonld  not  be  sundered  from  the  State,  whicb 
nay  reader  it  important  defensive  serrioe.  _  He 
contemplated,  of  course,  such  a  state  of  things 
as  existed  in  Geneva,  where  the  government 
Bealously  maintained  eoolesiastioal  laws.  In 
proof  or  this  vre  have  the  pyre  of  Serretos, 
against  which  Calvin  and  all  the  clergy  pro- 
tested, desiring  rather  that  he  shonld  be  be> 
headed.  Another  proof  is  the  beheading  of  two 
magistrates  convicted  of  adultery,  one  of  whom 
thanked  God  that  justice  was  so  strictly  main- 
tuned.  That  Beza  urged  obedience  to  rulers, 
even  to  tyrants,  in  all  things  not  against  eon- 
■oience,  is  a  matter  of  coarse,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Reformed  Church  has  often  been  charged 
with  encouraging  revolutionary  tendencies. 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France  claimed 
Beza's  special  consideration  and  efforts.  After 
the  insurrection  of  Amboise,  in  whidh  neither 
Calvin  nor  Bexa  participated,  the  Romish  reac- 
tion became  most  violent.  Bexa  was  sent  (July, 
1560)  to  Gasoogne,  to  gain  the  King  of  Navarre 
in  favor  of  the  Reformation  Though  he  failed 
vith  the  King,  he  gained  the  Queen,  who  con- 
tinued its  protectress  until  her  death  (1572). 
But  matters  soon  assumed  a  threatening  form  in 
France.  Beia  went  thither  once  more,  attended 
the  colloquy  of  Poissy,  and  all  the  movements  of 
the  Reformed  Church  unUl  the  battle  of  Dreuz, 
and  the  frivolous  peace  then  concluded  (July, 
1561  —  May  3,  1563,  see  French  Reformaiion). 
Beza  was  the  soul  of  his  party,  and  displayed 
surprising  ability  and  patience,  as  well  as  great 
humanity  towards  the  Romanists,  In  Geneva 
he  was  the  more  needed,  as  Calvin,  worn  out 
with  labors  rather  than  age,  approaohed  his 
end.  These  labors,  although  too  heavy  for  the 
strongest  man,  were  now  to  devolve  upon  Beza. 
Calvin,  his  colleagues,  the  entire  Reformed 
Church,  designated  him  as  the  great  man's  suo- 
eeasor,  who  had  established  the  reputation  of 
Geneva.  Beza,  free  from  ambition,  and  dread- 
ing the  immense  labors  and  responsibility  in- 
ToTved,  shrank  from  the  burden.  He  therefore 
Reclined  the  Presidency  of  the  Consistory,  to 
which  Calvin  had  nominated  him  (1564).  The 
Consistory,  composed  of  clergy  and  laymen,  hod 
supervision  of  morals,  and  exercised  great  influ- 
ence and  power.  The  coUei^es  overoame 
Beza's  opposition  by  artifice.  They  made  the 
office  annual,  and  then  annually  re-elected  him 
antil  1580,  when  he  was  released.  Among  the 
manv  labors  which  engaged  Beza,  independently 
of  bis  official  duties,  those  having  reterenoe  to 
France  were  the  most  important.  Besides  ex- 
erting himself  for  the  relief  of  fugitives,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  Synods  of  La  Roohelle  (1571), 
and  NismeB(1573), — especially  in  the  decision  of 
the  latter,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  substan- 
tially received  in  the  &ipper,  which  led  to  a 
split  with  the  Swiss  Church, — and  opposed  the 
diemocratio  schemes  of  Morel  and  P.  Ramus. 
Beza's  relation  to  Henry  IV.  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance. It  has  hitherto  been  tbongnt  (&AloMer, 
272),  that  Beza  fully  justified  the  King's  abju- 
ration as  a  political  necessity.  A  letter  of  Beza 
to  Henry  (1593,  MSS.  1076),  recently  found  in 
Geneva,  shows  this  opinion  to  be  unfounded. 
In  that  he  admonishes  the  King  to  be  faithful, 


not  to  Ticdate  hia  oonscienoe,  to  brave  dagger,' 
and  trust  in  God,  and  reminds  hhn  of  his  own 
former  declaration,  "  If  God  wishes  me  to  be 
king,  no  one  can  prevent  it"  (see  Balldin  d«  la 
soc.  de  I'hist.  du  protest,  fran^ois.  Prem.  son. 
1853.  Juin  et  Jnil.  N.  1,  et  2 ;  and  OeUei't 
prot.  Monatsbl.  1853).  The  King,  thengh  he 
disregtrded  Beza's  counsel,  always  esteemed 
him,  and,  as  late  as  1599,  bestowed  upon  bim  a 
substantial  proof  of  regard.  Beza's  efibrta  for 
the  union  and  improvement  of  Polish  Protest- 
tants,  though  fruitless,  deserve  mention.  He 
was  also  onoe  more  involved  in  the  miserable 
saoramentarian  oontroversy ;  but  after  having 
written  against  Brenz,  he  joined  in  the  union 
plans  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  confessed  that  he  had 
assuled  the  ubiquitarian  dogma  too  bitterly,  and 
engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  J.  AndreK,  in  H8ni< 
pelgard,  of  which  (after  Andreft  boasted  that  he 
had  vanquished  Beza)  Beza  himself  published  a 
report  (1587).  Meanwhile  Gbneva,  which  was 
frequently  in  peril  to  the  time  of  his  death,  en> 
gaged  his  energies  in  momentous  events.  'Wbeq 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  oonoloded  a  treaty  with  tbs 
King  of  Spain,  b^  which  Geneva  was  ceded  to 
the  King,  Beza  vindicated  Geneva  against  tbe 
claims  of  the  Duke  (1587).  He  lived  to  partici- 
pate in  the  terror  excited  by  the  Joumieaoaa^ 
ladet,  which  was  soon  turned  into  rtnoieing,  an^ 
united  with  the  whole  city  in  praising  God  for 
the  wonderful  deliverance  from  the  power  of  the 
foe  (1602).  Some  years  previously  the  Romiah 
Church  had  labored,  by  other  means,  to  OTe^ 
throw  Geneva,  tbe  Reformed  Rome.  Francif 
of  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  was  commanded  by 
the  Pope  to  endeavor  to  persuade  Beza  to  recsnt, 
and  return  to  the  Romish  Church  (1597).  Sales 
thought  he  hod  prevailed  because  Beza  conceded' 
that  a  man  mignt  work  out  his  salvation  in  the 
Romish  Churon.  He  offered  him  large  rerennes, 
not  as  a  bribe,  bnt  merely  to  make  it  easier  for 
Beza  to  deeide  1  {St^ViedeS.  F.  de  Sales,  in  the 
CEuvres  oompl.  de  8.  Fr.  etc.,  Paris,  1836,  T.  L 
64).  Hereopon  the  Jesuits  started  the  report 
(1598)  that  he  had  died,  and,  on  his  death-bed, 
repented  of  his  apostasy.  The  old  man  inflicted 
so  terrible  a  eastigation  upon  them  for  this  slan^ 
der,  that  they  turned  about,  and  declared  thai 
the  Reformed  had  invented  the  falsehood  as  aa 
occasion  for  abusing  them.  Beza  died  October 
13,  1605. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  alluded  to  one  part, of 
Beza's  writings.  His  critical  and  exegetioal 
works  upon  the  N.  T.  deserve  special  mentioD. 
Upon  his  edition  of  the  N.  T.  see  Bibk-iexlK  T, 
Cod.  C.  Dissatisfied  with  Castellio's  version  of 
the  N.  T.,  he  prepared  a  new  one,  first  pnbliabea 
in  1556,  (and  afterwards  vritb  improvements  b^ 
himself,)  with  notes.  After  his  last  revision  it 
was  published  in  folio,  in  Cambridge,  1642,  and 
four  times,  between  1662-1708,  in  Zarioh,  8to. 
and  12mo.  The  Vulgate  is  added.  One  i*  m■^ 
prised  to  find  that  he  who  censored  tbe  loose* 
ness  of  Castellio's  version,  uses  still  greater  fies* 
dom  with  the  text,  as  in  Acts  2 :  27,  non  rtKn* 
quea  cadavir  mzom  in  ttpulero.  At  the  atnia 
time  some  of  his  renderings  are  very  happy,  *t 
resipiteite  (/uirwocitt),  instead  oi  poenUenlim 
agite.  Beza's  version  was  assailed  by  Castellio 
(see  Art),  to  which  Beza  replied  (see  Iractb 
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SeoL  YoLI.)-  As  an  czpoonder  ef  Um  N.  T^ 
!xa  oocnpied  a  distiognubed  place  sinons  the 
commentatOTB  of  the  loth  centary.  His  lar^ 
annotations  were  first  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  in  1557 ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Cambridn,  1642.  Shorter  marginal  notes  were 
publishea  with  this  version  of  the  N.  T.  after 
1565.  Beza  lacks  the  systematio  exegesis  of 
Calvin,  as  well  as  Calvin's  acute  perception  of 
the  train  of  thoaght  oonnecting  the  original 
text  We  might  also  pronoonoe  him  less  free 
ftt>m  the  influence  of  traditionary  exegesis  {i^'i, 
JLom.  5  :  12,  he  renders  in  quo  se.  Adamo),  bat 
be  displays  more  learning,  and  philological 
skill,  and  is  not  deficient  in  origimuity  of  con- 
ception. Ilis  contribations  to  church  history 
refer  to  those  portions  in  which  be  personally 
participated,  hist.  tccUt.  da  igliaes  rif.  du  ro- 
yaume  de  France,  extending  from  1521-1563,  the 
last  books  being  written  by  another  hand,  yet 
under  Beza's  supervision.  This  work  is  an  im- 
Bortant  and  indispensable  source  of  information 
K>r  that  period  (Antwerp,  (Geneva),  1580, 3  Bde. 
Lille.  1841,  1842,  3  Bde.).  In  his  leones  vir. 
illuttr.  cum  emblem.,  Oenf.  1580  (translated 
into  French  by  &  Goulet),  he  writes  more  like 
ft  panegyrist  than  a  historian.  Ilis  abilities  as  a 
theologian,  as  seen  in  his  Con/essio,  TractaL 
tbeoloi;.  I.,  IL,  III.,  1570,  1582,  Jbc.,  are  less 
than  his  merits  as  a  Biblical  critic.  He.  is  a 
Kealoas  (Usoiple  of  Calvin,  and  does  not  move 
nith  the  same  freedom  as  his  master,  as  may  be 
■een  in  his  treatise  upon  the  traditional  trinita- 
rian  formularies.  His  EpUtolae,  often  published 
Kfter  1573,  and  a  part  of  bis  tractat.  iheol.  are 
the  chief  source  of  information  concerning  bis 
life,  as  well  as  importantfor  the  history  of  the  Ref. 
Church  of  that  period.  So  are  the  Calcini  epit- 
tolae  ei  raponia,  which  Beza  published  in  1575. 
Bis  sketch  of  Calvin's  life,  recently  republished 
with  TholacVsed.  of  Calvin's  Com.  on  the  N.  T., 
Berlin,  1833,  is  valuable.  Other  works  of  less 
importance  we  pass  over.  For  a  list  of  them, 
(though  imperfect),  see  Anton  La  Faye,  Leu 
and  IlolshalD.  His  principal  biographies  are  by 
La  Faye  (1606);Schlo8ser,  Heidelberg,  1809,  and 
especially  Bavm,  Prof,  Sk.,  in  Strassburg,  1. 
Part,  1843,  2.  Part,  1851.  See  also  Bayle'i 
Diet.  HutzoG.*' 

Blberedl,  Niehola*  v.,  is  mentioned  by  Fla- 
eius  (Catal.  t.  T.,  ed.  of  1597,  II.  667),  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  truth.  He  was  probably  a  native 
of  Biberach.  Flacius  says  that,  according  to  his 
writings,  he  visited  Home,  and  spent  some  time 
in  Erfurt.  He  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century.  Among  his  writings  are  letters, 
de  acertendo  malo  and  occultng,  m  prose  and 
Terse,  in  which  he  denounces  the  corruptions  of 
the  Papal  court  and  clergy.  But  they  show  no 
proper  perception  of  the  real  errors  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  The  date  and  place  of  bis  death 
are  unknown.  Hibzoq.* 

^  BihiaBa,  St,  a  martyr  in  Rome  under  Ju- 
lian. The  F^ect  Apropianns  attributed  the 
loM  of  one  of  his  eyes  to  sorcery,  and  persecuted 
Obristians  as  sorcerers.  The  Roman  knight, 
Havianns,  and  his  family  fell  victims  to  this 
persecution.  His  daughter,  Bibiano,  was  mar- 
tyred by  fastening  her  to  a  pillar,  and  beating 
her  to  death.     Oa  the  spot  where  a  certain 


priest,  John,  horied  her,  a  ehorob  was  bnilt  in'- 
the  6th  oentory,  which  Urban  YIII,  1625,  beau- 
tified. Hbuoo.* 

BiUe.  ArrrcTioNis  tetiphtrae.  Under  this 
title  the  older  Protestant  theologians,  from  Cto* 
Im  onward,  inelnded  the  pecnliar  predicates  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  an  inspired  rule  of  faith. 
The  numbering  and  division  of  these  properties 
is  very  diverse  {e»»  DeWette,  Dogm.  d.evi-luther. 
K.,  2  Aufl.  1821,  2  28 ;  Hasi,  HuOenu  rediv. 
i  43,  &o.) ;  but  all  agree  in  being  decidedly 
opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Romish  doe- 
trine  of  Bible  and  tradition,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  undervaluation  of  the  Scriptures  by  some 
Protestant  sects.  Hence  Qnenstedt  treats  this 
subject  only  polemically  (Theol.  did.polem.,  I. 
59 ;  CM.  87,  aq.).  Buddeus  concisely  inclndes 
all  under  the  three  predicates,  verittu,  lanetiiat, 
lufieieutia,  which,  moreover,  he  refers  merely 
to  the  doetrina  in  Scr.  S.  exhibUa.  But  usually 
a  distinction  was  made  between  aff.primariae 
and  teeundar.,  i.  e.  not  (as  TweHen,  Vorl.  Aber 
Dogm.,  1829,  437),  essential  and  non-essential, 
— l^th  being  equally  essential — but  such  as  are 
derived  immediatdv  from  the  inspiration  and 
oanonicity  of  the  ooriptures,  and  such  as  are 
mediatdy  derived.  The  former  include,  1),  dU 
euia  auetoriieu — against  the  Socinian  under* 
valuation  of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  Roraish  doctrine 
that  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  settled  by 
the  Chureh.  The  antbority  itself  is  partly  nor* 
mcUioa,  partly  Judieialii;  for  the  Church,  theo- 
logy, and  individuals,  the  Bible  is  the  supreme 
law,  and  highest  tribunal.  As  such,  2),  P^fi^ 
tio  or  BurFiciiimA  is  also  ascribed  to  it.  The 
Bible  contains  evenrthing  necessary  to  Chris- 
tian faith,  to  practice  and  to  salvation.  And 
this  mav  also  be  ascertained,  for,  3 ),  pertpiemUu 
is  another  of  its  properties.  Romish  theology 
of  eourse  affirmed  the  opposite,  and  thus  argued 
for  the  necessity  of  tradition.  Jesaits,  like 
Tapper,  Melch.  Canus,  called  the  Bible  a  nose 
of  wax,  or  a  scabbard  in  which  any  sword  would 
fit  (see,  also,  Bellarmin,  de  YerboDei,  UI.  1,  2 ; 
de  Rom.  Pont  III.  21).  Arminians  and  Soci> 
nians  ran  to  another  extreme,  and  affirmed  that 
the  mere  natural  mind  could  fully  understand 
the  Scriptures,  and  denied  the  necessity  of  the 
special  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The 
earlier  theologians  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
however,  opposing  both  these  opinions,  define 
partiy  the  object,  partly  tiie  subject  had  in  view 
in  regard  to  the  asserted  perspicuity  of  the 
Soriptores.  They  not  only  admit  the  presence 
of  mysteries  in  the  Scriptures,  but  the  obsouri^ 
of  entire  sections  (as  portions  of  Esekiel, 
Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse).  They  merely 
claim  general  perspicuity  (Mitm  corpus  script., 
Quenst),  especially  for  ea,  quae  ad  salutem  cr«- 
ditu  tutit  neoeisaria.  But  only  the  proper  doo- 
trines  of  salvation  belong  to  this  .number, 
which  include  neither  the  historical  portions, 
nor  those  which  furnish  the  material  for 
theology  in  general.  In  the  second  place,  to 
the  right  un£retanding  of  the  Scriptures  cer- 
tain qualifications  are  necessary  on  the  part  of 
those  who  read.  The  doctrines  of  grace  are 
not  intelligible  to  every  one :  iioctuit  et  vesper- 
tilionibus,  Sol  ipse  obseurus  est.  The  elariiat 
tor.  may  nevertheless  be  affirmed :  rtttiiM  per- 
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iuuiereitionmfuiandum.  In  deflniog  these  per- 
sonal qualifiostions  Qoenstedt  variet,  sometimes 
requiring  a  homo  tpiritualU  et  renaiua,  and  even 
in  his  case  prayer  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
at  others  only  (besides  ability  to  read)  aetatis 
maiuritcUem,  animum  a  prae/udiciis  et  erroneis 
opinionibu*  no»  oceupcttum,  1. 119.    The  former 
results-  from  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  man's 
total  depravity  and  natural  blindness,  and  stands 
opposed  to  the  Sooinian  error ;  the  latter  opposes 
the  Romish  dogma  of  the  sntjeotion  of  tne  in- 
dividual to  the  authority  of  the  Church.    Both 
are  reoonoiled  by  distinguishing  the  discovery 
and  appropriation  of  the  truth.  As  an  inference 
from  the  preceding,  we  have,  4),  »emet  ipsaminter- 
preUmdi  facuUat,  as  another  property  of  the 
Scriptures.    (See  Bermeneutics.)    Upon  the  5) 
Aff.,  the  divina  tfficacia  Sar.  S.,  mamtained  in 
opposition  to  Scbvrenkfeld,  the  Quakers,  Sc4s.,  see 
Word  <^  God,  and  Jfean*  of  Orace.    The  Veritas 
S.  is  also  usually  numbered  with  the  first  class 
otAff.,  but  is  so  immediately  connected  with  in- 
spiration that  it  need  not  be  separatelv  named. 
To  the  Aff.  Seamdaruie  are  reckoned,  1),  the 
ttecessitas  Scr.  S.;  Only  thus  could  revelation  be 
kept  pure ;  neither  oral  tradition  nor  the  "  inner 
lignt"  could  guarantee  this.    From  the  luffic. 
\re  infer,  2),  the  integrUa»S.8.;  no  necessary 
part  has  been  lost ;  those  lost  were  either  not 
inspired,  or  designed  for  a  single  Church.    Its 
divine  character  presupposes,  3),  its  purity;  the 
original  text  remains  uncorrupted.    Against  the 
Bomish  prohibition  of  the  Bible,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  its  perspicuity,  we  have,  4),  legeadi 
omnibus  coneessa  licentia, — it  is  for  the  use  of  all 
dasses.    If  we  scrutinize  the  views  involved  in 
these  predicates,  we  must  confess  that  some  of 
them  are  untenable.    Thus,  both  in  regard  to 
the  form  and  matter,  the  integrity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  perfect  purity  of  the  text  cannot 
be  made  a  dogmatical  postulate,  as  an  inference, 
or  condition,  of  their  divine  character,  but  must 
be  determined  by  critical  historical  investiga- 
tions. Moreover,  the  correct  principle  of  modem 
bermeneutics,  that  ever^  author  is    his  ovrn 
interpreter,  must   materially  limit    the   more 

f  moral  predicate  applied  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole, 
be  other  opinions  involved  in  the  above  predi- 
cates must  command  the  assent  of  all  Evangeli- 
cal theologians,  however  much  they  may  differ 
firom  former  methods  of  explaining  them.  We 
do  not  infer  the  saoredness  and  effioaoy  of  the 
Bible  from  its  inspiration,  but  rather  the  re- 
Terse.  It  is,  furthermore,  our  snpreme  norm  of 
fiuth  (Auctor.  ttormativa  etjttdicialii),  inasmuch 
as  all  religious  opinions  in  the  Church  must  be 
substantiated  as  Chrisdan  by  the  Bible:  either 
as  explicitly  or  implicity  taught.  And  it  does 
sot  conflict  with  this  prerogative  of  the  Bible,  to 
distinguish  more  and  more  carefully,  in  accord- 
ftnoe  with  the characterof  Protestantism,  between 
what  is  human  and  divine,  temporal  and  eternal, 
in  reference  to  doctrines  derived  by  implication. 
For  it  is  only  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  Cbrist,  be- 
gotten and  nourished  by  the  Bible  itself,  which 
justifies  a  critical  scrutiny  of  the  collection  of 
Sacred  Scriptures  made  in  the  course  of  ages : 
the  Bible  itself  liberates  us  from  bondage  to  its 
mere  letter.  The  completeness  [perfeetio)  of 
the  Bible  is  claimed,  of^  course,  only  in  a  reli- 


gions respect.  Nothing  can  afieot  the  heart  or 
life  of  men,  that  is  not  most  clearly  and  power- 
fully expressed  in  the  Bible;  and  even  the 
remedies  for  all  social  evils  are  to  be  found  in 
Bible  truths,  the  seasonable  exhibition  and  ap- 
plication of  which  is  the  doty  of  the  clergy. 
Hence  the  mffideney  of  the  Bible  for  the  eotab* 
Itshment,  confirmation,  and  defence  of  faith. 
Its  divine  effieaey  is  not  a  dogmatical  postalnte, 
but  a  principle  derived  from  experienee;  the 
more  scriptural  a  sermon,  the  mora  eflectual. 
As  to  \\a  penpicuUy,  it  can  be  shown  that  ear- 
lier Protestant  theologians  maintuned  it  in  a 
limited  sense.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
opposition  to  the  Bomish  assumption  in  fevor  of 
the  Church  and  tradition  led  them  too  far,  and 
prevented  their  apprehending  the  subject  in  a 
living  way.  They  made  the  individual  Chri» 
tian  occupy  too  abstract  a  position  with  regard 
to  the  Bible,  whereas  he  stands  in  a  Christian 
communion,  within  which  alone  he  can  be  in- 
ducted into  the  sense  of.  Scripture  truth.  And 
as  every  Church  represents  a  particular  portion 
and  type  of  Scripture  doctrine,  each  member 
stands,  primarily,  under  the  influence  of  that 
particular  apprehension  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
embraces  their  truths  through  the  medium  of 
his  Church.  To  one  not  a  Christian,  the  Bible 
is  sealed.  So  far  we  agree  with  the  Boraisb 
theory.  Our  opposition  to  Rome  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Evang.  Church  allows  the  individual, 
whom  she  has  led  into  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  freedom  to  study  its  truths,  believ- 
ing that  no  Church  has  as  yet  exhausted  iti 
contents.  We  believe  in,  and  desire,  a  constant 
rejuvenescence  of  the  Church  by  means  of  the  free 
personal  study  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  con- 
sider it  a  solemn  duty  to  place  it.  in  the  hands 
of  all ;  whilst  the  Romish  Church  abhors  the 
thought  6f  such  a  rejuvenescence,  and  therefore 
withholds  the  Scriptures  from  the  people. 

II.  tktxt* 
Bible,  Seadinff  of  the,  by  the  laitv,  and 
Prohibition  of  it  in  the  Bomish  Cnnrch. 
On  this  point,  as  on  so  many  others,  various 
opinions  obtain  in  the  Romish  Church.  Dif- 
ference of  time  and  place  also,  has  caused  a  dif> 
ference  of  measures  employed  with  regard  to  it 
In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  this,  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  a  concise  history  of  the  su^ 
ject,  which,  however,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  translations  of  the  Bible.  BtUat' 
min,  de  verbo  Dei,  Lib.  II.  o.  15,  asserted  that 
in  the  patristic  period  the  Bible  was  known  only 
in  the  Hebrew,  Qreek,  and  Latin  lan^s^ 
Although  even  in  this  case  a  wide  dissemination 
of  the  Bible  was  possible,  we  have  neverthdesi 
the  most  decisive  proofs,  that  during  that  period, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  2d  century,  the  Bible  bad 
been  translated  into  a  large  number  of  national 
languages  (vid.  the  genem  and  special  articles 
on  translations,  as  also  the  text-books  on  the  in- 
troduction to  the  N.  T.).  In  fact,  tiie  desire  te 
translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  vemaonlar  of 
the  people,  is  in  full  accordance  witii  the  ezho^ 
tations  of  the  teachers  of  this  period,  to  read 
the  Bible.  In  this  thej  acted  conformably  ta 
John  5 :  39  to  Acts  17  :  11,  as  also  to  the  prece- 
dent of  the  apostles  in  addressing  their  epistles 
to  the  congregations.    Vid.  AmmM,  Dr.  (th( 
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Jwueniat),  de  la  Itet.  de  Veerit.  tainie,  in  the 
8tb  pArt  of  his  work',  against  another  Catholic 
theologian,  who  bad  written  ajrainit  the  reading 
of  the  Bibl*  by  the  laity.    Uegdmeyer,  Gescb. 
dM  Btbelverbotea,  1783.    Leander  van  E»»,  Aus- 
(&ge  aus  den  h.  Yaet.  u.   and.   Lehrd.  Kath. 
Kijcbe  lib.   das   nothwend.  a.  nUtzl.  Bibelle- 
MD,  1808,  181«.     The  tame,  Ton  derVortreff. 
liohk,  der  Bibel  ala  Volkeachrift,  a.  tod.  dem 
Notien,    walcben    man    tod    ibrer    Yerbreit. 
erwarten  knnn,  1814.    Referring  the  reader  to 
these  worka,  Mveral  points  only  are  left  for  us 
to  dwell  npon.     Althoogh  as  early  as  the  2d 
eentory  tbe  Bible  was  fearfally  abused  by  the 
Qnostics,  although  by  a  far-fetched  exegesis  they 
sncceeded  in  exuaotine  tbeir  anticbristian  sys- 
tem  from  tbe  Bible,  and  althoogb  tbe  teachers  of 
the  Church  urged  a  close  adherence  to  oral  tra- 
ction, the  laUer  were,  nevertheless,  far  from 
forbidding  the  readine  of  the  Bible  to  the  laity ; 
Bor  did  tOBj  commend  to  them  merely  to  listen 
to  the  lessons  read  in  the  obarohes.    Pampbilus 
the  martyr,  friend  of  Easebius  of  Caesarea,  had 
always  about  him  a  number  of  copies  of  sepa- 
Tate  parte  of  the  Bible,  which  he  presented  to 
those  who  had  a  desire  for  tbe  word  of  0_od.> 
Jerome  advises  Qaudentius  to  require  bis  little 
dsaghter  first  to  commit  the  Psalms  to  memory, 
and  afterwards  to  read  the  gospels,  epistles,  and 
prophet*.    The  same  urges  Demetrius  to  set 
apart  certMn  hours  of  the  day  for  reading  the 
Bible.    Qwgory  I.,  in  chiding  Theodore,  the 
abbot,  for  neglecting  to  read  daily  some  of  tbe 
words  of  bU  Saviour,  quotes  tbe  example  of  a 
palsied  layman,  who,  though  unable  to  read, 
purchased  a  BiUe,  and  bad  others  to  rend  for 
mm  so  often,  tiiat  he  knew  almost  the  whole  of 
it  by  memory.    In  this  tbe  fathers  acted  on  the 
tssomptioa  that  the  Bible,  though  of  an&thom- 
aUe  depUt,  was,  nevertheless,  well  adapted  as  a 
book  for  the  people.    Auguitine,  de  Oiu,  a.i  Mt. 
Kb.  V.  0.  3,  dwens  on  the  fact  that  tbe  Scrip- 
tares,  affording  matter  of  thought  to  the  pro- 
fonndest  min£,  at  the  same  time    furnish  chil- 
dren their  proper  food,  and  in  his  56th  sermo 
de  temp,  laments  tbe  fact  that  so  man^  were 
without  the  Bible,  though  copies  of  it  might  be 
obtained  evarywhere.    Gregory  I.,  in  a  letter  to 
Leander,  Arobb.  of  Seville,  compares  the  Sorip- 
tnres  to  a  river,  which  in  some  places  is  so 
shallow  that  it  might  be  waded  by  a  camel,  and 
in  others  m  deep  that  an  elephant  might  be 
drowned  in  it.    In  bis  ISth  humily  on  Ezekiel 
he  commands  tbe  reading  of  tbe  Bible  to  all  lay- 
men.   Th«  first  impulse  to  restrict  the  reading 
of  &e  Bible  to  the  clergy  and  monks  was  given 
hj  the  iMty  itself.    In  tbe  3d  homily  on  tbe 
history  of  Latams,  Oregory  says,  "For  this 
leason  I  am  wont  to  announce  to  you  in  ad- 
vance the  subject  of  my  future  sermons,  that 
yoQ  may  in  the  meantime  take  tbe  Bible  and 
tefleet  lupen  tbe  whole  subject,  and  thus  prepare 
jotti  mind  properly  to  listen  to  what  is  to  be 
■pokenu    I  export  yon,  that  not  merely  here  (in 
the  Cbarchl  ye  be  attentive  to  what  is  preached, 
bat  that  auo  in  your  booses  ye  occupy  your- 
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selves  with   At  reading   of  the  Holv  Scrip* 
tures.    Let  no  one  plead  that  silly  and  absurd 
excuse :  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  read  the 
Scriptures ;  this  belongs  to  those  who  have  re- 
nounced the  world,  who  are  stationed  upon  the 
bill-tops,  and  whose  life  is  occupied  in  such 
matters.    Do  von  plead  that  it  is  not  your  busi« 
ness  to  read  the  Scriptures,  beoanseyon  are  die* 
tracted  with  innumerable  cares  ?    For  this  very 
reason  it  is  more  yours,  than  that  of  the  monks.'' 
The  excuse  for  not  reading  the  Scriptures  on 
account  of  not  understanding  them,  he  calls  a 
mere  pretence  and  cloak  for  indolence.    So  faf 
from  attributing  tbe  rise  of  heresies  to  tbe  read* 
ing  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  be  rather  attri- 
butes it  to  the  opposite.    With  this,  however, 
we  would  not  deny  that  in  tbe  patristic  nee  the 
authority  of  tradition  and  of  the  councils  waa 
strongly  urged :  but  this  was  done,  in  childlike 
simplicity.    They  never  thought  of  withholding 
the  Bible  from  the  people  on  account  of  the  many 
existing  heresies,  eacb  of  which  interpreted  the 
Bible  differently  from  tbe  others.     In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  also,  amon|i;  the  Romanic  and  Germanio 
nations,  we  meet  with  no  prohibition  of  the  Bi- 
ble for  a  considerably  period,  perhaps  because  the 
laity,  being  rude  and  uneducated,  were  unable 
to  read  it.     Of  course  it  can  be  no  reproach  to 
the  Romish  Church,  that  she  had  a  bard  soil  to 
cultivate :    she   may,  however,  be  justly  re- 
proached with  the  fact,  that  she  was  so  little 
concerned  to  render  the  Bible  accessible  to  tbe 
people  in  their  own  languAge.    The  hierarchi- 
cal spirit  also  soon  tooK  bold  of  tbe  matter. 
Whilst  John  VIII.,  in  bis  ep.  247,  ad  Sfentop. 
com.,  in  880,  had  yet  permitted  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  in  publio  worship,   Gregory  YII. 
deemed  it  inadmissible  and  exceedingly  offen- 
sive, and  says,  that  it  bad  pleased  God  that  the 
Scriptures  should  remain   unknown   at    some 
places  (meaning  such  where  the  Latin  was  not 
understood),  lest  by  being  open  to  all  it  might 
perhaps  fall  into  contempt ;  or  being  wrongly 
understood,  might  lead  the  people  into  error 
(ep.  Greg.  VII.  to  Duke  Wrateslaw  of  Bohemia, 
1080,  ep.  lib.  YII.,  ep.  11).    It  is  evident  from 
this  that  the  extinction  of  tbe  Latin  language, 
and  tbe  consequent  unintelligibility  of  the  pub- 
lic prayers,  as  also  of  tbe  Sacred  Scriptures,  was 
a  welcome  auxiliary  to  the  hierarchic  spirit. 
Matters  assumed  their  worst  turn  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  reactions  against  Roman 
Catholicism  among  the  Romanic  nations  in  the 
12th  century.    A  characteristic  feature  of  these 
opponents  of  the  dominant  Church  was,  their 
appeal  to  tbe  Scriptures,  the  translation  of  them 
into  the  vernacular,  and  the  dissemination  of 
them  among  the  people.    This  was  virtually,  on 
the  one  bond,  an  attempt  to  break  through  the 
plans  of  tbe  hierarchy,  and  retom  to  direct  com- 
munion with  Christ  and  the  apostolic  age ;  on  the 
other,  a  rejection  of  Catholic  doctrines,  which  was 
carried  by  tbe  Cathari  even  to  the  denial  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  but  was  re- 
stricted among  the  Waldenses  within  narrower 
bounds.     Tbe  prejudice  thus  arose,  that  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity  was  a  main 
source  of  heresy;  a  prejudice,  however,^  resting 
upon  the  most  superficial  observation,  since  the 
Cwtbari,  whose  case  alone  ia  of  weight  here, 
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derived  only  those  of  their  peonliarltiee  whiob 
were  Christian  from  the  Scriptares.  But  Ro- 
uieh  .priests,  being  either  wholly^  ignonuit  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  better  versed  in  syllogisms 
and  scholasticism,  vrere  nnable  to  expose 
those  subtle  interpretations  by  means  of 
\rhich  the  Cathari  intruded  their  anticbrisdaa 
system  upon  the  Bible.  A  more  oooveiuent 
method  of  refutation  was  consequently  em- 
ployed. In  1199,  Innocent  III.,  in  his  ep.  ad 
univ.  Christ,  tarn  in  urbe  Metensi  quam  ejus 
dioec.  const.,  ep.  lib.  II.',  ep.  141,  seems  yet  to 
express  himself  with  mildness  conoeming  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  nor,  in  gene- 
ral, does  he  think  it  censnrai^le,  that  the  Ituty 
should  desire  to  understand  the  Scriptures. 
Nevertheless,  after  mentioning  that  the  matter 
of  the  Bible  is  so  profound  that  even  the  wise 
and  learned  cannot  fathom  it,  he  refers  to  the 
statute  of  the  0.  T.,  that  the  animal  which  had 
touched  Mount  Sinai  should  be  stoned  to  death. 
After  this,  however,  the  hierarchic  tendency 
niade  such  rapid  progress,  and  entertuned  espe- 
cially such  an  aversion  to  every  transfer  of  reli- 
gious things  into  the  vernacular,  that,  in  1229, 
Uie  CouncU  of  Toulouse  issued  an  interdict  for- 
bidding laymen  to  possess  the  Scriptures  of  the 
0.  and  N.  T.,  except,  as  is  further  sud,  any  one 
should  desire  to  possess  the  Psalter,  the  bre- 
viary, or  the  canonical  hours  of  the  holy  virgin, 
tor  purposes  of  devotion.  To  possess  such  books, 
translated  into  the  vemaoular,  is,  however, 
strictly  forbidden.  The  Council  of  Tarracona, 
in  1234,  commands  that  Romanio  versions  of 
the  Bible  should,  within  eight  days  from  the 
publication  of  the  order,  be  brought  to  the 
Mshop  in  order  to  be  burned ;  and  whoever 
failed  to  do  so,  whether  priest  or  layman,  would 
thus  render  himself  suspected  of  heresy.  Sub- 
sequent reformatory  movements  appealed  like- 
wise to  the  Scriptures,  and  sought  to  make 
them  accessible  to  the  people,  and  thus  called 
forth  new  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy.  The  Council  of  Oxford,  1408,  de- 
creed that  no  one  shoul^  translate  a  text  of  the 
Bible  into  the  vemaoular  withoat  the  consent 
of  his  bishop  or  a  provincial  Synod.  Gerson, 
Who  was  personally  cognizant  of  the  Hussite 
movement,  declared  himself  as  opposed  to  the 
general  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity ;  that 
&e  latter  should  be  content,  for  private  use, 
with  the  historical  and  ethical  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  extracts,  selected  on  this 
principle,  should  be  placed  in  their  hands  (Lect. 
alt.  oontr.  van,  cnriosit  Consideratio  IX,  in  the 
works  of  Qerson  by  Bupin,  tom.  I.  p.  105). 
Zealots  pronounced,  with  the  Council  of  Tou- 
louse, against  every  translation  of  religious 
books  into  the  vernacular:  thus,  e.  g.  Jno. 
Bush,  in  opposition  to  the  labors  of  the  Broth- 
ers of  the  Common  Life  (Oieseler,  E.  H.  III.  3, 
{  141).  Berthold,  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
issued  a  prohibition  of  the  publication  of  trans- 
lations into  German  of  religious  books  in  gene- 
ral (1468).  He  savs,  that  the  dissemination 
among  the  people  of  religious  works  in  the  ver- 
nacular, would  result  in  a  profanation  of  sacred 
things ;  that  the  German  language  was  inca- 
pable of  expressing  the  deep  truths  of  religion, 
and  that  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  ooold  not 


ondentsiBd  Ule  SetiptuTes.    He,  therelbre,  ftro- 
hibite  the  printing  of  all  German  translations,' 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  certain  cornmis. 
saries,  under  penalty  of  excommnnieation  (Qie-- 
seler,  as  above,  {  146).    It  is  evident,  however,' 
from  the  very  words  of  the  arohbishop,  tirat  fab 
opposition  wag  not  so  much  to  ineorreet  trans' 
lationa,  as  to  translntions  in  general.   Notwith' 
standing  this,  editions  of  Bible-taranslatioDsiBnI< 
tiplied  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  latter  bslf  - 
of  the  15th  century,  and  especially  in  tiie  Ger-' 
man  language.    They  were  all  surpassed,  bow; 
ever,  both  in  value  and  its  eonsequenees  and 
success  among  the  people,  by  tiie  translation  of 
Luther.    The  Chnreh  would  not,  of  eonne,  tf 
main  indifferent  and  inactive  in  view  of  this 
new  and  powerfhl  movement,  which  threatened 
to  lift  it  from  its  rustr  hinges.    Bat  whilst  on 
the  one  side,  the  translation  of  Luther  was  pnh' 
hibited,  it,  on  another  side,  fcmnd  its  way  in  a 
modified  form,  and  nnder  a  diftrent  name  (that 
of  Emser),  among  the  Catholics  of  Qtnamj.' 
It  was  a  two-fold  victory  of  the  Refermstion' 
over  the  Romish  Choroh,  and  it  almost  seemed, 
as  if,  in  this  respect  at  least,  the  Choroh  woald 
be  carried  along  with  tiie  Kefbrmatorv  move* 
ment.    Erasmus,  in  the  prefiiee  to  hit  Para-' 
phrase  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  French  tbeologisn, 
Claude  d'Espenoe,  defended  and  recommended 
with  much  warmth  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by 
the  laity.     A  Spanish  theoloeian,  who  stood' 
high  in  the  favor  of  Charles  v.,  wrote  a  sepa- 
rate work  in  which  he  refuted  the  Rombh  sien-' 
ment  agunst  it.    Bat  prohibitory  measures  &a 
conld  not  fsil  to  make  their  appearance.    Tha 
Council  of  Trent  opened  the  way  bv  the  tea 
rules  which  it  estaolished  for  the  mda  lUr,' 
prohib.,  to  wbieh  Pius  IV.,  in  1564,  eaye  hi«- 
sanction.    In  the  3d  rale  the  reading  of  hereti- 
cal translations  of  the  O.  T.  is  granted  to  pioaf . 
and  learned  men,  on  condition,  however,  of  a 
permission  given  by  the  diocesan  bishop.    The 
reading  of  such  translations  of  the  if .  T.  is, 
however,  granted  to  no  one.    In  the  4th  nils' 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  u 
being  in  general  more  injurious  than  profitable, 
is  allowed  only  on  a  written  certifteate  of  pe^ 
mission,  which  is  to  be  granted  by  the  pastdr  or 
confessor  only  to  such,  of  whom  they  are  well 
assured  that  such  reading  will  not  be  to  theil 
injury,  but  to  their  inerease  in  faith  and  piety, 
and  then  only  approved  Romish  trantlationa^ ' 
which  also  can  be  sold  by  booksellers  only  by. 
the  permission  of  the  bishop.    These  mtosnref ' 
remind  us  of  tiie  words  of  Cardinal  Hosies,  that; 
to  place  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  laity 
was  the  same  as  casting  pearis  before  swind. 
They  remained    ever  afterwards  the  prevail* 
ing  rule  of  a«ti<m.    Gregory  XT.  and  Orban 
Vtll.  only  added  to  them,  that  renarin  from 
the  Church  Fathete  should  be  appended  to  the 
text,  in  order  tiiat  no  doubt  whatever  might  re- 
main ooneeming  the  sense  received  by  the 
Church  (rid.  Maens(^er-C<$ln,  Lehrb.  der  Dog- ' 
mengesh.  II.  2,  p.  268,  etc.).    Jansenism,  toe 
Protestant  element  of  which  'was  shown  in  its 
leaning  to  the  Scriptures,  occasioned  a  renewal 
of  these  measures  with  increased  ri^.    Tb< 
men  of  Port-Royal  nourished  their  minds  from 
thie  Holy  Scriptures.    One  of  them,  gave  a  BtW 
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tniMlatioo  of  the  BiUe;  hia  motto  ma,  that 
with  the  Bible  he  ooald  live  oontentedly  aoy- 
where.  The  labors  of  Amanld,  of  whom  Racine, 
ilk  his  nistory  of  Port-Rojal,  says,  that  be  dailr 
majed  to  his  rosary,  we  have  already  mentioned, 
llie  enlightened  and  bighly-cultiTated  Fenelon, 
on  the  other  band,  thought  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  by  the  laity  of  very  doobtful  propriety,  and 
expressed  himself  against  it,  urging  among  other 
reasons  that  the  qaarrel  between  Paiu  and 
Peter  might  easily  give  offence.  The  Jansenist 
moTement  originated  the  N.  T.  of  Father  Qtie»- 
nd  (U  nov.  ntt.  enfrang.  av.  da  reflex,  mor. 
etc.,  Paris,  1699),  The  principles  eonoemiog 
tiie  reading  of  the  Bible,  which  the  anthor  inter- 
woTe  with  his  comments,  were  certainly  calca- 
lated  in  the  highest  degree  to  inspire  the  Roman 
Chorgh  with  terror ;  for  he  was  so  bold  as  to 
teach  that  the  Bible  had  been  given  for  all 
Christians,  that  it  was  profitable,  ay,  necessary 
to  them :  that  it  was  dangwoos  to  withheld  it 
from  them :  that  its  obscurity  was  no  soffioient 
leason  for  its  prohibition:  that  the  Sunday 
ahould  be  sanctified  bv  the  word  of  Ood :  that 
this  was  the  milk,  whioh  nourished  the  faithful : 
that  to  withold  it. from  them,  was  the  same  as 
dosing  the  lips  of  Christ  against  them,  as  robbing 
the  children  of  the  light,  and  placing  them  under 
a  kind  of  interdict.  Ifsoch  principles  should  gain 
oonnd  and  be  amalgamated  with  other  Jaosen- 
in  doctrines ;  if  the  numerous  outwardly  con- 
Terted  Protestants,  whose  return  to  the  Romish 
Church  bad  been  facilitated  by  the  permission 
to  read  the  Bible,  should  remain  true  to  the 
latter,  and  in  this  sense  exert  their  influence 
npon  their  former  brethren ;  then  certainly  the 
Biomish  Church  was  in  a  precarious  dilemma, 
and  the  heresy  which  bad  been  regarded  as 
aappressed,  arose  more  threatening  than  ever 
before.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  notorious 
Bull  or  Constitution,  called  Vhigenittu  of  Cle- 
ment XI.  (given  by  Ilorduin,  Labbeus  and  Cos- 
aart,  Extracts  by  He^lmeier).  Althonj^h  it 
excited  such  deep  indignation  and  Opposition, 
that  it  was  openly  dended  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  it  nevertheless  can  searoely  be  said  that 
it  expresses  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  and  intends  merely 
that  the  principle  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
abonld  not  be  established  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  has  been  done  by  Quesnel,  and  in  this 
■ease  his  above-mentioned  theses  are  r^eoted 
(in  the  proposit.  79-85).  After  this  time  a 
xoilder  atmosphere  prevailed  in  the  Church, 
to  which  the  spread  of  Jansenist  principles 
gave  material  assistance.  In  1782  the  Arobb. 
of  Salzburg  in  a  pastoral  letter  recommended  to 
*  his  diocesans  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  appeal- 
ing for  this  purpose  to  Sie  example  of  Joseph 
HT  Even  Pius  YI.  wrote  to  Abbot  Marian, 
afterwards  Archb.  of  Florence:  "Thou  doest 
well  in  exhorting  the  faithful  to  the  reading  of 
the  divine  word ;  for  it  is  the  pnrest  foonfaun, 
vhich  should  be  open  to  all  believers,  in  order 
that  they  may  draw  thence  parity  of  monils 
and  of  faith.'*  The  wide-spread  activity  of 
Bible  societies  in  the  19tb  century  and  ite  re- 
nltf  called  forth  new  measures  of  oppositioo. 
From  this  have  originated  the  measures  of  Pius 
Vn.  1816,  of  Leo  ICII.  1824,  of  Orjgory  XTL 


1832,  i^hist  the  dissemination  of  Protesfanl' 
Bibles,  m  whioh  coarse  Pins  IX.  has  also  fol-' 
low^ ;  with  regard  to  all  which  it  must,  bow^- 
ever,  be  observra,  that  no  absolute  prohibition* 
against  reading  the  Bible  are  intended.    These' 

S>pes  have  also  been  followed  by  the  Romish 
ishope  in  their  mandates  to  their  diocesans. 
The  Bishop  of  Ghent,  in  n  mandate  in  1837, 
even  placed  the  dissemination  of  the  Protestant' 
Bible  on  a  level  with  the  most  abhorrent  agen' 
oies  of  popular  seduction.  No  just  censure  can 
be  attached  to  the  Church  for  allowing  only  snchr 
Bibles  as  she  herself  has  approved,  and  thus 
far  these  prohibitions  are  not  without  a  certain 
relative  right.  But  if  it  is  remembered  that  tho 
Protestant  Bible  allows  no  adulteration  of  Scrip- 
tural truth,  and  that  Romish  theologians,  as  also 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Wetser  and  'Welte,  have  up 
to  this  day  failed  to  give  proof  of  it,  and'-that 
moreover  the  Romish  Church  takes  little  pains 
to  scatter  the  Bible  among  the  people,  it  will  be 
evident  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  concern  with 
her,  and  that  these  prohibitions  of  I^rotestant 
Bibles  are  equally  aimed  against  the  dissemina* 
tion  of  Bibles  in  general.  We  gladlv  admit,  on 
the  other  band,  that  there  are  Romish  Bishops 
who  encourage  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  m 
translations  approved  by  the  Cbnreh.  Suob 
efforts  have  originated  in  Germany  the  transla- 
tion of  Leander  v.  Ess,  famished  with  epieoo- 
pal  approbation  and  recommendations.  Henoo 
also  have  appeared  in  the  earlier  decennia  of  our 
century,  besides  the  above  work  of  van  Ess, 
several  tracts  recommending  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  laity.  Our  investigation- 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  although  a 
change  for  the  worse  has  taken  place  in  the  R.' 
Church,  compared  with  its  eariier  ages,  yet  the 
better  spirit  oas  not  been  wholly  extinguished.- 
So  macn  at  least  is  certain,  that  that  Church, 
in  her  ofBcial  acts,  recognises  no  obligation' 
on  the  part  of  the  laity  to  derive  edification  from 
the  reading  of  the  divine  word ;  she  admits  no 
necessity  for  such  reading,  but  only  a  certain' 
utility,  limited  within  narrow  bounds.  So  much 
also  is  admitted,  with  a  landable  candor,  by  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Wetzer  and  Welte.  To  admit 
such  an  obligation  to  read  the  Bible  would  be 
diametrioaUy  opposed  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  R.  Catholic  Church,  to  her  apprehen- 
sion of  the  relation  of  the  believer  and  Christ, 
as  also  that  of  the  oonrse  of  history,  from  the 
era  of  the  closing  of  the  Biblical  canon.  The  R. 
Catholic  Ohnroh  must  admit  the  fact,  that  many 
of  her  elements  are  not  contained  in  the  Bible ; 
and  this  admission  she  may  make  in  virtue  of 
her  ruling  principle,  without  being  thereby 
forced  to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  latter :  for  the 
Biblical  canon  is  to  her  in  many  respects  rather 
a  starting-point,  than  a  source,  norm  and  crite- 
rion of  reugions  truth,  and  she  must  fsar  lest,  by 
S'ving  nnrestrained  freedom  in  the  reading  of  ' 
e  Bible,  its  relation  to  the  Chnreh  and  the 
dev^pment  of  the  latter  since  the  age  of  the 
apoetles  shoald  be  inverted.  Consequently  she 
must  maintain  her  right  of  giving  a  special 
permission  in  the  case,  and  this  permission 
must  be  so  caiefolly  guarded,  that  she  may  still 
preeerve  her  consisteney,  if  in  certain  oases  she  ' 
should  isme  a  ■trictprohiUtioD;  soaoon,  namely, 
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M  abo  ^Uwwren  that  the  laity  apprebnida  die 
relation  of  Biblical  trnth  to  the  Chnroh  ia  the 
Protestant  eenee.  Hence  the  bishop  or  priest, 
vho  dosanot  enooarage  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
eren  in  translations  approved  by  the  Ohureh, 
never  draws  upon  himself  the  displeasnre  of  his 
■nperiors.  Such  a  case  has  never  occnrred,  bnt 
far  more  frequently  the  opposite,  as  also  the 
other  one,  that,  whoever  opposes  certain  mecha- 
nical devotional  exercises,  and  leads  away  atten- 
tion from  the  saints  unto  Christ,  from  dead 
vorks  to  a  living  and  life-Kiving  faith,  incurs 
tiie  suspicion  of  heresy.  It  is  chaiactMistio 
that  the  Romish  Church,  which  is  so  liberal  in 
granting  indulgences  for  every  possible  case, 
for  the  most  trifling  exercises,  for  pilgrimages  to 
the  holy  coat,  for  fraternities  of  the  rosary  and 
■capulary,  and  such  like  things,  has  never,  so 
far  as  we  know,  granted  indulgences,  for  even  a 
Bingle  day,  for  such  as  have  sought  edification 
from  the  word  of  Qod,  even  in  approved  trans- 
lations. May  not  this  be  an  unconscious  admis- 
sion that  the  system  of  indulgences  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures  do  not  harmonise.  It  seems 
■urprising,  too,  that  the  Romish  Church,  which 
baa  suffered  so  many  a  superstition,  as  if  she 
apprehended  no  danger  to  the  soul  from  thence, 
ia,  nevsrtbeleaa,  so  caatious  and  fearful  as  re- 
gards the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  apprehends 
■nob  immense  danger  to  believing  souls  from 
the  reading  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  although 
she  has  not  yet  been  able  to  detect  in  it  any 
corruption  of  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 
Since  the  age  of  Augastine  she  has  suffered  so 
many  things,  which  she  herself  regards  as 
wrong  («p.  ai  Jamtarium:  eecUsia  Dei,  inter 
muUam  paleam  nudtaque  cudnia  ooniiiitUar 
mvUa  iolerat,  et  (amen  quae  suM  contra  Jidem  et 
bonam  viiam,  non  approbat-  -Mivd  est  quod 
doeetmu,  aliud  quod  auttinemws,  etc.),  and  yet 
■he  is  ao  ready  to  deal  lusty  blows  agtunst  the 
reading  of  the  Bible ;  for  this  seems  to  endanger 
ber  pnndple  more,  than  the  most  frantic  auper- 
•tition.  There  are  many  R.  Catholics,  of  course, 
who  regard  this  as  Protestant  calumny,  and  who 
will  not  admit  that  their  Chnroh  does  not  favor 
the  reading  of  the  Bible.  But  the  practice  of 
the  Church  has  differed  widely  in   different 

S laces  and  countries.  At  one  place  the  Bible 
I  known  to  the  people  scarcely  by  name ;  at 
another,  there  are  upright  bishops  and  priests, 
who  do  as  much  as  tbar  Chnrcn  allows  them. 
These,  of  course,  are  soon  superseded  by  others, 
who  follow  quite  a  different  course  with  impu- 
nity. This  brines  us  back  to  the  remark  with 
which  we  started,  that  in  the  Romish  Church 
these  is  a  great  diversity  of  tendencies,  which, 
either  vpenly  or  in  secret,  are  waiting  the  day 
.of  redemption.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
,that  rationalism  baa  endeavored  to  establish  in 
the  Protestant  Church  a  tendency  similar  to 
that  in  the  B.  Catholic  Semler  has  remiurked  in 
various  places  in  his  paraphrases  upon  the  apoe- 
tolio  epistles  and  his  prefaces  to  them,  as  also 
in  his  de  aittiq.  eccl.  ttatu  comment.,  that  the 
Holy  Soriptures  were  really  intended  for  the 
teaoners  only,  that  the  primitive  Church  had 
allowed  no  general  use  of  them,  and  had  espe- 
dally  withheld  them  from  the  catechumens.  In 
•  similar  way,  Letting,  in  bis  osKMMrfa,  1778, 


and  in  his  theses  ftma  church  history.  Bays  that 
the  congregations  had  to  be  contented  with  tra* 
dition.  Both  of  them  wished  the  reading  ef  the 
Bible  to  be  regarded  as  unessential'  and  nnne. 
eesSary  t6  the  people.  C.  W.  Fr.  Waloh  wrots 
against  them  his  Krit  Untersuch.  vom  Gebr. 
der  heil.  Schr.  nnter  den  alt  Christ,  in  den 
ersten  drei  Jahrh.,  1779.  Similar  views  bare 
also  been  expressed  in  various  writings  in  tba 
19tb  century,  which  have  not  remained  unan- 
swered. Special  attention  was  drawn  by  the 
work  of  ¥vrd.  Ddbrtusk,  Ph.  Melanchthon,  def 
Qlanbenslehrer,  a  "repristination"  of  the  pria- 
ciples  of  Semler  and  Lessing,  against  which 
Sack,  Luecke,  and  NUsch  arose:  fiber  Sfhrift- 
auslegung  und  Olaubensregel.  Drei  theol.  Send- 
schreiben  an  Fr.  DelbrQck,  1826,  iu  which  it 
was  clearly  demonstrated  that  their  appeal  to 
tradition  by  no  means  prevented  the  teacners  of 
the  Church  from  referring  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  the  two  went  band  in  hand.  For  the  lite- 
rature on  this  subject,  consult  MttMcher-Codn, 
n.  2. 276-278.  Etnzoa.—Reineeke. 

Bible  SocivtiM.— n«  British  and  Foreig» 
Bible  Society  was  founded  in  London  on  March 
7th,  1804.  Other  B0cietie8,partly,  or  exoluBiTely, 
devoted  to  the  spread  of  the  Bible,  were  of  eai> 
lier  date.  1),  The  8.  for  Promoting  ChritiicM 
Knowledge  (1698),  in  the  oldest.  Its  object  was 
the  establishment  of  Free  Schools,  the  spread  of 
the  Bible,  Common  Prayer-book  and  Tracts,  and 
Missions  among  the  heathen,  especially  in  E. 
India.  It  published  the  Bible  in  four  languagM, . 
English,  Welsh,  Manks,  and  Arabic.  Out  of 
this  S.  sprang,  2),  The  S.for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospd  in  Foreign  Paris  (1701),  which  fur- 
nished British  colonies,  especially  in  America, 
with  Missionaries,  Teachers,  Bibles,  Prayer- 
books,  and  Tracts.  In  Scotland,  3),  a  5.  fir 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  was  formed  in 
1709,  which  supplied  the  Highlands  and  adjv 
cent  islands,  and  a  part  of  N.  America  with 
Evangelists,  devotional  books,  and  Gaelic  Biblef. 
4),  The  S.for  Promoting  Rel.  Knowledge  among 
the  i%or  was  founded  in  1750,  and,  5),  The  BiMt 
S.,  afterwards  called  Naxxd  and  Military  BiNe 
8.,  in  1780.  6),  The  S.for  the  Sujmort  and  Ei- 
couragtment  of  Sunday  Schools  (1785),  distri- 
buted Bibles  gratuitously  in  the  S.  S.of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  In  Dublin,  Ireland,  also,  7), 
The  Ass.  fair  Diseountenancing  Vice  and  Promot' 
ing  the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  the  ChrisiiM 
Religion  was  founded  in  1792,  and  engaeed  in 
spreading  Bibles  among  the  poor.  And  eren 
8),  a  French  Bib.  S.  was  formed  in  the  same 
year,  for  the  publication  of  a  French  edition  of 
the  Scriptures.  But  the  times  being  unfavorable 
the  scheme  was  frustiated,  and  the  money  ap- 
plied to  Ireland. — Although  there  was  no  laok 
of  Societies,  they  were  unable  to  meet  the  many 
demands  made  upon  them.  In  Wales,  espe- 
cially, the  destitution  of  Bibles  was ^very  great, 
Thomas  Charles,  a  clergyman  of  Bala,  Merioneth, 
who  had  been  preaching  through  Wules  for  20 
years,  started  travelling  schools,  and  awakened  a 
great  interest  in  the  Bible.  Children  and  adults , 
vied  with  each  other  in  committing  passages  to 
memory.  But  many  had  to  go  miles  to  obtain 
a  copy  for  a  short  time.  Every  eflbrt  was  made 
to  induce  the  S.  for  Promoting  Chr.  Kn.  to  pob- 
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Eili  s  new  edidon  of  Welsh  Bibles.    It  was  not 

ao^  1796  that  10,000  copies  were  issued,  which 
were  soon  taken.    The  urgent  call  for  another 
edition  was  disregarded ;  an  effort  to  secare  it 
by  subscription  aXio  fuled.    Then  Charles  went 
to  London   himself   (Deo.,  1802|,  where    the 
tboagbt  struck  him  of  establishing  a  special 
Bible  S.  for  Wales.    He  stated  his  plan  to  his 
friend  Tarn,  who  introdaoed  him  to  the  Ezeeu- 
tire  Com.  of  the  Tract  S.,  to  whom  he  described 
in  lowing  words  the  Bible  destitution  of  Wales. 
Si*  account  made  a  deep  impression,  especially 
npon  Joixph  Hughes,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  one 
of  the  SecreUries  of  the  Tr.  S.,  "  Certainly," 
itidhe,  "such  a  Society  might  be  formed;  and 
if  for  Wales,  why  not  for  £e  World?"    Thus 
tiM  grand  idea  of  a  universal  Bib.  S.  originated. 
The  next  thing  was  to  awaken  sympathy  for  the 
project,  and  to  gather  definite  information  as  to 
eiisdng  destitations  at  home  and  abroad.    For 
the  latter  work  a  Qerman  clergyman,  Steinkopf, 
offered  his  services.    Hughea  published  a  call 
Jbr  a  meeting  in  which  the  plan  of  the  contem- 
plated society  was  sketched.    The  meeting  was 
neld  in  London  Tavern,  on  March  7, 1804,  about 
300  persons  bein^  present,  including  members 
of  all  denominations,  even  Quakers,  who  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  contemners  of  the 
Bible,  and  had  shunned  fellowship  with  other 
persuasions,  excepting  on  one  occasion — a  meet- 
ing for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Thus 
the  Bible  appeared  from  the  commencement  to 
be  a  bond  or  union  for  the  most  opposite  reli- 
gions parties.     Still  the  Episcopal  clergy  hesi- 
tated to  cooperate  with  Dissenters.   The  stirring 
ueoont,  however,  which  Steinkopf  gave  of  the 
Bible  destitution  of  the  continent,  overcame  the 
scruples  of  John  Owen,  and  led  him  to  regard 
the  Bible  Society  as  furnishing  the  best  means 
of  healing  the  distractions  of  vie  Church.    Ilis 
leal  earned  others,  who  were  hesitating,  with 
him,  and  in  a  subsequent  reference  to  the  day 
on  which  the    Society  was  founded,  be  says : 
"The  multitude  of  believers  were  of  one  heart 
•nd  one  mind."    A  Constitution  of  hastily  pre- 
Mied  rules  was  adopted,  an  Ex.  Com.  ot  36 
wnen  chosen,  and  £700  subscribed.     Soon 
afterwards  the  Ex.  Com.  elected,  as  secretaries, 
Bughes  and  Jotidh  Pratt,  Sec.  of  the  Church 
Miss.  S.,  whoee  place,  however,  was  taken,  a  few 
weeks  later,  by  Owen;  Steinkopf  ■waa  appointed 
for  the  foreign  field.  The  former  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  India,  Xord  Teignmouth,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent.   Bishop  Porteus  in  London,  who  took  the 
fiveliest  interest  in  the  movement,  had  proposed 
him.    Besides  Porteus,  the  Bishops  of  Durham, 
Exeter,  and  St.  David's,  and  other  influential  men, 
a*  Wilberforceaiii  Granville  iS/uirp,  joined  the  So- 
ciety. The  regulations  of  the  S.,  at  first  laid  down 
only  in  general  resolutions,  gradually  assumed 
a  more  definite  form.    Its  object  is  declared  to 
be  the  spread  of  the  Sacred  ^riptures,  without 
Bote  or  comment,  in  the  British  domain  in  the 
aothorited  version,  and  in  other  lands,  Christian, 
Hohammedan,  and  heathen.    The  management 
of  the  S.  is  entrusted  to  a  Com.  of  36  laymen, 
6  foreigners,  15  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  15  Dissenters.     The  o£Bcers  are,  a 
President,  V.  Pres.,  a  Treasurer,  and  Secreto- 

Clergymen  who  subscribe  have  a  seat  and 
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vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  Com.  Members  pay 
a  guinea  annually,  and  obtain  Bibles  at  a  re- 
duced price.  Auxiliary  8.  and  Bible  Associat, 
were  also  organized,  in  Wales  by  Charles,  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  b^  the  Presbyterians, 
and  simultaneously  (1806)  in  Birmingham  and 
London,  and,  through  Dr.  Valpy's  agency,  in 
Reading  in  1809.  This  plan  was  generally  fol- 
lowed, and  after  the  adoption  of  some  improve- 
ments suggested  by  R.  Philips,  proved  of  great 
advantage  to  the  parent  Society.  Its  income 
was  thus  increased,  universal  interest  was 
awakened,  and  the  labor  of  distribution  made 
easier.  The  Auxiliaries,  with  their  Branch  So- 
cieties, send  their  contributions  to  the  Parent 
S.,  and  may  receive  Bibles  and  Testaments  for 
half  the  amount  sent.  Each  city  or  district  is 
divided  into  sections,  which  are  explored  bv 
committees,  and  the  destitute  furnished  with 
Bibles  at  a  low  price.  Connected  with  the 
jBrancA«»  are  Bi6fe^««ocia<.,which  collect  smaller 
gams,  and  enable  the  pQor  to  puroha8e  Bibles- 
by  a  trifling  weekly  contribution.  These  S. 
were  primarily  under  the  direction  of  men.  In 
1814  Female  Associat.  were  formed,  which  ren- 
dered important  service,  and  also  Associat.  of 
sailors,  soldiers,  &o.,  and  even  of  children.  In 
1826  the  Bib.  S.  in  England  and  AVales  num- 
bered 249  Auxiliaries,  372  Branches,  1445  Asso- 
ciations, including  600  Female  Associat. — 160  in 
Scotland.  The  income  of  the  S.  rose  in  propor- 
tion: in  its  5th  year  £11.289,  in  the  10th, 
£87,216,  in  the  20th,  £97,718— about  the  half 
being  contributions,  and  the  rest  derived  from 
the  sale  of  books. 

In  its  home  operations  the  Society  songht  first 
of  all  to  suppIy^Wales,  and  for  this  purpose 
printed  20,00()  Welsh  Bibles,  and  5000  Testa- 
ments. The  recently  invented  process  of  stereo- 
typing fortunately  proved  or  great  service. 
When  the  first  load  of  Bibles  reached  Wales  in 
1806,  the  people  drew  it,  like  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  into  the  city  amid  great  rejoicing.  For 
the  Highlands  of  Scotiand,  of  whose  335,000 
inhabitants  scarcely  one-tenth  nnderstood  Eng- 
lish, the  Scotch  Society  published  an  improved 
Gaelio  Version  of  the  Bible.  In  England  not 
only  the  poor  were  supplied,  but  prisons,  hos- 
pitals, and  almshouses  in  London  and  through- 
out the  land,  as  well  as  S.  Schools,  especially  in 
Ireland.  Prisoners  of  war  were  also  remem- 
bered, of  whom,  in  1806,  there  were  30,000  in 
London.  For  their  use  Testaments  were 
printed  in  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish.  The 
Society  early  formed  connections  vritb  Foreign 
countries,  especially  with  Europe.  The  preva- 
lence of  war  may  seem  to  have  been  unpropi- 
tioos  for  these  movements,  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  Bible  destitution  was  deeplv  felt,  whilst 
the  great  poverty  of  the  people  maae  it  difficult 
to  relieve  it.  And  though  some  countries,  as 
Sweden  and  Holland,  at  first  thonght  they  had 
Bibles  enough,  the  offer  of  the  London  S.  to  aid 
in  distributing  Bibles  on  the  continent  was  ac- 
cepted. Thus  with  Germany,  although,  com- 
pared with  other  countries,  it  possessed  most 
Bibles.  The  Canstein  Bible  S.  had,  since  its 
establishment,  printed  and  circulated  3  millions 
of  Bibles  in  aifferent  languages.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  were  also  printed  in  many  other 
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places.  But  they  were  far  from  being  fonnd  in 
every  house,  were  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  poor,  and  in  many  districts  were  possessed 
by  but  few  persons.  The  destitution  in  Austria, 
as  reported  by  KiesUng,  a  merchant  in  Nurem- 
berg, led. to  the  establishment  of  the  Miiremberg 
Bible  S.  on  May  10, 1804.    In  this,  as  well  as  in 

Setting  up  a  stereotype  edition  of  the  German 
tible,  the  London  S.  cooperated.  The  friends 
of  the  Bible  in  Basel  attacned  themselves  to  this 
Society,  which  was  two  years  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Basel.  Of  course,  in  the  Romish  dis- 
tricts of  Germany  the  Bible  was  rarely  found. 
It  occasioned  the  greater  astonishment  to  receive 
B  letter  from  a  Romish  priest  in  South  Germany, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  joy  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bible  S.  in  London,  and  declared 
that  there  were  many  besides  himself  who 
favored  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  At  that 
time  a  ereat  change  bad  taken  place  in  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  At  the  head  of  the  evangelical 
movement  were  such  men  as  Baron  v.  Wessen- 
berg  and  Bishop  Saile/.  Wittmann,  Principal 
of  the  Priests'  Seminary  at  Regensburg,  estab- 
lished, in  1805,  a  Catholic  Bible  S.  in  £egens- 
hnrg.  Wittmann  even  translated  the  N.  T.  into 
German.  The  same  was  done  by  Priest  Goss- 
ner  of  Munich,  and  Prof.  Leander  v.  Ess  in  Mar- 
burg. These  translations  were  printed  by  the 
S.  of  Regensburg,  and  zealously  circulated. 
Sailer  commended  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures ; 
Wessenberg  said  he  would  make  every  effort  to 
have  each  Kimily  in  his  diocese  supplied  with  a 
Bible.  And  whilst  Wittmann  considered  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  the  best  defence 
against  infidelity,  Gossner  regarded  it  as  the 
best  means  of  uniting  Christians.  The  work 
prospered,  but  was  looked  upon  with  saspicion 
by  Rome.  By  a  Papal  Bull  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  was  first  prohibited  in  the  diocese  of 
Gnesen,  and  in  the  spring  of  1817  the  Regens- 
burg  8.  teas  abolished.  It  bad  published  nearly 
half  a  million  of  N.  T.  Gossner,  who  continued 
the  circulation  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  was 
driven  from  Munich.  Van  Ess  alone  could 
maintain  bis  position.  Powerfully  sustained  by 
the  British  Society,  he  continued  both  translat- 
ing and  circulating  the  Scriptures  until  1830, 
till  which  time  be  distributed  more  than  a  half 
million  N.  T.  The  Jkrlin  Bible  S.  was  founded 
Feb.  11, 1806,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Mo- 
ravian clergyman,  Jdnicke,  who  had  informed 
the  London  S.  of  the  great  lack  of  Bohemian 
Bibles.  The  London  S.  gave  a  large  sum  for 
the  printing  of  a  heavy  edition  of  Bohemian  and 
Polish  Bibles,  and  Lithuanian  N.  T.,  for  which 
purpose  a  Branch  S.  had  been  formed  in  Konigs- 
oerg.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Prussian  Bible 
S.  sprang  oat  of  the  Berlin  S.,  in  Aug.,  1814, 
under  royal  patronage,  that  a  proper  com- 
mencement was  made  with  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  throughout  the  kin^om.  Numerous 
aosiliaries  were  formed,  and  in  12  yean  above 
300,000  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  circnlated. 
But  the  largest  number  of  Societies  was  organ- 
ized after  1812.  During  that  year  the  Foreign 
S^retary  of  the  London  S.  visited  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  Switierland,  This  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Wortemberg  Bible  S.,  in  Feb., 
18^3,  which  become  one  of  tba  moat  fiourasldng 


in  Germany.  Steinkopf,  who  frequently  viaitsd' 
Germany,  Pinkerton,  nnd  others,  started  other 
societies ;  in  1814  in  Hanover,  Sajcony,  Ubeek, 
and  Hamburg ;  in  1815-  in  Bremen,  Sehleswig- 
Holstein  and  Braunschweig  ;  in  1816  in  Lanen- 
bnrg,  Rostock,  Lippe-Detmold  and  Frankfort; 
in  1817  in  £utin,Waldec,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt;- 
in  1818  in  Ilesse-Cassel,  Hanan,  Eisenach ;  in 
1820  in  Baden;  in  1821  in  Anhalt-Bembare, 
Dessau,  Weimar;  in  1825  in  Marburg.  In 
I\-e3btirg,  Hungary,  a  Society  was  formed  in 
1811,  but  after  a  few  years  was  abolished  by  a 
Papal  buU. 

Sviitzerland  kept  pace  with  Germany.  After 
the  transfer  of  the  Nuremberg  S.  to  Basel,  it- 
exhibited  great  activity.  A  cheap  edition  of  the 
German  Bible  was  published,  and  soon  after  a 
French  edition  for  Southern  France ;  then  a  Ro- 
maic version  was  begun,  and  in  1812  it  founded' 
an  association  in  Paris.     Steinkopfs  visit  in 

1812  led  to  the  formation  of  other  Societies :  one 
in  Zurich,  in  Sept.,  1812,  presided  over  by  An- 
tistes  Hess;  others  in  1813,  in  Sf.  Galltu  by 
Dean  Scherer,  in  CKiir  and  Sekq^haustn;  in 
1815  in  Aargau  and  Bern;  in  1819  in  Glanu; 
in  1814  for  French  Switzerland  by  Letade  in 
Lausanne  and  in  Geneva ;  in  1816  in  Kevfiha- 
iel,  and  in  La  Tour  for  the  Waldenses  of  Pied- 
mont, whose  poverty  rendered  foreign  aid  ne- 
cessary.— In  the  Netherlands  an  Auxiliary  8. 
was  formed  in  Amsterdam,  partly  to  eapply 
English  residents,  partly  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  Holland  Bible  S.     This  was  accomplished  ia 

1813  in  Rotterdam.  Numerous  branches  and 
associations,  and  a  Seamen's  S.  were  speedily 
formed.  —  In  France  the  first  response  to  the 
movement  was  given  in  Alsa^.  Oberlin  in 
Steinthal  formed  a  small  association  in  1804, 
which  for  several  years  was  the  centre  of  opera- 
tions in  France.  The  Strassbnrg  S.  was  founded 
in  1815  by  the  veteran  Dr.  BUssig.  Martin's 
version  was  printed  by  Encontre  in  Montauban, 
and  Chabrand  in  Toulouse;  Ostervald's  Tests-, 
ment  was  revised  by  the  Hungarian  clergyman, 
Lee,  and  stereotyped  in  Paris ;  likewise  Mattre 
de  Lacy's  Testament  for  the  R.  Catholics.  Bot 
not  until  Nov.,  1818,  was  permission  granted  by 
the  Minister  of  Police  to  found  a  Pnt.  Bible  S. 
in  Paris,  where  one  had  existed  already  in  the 
previous  century.  In  1820  Prof.  Kiefer,  then 
engaged  in  editing  the  Turkish  Bible,  was  ap- 
pointed agent  of  tne  British  S.  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible  among  R,  Catholics,  which' 
ofilce  he  filled  until  1833. 

Northern  Europe  presented  one  of  the  most 
important  fields  of  operation  for  the  Society. 
Two  Scotchmen,  /.  PaUrson  and  Ebenezer  Em- 
derson  went  to  Copenhagen  to  sail  thence  as 
missionaries  to  Tranqnebar.  The  plan  failed; 
but  the  Privy  Archivist,  Thorhdin,  directed  their 
attention  to  the  great  Bible  destitution  in  Ice- 
land. In  305  parishes  but  50  Bibles  were 
found.  A  laborious  effort  was  made  to  supply  . 
the  want  by  transcribing  them,  as  their  only 
press  was  out  of  order.  The  Scotchmen  made 
an  effectual  appeal  to  the  London  S.  Lord 
Teignmouth  offered  to  the  Bishop  of  Iceland  to 
bear  half  the  cost  of  printing  5000  Testaments. 
The  work  was  begun  in  Fuhnen  in  1806.  Only 
a  small  part  of  the  edition  wns  sent  to  ioelaa^ 
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H  die  war  between  England  and  Denmark  out 
efftbecommunioatioB.  When  Copenhagen  was 
itemed  the  warebonee  in  which  the  TestAmenta 
vera  stored  took  fire,  bnt  that  part  in  which  the 
books  lay  escaped  the  flames.  The  operations 
of  the  Society  ooald  not  be  resumed  in  Denmark 
■stil  1812.  Henderson  obtained  permission  of 
the  King  to  remain  in  Copenhagen,  to  complete 
the  printing  of  the  Icelandic  Bible,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  war,  have  free  communication 
with  England.  During  the  same  year  Steinkopf 
visited  Copenhagen,  and  with  the  help  of  Bishop 
Miinter  and  Henderson,  started  a  Danish  Bible 
&.  in  that  city,  which  obtained  royal  sanction 
and  support  on  Aug.  8,  1814.  When  the  Ice- 
landio  Bible  was  completed,  Henderson  took  it 
to  Iceland,  and  founded  there,  in  1815,  an  Ice- 
land Bible  S.  Returning  to  Copenhagen  he  en- 
gaged actively  in  establishing  auxiliaries  in  FUh- 
nen,  Jfttland,  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  amount- 
iBg  in  two  years  to  96.  Besides  the  Danish 
Bible,  this  Society  printed  the  N.  T.  in  port  in 
theFaroese  and  Carelian  languages.  In  Sweden 
Peterson  founded  the  Evangelical  S.  in  Stock- 
holm in  1800,  for  the  printing  and  oironlation 
of  IWts  and  Bibles.  Similar  S.  were  formed 
in  Wisby,  Oothenborg,  and  Westerils.  In  Qo- 
thenbnrg  Henderson  and  Steinkopf  started  one. 
Bat  it  was  through  the  zeal  of  trie  minister  of 
the  Swedish  embassy  in  London,  Dr.  Brunmark, 
who  travelled  through  Sweden  in  1813,  that  the 
Smediek  BibU  S.  was  founded  in  Stockholm, 
Jo^  6,  1814.  Previously  there  was  one  Bible 
to  80  persons.  Many  nobles,  especially  Duke 
Bosenblad,  and  bishops,  among  them  the  Arch- 
Ushop  of  Dpsala,  and  the  aged  Bishop  Wingard, 
the  Bishop  of  Lund,  and  the  Universities,  took 
earnest  hold  of  the  movement.  The  clergy  at 
the  Diet  recommended  it  by  a  circular.  Numer- 
ona  branches  were  formed.  In  Norway,  also,  a 
Sodety  was  formed  in  1816,  to  which  the  Crown- 
Prince  gave  a  large  donation.  From  Russia 
tpplicationa  to  the  London  S.  for  aid  were  first 
made  by  a  superintendent  in  Estbonia,  and  by 
the  Scotch  missionaries  in  Earass  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  A  closer  connection  was  effected  through 
FaUxson.  In  Finland  the  destitution  was  very 
gr^t.  Paterson  appealed  to  the  London  S., 
which  granted  £500  for  a  new  edition.  The 
Bishop  of  Finland,  as  well  as  the  Governor, 
aided  Paterson,  and  the  Czar  himself  made  an 
appropriation.  In  the  spring  of  1812  a  Bible  S. 
was  founded  in  Abo.  The  preparation  of  the 
Finnish  Bible  for  print,  and  the  prospects  held 
out,  led  Paterson  to  visit  PetersDnrg  in  1812, 
where  he  was  most  kindly  received  oy  Prince 
Oalizin,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship.  From 
Petersburg  ho  went  to  Moscow  to  confer  with 
PaikerUm,  who  had  left  Uie  Scotch  mission  in 
Karaas  on  aooount  of  ill  health,  and  taken  a 
school  in  Moscow,  where  be  was  also  employed 
bv  the  London  S.  to  form  a  Branch  in  Moscow. 
Tiie  burning  of  the  cit^  frustrated  the  plan. 
Bat  ia  Petersburg  Oalizin,  and  the  British  Am- 
bassador, Earl  Cathcart,  procured  a  ukase, 
dated  Jan.  19, 1813,  upon  the  authority  of  which 
a  £iUe  S.  for  persons  not  Greeks  was  formed  in 
i|M  presence  of  the  Greek  and  Romish  metropo- 
litans, and  many  nobles,  on  Jan.  23d,  Prince 
QaUdn  Residing.    The  Ciar  became  a  member, 


and  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  directed 
to  promote  the  cause.  In  1814  the  Society 
was  enlarged,  and  after  Sept.,  1819,  it  was 
called  the  Russian  Bible  S.  Branches  were 
established  in  Dorpat,  Mitau,  Riga,  Reval,  Mos- 
cow and  Saratoff.  Many  of  the  higher  clergy, 
the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  and  even  the  Ro- 
mish Bishop  of  Podolsk,  were  zealoas  for  the 
oironlation  of  the  Scriptures.  They  were  trans-' 
lated,  during  14  years,  wholly  or  in  part  into  17 
new  languages,  printed  in  30,  and  circulated  ia' 
45,  to  the  number  of  861,105  copies.  The  Brit- 
ish S.  contributed  largely  to  this  work.  Pater- 
son, Pinkerton,  and,  subsequently,  Henderson, 
cooperated  with  all  their  might,  until  a  ukase 
of  1826  abolished  the  Russian  Society. 

In  SoutJtern  Europe  also  attempts  were  made 
to  cirenlate  the  Bible.  In  Sicily  the  demand 
for  it  was  great.  The  Bishop  of  Messina  had 
Diodati's  version  distributed  gratuitously.  Malta, 
where  a  Society  was  started  in  1817,  formed  the 
centre  of  operation,  from  which  Bibles  were 
scattered  throughout  the  Grecian  Isles.  In 
1819  the  Ionian  Bible  S.  was  founded  in  Corfu, 
and  Bibles  were  carried  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  chiefly  by  Burkhardt  and  Jowett,  who 
brought  back  valuable  MSS.  In  Turkey,  in 
1815,  Lindsay,  minister  of  the  embassy,  obtained 
permission  of  the  ecumenical  Patriarch  to  circu- 
late Testaments  in  modem  Greek,  and  visited 
the  seven  Apostolic  Churches,  and  found  the 
Bible  almost  forgotten.  Pinkerton  also  endea- 
vored to  enlist  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem  in  the  cause.  In  Asia  the  cause 
found  a  permanent  footing  in  East  India  alone. 
Versions  in  Tamnl,  Telugn,  and  Hindostanee 
had  been  undertaken  by  the  Lutheran  mission- 
aries in  Tranqucbar.  The  Baptist  missionaries 
in  Serampore  made  more  extensive  preparations 
for  translating  the  Bible  into  all  the  East  India 
languages.  The  work  was  conducted  by  the 
College  at  Ft.  William,  at  Calcutta ;  when  that 
College  declined,  Dr.  Buchanan  organized  (1807) 
the  Christian  Institution  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  undertaking.  The  different  mission- 
aries of  the  country  were  engaged  in  the  work. 
Brown,  the  Chaplain  of  Ft.  WilRam,  being  espe- 
cially active.  A  Biblioiheca  Biblica  was  formed, 
and  the  work  of  translating  zealously  carried 
on.  The  London  S.  extended  vigorous  aid.  In 
1811  an  Auxiliary  S.  was  formed  in  Calcutta, 
and  one  in  1812  in  Colombo  for  Ceylon,  where 
there  were  150,000  Protestants,  and  50,000  Ro- 
manists, all  cooperating.    Bombay  followed  id 

1813,  Jajha  in  1814,  and  Madras  in  1820.  In 
Amboyna,  Oceanica,  a  Society  was  established 
in  1816,  for  the  20,000  Christians  in  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  another  in  1817,  in  New  S.  AVales. 
In  Africa  the  first  Society  was  founded  in  Man- 
ritius  in  1812,  followed  by  those  in  St.  Helena, 

1814,  Sierra  Leone,  1818,  and  Cape  Town  in 
1820. 

In  America  the  Bible  S.  ofPktladdphia  was 
founded  in  1808,  after  the  pattern  of  the  British 
S.,  the  American  Bible  8.  in  New  York  in  1816,* 
which  issued  in  37  years  9  millions  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  and  finally  the  Amer.  and  For. 


'  The  Connectiont  B.  8.  was  fonnded  in  May,  and ' 
the  Manaohoietts  B.  6.  In  July,  1809.* 
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Stble  S.  In  the  British  Colonies  auxiliaries 
were  formed  in  Halifax,  1813,  and  Antigua, 
1814,  and  many  other  places.  In  South  America 
Dr.  Thomson  labored  to  circulate  the  Scrip- 
tores. — The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  S.  has 
been  compared  to  a  Banyan  tree,  sending  its 
Bboots  into  the  soil,  and  soon  spreading  itself 
OTer  a  large  tract  of  land.  No  Society  ever 
spread  bo  rapidly  or  so  far.  But  in  doing  this 
Tarions  obstacles  were  encountered.  Many 
countries  were  difficult  of  access,  and  great  dif- 
fioalties  embarrassed  the  work  of  translation. 
The  Society  also  was  violently  assailed,  and 
passed  through  perilous  crises.  The  first  assault 
was  early  occasioned  by  the  revision  of  the 
Welsh  Bible.  That  storm,  however,  soon  passed 
over.  Then  followed  a  letter  to  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  (1804V  assailing  the  Society's  combina- 
tion of  such  heterogeneous  material,  and  urging 
that  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  by  men  of  dif- 
ferent persuasions  was  calculated  to  promote 
rrty  interest.  Others  objected  that  the  Bible 
was  prejudicial  to  the  S.for  From.  Chr.  Kti., 
and  cast  its  quiet  operations  into  the  shade. 
Then  came  (1806)  Twining's  tract,  prophesying 
to  the  president  of  the  East  India  Company  that 
the  spread  of  the  Bible  would  put  an  end  to 
British  rule  in  East  India.  Sustained  by  a 
Major  Waring,  who  even  desired  that  all  mis- 
sionaries should  be  dismissed  from  India,  Twin- 
ing was  about  to  urge  the  interference  of  go- 
Temment,  and  was  only  deterred  by  the  great 
excitement  which  his  course  produced.  In  1809 
Dr.  Wordsworth  reiterated  former  complaints, 
that  the  new  Society  was  trenching  upon  the 
old  (although  the  latter  showed  greater  activity 
after  1804,  and  had  larger  revenues),  and  that 
Churchmen  united  with  Dissenters.  A  violent 
contest  broke  out  in  Cambridge,  where  a  num- 
ber of  the  younger  members  engaged  in  the 
Bible  cause,  whicn  was  assailed  by  Dr.  Marsh, 
and  defended  by  Simeon,  Venn,  Milner,  &o. 
Yansittart,  subsequent  Chancellor  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  President  of  the  Society,  proved  admi- 
rablv  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  give  the 
whole  matter  into  the  hands  of  Dissenters,  and 
how  necessary  it  was,  in  a  land  in  which  all 
Tiews  could  not  be  harmonized,  to  unite  all 
hearts.  Marsh's  attack  made  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  those  which  preceded  it  _  He  tried  to 
show  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  without 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  would  do  harm, 
that  the  Society  exaggerated  existing  destitu- 
tions, especially  in  Qermany,  and  that  it  assumed 
credit  for  the  labor  of  others,  as  the  translations 
of  the  missionaries  in  Serampore.  Owen,  one 
.of  the  Secretaries  of  the  S.,  acknowledged  that 
the  operations  of  the  S.  were  sometimes  over- 
rated, but  exposed  the  errors  and  injustice  of 
the  accusations.  Many  opponents  objected  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  without  note  or 
comment,  without  which  many  passages  could 
hardly  be  understood  by  uneducated  people, 
and  might  lead  to  fanaticism.  Much  was  said 
and  written  on  both  sides.  The  most  trium- 
phant refutation  of  all  objections  was  furnished 
Dy  the  history  of  the  S.  for  the  first  twenty 
years.  Incontrovertible  facts  silenced  all  accu- 
sations. It  was  thus  proven,  that  the  fears  enter- 
tained for  other  Societies,  for  the  Church  and 


State,  were  vain,  and  that  a  cooperation  of  va- 
rious denominations  was  not  only  necesniTT,  but 
practicable,  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the^ible 
Sociefy.  One  thing,  however,  was  overlooked, 
to  determine  what  constituted  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tures.  In  England  the  current  opinion  waf 
assumed  to  be  known,  whilst  in  other  ooantries  a 
different  view  was  held.  This  led  to  the  contro- 
versy about  the  Apocrypha  (1825-27),  which  be- 
came so  violent  that  it  threatened  to  split  the 
Society.  The  founders  of  the  Societv,  and 
framers  of  its  Constitution  (Owen,  Uaghes, 
Pratt,  Mocanley),  contemplated  the  circnlatioa 
of  only_  the  canonical  books,  "  the  Holy  Soip- 
tures  without  note  or  comment,"  in  Britain  and 
other  countries.  And  as  in  Britain  the  version 
there  authorized  was  adopted,  so  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable that  the  same  rule  should  be  observed  in 
other  countries.  The  Society  therefore  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  raise  questions  which  only 
produce  dissension.  From  the  commencement, 
therefore,  the  Canstein  S.  Bibles,  with  tbeApoo- 
rypha,  were  bought  for  and  distributed  hj  Ge^ 
man  auxiliaries.  But  in  1811  the  attention  of 
the  Executive  Com.  was  directed  to  this  point, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  request  the  anxUianes  to 
omit  the  Apocrypha  in  the  copies  circulated. 
But  as  it  was  iinpossible  to  carry  this  resolation 
out  upon  the  Continent,  it  was  rescinded  in 
June,  1813.  The  publication  of  the  Romish 
Bible,  however,  in  1819,  in  Italian,  Spaniab, 
and  Portngnese,  was  thought  by  many  a  denu* 
ture  from  the  principle  of  the  Society.  Tbt 
Committee,  who  were  addressed  upon  the  >nb- 
jeot,  saw  the  evil,  but  also  the  danger  of  rash 
and  Bweepingmeasures, and  promised  to  chanee 
their  plan.  But  their  opponents  demanded  tae 
immediate  exclusion  of  the  Apocrypha,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences.  The  Com.  adopted  a 
middle  course,  and  resolved,  Aug.  19, 1822,  that 
the  moneys  of  the  S.  should  be  used  only  in  the 
printing  of  the  canonical  books,  bntthatauxilia> 
ries  might  add  the  Apocrypha.  Accordingly 
Leander  v.  Ess  asked  aid  in  publishing  his  Bi- 
ble, promising  to  include  the  Apocrypha  at  his 
own  expense.  On  Sept.  24, 1824,  the  Com.  ap- 
propriated £500  for  this  purpose,  but  opon  the 
complaint  of  a  member,  rescinded  the  act,  Dec 
20,  and  declared  that  hereafter  only  those  asso- 
ciations would  be  aided  which  printed  the  Apo- 
crypha separately  from  the  canon.  Against  this 
the  Auxiliary  S.  of  Edinburgh  issued  an  earnest 

Srotest  on  Jan.  17,  1825,  in  which  thev  con- 
emned  the  Apocrypha,  as  well  as  the  half-wsT 
measures  of  the  Committee.  The  only  effect  of 
this,  however,  was  the  rescinding,  Feb.  24,  of 
all  resolutions  referring  to  the  Apocrvpba.  The 
Edinburgh  S.  threatened  to  withhold  its  contri- 
butions, published  all  the  proceedings  ia  ths 
case,  and  sought  to  alienate  other  auxiliaries. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  two  year's  contest,  in 
which  the  antagonists  of  the  Apocrypha  tri- 
umphed. Their  champions  were  EaMane  and 
Oorham,  whilst  F«nn,  Simeon,  and  Steinkopf 
defended  the  Committee.  Haldane  and  Gorbam  - 
sharply  defined  the  difference  between  the 
Canon  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  former  in- 
cluded those  books  which  were  equally  inspired 
and  identical  with  the  Word  of  God ;  the  Utter 
were  "  far  below  the  level  of  many  human  writ- 
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iagi,  fall  of  falmboodg,  errors,  sttperstitiong  and 
eontradiotions  with  tbemselTes  and  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  more  dangeroas  for  assaming  to 
be  a  divine  revelation  "  (let  Statement  of  the 
Com.  of  the  Ed.  Bible  S.).  To  ibis  it  yras  re- 
plied (in  the  Edeetic  Review),  that  we  have  no 
inspired  catalogue  of  the  canon,  that  the  canon 
wu  no  Article  of  Faith,  and  might  even  contain 
miingpired  books.  The  aaestion  was,  whether 
the  iaeas  canonical  and  inspired,  inclnde  each 
other.  The  genuineness,  completeness,  and  in- 
spiration of  the  canon  are  points  which,  though 
satisfactorily  proven,  belong  to  the  sphere  of  his- 
torical criticism,  and  allow  of  various  opinions. 
Even  the  canonical  books  themselves  bad  dif- 
ferent deg^rees  of  inspiration — as  the  prophetical 
and  historical  books.  To  these  objections  the  other 
party  simply  replied  :  "  Qod  gave  the  0.  T.  canon 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Jews,  and  a^  they  were 
sever  charged  with  having  corrupted  it,  it  mast 
be  genuine/'  All  agreed,  &refore,  that  the  Apo- 
crypha were  not  inspired;  but  different  views 
were  held  as  to  their  value  and  admissibility. 
The  Scotch  party  was  decidedly  for  rejecting 
them.  They  blamed  the  Com.  not  merely  for 
drcalating  the  Apocrypha  as  a  part  of  the  Bi- 
ble, but  for  neglecting  the  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing the  true  canon  in  foreign  countries. 
The  friends  of  the  Com.  appealed  to  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  which 
had  translated  the  Apocrypha,  partly  to  satisfy 
prejudices,  partly  because  they  contained  much 
that  was  ^ood ;  they  also  referred  to  their  use  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  but  chiefly  insisted  upon 
the  impossibility  of  circulating  the  Bible  with- 
out the  Apocr.  in  countries  wnere  it  was  most 
needed.  In  this  way  the  circulation  of  Bibles, 
in  which  the  Apocr.  occnpied  a  separate  and 
■nbordinate  place,  might  be  vindicated,  but  the 
eirealatioo  of  Romish  Bibles,  in  which  the 
Apocr.  are  made  canonical,  was  not  easily  de- 
fended. The  opponents,  moreover,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  question  at  issue.  They 
assailed  the  whole  past  course  of  the  Society, 
and  even  indulgea  in  violent  personalities. 
They  charged  the  Com.  with  keeping  their  rules 
secret,  misstating  facts,  setting  everything  forth  in 
the  brightest  colors,  admitting  unbelievers,  court- 
ing the  favor  of  the  great,  arrogating  the  labors 
of  others,  and  sclf-glurification.  The  secretaries 
were  called  hirelings,  because,  after  serving  the 
cause  for  18  years,  with  great  self-denial,  they 
accepted  some  compensation  for  additional 
dnties  imposed.  But  they  entirely  overlooked 
the  impossibility  of  avoiding  mistakes  in  so  vast 
awork;  of  accomplishing  anything,  especially  in 
Bossia,  kc.,  without  the  influence  of  the  great ; 
of  completing  the  versions  (East  India)  begun 
by  others,  without  the  Society's  aid ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  Society  had  been  solicited  to  engage  in 
the  foreign  work.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
Wonderful  results,  so  rapidiv  reached,  had  led 
the  S.  to  see  and  present  only  the  brighter  side 
of  its  operations. 

Various  attempts  at  compromise  were  made, 
bdt  the  sentiment  adverse  to  the  Apocr.  gained 
groand,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Rtgvda- 
Son  of  Mat/  3, 1826  and  27,  declaring  that  the 
priocipJe  of  the  S.  excluded  the  Apocr.,  and 
that  no  asso'ciation  or  person  circulating  the 


same  could  receive  help  from  the  S. ;  also  that 
only  bound  Bibles  should  be  given  to  other  So- 
cieties,  and  upon  condition  of  circulating  them 
unchanged ;  finally,  that  Societies  printing  the 
Apocr.  should  pktce  the  amount  for  Biblet 
granted  to  them  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Lon* 
don  S.    Thus  ended  the  controversy.    In  conse- 

Suenoe  of  it,  the  S.  upon  the  Continent,  of  which 
le  British  S.  had  founded  above  50,  separated 
from  it.  Societies  independent  of  the  London 
S.  were  fom^ed:  the  French  and  Foreign  in 
Paris,  1833 ;  those  in  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and 
Qbent,  in  Belgium,  in  1834 ;  and  the  Belgic  Ass. 
in  1839.  Moreover,  the  Edinburgh,  and  most 
of  the  Scotch  auxiliaries,  continued  their  oppo- 
sition.— As  a  new  channel  of  activity  upon  the 
Continent,  the  London  S.  established  Agencies, 
They  had  previously  two  agents,  L.  v.  Ess  for 
Roman  C.  Germany  until  1880,  and  Prof.  Kief- 
fer  in  Paris,  1820-33.  He  was  succeeded  by 
M.  de  Bretiensi,  and  both,  in  23  years  distn- 
buted  three  millions  of  Bibles  and  Testament*. 
This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  colporteurs 

inow  84),  who  went  from  house  to  house  in  the 
istricts  assigned  to  them.  Many  persons  were 
thus  gathered  into  the  Evangelical  Church,  and 
many  £v.  congregations  organized.  In  IVanh- 
fort,  Germany,  Dr.  Pinkerton  established  an 
agency  in  18.30,  which  sold  above  a  million  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  in  23  years.  The  Agency 
for  Austria  and  Hungary  had  to  be  removed  to 
Breslau  in  1852.    The  Depository  in  Cologne 

il847)  belongs  (since  1835)  to  the  Agency  in 
irusaelt,  wiUi  branches  in  Amsterdam  and 
Breda.  The  agencies  for  the  Norih  are  in 
Stockholm,  C%rt>h'a7ui,  withDrontheim,  Straven- 
ger,  and  Christiansand,  and  Petersburg ;  for  the 
South,  in  Oeneca,  Malta,  and  Smyrna.  Through 
these  above  6  millions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  distributed.  —  The  British  and  F. 
Bible  S.  celebrated  the  year  beginning  May  3, 
1853,  as  a  Jubilee.  Only  one  of  its  founders 
and  first  secretaries  survived  his  colleagues,  Dr. 
Steinkopf.  Owen  died  in  1822,  Brandram  in 
1850,  Hughes  and  Lord  Teignmouth  in  1834, 
and  Lord  Bexley  (Vansittart)  in  1851.  The 
e£Scienoy  of  these  men  had  contributed  largely 
to  the  result  accomplished  in  50  years.  A  net- 
work of  auxiliaries  was  spread  over  England 
and  its  colonies ;  in  the  former  810  auxiliaries 
and  Branch  S.,  of  which  only  53  are  in  Scot- 
land, and  2  in  Ireland,  and  2460  Associations  ;■ 
in  the  colonies  349  S.,  and  200  Assoc.  The 
British  S.  started  almost  all  the  Societies  in 
Europe,  and  led  to  the  organization  of  those 
in  America.  It  has  printed  not  less  than 
26,571,103  Bibles  and  Testaments  (including 
10  millions  of  Bibles),  uded  in  the  publication  of 
2j^  millions  in  Europe,  and  2  millions  in  East  In- 
dia. Independently  of  this,  the  American  B. 
S.  has  circulated  about  10  millions,  the  Euro- 
pean 5  or  6  millions  (the  Hibernian  S.  above  2 
millions) — in  aU  more  than  46  miUiont.  Prior  to 
1804  the  Bible  was  translated  into  about  50  lan- 
guages, now  there  are  166  versions.  The  Brit- 
ish S.  has  promoted  the  printing  of  the  Bible, 
entire  or  in  part,  in  152  languages  and  dialects, 


'  The  Report  for  18S6  gives  666  Auxil.,  724  Branch 
S.,  sad  2717  Aaiociatiooa.  Auxil.  and  Branch  S.,  and 
Assoc,  connected  with  the  Hibcmlao  S.  497.* 
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and  180  vereior  s,  of  trhioh  126  were  never  be- 1 
{ore  printed,  (102  of  these  being  its  own  publi-  { 
cations,)  and  aided  in  the  printing  of  50 — includ-  < 
ing  the  31  translations  of  the  missionaries  in  Se- 
rampore,  those  of  the  first  Russian  S.,  &c.  Tiie 
99  new  Torsions  of  the  Bible,  entire  or  in  part, 
include  14  Enropean  languages,  Breton,  Cata- 
lan, Spanish-Basque,  JudEeo-Spanisb,  Judseo-Po- 
lish,  Wendish,  Piedmontese,  Modern  Greek,  Al- 
banian, Turkish,  Servian,  Bulgarian,  Modem 
Buss;  15  Asiatic,  Modern  Arminian,  Ararat- 
A.rmittian,  Trans-Cauoasian  Tartar,  Persic  (5 
versions,  Henry  Martin's,  Archdeacon  Robin- 
son's, S^.  Glen's,  Mirza  Ibrahim's,  and  Mirsa 
Joffier's),  nindnstani,  Orissa,  Telinga  or  Teloo- 
goo,  Canarese,  Maylay,  Singhalese,  Injio-Portu- 
guese,  Khassee,  Chinese  (3  versions,  Morrison's, 
Marsbman's,  Board  of  Revisers,),  Manchou, 
Eastern  Mongolian  (Bnriat) ;  11  Polynesian, 
Tahitian,    Rarotongan,    Tongan,    N.  Zealand 

iMasri),  Malagasse,  Samoan,  Feejeean,  Mare 
Neugon6),  N.  Caledonian,  and  Papua ;  11 
African,  Ambario,  Berber,  Kinika,  Bnllom, 
Mandingo,  Accra,  Yoruba,  Namacqua,  Becba- 
■na  (Seobnana),  Caffre,  and  Sesuto;  and  in  7 
American,  Esquimaux,  Mohawk,  Mic-Mnc,  Chip- 
peway,  Aimara,  and  the  Mexican  and  Surinam 
Negro  dialects.  Many  of  these  were  first  made 
written  languages  by  the  Society.  Several  new 
translations  were  made,  and  37  old  ones  re- 
printed. The  important  service  thus  rendered 
to  Foreign  Missions  is  well  known.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1856,  amounted  to  £130,438  7i.  IM,  and 
its  expenses  from  the  commencement  of  the  So- 
ciety to  that  date,  £4,354,104  17».  Id.,— a  proof 
of  the  lively  interest  taken  in  the  Bible  cause. — 

iSee  Annnal  Report ;  Owen's  Hist.,  <ibc.,  of  the 
frit,  and  For.  B.  S.,  1816-20  ;  and  the  numerous 
'Vorks  written  during  the  Apoor.  controversy.)' 

Carl  Scholl.* 
Bible  Text,  0.  T. ;  lU  History.  The  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  it  now  in 
manuscripts  and  printed  copies,  the  so-called 
Masoretic,  does  not  give  os  the  form  in  which 
the  Sacred  Writings  were  first  penned  and  pub- 
lished, but  is  a  result  reached  through  various 
changes  and  additions,  representing  finally  as  a 
whole  what  was  fixed  and  settled,  within  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  by  the  Jewish  Church,  as 
the  only  right  and  legitimate  form  of  the  text. 
In  regard  to  the  time  when  this  official  settle- 
njent  of  the  Masoretic  text  was  undertaken,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place,  the 
views  of  the  learned  formerly,  who  first  made 
the  matter  a  su^ect  of  scientific  inquiry  (par- 
ticularly in  the  17th  century),  were  very  broadly 
divided ;  partly  through  want  of  the  necessary 
means  of  information,  and  partly  from  the  fact 
that  theological  interests  were  allowed  to  mix 
themselves   too  freely  with   the   investigation. 


'  Xhe  Amer.  B.  S.,  in  1865,  had  2000  auxiliaries,  and 
4000  Branches.  Of  the  former  97  were  organized  in 
ISS5-6.  For  1855-6  its  receipts  by  legacies  and  dona- 
tions amounted  to  $161,060,48,  hj  sales  $232,106,77, 
being  $46,356,68  more  than  was  received  the  year  be- 
fore. During  the  same  year  it  distributed  240,776 
Bibles,  and  427,489  Testaments.  It  has  published  at 
tit  own  txpentt  26  of  the  new  venioni,  and  aided  in 
publishing  nearly  as  many  more.  * 


One  class  of  scholars,  with  the  two  Buxtorfii, 
(father  nnd  son,)  at  their  head,  infiuenced  hj 
the  prevailing  view  of  the  doctrine  of  inapiratioD 
in  their  time,  nndertonk  to  maintain  the  abso- 
lute perfection  and  infallibility,  as  well  as  the 
exclusive  authority  of  the  Masoretic  text,  adopt' 
ing  thus,  on  the  whole,  the  same  belief  with  the 
later  Synagogue.      They  ascribed,  accordingly, 
both  the  collection  of  the  Sacred  Writings  into 
a  single  canon,  and  the  final  authoritative  deter- 
mination of  the  Masoretic  text,  to  Ezra  and  the 
other  members   of  the  "  Great  Synagogue,"  as 
a  work  to  which  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.    To  these  men  they  referred  at  once,  the 
purification  of  the  text  from  all  previous  corrop- 
tions,  affecting  its  character  as  the  pure  irora 
of  Ood,  the  addition  of  the  vowels,  accents,  and 
other  reading  marks,  serving  to  fix  its  aothcntio 
sense,  the  proper  division  of  it  into  verses,  seo- 
tioos,  and  books,  and  along  with  this  the  provi- 
sion of  a  system  of  critical  notes  and  observa- 
tions, which  were  now  to  stand  (with  additions 
indeed  from  later  Masorets),  under  the  name  of 
the  Masora,  as  a  hedge  to  the  inspired  record, 
furnishing  the  means  of  correcting  readily  any 
errors  that  might  subse(juently  creep  into  par- 
ticular copies,  and  affording  in  this  way  a  gua- 
ranty that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  affect 
the  integrity  of  the  text  in  any  general  and  pe^ 
manent  way.    This  view,  variously  modified  by 
different  scholars,  gained  general  credit  in  the 
period  following  the  Refofmation,  and  was  con- 
sidered in  fact  to  be  part  of  the  proper  Protest- 
ant   orthodoxy.      On  the  other  side,  however, 
another  class  appeared  (led  on  by  John  Mori- 
nns  and  Louis  Cnppellus),  who  with  great  learn- 
ing and  force,  either  through  historical  interest, 
or  from  an  anti-Protestant  desire  of  unsettling 
the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text,  triumphantly 
exposed  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
mon Church  doctrine,    and  set  themselves  to 
prove  the  comparatively* recent  date  of  the  Ma- 
soretic work,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  old   translations  and 
other  critical  helps.  In  single  points  these  men, 
together  with  their  successors  towards  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  may  have  fallen  into  vari- 
ous blunders,  in  particular  may  have  been  led 
by  polemical  zeal  to  make  too  little  of  the  age 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Masoretic  system,  and  too 
much  of  the  usefulness  of  other  sources  of  criti- 
cism ;  but  still  in  their  main  controversy  with 
what  claimed  to  be  the  only  orthodox  hypothesis 
in  the  case,  they  were  right ;  and  to  the  con- 
vincing power  of  their  arguments  it  must  be 
ascribed,  that  a  more  sober  and  correct  view  of 
the  Masoretic  text  has  come  to  be  nniversallT 
admitted  in  the  Protestant  Church.    Instead  of 
deriving  it,  in  its  latest  form,  from  a  society  of 
inspired  men  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  the  world  it 
now  agreed  that  it  owes  its  production  to  much 
later  men  and  times ;  and  instead  of  absolute 
perfection  and  exclusive    authority,  there  is 
claimed  for  it  only  relative  excellence  and  a 
superiority  to    other  text  systems;    although 
here,  again,  as  regards  the  measure  and  amount 
of  this  superiority,  and  the  greater  Or  less  age 
which  is  allowed  to  particular  portions  of  the 
system  in  question,  there  is  still  kept  ud  to  this 
day,  only  ander  a  softer  character,  the  old  oppo- 
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ai^on  of  a  more  strict  ecclesinstical  tendency  in 
one  direction,  and  a  more  free  historical  one  in 
Kiother.  The  fall  reconciliation  of  these  calls 
fyfjet  farther  explorations,  in  the  obscure  re- 
gion of  inquiry  with  ■which  they  are  concerned. 
A.  brief  survey  now  of  the  history  of  the  text 
may  serve  to  show  what  certain  results  have 
b«en  reached'lhus  far  in  regard  to  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  room  for  a  general  judgment 
oonoeming  the  Masoretic  text 

I.  Of  the  most  ancient  or  ante-canonical  Sw- 
iory  of  Vxe  O.T.  text,  we  have  scarcely  any 
positive  information,  and  but  few  indirect  hints. 
The  books  were  written  probably  upon  skins  of 
Aoimals  and  linen  (later  also  upon  paper  and 
mrcbment),  and  their  common  form  seems  to 
iave  been  soon  that  of  a  roll  (Ps.  40 :  7 ;  Jer. 
«6 :  14,  &o. ;  Ezek.  2:9;  Zeoh.  5 : 1).  The  ohai^ 
■cter  naed  for  writing  originally,  and  even  till 
after  the  captivity,  was  the  Old  Hebrew,  (named 
■fterwards  n^]^  3n3,  or  l^y)  DDS),  iden- 
tical altogether  at  first,  we  may  suppose,  with 
the  Old  Phenician,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
moulded  into  a  somewhat  peculiar  form ;  proofs 
of  which  lie  before  us  in  the  Samaritan  charac- 
ter derived  from  it,  and  upon  the  Asmoncan 
coins.  It  was  not  the  custom  then  to  separate 
every  word  regularly  from  its  neighborly  a 
point  or  interval  of  space,  as  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  frequent  wrong  divisions  of  words 
made  in  later  texts ;  still,  however,  the  oldest 
monuments  of  other  nations  show  plainly  enough, 
that  along  with  the  scripiio  condnua,  the  divi- 
sion of  words  (by  points)  was  also  known  and 
used  in  high  antiquity  (s.  Gesenius,  Gesch.  d. 
bebr.  Sprache,  |  45).  Whether  larger  and 
emaller  distinctions  of  sense  likewise  were  at 
«ny  time  expressed  in  writing,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence ;  in  ^neral  it  is  certain  tbe^  were  not ; 
Jmt  they  may  have  been  used  occasionally,  and 
in  particular  oases,  and  in  poetical  texts  the 
distinction  of  verses,  and  parts  of  verses,  by  the 
dosing  of  lines,  would  seem  to  have  been  an  old 
custom,  since  they  were  always  so  written  in 
later  times;  and  other  nations,  the  Arabians, 
for  example,  have  this  mode  of  writing  ^  a 
primitive  usage.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
this  ancient  writing  was  without  vowel  points 
and  accents;  for  the  Masoretic  punctuation 
system,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  ef  much 
later  origin,  and  the  view  of  Cappellus,  Mori- 
BOB,  and  others,  that  the  letters,  *^}(,  were  for- 
merly employed  much  more  frequently  than 
afterwards  to  denote  the  vowels,  and  that  after 
the  invention  of  the  vowel  points  they  were 
again  expunged  from  the  text,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently tefut^  by  Getenius,  1.  c.  {  49.  Rather, 
the  Hebrew  writing  was,  like  all  Sbemitio 
writing  in  the- beginning,  essentially  conso- 
nantal ;  most  of  the  vowels,  as  taken  to  be  an 
attachment  of  the  consonants,  were  not  written ; 
only  for  some  of  them  in  certain  oases,  (t  and  u, 
e  and  o,)  and  for  the  dipthongs,  the  kindred 
letter,  *  and  \  at  first,  and  afterwards  for  these 
.  and  other  vowels,  {(  and  n  also,  were  need  as 
vritten  signs.  It  can  be  shown  from  the  Maso- 
Tetie  text  itself,  that  the  use  of  these  letters,  in 
this  way,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  became 
tfion  frequent  towards  the  time  of  the  captivity 


and  afterwards,  than  it  had  been  before  (s, 
Ewald,  Grammatik,  J  82-86).  The  living  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  so  long  as  it  continued  to 
be  spoken,  served  to  obviate,  in  good  measure, 
the  difficulty  of  reading  without  vowels ;  al- 
though there  can  be  no  question  that  for  less 
experienced  readers  such  a  vowelless  text  must 
have  been  even  then  a  source  of  much  misunder- 
standing. In  what  way  the  text  was  preserved 
and  perpetuated  during  this  time,  we  are  wholly 
without  information;  we  may  presume,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  still  more  exposed  to  the  pos- 
sibility  of  corruption  than  afterwards.  The 
Scriptures  were  not  then  sacred  or  canonical^ 
for  the  people  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  although  single  books,  froiA  the  official 
character  of  their  writers,  might  challenge 
more  than  ordinary  respect  and  care,  others 
appear  to  have  been  originally  but  little  above 
the  rank  of  private  writings.  The  bold  varia- 
tions which  appear  in  the  many  passages  of  the 
0.  T.,  of  which  we  have  double  versions,  nre  a 
practical  proof  of  the  freedom  with  which  later 
writers  ollowed  themselves  to  make  uae  of  older 
compositions,  and  show  clearly  that  these  com- 
positions were  not  then  regarded  as  a  sacred, 
objectively  fixed  and  invariable  letter  in  the 
sense  of  th'e  later  canon  ;  from  which  we  may 
infer,  that  there  was  not  then  either  the  same 
enormous  care  as  afterwards  bestowed  on 
the  preservation  of  everv  single  word  and  letter. 
With  such  feeling  of  freedom  on  the  part  of 
both  reader  and  writer  towards  these  monu- 
ments of  Scripture,  the  danger  of  textual  cor- 
ruption, which  must  always  attend  any  multi- 
plication of  a  book  by  transcription,  was  aug- 
mented ;  a  special  occasion  for  it  lay  also  in 
the  want  o^cIeamesR  and  distinction  that  char- 
acterized the  old  style  of  writing.  We  find  in 
fact,  accordingly,  in  the  duplicate  passages  of  the 
0.  T.,  besides  such  variations  as  are  to  bo 
ascribed  to  intentional  change  on  the  part  of 
later  writers,  many  others  also  that  rest  plainly 
on  a  corruption  of  the  text,  in  part  proper 
blunders,  as  in  names  and  numbers  (s.  Movers, 
Abhandl.  iiber  die  Chronik.  p.  53-74 ;  Cappd- 
lus,  crit.  sacr.  I.  p.  61-132) ;  and  althougn  a 
portion  of  these  blunders  first  became  general 
in  later  post-canonical  times,  old  translations 
exhibiting  still  in  place  of  them  the  true  read- 
ing, the  greater  part  of  them  nevertheless  must 
be  referred  to  tne  period  preceding  the  canon, 
and  go  thus  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  present 
proposition.  At  any  rate,  the  explanation  given 
of  the  matter  by  Buxtorf,  Anticr.  2,  o.  2,  p.  366, 
&o.,  and  Carpzov,  crit.  sacr.  p.  120,  fto.,  can  no 
longer  satisfy  any  one. 

II.  A  new  period  for  the  text  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  dates  from  the  time  after  the  cap- 
tivity, when  they  were  raised  to  canonical  dig- 
nity, and  made  the  object  of  growing  veneration 
in  their  present  general  form.  This  did  not 
indeed  take  place  for  all  the  books  of  the  Bible 
at  once,  as  the  older  theologians  and  some 
modern  ones  also  assert,  through  Ezta,  namely, 
Nehemiab,  and  other  men  of  the  Great  Syna. 
gogne:  as  thoogh  these  bad  brought  together' 
and  completed  the  entire  canon ;  rather  the  for- 
mation of  the  canon  was  a  gradual  work.  Still 
as  the  time  of  this  work  at  least  begins  with' 
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Eira,  ve  reckon  from  bim  also  the  general 
period  now  in  qaestion,  and  allowing  it  to  ex- 
tend to  the  time  when  the  Talmud  was  closed 
(the  end  of  the  5th  century),  distinguish  the 
whole  as  the  period  preceding  the  Masora.  It 
is  the  period  in  which  not  only  the  letters  and 
the  text  received  their  fixed  form,  but  also  the 
reading  and  division  of  the  text  was  in  the  main 
settled  just  as  it  holds  now,  and  the  critical  and 
grammatical  apparatus  in  large  part  produced, 
which  was  afterwards  brought  together  in  the 
Masora ;  all  depending  for  its  transmission  at 
first,  however,  on  oral  tradition  alone. 

1.  First  we  have  an  alteration  of  the  writing, 
and  the  production  of  a  sacred  calligraphy.  The 
Old  Uebrew  letters,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Aramean  characters,  gradually  passed  into  the 
square  form  (^3^0  3n5).  "^XM  also  "As- 
syrian, or  Babylonioo-Aramean  writing" 
(nitS'K  3n5)'    The  Jewish  tradition,  as  it 

appears  in  the  Talmud  Sandhedr.  fol.  21  et  22, 
Hier.  Megill.  fol.  71,  b.,  with  Origen  (Hexapla, 
torn.  I.,  p.  86,  ed.  Montf.),  and  Jerome  (prolog, 
gal.  ad  libr.  Regum)  ascribes  the  introduction  of 
uie  square  character  to  Ezra,  and  calls  it  ex- 
pressly Aramean  writing,  which  the  Jews 
adopted  in  place  of  their  Old  Hebrew  letters, 
having  resigned  these,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
Samaritans  (s.  Oeseniut,  Qesch.,  p.  150,  &o.). 
Modem  investigations  have  served,  it  is  true,  to 
oonfirm  this  Aramean  derivation  of  the  square 
characters ;  the  Aramean  writing  in  particular 
which  appears  in  the  Palmyrone  inscriptions 
from  the  let  to  the  3d  century  after  Christ,  and 
which  was  no  doubt  muoh  earlier  in  use,  shows 
a  natural  preparation  for  characters  of  this  sort 

tOaenius,  1.  o.  g  42,  &o.,  and  Hupfdd,  Stud.  u. 
rit  1830,  II.  p.  256-301) ;  bat  it  has  like- 
wise been  shown,  recentiy,  from  a  close  exami- 
nation of  these  sqnaro  letters  themselves,  that 
they  are  by  no  means  a  continuation  strictlv  of 
the  Aramean  form  of  writing,  but  still  include 
oharaoteristic  features  of  the  Old  Hebrew,  so 
that  they  aro  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  develop- 
ment of  this  last  under  the  long  influence  of  the 
Aramean  characters  {HupfM,\.  c.  p.  298,  &o.). 
As  ibis  development  at  most  began  only,  with- 
out ending,  in  Ezra's  time,  the  opinion  that  he 
introduced  the  squaro  writing  must,  of  course,  be 
given  up ;  as  indeed  the  general  notion  also  of 
a  regular  and  sudden  exchange  of  one  style  of 
writiDK  for  the  other,  and  of  a  formal  transcrip- 
tion of  the  books  out  of  the  old  character  into 
the  new,  is  one  that  cannot  be  intelligently 
maintained.  The  case  absolutely  requires 
rather  the  conception  of  a  long,  gradual  process 
of  transformation.  Within  what  time,  and 
through  what  stages,  this  may  have  been  ac- 
complished, we  have  not  the  means  of  determin- 
ing precisely.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Sa- 
maritans, at  the  close  of  the  5th  century  before 
Christ,  along  with  their  Pentateuch,  received 
from  the  Jews  the  Old  Hebrow  writing;  and 
also  that  this  writing  was  used  in  the  Asmonean 
time  upon  coins,  and  must  therofore  have  been 
still  then  intelligible  to  the  people.  The  proofs 
urged  from  the  LXX.  in  favor  of  either  oharao- 
ter,  as  used  in  the  3d  and  2d  cent  before  Chr., 
are  ambiguous,  and  only  go  to  show  that  the 


writing  was  then  in  the  course  of  actual  ehaogi 
(s.  Exchhom,  EinL  4  Aufl.  Bd.  1,  p.  201,  &&; 
Gesenitt*,  1.  c.  p.  153,  158,  176 ;  Movert,  1.  o. 
p.  32-40;  Ihmka,  Torstndien.  p.  211-213). 
But  that  this  chan^  was  in  the  main  complete 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  has  long  been  rightly  in* 
ferred  from  Matth.  6  :  18 ;  inasmuch  as  the  Jod 
is  here  named  as  the  least  letter,  which  it  it 
only  in  the  squaro  character,  and  reference  is 
made  also  to  the  small  projections  or  points 
attached  in  it  to  the  upper  part  of  certain  letten 

is.  the  representations  in  Surenhvtiut,  Hishns, 
.  p.  9).  in  the  Mishna  the  squaro  style  is  men- 
tioned nnder  the  name  H^IISTK  (^urmi-  IL 

p.  390-392,  YI.  490) ;  and  in  Origen's  time  it 
was  regarded  as  something  old,  and  its  intro- 
duction ascribed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Etra,  a 
proof  of  its  having  been  long  in  use.  The  de> 
scriptions  which  Jerome  and  the  Talmud  pn 
of  particular  letters  agree  fully  with  the  fona 
which  they  have  in  manuscripts  at  the  present 
day.  The  anxious  superstition  for  the  letter, 
which  took  possession  of  the  Jews  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  must  quickly  have  puts 
stop  to  any  further  change  of  writing ;  in  the 
Talmud  accordingly,  we  find  what  was  mert 
custom  beforo  turned  into  a  prescribed  rule,  and 
specific  directions  given  in  regard  to  callij^ 
phy  and  orthography  lifenach,  p.  29,  sqq.; 
Sckabb,  p.  103,  saq. ;  Megill,  hier.  p.  71,  sqq.; 
B.  Wdhner,  antiq.  Lebr.  sect.  I.  o.  45).  In  cod- 
sequence  of  this  guardianship  of  the  text  on  the 
part  of  the  Talmudists,  the  square  character  as 
then  in  use  has  continued  fixed  and  unchanged 
to  the  present  day,  with  hardly  the  slightest 
variations  of  type  in  any  part  of  the  world 
(Eickham,  J  351,  &o.). 

2.  The  growing  reverence  of  the  Jews  for 
their  canonical  books  during  this  period,  made 
it  an  object  to  keep  them  with  sacred  care,  and, 
above  all,  to  secure  a  critical  settlement  of  the 
text.  IIow  easily  errors  arise,  and  multiply 
themselves,  in  the  copying  of  books,  is  known 
from  the  literary  history  of  all  nations;  they 
occur  in  the  later  Masontio  manuscripts ;  and, 
even  in  the  roeeived  Hebrew  text  itself,  exam- 
ples of  all  sorts  of  such  errors  aro  still  to  be 
found.  Classifications  and  specimens  of  At 
difieront  ways  in  which  false  readings  occur, 
may  be  found  in  almost  any  manual  of  introdac> 
tion  to  the  Bible,  as  L.  Bauer,  crit  sac.  {20; 
EicMtom,  193-106:  John,  {127-147;  more 
briefly  with  De  WeUe,  I  83 ;  KeU,  {  204.  Soch 
false  readings  got  into  the  manuscripts  of  the 
older  books,  as  a  matter  of  course,  oefbre  tbt 
formation  of  the  canon.  Attention  afterwards 
must  soon  have  been  drawn  to  the  variations 
offered  to  view  in  this  way,  in  different  copies 
of  the  sacred  text,  and  with  this  would  be  felt  at 
once  the  need  of  applying  to  it  some  critical 
revision.  This  began  firsC  so  far  as  we  know, 
with  the  "  Law,"  and  as  it  would  seem  among 
the  Jews  in  Babylon  ;  for  Ezra,  when  he  came 
from  Babylon  to  Palestine,  was  already  the 
ereat  Doctor  of  the  Law,  and  only  brought  with 
him  to  Jerusalem  a  form  of  learning  in  which 
he  had  been  long  trained  beforo.  That  he  and 
his  associates,  beside  expounding  the  law,  and 
applying  it  to  practical  ends,  bestowed  attention 
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.  ibo  on  tiie  settlement  of  its  text,  we  may  trell 
bdieve,  withoat  finding  U  necessary  to  sopnose, 
witli  the  Talmadists,  that  all  the  resalts  of  later 
critical  labors  were  known  to  him,  or  that  they 
•re  referred  to  in  the  passage,  Nehem.  8 :  8  (s. 
Aixtorf,  Tiber.  C.  8).  That  other  portions  also  of 
Um  Sa«red  Writines,  especially  the  books  of  the 

-Fcophets,  the  Psalms,  &o.,  soon  received  simi- 
lar care,  is  again  easy  to  believe ;  and  if  we 
allow  any  historioal  ground  for  the  compara- 
tirely  recent  tradition  of  the  "Great  Synagogue" 
(with  Etaald  Oesoh.  des  Yolks  Israel.  III.,  2,  p. 
191,  &o.),  we  mnst,  of  coarse,  ascribe  to  the  men  of 
fids  Synagogue,  or  to  the  D'*lfi^D>  *f'®'  Ezra's 

tiine,  an  important  part  in  the  regulation  of  the 
text  To  them  it  must  be  owing  that  sueb  ma- 
terial variations  as  we  find  in  certain  parts  of 
the  LXX.,  over  against  the  Hebrew  text,  were 
(mickly  removed  from  the  Palestine  manuscripts, 
u  they  ever  bad  place  in  them,  and  came  no 
more  afterwards  into  view.  But  that  these 
older  O^ld^D  ^*^  unalterably  the  present 

eoDsonantal  text,  with  all  its  details,  down 
to  the  most  unimportant  reading,  and  this  not 
■etely  for  the  older  books,  but  for  all  the  books 
BOW  in  the  canon,  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  a 
Bioment  The  settlement  of  all  the  particulars 
of  an  unpunotuated  text  is  at  best  no  simple  and 
easy  task  ;  it  supposes  accurate  exegetical  and 
mmmatical  stuaies,  and  could  only  ^p  hand  in 
hand  with  a  settled  system  of  right  interpreta- 
tion ;  it  most  be  thus  the  work  of  a  series  of 
generations.  We  have,  moreover,  in  the  oldest 
irittcal  documents,  the  Samoritaa  Pentatench, 
tad  the  LXX.,  proofs  which  show  that  in  that 
period  (from  tJie  end  of  the  5th  to  the  2d  cent, 
before  Christ),  the  received  text,  as  found  in  the 
most  common  and  best  approved  manuscripts, 
was  not  yet  the  same  throughout  with  the  present 
Masoretie.  It  will  be  generally  acknowledged 
sow,  indeed  (against  Morinus,  Capellus,  Houbi- 
gut,  Kennicott,  and  other  extravagant  admi- 
ten  of  the  critical  value  of  those  documents), 
that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  variations  of 
the  Sam.  Pent,  and  the  LXX.  from  the  Maso- 
retie text,  rest  on  arbitrary,  uncritical  and  un- 
■kilfal  changes;  still  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  such  differences,  which  do  undoubt- 
edly proceed  from  real,  and  in  part  good,  vari- 
Ons  readings  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  itself, 
tad  which  can  be  explained  on  this  supposition 
alone.  The  Greek  translators  took  pains  of 
course  to  secure  good  manuscripta,  especially  of 
the  Law  ;  and  as  tney  show  in  so  many  places  the 
lame  variaUons  (good  or  bad)  from  the  Maao- 
letijB  text,  which  we  find  in  the  Law  and  Penta- 
teuch, the  right  conclusion  would  seem  to  be 
that  such  readings  were  then  in  common  use, 
and  that  they  were  only  afterwards  set  aside  in 
eonseqnence  of  a  more  thorough  revision  of  the 
text  on  the  part  of  the  Palestine  scholars.  We 
may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  forming 
the  text  continued  down  even  to  Christian 
times,  and  that  although  it  was  munly  com- 
pleted in  the  age  of  the  Q^I^ID*  ^*^*^  improve- 
ments wer«  still  made  in  partionlar  points. 
Even  the  more  literal  transkdons  of  the  2d 
Matk  alter  Christ  show  frequent,  though  fewer, 


variations  from  the  Masoretio  text  ( CappeU.  11. 
p.  843).  Only  in  the  Targoms  do  we  meet  first 
with  a  text  closely  approaching  this  standard 
(CappeU.  crit.  sac.'ll.  p.  771-793).  The  same 
correspondence  meets  us  in  Origen  and  Jerome. 
In  the  Talmud,  the  consonantal  text  appears  as 
one  already  settled  and  fixed  throughout;  in 
such  sort  that  any  occasional  various  readings 
are  appended  now  merely  as  a  Keri  to  the  Cw- 
lib  ;  and  both  this  result  and  the  remains  of  the 
critical  apparatus  belonging  to  it,  are  viewed  as 
a  work  oi  high  antiquity,  and  referred   to  a 

♦5'pp  n^o^  npSn  (^w«'•,  f.  37,  b.-, 

Bvxiorf,  Tiber,  p.  40,  sq.).  We  may  consider 
the  foundation  of^the  present  text  then  as  brought 
to  a  close  before  the  Talmudic  age.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  this  work  of  revision  proceeded,  are 
in  general  sufficiently  clear.  The  immense  rever- 
ence of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred  books  (s.  Jote- 
phut,  c.  Ap.  I,  8.)  leads  as  at  once  to  suppose 
that  it  woald  be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest 
conscientiousness  and  care.  This  appears  also 
in  the  work  itself.  The  text  they  have  given  ua 
is  formed  with  the  most  anxious  regard  to  the 
smallest  particulars.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
different  writers,  books,  and  times,  arcbssisms, 
idioms,  local  shades  of  dialect,  even  special 
modes  of  writing,  are  preserved  with  wonder- 
ful fidelity ;  and  we  see  that  every  sort  of  inten- 
tional and  arbitrary  change  or  emendation  (in 
the  case  even  of  so  smalla  matter  as  the  writ- 
ing), lay  far  off  from  the  minds  of  these  critics. 
An  examination  of  the  numerous  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  0.  T.  leads  to  the  same  conclusion ; 
here,  if  anywhere,  it  lay  in  their  way  to  remove 
discrepancies,  and  to  correct  manifest  oontrodio-' 
tions  and  errors,  usir^  one  passage  to  improve 
another  (as  the  LXX.  have  often  done) ;  that 
they  avoided  everything  of  the  sort  proves  their 
great  conscientiousness.  The  charge  of  their 
having  falsified  particular  passages  on  doctrinal 
groanas  (as  was  asserted  uere  and  there  in  the 
ancient  Church,  and  in  later  times  by  J.  Vo»», 
de  LXX.  interp.  p.  18,  so. ;  Kennicott,  diss.  II. 
sup.  rat.  0. 1,  p.  17,  sq.,  and  others),  has  long  been 
acknowledged  to  be  groundless  (CapjKll.  I. 
p.  1-13;  WitUon,  prolegg.  ad  Polygl.  Lond. 
Vll. ;  Carpzov,  crit  p.  Ill,  958,  sq. ;  Bauer, 
crit  p.  47,  sq.),  and  is  now,  indeed,  in  re«urd  to 
such  passages  as  Is.  19  :  18  ;  53  : 9 ;  Ps.  22 :  16, 
found  to  Iw  so  beyond  doubt.  From  what  haa 
been  said  it  follows,  also,  that  these  old  critics 
determined  the  text,  not  by  conjecture,  but  only 
by  the  evidence  of  manuscripts.  For  this  we 
cannot  be  too  thankful,  as  it  gives  us  assurance, 
at  least,  on  what  ground  the  readings  of  our  text 
rest.  But  it  is  another  question,  whether  this 
principle  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  fully  correct 
text  We  know  nothing  indeed  of  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  manuscripts  they  used ;  but 
on  the  supposition  that  they  had  only  a  few  or 
inferior  manuscripts  for  a  book,  and  that  these 
bappened  to  concur  in  an  error,  this  must  then 
have  got  also  into  their  text,  and  so  have  be- 
come fixed  there  forever.  Much  depended  be- 
sides on  the  critical  principles  by  which  they 
were  governed  in  the  choice  of  readings.  The 
critical  proceeding  noticed  in  the  Talmud  hier. 
Taanith.  f.  68,  a.,  according  to  which,  in  the 
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($omparbon  of  three  manusoriptB,  two  were 
always  allowed  to  prevail  against  one  (a.  Eich- 
hom,  ill5),  is  not  suited  to  beget  a  favorable 
preHumption  of  their  skill.  Altogether  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  decisions  of  these  men,  though 
in  general  right,  were  not  so  always,  and  that 
tiieir  text  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  best  and 
most  wortliy  of  credit,  but  still  not  absolutely 
perfect  and  free  from  error.  It  lay  quite  out  of 
the  range  of  their  plan,  to  correct  errors  which 
vero  current  in  the  manuscripts  generally  of 
their  own  time  to  which  they  nad  access  ;  and 
one  may  readily  comprehend  thus,  how  in  the 
text  formed  by  them  many  errors  might  still  re- 
main, which  they  had  no  power  to  remove,  be- 
cause in  their  time  the  critical  testimonies  were 
too  scant  and  defective.  That  some  such  errors 
do  in  fact  lurk  in  the  Masoretic  text,  beyond  the 
reach  now  of  all  external  conviction,  and  yet 
manifest  enough  from  their  grammatical  and  logi- 
cal connections,  no  unprejudiced  interpreter  can 
deny.  Of  the  critical  apparatus  provided  in 
these  ancient  labors,  there  are  left  to  ua  unfor- 
tunately only  very  sparse  remains ;  in  particu- 
lar, the  various  readings  from  older  times,  if 
Buch  were  ever  collected,  have  been  almost 
wholly  lost.  A  portion  of  this  critical  apparatus 
of  the  older  time  is  included  in  the  later  Masora, 
but  being  mixed  here  with  more  recent  matter 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  Other  such 
relics,  however,  ore  noticed  in  the  Talmud,  and 
these  notices  are  important,  as  serving  to  give 
as  some  insight  into  the  critical  endeavors  of 
this  remote  period.  In  the  Talmud  Nedar, 
f.  37,  b.,  it  is  related  that  the  QH^^D  bad  set 

aside  in  five  places  an  erroneously  introduced 
*^  ;  and  so  also  in  the  later  Masora,  at  Numbers 

i :  1,  and  Ps.  106 :  20,  we  have  it  stated,  that  in 
some  16  or  18  passages  (CappeU.  L p. 445-455), 
the;^  had  secured  and  fixed  the  right  reading 
against  particular  alterations,  either  apprehended 
or  actually  found  in  manuscripts.  In  the  same 
way,  the  so-called  "  extraordinary  points  "  over 
single  words  or  letters  (s.  the  15  cases  where 
they  occur  in  the  text  in  Cappell.  I.  p.  455-458, 
and  Buxtorf,  Tiber,  cap.  17),  appear  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  older  critics  (for  tne  Talmud  and 
Jerome  on  Gen.  18 :  35,  notice  something  of  the 
sort),  and  to  have  been  used  by  them  as  a  mark 
of  spurionsness,  or,  at  least,  to  indicate  critical 
suspicion.  Fragments  of  the  oritico-exegetioal 
apparatus  of  the  older  time  are  found  uso  in 
the  three  sorts  of  Keri's,  which  were  quite 
familiar  to  the  Talmudists,  and  are  referred 
by  them  in  part  to  primitive  tradition  ;  namely, 
Wnere  either  something  was  read  which  did  not 

stand  writteti  in  the  text  (3»n5  N*?"!  Hp). 

or  something  was  not  read  which  did  stand  there 

(np  N 71  I3*J|15)'  0'  wl"**  ^"'s  written  in  one 

way  was  read  in  another  (^'riDI  '1p)'  T^iw* 

three  forms  of  annotation  are  mainly,  it  is  true, 
9f  only  exegetical  worth,  being  so  far  scholia 
merely  to  the  text;  but  still  a  considerable 
number  of  them  present  real  variations  of  reading 
( Cappell.  1. 393,  &o. ;  Eichhom,  }  148),  and  these 
zest,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  not  on  mere  con- 


jectural (mendation,  but  upon  a  ooaparison  of' 
manuscripts,  some  of  them  being  eonfirmed  by' 
old  versions.  They  are  actual  remuns  thus  of 
an  older  critical  apparatus,  and  in  such  vie* 
deserve  our  regard  ;  only  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  nothing  has  been  banded  down  to  us  eon«- 
ceming  the  character  and  number  of  the  dooo*' 
ments  from  which  they  are  derived.  More  o£' 
this  older  apparatus  might,  perhaps,  have  coms: 
down  to  us,  if  it  had  been  sooner  committed  tO' 
vrriting ;  but  like  all  other  results  and  determi' 
nations  pertaining  to  the  text,  these  also  vera 
preserved  throngh  this  whole  period  only  by 
oral  tradition.  From  what  has  reached  aa,. 
however,  we  may  see  that  the  Jewish  criticism 
then,  as  afterwards,  had  to  do  with  subordinate! 
particularities  of  the  text  only,  and  not  at  all 
with  uncertainties  materially  afleodng  its  proper 
sense. 

3.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  formation  of  the 
written  text  went  the  ordering  of  the  way  in 
which  it  teas  to  be  read,  or  the  determination  of 
its  vowel  sounds,  and  its  distinction  into  words, 
verses,  and  sections. 

That  the  old  writing  had  no  voted  points,  bu 
been  already  mentioned.  No  one  dreams  now. 
of  their  being  coeval  with  the  Hebrew  letters. 
It  is  sufficiently  settled  moreover,  that  the  vowels, 
accents,  and  other  reading  marks,  were  not 
added  to  the  text  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, as  maintained  by  the  Buxtorfs  and  others 
(si  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  brought  together 
by  Carpzov,  crit.  sac.  p.  242-274  ;  Loscher,  da 
causis,  p.  276,  sqq.,  and  mostly  well  refuted  bjt 
L.  Bauer,  crit.  sac.  §  13).  We  go  farther,  how- 
ever, and  say,  that  through  this  whole  period, 
on  to  the  close  of  the  Talmod,  the  sacred  text 
had  no  such  points.  The  old  versions  geno- 
rally,  and  Josephns,  differ  in  the  reading  sndt 
vowel  expression  of  Biblical  words  so  materially, 
from  the  Masoretic  text,  that  they  cannot  possi* 
bly  have  had  before  them  the  same  vocaliiation. 
as  it  now  stands.  The  deviations  are  not  oa 
the  part  of  one  only  or  of  another,  bat  of  all. 
Origen  also  gives  his  Hebrew  text,  in  the  Hexa-' 
pla,  a  different  expression.  And  Jerome,  who 
everywhere  brings  forward  critical  and  ortho- 
graphical observations  in  his  works  on  theO.  T., 
as  he  tells  ns  himself,  knew  of  no  vowel  signs. 
So  the  Talmudists  suppose  everywhere  an  un- 
pointed text,  and  show  throughout  no  know- 
ledge of  any  such  sort  of  reading  marks,  as  tta 
supposed  by  the  Buxtorfs  (s.  this  proved  at 
large  by  Elias  Leviia  in  Mas.  Hammas.  ;^  Ccm- 
pellus,  arc. ;  /.  Morinus,  exerc. ;  and  ffupfetd, 
as  above,  p.  554-570).  Even  to  this  day  the 
public  or  saoried  manuscripts  of  the  Jews  are. 
vrritten  without  points  or  reading  marks  of  any 
sort,  by  express  regulation,  in  which  the  old 
cnstom  has  been  converted  into  law.  All  goes 
to  show  that  the  Masoretic  punctuation  system, 
as  Elias  Levita  affirmed  long  since,  was  of  Ister 
origin.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however, 
that  the  reading  of  the  unpointed  text,  during 
the  period  in  question,  Mraa  with  the  Jews  either, 
wilful  or  vague ;  we  must  believe,  rather,  thst 
along  with  its  official  settlement  the  way  in. 
whii£  it  was  to  be  understood  and  read  was  also. 
fixed.  Not  at  once  indeed ;  but,  as  the  text 
itself^  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  through 
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tte  itndie*  of  many  generaUons.  The  old  Greek 
mnions,  the  TiXX.  especially,  have  not  onl^  a 
TCTT  peculiar  Tocalization  eystem,  but  exhibit 
noh  matwial  Tariations  in  the  reading  of  -words 
ftom  ti»  Masoretio  reading,  and  jet  again  such 
rtriking  correspondences  with  it  here  and  there, 
io  difficnlt  and  doubtful  passages,  as  shov 
^nly  enoogh  the  existence  of  an  exegetical 
teadition  in  regard  to  the  matter,  which,  how- 
erer,  had  not  yet  finally  settled  every  particular, 
possibly  also  may  not  have  been  fuUy  known  to 
these  Greek  translators,  or  was  not  considered 
by  them,  perhaps,  to  be  throughout  of  bindiog 
force.  The  older  Targums,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeding  from  Palestine,  present  far  less  yaria- 
Bon  from  the  Masoietio  sense  of  the  text,  and 
prove  thus  that  the  exegetical  tradition,  even  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  period,  had  be- 
come tolerab^  firm  and  general.  Jerome  later 
has  a  sure  tradition  throughout,  to  which  he 
appeals  as  an  authority  against  the  Greek  ver- 
HODS,  varying  in  the  whole  very  slightly  from 
the  Masoretio  system  (s.  Cappellus  II,  p.  858- 
868).  So  in  the  Talmud  also,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  all  reading-marks,  the  right  way  of 
Kading  tb«  text  is  assumed  to  be  fixed,  well 
known,  and  universally  accredited.  It  appears, 
then,  that  long  before  the  close  of  this  period 
the  leading  of  the  text  was  folly  fixed,  and  so 
fitr  the  older  scholars  were  right,  who  claimed 
for  the  vocalization  an  origin  older  than  the  time 
of  the  Masorets ;  still  this  was  not  fixed  in  the 
writing,  but  only  orally  traosmitted ;  although 
possib^,  even  then,  individual  men  of  learning 
may  have  sometimes  entered  in  their  books 
marks  and  dgna  of  their  own  to  assist  their 
memory. 

Closely  connected  with  the  reading  of  words 
U  their  dirnsion;  this,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  was 
not  previously  at  hand  in  the  more  ancient 
ksanuscripts,  must  also  have  been  fixed  in  the 
period  now  under  consideration.  It  would 
seem,  too,  that  this  part  of  the  work  in  regard  to 
the  text  took  place  early,  and  was  soon  carried 
•at  regularly  in  the  writing.  Proofs  of  the  fact 
are  found  in  the  Sam.  Pent.,  in  which  every 
word  is  separated  from  its  neighbor  by  a  point ; 
and  in  the  Greek  versions,  which  very  often 
vary  indeed  in  the  division  of  words  from  the 
present  text,  but  mostly  with  such  only  as  are 
closely  connected  in  sense  [Cappeli.  Il,  685- 
693,  839-842;  EUhhom,  i  73,  76).  The  Tar- 
goms  agree  almost  uniformly  with  the  Masoretio 
division.  The  sqaare  character,  completed  in 
tiie  first  Christian  centuries,  with  its  peculiar 
final  letters,  shows  that  the  separation  of  words 
WW  then  regalarly  observed  also  in  vrriting. 
/erome  baa  sach  a  text  before  him ;  the  Tid- 
uad  prescribes  how  large  the  interval  must  be 
between  single  words ;  the  synagogae-rolls, 
although  they  have  no  points,  separate  the 
words  throughout,  follovnng,  of  course,  the 
uage  of  the  Md  manuscripts  from  the  Talmndio 
time ;  and  the  ciroumstanoe  that  a  number  of 
the  Masoretio  Ken's  correct  the  traditional  dis- 
tinotion  of  words,  serves  to  confirm  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  system  established  in  our 
present  text. 

The  division  into  tertet  again  is  by  no  means 
of  one  age  with  the  aooentoaUon,  but  of  much 


earlier  .origin.'  It  has  its  groubd  in  the  distintp 
tion  of  sentences  and  propositions.  That  thjs 
was  not  regularly  expressed  in  the  most  ancient 
writing,  is  well  nigh  certain ;  only  in  poetio 
compositions,  it  was  usual  from  the  first,  or  at 
least  very  early,  to  mark  the  rythmical  clauses 
by  spaces,  or  by  breaking  off  the  lines.  This 
mode  of  writing  poetry  was  formerly  general, 
(even  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Biblicalmanu- 
scripts,)  and  is  still  found  in  the  older  lleb, 
manuscripts  extant ;  for  the  passages  Ex.  15, 
Deut.  32,  Jadg.  5,  2  Sam.  22,  it  is  even  pre- 
scribed by  law  (Talm.  Schabb.  f.  103,  b.  Sophe- 
rim  0.  12),  and  so  practised  still ;  it  was  owing 
to  the  Masoretic  system  of  accents  that  it  feU 
gradually  into  disuse.  For  the  prose  text 
nothing  similar  is  shown  from  early  times;  the 
Sam.  Pent,  has  indeed  clauses  marking  the 
sense,  but  not  the  Masoretio  verses  (Walton, 
proleg.  XI.  10) ;  the  versions  too  have  these 
not,  but  vary  widely  here  also  from  that  text. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  the  necessity 
of  fixed  sentences  for  the  purposes  of  interpre- 
tation, and  for  synagogue  reading,  must  have 
led  to  some  observance  of  the  sort  in  practice. 
In  the  Talmud,  the  establishment  of  verses 
(Q*n^D$)i  ^^  ^°^  prose  and  poetry,  comes 

into  view  as  something  finished  and  complete ; 
it  is  spoken  of  at  times  as  having  been  known 
to  Ezra;  and  frequently  the  number  of  verses 
belonging  to  particular  books  or  sections  is  ex- 
press^ ^ven,  in  near,  though  not  full  agree- 
ment, with  the  later  Masoretio  computation. 
Still  all  this  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
matter  of  oral  tradition  only  in  the  schools ;  we 
find  in  the  Talmud  no  mention  of  any  distino> 
tion  of  verses  in  writine.  and  no  rule  on  tb« 
subject  in  regard  to  the  division  of  words.  So 
nothing  of  t£e  sort  appears  in  the  later  synar 

fogue  roils.    That  the  divisions  introduced  by 
erome  into  his  Latin  version  were  not  those  of 
the  Jews,  is  shown  by  Rupfeld,  p.  854-856. 

The  resolution  of  the  text  into  larger  and 
smaller  sections  (ri1'tJ'*lS)>  seems   to  be  of 

older  date  than  the  division  into  verses ;  as  the 
occasion  for  it  also  was  more  obviously  and 
immediately  at  hand.  They  are  at  least  more 
ancient  than  the  Talmud ;  mention  is  made 
of  tiiem  even  in  the  JUishna,  and  often  in 
the  Gemara;  where  tibey  are  also  referred  to 
Mosaic  tradition,  and  careful  regard  is  ordered 
to  be  had  to  them  in  copying  the  Law.  Uenoe 
they  are^  found  in  the  synagogue-rolls.  _  They 
were  designated  in  writing  by  blank  spaces 
(NpP§  "'  NOJj'D?^'  '"i^t'issewereofatwO' 
fold  character,  to  distinguish  them  into  two 
sorts;  namely,  greater  sections,  marking  the 
transition  to  a  new  subject,  in  the  case  of  which 
the  space  was  made  to  fill  out  the  line,  whence 
their   name    "open"   (nlfTinfi    "S)»    «"* 

smaller  sections,  of  subordinate  sense,  as  noted  by 
intervals  within  the  lines,  and  so  termed  "shut'' 

or "  bound"  (nioinp  "s  0'  ni3iop  "B). 

In  later  manuscripts  both  are  represented  only 
by  spaces  within  the  lines,  but  distinguished  by 
an  inserted  Q  or  Q.  Not  only  the  Law,  but  the 
rest  of  the  canon  likewise,  vras  divided  in  this 
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my ;  and  bo  we  have  it  also  noir  in  onr  printed 
editions,  only  in  these  other  portions  no  nse  is 
made  of  the  ^  or  p  for  distinction.  The  ohap- 
tera  of  the  sam.  Pent,  and  the  eapitvla  of  Je- 
rome are  of  another  sort,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  vith  the  sections  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  neither 
bare  the  kaphiaroth,  or  the  passages  taken  out 
of  the  Prophets  for  ecclesiastical  reading,  a  cor- 
responding purpose  and  sense  (see  the  whole 
sabject.  Hup/eld,  p.  832-844). 

For  the  di-vision  of  the  entire  canon,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  canonical  books,  see  the  arti- 
cle Canon. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  that 
the  whole  reading  of  the  text,  its  organization, 
and  its  division  into  words,  verses,  and  sections, 
became  established  n^daally  long  after  its  ori- 

final  publication.  As  a  system,  therefore,  it 
as  po  claim  either  to  infallibility  or  absolute 
binding  force  ;  and  althongh  it  bears  evidence 
of  thorough  knowledge  and  great  care  on  the 
T>aTt  of  its  authors,  still  scattered  cases  occur  in 
which  the  interpreter  is  made  to  feel  irresistibly 
the  necessity  of  a  deviation  from  the  traditional 
reading. 

^  For  the  tme  transmission  of  the  text,  thns  re- 
vised and  settled  on  all  sides,  no  piuns  were 
spued ;  to  guard  against  the  contingency  of  any 
omission,  addition,  or  ohanve,  the  plan  was 
adopted,  even  before  the  Talmndic  time  as  it 
would  seem,  of  numbering  the  letters,  words, 
verses  and  sections ;  at  least  in  the  passage  of 
the  Talmud,  so  mnch  urged  by  Buxtorf,  Tib. 

L44,  such  numeration  is  praised  as  an  art 
liliar  to  the  Qn|)lD>  but  gone  oat  of  use 

vrith  the  Talmudists.  Other  evidence  of  this 
care,  carried  even  to  superstition,  is  found  in  the 
directions  prescribed  for  the  vrriting  of  mann- 
aoripts,  requiring  as  they  do  the  most  minnte 
regard  even  to  insignificant  particulars,  such  as 
the  careful  preservation  of  all  unusu^  letters, 
{lUtrae  mcf/iuculae,  minuiculae,  inversae,  sus- 
pense, finales  in  the  middle,  medianae  at  the 
end,)  which  in  some  cases  perhaps  had  some 
arbitrary  design  no  longer  known,  but  often 
no  doubt  ovre  their  origin  to  sheer  acci- 
dent. With  all  this  care,  however,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  a  full  end  was  thus  made  to 
various  readings;  smaller  and  more  easily  cor- 
rigible errors  would  again  find  their  way  into 
manuscripts,  and  occasional  deviations  from 
what  might  be  regarded  as  the  official  .text; 
either  derived  from  the  time  going  before,  or 
through  carelessness  brought  in  airesK: 

III.  The  third  period  of  the  history  of  the 
text  is  the  Masoretic,  commonly  reckoned  from 
the  6th  to  the  lltb  century.  It  includes  the 
age  of  the  Masorets  in  the  more  strict  sense  of 
the  name,  and  has  the  same  significance  for  the 
Biblical  text  that  the  Talmudio  period  has  for 
the  system  of  Jewish  law.  The  labors  of  the 
period  before  the  Masorets  for  the  formation  of 
the  text,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  main 
ended  before   the   Talmndic   time;   but   the 

S eater  part  of  the  material  was  handed  down 
rou^  that  whole  time  only  by  oral  tradition. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  that  led  to  the  writing  out  of  the 
law  in  the  3—5  cent,  from  the  traditions  of  the 


doctors  collected  through  many  centuries  before, 
it  was  felt  necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  form 
to  this  stock  of  criticism  also  by  committing  xX, 
in  like  manner,  to  writing.  According  to  the 
Jewish  tradition,  the  occasion  for  this  cane  in 
ailer  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  with  the  failare 
of  learned  men  which  began  to  prevail  in  the 
6th  century,  and  the  gradual  dying  oat  of  the 
living  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  (a.  Bvse- 
torf,  Tib.  p.  11,  et  Bvxtorf,  de  punct  p.  51). 
The  later  Jews  tell  n«,  moreover,  that  the 
learned  men  who  undertook  this  task  were  not 
of  the  school  of  Babylon  fur  the  most  part,  hot 
of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  in  Palestine.  In  re- 
gard, however,  to  these  men  of  the  Masora,  ai 
well  as  to  the  history  of  the  work  itself,  almoai 
nothing  definite  has  come  dovm  to  us  (a.  Aiz- 
tfyrf,  fib.  C.  7,  et  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  Tom.  L  No. 
337) ;  so  that  for  all  knowledge  of  the  grsdaal 
progress  of  the  Masoretic  labors  through  four 
centuries,  we  are  thrown  almost  wholly  upon 
conjectures  and  indirect  conclusions;  and  al- 
thongh it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  material  pasaint 
under  the  general  name  of  Masora  is  composed 
of  different  layers  of  work,  we  are  no  longer 
able  even  to  separate  these  with  any  clear  otiur. 
See  the  article  Masora, 

The  main  care  thus  of  this  Masoretic  period 
(as  the  name  Masora,  "collection  of  tradition," 
itself  implies,)  was  directed  toward  the  object 
of  collecting  and  noting  the  ex^etioocritical 
material  of  previous  times.  It  produced,  how- 
ever, also,  new  results  of  its  own ;  the  mind  of 
the  older  critics  lived  again  in  their  learned  auo- 
cessors,  and  sought  to  complete  through  them 
what  was  still  needed  to  satisfy  in  fulTits  oirn 
previous  purpose  and  design,  by  carrying  oat 
the  regulation  of  the  text  to  its  smallest  de- 
tails. 

In  the  consonantal  Uidu*  reoeptus,  the  Mau- 
rets  certainly  found  nothing  to  change;  it  vas 
already  fixed,  and  only  needed  at  most  to  be 
purged  from  occasional  flaws  that  may  have  got 
into  the  manuscripts.  This  made  it  necesstiy, 
however,  to  bring  together  such  remains  of  the 
old  oritical  apparatus  as  were  still  preserved 
here  and  there  in  the  form  of  tradition.  Vft 
find  in  tiie  Masora  ag^n,  accordingly,  all  tht 
different  sorts  of  oritical  observations  on  ths 
text  which  we  have  before  spoken  of  as  man- 
tioned  in  the  Talmud,  only  more  full  and  com- 
plete; whilst  we  may  add  to  theee  as  a  new 
kind  of  annotation,  brought  in  by  themselves, 
the    "grammatical    conjectures "    (p"|'^p)> 

which  they  use  in  certiun  cases  to  intimate,  that 
according  to  grammar  and  the  luus  lomendi* 
different  reading  might  be  expected,  although  it 
is  not  therefore  to  be  substituted  for'the  text  as 
it  stands  {Buxt.,  Tib.  p.  129).  But  these  varioaa 
sorts  of  traditionary  criticism  were  also  en- 
larged by  them  materially,  as  the  comparison 
of  manuscripts  led  them  to  note  in  many  places 
what  had  escaped  the  notice  of  earlier  critics. 
In  particular,  a  considerable  number  of  criti- 
cal Keri's  appear  to  have  been  added  by  them 
to  the  old  stock.  (On  the  different  kiods  of 
critical  Keri's,  both  Talmudio  and  Masoretic,  s. 
De  Wette,  {  91 ;  CapwU.  crit.  sacr.  lib.  IIU 
Such  a  residt  of  the  Masoretio  comparison  of 
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maonMripts  is  also  the  list  of  (216-220)  varioas 
readings  between  the  western  and  eastern  mann- 
Kripts,  appHBnded  by  R.  Jacob  Ben  Cb^im  to 
the  2d  eaition  of  the  Bombere  Bible  (e.  Cap- 
fttt.  I.  422-439) ;  reading  collected  from  all 
the  books,  with  tiie  exception  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which,  though  generally  of  no  account,  some- 
times tonoh  points  of  real  weight.  Where  the 
Keri's  have  to  do  with  exegesis  or  grammar,  by 
far  the  lareest  part  of  them  proceed  immediately 
fiom  the  Masorets  themselves. 

The  next  matter  was  to  fix  in  writing,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  change,  the  traditionary  read- 
ing of  the  text  as  then  received  and  observed. 
This  led  to  the  punctuation  system,  the  leading 
and  most  important  work  of  the  Masorets.  It  is 
possible  that  some  particular  marks  (points, 
lines,  tc.)  may  have  been  previously  employed 
in  private  manuscripts,  to  facilitate  right  read- 
ing ;  bat  the  proper  formation  of  the  existing 
icbeme  of  points  falls  within  the  time  from  the 
6tb  to  the  8th  or  9th  century.  Starting  from 
ample  elements,  as  they  may  still  be  traced  in 
the  Syrian  punctuation  (s.  Etoald,  Abhandlun- 
een  lar  Orient,  n.  Bibl.  Literat.  1832,  p.  53-149 ; 
Muvfeld,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1830,  IV.,  p.  786,  &o.), 
•oa  proceeding  at  first  under  the  influence  of 
the  progressive  changes  of  this  Syrian  system 
(both  in  vocalization  and  accentuation),  but 
taking  afterwards  by  degrees  its  own  course,  the 
leheme  in  question  unfolded  itself  through  vari- 
ous leas  pamct  stages  to  its  present  oomplete- 
MM ;  in  which,  by  a  body  of  reading  notes  or 
ngos,  it  ia  songbt  accurately  to  regulate  the 
nttetanoe  of  ever^  letter,  syllable,  ana  word,  in 
its  connection  with  others,  and  to  express  in 
writing  even  the  finest  shades  of  sound.  These 
notes,  attached  to  the  consonantal  text,  resolve 
ttwoiaalvea  into  such  as  govern  the  articulation 
of  the  consonants  (Daghesh,  Mappik,  Raphe, 
te.),  vowel  points,  and  accents.  The  pronuncia- 
tion tbns  lepreaented  is  no  doubt  that  of  Pales- 
tine, in  its  potest  transmitted  form ;  the  vast 
deviations  exhibited  by  the  Greek  versions  in 
their  way  of  aoanding  Hebrew  words,  prove 
Bothing  ag«inst  its  correctness  and  reliability, 
iassm^  as  the  dialect  used  out  of  Palestine, 
and  so  most  known  among  the  Greeks,  was  no- 
toriously impure,  and  leaned  towards  the  Ara- 
mean  (s.  Oesenius,  Geschichte,  {  54,  ko. ;  Ewald, 
Orammatik,  {  87,  g. ;  Frankd,  Vorstudien,  p. 
71-103),  and  in  general  the  Hebrew  was  dif- 
fttently  spoken  formerly  in  different  regions  (s. 
Jtnmt,  ep.  126,  ad  Euwr.).  Exegetiouly  con- 
ndered,  t^e  reading  of  the  text  nxed  by  the 
points  (vocalization  and  distinction)  rests  on  the 
older  traditional  reading ;  many  seeming  irre- 
gnlaritiea,  even,  not  falling  in  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  system  itself,  may  be  referred  to 
this  as  their  probable  source.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  origin  of  this  traiditional 
sense  of  the  text,  to  avoid  being  so  far  over^ 
powered  by  respect  for  the  Masoretic  vowel 
syatsm,  as  to  imagine  every  single  reading  exr 
pressed  by  it  faultlessly  right ;  but  still  less  will 
this  be  the  case,  when  it  is  considered  yet  far- 
ther that  the  tradition  itself  was  nnqnestionably 
often  enough  precarious,  and  that  in  such  cases 
the  less  eorr«ot  reading  may  have  oome  into  the 
test    The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  accen- 


tuation, 60  far  as  it  governs  the  distinction  of 
propositions  and  sentences,  and  is  thus  of  exe- 
getical  worth ;  as  serving  simply  to  direct  the 
modulation  of  the  voice  in  the  rehearsal  of  the 
text,  it  aims  also,  indeed,  to  fix  what  was  then 
standing  usage,  namely,  the  cantillation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Synagogue,  but  is  of  no  value 
for  the  Christian  reader.  How  far  the  Maso- 
rets, in  this  work,  have  made  use  of  what  was 
old,  and  how  far  they  have  added  what  was  new, 
may  be  perceived  by  a  comparison  of  the  East- 
ern or  Assyrian  punctuation  system,  again 
brought  to  light  recently,  which,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  that  of  Palestine,  and  resting  on  the 
same  basis,  diverges  from  it  nevertheless  with 
some  peculiarities  (see  it  described  by  Ewald,  in 
the  Jahrbuch  far  Bibl.  Wissenschafi.  I.  p.  160- 
172). 

The  division  of  verses  and  sections  remained 
in  general  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  period, 
with  only  slight  modifications  in  particular 
coses.  The  deviations  of  the  Talmudic  numera- 
tion of  verses  from  the  Masoretic  (s.  Bxtxtorf, 
Tib.  n.  44 ;  Hupfdd,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1837,  p.  848, 
850,  &c.),  authorize  us  to  infer,  that  from  defec- 
tive or  uncertain  tradition  much  was  put  by  the 
Masorets  into  new  and  different  shape.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  however,  and  before 
the  pointo  were  introduced,  the  end  of  verses 
was  noted  by  the  Soph.Pasuk  (:),  afterwards  by 
the  accent  Silluk  also  (s.  Hup/eld,  as  above, 
p.  857-861).  The  old  Parashoth  are  retained 
by  the  Masorets,  thoogh  they  are  not  always 
held  to  be  right ;  being  still  designated  in  such 
case  by_  a  blank  space,  or  by  the  Piska  (the 
small  ring  Q  in  the  printed  copies),  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  ancient  tradition  {Hupf.  p.  835). 
As  new  features  introduced  into  the  manuscripts 
during  the  Masoretic  time  may  be  mentioned, 
the  54  great  Parashoth,  or  Sabbath  lessons,  of 
the  Pentateuch ;  the  Haphtaroth,  or  passages  for 
Synagogue  reading,  from  the  Prophets;  and  pro- 
bably, also,  the  447-  O'lTDi  i°to  which  the  0. 

T.  is  distributed,  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
which,  however,  are  still  very  obscure. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  points,  there 
arose  in  regard  to  them  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  errors  and  variations  in  the  manuscripts. 
Hence  it  became  an  object  with  the  learned, 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  now  before  os, 
to  find  and  fix  again  the  correct  punctuation  by 
a  comparison  of  manuscripts,  to  note  the  most 
important  variations,  and  to  put  in  cautionary 
references  in  cases  that  might  appear  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  and  yet  were  in  fact  right.  A  mass 
of  Masoretic  observations  on  the  text  are  of  this 
sort.  We  know,  moreover,  that  about  the  year 
1034  a  general  synopsis  was  made  of  the  most 
material  differences  of  punctuation  in  the  Ori- 
ental and  Occidental  manuscripts,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  first  class  being  referred  to  Moses,  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  those  of  the  other  to 
Aaron,  of  the  tnbe  of  Ashur  (s.  the  list  of  Polugl. 
Und.  Vol.  VL) 

In  their  extraordinary  care  for  the  preserver 
tion  of  the  text,  and  the  right  reading  of  it,  the 
learned  men  of  this  period  were  carried  now  to 
such  a  measure  of  superstitious  veneration  for 
every  letter  and  point  belonging  to  it,  that  they 
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made  it  a  business,  (as  it  was  in  part,  also,  vith 
the  old  0**^ OlDO  ^  number  the  single  seotions, 

Tersee,  words,  and  letters,  examine  and  count 
where,  and  how  often,  particular  words,  letters, 
peculiarities  of  writing,  or  anomalies,  occur  in 
we  Bible,  which  is  toe  largest  and  which  the 
shortest  verse,  &o.,  &c. ;  reducing  all  to  the 
form  of  written  record  and  observation  (s.  Buxt. 
Tib.  C.  12-18).  In  this  way  there  grew  to  be  a 
heap  of  minute,  and,  for  the  most  part,  worth- 
less remarks  upon  the  text,  the  result  of  mere 
external  observation,  multiplied  from  venera- 
tion to  generation,  which  were  gradually  col- 
lected, along  with  the  more  important  annota- 
tions before-mentioned,  and  handed  down  under 
the  name  Masora.  Being  considered  an  essen- 
tial help  for  the  understanding  of  the  text,  as 
well  as  an  effectual  preservative  of  its  purity, 
these  remarks  were  disseminated  in  different 
ways,  and  finally  written  upon  the  margin  of 
the  Biblical  manuscripts  themselves.  In  like 
manner  the  Masoretic  punctuation  was  fonnd 
60  useful,  and  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  so 
much  of  a  necessity,  that  it  passed  into  the 
manuscripts  generally;  and  in  the  end,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  Synagogue  use,  none 
were  written,  which  did  not  contain  either  the 
printed  text  alone,  or,  at  least,  the  printed  text 
along  with  that  without  points. 

ly.  The  Poat-Maaorelic  Period.  This  shows 
no  farther  material  alteration  of  the  text ;  the 
Only  care  having  been  to  preserve  and  extend  it 
in  its  Masoretic  form.  The  manuscripts  by 
which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  modern  times 
are  of  two  classes,  the  public  or  sacred,  and  the 
private  or  common.  The  preparation  of  the  first, 
the  Synagogue-rolls,  was  so  carefully  watched, 
and  so  strictly  guarded  by  minnte  regulations, 
/in  the  tract  Sopnerim ;  s.  also  Carjaoc,  Crit.  I, 
C.  8,  3  ;  and  Eic/iAom,  i  343-t346,)  that  the  oo- 
ourrence  of  various  readings  and  errors  in  them 
was  almost  impossible.  They  embrace  only  the 
Pentateuch,  or  the  Megilloth,  and  the  lessons 
from  the  Prophets,  exhibit  the  Masoretic  recen- 
sion of  the  text,  but  without  the  Masoretic  appa- 
ratus, and  are  mostlv  of  oomparatively  recent 
date,  though  of  old  appearance  outwardly, 
written  upon  rolls  of  parchment  or  leather. 
The  private  manuscripts,  written  not  only  on 
parchment  and  leather,  but  also  on  cotton '  and 
common  paper,  in  different  kinds  of  book  form, 
contain,  with  the  pointed  text,  the  Masoretic 
array  of  notes,  more  or  less  full  (Keri's,  various 
readings,  scholia,  the  Masora  at  large,  or  in  ex- 
tracts denominated  the  lesser  Masora).  They 
were  the  work  generally  of  different  hands,  one 
person  having  written  the  consonants,  another 
the  _  points,  and  still  others  the  corrections,  the 
critical  apparatus,  the  Masora,  and  the  various 
rabbinical  translations,  and  remarks  often  added 
to  the  whole  (s.  on  all  this,  Eichhorn,  {  347- 
371).  Their  age  and  country,  when  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  manuscripts  them- 
selves, can  hardly,  for  the  most  part,  if  at  all, 
be  determined ;  of  all  we  have,  no  one  reaches 
back  into  the  Masoretic  period,  or  the  time  be- 
fore, since  the  Masoretic  manuscripts  soon 
pushed  aside  all  others,  and  caused  their  early 
disappearance;  the  oldest  known  is  from  the 


year  1106 ;  only  fonr  or  five  bendes  have  readied 
us  from  this  century ;  about  50  from  the  Uth 
cent,  and  so  on  Crom  each  succeeding  ceotary, 
more  in  proportion  (s.  for  lists  of  manuscripts, 
Wolf,  Bibl.,  Heb.  tom.  U.  et  IV.,  Kennio.  diss, 
gen.,  etc.).  As  regards  their  goodness,  different, 
mostly  unsatisfactory,  classifications  have  been 
tried ;  it  is  certain  only,  that  tjie  more  ancient, 
as  a  general  thing,  are  more  accurate  than  the 
more  recent  (Eichhom,  i  136  and  373,  &&; 
JaJin  1 117).  As  the  private  manusoripta  were 
not  prepared  nnder  the  same  official  superviaon 
with  the  Synagogue-rolls,  they  were  more  easily 
open  to  errors,  not  simply  in  the  pointing  and 
dividing  of  the  text,  but  in  regard  also  to  the 
letters  themselves,  from  the  so-called  teriptio 
plena  et  defeeliva,  or  the  substitution  of  the  Keri 
for  the  Chetib;  it  would  seem,  also,  tiiat  in 
spite  of  the  general  triumph  of  the  text  as  settled 
and  fixed  by  the  Masorets,  various  nmaasoretio 
readings,  partly  derived  from  the  time  before, 
and  partly  of  new  origin,  found  place  still  in 
particular  copies,  which  have  thus  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  time.  And  as  the  "  MaMh 
retic  hedge  "  could  not  prevent  the  entrance  of 
such  errors,  it  was  just  as  little  sufficient  for 
their  correction,  inasmuch  as  the  Masora  collee? 
tions  were  themselves  very  often  carelessly 
transcribed,  and  much  corrupted  and  oonfosed 
by  arbitrary  additions,  omissions,  and  changes 
{EicMiom,  I  155).  So  it  became  neeesssiy 
always  to  have  recourse  to  the  comparison  of 
good  manuscripts  again,  for  the  purpose  of  free- 
ing the  text  from  these  minor  faults ;  a  serriee 
to  which  we  know  that  several  of  the  more  di»« 
tinguished  Jewish  interpreters  of  the  Middle 
Ages  devoted  their  earnest  attention  {Eemiie, 
diss,  gen,  J  50-66 ;  Eichhom,  1 136,  b.),  as  we 
find  in  {heir  writings,  also  the  names  of  a  nonH 
ber  of  standard  manuscripts,  (now  lost,]  wfaieh 
were  favorably  consulted  in  such  inquiries  (l, 
Walton.  proU.  IV.  8,  sq. ;  Eiehhom,  i  136,  a, 
and  374;  Jahr.  {  111).  Famoos,  iiwm  these 
older  times,  is  the  critical  work  of  lleyerBatlen, 
of  Toledo  (in  the  13th  cent.),  on  the  Pentateuch, 
in  which  he  sought  to  expurgate  it  from  all  mi*' 
takes  current  in  the  copies  of  that  time. 

Before  the  use  of  the  press,  however,  such 
efforts  being  necessarily  confined  to  single  mann- 
scripts,  could  have  no  general  effect,  and  vera 
liable  to  be  counteracted  always  by  new  varia- 
tions, arising  from  the  writing  of  new  copies. 
The  art  of  printing  first  made  it  possible  to  se- 
cure, for  any  revision,  a  wider  and  more  pe^ 
manent  force ;  and  to  make  room  for  the  task 
of  reducing  the  Masoretic  text,  by  the  help  of 
the  best  manuscripts,  and  a  persevering  eiami* 
nation  of  the  Masora  itself,  to  its  truest  and 
purest  form ;  a  task,  which,  in  the  nstare  of 
things,  could  not  be  fully  accomplished  at  onee, 
but  only  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  valiM 
of  different  editions  depends  upon  their  apprex^ 
mation  to  this  object.  Those  which  appeared 
first  were  formed  generally  from  a  very  small 
supply  of  manuscripts,  as  compared  with  the 
namlier  afterwards  examined;  in  mechaaical 
execution,  moreover,  they  were  very  imperfect 
After  the  printing  of  single  books  only  of  die 
0.  T.  in  the  beginning,  first  of  all  the  Psalter  in 
the  year  1477,  (s.  for  Uie  literaton  of  thess  oldMt 
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japreniona,  De  Wette,  Einl.  2  95),  the  earnest 
complete  copy  of  the  Bible  io  print  appeared  at 
Soncino,  1488,  parti;  from  manuserlpts,  and 
partly  from  previoas  editions  of  particular 
books,  and  hence  of  different  trorth  in  different 
parts.  This,  in  connection  with  the  edition  of 
[Gersom,  at  Brescia,  1494,  {from  which  Luther 
translated,]  is  considered  the  first  main  recen- 
doo,  with  peculiar  readings,  but  often  Masoreti- 
eally  incorrect,  especially  in  the  distinction  of 
Keri's  and  Chetib  s.  The  same  text,  modified 
slightly  from  manuscripts,  is  given  io  the  first 
'edition  of  the  Bomberg  Rabbinic  Bible,  and  in 
the  Bomberg  manual  editions,  as  well  as  by  B. 
Slephanus  (1539,  &e.),  and  Seb.  MUtuter.  The 
second  independent  edition,  formed  from  manu- 
'tcripts,  is  that  contained  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott  (1514-17).  The  text  has  vowels,  but 
no  accents..  The  third  important  recension  is 
found  in  the  Biblia  BabbinKU  Bombergiana,  ed. 
n.,  cura  R.  Jacob  Ben.  Chqjim,  Venet.  1625- 
26 ;  it  is  corrected  by  the  Masora,  which  the 
publisher  had  subjected  to  a  new  revision,  and 
contains,  at  the  same  .time,  the  entire  Masoretic 
and  Babbinical  apparatus.  It  is  repeated  in 
many  impressions  of  the  16tb  century,  and  the 
Srst  part  of  the  17th,  with  either  slight  alterap 
tions,  or  with  none  at  all.  Over  against  these 
three  recensions,  all  later  editions  exhibit  only 
uixed  texts.  The  Antwerp  Polyglott  takes  its 
Hebrew  text  from  the  Complutensian  and  Bom- 
bere  Biblea,  and  is  itself  followed  by  the  smaller 
editions  of  Plantini,  by  the  Paris  and  London 
Poljj^Iotts,  and  by  the  editions  of  Reineeke. 
Variously-combined  texts,  moreover,  are  con* 
tained  in  the  editions  of  Elias  Hutter  (first  1587), 
the  manual  edition,  and  the  large  Rabbinic 
Bible  of  Buxtorf,  who  followed  the  Masora  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  the  edition  of /dk.  Aihias, 
eum  praeK  Is.  Leusdenii,  1661,  for  which  some 
very  old  manuscripts  were  compared,  and 
which  is  followed  by  all  later  editions.  Among 
these  later  editions,  may  be  named  as  most  in 
credit  for  the  diligence  and  care  with  which 
they  have  been  prepared,  those  of  JabUmsky, 
1699,  and  /.  E.  Michaelis,  1720 ;  ( VanderHooghi, 
1705;  OpUiua,  1709;  A.  Hahn,  1832;  Q. 
ThtUe,  1849.)  Kotices  of  the  editions  of  the 
Bible  are  given  by  Le  Long,  bibl.  s.  ed.  Masoh, 
Tom.  I. ;  BosenmOUer,  Handb.  I.  189,  See.,  III. 
279,  Ac.;  Eichhom,  J  391-401}  De  Wette, 
J95. 

Besides  these  revisions,  aiming  in  succession 
to  set  forth  in  full  the  Masoretic  text,  we  have 
in  the  editions  of  the  Masora  itself,  and  in  the 
collections  which  have  been  made  of  various 
readings,  additional  provision  of  critical  help, 
both  for  the  determination  of  the  Masoretic  text, 
and  for  tbo  discovery  of  occasional  extra-Maso- 
retic  readings.  The  Masora  lies  before  us  in 
the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf. 
For  collections  of  various  readings,  see  Xenahem 
de  Lonzano,  nilfin  "llN.  1618;  SoUmon 
NorzCs  >^  nr\y^<  1744;  also,  besides  the 

Sabbinioal  Bibles  just  named,  the  editions  of 
Seb.  Mftusttr,  Van  der  Hooghi,  Mtehadii,  HmOnr 
gant ;  bat,  above  alt,  the  Biblical  work  of  Ken- 
MteoM,  in  which  615  manuscripts,  52  editions, 
•nd  the  Talmud,  hare  been  compared,  though 


not  always  in  a  thorough  way ;  and  De  RonPi 
variae  lectiones  Yet.  Test.  4,  4  tom.  1784-88,  in 
which  Kennioott's  work  is  improved  and  com 
tinued,  with  an  additional  comparison  of  731 
other  manuscripts,  and  300  other  editions,  along 
with  the  ancient  versions,  £o.  (Extracts  from 
it  are  presented  in  the  Biblia  of  Doderlein  and 
Meisner,  1793,  and  of  /.  John,  1806.)  In  these 
works,  much  aa  they  may  leave  still  to  be  desired 
in  point  of  accuracy,  completeness,  and  sound 
critical  judgment,  the  means  are  sufficiently  at 
hand  for  restoring  the  Masoretic  text,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  its  proper  perfection.  But  such 
restoration,  which  appeared  to  the  Buxtorfs, 
the  ideal  of  all  text  criticism,  is  not  to  be  taken' 
as  at  once  identical  with  the  idea  of  an  abso- 
lutely correct  text.  Older  and  better  readings 
in  certain  cases,  are  still  preserved  in  the  an< 
cient  versions,  and  sometimes,  too,  though  it  be 
very  rarely,  even  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts; 
the  Masoretio  pointing  cannot  alteays  be  ap* 
proved  as  suitable  to  the  text ;  and  there  are^ 
besides,  in  the  text  itself,  from  the  most  remote 
times,  single  errors,  back  to  which  no  critical 
monument  is  found  to  reach.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  in  oases  of  necessity,  even  criti* 
cal  conjecture  here  is  not  out  of  place,  and  that 
it  may  be  not  simply  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of 
the  interpreter,  to  have  recourse  to  it,  in  order 
that  he  may  do  jusUce  to  the  text  itself. 

A.  DiLLKAN. — Kevin. 
Bible  Text,  If.  T.  I.  History  of  the  toHtten 
text.  All  trace  of  the  original  MSS.  of  the  N.  T. 
books  was  lost  in  the  earliest  times.  The  states 
ment  of  Theodoras  Lector  (5tb  cent.),  concerning 
thediscovery  of  the  original  copy  of  Matthew's  go*< 
pel,  of  Philostorgns  and  Nicephorus  concerning 
that  of  John,  and  in  the  Chronicon  Pascliale,  that 
the  same  original  copy  of  John  was  preserved 
in  the  Church  of  Ephesus  —  and  other  similar 
statements  of  later  date,  are  fabulous.  The 
assertion,  made  ns  late  as  1780,  (by  Ant.  ComO' 
retti,  in  an  epislolaris  dissert,  to  Dobrowsky,) 
that  the  Aquileian  MS.  of  the  Latin  version  of 
Mark  was  written  by  the  Evangelbt,  is  based, 
upon  an  obvious  error.  Even  the  traces  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  Ignatius  (ep.  ad  Philad.  8), 
and  Tertullian  (de  praescr.  haer.  36),  are  falser 
since  by  ofxtia,  (or  dp;^a,)  Ignatius  distin- 
guishes the  O.  T.  from  the  N.,  and  by  litteraa 
aviheiUicae,  Tertullian  distinguishes  the  Greek 
from  the  I^tin  text.  The  fact  of  the  early  loss 
of  these  autographs  is  proven,  not  onl^  by  the 
absence  of  all  appeal  to  them  in  the  writings  of 
the  first  centuries,  although  this  wonld  nave 
been  most  decisive,  especially  in  the  charges  of 
corruption  of  the  text  brought  against  Marcion 
—  but  by  Origen's  knowledge  of  no  earlier 
authority  for  the  text  of  John's  gospel  than  the 
copy  of  lleracleon.  —  This  early  loss  of  these 
valuable  autographs  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  fact  that  as  the  life  of  the. 
first  Churches  rested  in  the  living  spirit  of  the 
Lord  and  his  Apostles,  they  sastainea  a  different, 
relation  from  that  of  later  periods  to  the  written 
letter.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  Paul  did  not 
usually  write  his  own  epistles  (Rom.  16  :  22,  &c., 
£c.),  and  probable  that  the  other  N.  T.  authors 
employed  amanuenses.  But  the  frail  material 
upon  which  those  first   copies  were  written 
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(moBt  probably  papyms,  x^l(>  ^  John  12,  or 
fine  vellam,  /u^t3para.,  2  Tim.  4 :  13 ;  Jerome, 
ipul.  34,  (141),  says  Acacins  and  Enzoias  tran- 
Boribed  the  Library  of  Csesaroa  upon  parch- 
ment), vould  soon  wear  out  by  frequent  use 
and  their  circulation.  It  is  no  refutation  of 
this  view,  that  papyrus  and  Tellnm-rolls,  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old,  are  still  extant; 
for  their  priservatioo,  apart  from  the  more 
durable  material  of  which  the  vellum  of  later 
tines  was  made,  is  owing  chiefly  to  their  not 
bavin);  been  much  used,  or  having  been  wholly 
protected  bv  enclosure  in  sarcophagi.  As 
stated,  the  N.  T.  original  MSS.  were  mainly 
papyrus-rolls,  written  upon  with  reeds  or  canes 
(John  3  :  13,  iia  uixanf  xai  xaXa/iov),  and  soot- 
wk  (3  John  13,  &o.),  in  columns,  probably  in  un- 
cials, though  these  could  not  be  so  easily  written 
on  papyrus  as  on  vellum,  without  a  division  of 
words,  punctuation,  or  capital  initials,  and 
usually  without  sections.  They  were  also 
without  vowel  or  accent  points,  the  iota  gub., 
and  mostly  the  iota  adtcnptum.  The  Evange- 
lists may  have  endorsed  their  books  as  gospels, 
either  at  the  commencement  or  close,  but  Justin's 
usual  remark,  d;to/u/i7f«ofcvf(af  a  rwv  ijtoar&Kat, 
onoe  with  the  addition  a  xajuirw  tioff/iyja,  is  ad- 
Terse  to  this  opinion;  andLk.l :  1,  and  Acts  1: 1, 
do  not  favor  it.  Such  additions  as  xata  Markov, 
are  of  later  origin,  and  presuppose  the  collection 
of  the  four  gospels.  In  the  case  of  Epistles, 
only  the  address — rtfii  Pu^ovt,  &<:■  —  was 
written  by  the  author,  although  the  first  verses 
may  have  served  for  an  address.  The  title 
"Apocalypse"  was  suggested  to  later  copyists, 
hj  the  Deginning  of  the  book,  as  also  "Acta  of 
weAposiSt,"  (although  this  does  not  fully  agree 
with  the  contents  of  that  book),  by  its  contrast 
with  the  gospels.  The  designation  "  Catholic 
(General)  Epistle"  is  first  met  with  at  the  close 
of  the  2d  cent. :  its  application  to  the  collective 
Catholic  epistles  is  of  later  date. 

The  external  history  of  the  N.  T.  text,  prior 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  may  be  pretty 
accurately  ascertained  from  mS.  relics  of  the 
ten  centuries  immediately  preceding  that  inven- 
tion. Before  the  determination  of  the  canon, 
towards  the  close  of  the  4th  cent.,  there  was 
probably  no  complete  MS.  copy  of  the  entire 
N.  T.  And  in  the  succeeding  period  such  MSS. 
were  rare;  and  generally  also  contained  the 
Greek  0.  T.,  and  the  Cod.  Vatie.,  the  Cod.  Alex- 
mdr.,  (the  Cod.  Sphraemi),  The  oldest  MSS. 
of  this  kind  probably  also  contained  one  or 
Other  of  those  books  whose  claims  to  oanonicity 
was  long  undecided, — as  to  the  Alexandr.  MSS. 
the  two  epistles  of  Clem.  Rom.  were  added.  In 
most  oases  the  four  gospels  were  copied,  then 
the  Pauline  oftener  than  the  Catiiolic  epistles, 
these  being  usually  united  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Apocalyptse  was  rarely  copied 
(see  below).  The  order  in  which  the  several 
books  stood  was,  as  to  the  gospels,  nearly  the 
same  as  ours,  as  Melito,  Ireneus,  Origen,  Au- 
sustine,  and  Jerome  testify ;  but  among  Latin 
MSS.,  including  a  Greek-Latin  one  —  the  Cod. 
Cantabrigientis — several  of  the  older  ones  (the 
TereeUenais,  Veronenaia,  PakUinua,  Corh^enaia, 
Brixianua),  place  John  next  to  Matthew,  then 
Iivke  and  Mark.    Druthmar  found  the  same 


order  in  a  copy  of  Hilary  of  nctavinm.  The 
order  of  the  ancient  stycbometry  of  the  Cod. 
Claromorttanua  is :  Matthew,  John,  Mark,  Luke. 
The  Acts  are  usually  followed  by  the  Cath.  Ep. 
Thus  Atbanasius  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and, 
on  their  authority,  not  Only  the  three  oldest,  bnt 
most  of  the  Greek  MSS.  Eusebins,  on  the  con- 
trary, places  the  Ep.  of  Paul  after  the  Acts,  in 
which  the  Latin  Church  followed  him.  The  Ep. 
of  Paul  were  variously  arranged.  Athanasioi 
and  Epiphanins,  with  the  three  oldest  MSSk, 
place  Heorews  after  2  Thessalonians.  The  Cod. 
Claromontamia,  however,  proves  that  our  order 
was  generally  adopted  at  an  early  period.  The 
same  holds  of  the  position  now  occupied  by  the 
Catholic  Ep.,  as  soon  as  they  were  admitted 
into  the  canon,  as  Athan.,  Cyril  of  J.,  Epiph, 
and  the  Council  of  Laodicea  testify;  and  yetths 
Apost.  Canons  have :  Peter,  John,  James,  Jade. 
The  first  full  enumeration  of  the  Canonical 
Books  which  includes  the  Apocalypse  is  that 
of  Athanasius,  who  places  it  last,  as  is  alwap 
the  case. 

Vellum  was  substituted  for  papyrus  at  a  vn^ 
early  period,  and  the  older  it  is  toe  finer  its  tex- 
ture. From  the  4th  to  the  llth  cent,  it  wu 
almost  exclusively  used,  after  that  cotton  paper 
became  more  common,  and  then  linen  paper. 
The  growing  scarcity  of  vellum  led  to  a  second 
use  of  old  skins,  by  washing  out  or  erasing  what 
was  written  on  them  ;  but  this  was  pflener  dona 
by  copying  patristic  writings  over  the  Bible- 
text,  toan  the  reverse.'  Bolls  disappeared  with 
papyrus,  and  the  book-form  was  substituted. 
The  books  mostly  consisted  of  three  or  four 
double-sheets  (rpiaoa  xoi  ttteataa,  Euaeb,  vU. 
Conaiant.  IV.  37).  The  divuion  into  several 
columns  was  at  first  retained  (the  Cod.  fVii- 
August.  has  4,  the  VaticaTma  3,  the  Alexanirir 
nna,  and  others  have  2 ;  the  C.  Ephraemi  butl); 
but  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  indifetenoe. 
The  nncial  characters  were  generally  written 
without  accents  until  the  7th  cent.,  excepting 
that  in  single  instances  the  aspirate  and  apos- 
trophe are  used ;  after  the  7th  and  8th  cent,  tbe 
accentuation  is  imperfect,  and  mostly  arbitnrr. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  uncial  character  ln<t 
ito  distinctive  form,  and  the  onrsive  became 
almost  general  in  the  10th  cent.  Pnnctuati»a 
of  the  text,  though  at  first  only  by  means  uf 
spaces  between  words,  and  tbe  simple  pointy 
can  be  traced  to  the  4th  and  Sth  cent.  The 
method  of  diriding  the  text  into  short  lines 
(otij:©*),  determined  by  the  sense,  which  Euse- 
bins  introduced  in  the  Sth  cent.,  was  of  great 
service  to  public  readers,  the  hint  was  no  doubt 
taken  from  the  Psalms  and  other  poetical  books 
of  the  0.  T.,  hence  called  0t^xo(  ttixtf'^i-  "^^^ 
gospels  were  also,  probably,  written  in  snch 
lines  about  this  time,  as  appears  in  the  Greek- 
Latin  MS.  of  Cambridge.  This  costly  method, 
however,  was  practised  only  for  a  few  centuries, 


'  Such  M.9S.  are  termed  Cod.  Palimp'eli  or  if* 
tcHpli.  Among  the  moit  ancient  of  this  chn  are  thoM 
recently  broagbt  from  the  Eut  bj  tbe  sutbor  of  tbil 
Art,  firat  written  in  the  6th  cent.,  sod  corered  vitb 

gatr.  writings  in  nnoiala  of  tbe  Sth  cent  The  rao<t  eel*- 
rated  N.  T.  Palimpseat  ii  the  Cod.  Ephnim,  re-vrittea 
upon  in  the  12tb  cent  Cicero  (ad  Trtbat.  7, 18),  una- 
tions  Falimpseati;  so  also  Flntorch. 
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tad  {Hmetaation-inarks  were  introdnoed  to  make 

th»  sense  of  the  text  plainer.  It  is  not  clearly 
twertained  whether  the  numeration  of  the  lineis 
M  first  seen  in  the  etichometrical  fragments  of 
P«iil'«  Ep.  (II),  possibly  of  the  6th  cent.,  and 
fwqoently  met  with  in  the  N.  T.  MSS.  of  the 
9lii  cent  and  onward,  is  to  be  attribnted  to  Eu- 
diilias,  or  was  adopted  from  the  much  earlier 
enttom,  as  found  in  the  ancient  classics.  The 
tticbometrical  index  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  books, 
with  the  introduction  of  some  antilegomena  of 
Snebius,  foand  in  the  Cod.  Claramont,  and 
lAioh  is  manifestly  much  older  than  that  Codex 
itself,  proves  that  such  nameration  was  in  vogue 
before  the  time  of  Euthaliae.  But  other  divi- 
lioDs  of  the  text  were  introduced  at  a  very  early 

Siriod.  Amraonius,  in  the  3d  cent.,  divided  the 
ospels,  in  bis  Harmony,  into  many  hundred 
•eetioDS,  viz.,  Matthew  into  355  (2),  Mark  into 
233  (5),  Luke  into  342  (3),  and  John  into  232. 
After  the  5th  cent,  these  divisions  wero  noted 
in  the  margin  of  almost  all  the  MSS.,  usually  with 
the  10  canons  of  Eusebius,  which  showed  which 
dinnoDs  belonged  only  to  one  particular  Evan- 
cdist,  and  which  were  common  to  all  of  them. 
Id  the  Acts  and  Epistles  the  division  into  chap- 
ten  now  occurs,  vrhicb  Ensebias  met  with  in  the 
£p.  of  Paul  as  something  new,  and  which  he 
Snt  applied  to  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 
The  Gospels  nnderwent  a  similar  division  into 
ebapters,  probably  long  before  the  time  of  En- 
thaUus ;  for  they  occur  in  the  Codd.  Ephraeim 
ud  Alexandrinus,  although  neither  of  these 
MSS.  (presumed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt), 
bad  yet  been  changed  by  the  additions  of  the 
Egyptian  Deacon  Eutbalius.  The  solitary  testi- 
Bony  of  a  still  earlier  division  is  that  of  the  Cod. 
Tat.  The  Qospel  divisions  iaUt  sections  differ 
entirely  from  those  of  Ammonius  and  Busebius, 
which  were  sooa  ^nerally  adopted;  those 
of  Uie  Epistles  exhibit  the  great  peculiarity  of 

g'nng  the  several  Ep.  of  Paul  as  one  whole  (as 
the  Arabic  Fragments,  probably  of  tho  8th 
oenL,  which  I  recently  brought  from  Egypt). 
The  Apocalypse  seems  to  have  been  first  divided 
in  the  6th  cent.,  by  Andrew  the  Cappadocian,  in 
his  Comm.,  into  24  Koytu  and  72  xifdxiua.  The 
latest,  bat  most  common  (in  consec^ueoce  of  its 
adoption  in  printed  editions)  division,  into 
diMters,  was  introduced  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de 
S.  Caro  in  the  13tb  cent  He  is  said  to  have 
done  it  in  the  preparation  of  a  Latin  Coneord- 
■nce ;  hence  it  occurs  earlier  in  Latin  than  in 
QkA  copies.  Erasmus  used  them  only  in  the 
nargin  of  his  Latin  version,  although  the  Com- 
platensian  Polydott  had  already  adopted  them, 
xbe  present  division  into  verses  is  still  more 
Bodern  (see  p.  422).  Besides  these  wo  have 
the  selections  {pericopa:}  used  for  each  Sunday 
in  the  Church-year.  The  time  and  manner  of 
their  introduction  are  uncertain.  Those  from 
Acts  and  the  Epistles  were  probably  first  used 
by  Enthalius ;  but  those  from  the  Qospels  were 
tudoubtedly  earlier,  at  least  in  the  Latin 
Ohorch,  as  Optatus  and  Augustine  testify.  They 
were,  subsequently,  often  marked  out  in  older 
nndivided  exemplars,  as  the  Cod.  Ephrseim,  by 
some  one  in  the  9th  cent.  In  order,  however, 
to  make  older  MSS.  more  convenient  for  public 
OM,  indices  of  these  selections,  giving  the  first 
27 


and  last  words  of  each,  were  prepared.    They 
were  called  Synaxaria;  those  for  Saints'  Days, 
Menologia.     Subsequently  the  selections  were 
bound  up  separately,  in  their  regular  order.  Many 
old  copies  of  these  books  are  still  preservedf. 
They  differ  from  the  evangelisfaria  and  lediona- 
ria  (xpalaxosrcAa),  which,   from   Charlemagne 
until  after  the  lOth  cent.,  were  often  splendidly 
written,  in  uncials.'    The  most  ancient  Greek' 
MSS.  of  selections  are  several  palimpsest  frag- 
ments of  the  7th  and  8th  cent.,  in  London,  Ve- 
nice, and  Rome,  in  Latin ;  there  is  one  in  Mu- 
nich, of  the  6th  (if  not  the  5th)  cent,  after 
the  itala.     Erom    the  last-named  peculiarity 
we    might  trace  the  use   of  such  books    of 
selections  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  is,  erro- 
neously, considered  as  the  author  of  one  of 
them,  the  Comes,  whilst  Sidonius  ApoHonaris 
expressly  ascribes   it  to   Claudian   Mamertus. 
The  exemplar  designated  Uctionarium  gallica^ 
num  seems  the  oldest  of  those  copied  from  the 
text  of  Jerome.  — How  much  of  tho  titles  and 
subscriptions  of  the  N.  T.  books  was  written  by 
the  inspired  penman,  has  been  suggested  above. 
The  most  simple  forms  are  those  found  in  the 
three  oldest  more  extensive  MSS.,  especially  the 
Vatican  and  Paris  palimpsest    Such  ttiles  as 
XpaltK  ittoat.,  inter.  nav».aii,  ijt.  xa^X.,  all  which 
belong  to  the  4th  cent,  presuppose  the  idea  of 
the  Canon.    Gradually  the  subscriptions  were 
enlarged,  by  adding  traditional  presumptions  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  composition,  even  as 
to  the  author,  bearer,  receivers,  and  original 
language  of  the  books,  (f.  i.  in  the  case  of  Mat- 
thew, *5  iPpotJc  SM>Jxt<f,  of  Mark,  Jju^ati). 
The  Ep.  of  Paul  usually  had  such  additions,  as 
Eutbalius  testifies,  who  himself  contributed  to 
them.    Our  oldest  specimen  of  this  custom  is  the 
subscription  to  the  Ep.  of  Titus,  in  the  above- 
named  Paris  fragments  of  the  Ep.  of  P.-vul  from 
Mt  Atbos. 

Turning  te  the  internal  history  of  the  N.  T. 
text,  it  seems,  from  all  we  can  learn  of  its  ear- 
liest use,  before,  and  about  the  middle,  and  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  2d  cent,  that  its  original 
purity  was  then  already  obscured.  For  the  texts 
quoted  by  Polycarp,  Ilegisippus,  Papias,  Justin, 
Marcion,  by  the  Gnostics  Ptolemeus,  Heracleon, 
to.,  &o.,  often  agree  with  the  readings  of  later 
times,  without  naving  claims,  upon  critical 
grounds,  to  Apostolic  originality.  We  name 
two  instances.  Polycarp  {Ep.  ad  Philipp.  1), 
cites  Acts  2 :  24,  as  follows :  Sv  nytiftv  o  ^ci; 
Xvsat  rat  ujtra;  tov  aSou.  Cod.  1),  the  Vulg., 
and  other  versions,  as  also  many  later  Fathers, 
have  oiJow.  Ptolemy  (J^.  ad  Floram,  in  Epiph. 
I.  216,  *gj.),  cites  Mattb.  15 :  4-9,  almost  fully. 
In  V.  4,  he  has  aov  after  itat.  and  lujt.,  but  in  a 
small  form.  In  v.  6,  he  has  thy  voiim,  which 
may  be  original,  altbongh  the  most  witnesses 
favor  ivroTJiv  or  xoyov  ;  he  also  adds,  rue  ttftaSv- 
rifMi  after  itofoi.,  and  xC  ><9^  (in  v.  5),  after 
iCifm.  In  V.  5  be  puts  <2*(X«;^$  before  H  iftov, 
and  after  t.  lafl'fa  <xn  adds,  from  Exodus,  iva, 


*  One  of  the  finest  and  oldest  is  preserred  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Convent  of  St  Catharine  on  Sinai.  The 
text  is  in  gold  letters,  on  beantiful  white  rellum,  3  foL 
oolnmns,  in  uncials  of  the  9th  or  10th  cent  A  frag- 
ment of  another,  upon  dark  vellum,  in  cold  uncials, 
small  fono>  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna. 
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ty  BM  yft^ot,  bat  omita  Sav.  *!%.,  altbongh  he 
previously  sajs :  ttpM  xai  ruro  o  aurrfi.  The 
other  readings :  ^  as  tlTCiv  for  iytt-.  xiy.  (▼.  4). 

•O  Xooj  oJfoj  rotf  xt^X.  lU  tini  for  'Eyyi'jit  fux, 
&c.,  are  doubtless  to  be  preferred.  Some  ten  years 
later  we  find  in  Ireneus  (Adv.  baer.  V.  10,  {1), 
vbo  also  alludes  to  the  differences  of  the  copies, 
in  Clemens  Alex,  and  other  cotemporaries,  still 
stronger  evidences  ,of  diversities  >n  the  N.  T. 
text ;  and  this  state  of  thingjs  grew  worse  in 
the  next  two  centuries,  as  Origen  expresBly  de- 
clares (In  MaUh.  torn.  XV.  (III.  071,  de  la  Rue), 
and  as  is  proven  bv  the  quotations  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  3d  and  4th  cent.  From  this  time 
onward  we  have  the  MS.  text  of  each  century, 
the  wridngs  of  the  Church  Fathers,  the  Greek 
MSS.,  and  the  various  Oriental  and  Occidental 
versions,  lall  testifying  to  varieties  of  readings 
for  almost  every  verse,  which  undoubtedly  occa- 
sioned many  more  or  less  important  departures 
from  the  sense  of  the  original  text. — 'Whence 
this  imperfect  preservation  of  the  sacred  text  ? 
The  early  Church  knew  nothing  of  that  anxious 
dinging  to  the  letter  which  characterizes  the 
scientific  rigor  and  the  piety  of  later  times,  in 
which  the  written  Word  has  become  the  highest 
and  absolute  bearer  of  Divine  revelation.  More- 
over the  first  copies  were  rather  designed  to 
linswer  personal  desires  and  wants,  than  for 
official  Qse  in  the  congregation.  Thus  it  easily 
happened  that  as  eopies  began  to  multiply,  they 
became  less  accurate.  But  these  imperfections 
also  result  from  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  of 
which  complainte  were  made  in  even  Cicero's 
time  (comp.  ad  Quiitt.  frair.  III.  5,  ^h.),  who 
either  missaid,  or  misheard,  or  misunderstood 
the  original.  To  mistakes  of  the  eye  the  un- 
broken current  uncials  doubly  exposed  them  ; 
thus  letters  of  similar  form  were  interchanged, 
some  words  were  omitted,  others  written  twice, 
others  transposed^  and  sometimes  whole  sen- 
tences were  erroneously  divided  (Phil.  1 : 1, 
fwtttujxoHoii  for  em  ift. ;  Oal.  1 :  9,  ttfotlfitixa,  fUv 
for  nfiotii)t;xaiuv ;  in  John  1 : 3,  6  yj^">  was 
joined  to  the  preceding  words).  Those  who 
copied  from  dictation  were  liable  to  errors  by 
confounding  sounds,  as  ooi  for  ov,  it  tl  for  iit, 
ifitit  for  intis,  rCpoax'Kriaw  for  ftf>ot:axs.  (1  Tim, 
o  :  21),  xevof  for  xcuvd;,  itaifxn  for  crt pot,  yit^fta 
and  ylnvriM,  ylpt;<st{  and  ylyprisiff,  iy'*'.  vt/tttot  for 
nxuu  (1  Thess.  4 :  7),  ra  iiia  t.  a.  for  ra  iia  t,  a. 
(2  Cor.  5  :  10).  Mistakes  were  also  made  at  a 
later  period  by  writing  out  abbreviations.  Doc- 
trinal arbitrariness,  and  oftener  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholic than  the  opposite  party,  also  exerted  an 
influence,  as  when,  in  Lk.  2 :  43,  'luo^  x.  17 
itifrin)  a.  was  put  for  oi  yov»;  a.,  and  in  2 :  33, 
'luKT^  for  0  tttvt.  a.,  and  when  o{$  oiSi,  in  Gal. 
2 : 5,  was  omitted,  which  Tertallian  strangely 
charges  Marcion  with  putting  into  the  text. 
Eusebius  indeed  informs  us  that  certain  ancient 
heretical  sects  altered  the  original  text  most  ar- 
bitrarily (Zf.  E.,  v.,  38  ;  38,  6) ;  but  it  seems 
improbable  that  such  corrupted  heretical  copies 
would  have  much  influence  upon  those  circu- 
lated in  the  Chnrcb.  A  still  more  fertile  source 
of  errors  is  found  in  the  attempte  made  to  im- 
prove the  text  in  grammar  or  style  (S.  E.  IV.  29). 
Sometimes  historical  (comp.  Matth.  27  :  9,  Mark 
IS :  25),  and  geographical  (John  1 :  28,  Matth. 


8 :  28),  corrections  were  made.    The  efeots  of 
efforts  to  harmonise  the  Scriptures,  especially 
the  Gospels,  were    among  the    roost   lasting.' 
(Comp.  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  history  of  fts 
Temptation  in  Matth.  and  Luke).    The  same 
method  was  pursued  in  citations  from  the  0.  T., 
in  which  the  Apostles'  text  was  often  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  LXX.  (MaUh.  15 : 8).    To 
this  must  be  added  the  parallelizing  of  tb« 
Gospel  narratives  with  widely-spread  spocry- 
phal,  or  other  early  records,  which,  thongh 
without  the  impress  of  apostolicity,  may  have 
issued  from  authentic  sources.    Henee  sprsog, 
probably,  many  ancient  interpolations  (as  John 
7  :  53  ;  8  :  11 ;  Mark  16 : 9,  *c).  A  last  source  of 
errors  was  the  incorporation  of  marginal  notes 
into  the  text. — As  to  the  copyists  themselves,  we 
most  distinguish  between  the  learned  and  the 
illiterate.    Some  learned  men  engaged  in  the 
work  probably  on  account  of  the  great  fanltinesi 
of  existing  MSS.  We  know  that  men  like  Panh 
philus  rendered  special  service  to  the  Chn«h 
(Euseb.  H.  E.,  VL,  32 ;  EUrtm.  adv.  Svfin.  II, 
9 ;  de  script,  eool.  75)  in  this  way.*    And  the 
repeated  statement  of  Jerome  {ad  Maith.  24 :  36^ 
ad  Gal.  3  : 1)  concerning  the  exemplars  of  Ada- 
mantius  and  Pierius,   refers  either  to  copiM 
written  or  revised  by  them.  Both  classes  of  copy 
iste,  especially  as  the  text  they  used  was  already 
corrupted,  may  have  aggravated  the  evil  in  onr 
critical  judgment ;  the  one  by  their  ignoranes 
and  haste,  the  other  by  their  zeal  in  making 
oorrections.    Indeed  the  most  noted  copyists, 
the  Alexandrian  calligraphs,  to  whom  we  art 
probably  indebted  for  the  most  and  finest  of  th« 
old  uncial  MSS.,  Greek  and  Latin,  were  not 
skilled  in  either  language,  so  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  mechanical  beauty  of  their  MSS.,  they 
were  also  very  faulty.    But  in  ancient  times  the 
custom  was  established,  of  subjecting  every  MSL 
to  the  careful  revision  of  a  iiof^tr,!,  who  no 
doubt  often  took  improper'  liberties  with  it 
(comp.  the  passage  in  Origen  named  above  m 
MUh.  torn.  XV.).     The  business  of  revision 
therefore  differed  from  that  of  correction,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  a  note  of  Pamphilus,  copied 
literally  in  the6th  or  7th  cent.,  from  tLitaiJui^a/tv 
Xfw  ifttyfM^,  and  found  in  the  Chd.  Frid.  A*- 
gutt.*  (ed.  Tischendorf,   1846  ;/oZ.  19,  itctt). 
Even  before  the  time  of  Panphilas,  Origen  co- 
gged with  the  greatest  zeal  in  the  work  of 
avrt^dMaw,  as  well  as  of  iiop^sK,  as  appears 
from  a  passage  preserved  by  Cedrenns.*   It  is 

■  Jerome,  in  bis  letter  to  Damaras,  allndet  to  tU» 
Ifagniu  tiqmdcm  hie  •'■>  nottrit  cod.  trror  inolnit,  qfd 
dum  in  eadetn  re  aliat  evaitgelitUi  pbu  dixit,  i»  oH* 
quia  minut  putaverinl  addiderrmt ;  vtl  dw*  cmuln* 
tentum  al(\u  alittr  expreuil,  ille  qui  wiim  <  qiattMif 
primum  Irgerat  ad  eiiu  exemplnm  cetero9  quoque  (M»(i- 
mavtrit  tmtndando;  Und*  aeeidit  ul  apud  «<»  »irttt 
tint  omnia,  et  in  Uareo  plnra  Lnea*  atque  MaUi.,  nr- 
tum  in  M.  Joh.  «<  Marci,  et  \*  nHqnonm  qvu  «*>• 
propria  rani  inveniantHr. 

'  The  robsor.  of  the  Ep.  to  Titos,  fai  the  Athoi  fiif- 
menti  brought  to  Paris,  eontdna  these  wordit 
imPXthi  it  4  0l0Xn  itfH  rt  U  Kainfif  irriyfttn  * 
3i^Aio*i(o(t  TiB  iyin  Tlaii^tXn,  yupl  yiYfifhct  «»"*• 

■  It  eaji :  ftrcMffSq  ml  lupSi^  iftt  ri  i(alt 
'D^tyivovs  h*  ivni  liopSuithm.  *Avr«yirer  ifiaXoy^rif 
irrlffaXa,  TU^^iXat  iiifivet  H  T^xf  f  ^  #»>"<•    j^ 

'Oirt  yif  iun^nt  Um    ifh>  ^mf^^^)ttnt    •"• 
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dao  (ud  that  Basil  M.  ivti^aXay  Smp^ato 
books  of  the  Bible  (comp.  Georg.  SynceU.  chro- 
m>gr.p.20Z). 

Attempts  were  made  to  resiore  the  N.  T.  text 
to  it*  ortffinal  jmrity  as  early  as  the  3d  cent,  by 
Origen,  Bishop  JBe»ychius  of  Egypt,  and  Presby- 
tnr  Lueian  of  Antiooh  (see  Jeromes  letter  to 
Damasus,  and  the  Qelasian  decretal,  P.  I.  dist 
XV.  {27).  The  manner  in  -which  the  last  two 
executed  their  work  is  unknown  (Jerome's.lan- 
guace  being  obscure  and  inaccurate),  and  the 
resiHt  seems  to  have  had  little  influence  upon 
the  copies  of  the  text  then  circulated  in  the 
Church.  But  with  regard  to  Origen,  the  nega- 
tire  testimony  of  the  old  Latin  translator  on 
Uattb.  15 :  14,  "  In  exemplarffms  aulem  N.  T. 
lioe  iptum  me  posae  fucere  sine  periculo  nan  pur 
iati,  is  of  higher  value  than  Hug's  rich  fancy ; 
by  which,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  denied 
that  the  works  of  so  thorough  a  scholar  as  Ori- 
gen are  of  immense  value  in  the  critical  study 
of  the  N.  T.  text.  Nevertheless  it  is  proven  by 
the  Fathers,  and  by  translations  of  Greek  MSS.,' 
that  from  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  certain  affi- 
nities existed  between  various  copies,  notwith- 
Itanding  the  great  diversities  of  the  N.  T.  text ; 
affinities  which  probably  grew  out  of  a  common 
kcal  origin,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  without  assuming  the  influence  of  party 
tendencies.  This  relationship  somewhat  justi- 
fies oar  speaking  of  an  Oriental  and  Occidental, 
or  more  definitely,  of  an  Alexandrian,  Egyptian, 
tod  a  Latin  text,  as  also  of  an  Asiatic  or  Greek, 
and  a  Byzantine  or  Constantinopolitan  text. 
The  Alexandrian  may  have  been  that  found  in 
nse  among  Oriental  Jevrish  Christians,  those  who 
also  used  the  Greek  text  of  the  O.  T.  The 
Latin  recension  became  current,  not  merely  in 
Latin,  but  also  in  those  Greek  exemplars  which 
the  Latins  used.  The  Asiatic  MSS.  were  pro- 
bably need  chiefly  by  native  Greeks,  whether 
livbg  in  Greece  or  in  Asiatic  provinces  having 
interoourse  with  Greece.  The  Byzantine  were 
those  belonging  to  the  Church  of  that  empire ; 
these  alone  acquired  an  official  oniformity,  and 
were  almost  exclusively  circulated  in  the  later 
period  of  the  empire.  .The  critical  nse  made  of 
this  class,  and  its  present  value,  we  shall  notice 
below,  merely  remarking  now  that  it  alone  is 
Biet  with  in  a  complete  torm,  and  sprang  out  of 
a  gradual  mixture  of  older  recensions  under  the 
predominance  of  the  Asiatic  or  Greek.  But  all 
three  recensions  are  more  or  less  mixed  and 
oormpted,  so  that  it  is  often  harder  to  determine 
the  peonliar  reading  of  each,  than  that  of  the 
origuai  Apostolio  text — Some  notice  must  now 
be  teken  of  those  men  who,  in  primitive  times, 
fanproved  the  N.  T.  text  by  critical  studies, 
or  fnmish  very  important  evidence  of  its  con- 
dition ia  their  age  and  country  by  their  fre- 
qoent  quotations  of  it.  In  this  latter  respect 
Izenaeas,  in  the  closing  half  of  the  2d  cent.,  ia 
moat  prominent ;  after  him  Clement  of  A.  Bat 
Origen  excels  both  in  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  text.  The  most  important  after  Origen  was 
Jerome,  who,  however,  in  using  Greek  Codices 


hmttanp  I{iwn  nfivan)«a(  tat  tiamraSaat  n  mifMra, 


in  his  reformatory  efforts,  allowed  many  inacon* 
rate  criticisms  to  preirail  over  the  Latin  version. 
An  idea  of  the  state  of  the  N.  T.  text  during  the 
3d  and  4th  cent.,  in  their  age  and  country,  is 
furnished  by  Atfaanasius,  Eusebius,  Epiphnnius, 
both  the  Cyrils,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret,  and 
we  may  add  Ephrceim  the  Syrian,  whose  works 
were  translatea  into  Greek  soon  after  they  were 
written,  among  Greek  writers ;  and  by  Cyprian, 
Tertullian,  Lucifer,  Hilary  of  P.,  Hilary  the  Dea- 
con, Victorine,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Rufinas 
among  Latin  writers  (to  whom  most  be  added 
the  translator  of  Irenseus,  of  whose  work  far 
more  has  been  preserved  than  of  the  original). 
In  the  6th  cent.  Andrew  the  Cappadocian  did 
service  to  the  text  of  the  Apoca^pse  by  his 
Greek,  and  Frimasius  by  his  I^itin  Commentary. 
Both  were  followed,  several  centuries  afterwards, 
by  Aretbas  in  his  Greek  Com.  In  the  8th  cent. 
Beda  devoted  himself  to  the  expurgation  of  the 
text  of  Acts ;  John  of  Damascus  cited  largely ; 
at  Charlemagne's  request  Alcuin  labored  upoa 
the  Latin  text.  In  the  9th  cent.  Photius  em- 
ployed his  learning  in  the  work,  and  Saidas  io 
the  10th,  but  both  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
During  the  next  succeeding  cent.  Theophylact, 
Oecamenius,  and  Euth.  Zigabenus  wrote  their 
learned  commentaries  upon  the  N.  "T.  The 
Correctoria  biblice  of  the  13th  cent,  related  to 
emendations  of  the  Vulgate,  partly  from  Greek 
sources,  as  Laur.  Valla  in  the  15th,  convinced 
of  the  impurity  of  the  common  Latin  text,  and 
acknowledging  the  value  of  ancient  copies, 
sought  to  turn  them  to  account  We  conclude 
this  sketch  with  a  list  of  the  oldest  existing 
MSS.  of  the  original  text,  in  the  order  adopted 
since  the  latest  Oriental  acquisitions  were 
made. 

The  number  of  N.  T.  nncial  MSS.,  written 
between  the  4th  and  lOth  centuries,  amounts  to 
41.  As  nearly  as  can  be  paleographically  dete> 
mined,  they  occur  in  the  following  chronological 
order :  Of  the  4th  cent,  one  {B,  Gospels,  Acts, 
Ep.  Cath.,  and  of  Paul ;  of  the  Sib, /our  (C,  A, 
/,  T) ;  of  the  6th,  nine  {N,  P,  Q,  S,  Z,  D,  Gosp. 
Acts,  D,  Paul,  .E,  Acts,  H,  Paul) ;  of  the  7to, 
tteo  ( J*,  e) ;  of  the  8th,  seven  ( W*,  W*,T,h,E, 
Gosp.,  L,  Gosp.,  B,  Apoo.) ;  of  the  8th,  thirteen 
(2f,  0,  X,  r.  r,  A,  F,  Gosp.,  K,  Gosp.,  F,  Paul, 
Q,  Paul,  H,  Acto,  K,  Cath.  Ep.,  Paul,  L,  Acts, 
Cath.  Paul) ;  of  the  10th,/»e  (S,  V,  O,  Gosp., 
M,  Gosp.,  E,  Paul).  Only  three  of  these  em- 
brace the  entire  N.  T.,  and  even  these  have 
serious  gaps;  for  tho  Alexandrian  MS.  (A) 
lacks  the  first  24  chapts.  of  Matth.,  two  chants, 
of  John's  Gospel,  and  eight,  of  2  Cor.  The 
Vat.  Cod.  (J9)  lacks  the  Apoo.,  the  Ep.  to  Tim., 
Tit.,  Pbilem.,  and  nearly  5  chapts.  of^ Hebrews. 
The  Paris  palimpsest  ( C)  lacks  24  chapts.  in  the 
4  Gospels,  nearly  9  of  Acts,  about  7  of  the  Cath. 
Ep.,  31  of  Paul's  Ep.,  and  9  of  the  Apoo.  Of 
the'  rest  27  contain  portions  of  the  Gospels,  9 
of  them  only  brief  fragments  (F',  N,  0,  B,  T, 
If,  W*,  F,  e),  10  fnUer  fragmente  (F,  G,  H,  T, 
P,  Q,  X,  Z,  r,  A),  and  8  nearly  the  complete 
text  (A  E,  K,  L,  M,  S,  U,  A).  The  Acts  are 
found  in  6,  besides  the  3  above-named,  of  which 
3  (D,  E,  L)  contain  nearly  comnlete  texts,  1 
(H)  comprehensive,  1  (/)  several,  and  1  (i*) 
I.    The  Cath.  £p.  we  found 


but  a  few  fragments. 
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complete  in  the  first  three,  and  in  K,  L;  the 
Ep.  of  Paul  are  found  in  nine  others,  of  which 
i*,  7,  IT  contain  only  fragments,  and  D,  E,  F,  O, 
K,  L,  nearly  the  whole.  Of  the  Apoo.  only  B 
(besides  A  and  (7)  has  been  discovered,  which 
is  a  complete  uncial  MS.  The  oldest  text 
(chiefly  Alexandrian,  though  with  manifold 
variations)  of  the  Gospels  is  found  in  the  ftdlow- 
ing  MSS. :  A,  B,  O,  D  (Alex.-Lat.),  /,  L,  P,  Q, 
T.  X,  Z,  A,  and  probably  £;  next  to  these  are 
the  fragments,  i".  N,  W*,  W,  T,  e.  A  later 
form,  with  an  Asiatic  tinge,  is  found  in :  E,  F, 


*  Upon  thes*  MSS.  singi;  we  offer  the  folloiriDg  re- 
marks: 

A :  tuaally  styled  the  Alexandrinu;  in  the  British 
Museum,  vas  presented  to  Charles  I.  in  1628,  hj  the 
AHexandrian  (afterwards  Conjstantinopolltan)  Patriarch, 
Cyril  Lucaris.  After  the  0.  T.  tho  N.  T.  begins  with 
Matth.  25 : 6,  and  oontaios  the  whole,  excepting  John 
( :  50-8 :  52,  and  2  Cor.  4 :  13-12 : 6.  Occasionally  the 
letters  on  the  outer  margin  are  lost.  A  fao-aimile  ed. 
(of  the  N.  T.)  was  published  by  Woide  in  1786,  the 
Tariations  of  which,  from  the  3d  Stephen,  ed.,  were 
noted  by  Spohn,  in  the  Notitia  Cod.  Alex.  1788.  This 
Cod.  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  5th  cent. 

B:  the  Cod.  Vatieanu;  ISo.  1209,  in  the  Vat  Li- 
brary. Besides  the  0.  T.,  the  text  of  which  was  the 
basis  of  the  Roman  Ed.  of  the  LXX.,  prepared  under 
Sixtus  v.,  it  contains  the  entire  N.  T.,  excepting  Ueb. 
9  :  14  to  the  end,'  1  and  2  Tim.,  Tit,  Philemon,  and  the 
Apoo.  Collations  were  prepared  liy  Bartolocci  1699 
(the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris),  and 
Birch  (publuhed  1798-1801).  R.  Bentley  obtained  a 
third  collation  from  Jfico,  a  young  Italian,  published 
by  Ford  in  1 799,  from  a  copy  of  Woide.  In  1810,  ofter 
examining  the  M^.  in  Paris,  Hug  wrote  a  learned 
eommentatfo  d«  antiq.  Cod.  Vat,  In  1843  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  for  three  days  a  fac-simile  of 
this  MS.,  and  of  collating  some  questionable  passages, 
the  result  of  which  I  reported  in  the  Stud.  n.  Erit.  for 
1S47.  An  edition  of  these  collations  was  undertaken 
by  Card.  Mai,  under  the  auspices  of  Leo  XII.  Fire 
vols.  4to.  were  shown  to  me  by  Card.  Mai,  in  1843. 
For  the  Ep.  of  Paul,  which  are  lacking  in  the  Vat. 
(1209),  the  text  of  one  of  the  oldest  palimpsests  will  be 
used.     Cod.  S  was  probably  written  in  the  4th  cent 

B :  ta  a  MS.  of  the  Apoc,  the  former  Basilian  Cod. 
Ko.  105,  is  now  designated  in'  the  Vat.  by  No.  2066. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  Jfonuvt.  taerit  iaedii.,  1846.  It 
Seems  to  haro  been  written  in  700-750. 

C:  first  known  as  the  Paris  palimpsest,  or  Cod. 
Ephraeim,  is  No.  9  in  the  Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris.  It  was 
originally  written  probably  earlier  than  Cod.  A.,  and 
was  twice  altered,  the  last  time  in  the  9th  cent.,  and 
]p  many  places.  In  the  12th  cent,  the  writing  was 
entirely  washed  out,  and  the  vellum  used  anew  fur  the 
Greek  text  of  several  ascotio  dissertations  of  Ephrsim 
the  Syrian.  After  P.  Alliz,  about  1680-1700,  detected 
the  obliterated  characters,  Wetstein  attempted  a  colla- 
tion of  the  N,  T.  fragments  as  far  as  they  were  legible. 
In  1834  and  1835  the  keeper  of  the  MS.,  G.  Hase, 
allowed  F.  F.  Fleck  to  apply  the  tincture  of  Giobortini 
for  restoring  old  writing,  with  the  most  unsatisfactory 
result  In  1840-42  I  succeeded  in  decyphering  the 
several  fragments,  embracing  five-eighths  of  the  K.  T., 
•s  well  as  the  previously-neglected  fragments  of  the 
0.  T.,  excepting  where  the  vellum  was  torn  ou^  or 
originally  written  with  red  ink ;  and  I  clearly  distin- 
snished  three  different  band-writings.  This  led  to  my 
Ed.  of  the  Cod.,  with  fac-sim.,  la  1843-45. 

O !  often  called  Cod.  Boat,  who  gave  this  MS.  to 
Cambridge  in  1581.  It  contains,  with  some  few  omis- 
sions, the  Gospels  and  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  sti- 
ehometrically  written.  It  was  probably  written  about 
650.    A  fac-sim.  Ed.  was  issued  by  Kipling  in  1703. 

D :  a  MS.  of  Paul's  Ep.  owned  by  Beza,  who  found 
tt  in  the  Monastery  of  Clermoo^  and  b«ne«  styled  it 


O,  H,  K,  M,  0,  S,  U,  r,  r,  A,  of  which  E,  t, 
Jf,  r,  A,  belong  mostly  to  the  first  class.  The 
oldest  text  of  Acts  and  the  Cath.  Ep.  is  in  A,  B, 

0,  and  for  Acts  D,  J,  also ;  near  them  are,  E, 
I*,  whilst  H,  L,  for  Acts,  and  K,  L,  for  the 
Cath.  Ep.,  come  nearest  to  Inter  MSS.  The  oldest 
text  of  the  Ep.  of  Paul  is  found  in  A,  B,  C,  B, 

1,  D,  F,  O,  the  first  five  bearing  marks  of  Alexan- 
drian, the  last  two  of  Latin  origin,  whilst  D  lies 
between  these  two  classes.  The  later  form  is  most 
nearly  approached  by  K,  L.  The  Cod.  A,  V,  of 
the  Apoc.  are  older  than  the  Sd  uncial  Cod.  A.' 

Cod.  Claromontanu:  It  is  now  in  the  Imp.  Libr.  of 
Paris,  Xo.  107.  It  contains  the  Ep.  of  Paul,  inclodiag 
Hebrews  (only  a  few  verses  being  wanting),  ia  Greek 
and  Latin,  stichometrically.  It  was  retonched  st  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  exhibits  especially  two  formi  ef 
text  The  Latin  is  probably  the  oldest  versioe,  pre- 
pared in  tho  2d  cent.  The  MS.  was  probably  wriuea 
during  560-600.     I  published  a  fao-sim.  of  it  in  18S2. 

E:  the  Cod.  BatiL  K,  IV.  35.  It  contains  the 
Gospels,  with  a  few  chasms,  and  was  probably  written 
abont  750.  Often  collated,  last  by  myself  and  Prat 
MUlIer,  of  Basel,  in  1843. 

E :  a  MS.  of  Acts,  presented  by  Archb.  Land  to  the 
BodL  Lib.  of  Oxford.  After  it  reached  England  from 
Sardinia  Beda  used  it  It  is  a  Greek-Latin  copy  of 
Acts,  nearly  complete,  and  seems  to  have  been  written 
about  570-600.     Published  by  Thos.  Heame,  1715. 

E':  a  MS.  of  Paul's  Ep.,  formerly  in  the  Abbey  of 
St  Germain,  now  in  St  Petersburg,  is  a  clumsy  copy 
of  the  Cod.  Claramotit.,  written  about  the  10th  cest 
The  Greek  text  possesses  no  critical  valne;  tbe  Latia 
is  chiefly  copied  from  the  Claramont,,  with  some  pas- 
sages from  other  sources.  The  Latin  text  was  inserted 
(inaccurately)  hy  P.  Sahatier  in  the  3  p.  of  his  SMia, 
1751. 

F:  the  Cod.  Borceli,  now  In  the  Unirers.  Libr.  of 
Utrecht  contains  the  Gospels,  with  many  chssmi. 
It  was  probably  written  in  the  9th  cent  Wetfteia 
secured  a  collation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  US.,  made 
when  it  contained  a  few  more  leaves  than  now.  Itii 
fully  described  and  collated  in  Jod.  Heringa  disp.  ds 
Cod.  Boreel.,  ed.  H.  E.  Vinke,  1843. 

F:  containing  Panl's  Ep.,  formerly  the  Cod.  Angit*- 
lit  (after  a  Swiss  monastery),  was  bought  by  B.  Bent- 
ley,  and,  after  his  death,  presented  by  Thomss  B.  te 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  a  Gteek-Lahn  MS. 
(Hebrews  only  in  Latin),  with  some  chasmi.  Ths 
Latin  is  not  a  translation  of  the  Greek,  but  an  old  Tol- 
gate  text  It  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  9th  cent 
Wetstein  made  a  rapid  collation  of  it  I  collstcd  it 
carefully  in  1842,  with  constant  reference  to  a  collatioii 
of  B.  Bentley  in  an  Oxford  exemplar  of  1675. 

F^:  designates  those  passages  of  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
and  Paul's  Ep.,  which  were  written  in  the  margin  ef 
the  Coislin  Octatench,  in  the  Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris,  sboit 
600-625.  Wetstein  noticed  only  one  passage  from  Acts; 
in  1842  I  found  20  others,  all  inserted  in  my  UoDsm. 
sacr.  ineditis,  1846, 

0  and  H:  Cod.  of  the  Gospels,  brought  from  the 
Orient  by  A.  Soidel,  in  the  17th  cent  0  is  now  Bar- 
leian.  5684,  in  the  Brit  Moscum ;  ff  is  in  ths  City  Lib^ 
of  Hamburg.  Both  contain  the  Gospels  with  severs! 
chasms.  They  were  probably  written  in  the  10th  test 
0  was  collated  by  Wetstein,  myself,  and  TregelIe«,wbo 
first  carefully  collated  the  Hambnrg  Cod.  in  1850. 

0:  Paul's  Ep.,  usually  styled  Cod.  SoemmosM,  is 
the  Royal  Libr.  of  Dresden,  It  is  in  Greek  snd  Litin; 
Hebrews,  and  some  40  verses  besides  are  wanting.  Tie 
Greek  text  is  taken  from  the  same  original  from  whien 
the  Cod.  Atigim:  was  copied;  the  Latin  text  differs 
wholly  firom  the  Vulgate.  It  belongs  to  the  »Ui  ceotj 
was  published  by  Matthaei,  in  1791. 

S:  Acts,  a  Cod.  in  Modcna,  of  the  9th  cent;  about 
7  chopts.  are  lacking.    Schols  gave  the  first  secorai' «' 
it     I  carefully  collated  it  in  1843. 
Si  Paul's  £p.,  the  Co<L  Coialia  (No,  102),  in  ths 
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Tl.  History  of  (he  printed  text.  The  printing- 
preM  had  been  in  operation  it  half  century  when 
an  attempt  vas  made  to  publish  the  original 
taxt  of  the  N.  T.  The  Arohb.  of  Toledo,  Card. 
Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  secured  the  printing  of 
the  N.  T.  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Complu- 
tensian  Polyglott  The  Cod.  wiurandae  vetus- 
itttii,  offered  by  Leo  X.,  and  designated  as 
being,  along  with  the  MS6.,  the  basis  of  the 
Polyglott,  remained  unknown,  bnt  it  is  erro- 
aeoas  to  suppose  it  was  the  Vatican.  At  any 
j»te  they  followed  rather  recent  MSS.  of  an  infe- 
rior rank,  rarely  accommodating  themselves  to 
the  Vulgate,  though  this  was  certainly  done  in 
1  John  5  :  7.  This  N.  T.,  forming  the  5th  vol. 
of  the  Polyglott  (vol.  6  is  a  vocabulary),  was 
printed  in  1514,  Jan.  10,  but  was  not  published 


Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris.  It  eonsuto  of  14  leaves  saved 
ftom  tbe  Mvering  of  a  MS.  io  Mt  Atbos,  containliig 
ftigmeots  of  S  of  Paafs  Ep.,  probably  vritten  in  the  6th 
emt  It  wu  printed  by  Montfsacon,  in  the  Biblioth. 
Coitlin.,  utd  >tiU  more  carefully  copied  by  myself,  with 
Ike  exception  of  tbe  leaves  which  were  removed  to 
Petertborg. 

/.-  a  palimpsest  of  28  leaves,  written  over  with  Ar- 
■MBiaa,  mostly  of  the  &th  cent.  The  text  resembles 
tke  B,  A,  0.  There  are  7  leaves  of  Matthew,  2  of 
Mark,  i  of  Luke,  8  of  John,  i  of  Acts,  2  of  Paul's  Ep. 
(1  Cor.  16;  TiL  1).  I  recently  discovered  and  brought 
these  fragments  from  the  Orient.  Fao-slmiles  of  these 
and  some  0.  T.  fragments  of  several  ootemporaneoos 
filifflpsests,  will  shortly  be  published. 

K:  the  Qospels  complete,  designated  Cod.  Cypritu, 
*as  broaght  from  Cyprus  to  Paris  in  1673,  and  is  now 
is  the  Imp.  Libr.,  No.  63.  It  was  written  near  the 
dose  of  the  tth  eent.,  frequently  (ImperfsoUy)  collated ; 
Mreblly  by  myself  in  1842. 

K:  Paul's  and  th«  Catb.  Ep.,  brongbt  from  Ht. 
Atbot  to  Moscow  {S.  Synodi,  Ko.  98).  It  belongs,  pro- 
bably, to  the  9th  cent,  and  has  but  few  chasms  in 
Bom.  and  1  Cor.  Mathaei  described  and  collated  it;  he 
dtsignates  it  g. 

t:  tbe  Oospels  almost  complete;  Ko.62  in  the  Imp. 
libr.  of  Paris.  It  is  distinguished  above  all  other 
MSa.  by  its  affinity  to  tbe  Vat  and  Origen.  texts. 
Vrittea  about  the  8th  eent  I  published  a  fac-sim.  of 
Uio  the  Mmuimt.  laer.  ined.  1846. 

L :  Acts,  the  Catb.  and  Pauline  Ep. ;  it  was  formerly 
•waed  by  Card.  Passionei,  bnt  is  now  in  the  Angolica- 
Ubr.  of  the  Angostines  in  Rome.  Nearly  complete. 
Written  aboot  the  close  of  tbe  9th  cent  Defectively 
collated  by  Birefa  and  Soholi ;  mors  accututely  by  me, 
1843. 

M:  the  Ckwpels  complete ;  given  by  Ahhf  dei  Campt 
to  Louis  XrV. ;  now  in  the  Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris.  Pro- 
U)ly  written  about  the  close  of  the  9th  cent  I  copied 
Uia  1841,  and  need  it  in  1849. 

N:  three  fragments  of  tbe  Qospels,  of  which  2 
loaves  are  in  Vienna,  4  in  London,  and  6  in  the  Vati- 
tao.  Written  about  570-600,  on  purple  vellum,  in 
letters  of  gold  and  silver.  See  it  in  the  ilonum  *aer. 
itiiL  1846. 

0:  8  leaves  eooUUning  passages  from  John's  Oospol, 
wrilteo  about  the  9th  cent :  they  were  found  in  Mt 
Atbos  bound  np  with  the  Horn,  of  Chrysostom,  and  are 
DOW  in  Moeoow  (S.  Syn.  No.  20).  Hathaei  collated 
ud  published  fae-sim.  of  them. 

P  and  Qi  3  palimpsests  in  WolfenbUttel  (re-writtea 
with  portions  of  the  Originet  of  Indort  ffitpal.),  oott- 
taiaing  fragments  of  all  the  Oospels;  they  seem  to 
belong  to  tbe  6th  cent  Published  by  Enittel,  in 
1T«2. 

Bi  palimpsest  fragments  of  Luke,  recently  ob- 
tained fay  the  British  Museum  fh>m  a  Coptic  monas- 
tery of  the  Nitrian  desert  It  belongs  to  the  6th  or 
8th  cent  Collatsd  by  Cnreton,  and  partly  by  myself 
after  1849.  >        v     J    i     J 


until  1520.  The  Greek-Latin  N.  T.  of  Erasmus, 
was  published  by  Fmbon,  in  Basel,  in  1516. 
Erasmus  had  used,  as  the  basis  of  his  edition,  2 
Basel  MSS^  one  for  the  Gospels,  the  other  for 
Acts  and  the  Epistles,  with  a  collation  of  two 
other  Basel  M.SS.,  and  a  third,  called  after 
Reucblin,  for  the  Apoc.,  the  last  verses  of  which 
be  had  to  supply  from  the  Vulgate.  Erasmus 
published  a  2(1  ed.  fol.,  with  several  hundred 
alterations,  in  1519 ;  a  3d  in  1522,  in  which  first, 
compelled  bv  contradictions,  be  admitted  1  John 
5 :  7,  from  the  Cod.  Montfort.  (of  the  15th  cent., 
now  in  Cnivers.  Coll.,  Dublin) ;  a  4th  in  1527,  in 
which  he  altered  n  few  passages,  especially  in 
the  Apoo.,  according  to  tbe  Complut  ed.  In 
1535  he  republished  the  4th  ed.  unaltered. 
The  texts  of  tbe  Complutens.  and  Erasm.  ed., 


S:  tho  Gospels  complete.  No.  354  in  the  Vat  Librt 
Written  in  949.  Collated  thoroughly  by  Birch ;  I  pub- 
lished a  fac-simile  of  it 

T:  in  the  College  of  the  Propag.,  Home  ;  found 
among  the  Borgian  remains.  They  are  fragments  of 
3  chapts.  of  John's  Oospel,  in  Oreek  and  Coptic,  pa- 
rallel columns.  Belongs  probably  to  the  Stb  cent^ 
Published  by  Qeorgi,  1789. 

U:  tbe  Qospels  complete;  in  the  Libr.  of  St  Hark, 
Venice;  found  among  Nani's  remains.  Probably 
written  early  in  tbe  10th  cent  Carefully  collated  by 
Tregelles  and  myself 

V:  the  Qospels  nearly  complete  to  John  7 :  39. 
Taken  to  Moscow  from  Mt  Athos.  Probably  of  tbe 
9tb  eent  Collated  and  described  by  Mathaei  (Patdi 
epp.  ad  Thea.  et  ad  Tim.,  1785,  p.  265). 

W  and  H";  tbe  former  designates  2  leaves,  with 
fragments  of  Luke,  in  tbe  Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris  ;  proba- 
bly of  tbe  Stb  cent,  (see  ilonum.  «.  ined.);  tbe  other  is 
a  palimpsest  of  the  same  cent  in  Naples,  consisting  of 
14  leaves.  I  read  one  page,  Mark  14 :  32-39  (see  Wie- 
ner Jahrb.  1847). 

X:  contains  fragments  of  the  Gospels,  with  a  patris- 
tic oomm. ;  was  brought  ftom  Landsbut  to  the  Uni- 
vers.  Libr.  of  Munich.  Was  probably  written  about 
tbe  close  of  the  9th  cent  Collated  by  Scbols;  after- 
wards by  Tregelles  and  myself. 

Y:  fragments  of  John's  Gospel,  probably  of  the  8th 
cent;  No.  225,  in  tbe  Libr.  of  BarberiniBome  (see  my 
ifon.  *.  intd.,  1846). 

Z:  a  palimpsest  in  Trio.  Coll.,  Dublin,  with  numer- 
ous flragments  from  Matthew,  probably  of  tbe  6th  cent 
Barrett  published  a  (faulty)  fac-sim.  in  1801. 

T:  the  Qospels,  Luke  complete,  Mark,  all  but  2^ 
chapts. :  of  Matth.  there  are  only  fragments  (chapts. 
0-8,  13-14,  20-23) ;  of  John  6 :  14-8 ;  3,  15 :  24-19 : 6. 
It  was  not  written  before  tbe  9th  cent,  and  strongly 
resembles  the  Cod.  Cypriut  (K,  of  tbe  Gospels).  Re- 
cently discovered  and  obtained  by  me  in  tbe  East. 

A :  tbe  Gospels  complete,  excepting  one  leaC  It  is 
of  tbe  9tb  cent,  with  a  Latin  interlinear  version,  which 
resembles  the  Vulgate  more  than  the  Greek  text  Ret- 
tig  published  a  fac-sim.  in  1836. 

e ;  Cod.  Titeheiid.  I.  in  the  Univers.  Libr.  of  Leip- 
sic,  found  by  me  in  the  East  in  1844.  It  consists  of  4 
leaves,  with  fragments  of  Mattb.,  of  the  7th  cent  (sea 
my  ifoti.  t.  ined.  1846).  Recently  some  strips,  oontaia- 
ing  a  few  lines,  were  added. 

A :  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John ;  probably  of  tbe  8th 
cent  There  are  occasional  scholia  in  the  margin,  in 
oaeials.    Recently  brought  by  me  firom  tbe  East 

Latin  MSS.  of  tbe  Gospels  (written  between  A.D. 
900  and  1500),  in  cursive  characters,  have  been  found 
to  tbe  number  of  500,  besides  more  than  200  Evange- 
listerias,  upwards  of  60  in  uncials,  but  for  tbe  greater 
part  written  in  the  10tb-12tb  cent  Of  Acts  and  the 
Catb.  Ep.  there  are  more  than  200,  of  Paul's  Ep.  about 
300,  of  tbe  Apoc.  about  100,  in  cursive  letters.  60  Le^ 
tionaries,  with  selections  from  Acts  and  tbe  Ep.,  are 
known,  bnt  none  date  beyond  the  10th  cent. 
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especially  the  latter,  vere  long  rctajhed  with  I 
Blight  alterations.  The  Erasm.  text  was  repub- 
lished in  Venice,  ldl8,  in  Ilagenaa,  1521,  in 
Basel  from  1524,  in  Strassburg,  1524  and  1534, 
in  Leipsio  from  1542 ;  the  Complutens.  (miied 
with  many  Erasm.  readings]  in  Paris,  1546  and 
1549,  in  Antwerp  from  1564,  in  Geneva  from 
1608,  &o.  The  editions  of  the  learned  publisher, 
Hob.  Ustienne  (Stephens),  in  Paris,  acquired  a 
high  reputation.  We  have  already  mentioned 
those  of  1546,  1549.  A  third,  1550,  (called 
regia),  he  conformed,  with  few  exceptions  as  far 
as  the  Apocalypse  (for  which  he  preferred  the 
Complutens.),  to  the  5th  Erasm.  ed.,  adding  in 
the  margin  uie  readings  of  16  MSS.  Ue  had  a 
Oreek-Latin  ed.,  published  in  Geneva,  1551,  re- 
markable as  the  first,  with  the  Greek  text  in  verses. 
He  had  printed  the  Vulgate  'in  verses  in  1548, 
and  seems  to  have  been  led  to  it  by  the  corre- 
Bpondiug  division  of  the  Hebrew  0.  T.  This 
form  soon  became  general.  Stephen's  3d  ed. 
vas  followed,  with  slight  alterations,  by  Beza, 
in  bis  numerous  large  and  smaller  ed.,  from 
1565  ;  and  these  again  were  followed  by  Elzevir, 
a  publisher  of  Leyden,  in  1624  and  1633.  The 
preface  of  the  ed.  of  1633  announced :  Textum 
ergo  habes  nunc  ab  omnibus  recepium  ;  hence  it 
received  the  title  texiua  recepliis.  The  basis  of 
this  ed.  is,  therefore,  the  5tb  Erasm.,  and  for 
the  Apoc.  the  Complutensian,  and  its  authority 
rests  upon  that  of  some  more  modern  MSS. 
The  3d  of  Stephens',  and  Elzevir's  differ,  not,  as 
Mill  supposed,  in  but  12  places,  but  in  150,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  ed.  of  1849,  S.  37 ;  though 
these  differences  are  of  small  moment. — Whilst 
the  text  of  Elzevir  predominated  for  more  than 
a  century,  three  ed.  appeared,  which  were  distin- 
guished by  the  addition  of  a  collation  of  MSS., 
versions,  and  hints  derived  from  the  Church 
Fathers,  and  by  learned  historical  prolegomeiux. 
The  first  of  these  (1657)  was  the  5  th  vol.  of  the 
Biblia  polygl.-of  Brian  Walton,  containing  the 
N.  T.  in  Greek,  Latin,  Sjriac,  Arabic,  and  Etbio- 
pic ;  to  this  a  6th  was  added,  containing  criti- 
cisms, &o.  The  second  was  the  N.  T.  published 
anon,  by  J.  Fell,  in  Oxford,  1675,  with  readings 
"  ex  plus  centum  MSS.  codic.  el  antiq.  vers." 
The  third,  and  most  important  ed.,  was  that  of 
J.  Mill,  publ.  in  Oxford,  1707,  an  improved  ed. 
of  which  was  issued  in  Amsterdam,  1710.  But 
more  thorough  and  rich  than  either  of  these  was 
that  of  /.  J.  Wetsiein,  preceded  by  the  anony- 
mous prolegom.  in  1730,  and  published  in  2  v. 
fol.,  in  Amst.,  1751-2.  His  apparatus  consisted 
of  ancient  MSS.,  versions,  the  Fathers,  editions, 
and  was  accompanied  with  various  remarks  of 
ancient  and  modern  scholars,  and  long  formed 
a  treasury  for  criticism  and  exegesis.  In  the 
jrrokg.  he  gave  a  full  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
test,  and  in  the  epileg.  be  defined  the  use  of  the 
readings.  But,  on  account  of  opposition,  be 
changed  bis  own  text  less  than  be  desired.  In 
this  respect  his  views  were  carried  out  by 
JSowyer,  a  London  publisher,  in  an  ed.  of  the  N. 
T.,  issued  in  1763.  But  even  prior  to  Wetstein, 
Bengel  (see  Art.)  bad  done  much  for  N.  T. 
criticism.  He  endeavored  to  simplify  the  mate- 
rial of  MSS.on  hand,  by  classifying  them  into  two 
families,  the  Asiatic  and  African.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  text,  critically  based  for  the  most  part 


upon  earlier  ed.,  but  in  the  Apoc.  formed  from 
original  MSS.  His  principal  ed.  appeared  in 
1734.  Bengcl's  idea  of  a  family  difference  be- 
tween the  MSS.  was  extended  by  Semhr,  wbo 
designated  the  one  recension  (a  term  he  bor- 
rowed from  Bengel),  Oriental  or  Lucianian,  the 
other  Occidental,  Palestinian,  Origenian,  assign- 
ing to  each  the  Codd.,  authors  and  Fathers  be- 
longing to  it  Thefl  /.  J.  Griesbach,  following 
the  suggestions  of  Bengel  and  Semler,  reduced 
all  to  a  formal  system.  He  distinguished  be- 
tween the  Occident.,  Alexandr.,  or  Orient,  and 
the  Constantinop.  or  Byzant  recensions.  He 
attributed  the  first  two  to  the  middle  of  the  2d 
cent.,  the  period  in  which  the  Gospels  and  £p. 
were  collected ;  the  Alexandr.  to  this  collection 
itself;  the  Occident  to  MSS.  circulated  prior  to 
the  collection.  The  Byzant.  ho  considered  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  formed  in  the  4th  cent.,  bat 
afterwards  greatly  modified.  He  thus  cbarao 
terizes  the  first  two:  Grammat.  egit  alexandr. 
censor,  inierpreiem  oceiderUaUs,  although  he  re- 
tarded the  first  only  as  being  strictly  a  recen- 
sion. _  The  third  he  regarded  as  possessing  the 
peculiarities  of  both  the  others,  hut  as  having 
been  more  arbitrarily  prepared.  He  laid  do^ra 
ten  rules  fur  the  application  of  this  system. 
Besides  fixing  the  distinctive  peculiaritj  of  each 
recension,  he  thought  it  important  to  establish, 
in  every  criticism,  the  original  reading  of  each 
recension  by  the  preponderance  of  testimony ; 
giving  preference  in  cases  of  concurrence  of  wit< 
nesses,  to  the  older,  unless  they  belong  to  an 
inferior  class  of  MSS.  Generally  we  should  not 
count  the  single  MSS.,  but  the  recensions  or 
classes,  &o.  But  Qriesbach's  declaration,  that 
no  existing  Codd.  preserved  a  pure  recension, 
that  many  even  of  our  oldest  MSS.  followed  dif- 
ferent recensions  in  different  parts,  materially 
curtailed  the  practical  value  of  the  entire  system 
of  recensions.  To  this  he  added  15  other  rules, 
according  to  which,  forexample,  the  shorter  read- 
ing should  be  preferred  to  the  longer,  the  more 
difficult  and  obscure  to  the  more  simple  and  easy, 
the  unusual  to  the  common,  the  less  to  the  more 
emphatic  (unless  the  emphasis  is  necessary), 
that  which  at  first  glance  seems  to  contain  some 
error  to  all  others.  He  also  numbered  the  pages 
on  which  copyists  most  usually  made  mistakea, 
&&  All  these  rules  he  observed  in  his  varioas 
ed.  of  the  N.  T.,  the  first  of  which,  containing 
Matth.,  Mark,  and  Luke,  appeared  in  17T4: 
Libri  N.  T.  historici.  His  chief  ed.  is  the  td. 
secunda  (1,  Th.  1796,  2.  Th.  1806),  foUowed, 
after  Griesbach's  death,  by  the  first  vol.  of  a  3d 
ed.  by  D.  Schulz,  1827.  It  is  a  pecuriarity  of 
Griesbach's  ed.  that,  although  he  mokes  the 
textus  receplus  the  basis,  be  not  merely  changed 
it  in  many  places,  but  placed  readings  of  less  or 
greater  probability  beside  the  text,  rec.,  or  even 
a  new  reading  adopted  by  himself.  GrieBbacli 
personally  collated  many  codices  during  his 
travels,  and  copied  all  the  quotations  of  CIem«nt 
of  A.  and  of  Origen,  besides  freouently  examin- 
ing single  MSS.,  the  result  of  all  which  he  pub- 
lished in  a  commentar.  criiicus.  He  availed  bun- 
self  also  of  the  critical  apparatus  gathered  bT 
AlUr,  who  collected  the  Vienna  MSS.  (A".  T.  ad 
cod.  V.  graece  expressum.  Variet.  ledionis  adjt- 
eU  F.  C.  AlUr,  1786-7),  Birch  (ffflW  M., 
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1798,  1800,  1801,  e{  Quatuor  em.  graeeecum  va- 
riant.  a  iextu  lect.  1788),  and  others.  But,  not- 
irithgtaoding  the  great  merit  of  Oriesbach's 
labors,  ire  mnst  complain  that  he  did  not  make 
aoore  thorough  use  of  (he  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant documents,  that  he  alloired  his  hypo- 
thesis concerning  the  recensions  to  have  too 
nach  weight,  that  he  yielded  more  to  the  text, 
rteepi.  than  bis  principles  warranted,  and  that 
he  made  too  little,  especially  of  grammatical 
considerations.  Still  bis  publications  were 
widely  circulated  and  favorably  received,  both 
in  and  beyond  Germany,  and  were  for  a  long 
time  the  standards.  His  system  of  recensions 
•wa*,  indeed,  decidedly  opposed  by  C.  F.  Ma- 
ihaei,  who  endeavored,  out  of  his  Moscow  Codd., 

{more  th&n  a  hundred  in  number,  but  all  be- 
onging  to  the  Byzant  recension),  to  form  the 
pnrest  text,  and  aid  good  service  by  his  investi- 
gation of  documents,  the  results  of  which  are 
fiven  in  his  large  ed.  of  the  N.  T.  in  12  vols., 
782-88.  But  Mathaei's  assault  upon  Ories- 
bach  proved  the  less  effective,  as  Hug  and  Eich- 
liom  in  the  main  defended  bis  views. — The  re- 
lation of  Hug  and  Eichhom  to  Griesbach  was 
briefly  this:  they  agreed  with  him  as  to  the 
three  great  olasses  of  recensions,  only  that  for 
Oriesbach's  Occidental  class  they  substituted 
tbe  xotrii  ixSoati,  and  Eicbhorn  the  Asiatic  and 
African  ;  they  also  ascribed  the  Alexandrian 
rec.  to  Hesycbius,  and  the  Byzantian  to  Lucian, 
and,  finally.  Hug  ascribed  a  third  (fourth)  re- 
cension of  Origen  to  that  sphere,  which  to  some 
extent  involved  a  middle  class  of  Oriesbaoh. 
There  were,  besides,  other  points  of  difference, 
regarding  Uie  classification  of  witnesses,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  Clement,  Origen,  and 
the  Pescbito. 

Soon  after  this  Aug.  ScJiolz  nndertook  to 
aimplify  this  complicated  system,  by  reckon- 
ing both  the  older  recensions  of  Griesbach 
as  one  —  the  Alexandrian,  —  and  placing  the 
Constantinopolitan  opposite  to  this.  He  fur- 
ther differed  from  Griesbach  by  preferring  the 
Constantinop.  test  to  the  Alexandrian,  which 
he  assigned  (anwarrantediy)_  to  the  correct 
exemplars  circulated  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria 
and  Greece  durine  the  first  cent.  These  views, 
first  advanced  in  his  Curae  crUicae  in  historiam 
text,  evangg.,  1820,  he  carried  out  in  bis  ed.  of 
the  N.  T.1830  (I  torn.),  1836  (2  tomA  although 
he  often,  unconsciously,  adopted  Oriesbach's 
system.  The  critical  apparatus  of  bis  ed.  is  in- 
accurate, although  he  had  the  advantage  of 
using  David  Schnlz's  ed.  of  the  Gospels,  1827. 
Several  manuals  also  appeared  at  this  time, 
which  adopted,  more  or  less  fully,  Griesbaoh's 
results ;  among  these  were :  Knapp's,  Scbott's 
(with  aLatin  transl.),  and  more  recently  Theile's. 
In  1830  Rinck  published  a  collation  of  several 
Yenitian  MSS.  in  a  Lueubratio  eriiica,  in  which 
he  reinvestigated  the  system  of  recensions,  and 
divided  the  Occidental  MSS,  into  African  and 
Latin,  and  denied  their  superiority  over  Orient. 
MSS.  A  year  later  C.  Laehmann's  stereotype 
ed.  of  the  N.  T.  text  appeared.  He  had  prepared 
the  way  for  it  by  an  Art.  in  the  Heidelb.  Stnd. 
n.  Erit.,  1830,  and  in  the  same  periodical,  1835, 
(and,  finally,  in  the  Pra^.  to  the  large  Gr.-Lat. 
cd.,  1842, 1  torn.,)  defended  his  principles  and 


method.  The  stereot.  ed.  contains  the  bare  text," 
and  marginal  readings,  and  an  index  of  all  the 
Elzevir  readings ;  the  larger  ed.  has  references 
to  proofs,  and  a  critical  attempt  to  restore  the 
version  of  Jerome.  Lachmann  aimed  at  giving 
the  oldest  reading  proven  to  have  been  most 
current  in  the  Orient,  not  later  than  the  4tb 
cent  He  limited  himself  to  the  use  of  the 
Oriental  Cod.  A,  B,  C,  and  the  gospel  fragments 
P,  Q,  T,  Z,  and  II,  of  the  epistles,  together  with- 
the  citations  of  Origen.  When  the  Oriental 
MSS.  disagreed,  or  were  undecided,  he  took  the 
reading  current  in  the  Occident ;  the  Gr.-Latin 
Cod.  D,  for  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  E,  for  Acts, 
D.  G,  for  Paul's  Ep. :  the  Latin  Cod.  A,  B,  C, 
(Vercell.,  Veron.,  Colbert,)  for  the  Gospels,  the 
commentary  of  Priroasius  for  the  Apoc,  and 
throughout  the  version  of  Jerome,  and  the  cita- 
tions of  Irenseus,  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer. 
Lachmann  assumes  Oriesbach's  classification, 
but  applies  it  to  new  cases  without  assigning 
sufficient  grounds,  and  even  disregards  Ories- 
bach's statement  that  the  Alexandr.  Cod.  fol- 
lows different  recensions  in  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
Paul's,  and  the  Cath.  Epp.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  before  giving  these  classes  such  normative 
authority,  the  correctness  of  the  classification, 
and  its  application  to  particular  documents, 
must  first  be  determined.  And  then  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  the  necessary  documental 
evidence  is  at  hand  for  fixing,  with  mathemati- 
cal precision,  "  the  most  approved  reading  "  in 
the  4th  cent.  Lachmann  himself  has  answered 
this  question  unfavorably  (Stud.  n.  Krit,  1830, 
p.  832,  833),  by  admitting  that  we  have  but  one 
witness  for  the  text  of  the  Pastoral  Ep.  and 
Apoc,  and  at  most  but  two  or  three  for  the 
other  books.  It  seems  very  arbitral?,  more- 
over, to  allow  the  Occidental  Cod.  to  decide  in 
doubtful  instances,  but  in  all  others  give  two  or 
three  Oriental  witnesses  the  preference.  The 
chief  errors  of  Laehmann's  system  were  the 
more  seriously  felt  in  practice,  as  his  own  warn- 
ing— that  where  the  fewest  marginal  readings 
were  given,  there  was  the  least  certainty  that 
the  text  was  the  reading  most  approved  in  the 
Orient — was  disregarded.  Whatever  help  his  text 
affords  in  discovering  the  original  Apostolio 
text,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  system  so 
much  as  to  the  great  age  and  excellency  of  the 
documents  whicn  be  used.  But  even  m  using 
his  apparatus  Lachmann  failed  to  carry  out  his 
own  principles.  He  used,  it  is  true,  the  MS. 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  text,  authorities 
employed  whenever  he  could  get  them ;  but  be 
was  unable  to  obtain  such  for  the  two  most  im- 
portant factors  of  his  text,  B  and  C.  For  the 
former  he  used  the  collations  of  Birch  and  I3ent- 
ley,  neither  of  them  being  accurate  or  reliable, 
by  his  own  confession.  ForC,  he  relied  upon 
the  extremely  defective  collation  of  Wetstcin, 
made  120  years  before ;  although  eight  years 
prior  to  L.'s  edition,  the  decyphering  of  this 
Codex  had  been  greatly  facilitated  by  chemical 
means.  For  the  Greek-Latin  Cod.  B,  (with 
Paul's  Ep.,)  Lachmann  depended  exclusively 
upon  the  labors  of  Wctstein  and  Sabatier, 
which  my  edition  of  MSS.  has  shown  to  be  very 
fhulty. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  given  constant 
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attention  to  the  critical  investigation  of  the  N. 
T.  text  since  1840,  in  which  year  his  N.  T. 
graeee  appeared,  with  the  addition :  Textum  ad 
fidtm  antiq.  testium  reeeiuuit,  bretem  apparor 
ium  crit.  una  cum  variis  lectt.  Elzev.,  Knappii, 
Seholzii,  Lachmanni,  subjunxit,  to.,  &e.  It  ia 
preceded  by  the  treatise :  De  recens.  qncu  dicutU 
lextui  N.  T.  radione  potissimum  habita  Seholzii, 
in  refutation,  especially,  of  Schoh's  views  upon 
ancient  recensions.  This  edition,  like  Lach- 
mann's,  was  based  upon  the  old  MSS.  (the  iex- 
ius  recepfus  being  added  in  full),  according  to 
tiie  following  principles :  The  oldest  witnesses 
(in  the  oldest  Qreck  Codd.,  with  the  versions 
and  the  Fathers),  are  preferred  whenever  the 
readings  conflict;  although  with  such  limita- 
tions as  are  required  by  several  principles  of  in- 
ternal  criticism.  These  principles  coincide,  in 
the  main,  with  Griesbacn's,  only  that  special 
atress  is  put  npon  generally  giving  preference, 
in  parallel  passages,  to  those  readings  which 
present  some  diversity ;  the  forms  of  the  Alex- 
andrian dialect  are  also  preferred.  The  chief 
merit  of  my  critical  apparatus  consists  in  this, 
that  I  not  only  preferred  the  more  accurate  list 
of  witnesses  furnished  by  Wetstein,  and  others, 
to  Scholz's,  but  also  improved  upon  the  appa- 
ratus of  Wetstein,  Oriesbach,  and  Scholz,  by 
deriving  the  readings  of  the  most  important 

Sublisbed  Codd.,  Greek  and  Latin,  from  the 
ocumental  editions  themselves.  This  Leipsic 
ed.  was  followed  by  the  Paris  ed.  of  1842,  in 
which  the  text  of  the  Gospels  was  still  more 
fully  traced  to  the  oldest  Codd.  A  plan  for 
reforming  the  systems  of  N.  T.  text-criticism, 
however,  presented  itself  to  me,  and  was  first 
Dublished  in  the  Stud.  n.  Krit.,  1842,  p.  499, 
«c.,  having  special  reference  to  the  apparatus 
of  evidence  found  in  the  Greek  Codd.,  the  Vei^ 
sions,  and  Church  Fathers.  All  the  Greek  Codd., 
in  uncials,  of  the  4th-9th  cent,  were  to  be  pub- 
lished with  diplomatic  accuracy,  and  the  cnief 
Codd.  in  small  cursive  hand,  containing  the 
Apoc,  Cath,  Ep.,  and  Acts,  most  carefully  col- 
lated. The  oldest  and  best  versions  were  to  be 
thoroughly  revised,  and  the  patristic  citations 
oarefulTy  compared  with  their  sources.  I 
also  recommended  a  new  Greek  paleography, 
and  in  order  to  ascertain  more  certainly  the  age 
of  the  uncial  Codd.,  new  investigations  of  the 
system  of  recensions,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Oldest  and  most  important  original  documents, 
of  the  N.  T.  dialects,  of  parallels  of  language 
found  in  the  LXX.,  in  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the 
earliest  Fathers,  and  of  old  Greek  grammarians. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  I  made  three 
tours  through  Germany,  France,  England,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  the  East,  the  results  of 
which  were:  1),  the  accurate  collation  of  nearly 
idl  the  Greek  uncial  MSS.,  and  the  discovery  of 
some  new  ones ;  of  these,  the  Paris  palimpsests 
C,  D,  with  Paul's  Ep.  in  Greek  ana  Latin,  the 
Cod.  L  with  the  4  Gospels,  B  with  the  Apoc, 
and  a  number  of  single  fragments,  have  been 
edited.  2),  The  successful  examination  of  the 
Latin  {liala  and  Yulg.)  versions.  A  full  ac- 
count of  these  results  is  given  in  the  2d  ed.  of 
my  N.  T.,  1849. 

Among  recent  contributors  to  this  branch  of 
Bib.  study,  two  merit  special  notice :  S*  P.  Tre- 


geUti,  who  published  an  ed.  of  the  Apoc.  in  184^ 
which  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  an  ed.  of  the  N, 
T. ;  and  /.  O.  Seiche,  author  of  Codicum  MSS. 
N.  T.  gr.  aliquot  insign.  in  hibl.  reg.  Paris  aster- 
vatorum  nova  descr.  ei  ctint  textn  vtdgo  ree.  coUa- 
iio,  1847,  in  which  he  denies  the  valoe  of  tlN 
old  recensions;  and  of  Ctrmm.  erit.  in  N.  T.  qtu 
loca  grav.  ei  diffieU.  ledionis  dubiae  accurate  f» 
cens.  et  explieantur,  in  which  be  also  assuto 
Lachmann's  system,  fto. 

We  cannot  attempt  in  ibis  place  to  give  a 
theory  of  the  criticism  of  the  text,  or  to  farnisli 
a  complete  list  of  rules  for  this  purpose,  espe* 
cially  as  mnch  of  what  bos  been  already  said 
bears  upon  this  point.  It  may  be  acceptaUei 
however,  to  designate  tht  chief  principles  of  led- 
criticism,  and  to  illustrate  them  with  a  few  «• 
amples.  Criticism  has  reference  to  those  pas- 
sages concerning  whiob  the  witnesses  disagree. 
If  the  diversity  is  such  that  older  doeumenii 
stand  opposed  to  later  ones,  the  former  most  b( 
preferred,  unless,  which  rarely  happens  in  soeh 
cases,  the  most  cogent  reasons  fbrbid  it.  If  a 
diversity  exists  among  the  oldest  witnesses 
themselves,  the  majority  may  not  always  decide, 
inasmuch  as,  on  account  of  the  relationship 
often  subsisting  between  them  (especially  be- 
tween codices),  the  testimony  of  many  is  hardly 
of  greater  value  than  that  of  asingle  one,  the  cog- 
nates of  which  have  been  lost.  We  mast  espe- 
cially note  whether  a  reading  occurs  at  the  same 
time  in  one  or  more  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  in  ve^ 
sions,  and  in  the  Fathers;  in  which  case  all 
controversy  as  to  its  antiquity  is  ended,  and  it 
can  be  set  aside  only  upon  valid  interns! 
grounds.  Thus,  in  Matth.  1 : 6,  the  reading 
Aa^  Si,  without  i  0auAt3>!,  is  not  only  supportea 
by  S  (A  and  D  being  defective  here),  and  two 
small  cursive  MSS.,  but  also  by  three  MSS.  of  . 
the  Bala  (including  K  of  the  4th  or  5th  ceDt.)i 
and  the  Cod.  forqjtil.  (of  the  6th),  of  the  Tvlg., 
by  Augustine,  by  the  author  of  Opus  imperf.  M 
Matth.,  and  by  the  Sahidic,  Memphitio,  Syrisfl^ 
Armenian,  and  two  other  seconaary  versions. 
A  still  more  decisive  instance  is  found  in 
Matth.  5:3,  4.  The -transposition  of  these 
verses,  in  opposition  to  the  text,  reeepiui,  i) 
attested  by  D,  33,  the  oldest  Codd.  of  the  Itala 
(of  the  4th  and  5th  cent),  and  of  the  Vulg.  (of 
the  6th),  by  several  Latin  Fathers,  by  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Origen,  and  by  the  CsnoDS 
of  Eusebins,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertain  evi- 
dence of  Clement.  Such  an  authentication  of 
the  text  can  be  neutralized  only  by  the  strongest 
internal  grounds. — But,  notwithstanding  these 
olaims  of  our  oldest  Greek  Codd.,  we  most  not 
overlook  the  fact  that,  at  times,  MSS.  many  cen- 
turies younger  have  the  opinions  of  Milier 
authors  and  Fathers  in  their  favor.  This  gives 
such  MSS.  a  claim  to  antiquity,  which,  vrbea 
connected  with  the  excellency  of  their  readings, 
demand  careful  consideration.  A  valid  proof 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  a  reading  is  fnniisoed 
when  a  Church  Father  expressly  refers  to  it, 
and  thus  forestalls  the  suspicion  that  it  was  in- 
terpolated by  a  copyist.  The  valne  of  a  version, 
also,  is  enhanced  when  it  is  supported  by  old 
original  sources,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
Latin  version.  In  passives,  like  Rom.  3:22, 
where  the  text  vavers  between  ait  ttirtoi  xai  ^ 
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niKof,  and  ilt  ttdvtas,,  the  documentary  evl- 
denoe  is  balanced. '  U«re  the  former  reading  is 
^ferable  bccanse  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
oviwion  was  arbitrary  (or  careless)  than  the 
addition,  and  because  such  a  connection  of  pre- 
positions is  peculiar  to  Paul.  Where  the  evi- 
dence rests  almost  wholly  upon  a  single  one 
of  the  oldest  sources,  great  caution  is  necessary, 
■Ithough  it  may  be  admitted  in  difficult  pas- 
■ages,  especially  if  it  is  corroborated  by  the  cha- 
ncier of  the  reading.  Thus,  in  Mark  2 :  22, 
the  reading,  ittoKyvytai,  *ai  oc  iexoi,  is  derived 
irom  the  testimony  of  B,  and  ("perdiiur  cum 
virBnu  ")  the  Coptic  version.  In  this  example, 
that  principle  of  criticism  is  followed  according 
to  which  that  reading  is  usually  preferred  in 
parallel  passages,  which  exhibits  some  diversity 
of  form,  provided  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for 
■nob  difference.  This  does  not  re(^uire  that  the 
aoorcee  of  readings  introduced  by  a  strange  hand 
should  be  literally  given,  as  is  proven  by  such 
passages  as  Matth.  27 :  85,  comp.  with  John 
19 :  24 ;  Matth.  27  :  49,  comp.  with  John  19  :  34. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  rare,  as  Mark  8  :  2, 
•ltd  Matth.  15  :  32,  in  both  which  we  must  read 
fftipot  f»»f,  since  iin'pat  tpci;  and  fjftifaii  -rpiotv 
are  eviaeotl^  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  grammatieal  considerations.  But  Matth.  1 : 
85  torms  no  exception  to  this  rule,  in  which  the 
Cod.  B,  L,  I.  33,  the  Sahidie  and  Memph.  ver^ 
noDS,  several  of  the  oldest  Codd.  of  the  lUda. 
and  many  Latin  Fathers  have  merely  i'u;  o£ 
tttxtr  woe,  instead  of  the  form  interpolated  from 
Lake  in  most  MSS.  Those  who  object  that 
c^r^  tbv  rtpurt^oxor  were  omitted  through  zeal 
lor  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  forget  that 
iheae  words  are  uniformly  found  in  the  MSS.  of 
Itoke,  although  there  would  have  been  more 
leaaon  for  dropping  them  there.  A  similar  rule 
appliee  to  0.  T.  citations,  as  in  Matth.  16  :  8, 
toe  shorter  rests  upon  the  authority  of  5  MSS., 
OOnoborated  by  strong  patristic  testimony,  and 
mast  take  precedence  of  the  reading  which  lite- 
lally  agrees  with  Isaiah. 

Anower  prominent  rule  is  to  retain  that  read- 
ing which  best  serves  to  explain  existing  varia- 
tiona ;  although  there  are  modifications  of  this 
rale  which  vair,  and  may  easily  mislead  us. 
We  have  a  Btriking  example  in  Matth.  24 :  28, 
Codex  L,  one  ancitu  Evangelisterium,  the  three 
oldest  Codd.  of  the  Itala,  and  Origen  twice,  have 
Af  yof  ifiot  h  tai{  ^itipatf  tov  xa/taaAMtiiOv  tfur/mtti 
a**  KiMrfcf.  As  the  eating  and  drinking  did 
aot,  strictly,  take  place,  in  the  days  of  the  flood, 
Irat  before  the  flood  came,  as  tu{  iJjl^v  li  x.  plainly 
indicates,  the  following  various  readings  arose : 
ir  «.  17ft.  fotf  Xpo  fob,  cv  r.  ^ft.  is.  ttfb  foi,  iv  t. 
iju.  in.  taii  Hfo  «ov,  h  «.  i}ft.  jtpo  -em.  Here  also 
UM  shorter  reading  is  preferable.  Similar  exam- 
^ea  occur  in  Mark  8  :  26 ;  1 :  16  (see  my  N.  T.' 
jProUgg.  XVIII.).  The  application  of  another 
mle,  to  tuark  aa  dotely  at  possible  the  pecu- 
liaritiet  oftaeh  ofthsN.T.  writings,  is  at  times 
exceedingly  diffionlt.  Readings  which  corre- 
■pood  with  snch  peculiarities  are  hardly  the 
work  of  foreign  hands.  The  difficulty  consists 
io  determining  the  peculiarity  itself,  which  re- 
lates not  merely  to  particular  expressions,  but  to 
the  entire  mode  of  treatment  and  renresenta- 
tioo.     Thus  John  prefers  'Ii^oovt  witnoat  the 


article,  but  which  is  added  in  many  MSS.; 
Paul,  Xpctftof  1«(W)vj.,  Matthew  often  adds 
^xc(tK>;,  which  is,  therefore,  to  be  retained  in  18  i' 
7,  27,  28,  and  seems  proper  in  v.  26. — A  more 
comprehensive  rule,  hut  one  still  more  liable  to 
objection,  requires  that  all  peculiarities  of  diar 
loots  in  the  N.  T.  authors  should  be  carefully 
sought  out  and  retained  (see  my  N.  T.  Prolegg. 
XVIII.,  &c.  In  like  manner  must  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  MSS.  be  studied,  and  regarded  with 
mistrust  Thus  Cod.  B  often  has  the  Perfect 
for  the  Aorist,  as  in  Luke  24 :  28 ;  2  Cor.  11 :  21 ; 
Ephes.  1 :  20 ;  the  Cambridge  Cod.  (D),  often 
changes  the  participle  into  the  tempus  finitum, 
as  in  Matth.  20:30;  25:25;  John  1^:3,  36. 
Several  related  Codd,  may  have  similar  pecu- 
liarities, although  it  is  safer  to  decide  in  the 
case  of  one  than  of  many.  To  these  peculiari- 
ties belong  the  traces  of  recensions  prepared 
under  the  influence  of  party  tendencies,  which 
are,  of  course,  met  with  in  different  MSS.  This 
rule  also  applies  to  versions,  in  which  we  must 
be  careful  to  regard  that  as  a  peculiar  reading, 
which  results  from  the  mode  and  spirit  of  the 
translation.  It  is,  finally,  of  great  importance 
to  guard  against  false  readings  introduced  by 
the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  copyists.  No 
reliable  judgment  in  such  cases  can  be  acquired 
without  studying  the  old  uncial  codices;  and 
even  the  thorough  study  of  these  leaves  some 
points  doubtful.  To  these  belong  especially 
such  as  involve  the  i/iowf/xtutoi'.  Sometimes, 
also,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  the  case  of  errors 
arising  from  itacisms,  or  the  confounding  of  u, 
I,  ri,  o(,  V,  all  which  were  pronounced  like  t.  and 
similar  resemblances,  as  Sn  and  dn,  2  Cor.  12 :  Ij 
aoi  and  utf,  Philemon  11,  12.  Tischbndorp.* 
Bible,  Versions  of  the.  Translations  of  the 
Bible  sprang  mainly  from  two  causes.  As  re- 
gards the  O.  T.  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew 
language  rendered  explanationsof  difficultwords 
and  passages,  and  at  length  translations  of  all 
the  books,  necessary.  In  regard  to  the  N.  T., 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  people  not 
speaking  Greek  gave  occasion  for  new  versions, 
of  which  a  great  variety  arose  in  the  earliest 
times  —  a  form  of  literary  zeal  which  is  still  in 
action.  The  oldest  versions  are  of  special  value 
in  Bibl.  criticism  and  exegesis,  because  they  date 
farther  back  than  our  oldest  MSS.  of  the  original 
text,  and,  consequently,  furnish  the  student  with 
a  more  satisfactory  clue  to  its  primitive  form— 
and  also  because  they  afford  traditional  expla- 
nations of  obscure  phrases  and  words,  which  are 
often  very  important.  Indeed  they  often  con- 
tribute to  our  knowledge  of  the  histoir  of  doo* 
trines,  by  giving  the  interpretation  of  various 
passages,  by  different  sects  and  ages.  As 
modern  versions  lack  this  feature,  we  shall 
limit  our  notice  to  the  ancient.  They  are  most 
conveniently  classified  into  immediate  versions, 
or  those  made  from  the  original  text,  and  me- 
diate or  derived.  The  classification  according 
to  language  and  date  is  also  important,  as  givinic 
evidence  of  the  labors  in  this  direction,  of  di? 
ferent  nations  and  periods.  In  this  article  we 
shall  endeavor  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
both  methods.  To  keep  it,  however,  within 
proper  limits,  some  single  versions  ore  treated 
of  m  separate  articles  (see  the  Alexandrian, 
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Ethiopian,  &e.).   And  for  the  sake  of  more  eon- 
Tenient  reference,  we  ehall  take  ap :  A>  Versioiu 
of  the  0.  r.'  I.— Among  all  the  0.  T,  versions, 
the  Greek  are  indispatably  the  most  anoient, 
and  of  these,  a),  the  Altxandrian  (see  Art). 
From  the  Alexandrian  are  derived:  the  old 
Latin  (see  Art.),  the  Ethiopio  (see  Art),  the 
Egyptian,  the  Gothic  (see  Cferman  traral.),  the 
Armenian,  some  Syriao,  the  Geoman,  and  some 
Arabic  versions.    Besides  the  Septnagint,  the 
following  Greek  versions  mast  be  named :  6), 
that  of  AqitUa,  a  Jewish  proselyte  of  Pontus.* 
•According  to  an  apocryphai  acoonntin^n^Adtn. 
de  pond,  et  mem.  e.  14,  be  was  a  heathen  Greek 
of  Sinope,  and  related  {ttiv^tftivf,  according  to 
the  Chron.  Paschal.  fUv^ais)  to  Emp.  Hadnan, 
who  entrusted  him  with  tne  rebuilding  of  Jern- 
ealem,  as  Ael.  Capit,    While  there  be  was  oon^ 
verted  to  Christianity  by  Apostles  returning 
from  Pella  ;  but,  being  afterwards  expelled  from 
Church-fellowsbip  for  adhering  to  some  heathen 
superstitions,  be  went  over  to  Judaism.    He 
then  mastered  the  Uebrew  language,  and  pre- 
pared a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  0.  T., 
80  that  his  brethren,  in  their  controversies  with 
Christians,  might  appeal  to  it  instead  of  the 
LXX.    The  only  reliable  facts,  in  all  this,  are, 
that  A.  was  cotemporary  with  Hadrian  (about 
130  A.  D.),  and  that  his  version  was  prepared 
for  the  Jews,  as  more  literal  than  the  LXX. 
Ireneus,  Eusebius,  and  others  (whom  Carpgov, 
Crit  sacr.  I.  556,  and  Kennicott,  dissert,  gen. 
I  69,  150,  follow),  accuse  A()uila  of  falsifying 
Messianic  passa^ ;  _  but  unjustly.*     His  ver- 
sion excels  all  ouiers  in  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  original,  which  at  times  betrays 
bim  into  etymological  absurdities  (see  Jerome 
on  Is.  49).    Hence  the  Jews  give  his  translation 
the   preference   (d«  Wette,  1.  o.,  n.  f.).     That 
the  Ebionites  used  it  is  possible,  but  cannot  be 
inferred  from  Iron.  adv.  haer.  (1.  c.).    Jerome 
speaks  of  an  ed.  Aquilae  tectmda,  quam  Hebraei, 
xat'  axfljiftav,  nominant,  which  can    scarcely 
mean  two  distinct  translations  (Montfauam,  v. 
2, 3,  p.  47,  &c.),  but  refers  to  a  secon<C  still  more 
accurate  version  {Eichhom,  i  188).     His  ver- 
sion, like  those  named  below,  c-f,  exists  only  in 
parte,  in  Origen's  Hexapla  (see  Alexand,  vert.). 

Whether  the  oS'pI^  of  *«  Talmud  is  our  A., 
is  undecided ;  it  is  settled,  however,  that  he  is 


'  Cfr.  BiCBABD  SiHOR,  Itirt.  erit.  du  V.  T.,  Ed.  3, 
Sol*rd.  16S&,  4to.,  lit  P.  2,  B. ;  Le  Loho,  Bibl.  Sacr.  ed. 
Jfatck.  P.  U.,  V.  I.-III. ;  Waltos,  Proleg.  in  B. 
Polygl.  IX.  sqq.  ed.  Dathe.,  332,  <qq. ;  Roaiitiil'LijiB, 
Eandb.  f.  d.  Lilt  d.  bibU  Krit  a.  Ezeg.  II.,  277,  Ac, 
III. ;  EicBHORN,  Einleit  in,  a.  A.  T.,  ed.  4,  OSlting., 
1823,  I.,IL,  }  159-333;  Jabv,I.,233-67;  Sbbtholdt, 
2 1 5t-190 ;  De  Welte,  J  39-74 ;  H A vsaioOK,  I.,  2,  J  «8-90. 

"  Ibbw.  adv.  haer.  III.,  24 ;  EusKB.,  H.  E.  V.,  8 ; 
iemonit.  evang.  VII.,  1 ;  Hieroh.,  ep.  ad  Pamm.  0pp. 
IV.,  2, 25& ;  Catal.  script  eooL  o.  M ;  0pp.  IV.,  2, 110. 

'  Seo  Moktpahcoii,  Praelim.  in  Hexapla  Origen,  V., 
4,  5,  p.  49,  Ac. ;  KioaaoBS,  Einl.  g  187 ;  HiKKOir.,  ep. 
24,  ad  Marcell.  saye :  ui  arnica  menie  fatear,  quae  ad 
noitram  JidcM  pertinent  roborandam  plura  reptriOfUii 
proDonncet  A. :  eurioeut  et  ditigene,  verborum  Sebr. 
CiligeHtinimia  exptoraior }  *  *  *  «on  CQHte»tioeut,  ti( 
quidam  putant,  eed  •(udiMW  verbum  inlerpetratur  ad 
wrfcum  («oe  De  Wette,  |  44,  Note  e.).  Upon  Amiila, 
tee :  Homi,  De  Bibl.  text,  original.  Vereionibiu  Oraec. 
at  Lat.  Yulg.  libr.IV.  Oxon.,  UOi,/ol.,  iTO-678. 


not  the  Targnmist  Onkdos.  c),  fheodotitm'i 
version  {bioSotUtr  and  ^iiotof).  Irtn.,  ade. 
haer.  III.  24  (Euseb.  V.  8),  says  he  was  a  Jew- 
ish proselyte  of  Ephesns ;  Jerome  (eatal.  tcripU. 
eed.  e.  64;  Comm.  in  Bab.  III.),  and  Eiueb. 
call  him  an  Ebionite.  Epiphan.,  de  pond,  et 
mens.  c.  17,  says  he  was  aMarcionite  of  Pontns, 
who  went  over  to  Judaism,  when  he  learned  the 
Hebrew  and  wrote  his  version  under  Commodos, 
This  date  is  nnreliable  (see  Stfmmach.) ;  bntit 
is  certain  that  Theodotion  wrote  prior  to  160 
A.  D.,  as  both  Iren.  and  Justin  M.  knew  of  his 
work  (Stroth,  in  Eicbhom's  Repert  II.  75). 
His  version  seems  to  have  been  desired  merely 
as  an  improved  ed.  of  the  LXX.,  bis  deviations 
from  which  are  derived  partly  from  Aqnils,' 

Eartly  from  the  original  text,  which,  however, 
e  often  misunderstands,  and  sometimes  (to 
save  critical  investigation)  merely  transfeis 
(Levit  7  :  18,  ^(yyu^,  or  ^tyyoiix ;  13 : 6,  fuotifa, 
dw.).  On  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  LXX., 
Origen  uses  him,  to  supply  chasms ;  and  his  ver- 
sion of  Daniel  even  supplanted  the  LXX.  ia  tilt 
public  service  of  the  Church  (see  Alexand,  ten. 
Upon  Theod.  see  Bodii,  Ac.,  679-585).  d),  ^tn- 
machus,  a  learned  Saimaritan,  who  flourigbed 
193-211  A.  D.,  being  unable  to  gratify  his  soh 
bition  among  his  own  people,  joined  Judaism, 
and,  to  spite  the  Samaritans,  undertook  a  new 
version  of  the  0.  T.  (Epiphan.,  as  above,  e.  17). 
Epiphan.,  it  seems,  thought  that  as  the  version 
of  S.  precedes  that  of  Theodotion  in  the  Hexa- 
pla, it  must  be  the  older ;  hence  his  invernon 
of  the  dates  of  the  Emperors  Severus  and  Corn- 
modus  II.  Euseb.  (K  E.  YI.,  17 ;  demonit  et. 
YII.,  1),  and  Jerome  (on  Hab.  III.,  CaUil.  te. 
eccl.  de  Orig.)  call  bim  an  Ebionite,  with  which 
Syrian  accounts  agree  (AssuiAia,  Bibl.  Orient, 
II.,  278 ;  III.,  1,  17).  That  he  wrote  after 
Theodotion  we  infer  from  the  silence  of  Irenaen^ 
and  the  testimony  of  Jerome  (on  Is.  38).  And 
though  Justin  2a.,  c.  Tryph,,  qnotes  from  S. 
(Eichbom's  Rep.  VL,  125),  it  is  of  little  so- 
count,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  present 
text  of  the  Hexapla.  Jerome  says  (on  Jcr.  32) 
that  there  was  a  see.  ediiio  of  S.'s  version  olto^ 
which  was  probably  only  an  improved  recen- 
sion. The  version  of  S.  is  distfngaished  tot 
fidelity  and  elegance,  and  hence  called  v.  per- 
spieua,  numi/etta,admirabili*,ap«ia(iee1tn:t^ 
Symmaeh.,  Lips.  1735 ;  Body,  as  ab.,  585-89). 
e).  Besides  these,  the  Hexapla  contains  three 
otbers,  designated  relatively  to  these  Greek  v. 
the  Quiitla,  Sexta,  and  Seplima,  the  anther  being 
unknown.  Epipbanins  (o.  17)  says  Origen  dis- 
covered the  Quinta  at  Jericho  (Jerome,  Prooem. 
in  Orig.  Bom.  m  CanL,  says  Nioopolis  near  Ac- 
tium),  and  the  Sexta  at  Micopolis  (Euttb.  It.  E. 
VI.,  16,  is  indefinite),  oonoealed  in  a  cask  (h 
rii^if),  with  other  Hebrew  and  Greek  writings. 
These  contradictions  show  the  uncertainty  of 
the  aoooontt  and  the  discovery  of  the  versions 
in  a  cask  reminds  us  of  the  similar  tradition 
concerning  Aristotle's  writings  (see  Aii/v,' 
Real-Eno.  d.  class.  Alterthumsw.).  The  oniT 
thing  certain  is  their  discovery  l^  Origen.  AU 
three  seem  more  like  paraphrases  than  transla- 
tions, and  they  probably  extended  only  to  some 
books  of  the  0.  T.  (see  Biehhorn,  Einl.  {  202-4 ; 
Body,  589,  Ao.  /),  Besidw  tbes*  Hexapkr 
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reniona,  Tsrioos  frBgmenterjr  tnutslations  are 
fonod  in  the  margin  of  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and 
the  Uezapla,  under  the  following  names :  i  Xvpo^, 
TCadinK*  of  Jerome's  version  translated  into 
Greek  oy  Sophronios,  B.  of  Bezant.  (DSderlein, 

ftfi*  tit,  i  2vpo(,  F,  T.  ffrate.  tnterprei,  Altdorf., 
772, 4to.) ;  TO  Xoftafurumt,  Greek  gloescs,  baied 
on  the  Samar.  text  of  the  Pentateocb,  bat  often 
Tarying  from  it  ( Winer,  de  vers.  Pent.  Sam. 
indole,  p.  7  n.  8,  p.  9  n.  13) ;  i  'ExxiinxSi,  an 
unknown  Greek  translation  (Eichhorn,  $206- 
209).  g).  The  vertio  Veneta,  a  Greek  transl.  of 
■everal  0.  T.  books,  in  St.  Mark's  Library, 
Tenice,  of  less  ezegetical  than  historical  value. 
TPhen  first  annonnced  it  was  expected  to  prove 
of  great  importance  in  the  criticism  of  tbe  text 
and  of  ancient  versions  (Stroth,  lect.  nennullae 
eod.  ffraec.  V.  T.  qid  in  WW.  8.  Marci  Yen.  as- 
terratur.  Qiudliitb.,  1775 ;  Eiohh.  Rep.  II.,  68). 
Upon  examination,  however,  it  was  found  to  be 
of  no  account.  The  MS.  is  of  tbe  14tb  cent, 
composed  of  302  vellum  leaves,  written  in  East- 
em  style  from  behind,  and  contains  the  Pent., 
Proverbs,  Ruth,  Solomon's  Sodk,  Eccles.,  Lam., 
Jerem.,  and  Daniel.  Although  it  is  the  only 
existing  copy,  it  is  not  an  autograph,  but  a  later 
&ulty  copy.  It  follows  the  original  text  (the 
Masor.  reoens.)  still  more  slavishly  than  tbe  ver- 
sion of  Aqoila,  the  only  variations  being  in 
TOcalisati<m  and  accents,  which  seem  to  nave 
been  wanting  in  the  translator's  copy.  The 
Greek  is  a  medley  of  the  nicest  Atticisms,  and 
rudest  barbarisms,  of  selected  phrases  of  classic 
writera,  especially  poets,  and  later  words  and 
idioms.  In  Daniel  tbe  Hebrew  portions  are 
rendered  into  .the  Attic,  the  Chaldea  into  the 
Doric  dialects.  ^  Tbe  explanations  mostly  follow 
Babbin.  tradition,  although  the  sense  of  the 
LXX.  is  generally  followed.  Tbe  author  was 
probably  a  Jew  of  Byzantium,  of  the  9th  or  10th 
cent.  (Dahlkb,  animadB.  in  vers,  gr.  Prom.  So- 
lam.  ex  Veneta  S.  Marci  bibl.  rmper  ed.  Argent., 
1786,  8vo. ;  lYannkuche,  in  Eichbom's  allgem. 
Biblioth.  d.  bibL  Literat  VII.,  193,  &c.).  That 
there  were  other  Greek  versions,  now  lost,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  great  activity  of  that  age  in 
translating,  of  which  existing  works  testify,  and 
from  snch  fragments  as  the  Cod.  Coisl.  no.  3 
{EichAom,  Rep.  V.,  IIL,  &o.). 

II. — Chaxbu  Vibsioms  (see  Targtmu).  III. — 
SraiAC  YiKsioKS.    1),  The  oldest  and  most  im< 

fortant  is  the  Pesehito,  of  the  2d  cent  (see  Art.). 
rom  this  sprang  some  Arabic  versions,  see 
below,  XL,  B.  1.  Until  the  6th  cent,  the  Pes- 
•hito  was  nniversally  received  by  Syrian  Chris- 
tians, but  when  the  controversy  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  the 
need  of  a  new  literal  translation  was  felt,  and 

rva  rise  to  tbe  Philoxenian  version  of  tho  X. 
(finished  in  508).  New  versions  and  recen- 
sions of  tbe  0.  T.  were  also  prepared,  only  a  few 
of  which  are  now  knovrn.  In  noticing  the  prin- 
eipal  of  these  we  shall  name  those  best  known 
firsL  To  this  class  belong  especially,  2),  the 
Bexafilar  efB.  Paul  of  Tda  (a  city  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, see  A*«em.  bibl.  Orient,  I.,  395),  who 
prepared  it  in  617,  at  the  request  of  the  Mono- 
phiaite  Patriarch  Athanasias  (EHcKkom,  Rep. 
TIL,  225,  &c.;  Brunt,  in  Rep.  VIII.,  86,  4c.). 
This  version  is  a  closely  literal  translation  f^m 


the  Greek,  and  thus  famishes  important  aid  in 
the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  Ilexaplar.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  first  information  of  this 
version  to  A.  Masius,  who  used  it  in  hia  ed.  of 
Joshua  (Antwerp,  1573,  fol.).  He  bad  a  MS. 
oontaining  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  a  part  of  Den- 
ter.,  all  trace  of  which  is  lost.  The  only  known 
MSS.  of  it  are  in  Milan  and  Paris  (described  by 
Eichhorn,  Einl.  {  261^  Ac.  See,  also,  his  Rep. 
III.,  166,  &o.).  From  the  Milan  MS.  Be  Rossi 
published  the  first-Psalm  as  a  specimen  (Pai-ma, 
1778) ;  Norherg,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiah,  in 
1787 ;  Bugati,  Daniel  and  the  Psalms  in  1788. 
From  tbe  Paris  MS.  Hasse  pablished  the  9th 
chapt.  of  4  Kings  in  June,  1<82.  From  copies 
of  both  MiddUdorpfTpuhl.Mi  Kings,  the  12  minor 
prophets.  Proverbs,  Job,  Cant.,  Lament.,  and 
Eocles.  [Berol.,  1835,  4to.).  Upon  the  relation 
of  the  Svriac  text  to  the  Hexaplar,  see:  Bnins, 
Rep.  VIH.,  85,  Ac  j  IX.,  157, 4c. ;  Middlodorpf, 
curae  hexap.  in  Job.  Vratislav.,  1817,  4to. ; 
Plttschke,  Bonn.,  1835,  8vo.  (comp.  Eichhorn, 
Einl.  J  265).  The  following  versions  are  known 
only  through  fragments  and  quotations :  3),  the 
recension  which  B.  James  of  Edessa  (t  708  or 
712)  prepared  from  the  Svro-hexapl.  text  and 
the  Pesohito.  Of  this  the  Pentateuch  and 
Daniel  are  preserved  in  two  Paris  MSS.  (see 
Eichhorn,  AUgem.  Bibl.  II.,  270,  4c.;  VIII., 
571).  The  Syrian  subscription  of  the  Pent,  and 
Daniel  states  that  the  recension  of  the  test  was 
prepared  "  by  St.  James,  6.  of  Edessa,  in  tbe 
year  of  the  Seleuc,  1015,"  from  two  recensions, 
"  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the  Syrians  " 
(Daniel  in  1016  =  A.  D.  703-4).  Assemani  has, 
therefore,  erroneously  assumed  (bibl.  Orient  X., 
493)  that  James  of  £.  is  the  author  of  a  single 
translation  of  the  0.  T.  (see,  also,  the  works  of 
Ephr.  the  Syrian,  I.,  116-193, 4c. ;  v.  Lengerke, 
Comm.  on  Ephr.,  p.  19,  n.  40 ;  Rhode,  Gregor. 
Barhebr.  in  Ps.  V.  et  VII.,  p.  70, 76  ;  Eichhorn, 

iwho  errs  merely  in  supposing  tbe  basis  to  be 
lis  Figuraia,  ana  not  tbe  Hexapl.  text, )  Allgem. 
Bibl.  II.,  270,  4o.,  and  Einleit.  {  260,  <t-d.  4), 
Tbe  Karkaphentian  version.  Assemani,  in  enu- 
merating the  writings  used  by  Barbebraeus  in 
his  thesaur.  mysttr.,  names  two  translations,  the 
Harklensian  (see  beL  9),  and  the  Karknpbcn- 
sian,  "Aoc  est,  Montana,  qua  videlicii  incotae 
monfium  uiuntur"  (bibl.  Orient.  II.,  283).  The 
karkaph.  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Index  Codd. 
MSS.,  p.  500,  where  the  tide  of  Cod.  XXII.  is 
given,  as  Onomast.  s.  lectionis  V.  et  X.  T.juxta 
iradiL  Karkapkitarum,  h.  e.  Syrorum  in  ntont. 
habit.  HoTTiNQEB,  de  transl.  bibl.,  185,  quotes 
two  of  its  readings,  Ps.  117  :  13  ;  136  : 1,  from 
tbe  scholia  of  Barhebr. ;  likewise  Andr,  MittLEB 
(dissert,  duae  de  Jfose  Mardeno  et  de  Sijr.  libr.  ». 
versionib.  Colon.  Brandenb.,  1673,  4to.,  p.  40, 
4c.),  on  Ps.  107  :  23 ;  136  : 1,  from  whom  Adlsr 
cites  in  his  JV.  T.  vtrss.  Syr.,  p.  33,  4c.  These 
quotations  led  scholars  (until  reoenUy)  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  translation  of  the  mountain 
Nestorians,  or  possibly  merely  a  Cod.  of  the 
Pesehito  (Adler),  and  an  offspnng  of  the  Greek 
version  (de  Wetie,  {  49,  n.).  Wiseman  first  gave 
an  accurate  account  of  this  Karkaph.  version 
(Hot,  Syriacae,  T.  L,  147-275).  He  consider 
it  of  Jacobite  origin,  and  merely  a  recension  of 
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the  Peachito,  from  the  text  of  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  writing  proper  names,  and  Syro- 
Grecian  words,  according  to  the  Grecian  or  Har>- 
klensian  orthography,  and  hy  adopting  a  pecu- 
liar order  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  books.  The  name 
is  best  derived  from  the  Syriac  Nflplpi/"*'*' 

gttim  tnontis,  referring  to  its  use  among  the 
Jacobites  of  Segara  in  Mesopotamia  {Merasid 
II.,  57 ;  Asiem.  bibl.  Or.  II.).  6),  The  Figu- 
rata,  the  discovery  of  which  was  owing  to  an 
error  in  writing  or  printing,  which  led  to  a  false 
translation  by  an  acknowledged  scholar  (see 
WisBMAN,  Hot.  Syr..  88,  &c.).  6),  The  Nesto- 
rian  Patr.  Mar  Abbiu  (f  552),  is  also  said  to 
have  made  a  translation  from  the  Greek  (Bar- 
bebr.  in  Assem.  B.  0.  II.,  411;  III.,  1,  p.  75), 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Philo- 
zenian  {Bruna,  Rep.  VIII.,  93).  7),  A  version 
of  the  Psalms  by  Simeon,  Abbot  in  the  Monast. 
of  St.  Licinius,  is  mentioned  by  Atsem.  B.  0. 
II.,  83 ;  comp.  I..  612,  Cod.  XI.  8),  Polt/earp, 
author  of  the  Philozen.  vera,  of  the  N.  T.,  is  said 
by  Moses  of  Aghel,  a  writer  of  the  6th  cent.,  to 
have  also  translated  the  Psalms  from  the  Greek 
(Asgem.  II.,  83).  The  Maschdmonuto  {Bruns, 
Kep.  III.,  175)  is  probably  only  a  part  of  the 
work  of  Philoxenua,  Comm.  in  S.  S.  (Asiem.  II., 
23;  Wiseman,  hor.  Syr.,  156,  n.  12).  9),  A 
Syrian  version  or  recension  of  the  0.  T.  by 
Stomas  of  Harkel  (Assem.  II.,  283),  does  not 
exist  (Eichhom,  Einl.  {  270;  Wiseman,  204,  n. 
20 ;  Rhode,  Greg.  Barh.  in  Ps.  V.,  p.  19),  but  a 
tersio  Sarclejisis  of  Susanna,  which  Walton 
published  in  the  4th  P,  of  the  Polyglott  (Ed- 
temiek,  Einl.  I.,  2,  p.  64).  10),  That  the  Greek 
(K*JV)  version  mentioned  by  Ephraem,  in  his 
Comm.,  does  not  refer  to  one  made  by  himself 
from  the  LXX.,  but  merely  to  a  copy  of  the  Pes- 
chito,  furnished  with  Syriac  glosses  from  the 
Hebr.  original  and  from  Greek  versions,  bos 
been  shown  by  Oredner  (de  proph.  min.  vers. 
Syr.  indole.  Getting.,  1827,  8vo.,  p.  48,  4o.) ; 
Xftngerke  (com.  crit.  de  Epbr.  Syr.,  p.  19,  4o.), 
and  Rodiger  (Halle  Litat.,  1832,  No.  6,  p.  43, 
4c.). 

IT. — Samaritan  Yeksions.  Besides  their  re- 
cension of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sam.  had  a  par- 
ticular version  in  their  own  dialect,  contained 
(inaccurately)  in  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 

flotts.  Its  author  and  age  are  not  certainly 
nown ;  according  to  Salami,  a  Sam.  priest,  its 
author  was  Priest  Nathaniel  (f  B.  C.  20  ;  see 
de  Sacy,  Memoirs  sur  l'6tat  actnel  des  Sam., 
chap.  3).  If  we  assume  with  Winer  that  the 
Sai/LOfiiitixiv  of  the  Church  Fathers  of  the  3d 
and  4th  cent,  refers  to  our  version,  it  must  have 
been  made  at  least  in  the  2d  cent. ;  but  the 
identity  is  not  proven.  With  a  few  exceptions 
it  follows  the  Sam.  text,  but  seems  to  have  occa- 
sional interpolations  from  Onkelos  ( Oeseniua,  de 
Pent.  Sam.,  18,  Ac ;  Winer,  de  vert.  Pent.  Sam. 
indoU.  Lip*.,  1817,  870.). 

T. — EoTFTiAN  Versions.  After  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Egypt,  in  the  3d  and  4th  cent., 
vernacular  versions  of  the  Bible  became  neces- 
sary, and  were  prepared  in  different  dialects: 
the  Lower  Egyptian  (Coplie  or  Mempbitic),  the 
Upper  £.  (Sahidic  or  Thebaid),  and  the  Bath- 
ntourie  (in  the  Delta,  on  the  east  side  of  the 


Nile).  Tbe^  all  follow  the  Alexandrian  recent; 
of  the  LXX. ;  in  Daniel,  Theodotion's  version. 
Which  is  the  oldest  is  anoertain  (Woide,  in  CVa> 
mer't  Beitr.  lur  Beford.  Theol.  u.  a.  wicht. 
Kenntnisse,  III.,  1,  te. ;  EicKhom,  Einl.  {  312, 
&c.).  There  have  been  printed  of  the  Hemph. 
version:  the  Pent.  (D.  Wilkint,  Lend.,  1731, 
4to.),  the  Psalms  (1/44,  4to.,  in  Rome,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Propaganda,  eura  Rapb.  Taki. ; 
see  Schnurrer,  bibl.  Arab.,  381,  4c. ;  by  /.  L, 
Ideler,  Berol.,  1837,  8vo..  very  inaccurate ;  by 
M.  H.  Schiearze,  Lips.,  1843,  4to.,  the  best  ed.j, 
Jeremiah  9  :  17-13  (by  Mingarelli,  in  his  Beliq, 
Aeg.  cod.  Venetiit  asservaiorum.  Ease.  I.,  Bo- 
logn.,  1785,  4to.),  Daniel,  chapt.  9  (by  Muwter, 
Rome,  1786,  8vo. ;  comp.  Eichhom,  Biblioth.  I., 
418-29),  Isaiah  1 : 1-16  ;  5 :  8-23  (in  En/^ 
breth,jragm.  Baam.-Copl.  V.  et  N.  T.,  Bamiae, 
1811,  4to.,  p.  1-19).  Of  the  Sahidie  venion,  of 
the  MSS..  of  which  Engdbreth  gives  an  aooount 
(N.  Theol.  Joum.  of  Ammon  VI.,  844),  only 
fragmenta  remain,  vis.,  Dan.  9 ;  Jer.  13  :  14; 
14:19;  Is.  1:1-9,  16;  5:18-25;  and  of  the 
Bashm.  only  Is.,  as  just  quoted,  in  Engelbreth's 
ed..  Lam.  4 :  22  ;  5  :  22,  and  Jeremiah's  letter  to 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  in  Quatrem^re  sur  lai 
langue  et  la  litterat.  d'Egypte,  Paris,  1808,  Sto., 
p.  228.  Concerning  VI. — Latin  Vissions,  see 
special  Art. — From  the  Vuleate  are  derived  the 
Anglo-Saxon  (see  English  v!),  and  some  Artbio 
V.  (see  XL,  6) ;  VII.— Ethiopic  t.  (see  Art); 
VIlI. — Gothic  v.  (see  Qerman  p.). 

IX.  —  Arvenian  Versions.  The  first  wss 
mode  by  Mesrob,  the  inventor  of  their  alpha- 
bet, and  his  two  pupils,  J.  Ekelensis  and  J. 
Planensis,  in  410.  In  the  O.  T.  they  followed 
the  LXX.  literally  (using  Theodotion  for  Daniel). 
Their  LXX.  text  seems  tn  have  been  a  mixed 
one,  not  corresponding  with  our  principal  recen- 
sions. It  adheres  must  closely  to  the  Alexan- 
andrian  rec,  but  differs  from  it  in  many  read- 
ings. The  supposition  that  the  Arm.  v.  was 
altered  to  agree  with  the  Syriac  ( Waiton,  Pro- 
legg.  13,  6,  p.  91),  Wiseman  (hor.  Syr..  142) 
baa  proven  to  be  doubtful.  The  same  is  tme  of 
the  alterations  ascribed  to  the  Arm.  king  Hai- 
tho  fl3th  cent.),  and  to  B.  Csgan  (17th  cent); 
see  Eichhom,  Einl.  n.,336,  &c.;  Alter,  ^ot.- 
krit  Miscell.  Wien,  1799,  p.  140,  4c. ;  Holiaet, 
•praef.  ad  ed.  LXX.,  0.  4.  Upon  this  version 
oomp.  La  Croze,  thes.  enist^,  p.  201 ;  Breden^ 
camp,  in  Eiohh.  Bibl.  IV.,  623-52;  Whitton, 
praef.  ad  M.  Choren.,  12,  sq<^. ;  Ifemaann, 
Qeach.  d.  Arm.  Lit.,  37,  4o. ;  a  list  of  editions 
in  Le  Long  and  Masch,  II.,  1,  p.  1 69 ;  Bosenmtlkr, 
Handb.  III.,  78, 4c.,  153, 4c. ;  tie  Wetie,  Einl.  {52. 
Many  additions  to  these  lists  may  be  made  fion 
the  editions  published  in  Venice  (San  Lasarol. 

X. — The  Georgian  Version,  made  from  toe 
LXX.,  and  written  in  the  6th  cent  in  the 
Church  alphabet  (Kmuri)  of  the  Georgians, 
"  would  possess  considerable  value  in  the  criti- 
cal study  of  the  LXX,  had  it  not  undergone  N 
many  changes  in  the  conrse  of  centuries,  espe- 
cially by  conforming  it  to  the  Russian  version" 
(see  Etchhom,  Bibl.,  L,  153-169).  It  wal 
printed  in  Moscow,  1743,  fol.,  and  has  siooe 
been  circulated  in  both  the  Church  and  popular 
characters,  by  the  Bib.  Soo.  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  old-Slavonic  version,  prepared  in  the  9ta 
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tent,  by  Methodius  and  Cjril  of  Thessalonica,  ie 
nsnalW  derived  from  the  LXX.,  although  Alter, 
in  HMmea?praef.  ad  ed.  LXX.,c.  4,  thinks  that 
it  ««8  originally  made  from  the  Itala,  and 
^tered  according  to  the  LXX.  about  the  14tb 
cent  It  has  not  yet  been  shown  whether  it  in- 
dnded  the  entire  0.  T. 

XI. — Akabio  Tkbsions  were  probably  more 

namerons  than  the  Syriae  [Doderhin,  in  Eichh. 

Bep.  n.,  151),  bnt  are  not  so  ancient,  and  in- 

olade  none  so  important  as  the  Peschito.    It 

ia  even  very  doubtful  whether  the  0.  T.  was  ever 

folly  translated  by  any  one  aathor,  as,  hitherto, 

only  detached  portions  by  different  authors  have 

been  discovered.    Only  the  fewest  of  these  have 

been  printed,  and  bat  a  few  of  the  remaining 

]1SS.  partially  described.    It  would  be  easy  to 

enomerate  these  versions  by  the  aid  of  MSS. 

catalogues,  but  of  no  use  for  our  purpose  ;  we 

shall,  therefore,  notice  those  only  which  have 

been  printed  or  reliably  described.    They  may 

be  classified  into  primary  v.,  such  as  were  made 

ftwa  the  original  text ;  or  secondary,  those  made 

£n>m  ether  versions,  as  the  LXX.,  the  Peschito, 

the  CoptJo  V.  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  Vnlgate.   1), 

JHmaryv.:  a),  that  of  Rabbi  Saadia  Haggaon. 

He  was  bom  in  Faium  (Pithom),  E^pt,  had 

great  repatation  for  learning,  became  Rector  of 

die  Academy  in  Babylon  in  927,  fled  thence  in 

929,  lived  in  concealment,  wrote  various  works, 

snd  died  in  942,  aged  50  years  (see  Wolf,  Bibl. 

Hebr.  I.,  932 ;  Otseniut,  Oesch.  d.  Hebr.  Spr., 

96).  Oesenins  characterizes  his  version  as  being 

"gienerally  conformed  to  the  explanations  adopted 

Sr  Jewish  expositors,  and  thus  bearing  close 
finity  to  the  Chaldee  and  later  rabbinical  inter- 
pretera,  although  he  advances  many  original 
views.  He  often  paraphrases,  solves  tropes  and 
anthropomorphisms,  interpolates,  and  intro- 
dneee  modem  geographical  names "  (see  Com. 
m  Jes.  1, 90).  The  same  estimate  applies  to  the 
version  of  the  Pent.,  oomp.  Eichh.,  Einl.  II., 
243.  It  has,  therefore,  more  ezeget.  than  criti- 
cal valae.  Only  Saadia's  Pent,  and  Is.  have  as 
?et  been  printed,  the  former  in  Heb.  letters  in 
546,  in  Constantinople  (comp.  Wolf,  Bibl. 
Hebr.  II.,  354;  Le  Long-Masch  I.,  393,  &o. ; 
AdUr,  bibl.  krit.  Reise,  221),  and  from  entirely 
diffisrent  sources  in  the  Polyglotts  of  Paris,  VI., 
and  London,  I.,  comp.  Schnurrer,  de  Pent. 
Arab.  Polygl.  Tubing.,  1780, 4to. ;  Eichhom  (EinL 
{  281,  &o. ;  Adler,  1.  c.  149)  has  shown  that  the 
ed.  in  the  Polygl.  is  interpolated  from  the  Sam.- 
Arab.  version.  Tychaen's  doubts  of  Saadia 
being  the  author  (Eichh.  Rep.  X.,  95 ;  XL,  82, 
&c.)  are  unfounded,  as  the  correspondence  of 
the  style  of  the  Pent,  and  Is.  prove.  H.  E.  Q. 
Paubu  described  Is.  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodl.  Libr. 
(Jena,  1790-91,  8vo.,  although  inaccurately,  as 
M  ekitrly  shown  by  the  specimens  furnished 
by  EiCBHOBN  tBibl.  III.,  20-56,  466-477) ;  Mi- 
cbadia  (N,  Or.  Biblioth.  VIII.,  75.  &o.) ;  Breit- 
haupt  (comm.  in  Saad.  v.  Jes.,  Fasc.  I.,  Ros- 
tocb.,  1819,  8vo.) ;  Qcsknius,  Rosi^mtTLLSR,  and 
HiTZto,  in  their  Comm.  Of  Job,  found  in  an 
Oxford  MS.  (copied  by  Gtesenius),  only  a  portion 
has  been  published  by  Stickel  (Jena,  1832, 
p-.  29,  ftc.).  Ilosea  is  named  by  Eimchi,  Po- 
coeke,  theol.  works,  II.,  280  ;  oomp.  Schnurrer, 
disaot  pfailoL  ad  Ezeoh.  XXL,  3-6.    How  far 


the  version  of  Saadia  extended  is  unknown.  (), 
Joshua,  and  1  K.  12—2  K.  12 :  16,  of  the  Poly- 
glotts,  the  latter  of  which  RSdiger  (de  Orig.  et 
indol.  Arab.  libr.  V.  T.  historicum  interprelatwnis 
libri  duo.  Hal.,  1829, 4to.,  p.  48-57,  95-101)  has 
shown,  was  translated  from  the  Hebr.,  by  a  Jew 
of  the  10th  or  11th  cent.  Riidiger  has  likewise 
proven  (58-64, 108-110)  that  the  Arab.  v.  of  the 
Polyglotts  of  Neh.  1-9  :  27  was  made  from  the 
Hebr.  by  a  Jew,  bnt  interpolated  from  the  Sy- 
riac  by  a  Christian,  c),  Arabs  Erpenii,  an  ed. 
of  the  Pent,  prepared  by  Erpenius  from  a  Ley-, 
den  MS.  in  Hebr.  letters  (Lugd.  Bat.  1622. 
4to.).  Although  the  translator  closely  foUowa 
the  Ilebr.,  the  version  is  of  little  critical  value, 
not  having  been  made  until  the  13th  cent,  by  an 
African  Jew.  d).  Genesis,  the  Psiilms,  and 
Daniel  by  Saadia  hen  Levi  Asnelcoth.  a  Jew  of 
Morocco  (1600-1650).  He  strictly  followed  the 
Masor.  text.  The  MS.  is  in  the  Brit.  Museum ; 
briefly  described  by  DQderi.ein,  in  Eichh.,  Rep. 
II.,  153-156  (see  'Wolf,  Bill.  Heb.,  III.,  863). 
e),'The  Arab.-Samariian  v.  o{  Abu  Sdtd  (of  the 
11th  or  12th  cent.),  may  be  counted  in  thia 
class,  as  it  was  made  from  the  Sam.  text  of  the 
Pent.,  with  additions  from  the  Hebr.  text,  Saa- 
dia, and  the  Sam.  version  (see  Paulus,  tpecim. 
vers.  Pent,  septem.  Arabicarum,  Jen.,  1789,  8vo., 
p.  33.  *c. ;  De  Saey,  in  Eichh.  Bibl.  X.,  1-176, 
III.,  1-8,  814-827 ;  Menwires  de  I'acad.  d.  in- 
script.  XLIX.,  1-199 ;  Gesenius,  de  Pent.  Sam., 
19,  Ac. ;  Juynboll,  Oriental.  II.,  130,  4c.).  Only 
fragments  have  been  published,  see  Eichh.  EinL 
II.,  267,  &c.  Abr.  Kuenen  has  commenced  a 
complete  ed.,  of  which  Genesis  has  been  pub- 
lished from  three  MSS.  {lAigd.  Bat.,  1851,  8vo.). 
The  version  of  the  Psalms,  of  which  Schnurrer 
gives  a  specimen  in  Eich.,  Rep.  III.„  425,  ^bo., 
possesses  no  critical  significance. — 2.  Among 
the  secondary  p.  we  name,  1),  those  derived  from 
the  Peschito:  a),  one  of  Job,  Chron.,  Ruth, 
Sam.,  1  K.  1-11,  2  K.  12: 17  to  the  end,  as 
found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglotts.  BS' 
diger  (as  Quoted,  p.  90)  thinks  Judges,  Ruth, 
Sam.,  and  1  K.  1-9  were  written  by  a  Christian 
in  the  13th  or  14th  cent.,  Neh.  9:28-13  by 
several  Christians  (see  p.  102).  h),  V.  of  the 
Psalms,  one  printed  (1610)  by  the  Maronita 
monks  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
vale  of  Kascheia  (Eichh.  Rep.  II.,  158,  &c. ; 
Schnurrer,  bibl.  Arab.,  351-4),  and  a  MS.  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.  c).  Several  versions  of  the  Pent., 
known  only  by  name  or  through  fragments. 
Aasemani,  1.  c.  II.,  309 ;  Schnurrer,  de  Pent. 
Arab.  Polygl.,  14  (Dissert.,  203J ;  Paulus,  1.  o. 
36,  Ac.  2),  The  Hexapl.- Syriac  v.  of  Harith  ben 
Sendn  may  form  a  transition  from  those  derived 
from  the  Peschi  to  to  those  derived  from  the  G  reek. 
There  are  MSS.  of  this  v.  in  the  Bodl.  and  Me- 
dio. Libr.  (Eichh.,  Einl.  J  294,  o. ;  Schnurrer,  in 
Holmes,  praef.  ad  ed.  LXX.,  c.  4).  3),  From 
the  Greek  v.  of  the  LXX.  are  derived ;  a),  the  v. 
of  the  Poetical  books  (Job  excepted),  and  the 
Prophets  in  the  Polyglotts ;  the  Prophets  by  an 
Alexandrian  ecclesiastic,  after  the  lOtfa  cent., 
from  the  Alexandr.  recens.  of  the  LXX.  (Daniel 
from  Theodot.),  with  an  occasional  approxima- 
tion to  the  Hexapl.  text  ( Oesenius,  Comm.  on  Is. 
98, 4o.).  b).  Several  Psalters,  described  by  D». 
derlein  (Rep.  IL,  176-9;  IV.,  67-96).     Edi- 
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tions  of  these  hare  been  published  is  Borne, 
1614,  Paris,  1679,  Aleppo,  1706,  Padaa,  1709, 
Xondon,  1725,  and  in  the  Monasterio  S.  Joh.  in 
monte  Kesroan.,  1735,  8vo.  Diiderlein  has  dis- 
covered traces  of  at  least  three  recensions  in  the 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  a  Syriac  (or  Antiochian), 
an  Egyptian  (also  an  Alexandrian  in  the  Ps.  of 
the  Polygl.),  and  the  Mekhiiie  t.  e).  Speci- 
mens of  a  V,  ef  the  Pent,  from  the  Alezandr. 
rec.  of  the  LXX.  (the  MS-  is  in  the  Medio.  Libr.) 
are  given  by  Adler,  bibl.  krit.  Reise,  p.  68,  179, 
and  of  two  others  in  the  Bodl.  Libr.  b;  Paulut, 
Comm.  de  VII.  v.  Pent.,  p.  58,  &c.,  oomn.  Eich- 
horn,  Bibl.  III.,  648,  &o.  4),  Many  MSS.  of 
Arabic  v.  from  the  Coptic  are  found  in  the 
libraries,  mostly  written  along  with  the  Coptic 
v.,  but  they  are  of  little  importance,  except  in 
forming  the  Coptic  text  5),  Equally  unirapor^ 
tant  are  the  Arabic  v.,  made  (or  interpolated) 
from  the  Vulgate,  as  that  published  by  the 
Congr.  de  propag.  iide,  in  Rome,  1671,  3  vols, 
fol.  {Schnurrer,  364;  Rep.  IV.,  83,  &o.). 

XII. — Persian  Versions.  A  Persian  v.  of  the 
Pent  by  a  Rabbi  Jacob,  son  of  Joseph,  Tau)A$ 
(of  whom  nothing  further  is  known),  which 
slavishly  follows  the  Hebr.  original,  in  a  style 
resembling  Aquila's,  was  published  in  the  Po- 
lygl.  Pent,  of  ConEtantinople  of  1546,  and 
thence  copied  into  the  4th  Fart  of  the  London 
Polygl.  Its  date  cannot  precede  the  9th  cent., 
as  JJa&e!  (Qen.  10 :  10)  is  rendered  Bagdad. 
Lortbach  is  probably  correct  in  assigning  it  to 
the  16th  cent.  (Jen.  Allg.  Litzt.,  1816,  Ko.  58, 
p.  459.  SoienmUlUr,  de  vers.  Pent.  Persioa 
Comm.,  Lips.,  1813,  4to.  Walton  gives  an  ac- 
count of  two  MS.  Psalters,  translated  from  the 
Vulgate,  Prolegg.  XVI.,  8,  p.  694.  S<uiler 
disoovered  a  direct  v.  of  Solomon's  books  in 
Paris  MSS.  (Stud.  n.  Krit.,  1829,  469,  &o.). 
A  Babbinieal  v.  of  the  Cbaldes  portions  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra  hardly  need  be  mentioned. 
Kennicott  has  placed  it  nnder  the  text  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra,  and  Benj.  Schulze  published 
it,  Halle,  1782,  8vo.  It  probably  belongs  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  closely  follows 
the  Masor.  text. 

B.  Version*  of  the  N.  T.'  I.— The  Striac 
V.'  1),  Upon  the  oldest  of  these,  see  Art.  FIm- 
chUo.  2),  The  Fhiloxenian  v.  originated  in  the 
Monophisite  controversy  (see  above,  A.  III.  2). 
The  translation  of  tite  N.  T.  was  made  bv  Poly- 
carp,  the  suffragan  of  B.  Xeneyas  or  Pbiloxenus 
of  Mabug  (485-518,  see  Assent.  B.  0.  II.,  10- 
46),  who  finished  the  Qospels  in  508,  and  dedi- 
cated the  work  to  Philoxenus.  In  616  Thomas 
of  Uarkel  {Assem.  B.  0.,  90,  334,  &c.)  collated 
this  version  in  the  Monast  of  the  Antoniaas, 
Alexandria,  and  added  asterisks  and  obelisks  in 
Origan's  style,  and  critical  and  exegetical  marg. 


'  Upon  these  oompare,  besides  the  works  of  Le  Long- 
Uuoh  and  Rogenmiiller:  R.  SlHOir,  ktrt.  trit.  d.  ver- 
tiont  dn  Jf.  T.,  Rotttrd.,  1690 :  Walcb,  Wit  Atul. 
telecta,  IV.,  47,  Ae.  The  IntrodnctioBS  of  ifiekaelit, 
Bickhon,  Berthhald,  Dt  Wetle,  and  Hag.  Also  Xmu, 
Oeseh.  d.  beil.  Sebr.  N.  T.,  Braanscbw.,  18iS. 

*  Comp.  Ardr.  HOllbr,  <i«  Sfr.  Ubb.  u.  «wn*,,  and 
^mbohit  Sgrr.,  S«rol.,  1873,  and  io  ^iMoe.  Orientl. 
Franco/,  ad  Yiadr..  169S;  Oloo.  Bmur,  1781; 
Cbr.  B.  Micbabus,  traetal.  eriU  d*  var.  (eetton.  If.  T., 
Adq  p.  29,  he.',  Tb.  Sroitan,  Tab.,  1772;  Adlbr,' 
Hara.,  1789  j  7b.  UaLSXAJci,  BarUn,  1850. 


notes,  as  Paul  of  Tela  bad  done  iridi  flie  Syiiat 
Hexapl.  of  the  0.  T.  This  revised  version  was 
called  the  Earolean,  emd  is  that  found  in  molt 
MSS.  The  proper  Philoxen.  recension  is  n(^ 
contained  in  the  Florentine  Cod.  of  757,  bat  m 
the  Cod.  Angdicus,  belonging  to  the  BM.  A»', 
gelica  of  the  Augustine  Monastery  in  Bomt 
[Bernstein,  Oospel  of  John,  p.  8,  25-30).  It  ii 
uncertain  whether  Polyoarp  or  Thomas  of  Hi 
first  inserted  Orieen's  marks ;  but  it  is  certiia 
that  the  original  version  was  rather  injnrei 
than  improved  by  these  changes.  The  verrion, 
like  Aquila's,  is  so  literal  as  to  make  it  nnintet* 
ligible  without  the  Qreek.  It  includes  net 
merely  the  Syriac  canon,  bat  all  the  N.  T.  boob; 
for  the  four  Cath.  Ep.  published  by  fbcoefa^ 
Leyd.,  1640,  4tD.,  and  the^pocalypse  edited  \ij 
L.  de  Lieu,  Leydl,  1627,  4to.,  now  placed  in  tbt 
ed.  of  the  Peschito,  probably  belong  to  the  Phi- 
loxen. V.  The  entire  Harclean  v.  was  published 
by  JosEPB  White,  in  Oxford,  the  Gospels  in 
1778,  the  Acts  and  Epp.  in  1799,  and  1803. 
Bernstein  published  the  Gospel  s^  John  in 
Leips.,  1853  (comp.  Paulus,  on  this  vooon), 
Helmst.,  1788 ;  Stobr,  in  Eichh.  Rep.  VIL, 
1-77,  X.,  1-58 ;  MicHAELis,  Or.  Biblioth.  XTU., 
122,  &o.,  XVIII.,  171,  &a  ;  AntiB.  N.  T.  tern, 
Syr.,  43-134,  Bibl.  krit  Reise,  105,  && ;  Bm* 
STEIN,  de  charkl.  N.  T.  tranel.  Syriaea,  VratisL 
1837, 4to.  3),  Adler  made  a  valuaUedisooveryia 
Cod.  XIX.  ofthe  Syrian  MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  co>- 
taining  the  Evangdiateria,  upon  196  4to.  vdloai 
leaves,  in  angular  Syriac  characters,  resembling 
Hebrew.  The  language  also  varies  from  pun 
Syriac,  and  approximates  that  of  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  mixed  with  many  Qreek  and  Latin 
words ;  hence  it  is  called  we  Jenudlemite.  It 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  Christians  in  Pales' 
tine  speaking  Aramaic,  in  the  4th  or  5th  cent 
The  Greek  text  was  used,  and  it  mainly  follotn 
the  readings  of  the  MSS.  B,  C,  D,  L,  but  was 
subsequently  interpolated  from  the  Peschito.  It 
is  known  only  by  Adlec's  description  (BibU 
krit  Reise,  119 ;  N.  T.  versa.  Syr.,  135-202). 

II. — EavFTiAN  Versions.  In  regard  to  their 
antiquity,  see  A.  V.  and  Er.  Mfinter,  in  Eiohb., 
Bibl.  IV.,  1-30,  385-427.  The  Memphitio  and 
Sabidio  v.so  fully  correspond,  that  the  one  seemi 
to  have  been  copied  from  the  other,  althoudi 
they  have  been  derived  from  diSierent  M^ 
imnter  on  the  Sahid.  v.,  Eajh.,  1789,  i 3, nr. 4). 
Of  the  Memphitic  v.  Wilkins  published  the  en- 
tiro  N.  T.  (Oxon.,  1716,  4toJ;  Schwaeze,  the 
Gospels  (Lips.,  1846,  4to.) ;  P.  BStticebr,  Acts 
and  the  Epp.  (Halle.  1852,  8ve.).  Opon  aili> 
ated  Arab.  v.  see  below,  IV.,  3.  Of  the  SaJkidie 
V.  only  fragments  are  known  through  MingardH 
(see  p.  428,  Matth.  18:21;  21:16;  John  9t 
17;  15:1);  Oeorgi  (Opera  et  ttudio,  Ronfl, 
1789,  4to. ;  John  6  :  21-69,  68 ;  8 :  23 ;  comn. 
Eichh.,  Bibl.  IIL,  253,  ico.) ;  Woide  (in  Craroees 
Beitr.  III.,  1,  (fee. ;  in  J.  D.  Miohaeli^  Or.  BibL 
IIL,  199-208,  X.,  198-214 ;  and  Wiridii,  appead. 
ad  ed.  Cod.  Alexandr.  Oxon.,  1799,  fbl.) ;  2otgt 
( Catal.  codd.  eopt.  MSS.  Uusei  Borgiani) ;  MfOf 
ier  {comm.  etc.) ;  Engelbreih  {frag.-basm.-copL). 
Of  the  Bashmurie  v.  only  fragments  arc  known, 
viz.:  lCor.7:36;  9:16;  14:33;  15:35,fiir. 
nished  by  Oeorgi  (Vorrede  zu  fragm.  Job.,  LX., 
&0.) ;  and  MUiUer  (comm.,  p.  75,  Iba.),  and  J«ba 
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9 :  28-53  in  part ;  1  Cor.  6 :  19—9 :  16 ;  14 :  33— 
15:35;  Eph.  6:18-24;  Phil.  1:1—2:2;  1 
Thess.  1:1  —  3:6;  Hebr.  5:5  —  10:22,  by 
Xoega  {catal.  175-179),  and  Engdbreth  (fragm., 
20-157). 

III.— Persian  Vibsions.  The  Christians  of 
the  western  provinces  of  Persia  attaobed  thent- 
selres  to  the  Syrian  Chnrcb,  and  used  the  Pes- 
obito  until  they  procured  a  version  of  their  own. 
It  was  made  from  thePeschito,  and  is  published 
in  the  Lond.  Polygl.,  with  the  Latin  translation 
of  S.  Clericus,  and  the  notes  of  T.  Oravius. 
From  this  a  Ladn  ed.  was  edited  by  JP.  Bode, 
Helmst,  1751<^with  a  hist,  pre&ce.  Another 
L»t.  ed.  of  the  Gospels  was  commenced  by  Abr. 
WMoe  (Lond.,  1652,  fol.),  but  he  died  after 
issuing  Matthew.  PUrton  completed  the  under- 
taking (Lond.,  1657,  ful.).  This  ed.  possesses 
no  critical  value.  Aa  account  of  a  Pers.  transt. 
of  the  Gospels,  made  in  1740,  by  Nadir  Shah's 
command,  is  ^ven  by  Dora,  in  Bullet,  de  la 
Cksse  hiBt.-phil.  de  1  Acad.  Imp6r.  d.  Sciences 
de  St  Petersb.  T.  V.,  nr.  5 ;  comp.  Halle,  Allg. 
litzt,  1848,  II.,  464. 

ly. — Ababic  Teksioks.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  such  existed  before  Mohammed's 
time  (but  see  Hug,  Einl.  L,  445 ;  SduM,  Isae., 
608;  Michaelit,  Einl.  I.,  442,  is  undecided). 
They  are  made  ^rtly  from  the  original  text, 
MrUy  from  the  JPeschito,  the  Coptic,  and  the 
Ynlgate.  Upon  the  various  older  ed,  see 
ScBNVRBBB,  bibl.  Arab,  clots.  V.,  339-397.  1), 
From  the  original  text  are  derived :  a),  the  v.  of 
the  Gospels  in  the  Rom.  ed.  of  the  Medic,  press 

g590,  fol.,  and  with  new  titles,  1619, 1774;  see 
•hnurrer,  343,  &c.),  in  the  Arab.  N.  T.  of  Er^ 
penins  (Leyd.,  1616,  4to. ;  Schnurrer,  360),  and 
m  the  Paris  and  Lond.  Pulygl.,  taken  from  the 
2d  Rom.  ed.  This  v.  follows  a  mixed  text,  ap- 
proximates the  Constant,  rec.,  and  is  often 
•hered  from  the  Syr.  and  Copt.;  henoe  the 
Tariations  of  the  several  editions  (Starr,  dissert, 
inang.  de  evang.  Arab.  Tubing.,  1775,  4to.). 
Tor  an  account  and  sfieoimens  of  a  version  of 
the  Gospels  and  Paul's  Epp.  made  from  the 
Greek,  see  Scholz.  bibl.  krit.  Keise,  Leips.,  1823, 
p.  117-126.  I),  The  v.  of  Acts,  the  Epp.,  and 
Apoc.  in  the  Pulvgl.,  was  made  by  another 
hand  ^m  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Constant  rec. 
(ifu^,  J  108-111).  2),  From  the  PftfcAito  is  de- 
rived the  y.  of  Acts,  PauFs  Ep.,  and  the  Cath. 
Ep.,  in  the  N.  T.  of  Erpemus  {Bug,  {  101 : 
2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude,  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  canon  of  the  Peschito,  are  from 
mother  aoaroe).  3),  From  the  Coptic  (iiemvihit) 
T.  BMang:  a),  the  v.  of  the  Apoo.  in  the  N.  T. 
of  Erpen.,  but  altered  from  the  Pbiloxen  y. 

iBerthold,  II.,  684).  6),  Hug,  \  103,  copied  the 
ip.  to  Philemon  from  a  Copt-Arab.  MS.  in  the 
Paris  Libr.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  MSS.  in 
which  other  portions  of  the  Bible  are  translated 
from  the  Syriae  or  Coptic,  the  Gospels  are  trans- 
lated immediately  from  the  Greek.  Hence  Hug, 
1 104,  infers  that  those  Churches  did  not  pre- 
pare a  special  version  of  the  Gospels,  but  merely 
altered  an  existing  one  so  as  to  make  it  corre- 
spond to  the  Copt,  and  Syr.  v.  4),  The  Arabio 
T.  of  the  N.  T.  ID  the  Bible  of  the  Propaganda 
of  1671  is  based  upon  an  existing  Arab,  v.,  but 
{••Iteredixom  the  Vulgate.   From  the  Vulgate, 


also,  John,  B.  of  Sevilla,  is  said  to  have  made 
(717)  a  Latin  v.  for  the  Christians  and  Moors  of 
Spain,  which  the  Jesuit,  Mariana  (de  reb.  Hisp. 
ad  737,  VII.,  3),  found  there  in  ICOO.  Upon 
modern  versions  see  special  articles  and  "  BiDle> 
Societies."  Arnold.* 

Bibliaader,  (Buehmann),  Theodore,  b.  io 
Bischofzell,  Thurgau,  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
16th  cent,  settled  in  Zurich  as  assistant  of  My* 
conius,  and,  after  Zwingle's  death,  as  Prof,  of 
the  0.  T.,  possesses  two-fold  importance.  He 
was  the  first  in  Switzerland  who,  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  mastered  the  cognate 
dialects,  and  thus  attracted  to  his  audience  such 
men  as  Bnllinger.  Then  he  wasthe  onlv  Zurich 
theologian  who,  preferring  the  view  of  Erasmus, 
did  not  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  predestinac 
tion  as  then  being  developed.  When  Peter 
Martvr  Vermilius  advocated  this  dogma,  in  its 
rigidly  Calvinistio  form,  in  1556,  in  ZUrieh,  Bi« 
bliander  openly  opposed  it  in  his  lectures,  lost  hia 
temper,  and  thus,  also,  much  «f  the  respect  pre* 
vionsl^  entertained  for  him  ;  and,  in  1560,  he 
was  dismissed.  He  died  of  the  plague,  Nov.  20, 
1564.  (See  Ersch.  and  Oruber ;  Bogie's  Diet; 
Leu's  Sohweizer  Lex. ;  Holler's  Bibl.  d.  Schwei- 
serg.  II.,  455 ;  Schweizer's  Gesoh.  d.  ref.  Cen* 
tialdogmen.,  Zurich,  1854,  276). 

Alex.  Schweizer.* 
Biblical  Theology,  according  to  its  simplesi 
and  most  obvious  meaning,  particularly  the 
word  theology,  may  be  variously  explained.  It 
is,  however,  substantiaUy  the  same  in  all  cases. 
As  a  fundamental  science,  especially  for  the 
evangelical  Church,  it  demands  most  earnest 
attention,  and  in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical 
learning  is  of  ever-increasing  interest. 

The  various  explanations  have  arisen  in  thie 
way.  Theology  in  general  is  the  science  and 
doctrine  of  God  and  of  divine  things.  This  pre- 
supposed. Biblical  theology  is  the  doctrine  of 
religion  contained  in,  and  exclusively  derived 
from  the  scriptures  of  the  0.  and  N.  Testaments, 
and  is  thus  opposed  to  religions  knowledge  ob> 
tained  from  any  other  source.  It  is  di^rent, 
if  we  include  in  theology  the  whole  compass  of 
ecclesiastical  sciences.  In  that  case  it  compre- 
bends  the  science  of  ike  Bible  in  all  the  respects 
in  which  it  may  be  made  the  ol^ect  of  investi- 
gation. The  t«rm  theology  has,  in  fact,  beea 
taken  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense,  by  Dr. 
Pelt,  one  of  the  latest  encyclopedists.  In  its 
narrow  sense.  Biblical  theology  is  the  flower  of 
exegesis,  no  less  than  an  important  part  of  sys- 
tematic and  practical  divinity.  Besides  tliis,  we 
include  in  this  view  of  it,  the  ^«n«<ic  historical 
method,  so  that  it  precedes  the  exhibition  of - 
the  process  of  the  development  of  divine  revela^ 
tion,  as  it  appears  in  the  records  of  the  0.  and 
N.  Testaments,  Still,  to  this  definition  may  be 
added  another :  It  is  a  science  without  whioh 
an  organic  use  of  the  Bible  is  impossible  for  any 
practical  purpose.  The  term,  and  more  earnest 
attention  to  the  study  of  it,  properly  belong  to 
the  age  of  Protestantism,  although  scripture 
proofs  were  furnished  for  the  first  against  the 
heathen,  heretics,  and  Jews,  and  in  correcting 
the  traditions  of  the  Church.  We  may  say,  in- 
deed, that  Biblical  theology  is  coeval  with  the- 
ology itself.    The  Akxananaa  Others,  Clement 
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and  Origen,  always  soaght  to  prove  from  the  1 
Bible  the  fundamental  apostolical  doctrines 
vrhich  they  taught,  and  to  show  the  consecutive 
Stages  and  relative  connexions  of  the  divine 
revelations  of  the  0.  and  N.  Testaments.  Ire- 
naeus  and  Tertullian  also  availed  themselves  of 
the  use  of  Scripture  proofs,  in  the  first  place,  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Qnoatic  heresies.  Above 
all,  is  a  work,  de  teatimoniis,  found  amongst 
Cyprian's  writings,  which  treats  of  the  relations 
or  the  0.  and  N.  Testaments,  entitled  to  respect. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  Biblical  theology  fell 
into  discredit,  in  proportion  as  theology  gene- 
rally became  dependent  upon  the  decisions  of 
the  Church  Fathers  and  Councils,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  original  languages  and  of  antiqni- 
quities  declined.  The  use  of  Scripture  proofs, 
however,  was  not  abandoned ;  and  if  the  Bible, 
durinz  the  fanatical  tendencies  of  scholasticism, 
and  the  judicial  condemnation  of  heretics,  was 
called  the  book  of  heresies,  there  was,  on  the 
other  band,  a  period  in  which  Charoh  dispu- 
tants, especially  the  French  mystics,  "  the  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation,"  returned  again 
to  the  study  of  sacred  philology,  to  the  Christian 
conception  of  doctrine  and  life,  and  from  thence 
•ought  to  derive  refreshment  and  the  means  of 
salvation  for  the  Church.  It  is  only,  however, 
vben  the  standard  principles,  together  with  eze- 
getical  industry,  have  been  secured  in  the  eccle- 
siastical housenold,  that  a  persevering  effort  to 
ascertain  orianal  scripture  doctrine  can  be 
Qommenced.  We  have,  indeed,  in  Erasmu^t 
incomparable  work  (Metbodus  ad  veram  theolo- 
eiam  perveniendi,  Basel,  1520),  full  instruction 
for  eiegesis,  together  with  an  admirable  plan  of 
doctrina  biblica.  But  in  all  these  we  have  only 
an  approach  to  Biblical  theology,  in  its  proper 
sense.  It  is  in  the  renovated  Christian  cate- 
chisms, especially  the  Lutheran  sketch  of  an 
improved  one,  and  the  more  extended  Confes- 
sions (the  larger  Helvetic,  or  the  later  Puri- 
tan larger  Catechism),  and,  more  particularly, 
the  elementary  new  dogmatics  (the  manuals  of 
Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin),  that  ar- 
rangements of  the  materials  of  the  Bible  are 
attempted.  They  go  to  work  critically  and 
polemically  a^nst  the  traditions  of  the  R.  C. 
Church,  and  in  the  use  of  the  ancient  symbols 
construct  a  new  one.  The  Protestant  doc- 
trine never  disclaimed  the  witnesses  of  the 
truth  who  lived  before  the  Reformation,  and 
much  less  the  use  of  the  exclusive  words  of  the 
Bible,  when  there  was  need  of  it.  Still  there 
was  not  yet  a  complete  Biblical  theology.  To 
this  proper  occasion  could  only  be  given  when 
once  a  thetic-antithetic,  a  new  scholastic  dog- 
matic of  acknowledged  reputation,  was  con- 
structed upon  the  basis  of  the  existing  Confes- 
sions ;  and  this  would  require  to  be  proven  by 
the  same  standard  to  which  it  professed  to  be- 
long. In  this  way  Biblical  theology  would  be 
advanced  to  an  independent  science. 

It  had,  in  all  those  lectures  and  writings  de- 
voted to  the  so-called  diciU  dassicU,  the  satibtu 
dpctrmarum,  the  Biblical  proof-texts  as  exegeti- 
oal  commentaries,  nothing  more  than  an  elernen- 
tary  existence.  Sebas.  Schmidt  ( ColL  bibl.  prim, 
to.,  Argentor,  1589)  confines  himself  to  the  more 
tfiportan^  passages,  or  to  such  as  bad  not  been 


sufficiently  explained ;  and  Jno.  Henry  ifajtta 
(Theol.  proph.  Francf.  a.  M.,  1710)  places  at  the 
head  of  each  article  of  doctrine  a  single  text 
to  be  thoroughly  explained  ;  a  method  pursued 
as  late  as  the  19th  cent,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  collecting  material  for  dogmatics.  This 
was  supposed  by  Huffnagd  and  Amman  to  be 
the  very  business  of  Biblical  theology.  G.  T. 
Zaehanae  (h\\A.  Th.  1775)  speaks  in  an  ap- 
prosimatory  way  of  the  organization  of  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Bible,  and  hoped  by  a 
more  simple  description  and  arrangement  of 
the  principal  doctrines,  free  from  all  fignntivs 
expressions,  to  furnish  an  original  type  of  re- 
vealed truth,  the  result  of  positive  criticism. 
This  was  the  age  of  J.  A.  Emesti,  and  when 
now  the  Conservatives  themselves  nnwittingly 
assisted  in  the  destruction  of  tradition,  how  was 
it  possible,  after  SemUr't  doctrine  of  priociples, 
to  maintain  its  ground,  and  not  give  way,  si  Av^- 
mon  expressed  it,  to  a  discriminating  philosophy 
concerning  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  principles  of  accommodati(i4 
of  perfectibility,  of  the  opinion  of  the  age,  and 
of  particular  religion,  gradually  led  to  sifUng 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  so  that  such  divines 
as  Wegseheider  thought  themselves  fully  justi- 
fied in  distinguishing  between  the  pure  and  the 
impure  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  whilst  the  later 
supematuralists,  taking  the  word  in  its  peculiar 
historical  sense,  especiuly  Slorr,  held  fast  to  the 
divinity  and  the  unity  of  the  Biblical  and  the 
Church  system. 

A  very  decided  advance  tovnirds  absolute  in- 
dependence in  Biblical  theology  was  made  bj 
M.  L.  de  Wette.  It  consisted  not  just  in  this, 
that  the  distinction  between  the  0.  and  N.  T. 
was  brought  to  its  full  right,  nor  yet  that  the 
books  of  each  Testament  were  to  bie  separately 
considered.  That  sort  of  apparentlv  prepara- 
tory work  belongs  already  to  the  fSth  cent, 
both  in  its  positive  and  negative  aspects.  la 
his  bibl.  Dogm.,  1816-18,  de  Wette  introduces 
more  of  the  historical  genetic  into  the  science, 
gives  prominence  to  the  great  difference  between 
O.  T.  Hebraism  and  Judaism,  between  the  K 
T.  doetrim  of  Jesus  and  that  of  the  Apostlen, 
and  conclude  each  stage  of  the  simple  didoctia 
exhibition  of  such  a  whole,  with  a  historical  and  a 
revclative  doctrine  as  its  bases,  and  the  obarao 
teristio  of  its  moral  spirit  Bere  an  end  was 
made  forever  of  the  fragmentary  method  and 
of  the  vacillation  between  the  elementary  divi- 
sion of  ecclesiastical  and  Biblical  dugmntics, 
and  Biblical  theology  unfolded  itself  according 
to  its  own  laws,  neither  in  a  dependent  nor  pre- 
sumptuous way.  It  was  what  it  should  be,  if  the 
expression  is  used  witbin  proper  limitations,  a 
dogmatic  histitry  within  the  Bme.  The  tivxt  in 
order  were  Baumgarten-Crueius,  GruiidzUge 
der  bibl.  Th.,  1828,  and  Daniel  v.  CSIin,  bibl 
Th.,  published  after  his  death,  1836.  Both  ma- 
terially enriched  the  science  by  the  combina- 
tion of  particular  facts  and  appropriate  proof- 
texts,  especially  the  first,  and  toe  last  chiefly  ia 
the  N.  T.,  who  follows  his  predecessor,  de  Wette, 
perhaps  too  closely. 

0.  J.  Nitzsch's  "System  of  cb.  doctrines, 
1829,"  was  consciously  derived  from  Biblical 
theology  in  its  proper  sense,  and  the  same  may 
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te  sud  of  a  Lats'a  "Bible  dogmatios,  1847." 
Kittach  proposed  to  exhibit  tbe  contente  of  primi- 
tire  Cbnstianitv,  tbe  dogmatic  and  tbe  etnio  in 
conoextoa,  in  the  lue  of  popular  langaage,  inde- 
pendent of  blant  soholasticiam  and  s^mbole ; 
not  indeed  in  tbe  historical  order  of  divine  rere- 
latioD,  bat  in  accordance  \rith  the  standard  of 
^  oripioal  text,  including  the  whole  0.  T.  pre- 
nipposition  of  the  N.  T.,  under  tbe  principal 
beaosof  Good,  of  Evil,  and  of  Salvation.  Lull's 
Tork  was  nevr,  and  as  signifioant  for  tbe  syste- 
matic method  as  for  a  thoroagh  anderstanding 
of  the  contents  of  tbe  Bible. 

In  UfterVs  Pauline  system,  and  in  tbe  writ- 
ings of  Luiz,  we  see  distinctly  the  influence 
of  Schleiermacher's  dogmatic  tendency,  and  to 
lonie  extent,  also,  ean  trace  its  origin  to  the  Re- 
formed Church.  It  seemed  for  a  time,  too,  as 
if  Eegd's  philosophy  of  religion  was  to  hare 
complete  control  in  Biblical  theology.  Of 
Yati^i  Bibl.  Theol.  scientifically  exhibited,  only 
the  first  part  of  tbe  religion  of  the  0.  T.,  1835, 
hu  appeared.  This  was  followed  by  Bruno 
BawTi  "  Critic  of  the  History  of  revelation." 
As  it  regards  tbe  0.  T.  canon  the  views  of  these 
writers  differ  entirely.-  But  by  means  of  the 
logical  and  psychological  moments  in  which 
(rerything  is  comprehended,  it  is  impossible 
folly  to  get  at  tbe  historical  life  of  religion  and 
tevelation ;  it  can  only  be  done  partially. 

That  BihL  tb.  addressed  itself  with  great  cau- 
tion  to  the  examination  of  the  twofold  canon,  and 
was  often  at  a  loss  in  solving  the  various  hypo- 
theses concerning  tbe  books  and  their  tenden- 
eiea,  we  mav  well  conceive.  Nevertheless 
Steitdd  and  advemick,  in  their  writings  upon 
the  0.  T.,  and  Schmidt  upon  the  New,  continued 
their  labors  in  the  great  work,  profound  and 
free,  either  prodacing  something  new,  or  throw- 
ing additional  light  upon  that  which  was  already 
known. 

Bibl.  tb.  is  80  interchangeably  connected  with 
exegesis  and  the  whole  range  of  archaeological 
science,  especially  the  Critique  of  Sacred  His- 
tory, and,  by  the  attacks  made  upon  it,  has  been 
•0  often  urged  to  more  thorough  investigations, 
tiiat  it  bos  naturally  been  productive  of  a  rich 
literatare  within  its  sphere.  We  need  only 
think  of  the  Xire«  of  Jesus,  of  the  works  upon 
the  Apostolic  Agt,  the  histories  of  the  Jews  and 
of  the  0.  T.,  the  writings  of  Henffiteaberg,  De- 
Utzieh,  and  Hoffmann  upon  the  prophecies  and 
the  Archaeology  of  the  Mosaic  oultus  by  Bdhr 
and  Kurtz,  &c. 

In  the  Science  of  Bibl.  tb.,  so  important  for 
Protestaotism,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  tbe  dis- 
tinction between  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  so  as  in  tbe 
0.  T.  to  separate  tbe  establishment  of  its  prin- 
ciple in  the  law,  and  its  development  in  pro- 
phecy, and  in  tbe  N.T.  the  revelation  of  tbe  life 
and  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  and 
mode  of  teaching  of  tbe  Apostles.  As  to  the 
Apocrypha,  we  tnere  have  the  oldest  Jewish 
tbeobK^,  the  opinions  and  tfaditions  of  the  O. 
T.  religion  according  to  the  schools,  and  mea- 
■nrably  of  the  sects,  thoroughly  unoanonioal, 
bat  necessary,  positively  and  ncgativehr,  to  con- 
duct us  to  the  threshold  of  the  N.  T.  Here, 
bowever,  it  ia  indispensable,  under  each  princi- 
pal bead  of  tbe  old  and  new  theology,  to  sepa- 
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rate  the  two  mntaally  complementary  state- 
ments, the  historical  and  the  didactic.  For  the 
prophetic  principal  head  of  the  0.  T.,  the  histo* 
rical,  runs  up  to  Samuel,  to  Solomon,  the  cap* 
tivity,  and  prescribes  the  proper  epochs  and 
limitations.  The  first  didactic  chapter  will  have 
for  its  division  tbe  different  parts  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Pentateuch.  Tbe  second  will  col- 
lect the  parts  of  the  development  of  tbe  princi- 
Sal  branches  of  sacred  history.  As  it  regards 
f.  T.  theology,  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Apostles 
should  rest  upon  a  historical  process,  the  ifipoa- 
tolic  history  of  the  founding  oi  the  Church.  If, 
however,  it  is  to  be  truly  theological,  it  must 
ground  itself  upon  a  clear  conception  of  revelap 
tion,  of  the  canon,  of  sacred  history,  of  the  rela- 
tion between  symbol  and  fact,  and  symbol  and 
dogma,  unless,  indeed,  tbe  first  (Revel,  and 
Can.)  are  to  bo  met  with  in  universal  elemen- 
tary theology,  to  which  the  study  of  them 
may  be  referred,  or  are  found  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Bibt.  tb.  Thus,  as  the  science  of  tbe 
organic  use  of  the  Bible,  it  is  worthy  to  main- 
tain, in  connection  with  all  parts  of  theological 
study,  its  proper  place,  as  the  cap-stone  of  evan- 
gelical theology,  as  the  salient  point  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  Church  and  doematie  his- 
tory, and,  finally,  as  a  treasury  of  normative 
doctrine  for  systematic,  and  a  help  for  practical 
theology.  Nitzsch. — Dr.  Wolff. 

Biddle,  John,  founder  of  Unitarianism  in  Eng- 
land, was  bom  in  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  1C15. 
Having  finished  his  course  at  Oxford  be  was 
chosen  Master  of  Qloucester  Free  School.  He 
was  soon  suspected  of  heretical  views,  and  con- 
firmed tbe  suspicion  by  publishing  "  Tvcelve 
arguments  against  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
1647,"  followed  in  1648,  by  "  Confessions  of 
Faith  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,"  and  "  The 
testimonies  of  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  &c." 
This  led  to  bis  trial  and  incarceration  by  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster.  He  was  liberated 
in  1651,  and  founded  a  small  society  of  Unita- 
rians in  London,  called  Biddlians.  Biddle 
speedily  gave  new  provocation  to  his  opponents 
by  bis  "  Twofold  Scripture  Catechism."  His 
books  were  now  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  Biddle 
barely  escaped  death  through  the  interference 
of  Cromwell,  who  imprisoned,  and  then  banished 
him  to  St.  Mary's  Castle,  Scilly.  After  three 
years  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  again 
took  charge  of  the  small  society  he  had  esta- 
blished. After  the  Restoration  be  was  again 
(1662)  east  into  prison,  where  he  died  tbe  next 
year,  of  a  prison  distemper.  His  moral  charac- 
ter was  irreproaobable.  His  views  differed  from 
those  of  tbe  Socinians  only  in  maintaining  tbe 
personality  of  the  Holj-  l^irit,  yet  witfaoat  ac- 
knowledging his  Divinity  (see  Ersch  u.  Oruber), 

HiRzoa.* 

Biel,  Oabrid,  araally  called  tbe  last  of  the 
Schslastics,  b.  in  Spires,  Magister  in  Heidel 
berg,  after  1442  a  student  and  teacher  in  Erfurt, 
then  preacher  in  St.  Martin's,  Mayenoe,  Provos* 
in  the  Collegiate  Church  in  Uraoh  (Wftrtem- 
berg),  counsellor  of  the  Count  Eberbard  (aftei^ 
wards  first  Duke),  of  WUrtember;^,  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  tbe  University  of  Tflbmgen  (1477), 
and,  together  vrith  Naaclems  and  Reuchlin,  his 
attenduit  to  Borne.     Hia  labors  as  Prof,  of 
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Theol.  and  Philos.  in  Tubingen,  began  after  his 
return  from  Italy.  Towards  the  close  of  bis  life 
he  joined  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  was 
appointed  Canon  of  the  new  Monastery  of  St. 
Peter,  in  SchSnauemrsld,  and  died  in  1495.  Al- 
though as  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  he  wrote  in 
^Tor  of  the  opus  operatum  doctrine,  and  seTeral 
other  Romish  doctrines,  he  freely  declared  that 
forgiveness  of  sin  was  not  granted  by  the_  ab- 
BoWing  priest,  but  by  God  alone,  maintained 
that  a  general  council  had  higher  authoritv  than 
the  Pope,  defended  the  eoanoil  of  Basel,  and 
condemned  the  low  state  of  morals  in  his  Church. 
(Comp.  TBiTHUiins,  de  gcHpior.  ecclesiastieis,  c. 
903 ;  Fabbicii,  hibL  med.  et  infim.  lot.  T.  III., 
1 ;  WEaNDOKr,  diss,  theol.  de  BUI,  ceUherrimo 
Papista  aniip.  Wiitenb.,  1719;  Schrockh,  K.  G. 
XXX.  425,XXX1II.  534;  Erach  a.  Gruber; 
Oiaeler,  Eccl.  H.  Hntzoo.* 

Bilhah,  Rachel's  handmaid,  whom  she  gaye 
to  Jacob  (Gen.  29  :  29),  and  mother  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali  (Gen.  30 :  6-8).  Anciently,  childless 
wives  gave  their  servants  (Gen.  16 : 2)  to  become 
mothers  for  them,  who  thenceforth  were  re- 
earded  as  full  members  of  the  family  (Ex.  21 : 
9;  John,  Arch.  2,  |  180).  The  child  was  bom 
on  the  lap  of  the  wife  in  formal  aduption  of  it  as 
ber  own,  as  which  it  was  regarded  and  raised. 
Bilhah's  subsequent  scandal  with  Reuben  (Gen. 
35  :  22 ;  49 :  4)  casts  a  shadow  upon  her  moral 
character — •■Bilhah  was  also  the  name  of  a  city 
in  the  bounds  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  4: 29),  called 
Balah  in  Joshua  19  :  3.  VAiniNCEB.* 

BillicaWU,  or  PUUcanus,  Theobald,  so-called 
from  his  birtb-plaoe,  BUligheim,  near  Landau, 
his  proper  name  being  Gerlach  or  Oerlaeher, 
yraa  Dom  near  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  He 
studied  at  Heidelberg,  where,  in  1512,  lie  ob- 
tained the  baccalaureate.  He  was  present  at  the 
general  chapter  of  Augustinians  at  Heidelberg, 
April  26,  1518,  over  which  Luther  presided. 
With  whose  character  Jie  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed, that  he  at  once  embraced  his  cause. 
Luther  seems  to  have  counselled  him  how  to 
shape  his  lectures  in  the  University,  which  was 
unfavorable  to  the  Reformation,  He  obtained 
the  favor  of  the  students ;  but  the  University 
procured  an  order  from  the  Elector  for  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  matter  of  his  lectures.  His 
own  defence  prevented  an  immediate  punish- 
ment, but  he  was  notified  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  marriage,  he  could  never  become  a  doctor, 
nor  receive  an  appointment  in  any  college.  In 
1522  he  consequently  removed  to  Weil,  bjA, 
being  driven  thence  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment at  Stuttgart,  to  the  free  imperial  city  of 
Niirdlingen.  His  expulsion  from  Weil  seems  to 
have_  been  occasioned  by  his  attacks  from  the 
pulpit  on  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  on  the 
prevailing  veneration  of  images  and  the  Virgin. 
His  labors  in  Nordlingen  were  more  fruitfuifor 
the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  by  his  connection 
with  the  first  theologians  of  his  age,  especially 
with  Brens,  he  was  active  also  in  a  wider  field. 
To  the  ioeramaUai  coniroverty  he  gave  spe- 
cial attention,  as  the  Protestant  theologians 
of  south-western  Germany  seemed  to  hesitate 
between  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  that  of  the 
Swiss,  and  as  the  authority  of  (Boolampadins 
was  very  high  among  them.    At  the  beginning 


of  the  controversy,  Billieanas  himself  belonged 
to  the  same  tendency  ;  but  as  early  as  Feb.  12, 
1525,  he  seems,  from  a  letter  to  lYeiBS,  to  ham 
changed  his  views.  During  this  year  be  wrott 
his  Ep.  de  verb.  coen.  Dom.  et  opin.  eariet,  to 
Urb.  Regius,  in  which,  like  Luther,  he  urges  the 
written  tcords  of  institution,  and  rejects  the  nsa 
of  the  6th  chap,  of  John  in  interpreting  them. 
Billioanns  continued  as  first  minuter  of  'Siai- 
lingen  up  to  1535,  after  having,  by  means  of  the 
renovatio  ecdesUK  Nordlingenria,  drawn  ap  iroder 
his  influence,  snccesefnily  established  and  se- 
cured the  Reformation  in  this  city.  We  kno* 
not  what  induced  him,  in  1535,  again  to  remon 
to  Heidelberg ;  probably  he  felt  bis  vocation  it 
be  an  academical  one,  out  of  which  the  foros  of 
oircumstanoes  alone  bad  liirown  him.  Hia  d(^ 
parturo  for  a  time  threatened  the  fivaneelicsl 
Church  of  Nordlingen  with  utter  dissoration. 
The  Romish  party  in  the  Universi^  were  but  ill 
pleased  with  his  return.  Lewis  V.,  also,  whom 
the  Anabaptist  disturbances  in  the  Rhenbh 
Palatinate  had  made  averse  to  the  Reformatioii, 
was  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  Lewis  v.  Falka^ 
stein,  Superior  Court  Marshal,  summoned  ths 
Rector  of  the  University  before  him,  to  ezpreH 
his  displeasure  at  the  reception  of  a  man,  "  jKt 
jam  aliquot  annis  sectam  novam  Kordlingiaci 
predicasset"  The  result,  without  doubt,  wonli 
hare  been  a  second  removal  of  Billicanns,  hsd 
not  the  reform  party  in  the  University  snceeeded 
in  carrying  a  more  urgent  application  in  his  be> 
half  to  the  Elector,  who  was  assured  that  Billt- 
canus  did  not  seek  a  place  in  the  Univenity  si 
theologian,  but  only  as  jurist.  In  fact  he  vtl 
even  appointed  to  preside  over  the  realist  borse, 
was  made  Licentiate  of  Law,  and  elected  at  k 
temporary  substitute  to  a  professor  of  law,  who 
was  lying  sick.  He  now  lectured  on  decretab 
and  the  jus  fetidale :  a  regnlar  appointment  wu 
however  denied  him.  With  the  death  of  Lewtl 
v.,  March  16,  1544,  his  lucky  star  again  set; 
for,  July  26,  eod.  an.,  the  new  Elector,  Frede- 
rick II.,  signified  to  him  that  he  could  continae 
no  longer  at  Heidelberg.  For  several  months 
he  was  Imprisoned  at  Dillsberg,  but  bis  spe«dT 
release  shows  that  no  breach  m  the  laws  coda 
be  proven  against  him.  He  was  appointed  Pn>£ 
of  Rhetoric  and  History  at  Marburg,  where  ht 
died,  August  8,  1554.  His  writings  were  fev. 
We  need  only  mention  his  Lib.  de  eotnmun.  ni 
utraque,  and  his  Epit.  dialect,  et  annoi.  in  13>. 
phys.  et  meteor.  Arist,  As  no  biography  of  B.  hsi 
Deen  written,  comp.  Kaysei's  hist.  Schaupl.  det 
alt.  berUhmt.  Stadt.  Heidelb. ;  Tierordf*  Oesch. 
der  Ref.  in  Gr.-Hen.  Baden ;  Hartmmm'i  v. 
Jaeger'*  Jno.  Brens,  4o. ;  Acts  of  the  Univenity 
of  Heidelberg,  soon  to  be  accessible  to  all,  in  A* 
Gesoh.  der  Univ.  Heidelb.,  von  Lyoealdp.  Hoff. 
Sautz,  now  in  press.     Scbenkkl. — Beiiucke. 

BinarTiftTn,  Joseph,  a  noted  ecclesiattioal  l^ 
chaeologist,  was  bom  in  Wakefield,  Yorkshire 
in  1668.  He  studied  in  Oxford,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  baccalaureate,  and  a  fellowship  ia 
1687,  and  the  Master  degree  in  1690.  A  ser- 
mon upon  the  Trinity  having  brought  him  under 
the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy,  he  left  Oxford,  and 
accepted  the  living  of  Headboume-Wortby, 
Hanu,  and,  subsequentlv  (1712),  of  Hav«nl> 
near  Portunoath,  where  he  remained  nntil  hil 
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h»&  in  1723.  His  great  work,  "Origines  Ee- 
dttitutieae,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Choreh,"  appeared  in  London  in  1708-1722,  10 
tob.  8to.  j  a  2d  ed.  2  toIs.  fol.,  in  1726.  Black- 
mort  and  Ley  prepared  an  abstract,  London, 
1122,  2  Tola.  8to.  (transl.  into  German  by  Bam- 
iaeh),  and  J.  H,  Oriaekow,  Inspector  of  the  Can- 
liein  Bib.  Soo.,  Halle,  transl.  the  entire  work 
bto  Latin.(Halle,  1724-38, 10  yols.  4to.).  Four 
of  bis  dissertations  were  pnblished  in  Halle, 
1738, 1  Tol.  The  24  ed.  of  Grischow's  transl. 
appeared  in  1751-61.  A  German  abstract, 
adapted  to  the  Rom.  Catholics,  appeared  in 
Angsburg,  1788-96,  4  vols.,  8vo.  His  work  is  a 
tioh  and  nseful  collection  of  archaeological  ma- 
teria), to  the  deatii  of  Gregory  M.  Its  bias  is  in 
CiTor  of  strict  episcopacy,  and  its  reference  of 
latw  facts  to  a  high  antiquity,  made  it  accept- 
abletoRom.  Catholics,  and  enabled  them,  without 
great  efforts,  to  modify  the  work  according  to 
ueir  own  Tiews.  Hiuoo.* 

Birthright    (See  Firri-lxym.) 

ffithop — ^ArealriBhop. — Bishop.  This  title, 
ablmriated  from  epitcoput,  occurs  even  in  Ott- 
ftisd,  Tatian,  Notker,  and  others,  and  designates 
aay  eeelesiastie  {taeerdos,  pontijfae,  to. ;  Graff, 
tltiioehdeatMher  Sprachscliatz,  III.,  353),  but 
especially  and  nsaally  the  saperintendent  of  a 
dioeese,  speeulator,  tuperinknden*  (o.  11,  Can. 
Vm.,  q.  1,  c  1, 1  7,  «8t.  XXI.).  In  the  LXX. 
Jitwxaxof  designates  the  incumbent  of  a  public 
oSoe,  ciril  or  eeolos.  (Nnmb.4 :  16 ;  31 :  14, 4c.). 
The  Apostles  (Acts  1 :  20,  comp.  Ps.  109  :  8), 
and  later  church  writers,  borrowed  it  from  the 
LXX.  to  designate  church  offices.  They  derired 
KpM^tpof  from  the  aame  source  (Numb.  11: 16; 
Jer.  19  : 1,  and  Matth.  28 :  11, 12 ;  Mark  8  :  31, 
Ac).  In  the  Bible  the  two  words  are  synony- 
moDs  (Acts  20 :  17,  28 ;  TiL  1 :  5),  so  that  the 
offices  of  overseer  and  of  elder  are  the  same. 
That  presbyters  were  not  inferior  to  bishops  is 
erident  from  the  fact*  that  the  Apostles  call 
themselves  presbyters  (2  John  1 : 1 ;  3  John  1 : 
1 ;  1  Pet  5:1).  Their  equality  is  shown  by  the 
first  ep.  of  Clement  Vs.  to  the  Corinthians,  42 : 
44,  57.  They  are  admonished  to  submit  to  the 
presbyters  (■htotayrirt  *»?  itf>$a?.),  as  the  Apos- 
tles appointed  those  first  converted  bishops  and 
deacons  {tlf  ndax.  x.Suw.),  and  it  would  be  a 
ria  to  discard  those  who  properly  discharge 
thdroffiee  (ra  Swfa  tSjt  Iftutx^.  There  is  not  the 
least  trace  of  a  difference  between  irttex.  and 
KfifvfJ.  Those  exercising  supervision  are  also 
called  ttfoiistCrtyt,  ttfoistdiurai  (1  Thess.  5:12; 
1  Tin.  6  :  17 ;  B«m.  12 :  8),  tjywjwMt  (Heb.  13 : 
7, 17, 24).  CUmeia  R,  ep.  1,  ad  Cor.  1 :  21,  has 
irnifurot  HpaP-  and  Hotfinf  (Eph.  4  :  11 ;  Acts 
90 :  28 ;  1  Pet.  5 : 1,  Ac.).  This  original  same- 
ness of  eputfopM  and  prUbuUr  is  attested  by 
Buny  writers  of  «  later  age,  in  which  the  differ- 
«Me  alrsikdy  existed.  As  to  the  precise  time 
end  manner  in  which  this  difference  arose,  there 
ua  various  opinions.  Roman  Oath,  writers  are 
boond  by  the  Oonncil  of  Trent  {tes>.  XXIII., 
e.  IV.,  Can.  VII.,  Ac :  EpUcopot,  qui  i»  Apott. 
hetim  tueeetttnaU, . .  .potitot ...  a  tpiritn  8., 
rtgert  JM  «eele».  eotfu  I\€*byteri$  tuperiorta 
tut!*  "  8iqtti*ducerti,«j>i*eM0»none*»epre»b. 
ntpericret,  tte.,  anathema  *ti.'%  and  most,  there- 
fore^ devise  speoions  interpretotioDS,  and  speoial 


hypotheses,  for  obviating  ancient  testimony,  an  J 
proving  the  Apostolic  authority  of  their  view. 
Anglican  Church  writers  approximate  the  Ro^ 
mish  view,  but  do  not  contend  that  the  differ^ 
ence  isjuritdivini;  other  Protestant  Church  hi«> 
torians  adopt  the  same  opinion  (see  Gieseler, 
Ecol.  H.,  {  29,  32:  Bothe,  die  AnfUnge  d.  Cbr. 
K.,  n.  ihre  Verfass.  I.,  Wittenb.,  1837 ;  Baur 
Urspr.  d.  Episkopats,  Ac.,  Tubingen,  1838 ;  Bun- 
ten,  Ignatius  von  Antioch,  Ac.,  Hamburg,  1847; 
EUschl,  die  Ensteh.  d.  altkath.  K.  Bonn,  1850). 
The  Romish  Church  contends  for  a  primitive 
distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters, 
although  it  was  not  sharply  defined,  as  the 
Apostles  themselves  exercised  episcopal  supei^ 
vidon  over  most  of  the  congregations,  whilst  the 
elders  whom  they  appointed  had  but  local  over- 
sight. But  when  the  number  of  congregations 
BO  increased  that  the  Apostles  were  unable  to 
attend  to  all,  they  appointed  special  assistants 
who  were  called  episcopi.  Such,  pre-eminently, 
were  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  (Rev.  I : 
20,  Ac.).  But  this  is  contradicted  bv  the  utter 
silence  of  the  Bible  as  to  the  appointment  of 
proper  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  as  to  any 
official  distinction  between  bishops  and  elders^ 
by  the  absence  of  all  proof  that  the  angels  of  the 
Churches  were  bishops  in  the  sense  claimed,  and 
by  the  continued  identity  of  both  offices  at  a 
later  period.  Besides  the  testimony  of  Clemen^ 
alreaay  noticed,  we  have  that  of  Hermas  the 
Shepherd  {vieio,  3,  6),  and  the  letter  of  Poljr 
carp  (t  164)  to  the  Philippians.  The  first  dis- 
tinct separation  of  the  two  offices  occurs  in  Ig- 
natius of  Antioch  (t  107  or  116),  whose  epp., 
however,  wedo  not  possess  in  their  original  form', 
and  which  are  largely  interpolated  at  these  very 
points.  On  the  contrary  the  primitive  unity  of 
the  offices  is  clearly  discovered  in  /renaeu* 
(t  202),  adv.  haer.  III.,  2,  3,  Ac.  The  expres- 
sions of  Ambrosiasten  (Hilariiis  diac.)  about 
380,  as  found  in  the  Comm.  on  1  Tim.  3 :  10 ; 
Ephes.  4 :  11 ;  of  /erome  (f  420),  ep.  o.  1,  ad 
Evang. ;  of  Gratian's  decree,  o.  24,  dist.  XCIII., 
Comm.  nd  Tit  1 ;  7,  and  decree  o.  5,  dist. 
XCV.'  The  advocates  of  the  superiority  of  the 
episcopacv  seek  to  rebut  the  testimony  by  refer- 
ring to  this  early  period  the  later  hierarchical 
distinction  of  ordo  e,x\i  jurisdietio  (see  Dbnzim- 
okr's  Krit  d.  Vorl.  d.  Prof.  Thiersch  fiber  Kai- 
tholio.  u.  Protestant.  Abth.  I.  (Wartbure,  1847), 
p.  65 ;  HxRQEinioTHER,  de  Ca(kol.  eccl.prtmorditt 
reeeritiomm  Protestant,  lystcm.  expieTtduniur). 
Non-episcopal  writers  of  the  Ev.  Church  (Ziio- 
LBR,  Gesch.  d.  kirchl.  Verfassungsformen.  LeipS. 
1798,  p.  7,  Ac.;  NiANsis,  Ch.  Hist  I.,  190, 
Ac),  assume  that  the  college  of  presbyters  ne* 


'  "Apottolut  ptnjnau  docet,  etydevt  e—t  prtth.  ipum 
tpite.  Quod  tmltm  p<wtea  imv*  eltttut  mt,  yiri  etttrit 
pnupnmtur,  in  lekimmtU  rmudimm  factum  wl,  *• 
wftufuit^u*  ad  «c  traKtu*  Ckriiti  teel**iam  rumptrtt," 
"Idem  at  prttb.  qui  tpite.  Et  anttfuam  diaioli  <•• 
tlinctu  ttudia  in  rtUgione  Jltrent  .  .  .  communi  prethf- 
tenrum  eoniilio  eeei.  g»btmalatiliir.  Potlquam  aiitnt 
iniii«;iiuoin,  quot  haptitavtrat,  tiiot  pulabat  att,  non 
OhrUli,  tit  ioto  mi*  dttrtlum  tit,  it  <mm  dt  prtit.  el**, 
tut  tuptrfoutrttur  mturi*. ....  Situt  <cf <>  prtth.  m(» 
wiM,  «  a  *e<ila.  etmtueiudin*  ti,  qui  tibi  pratpotitm 
/utril,  tnt  tulfjtctot,  <la  *piteopi  uavtriM,  *t  magii  ee». 
tuttudint  quam  ditpotilionit  dinuinicat  terilatt  preilm- 
ttri*  tt*t  mcfjort*  *t  in  tommun*  i*b*r*  tteltt,  regir*.'' 
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fiesurily  most  have  a  president,  a  primu*  inter 
wires,  who  in  the  coarse  of  time  was  (Merma- 
lientl;  appointed  and  received  the  previously 
eommon  title  of  episcojms.  At  first  probably 
ttie  senior  presbyter  was  appointed  to  the  office, 
afterwards  the  one  thouzht  best  qualified.  Kiil 
Xnigen's  Zeitsohr.  far  d.  hist  Tbeol.,  1832,  B. 
II.,  H.  II.,  Nro.  3,  47,  tec),  following  MUn- 
SCHER  (DogmenKeaoh.  II.,  376^,  affirms  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  the  divided  condition  of 
the  evly  churohes,  especially  in  populous  cities, 
vhere,  instead  of  one,  several  congregations 
would  be  formed  (ixxx.  xat'  nxovt).  The  effort 
to  unite  these  may  have  led  to  the  appointment 
of  one  of  the  presbyters  as  chief.  Rothe  {I.  c, 
p.  193,  &o.,  524,  &o,)  objects  that  this  opinion  is 
nypotbetical,  without  historical  proof,  and  sug- 
gests that  soon  after,  A.  D.  70,  the  Apostles  then 
living  founded  the  Church,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  expression,  by  instituting  the  episcopacy. 
But  this  also  is  purely  hypothetical  (see  Beater, 
fiiltchl,  &o.).  JRothe  further  pronounces  (p.  52) 
the  episcopacy  a  merely  human  institution.  Bun- 
ten  supposes  that  John  instituted  the  episcopacy 
after  Paul's  death,  and  that  during  the  succeed- 
ing century  it  became  universal.  Its  gradual 
introduction  can  be  historically  proven,  out  not 
its  establishment  by  John.  The  institution  of 
the  episcopacy  was  clearly  not  a  general  simul- 
taneous movement  Taking  all  testimony  to- 
gether we  conclude  that  the  congregations  were 
primarily  governed  and  supervised  oy  a  college 
of  elders,  and  that  this  arrangement  continued 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  different  congre- 
gations. As  the  congregations  were  united  into 
"a  general  Church,  custom  soon  established  the 
Tule  of  selectine  one  of  all  the  elders  as  a  pre- 
siding officer.  This  officer  would  primarily  be 
selected  from  one  of  the  larger  congregations, 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Rome,  &e.  In  these  the 
common  title  episcopus,  was  first  applied  exoln- 
sively  to  this  officer.  In  addition  to  having  the 
general  direction  of  affairs  he  early  acquired 
authority  to  appoint  and  ordain  new  elders. 
'But  even  in  this  respect  there  was  for  several 
centuries  no  uniform  rule ;  for  whilst  the  Coun- 
cil of  Anoyra  (314)  made  ordination  the  duty  of 
bishops  of  the  larger  cities  ( Can.  13),  and  forbid 
county  bishops  (XuporfozMu)  or  presbyters 
(IxtXi'puK  ttoisp.,  rtpte?.  h  zupotf.  Can.  13,  Cone. 
Neooaes.,  314  (c.  12,  dist.  XCV. ;  Antioch.  341, 
can.  8)  to  ordain,  the  distinction  was  not  so 
'strictly  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  Church. 
Thus,  in  Egypt,  where  to  the  time  of  the  patri- 
arch, Demetrius  (190-232),  there  were  no 
bishops  but  the  one  in  Alexandria,  and  the 
t>resbyteries  exercised  episcopal  functions  still 
later  (see  Jekoke,  ad  Eoang. :  "  nam  ei  Alex- 
andr.  a  Marco  Evangelitia  lugue  ad  Heradam  el 
Dionynum  Episeopo*  (233)  jM-etbyieri  temper 
tmum  ex  te  eUdum,  in  excdtuni  ffradu  eoUoeor 
turn,  Epiteopum  noninabanl ;"  OieieUr,  1.  o. ; 
Riit<Al,  1.  c,  437,  &o.,  462,  ftc.).  The  some 
liolds  of  the  Church  in  Ethiopia,  and  Soythia. 
That  the  title  epitcopus  first  occurs  in  the  Gen- 
iile  congregations  founded  by  Paul,  whilst  those 
of  Jewish  Christians  longer  retained  the  desig- 
satioo  pretbvteri  (Rotbe,  1.  c,  218,  fto. ;  Niid- 
-nm,  K.-Qesch.,  145)  cannot  be  shown  (Bickzll, 
Qesch.  d.  K.-reohts.  I.,  Lief.  IL,  100). 


From  the  fourth  cent,  the  separation  of  tbi 
presbytorial  from  the  episcopal  office  was  aon 
definitely  and  formally  established,  along  with 
the  development  of  the  doctrines  and  eonstita* 
tion  of  the  Church.  The  conflict  of  the  Catbolio 
Church  with  gnosticism  and  schism,  required 
the  settlement  of  the  unity  of  the  Apottolis 
faith,  maintained  in  episcopal  seats  as  Apostolis 
institutions,  and,  therefore,  especially  by  tb* 
bishops  themselves,  as  successors  of  the  Ap<» 
ties.  Bishops  became  the  centre  of  authority  for 
the  district  adjoining  their  residence.  The  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs  devolved  upon  thl 
bishops  personally,  excepting  in  matters  over 
which  their  offioiiU  saperiors  retained  jnriedie- 
tion,  partly,  either  by  express  anthoritj,_« 
tacitly,  npoD  other  clergy.  In  the  Bomidi 
Church  the  bishop  occupies  the  first  rank,  in  ths 
hierarchy  of  consecrations  resting  upon  the  di- 
vine appointment.  The  candidate  for  this  «ni» 
must  be  of  legitimate  birth,  30  y.  old,  repetei 
for  learning  and  morality  (c.  7,  pr.  X,  dt  d» 
tione  fl.,  6],  Cone,  Lai.,  1179;  Cone.  TrU, 
i  VII..  «.  1.,  de  ref.  XXII.,  c.  2.  XXIV.,  c  1, 
de  r^.).  A  bishop  of  a  particalar  oeantiy  mut 
be,  usually,  a  native,  acceptable  to  the  govern. 
ment  (regi  ffraia),  &o.  He  is  usually  selected 
by  the  chapter  (eJectto  eanontoa),  or,  if  caneai- 
cat  impediments  exist  (especially  if  the  candidate 
holds  a  see,  and  must  be  translated),  by  its  poe- 
tnlation  or  by  royal  nomination.  The  persoa 
chosen,  after  examination,  must  receive  Papsl 
confirmation,  done  by  sending  a  Papal  attorney 
to  the  diocese  (procettttt  tt^ormaiionit  inpmiif 
but  electi),  whereupon  the  eongreg.  conimwtsa 
exafnintf  epitcopm-um  institutes  die  electioD  or 
definitive  process  {proeetsut  eUcL,  iefmitiwt 
in  curia.  Cone.  Tnd.  t.  XXII.,  e.i,d»nf.;*. 
XXIV.,  0.  1,  de  ref.).  If  both  processes  iiBM 
favorably,  the  person  elected-  is  conftrmed  asd 
proclaimed,  and  thus  promoted  and  invested 
with  full  right  and  jurisdiction  (c.  15,  X.,  il 
elect.  [I.,  61),  which,  however,  he  cannot  exe^ 
cise  until  after  consecration,  which  must  be  pe^ 
formed  within  three  months  by  a  bishop  s]h 
pointed  for  this  purpose,  assisted  by  two  odiet 
D.  or  prelates,  in  Uie  cathedral  of  the  new  biibop, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  pontifieai. 
The  candidate  takes  the  ancient  oatii  of  all^ 
glance  to  the  Pope  (the  form  correspoDdisb 
essentially,  with  that  prescribed  by  Greg.  TIL 
(1079),  c  24,  X.,  de  jurej.  ^11.,  24]),  subscribes 
the  profettio  jidei,  is  anointed,  siglemniy  ear 
throned,  and  concludes  with  pronounciD^  tbs 
benediction  (see  Locbbreb,  d.  Bishofiw. ;  in  d. 
Jahrb.  fiir  Philos.  u.  Chr.  Theol.,  V.  (Fraakfl 
a.  M.  1835)  U.  II.,  no.  III.).  Consecration  pK- 
cedes  the  oath  of  civil  allegiance  (see  d.  Saob- 
senspiegel.  Lnndr.  III.,  Art  59 ;  comp.  Bun*- 
BiH,  1.  c,  I.,  Th.  II.,  297,  &c.). 

EpitcopalprtrogaUvet  are  partly  derived  fh« 
his  consecration,  partly  from  his  jarisdietioa, 
partly  from  his  dignity,  jura  ordinit.  Belong- 
ing to  the  highest  ordo,  he  possesses,  ia  additioi 
to  the  privileges  held  in  common  with  presby- 
ters, jura  rttervala,  propria,  pontijicatia :  1), 
ordination ;  2), confirmation ; 3), chrism,'  4), tbe 
consecration  of  res  socTM;  5),  thebenedictiosof 
abbots  and  abbesses ;  6),  the  anointing  of  Um 
(see  special  Articles).— it  JurajwritdtOieaU.  i> 
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As  irideot  ■ense,/t(«  or  lex  jvrisd.  designates, 
dM  «ntire  external  aathority  of  the  bishop,  and 
ii  (ometinies  called  Ux  dioeeesana.  But  in  a 
mrrower  sense  these  two  ideas  are  distinguished 
(lee  Audientia  epi*e.,  Juritdiction;  Lexdioec.). 
is  tb«  bishop  ezereises  all  these  jura  jure 
propria,  he  is  ca,\M  judex  ordinarius  (see  Quin- 
mennal  power*). — III.,  Jura  Hatiu  et  dignitalit. 
He  ranks  n«zt  to  the  cardinals  of  the  Romish 
eoort,  and  receiTCS  the  same  titles:  JReverendit- 
$mi,  saitetiMimi,  beaUtsimi,  As  early  as  the 
12th  cent.  (oniTenally  in  the  14th)  they  call 
themselTee:  Dei  tniteraiume  el  apoitol.  tedis 
amtia  (see  Mabillok,  de  re  diplom.  lib.  II.,  c. 
II.,  { 10 ;  Oieteier,  Hagelgeau,  TUesiue,  Heumann, 
de  tiiulo  Dei  ffratia).  Their  temporal  rank  is 
fixed  by  special  enaetments;  they  are  often 
nemben  01  the  States'  assemblies,  and  mostly  of 
tiie  list  Chamber.  They  wear  official  insignia 
and  robes.  Their  dutiet  are  the  cure  of  sonls, 
and  orersigfat  of  their  dioeesee  (Cono.  Trid.  s. 
VL,  0.  1,  2;  a.  XXIII.,  c.  1,  Ac.).  By  their 
oonseeration  oath  they  promise  to  make  a  per- 
sonal report  of  the  state  of  their  diocese,  every 
three  years  in  Rome  {vinlare  sacra  limina  apos- 
(oionm),  which,  howerer,  is  not  strictly  insisted 
npon.  Their  report,  attested  by  a  Papal  notarv, 
may  be  sent  on  in  writing. — Atnstante  of  me 
Buhimt  (see  Arekdeaeoat,  Arekmretbytert,  Chap- 
ten,  Coiuietoriea,  ie.) — Comp.  Thok assix,  tetu» 
ae  nova  eeel.  disciplma,  P.  I.,  lib.  I.,  e.  1,  2,  50, 
60;  BAiBoeA,  de  officio  ei  potetUUe  epiteopi, 
htgdun,  1698 ;  J.  HiLnxT,  von  d.  Reohten, 
&&.  d.  BischOfe.  ka.,  Prag  (1832,  2  Tb.). 

The  Eoangelietd  Church  aoea  not  retain  the 
^pisoopaoy  in  the  Romish  sense.    The  Reforma- 
tion did  not  assail  the  office,  but  its  ahnses,  espe- 
ciilly  the  mixture  of  spiritual   and  temporal 
tothority.    Lather,  eonseqnently,  did  not  op- 
pow  the  continuance  of  the  office  in  the  Evan- 
nlieal  Cboreh  of  the  daoby  of  Prussia,  where 
ueorKe  of  Poiens,  B.  of  Samland,  upon  leaving 
tke  Romish   Church,   resigned    his    temporal 
{Mwer,  and  exercised  only  his  spiritual  funo- 
tioBs  (see  Nicolovics,  die  bisohdfl.  Wiirde  in 
Pnnss.  ST.  Kirebe,  Kenigsb.,  1834 ;  Jacobson, 
Oeseb.  d.  Qoellen  d.  ev.  Kircbenr.  d.  Prov. 
PresM.,  KSnigsb.,  1839,  8.  21,  ke.).    The  Re- 
formers diatingnished  between  the  divine  and 
fawBaafanotioDsofthe office,  between  ministering 
in  the  word  and  other  daties,  not  imposed  by 
ordiaation,  and  they  desired  that  both,  with  this 
distinction,  should  be  perpetuated  (see  Augtb. 
Con/.,  Art  XXVIII. ;   Milanchthon,  in  the 
Owjm*  Re/.,  IL,  280,  373 ;  Apol.  of  the  Augsb. 
Co»f.,  Art.  XIV.,  &c. ;  Zwinoli,  in  Schuler  and 
SeknUkeuf  ed.  of  bis  works,  II.,  Th.  I.,  304,  *o. ; 
Oaivik,  in  Henry's  Life  of  Calvin ;  Biza,  in 
Baum's  Th.  Besa,  II.,  235,  &e.,  315,  &o.).    The 
Ani^liean  Chnrch  retained  bishops,  but  does  not 
pronoanca  the  institution  or  consecration  a  j'tu 
dieimuM  (see  Art.  XXXVI. ;  comp.    O.  v.  Ger- 
lath,  fiber  d.  relig.  Zastand  d.  Angl.  K.,  Pots- 
dam., 184S,  p.  77.  to.).    The  United  Brethren 
t Moravians),  also  have  bishops  (see  Combkii, 
itl.fnir.,  15,  16;  RcamsvoLscii,  systema  his- 
tor.^dtronolog.  eeel.  SlaBotiiearwn,  I.,  32 ;  Oruod 
d.  VerfassuDg.  1789,  p.  220;  Verlass  d.  Syno- 
dus,  1848,  p.  249,  250.    In  the  Ev.  Church  of 
Oennany  the  biahopa  who  joined  the  Reforma- 


tion daring  the  16th  cent.,  established  an  epig> 
copal  organization  only  in  some  dioceses.  In  it<  ' 
place  the  consistory  was  generally  introduced. 
In  Osnabrllck  and  L&beck,  after  the  Westpha- 
lian  peace  (Instr.pacis  Otnab.  Art.  XIII.),  Ro> 
mish  and  Protestant  clergymen  alternately  filled 
the  office,  though  the  uitter  witbont  having 
judicial  authority.  This  arrangement  ceased  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Frede> 
rick  III.  (I.)  of  Prussia,  at  his  coronation,  bad 
Ursinaa  and  von  Sander, ordained  bishops  (1701) 
by  the  Anglican  Church,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches ;  but  the  episcopacy  ceased  with  their 
death  (see  v.  Baczko,  Oesch.  Prenss.,  VI.,  297, 
&c. ;  NicoLor.,  I.  o.,  and  in  the  Darmstadt, 
allg.  K.-itg.,  1837,  Nro.  19-22).  Following  his 
ancestor's  example,  Fred,  William  III.,  at  thv 
anniversary  of  tne  peace  and  his  coronation,  ia 
1816,  appointed  two  persona  bishops  of  the  Er. 
Church,  as  a  reward  for  extraordinary  services, 
and  conferred  upon  them  the  rank  of  royal 
chief  presidents  (previously  enjoyed  by  Romish 
bishops)  with  other  episcopal  honors,  and  espe* 
cially  corresponding  official  robes.  Since  then, 
the  title  bishop  is  onen  given  to  general  superin- 
tendents. In  one  instance  the  title  archbishop 
was  restored  (Ntcotor.,  1.  c,  96).  In  Nassau 
the  offioe  also  exists;  so  likewise,  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  Iceland,  Sweden  (MiJNTBK,  Magaz.  fUr 
K.-Oescb.  u.  K.-recbt.  d.  Nordens,  I.  ('Altona, 
1792),  p.  123,  Ao.  Comp.  CLAirsBN,  de  munerit 
ejriecojf.  in  eeel.  ev.  gravitate  et  pulchrHudine,  -. 
Mavntae,  1830.  See  Art.  Consistory.  Upon 
the  dress  and  insignia  of  bishops,  see  special 
Articles). 

Archbishop  {Arehiepiscopus,  Melropolitattue) 
is  the  spiritual  chief  of  a  church  province  (Arch- 
bishopric,  metropolitan  diooese).  The  dignity 
originated  in  the  hierarchy.  Local  congrega- 
tions became  episcopal  parishes,  and  these 
formed  eparchs  (see  above,  and  Art.  Bishopric, 
Eparchy).  As  the  bishops  of  cities,  especially 
sedes  apostolicce,  acquired  authority  over  adja- 
cent country  congregations,  so  they  themselves 
became  dependent  upon  the  bishope  of  their 
metropolis,  and  the  more  readily,  as  from  these 
chief  cities  Christianity  spread  into  the  adjacent 
towns  and  country.  This  occurred  gradaally, 
and  in  various  ways,  and  was  formally  sano> 
tioned  1^  the  Council  of  Nice,  325  (Bickbll, 
1. 0.,  p.  159, 4sc.).  Here  we  first  find  fufCfottoxitiif 
applied  to  the  bishops  of  the  capital.  Among 
the  Metropolitans  again  some  wore  pre-eminent 
(Nice,  Can.  6),  and  entitled  apzwtitxoitof  (Sut- 
CEK,tn  ihesaur.eeel.),  and,  after  450,  >t(»rpt^;):*K« 
Subsequently  every  b.  having  metropolitans 
under  him  was  styled  archbishop.  Thus,  1st- 
noKB  (t  636),  Mymolog.  lib.  VII.,  c.  12  (in  e.  1, 
{  3,  dist.  XXI) :  Arehiep.  graeco  dieitur  voeabulo, 
quod  sit  summus  episcoporum ;  tenet  enim  vieem 
apotiolicam,  etpraesidel  iam  metropoUtanis  ^tam 
ceterii  episcopis,  which  Rab.  Macbds  (f  856), 
repeats,  de  instit.  derie.  lib.  I.,  e.  5,  But  even 
at  that  time  another  usus.  loq.  had  been  adopted 
in  the  Prankish  Chnrch,  by  which  this  title  was 
applied  to  every  metropolitan,  and  even  to  ex 
empt  bishops  (Thomassik,  I.  c,  cap.  XXXI., 
nro.  Ill, ;  lib.  II.,  cap.  LV.  Bbnbdict  XIV.,  d« 
lynodo  dioeeesana,  Ub.  II.,  c  IV.,  {  III.,  IX.} 
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to  the  bieraroliieal  jurisdiction  the  arohb.,  lince 
then,  hare  held  a  definite  position,  although 
their  preroeatives  have  varied.  The  desire  of  the 
Itisbops  to  be  subject  to  the  distant  Pope  rather 
than  to  a  neighboring  metropolitan,  and  the 
growingpotrerof  the  primacy,  gradually  led  to  an 
abridgement  of  archiepiacopal  authority,  -which, 
however,  seems  to  be  reviving  again.  Arch- 
bishops possess  a  double  character :  over  their 
own  diooese  they  exercise  ordinary  episcopal 
fonotions,  whilst  the  bishops  of  their  province 
(exempted  B.  excepted)  are  subject  to  their 
aothority,  and  hence  are  called  8um«gans  (o.  11, 
pr.  X.  <fe  o^^ci'o  jucUeu  ordinarii,  I.,  31).  As 
the  privileges  of  the  ordo  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  episcopate,  we  have  only  to  notice  the  pre- 
rogatives of  jurisdiction  and  dignity.  The  latter 
Mre  peculiar,  the  former  are  either  such  as  the 
Mcbb.  exercises  in  connection  with  his  suffrt^ans, 
especially,  therefore,  at  provincial  synods  (jura 
jwrUdict.  eommunia),  or  sneh  as  belong  exclu- 
sively to  himself  (jva  retervata). — IJurajuried. 
Ibe  authori^  of  metropolitans  grew  especially 
out  of  their  position  in  synods  held  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  henoe  they  claim,  1),  the  right  of  calling 
tt/nod»,  of  presiding  at  them,  and  of  publishing 
their  acts.  Although  in  the  course  of  time, 
Mpeoially  in  Germany,  synods  disappeared, 
this  prerogative  was  never  abrogated.  Re- 
eantly  synods  bav«  been  gaining  favor.    The 

B.  of  a  province  are  bound  to  obey  the  arch- 
bishop's summons,  and  henoe  are  called  ruffra- 
ganei,  aocordiog  to  the  gloss  on  c.  II,  X.,  de 
eUciione,  I.,  6  (o.  10,  Can.  III.,  qo.  VI.  [Nico- 
laus  I.,  a.  865],  o.  12,  seq.  dist.  XVIII.  Cone, 
Trid.  s.  XXIV.,  c.  2),  de  ref.  2),  The  right  of 
lupervition,  hence  of  visitation.  This  was  sub- 
■equently  so  far  limited  that  he  was  required  to 
Tisit  his  own  diooese  first,  and  after  one  visita- 
tion of  the  province  oould  not  make  a  second 
irithoat  the  approbation  of  bis  suffragana  (c.  14, 
2L,  d*  eeiu.  [III..  391 ;  Lucitu  IIL,  a.  1181, 
c.  I,  5.  eod.  tn  VI.  [III.  20]  ;  Innoe.  IV.,  a.  1262. 
Bonif.  VIII.).  The  Council  of  Trent  required  a 
formal  act  of  the  prov.  synod,  s.  XXI v.,  c.  3. 
Formerly,  if  a  see  became  vacant,  he  supplied 
it,  confinned  and  consecrated  the  new  incum- 
bent, and  received  his  oath  of  obedience  (c.  1, 
dist.  LXIL,  Leo  I.,  o.  458 ;  o.  13,  X.  [I.  33] ; 
Greg.  IX.,  a.  1227).  When  these  prerogatives 
Tested  in  the  Pope  it  was  merely  the  arch- 
bishop's duty  to  supply  the  negligence  of  the 
chapter  (e.  4,  de  wpplenda  neghgeniia  praelat. 
in  VI.  [I.,  8] ;  Bonif.  VIII. ;  Cone.  Trid.  s. 
XXIV.,  ae  rtj.).  He  must  also  see  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  necessary  institutions,  especially 
eeoles.  seminaries  ( Cone.  Trid.  g.  XXIII.,  c.  18, 
de  ref.),  have  vacancies  supplied,  or  supply 
them  himself  (jiu  devolutionis ;  c.  2,  in  fin.  X., 
d«  coneess.  praeb.  [III.,  8] ;  Cone.  Later,  a.  1179, 

C.  15,  eod.,  Innoo.  III.;  a.  1212;  o.  3,  X.,  de 
tupfl.  negl.  prael.  [I.,  10],  Idem).  Whenever  be 
deems  it  necessary  he  may  demand  reports  from 
b»  suffragans,  but  not  that  the^  shall  render 
them  in  person  (Cone.  Trid.  s.  XXIV.,  c.  2,  de 
ref.).  3),  The  arohbishop  has  no  claim  to 
taxes,  bat  is  entitled  to  the  expenses  of  a  visi- 
tation (o.  16,  X.,  de  praeeer.  [II.,  28] ;  Jnnoc. 
III.,  a.  1202),  and  sometimes  a  substdtum  eari- 
tatituM  4),  His  principal  present  prerogative  is 


that  otjuritdiction  (see  Art.).— IT.  /wti  riatittd 
dignitaiie.  1),  Archbishops  rank  next  to  cardi- 
nals ;  their  civil  rank  is  fixed  by  speeial  law, 
2),  The  Crux  gesUUoria,  except  when  the  Pops 
or  a  legate  is  present  (Tbov assin,  L  c,  cap. 
LVIIL,  LIX.).  3),  The  Paaian.  (see  ilrt).- 
Besides  Thomaetin,  consult  Joe.  liiLrtRT,  voo 

d.  Reobten  n.  Pflichten  d.  Bischiife,  Prag.,  1832, 
L,  {  6-16 ;  Mast,  dogm.-histor.  Abb.  nber  d. 
Stellnng  d.  £rzb.  in  d.  kath.  K.,  FreibotK, 
1847.  In  reference  to  the  office  in  the  Greek  C, 
see  Eparchy. 

The  archiepisoopa]  dignity  has  been  retained 
in  several  Ev.  Churches  {w^Anglixan  C).  In 
Denmark  tiie  B.  of  Copenhagen  has  precedence 
of  the  others,  but  the  B.  of  Zealand  is  the  matro- 
politan,  consecrates  the  rest,  and  anoints  tin 
king.  In  Sweden  the  B.  of  Upsala  is  the  sith- 
bishop.  In  QenMmy  the  title  is  not  osaal,  tt 
though  in  Prtutia,  by  n  Cabinet  decree  rf 
April  19,  1829,  the  title  vras  conferred,  upon  B. 
Borowski  (Nicolot.,  1.  c,  p.  96). 

H.  P.  Jaoobsos.* 

Bilhopiio  is  the  district  over  which  a  bishop 
has  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  origin  of  biibop- 
rics  IS  connected  with  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Christian  confpegatioos.  The  Apostles  fiiondtd 
churches  in  cities  because  Christian i^eoald  meet 
readily  extend  from  them  into  the  smroandisg 
country.  The  Christians  of  one  place  {ttifoem, 
&o.,  Eph.  2 :  19,  &c. ;  comp.  1,  2S9,  ?  2,  D.  de 
verb,  signif.)  formed  a  congregation  {tofudo, 
parish),  to  which,  under  the  core  of  presbyters 
or  bishops,  new  members  were  added.  At  fint 
those  living  outside  of  the  city  came  in  to  wo^ 
ship,  but  as  their  number  increased  they  fonaed 
separata  congregrations  under  the  cbar^j^  of  • 

Sreshyter  or  bishop,  usually  from  the  oi^.  A 
epeadent  relation  to  the  mother  Charco  thas 
arose,  and  a  corresponding  subordination  to  the 
first  presbyter  in  the  city,  who,  early  in  ii 
cent.,  began  to  be  exclusively  styled  bishop. 
As  the  churches  in  the  boose  (Rom.  16 : 5,  Ac,) 
formed  a  parish,  several  parishes,  thus  ssso> 
ciated,  constituted  a  bishopric  or  diocese  (e.  H 
15,  Apostol.,  with  c.  9,  Cone.  Antioeh,  a.  332,  in 

e.  2,  Can.  IX.,  gu.  III.).  These  terms  irers 
adopted  by  the  Oriental  Church  (Balsiioit, 
Comm.  on  Can.  9,  Cone.  Chaic. ;  Zokaias,  on  c 
6,  Cone.  Comtani. ;  in  the  Synodicon  of  Betim- 
onrs.  T,  I.,  p.  122,  95).  They  also  obtsined  in 
the  West  until  the  9th  cent.  (Dc  Fnsint,  ^ 
tarium,  y.parochia),  when  ^ruA  was  applied  to 
single  churches,  and <2toecem  was  sabstitntedfor 
bishopric  (BaUamon,  L  c).  The  phin  of mskine 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  diocese  eorretpond 
will  serve  to  explain  the  matter.  Primarily  t 
parish  is  the  civil  commnnity,  and  then  come* 
to  be  regarded  ecclesiastically  (Batir,  fiber  d. 
Ursprung  d.  Episkopats,  76,  ias.).  Hembenbip 
in  tne  former  is  based  upon  residence  (ikos),  in 
the  latter  upon  baptism.  Hence  a  parish  is  the 
baptismal  district,  or  episcopal  diocese,  u 
bishops  alone  have  authority  to  baptize,  and 
presbyters  derive  it  from  them  (Tbrtuluav,  ife 
bapt.  0.  17 :  dandi  quidem  baptismi  habet  }** 
nmmtu  eaeerdot,  qui  est  episeopus,  dekine  pm^ 
byteri  et  diaconi,  turn  iamen  sine  qnse.  auebm- 
fate).  And  at  a  later  period  William  of  Bre- 
tagne  says :  dioe,  propne  est  bc^ismalis  £ca. 
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imilormtn  tt  gubemalio.  (Dv  Frbsns,  t.  dio- 
ee$i*).  Subeequeatly,  all  presbyters,  as  parsons, 
were  aathorized  to  baptize  within  their  charge, 
vfaieh  waa  tiien  also  called  a  parish.  In  Qer- 
nany  the  episcopal  diocese  inclades,  asaally,  the 
ehnrches  of  a  district,  under  the  direction  of  the 
count.  The  bishops  generally  reside  in  the 
larger  cities  (which  was  reqaired  by  law,  o.  4, 
6,  dist.  LXXX.,  o.  1,  X.,  depriv.  V.,  33,  Leo  I., 
(^446).  The  arrangement  of  the  diocese  de- 
Tolved,  after  the  4th  cent.,  upon  the  metropoli- 
tan, with  the  counsel  of  the  provincial  s^nod 


(c  60,  Can.  XVI.,  qu.  I.  [Cone.  CaHhag.  11.,  a. 
390,  «.  5],  c.  51,  tod.  \Vone,  Carthag.  III.,  a. 
397,  c.  20],  &c.).    In  Germany,  since  the  8tb 


tent.,  the  dioceses  were  arranged  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  B.  of  Bome.  Since  the  11th  cent, 
their  arrangement  is  a  reserved  privilege  of  the 
Popes  (Thohassim,  I.  o;,  cap.  LV.).  In  Germany, 
ana  some  other  states,  however,  the  cooperation 
of  the  government  is  necessary.  For  an  account 
of  the  dioceses  of  the  Romish  Church,  see  Bin- 
RUM,  DenkwUrdigk.  d.  Cbrist.-kathol.  K.,  B.  I., 
Th.  II.,  485,  &c.,  656,  &o. ;  Gihoumo  Petri, 
Gtrarehia  deUa  s.  Ch.  Caitol.  Apoit.  Rom.  in 
tvUo  Vorbe.  Roma.  1851, 8vo.  Ev.  State  Churches 
(in  Germany),  are  divided  into  bishoprics  or 
(onsistorial  circuits ;  the  smaller  districts,  under 
the  direction  of  a  superintendent,  being  called 
dioceses.  They  are  regulated  by  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  antboritv  oombinedly.  (See  Das  preuss. 
•Ug.  Landrecfat.  ll..  Tit.  XI.,  |  238). 

II.  F,  Jacobson.* 

Ktiiynia,  from  75  B.  C,  belonged  to  the 
Bomana,  was  constitoted  a  pro-consular  pro- 
vince bv  Angnstus,  and  at  that  time  was 
fcoooded  N.  by  the  Black  Sea,  £.  by  Paphla- 
gonia,  Sl  by  Phrygia  and  Mysia,  W.  by  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  Mysia  (Straho,  12,  p.  563 ;  Flint,  H. 
M.,  5,  40).  After  the  division  made  by  Con- 
stantine  it  belonged  to  dioectsit  Ptinliea,  as  the 
vestem  province  of  which  it  waa  called  Botiiica 
yrima  (Justin.  Nov.  29,  &o.).  Theodosius  II. 
•gain  divided  the  province  into  two  parts,  the 
western  retaining  uie  name  Bithynia,  which  in- 
elnded  Nioomema,  Micaea,  and  Chalcedon. 
I^ul  never  visited  B.  as  be  desired  (Acts  16 :  7), 
but  Christian  eburehes  early  existed  there  (1  Pet. 
Itl),  (se«  Pavi.t's  KealenoykL  I.,  1117). 

EBbtschi.* 

Blair,  B«gh,  Pro£  of  Rhetoric  and  preacher 
of  the  Eslablisbed  Church  in  Edinburgh,  where 
be  was  bora,  1718.  After  he -had  completed  bis 
•tndieaia  Edinbargh,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
oengregration  at  Colessie  in  1742 ;  soon  after  he 
was  euled  to  Canoagate,  in  Kdinbut^b,  was 
transferred,  in  1754,  to  Ladr  Yester's  Church  in 
the  same  city,  and  in  1758  he  became  Pastor  of 
High  Charon  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1800.  He  waa  made  D.  D.  in 
1757,  and,  in  1762,  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  the  University  of  his  native  city, 
vhicb  h«  resigned  in  1783,  on  acoomit  of  the 
infirmities  of  old  age.  Blair  is  known  chiefly 
M  a  pnlpit  orator.  Five  vols,  of  his  sermons 
bave  appeared  in  London  since  1777;  which 
vert  translated  into  German  by  Sack  and  Schlei- 
ermacher ;  into  French  by  Froissart,  Lausanne, 
1791,  and  by  Abbe  Tressan,  Paris,  1807.  They 
vwe  also  translated  into  Low  Datoh,  Italian, 


and_  Slavonic.  These  sermons,  designed  for  a 
cultivated  public,  exhibit  admirable  diction  and 
arrangement,  careful  connection  with  the  test, 
as  well  as  a  moral  practical  tendency,  wherein 
the  author  reveals  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  and  of  human  society.  They  are  through- 
out  very  didactic,  though  not  wanting  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  warmth.  The  absence  of  speoi* 
fically  Christian  contents  makes  an  unpleasant 
impression  in  the  reading  of  them ;  the  personal 
relation  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  redeemed,  has 
but  little  prominence.  There  is  an  extremely 
stiff  treatment  of  doctrines,  which  produces  but 
little  fruit,  and  which  necessarily  begets  such  a 
reaction  as  appears  in  the  moral  sermons  of 
Blair.  -On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  style  of 
preaching  which  does  not  weave  in  doctrine  me- 
chanically, but  permits  it  to  work  dynamically, 
in  order  to  fill  the  sermon  with  Christian  con- 
tents, to  connect  it  with  the  great  facts  of  re- 
demption, and  to  apprehend  the  Christian  life 
in  its  manifold  relations  and  claims  as  the  ex- 
plication of  the  life  of  Christ  in  his  people. 
As  Prof,  be  published  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lettres,  3  vols.,  Basel,  1801-1802.  In 
Lect.  29,  which  treats  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  he  makes  many  excellent  remarks,  and 
gives  excellent  directions  on  pulpit  oratory; 
especially  does  he  lament  that  English  preacherti 
read  their  sermons.  He  gays,  "  an  English  ser- 
mon is  a  piece  of  cool,  instructive  reasoning." 
A  striking  confirmation  of  what  we  consider  the 
great  defect  of  Blair's  Sermons,  is  given  in  these 
Lectures,  vol.  II.,  274,  where  it  is  said :  "  The 
end  of  all  preaching  is  to  persuade  men  to 
become  good."  An  earlier  work  of  Blair's  is 
his  Critical  Observations  on  the  Poems  of  Os- 
sian,  1763,  translated  into  French  and  German ; 
the  German  translation  is  by  Oelriohs,  Hanover, 
1785.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and,  as  late  as  1796,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
organization  of  a  charitable  association  for  the 
sons  of  preachers  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

HiRzoo. — Beck. 
Blftn^f""-!  a  martyr  at  Lyons,  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.  D.  177.  Ihu.  H.  E.  V„ 
1.  She  was  first  tortured  a  whole  day,  in  order 
to  extort  from  her  the  denial  of  her  faith,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  that  scandalous  crime, 
with  which  the  Christians  were  charged.  Her 
steadfastness  wearied  her  tormentors,  and  as- 
tounded them.  She  perserved  in  her  declara- 
tion :  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  nothing  bad  is 
done  among  us  "  (xftftunni  ilfii,  xci  ttap'  ^fu*  oMiy 
^Mov  yivtta*).  She  was  then  tied  to  a  stake  in 
the  amphitheatre,  and  the  wild  animals  were  let 
loose  upon  her ;  but,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  congregations  of  Lyons  and  Yienne  (Euseb. 
1.  e.),  the  animals,  more  human  than  men,  did 
not  injure  her.  She  was  taken  from  the  stake, 
and  cast  again  into  prison.  Several  days  later 
she  was  brought  again  into  the  amphitheatre, 
and  compelled  to  witness  the  horrible  death  of 
her  companions  in  the  faith.  Still  refusing  to 
swear  by  the  images  of  the  gods,  she  was 
scourged,  bound  on  the  rack,  and  finally  tied 
in  an  osier  netting,  and  oast  to  the  bulls. 
The  heathens  themselves  confessed  that  no 
woman  ever  suffered  so  much  and  so  severely. 

Hauoo.— .Bedfe. 
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Blandratfti  George,  properly  Biandrata,  de- 1 
soended  from  a  noble  family  of  Saluzzo,  was 
bom  about  1515.  He  studied  medicine,  when 
perhaps  bis  attention  was  already  tnmed  to  the 
Reformation.  Opposition  to  the  Romish  Chnrcb 
was  hereditary  in  his  family,  for  already  in  the 
jfiddle  Ages  several  lords  of  Biandrata  are 
spoken  of  as  opponents  of  the  bishops  or  protec- 
tors of  heretics.  In  order,  perhaps,  to  seek  re- 
ligions freedom,  he  left  his  father-land,  and 
went  to  Poland,  where  he  became  physician  to 
the  wife  of  Sigismnnd  I.  Soon  after  this  we 
find  bim  in  Transylvania,  as  physician  to  the 
widow  of  John  Zapolya,  who  also  foUoiied  his 
advice  in  political  matters.  He  returned  again 
to  Italy,  and  practised  his  profession  at  Pavia. 
Here  some  liberal  expressions  fixed  upon  him 
the  suspioion  of  the  inquisition ;  be  escaped 
arrest  by  fleeing  to  Geneva.  Here  he  came  into 
connection  with  some  of  his  ooantrymen,  who 
earned  the  principle  of  free  inqnin  farther  than 
the  Reformers  allowed.  He  had  doubts  con- 
cerning the  definitions  of  several  doctrines,  and 
■ongbt  instruction  partly  from  Martinengho,  pas- 
tor of  the  Italian  congregation  in  Qeneva,  and 
partly  from  Calvin.  The  intercourse  between 
Biandrata  and  Calvin  continued  for  several 
years,  and  there  yet  exists  a  series  of  qoestions 
which  he  proposed  in  writing,  and  wnich  the 
Reformer  also  answered  in  writing  (see  Treeh- 
ad,  die  Antitrinitarier,  B.  II.,  BeUagen  XV.). 
Blandrata's  scruples  mainly  coacerned  the  unity 
of  Qod,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  greatly 
endangered  by  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  Father,  whom  the  Bible  means, 
when  it  speaks  of  Ood  without  a  more  definite 
title,  could  not,  he  said,  be  a  separate  person  in 
theonedivineessence.  Further,  he  asks,  towbom 
are  we~to  pray,  to  God  or  to  tbe  Trinity ;  what 
is  the  meaning  of  tbe  expressions,  eternal  word, 
tbe  incarnation  of  tbe  same,  A«. ;  and  whether, 

generally,  speculation  on  the  revelation  of  the 
iree  divine  persons,  was  not  unnecessary.  Calvin 
replied  in  a  lengthy  tract  {Resporuum  ad  quaet- 
Uonet  O.  JBlatidraiae,  Oen.,  1559 ;  Tract.the6l.,ed. 
Qen.,  p.  679),  but  was  not  able  to  convince 
Biandrata.  Calvin's  suspicions  were  at  last 
aroused,  and  be  refused  to  have  any  forttier 
intercourse  with  B.  Meanwhile,  as  the  anti- 
trinitarian  tendency  in  the  Italian  congregation 
at  Geneva  increased,  the  members  of  the  same, 
after  the  death  of  Martinengho,  were  called  to- 
gether, and  a  confession  of  faith  was  laid  before 
tnem,  in  the  presence  of  Calvin  and  several  of 
tbe  councillors,  and  each  one  was  requested  to 
give  his  opinion,  being  assured  that  difference 
of  opinions  should  not  be  punished.  Alciati 
warmly  opposed  the  trinity,  and  also  Biandrata. 
The  other  menbers  of  the  congregation  sub- 
scribed the  confession, -which  conoemned  the 
aotitrinitarian  doctrines.  Biandrata,  not  feel- 
ing himself  secure  from  persecution,  left  Geneva 
with  Alciati,  and  went  first  to  Berne,  then  to 
Zttrioh,  where  he  conversed  with  Peter  Martyr 
on  the  controverted  points,  who  advised  him  to 
leave  Zurich.  In  1558  he  went  again  to  Poland, 
where  Protestantism  as  well  as  Antitrinitarian- 
ism  had  many  adherents.  He  soon  found  favor 
with  Prince  KadziwU,  who  protected  him  against 
the  accusation  of  Calvin.   At  the  synod  of  Pino- 


zow  he  disputed  with  Franc  Stnncaro,  atii' 
sought  to  spread  his  nnitarian  views.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  appointed  superintendeitt  of 
the  congregations  in  Little  Poland.  Bnt  CalTin 
did  not  cease  to  warn  the  theologians  and  the 
prince  against  bim,  and  at  last  he  was  com- 
pelled to  defend  himself  at  a  synod  held  at  Roc- 
zow,  1561.  "With  the  confession  of  faith  b6 
made  here,  the  synod  was  satisfied,  bnt  not  ao 
the  Swiss  theologians.  Calvin  continued  to  ds- 
nounce  him  as  a  godless  man  and  horrible  pest: 
and  to  find  peace,  he  at  length,  in  1563,  accepted 
a  call  of  Prince  John  Sigismund  to  TransylTS- 
nia,  as  physician  to  the  prince.  Here  he  cams 
out  pnblioly  as  a  unitarian,  defended  his  viewi 
against  the  Reformed  theologians  in  a  public 
controversy,  1566,  and  secured  a  large  nnmber 
of  adherents,  among  whom  was  the  prin(^ 
Fanstos  Socin  charges  Biandrata  with  favoring 
the  Jesuits  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Re- 
port says  he  was  murdered  and  robbed  by  bif 
nephew.  The  year  of  his  death  is  nnknomi, 
but  must  have  been  about  1585.  Sandius,Bib- 
lioih.  antiirinii..  p.  28,  gives  a  list  of  his  works; 
the  smallest  part,  however,  were  written  by  him- 
self. In  1794  Ph.  C.  Henke  published  a  ne» 
edition  of  Blandrata's  Confessio  antitrinitaria, 
with  the  refutation  of  Fincius.  Compare  Biru, 
Dietionnaire,  v.  I.;  HeberU,  in  der  Tub.  Zeitseh.  t 
TheoL,  1840, 4  s..  Heft.  p.  116 ;  Malacarsi,  Com- 
mentario  deUe  opere  di  Oiorgio  Biandrate,  nobSt 
Scduzzete,  arektatre,  «fc. ;  Padua,  1814,  in  Get, 
with  a  portrait  C.  S. — Beck. 

Blanen,  St.,  formerly  a  princely  Benedictioe 
abbey  in  the  Black  Forest,  at  present  a  grand- 
duoal  district  court,  which  is  held  in  a  part  of 
the  former  abbey,  the  remainder  being  occnpisj 
by  different  mannlactoriea.  Tbe  beginning  of 
this  great  ecclesiastical  fonndation  is  trseed, 
according  toGerbert  (Historia  nigrae  silnie],  to 
the  5th  cent.,  when  a  few  hermits  settled  on  the 
rivulet  Alb,  whence  they  were  called  fte  JJrert- 
ren  on  the  Alb,  and  their  wooden  houses,  edit 
alba.  In  the  8th  cent.,  probably,  they  accepted 
from  Erenfried,  Bishop  of  Constance,  the  liilet 
and  dress  of  St.  Benediet  of  Narsia  (see  the 
Art.).  Industry,  a  holj  life,  and  yariona  gifts, 
soon  made  tbe  community  very  flonrisbiDg.  It 
received  a  special  degree  of  sanctity  from  tkt 
relics  of  St.  Blasiui,  which  were  brought  to  tb» 
abbey  from  Rbeinan,  and  entrusted  to  one  of 
tbe  brethren,  whence  also  the  name.  Bnt  die 
glory  and  fame  of  St  Blasien  was  increased 
more  by  Knight  Reginbert  of  Seldenboren,  Uio 
confidential  friend  of  Otto  I.,  than  by  the  relics. 
He  retired  from  the  world  to  the  solitude  of  St, 
Blasien,  bequeathed  to  the  brethren  all  his  pos- 
sessions, and  received  from  the  Prior  Beringer 
the  dress  of  the  order  in  945.  Immediately 
after  this  It  was  created  into  an  abbey,  and  Be- 
ringer, the  first  abbot,  was  consecrated  by  tbe 
Bishop  of  Constance.  The  erection  of  the  neif 
monastery  commenced  in  948.  Renewed  and 
extended  privileges  from  the  emperor,  f>roteo- 
tiye  bolls  from  thj  Pope,  numberless  gifts,  con* 
nected  with  industry,  culture  and  learning 
raised  this  abbey  to  a  very  high  position  of  in- 
fluence and  wealth.  The  abbot  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Swabian  college  of  counts  and  bench 
of  bishops,  and  in  1405  was  made  a  mitred  abbot 
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(•M  the  ArL  Abbot).  Austria,  to  whose  autho- 
rity St.  Blasien  later  subjected  itself,  employed 
all  means  to  bind  the  abbey  to  itself.  It  con- 
feired  npon  the  abbot  the  title  of  permanent 
connsellor  and  hereditary  arch-ohaplam )  and  in 
1746  Francis  I.  made  him  to  be  a  prince  of  the 
empire.  At  the  peace  of  Pressberg,  1805,  St. 
Blasien  was  connected  with  Baden,  and  in  1806 
the  monastery  was  abolished  provisionally,  in 
1807  definitelT. 

Since  the  llth  cent,  this  monastery  rendered 
great  service  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  cul- 
nre.  A  series  of  abbots  are  mentioned,  who 
distingaished  themselves  in  this  respeot,  and 
irere  themselves  authors.  But  there  were 
learned  men  amone  the  monks,  who  were  espe- 
oally  diligent  in  the  investigation  of  Qerman 
liistory,  and  of  whom  a  number  were  made 
teachers  in  the  higher  schools.  Among  the  ab- 
Imta  we  name  Otto,  who  continued  the  cbroni- 
eles  of  Bishop  Otto  of  Freisingen  in  the  13th 
oentnry.  Francisctu  I.,  a  great  promoter  of  He- 
brew hterature,  and  of  the  history  of  his  ooun- 
by  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.  Xainrad 
Iroger,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent.,  who, 
while  yet  a  monk,  was  called  to  a  professorship 
in  the  University  at  Salzburg;  but  deserving 
of  special  mention  is  Martin  U.,  of  the  ancient 
honse  of  Gerbert  of  Homau,  at  Horb,  f  1793 
(aee  the  Art.  Qerbert) ;  his  successor,  the  last 
abbot,  Berthold  III.  (Bottler),  was,  before  be  be- 
oame  abbot,  Prof,  in  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
where  he  tan^ht  diplomatics,  numismatics,  be- 
nJkln  and  antiquitiM.  Among  the  monks,  since 
the  llth  cent.,  there  was  a  large  namber,  who 
were  distinguished  then  and  now,  as  historians 
aad  teachers.  Among  the  historians  we  name 
Ckuno,  A-bbot  of  Mun,  St.  Frotnnus,  Abbot  of 
Engelberg,  whither  he  was  called  from  St.  Bla- 
nen  in  the  12th  cent  The  monastery  furnished 
Mpeoially  to  the  University  of  Saliburg  in  the 
ITu,  and  be^nnin^  of  the  18th  cent.,  a  large 
nnmber  of  academical  teachers.  The  distin- 
Eoished  Austrian  historiographer,  Marquard 
Serrgott,  belongs  also  to  the  monks  of  St  Bla- 
•ien.  At  the  eloee  of  the  18th  cent.  Vtiermann 
and  Neutffart  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
lustorical  researches  and  collection  of  materials, 
J&euler  and  Eichhom  as  historians.  .  The  theo- 
logical sciences  were  but  little  cultivated  at 
fit.  Blasien.  See  Erach  and  Oruher,  Wiiier  and 
WiUe.  HiBZoo. — Beck. 

Blasitu.  St.,  and  Btatms-day.  Blasius, 
Bishop  01  Sebast,  in  Armenia,  and  martyr 
nnder  Diocletian,  is  said  to  have  saved,  by 
]iis  prayers,  a  boy  from  death,  in  whose  throat 
a  ftsn-bone  was  sticking ;  hence  on  Blasius-day 
(Feb.  3),  at  certain  places,  the  so-called  neck- 
oonaecration  took  place,  which  was  performed 
by  the  priest,  after  mass,  holdpg  two  burning 
canrfto^  crosswise,  under  the  necks  of  the  faith- 
fal,  praying,  at  the  same  time,  that  Ood,  for 
the  sake  of  the  intercession  of  St.  Blasius, 
wonld  protect  them  firom  all  diseases  and  evils 
ctftbeuiroat.  Hsazoa.— J7«ci-. 

BlMph«my. — 1.  When  the  enmity  of  the 
hoBian  heart  against  Ood  has  reached  its  ex- 
treme point,  it  breaks  oat  into  blasphemous 
words  and  actions.  These  may  be  directed  im- 
meiiaUly  against  the  unity  or  trinity  of  Qod, 


against  the  Trinity  collectively,  or  against  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  separately,  by  imprecsF 
tions,  curses,  and  other  profane  speeches  uttered 
in  defiance  and  mockei^,  with  full,  active  sel& 
conscionsness ;  or  mediately,  by  deriding  and 
scofiSng  at  divine  revelations,  institutions,  means 
of  grace,  and  instrumentalities  employed,  at  the 
Bible,  prayer,  public  worship,  the  sacraments, 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  Christians,  and  every- 
thing sacred.  Sometimes  blasphemv  consists 
in  gross  sawilegious  acts.  Passive  bfaspbemy, 
according  to  Luther,  consists  in  wicked  thoughts 
suggested  by  Satan,  but  earnestly  withstood. 
Modem  jurisprudence  defines  blasphemy  to  con- 
sist in  words  or  actions  hj  which  the  religion 
of  the  State  is  designedly  dishonored,  and  makes 
it  a  penal  offence  (excepting  in  Bavaria,  Pierer, 
Univers-Lex.). 

2.  The  history  of  the  idea  of  blasphemy  is  tn< 
timately  connected  with  the  progress  of  theology. ' 
When,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
reigning  spirit  of  the  age  had  resolved  the  idea 
of  Ood  into  a  deistic  and  pantheistic  conception, 
it  was  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  Deity 
was  infinitely  exalted  above  all  insult,  and  that 
it  was  irrational  to  speak  of  Ood's  anger  at  sin 
or  of  divine  penalties  against  sinners.  But 
whilst  thus  secKing  to  shun  anthropomorphisms 
in  this  form,  one  of  another  sort  was  perpetrated. 
As  Pliny  held  up  Tri^an  as  an  example  for  the 
gods,  so  the  deity  was  conceived  of  as  a  noble 
monarch,  who  prided  himself  in  disregarding 
the  insults  of  stupid  subjects.  Hence  the  penu 
code  of  Joseph  II.  of  1787  directs  that  blasphe- 
mers should  be  put  into  a  mad-house.  Jurists 
of  this  period  pronounce  it  irrational  to  suppose 
that  the  Supreme  Being  can  be  offended  so  that 
danger  would  be  incurred  from  his  anger.  Only 
in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  VSaa- 
phemy  made  a  penal  offence.  Modem  penal 
codes  say  nothing  about  it.  Others  affirm,  that 
it  should  be  punished,  only,  however,  on  account 
of  its  pernicious  political  influence.  Jarke 
justly  calls  this  a  remarkable  amphiboloj^,  by 
which  the  greatest  disorder  was  licensed  m  the 
sphere  of  criminal  law  in  that  period  of  vulgar 
rationalism.  Ood  can  indeed  not  be  made  to 
suffer  by  the  blasphemies  of  feeble  men ;  but 
the  wickedness  and  evil  influence  of  such  sins 
are  not  thereby  diminished.  We  may  add :  the 
honor  of  the  King  of  kings  demands  a  vindica- 
tion of  His  Majesty  against  the  insults  of  impi- 
ous men.  But  the  question  arises,  what  is  that 
Bible  view  of  blasphemy  at  which  rationalism 
has  so  often  mocked  I 

3.  The  law  of  Moses  is  explicit  both  as  to  the 
sin  and  ito  penalty  (Ex.  20 : 7  ;  Levit.  19  :  12 ; 
24 :  15, 16 ;  Dent  0 :  II).  Here  it  is  not  merelv 
regarded  as  an  outbreak  of  ignorance  or  mad- 
ness, but  of  positive  enmity  to  Qod,  and  there- 
fore a  capital  offence.  We  must  also  notice  the 
distinction  made  between  swearing  and  blas- 
phemy, and  between  bearing  one's  sin  (Levit. 
§4 :  ISJ  and  the  death  penalty  (v.  16,  comp.  Ex. 
22 :  28j.  The  usual  rendering  extends  the  pro- 
hibition to  strange  gods  (so  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus),  but  a  more  correct  one  probably  is: 
"  Thou  shalt  not.  curse  Ood."  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  in  Levit. 
24:10,  &0. (comp.  1  Kings 21: 13;  Act86:13; 
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7 :  66 ;  Deut  17 : 7).    Aooording  to  2  Mace. 
13 :  6, 7,  blasphemers,  and  other  great  criminals 
(as  Menelaus)  were  tortured.    ]b  the  later  pe- 
riod of  Judaism  the  idea  of  blasphemy  was 
greatly  extended.    In  the  K.  T.,  especially,  it  is 
pronouDced  blasphemy  to  arrogate  any  of  the 
Pivine  prerogatives  (John  10  :  33 ;  comp.  Matth. 
26 :  65),  to  scoff  at  Christ  (Matth.  27  :  39 ;  Mark 
15  :  29 ;  AcU  18 :  6;  26  :  11),  to  speak  irreve- 
rently of  God  (Rom.  2:  24;  comp.  Mark  7  :  21). 
The  declaration  of  Christ  ooneeming  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ohost  (Matth.  12:  31,  32 ; 
comp.  Mark  3  :  28 ;  Luke  12 :  10 ;  1  Tim.  1 :  13), 
tnents  special  consideration.    There  were  many 
BO  blinded  by  prejudices  that  they  would  not 
recognise  the  humble  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and 
the  Son  of  Qod.    When  such,  through  unbelief, 
reviled  Him,  their  sin  was  pardonable.    Bat  the 
Pharisees  saw  his  miracles,  and  could  not  deny 
that  mere   human  power  was  insufficient  for 
such  works ;  instead,  however,  of  yielding  to 
their  convictions  they  resisted  the  force  of  truth, 
and  charged  Christ  with  being  leagued  with  evil 
spirits.    Thus  they  blasphemed  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  are  guiltv  of  the  same  sin  in  our  day  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  sin  against  all  better 
feelings  and  influences,  and  persevere  in  this 
■elf-hardening  course  until  their  end.     Their 
sin  will  not  be  forgiven  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  because  in  their  condition  the  grace  of 
God  finds  no  place  for  its  redeeming  power. 
.  4.  In  the  primitive  Christian  Church  those  were 
called  blasphemers  (blwiphenicUici),yiho  abjured 
their  faith  m  seasons  of  persecution,  or  who  set 
up  doctrines  subversive  of  Christianity,  or  in  the 
I)eat  of  passion  reviled  Qod  and  Christ,  and  at  a 
later  period  Mary.    In  the  Middle  Ages  such  sins 
were  severely  punished.    The  blasphemer  was 
subjected  to  ignominious  penances,  fined,  im- 
prisoned, and  sometimes  hiid  his  tongue  out  off, 
and  was  put  to  death.    But  these  penalties  were 
gradually  alleviated,  until  the  sin  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  madness.    That  the  0.  T.  penalties 
were  abolished  is  sanctioned  by  the  spirit  of  the 
N.  T.  (comp.  John  8 : 1,  &o.,  where  the  penalty 
was  stoning  to  death).    But  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  in  our  age  all  other  offences  are  punished 
by  the  civil  authorities  sooner  than  blasphemy 
(see  Sfeneb,  letzte  theol.  Bedenken.  II.,  34,  &c. ; 
MicHABLis,    moB.    Recht.    V.   Th. ;    Carpzot, 
J^aetica  nova  remm  erim.,  P.  I.,  qu.  45 ;  Staats- 
lex.  Ton  RoTtxcK  u.  Welkes  ;  Jarki,  Handb.  d 
gem.  deutschr  Strafrechts  II.,  27;  Reineard, 
Chr.  Moral;   'Winer,  Lex.;  Nicdbcxer,  allg. 
liCX.  d.  Rel.  u.  Chr.  K.-gesob. 

FronjcBller.* 
BlBAtares,  Matthew,  {Itieronomachus),  a  secu- 
lar priest,  and  afterwards  a  monk  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Basil.  In  1335  he  prepared  a  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  (xiwavt;  and  vaiu» 
>co)i»ruc<K)>  arranged  alphabetically  under  303 
titles.  For  the  former  he  used  the  collection  of 
Photius,  and  the  commentaries  of  Zon^ras  and 
Balsamon ;  for  the  latter,  Justinian's  Novellae, 
and  other  collections  not  named  (see  BcuUics). 
The  work  supplied  a  pressing  want,  and  was 
generally  usea  oy  the  Oriental  clergy.  A  com- 
plete edition  may  be  found  in  Beveeeoics'  Sv- 
nodicon,  T.  II.,  P.  II.  (comp.  Biinsr,  Gesch.  d. 
Kov.  Justin.,  p.  218,  &o.;  Wim,  im  Rhein. 


Museum  fUr  Jurispr.,  Jahrg.  IL  (1828),  H.  HI.,' 
289.  te.).  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Blanrer  (aIbo  Blarer,  BUuirer),  Ambrote,  was 
born  at  Constance,  April  12, 1492.  At  an  early 
aee  be  entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Alpirsbaoh,  in  Suabia,  then  visited  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tubingen,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  Melanohtbon,  and  studied  classical  litera- 
ture. In  1515  he  returned  to  his  monastery, 
and  had  already  become  prior,  when  be  was  led. 
by  the  writings  of  Luther,  to  a  careful  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  began  to  preach  them  to  the 
monks  and  laity.  As  the  abbot  considered  this 
a  dangerous  innovation,  and  threatened  to  Imng 
the  matter  before  the  University  of  Tubingen,  or 
the  Prior  of  Freiburg,  B.  offered  to  defend  him- 
self before  both ;  whereupon  the  abbot  forbade 
him  to  teaeh  and  read  the  Scriptures.  He  there- 
fore left  the  monastery,  June  8,  1521,  and  r^ 
tamed  to  Constance.  He  took  no  part  in  the 
earlier  reformatory  movements  of  the  city.  OdIt 
in  1524  he  preached  at  the  request  of  the  eonocd 
against  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  and  com- 
menced a  correspondpnce  with  Zwingli,  whose 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  however,  he  did 
not  approve.  He  was  appointed  to  take  part  in 
a  disputation  with  Dr.  Eck,  to  be  held  at  Con« 
stance,  in  May,  1526,  which,  however,  failed  to 
take  plooe,  as  the  right  of  sitting  as  judges, 
clumed  by  the  Catholic  theologians,  was  not 
conceded.  Blaurer  forthwith  wrote  a  deftnee 
against  the  calumny,  that  he  had  feared  to  en- 
gage in  the  colloquy,  which  called  forth  EeV» 
"Antwurt  uf  das  Ketzerbuecblin  Br.  Ambr.  Bl."' 
Both  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  icono-' 
clasm,  Blaurer  maintained  an  intermediate' 
position.  In  1528  he  was  called  to  Memmhi-. 
gen.  During  his  absence  the  council,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Zwingli,  bad  removed  piotues,  altan, 
and  organs,  of  which  Zwick,  B.'b  eoileagoe, 
complained  to  Blaurer,  in  a  letter.  In  Jane, 
1531,  we  find  him  at  Ulm,  where  be  was  en- 
gaged with  Bucer  and  (Eoolampadius  in  pr^ar-: 
ing  the  confession  and  organising  the  efaotelr 
of  the  oity.  A  short  time  Slier  we  find  him  en- 
gaged in  a  similar  way  at  Easlingen.  Jn  the 
autumn  of  1533,  he  was  married  to  Catharias 
Walter,  of  Blideck,  a  former  nun.  The  wideet 
field  of  labor  was  opened  to  him  in  the  followiog 
year,  after  Ulrick,  Duke  of  Wilrtemberg,  had 
reconquered  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  re- 
solved to  introduce  the  Reformation  among  bia 
people.  For  this  purpose  be  chose  Sohoepf^ 
Grynaeus  and  Blaurer,  the  former  for  the  Uai- 
versity,  the  latter  for  the  Church.  The  choiice 
of  the  latter  was  intended  partly  as  a  conoesnon 
in  favor  of  the  more  moderate  views.  But  tbs 
disagreement  between  BUurer  and  the  strioth 
Lntheran  Schnepf  excited  suspicion  and  jeal- 
ousy. Nor  was  Schnepf  satisfied  until  Blaarsr 
avowed,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke,  his  readinen 
to  accept  the  formula  approved  by  Luther  at  Mar>  - 
burg,  viz.:  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  received  tmttemiialHtr  aad 
tssentialUer.  Written  declarations  were  ax» 
changed.  That  of  Blaurer  is,  "I,  Ambross 
Blaurer,  confess,  by  this  my  band-writing,  that 
in  virtue  of  the  words,  '  This  is  my  body,  this  il 
my  blood,'  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  aie  verily 
{hoc  ett  ntbttanimiter  €t  attntialUer,  non  mttcm 
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ftutniitative  f>d  maHiaiive  vd  loealHery  present 
and  offered."    This  eoncordia  (Stuttg.,  Aug.  2, 
1534),  was,  as  Ranke  says,  the  first  expression  of 
tlie  incipient  unity  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Church,  the  prelude  of  the  Wittenberg  eoncor- 
dia of  1536.    Whilst  residing  at  Tfibingen,  he 
introdnoed  the  Keformation  into  that  part  of 
WQrtemberg  lying  south  of  Stuttgart.     The 
eTangelical  doctrines  irere  submitted  to   the 
clergy :  those  who  accepted  them  were  retained, 
wbilst  the  others  trere  superseded  by  foreign 
elergyuen  from  the  imperial  cities  and  Switzer- 
landT  In  the  preparation  of  the  earliest  church 
eonstitation,  although  it  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
Schnepf,  the  influence  of  Blaorer  may  be  traced. 
Much  of  what  Schnepf  tronld  have  introduced, 
was  set  aside  at  the  instance  of  Blaurer.     Bl. 
vas  decidedly  opposed  to  Schwenkfeld,  because 
the  latter  lowered  the  clerical  ofice,  and  encou- 
raged sohiem:  neTertheless,  he  expressed  his 
regard  for  him  personally,  and  accepted  the 
moderate  declaration  of  the  e<mcordia  of  Tubin- 
gen.   After  having  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted 
confidence  of  the  Duke,  he  removed  in  1538  to 
Constance.    Hie  disinterestedness  has  been  uni- 
Tersally  honored.    He  had  received  no  compen- 
sation for  all  his  labors.    Only  after  1538  the 
council  of  Constance  awarded  to  him  and  Zwiok 
the  moderate  salary  of  £75.    We  find  him  once 
more  in  the  suit  of  Ulrich  at  the  colloquy  of 
Smaloald  (Feb.,  1537],  where,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, he  subscribed  the  articles  of  Melanoh- 
thon  concerning  the  episcopal  and  papal  powers, 
bat  not  tile  preceding  ones  of  Lutner,  asserting 
the  reception  of  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ   by  nnhelievere.     From  Constance  he 
Msisted  in  establishing  the  Reformation  in  Lin- 
dau,  Isny,  and  Angnbure.    In  1539  he  attended 
the  convention  at  Frankfurt,  and  the  colloquy 
at  Nuremberg.    Aug.  28,  1548,  Bl.  removed  to 
Winterthftr.    Between  1551  and  1559  we  meet 
vith  him  m  minister  at  Biel,  Leutmerkeo,  and 
ajcain   at  Winterthor,  where,  after  having  de- 
Mined  larger  fields  of  labor  offered  by  Bern, 
Basel,  Memmingen,  and  bv  the  elector.  Otto 
Henry,  he  died  Deo.  6,  1564.    He  is  described 
a«  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  manners,  of 
determined  character  and  great  eloquence.    His 
appearance  was  enj^ng,  and  denoted  the  man 
of  calm  thouf^bt.    His  writings,  besides  those 
already  mentioned ;  Ir  Oewalt  wird  veracht,  ir 
Kunst  wird  verlacht,   1524;   Sendbr.   an  die 
Oem.  in  Const  von  Esslingen  aus,  1532 ;  Christ. 
Abech.  an  die  Kirch,  su  Essling.,  1532;  Oeistl. 
Schati  ohristl.  Verb,  und  glaeub.  Trosts  wid. 
Tod  u.  Sterb.,  1561,  are  of  small  compass,  but 
ekceedingly  interesting.    He  uses  in  tnem  the 
&riss  dialect.     His  very  numerous  letters  in 
Latin,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Act  Ref.  at 
OoDstanoe,  the  libraries  at  St  Qall  and  Zurich, 
tfw  public  archives  of  Stuttgart  are  classical  in 
■tyle,  and  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation.  fioTTiNOCs,  Helv.  K.-Qesch. ;  Sbcun- 
jiOKr,   Comm.  de  Luih.;  Fishlin,  mem.  theol. 
wiriemh.;  Schncrus,  Erlaeut  d.  wirt  Ref.- 
Geeeh.^;  Phster,  Denkwflrdigk.  I.;  ViEBoanT, 
Ctesoh.  d.  Ref.  in  Bad. ;  Hitd,  Herz.  Ulrich.  v. 
Wirt  III.;  Wackxknaoii,,  deutsche  Kiroben- 
lieder.  Habtmann. — Reintcke, 

BlemntydM,  or  Blemmida,  a  learned  Greek 


of  the  13th  century,  noted  chiefly  for  his  ceal-  • 
otts  efibrts  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Romish 
Churches.  He  was  monk  and  priest  in  a  Maoe- 
donian  monastery  when  the  Emperor  Ducas 
Vatazes  (1222-55)  appointed  a  colloquy  upon 
the  subject  of  the  union  in  Nioaea  (1233).  Bl. 
participated  in  the  conference,  and  ably  de- 
fended the  Latin  dogma  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (see 
his  arguments  in  Lbo  Axlatids,  Graee.  orthod. 
icriptore*,  p.  1-60,  Greek  and  Latin ;  in  Latin 
alone  in  Ratnaldvs,  ad  a.  1233).  That  his  views 
did  not  result  from  connivance  at  the  Emperor's 
course  is  evident  from  his  refusal  to  admit,  on 
one  occasion,  Yatazes'  concubine  into  the  Church 
(Leo  Allatius,  de  eccl.  Occident,  et  orient,  per- 
peiua  succus.,  lib.  IL,  c,  14).  In  gratitude  for 
this  fearless  act  he  was  appointed  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  bT  Theodor  Lascaris,  Y.'s  son. 

But  Bl.  remuned  and  died  in  bis  monastery 
(Leo  Ai.lat.,  I. e, ;  Ratnaldus,  ad  a.  1233,  TI., 
7,   8 ;    Tflbinger    Quartalschr.,  1847,  Heft  L; 

Wetzer  u.  WeUe.)  Hxszoo.* 

Blindness  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  East 
than  with  us,  and  is  caused  by  the  abundance 
of  dust  and  sand,  and  especially  by  exposure  to 
cold  nieht  dews  and  sea  breezes,  from  sleeping 
upon  the  roofs  of  houses  (Pococke,  Orient.,  I., 
290).  Tott  (R.  II.,  106)  found  4000  blind  per- 
sons in  Cairo  (including,  of  course,  many  pa- 
tients at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind).  It  is 
eompnted  that  20  in  100  of  the  population  are 
blind  (Sartmann,  Erdb.  v.  Africa,  I.,  60,  &c.). 
In  Syria  the  number  is  less,,  excepting  near  the 
sea-coast,  although  many  blind  persons  are 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel*  (Matth.  9 :  27 ;  John 
5:3;  9:1,  Ac.).  The  Mosaic  code  enjoined 
humane  treatment  of  the  blind  (Lev.  19: 14; 
Dent  27 :  18),  oomp.  Winer,  Lex.  • 

Blondel,  David,  one  of  the  most  learned  theo> 
logians  and  historians  of  his  time,  and  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  1591,  at 
Cb8.1ons-sur-Mame.  He  was  early  called  as 
preacher  to  Houdan,  near  Paris,  where  he  la- 
bored as  such  for  a  long  tame,  without,  however, 
distinguishing  himself.  All  his  studies  had  for 
their  aim  the  history  of  the  Churoh  and  of  her 
doctrines,  and  served  him  in  vindicating  Protest- 
antism against  its  Romish  opponents.  As  early 
as  1619  he  published  at  Sedan  his  Modesie  diclor 
ration  de  la  sinceriti  et  viriii  de*  eglises  riformit* 
de  France,  8vo.,  which  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  then  "bishop  of  Eu^on,  afterwards  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Blondel  attended  many  provincial 
and  national  synods,  of  which  he  was  generally 
secretary.  In  1628  he  published  his  oelebratea 
work,  Aeudo-bidoru*  a  Twrrianxu  vapulatUe*, 
Geneva,  4to.,  against  the  false  decretals.  In 
1631  he  was  nominated  by  the  National  Synod 
of  Charenton  to  the  theological  professorship  at 
Saumur ;  but  was  allowed  to  remain  with  bis 
congregation.  At  Houdan,  besides  other  trea- 
tises, he  vrrote  his  great  work,  De  la  PrimattU 
de  VEglise,  Gen.,  1^1,  foL  This  work  was  a 
refutation  of  that  which  Cardinal  Duperron, 
1620,  wrote  against  King  James  I.  of  Eneland, 
in  favt>r  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
The  service  which  he  rendered  the  Reformatioo 
by  this  work  was  rewarded,  by  the  National  Sy 
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Bod'of  Charenton,  In  1645,  eonferring  on  bim  an 
honoranr  profestorship  and  a  peiiBion.  Shortly 
after  followed  other  treatises:  1646,  Apologia 
pro  tenientia  Hieron.  de  episcop.  d  pre»hy.,  Am- 
Bterd.,  4to.,  to  prove  that  in  the  earliest  times 
the  names  preshyter  and  episeoptts  were  synonT- 
moas;    1647,   Familiar   iclaircittement    de    la 

ration,  ri  une/kmme  a  Hi  assise  au  sitae  papal 
Rome,  entre  Leon  IV.,  et  Benoist  III.,  Am- 
Bterd.,  8vo.,  enlarged  and  corrected,  1649,  and 
after  B.'s  death,  translated  into  Latin  by  OurSl- 
Uus;  1648,  De  jure  plebis  in  regimine  eccles., 
Paris,  8vo. ;  sappl.  to  an  edition  of  the  trea- 
tise :  De  imperio  summarvm  potestat.  circa  sacra, 
of  Hug  Grotius :  1649,  Des  Sibylles,  dUbries 
tnnf  par  VantiquHipoienne  que  par  Its  S,  Peres. 
Citarcnion,  4to.  Blondel'a  opposition  against 
Rom.  Catholicism  was  so  great  and  effeotnal, 
that  attempts  were  made  to  win  him  over,  bat 
in  Tain,  After  the  death  of  Vossins  he  was 
culled  to  Amsterdam  as  Prof,  of  history,  whither 
he  went  in  1650.  The  year  following  he  pub- 
lished his  Actes  autheriiq.  des  iglises  rij.  de 
France,  de  Germ.,  de  Gr.  Bretagne,  etc.,  Am- 
sterdam, 8to.  In  the  same  year  appeared,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Amandus  Flaviainus,  his 
Commonitorium  de  fulmiae  nuper  ex  eguiUniis 
vibrato  {Eleutheropolit,  i.e.,  Amsterd.,  4to.),  in 
favor  of  freedom  of  oonseienoe  against  the  bull 
of  Innocent  Y.  Soon  after,  from  his  severe 
labors  and  the  damp  climate,  he  became  blind ; 
yet  be  continued  his  studies,  and  wrote  by  dic- 
tation. He  died  in  1655.  His  works,  with 
but  few  exceptions,,  have  a  historioo-theologico- 
polemical  character,  and  contain  treasures  of 
the  most  solid  learning.  His  chief  excellencies 
are,  extensive  reading,  connected  with  a  remark- 
able memory,  critical  insight,  prudent  and  im- 
partial judgment.  A  complete  list  of  Blondel's 
irritings  in  given  by  Nieeron,  VIII.,  p.  48,  sq. 

C.  S.—Beck. 
Blood-revesffe.  Blood-revenge  takes  place, 
where  the  members  of  a  family,  especially  the 
nearest  relative  of  a  murdered  person,  are  permit- 
ted and  required  to  take  reveneeon  the  murderer. 
In  the  0.  T.  it  is  presupposed  as  a  very  ancient 
castom  (Cain's  language,  Gen.  4 :  14,  is  but  the 
ntterance  of  anguish  of  conscience,  "  omnes  crea- 
tura*  divinitua  esse  armatas  ad  sumendam  de 
impia  eaedevindieiam,"  Calvin  on  the  passage  ; 
according  to  verse  15,  God  reserves  vengeance 
for  himself;  the  execution  of  the  death  penalty 
by  men  is  first  directed  in  Gen.  chap.  9  :  6,  and 
27 :  45,  is  to  be  explained  according  to  it). 
Blood-revenge  exists  almost  everywhere,  where 
political  governments  have  not  yet  been  organ- 
ised, or  where  they  are  jet  in  their  first  stage 
of  development  (comp.  in  general,  Tobieti,  die 
Blutracbe  nach  altem  russischem  Rechte,  ver- 
elichen  mit  der  Blutracbe  der  Israeliten,  Ara- 
ber,  Qriechen,  Romer  and  Germanen.,  Dorpat, 
18^.  Concerning  blood-revenge  among  the 
Arabians,  see  Miehailis,  Mosaisches  Reoht,  II., 
134  [for  the  notion  of  the  Arabians,  that  nn- 
revenged  blood  does  not  soak  into  the  earth,  ftc. 
Bee  ^kultens,  ta  exo.  Ham.  p.  416,  46&-{ 
comp.  in  the  Old  Test,  Isaiah  26:  21 :  Ezek. 
24:7,  8;  Job  16:18].  Concerning  blood-J-o- 
venge  among  the  OreeKs  of  Homeric  times,  see 
Ifigelsbaeh,  homer.  Theol.,  p.  249,  sq.    Con- 


cerning the  traees  of  the  same  in  ancient  Ttaly, 
see  Bein,  Criminalrecht  der  Romer,  p.  36,  iq. 
Concerning  the  difference  between  the  Roman 
and  German  views,  see  (henbrltgge,  in  the  Kie- 
ler  philolog.  Studien,  1841,  p.  234,  sq.).  The 
Mosaic  law  sanctioned  the  custom  of  blood-re- 
venge, but  subjected  it  to  the  theocracy.  If,  ao> 
cording  to  the  oldest  Hellenic  view,  the  mur- 
derer committed  a  crime  neither  agunst  God 
nor  against  civil  society,  bat  only  injured  the 
sphere  of  the  family,  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  account  of  its  idea  of  man  as  the 
image  of  God,  beheld  in  murder  chiefly  a  sin 
assinstGod,  the  creator  and  the  Lord  of  buman 
life,  (Gen.  9  :  5, 6,)  which  must  be  atoned  for  by 
the  extermination  of  the  culprit  from  the  theo- 
cracy, which  was  desecrated  by  his  crime,  Nom.- 
35 :  33.  God  himself  is  the  proper  avenger  of 
blood,  Gen.  1.  c.  j  the  D'pT  B''11.  P".  9: 13 

(comp.  2  Chron.  24 :  22).  Blood-revenge  be- 
came thus  a  Divine  command,  the  execution  of 
which  is  not  merely  a  personal  matter,  nor  one  of 
honor,  but  a  duty  of  religion.  But  because  by 
murder  the  family  was  at  the  same  time  vio- 
lated, the  execution  of  blood-revenge  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  relative,  whose  duty  it  was  gene- 
rally to  restore  the  injured  integrity  of  the  family 
(see  Lev.  25  :  25,sq.,25  :  47).  Hence  tiienameof 

avenger  of  blood,  OIH  S^fi  Num.  35:19; 

Dent  19:6,  12,  also^'jjijl,  simply  Num.  35 1 

12;  Job  19:25  {tsomp.' BStUhtr,  de  inieiis, 
J  322).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  whole  iiamily  to 
see  that  blood-revenge  was  executed,  as  appean 
from  2  Sam.  14 :  7;  The  law  did  not  define  more 

Sartioularly  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the 
nty  should  be  performed ;  without  doubt  it  ai^ 
ranged  itself  as  the  duty  of  Goel  geD«rsllT  (comp. 
the  book  of  Ruth),  according  to  the  right  of  in- 
heritancy,  as  app«ars  fVom  Lev.  25  :  & ;  Num. 
27 : 8,  sq.    Later  tradition  agrees  with  this,  and ' 
also  adds,  that,  if  there  was  no  heir,  or  the  beir 
was  not  willing,  then  the  conrt  interposed,  sea 
Jfainton.  hUehoih  rotseach,  I.,  2.    On  die  other 
hand  the  law  contained  the  following  more  defl- 
nite  directions.    1),  Blood-revenge  was  com- 
manded only  for  toilful  murder.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect him  who  had  unintentionally  (n'HV  Vhyt 
killed  a  man,  or  killed  him  through  misteca 
(njJ2'3)>  *8  '*^  appointed  six  free  cities,  of 
which  three  were  on  the  east,  and  three  on  the 
west  aide  of  Jordan  (Deut.  4 :  41,  eq. ;  Joshna 
20 : 1-9).    The  murderer,  who  fled  into  one  of 
these,  after  previous  examination  of  his  case  by 
the  elders  of  the  city  (see  Joshua  20 : 4,  aoa 
Keil  on  the  pass.),  was  to  be  protected  iJrom  the 
pursuing   blood-revenger,  until  the  congrega- 
tion (nil/)  of  the  place  where  he  oooinilted 
the  murder  (Num.   35 :  24,   sq.),  tbrongh  its 
elders.   Dent   19 :  12,    sq.   (see    Hengstvnberg, 
Beitr.  s.  Einl.  in's   A.   T.  III.,  p.  442 ;  Ranks 
combines  differently,  Unters.  Uber  den  Penia* 
tench,  II.,  p.  314),  according  to  later  law,  the 
lesser  Sanhedrim  of  23  (Mischna  Sanbedrin  G, 
1 ;  comp.  Selden,  de  synedr.  Ebr.  IL,  p  14^ 
sq.,  270,  sq.)  investigated  the  matter.    Iff)* 
accused  person  was  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  be 
was  handed  over  to  the  blood-revenger  (erta 
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the  iltan  irere  no  refuge  for  him,  £z.  21 :  14), 
bat  if  not  ^ilty,  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
in  the  free  oity  antil  the  death  of  the  high  priest, 
vnder  whom  the  piarder  took  place.  If  oe  left 
the  free  city  earlier,  then  it  vas  allowed  the 
blood-rerenger  to  kill  him.  Num.  35 :  37,  as 
'  daring  bis  flight  to  the  free  city.  Dent.  19  >  6 

i against  this  view,  Mischna  Maecoth,  G.  II.,  R. 
rose  Galllaeas:  praeeptwn  est  in  manu  vin' 
diois ;  y<icuda«  in  mana  oajasvis.  R.  Akibba: 
faeuUat  est  penes  vindicem,  oeteri  non  tenentar 
ed  poenam  ulios  nomine;  see,  also,  Maimon. 
ItHeh.  roti.  C.  VI.).  The  banishment  to  the  free 
city  vas  certainly  not  merely  the  ordinary  pao- 
iehment  of  exile  (Miehailu,  Mos.  Beoht,  VL, 
8  279 ;  comp.  similar  exile  acoordins  to  Attio  law, 
Scrmann,  griech.  Staatsalterth.  { 104) ;  but  the 
mnrderer  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  intercourse 
^th  the  people,  until  be  bad  atoned  for  bis 
deed.  Such  an  exile  was  absolutely  necessary, 
also,  according  to  the  analog  of  the  expiatory 
sacrifice.  Lev.  4:  1,  8<i.,  for  blood  unintention- 
ally shed.  This  expiation  seems  to  lie  in  the 
death  of  the  high  pnest,  who  accomplished  that 
for  the  period  of  bis  service  as  high  priest, 
which  his  function  accomplished  every  year,  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  comp.  KtU  on  Joshua 
20 :  6.  Differently  BShr  (Symbolik.  des  mos. 
Cnltns.  II.,  p.  52),  who  thinks,  the  death  of  the 
bead  of  the  theocracy  and  representative  of  the 
whole  people  was  regarded  as  so  important,  that 
on  account  of  it  every  other  death  ought  to  be 
forgotten,  consequently  not  revenged  (similarly 
already  Maimon.  more  Neboek.  III.,  40,  ed.  Buxt., 
p.  458).  2),  There  was  no  other  expiation  than 
the  blood  <k  the  murderer  for  mlful  murder. 
hu  teUitmis  ia  strictly  insisted  upon  in  this  case, 
and  every  substitute  rejected,  Num.  35:31, 
All  the  treasures  of  the  world  could  not  redeem 
a  wilful  murderer,  even  though  the  murdered 
person  forgave  him  before  be  died,  &e.,  Mai- 
non.  1.  e.  1.,  4,  more  Neboob.  III.,  41.  The 
■ojoumer,  even  in  the  free  citv,  in  consequence 
of  an  unintentional  manslanghter,  could  not  be 
redeemed,  Num.  35  :  32,  "  neque  enim  vita  in- 
.teremti  eet  poeeessio  senatus  ant  ullius  bomi- 
tiis,  sed  Dei"  (liaim.  1.  o).  Herein  the  Mo- 
■aie  law  differs  essentially  from  the  eommon 
custom  of  other  ancient  nations,  which  allowed 
the  murderer  to  compromise  with  the  injured 
fiuiily  either  by  repentance  (xom>i;),  or  by  were- 
nld  (comp.  Lobecx,  1.  c).  Even  the  Koran 
^nr.  II.,  173,  sq.)  allows  a  stipulated  abate- 
Bient  of  blood-revenge.  The  Mosaic  law  en- 
acts nothing  more  concerning  the  relative  who 
dees  not  execute  blood-reven^.  3),  Blood^re' 
venge  only  touches  the  culprit.  The  legisla- 
tion of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
nowhere  allows  the  blood-revenger  to  inflict 

rishment  on  the  family  of  the  murderer  (Ex. 
5,  does  not  refer  to  this).  That  it  was  dif- 
fluent in  fiiot,  is  probable,  and  against  this  fiict 
may  Deut  24 :  16  be  directed  as  a  supplement — 
not  as  some  will  have  it — as  an  abatement  of  ear- 
liar  legislative  enactments :  comp.  2  Kings  14 :  6. 
How  long  blood-revenge  continued  among  the 
Israelites,  cannot  be  definitely  determined.  It 
appears  from  2  Sam.  14 ;  0-11,  that  the  custom 
■till  existed  in  its  full  force  in  tiie  time  of  David. 
Xh*  wuNtor  of  Abner  by  Joab  (2  8am.  3 :  27)  ia 


not  to  be  regarded  as  blood-revenge  in  the  sense 
of  tiie  law,  comp.  1  Kings  2 :  5. 

OcBLiR. — Beck. 
Boat  (rj^3,  ttota  tite  Arabic;  LXX.  Bo6f), 

the  husband  of  Ruth,  and  by  her  the  progt^nitor 
of  David.  The  Book  of  Ruth  describes  hira  as 
a  man  of  wealth,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  and  married  the  widowed  Ruth,  in  con- 
formity  with  the  Levitical  law.  His  benevo- 
lence and  regard  for  the  meek  virtues  of  Ruth 
adorn  the  moral  picture  of  the  book. — This 
name  was  also  applied  to  one  of  the  two  pillars 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  7  : 
21),  doubtless  on  account  of  its  symboHcaT  sig- 
nificance, the  other  being  called  7*]^*  (be  esta- 
blishes). Hacpf.* 

Bochart,  Samuel,  b.  in  1599,  at  Rouen,  son 
of  a  Calvinist  minister,  studied  at  Sedan  and 
Sanmur,  and  after  having  visited  Oxford  and 
Leyden,  became  minister  at  Caen.  His  contro- 
versy here  with  the  Jesnit  Viron  (1628),  who 
was  sent  out  by  the  court  to  refute  the  Protest- 
ants, excited  much  attention,  as  he  displayed  in 
it  as  much  information  as  skill.  In  1630  he 
published  at  Saumur  a  report  of  it,  2  vols.  8vo., 
in  order  to  expose  the  false  one  pnblished  by 
Y6ron.  In  1646,  be  published  at  Caen,  in  fol., 
his  first  work,  Oeogr.  ioer.,  of  which  the  first 
part,  entitled  Phaleg,  treats  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  race,  caused  by  the  confusion  of^  tongues ; 
part  2,  entitled  Canaan,  of  the  colonies  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Phoenicians  (also  Caen,  1651,  fol., 
and  Frankf.,  1681,  4to.).  Its  untenable  hypo- 
theses and  strained  etymologies,  referring  every- 
thing to  a  Phoenician  source,  make  this  erudite 
work  of  only  partial  value  to  us ;  though  it  gave 
its  author  such  a  reputation,  that  he  was  in- 
vited by  Christina  of  Sweden  to  her  court, 
whither  he  went  in  1652,  but  soon  returned  to 
Caen,  whero  be  labored  in  bis  office  with  as 
much  zeal  as  unassuming  modesty.  In  1660  he 
visited  the  National  Synod  of  Louaun,  as  deputy 
of  Normandy.  His  other  works  in  defence  of 
French  Protestanism  are,  Lettrt  a  M.  Morley, 
ehmd.  du  roi  cPAngl,  pour  rip.  a  3  quest. :  1, 
de  I'ord.  ipiac.  et  presh. ;  2,  dea  appettat.  des 
jugem.  eceuaiasl. ;  3,  dn  droit  et  de  lapuits.  dt* 
roys.  Par.  1650,  8),  also  in  Latin  •.—Hip.  a  la 
lettr.  deM.de  La  Barre,ji».,  en  laq.  est  ref.  ce 
ou'on  dg.  touch.  I'admiss.  des  Luth.  paisibl.  a  la 
comm.  des  Calv.  (Genf.,  1661,  12).  Three 
volumes  of  sermons,  treating  mostly  on  subjects 
from  the  first  chapters  of  Oenesis,  and  little 
edifying  in  their  matter,  appeared  posthumously 
(Amst.,  1705-1711,  12).  His  principal  work, 
Hierotoieon,  sivede  antm.  S.  Scnj)*.  (Lond.  1663, 

2  V.  fol. ;  Frankf.,  1675,  2  v.  fol. ;  Leipx.,  1793, 

3  V.  4.,  with  annotations  by  RosenmQller),  a 
series  of  dissertations  on  the  animals  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  the  allegorical  as  well  as  the  real, 
is  of  permanent  value,  as  he  ^tbers^  all  the  xoo- 
iogieal  knowledge  of  antiquity,  which  is  found 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabian  works.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1667.  His  complete  works  have 
been  several  times  printed,  Leyden,  1676, 2  vol. 
fol. ;  1692-1707,  3  v.  fol. ;  1712,  3  v.  fol. 

C.  ScHHiDT. — Reineeke. 
Bockhold.  John  (Boekel,  Boekelsohn,  and  John 
o/Leydm),ui9  prophet  and  king  of  the  Anabap 
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tists  in  MAnster,  waa  a  natiTe  of  tlie  Hagne,  son 
of  a  magistrate  and  a  bondsmaid  whom  he  set 
free  and  married  after  his  first  wife's  death. 
When  John  appeared  in  Milnster  in  1534,  he 
may  have  been  24  jears  old,  certainly  not  orer 
30.  In  his  tour  as  a  joarneyman  tailor  he  visited 
England,  Portugal,  and  LUbeok,  but  without,  as 
far  as  known,  meeting  with  anything  that  gave 
shape  to  his  fature  career.  The  first  traces  of 
iliiis  appear  with  his  settlement  and  marriage  in 
Leyden,  where  he  had  previously  lived  with 
some  relatives.  For  a  while  he  followed  his 
trade  in  Leyden,  but  soon  opened  a  groggery  in 
the  suburbs,  joined  a  sineing-club,  and  became 
a  theatrical  player.  All  this  betokened  the 
spirit  of  the  man.  In  1533  he  visited  MUnster 
to  hear  "the  brave  preachers."    Bat  his  ao- 

?ia<untance  with  John  Matthieson,  made  in  the 
all  of  1533,  decided  his  attachment  to  the  Ana- 
baptist movement  As  M.'s  apostle  he  went  to 
Mdnster.  in  Jan.,  1534.  The  Netheriand  fa- 
natics, driven  firom  their  own  home,  had  pre- 
viously settled  there,  and  given  that  party  the 
preponderance  in  Milnster.  At  first  Bockbold 
was  aabordinate  to  Matthieoon.  But  after  M.'s 
death  (Easter,  1534),  he  proclaimed  himself,  bv 
virtue  of  a  special  revelation,  heir  of  M.'s  wife 
and  office,  and  then  began  the  cradual  forma- 
tion of  his  theocracy,  appointed  a  council  of 
twelve  elders,  and  finally  assnmed  royal  prero- 
gatives ;  but  along  with  this,  he  also  introduced 
Uie  most  fearful  tyranny  and  the  grossest  immo- 
ralities (see  Mflmier).  John,  without  learning 
or  piety,  owed  his  infiuence  partly  to  his  fine 
personal  appearance,  but  chiefly  to  his  reckless 
spirit  of  adventure,  for  which  no  scheme  of  con- 
quest was  too  vast.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  cor- 
rect moral  estimate  of  the  characters  engaged 
in  this  sphere  of  dark  fanaticism  and  unbri- 
dled desires.  Earlier  historians,  as  Kerssen- 
breicb  on  the  Romish,  and  Dorpius  (Fabri- 
oittsTT)  on  the  Protestant  side,  have  mainly 
represented  John  as  a  daring  sinner.  Ranke, 
and  then  Hahn,  have  described  hira  as  combin- 
ing faith  mixed  with  fanatical  bigotry  and  the 
most  odious  lusts.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  as 
L.  SchUcking  has  lately  said  (in  a  notice  of  the 
recently  published  cotemporaneous  reports  con- 
eeming  the  Anabaptists  in  Mflnster,  by  Henry 
Oresbeok),  that  hvpoorisy,  sensuality,  anddeceja- 
tion  almost  whollv  cover  over  any  honest  fanati- 
cism that  might  be  attributed  to  him.  It  was 
John's  work,  not  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Chiliasm, 
nor  to  lay  the  socialistic  basis  of  the  new  king- 
dom, bat  to  carry  the  latter  to  its  terrific  ex- 
treme, and  fiercely  to  defend  it,  and  thus  afford 
fall  play  to  the  worst  passions.  He  was  theo- 
letieall^  and  praoUcaUy  the  Jacobite  of  this 
revolation,  of  which  Rothmann,  Mattiiieson, 
and  Bockhold  formed  the  downward  gradation. 
Madness  yielded  to  fraud,  luttil  self  deception 
was  almost  lost  in  villany.  The  transgressor 
who  was  so  insdent  and  daring  in  prosperity, 
soon  oowed  under  misfortune,  and  seemed 
hardly  able  manfully  to  meet  death. 

WlIZSiCKBS.* 

Bohme,  Jacob,  the  most  important  of  Pro- 
testant theosophists,  was  bom  (1575J  in  Alt- 
Seidenberg,  near  GtSrlits,  in  Silesia.  His  pai«nt8 
were  poor  fiurmers^  who  devoted  the  time  their 


son  could  spaire  fcom  watching  cattle  to  his  eda- 
cation  in  reading  and  writing.  He  also  learned 
the  trade  of  shoe-making.  Our  knowledge  of 
Biihme  leads  ns  to  conclude  that  he  was  a  man 
of  an  anima  Candida,  the  predominant  traits  of 
whose  ^character  were  honesty  of  disposition, 

Eurity  of  feeling,  humility,  and  meekness,  com> 
ined  with  a  conscientious  foitbfalness  amid 
the  many  inward  trials  which  fitted  him  for  the 
discharge  of  his  wonderful  mission.  From 
childhood  to  the  period  of  his  death  he  was  dis- 
tineuished  for  a  sincere,  evangelical  piety,  irhidi 
disdained  not  the  use  of  the  appointed  means 
of  grace.  Spending  all  his  leisure  moments  in 
reading  the  Bible  and  attendine  church,  be  ac- 
quired a  relieions  spirit,  wbicn,  as  it  had  no 
sympathy  with  any  extravagance  of  eondaet 
and  impropriety  of  speech,  led  him  to  denoonoe 
these  faults  whenever  they  crossed  his  path. 
His  zeal  excited  the  ridicule  of  his  companions, 
and  lost  him  the  &vor  of  his  employer,  who  sent 
him  off  to  make  the  tour  generally  performed  by 
persons  in  his  situation  {Adelung,  Qesch.  a> 
menschl.  Narrh.  II.,  226,  &c.).  Dilieent  in 
prayer,  he  was  consoled  by  the  promise  mat  the 
Father  would  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  that 
asked  for  this  gift. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  theological, 
particularly  the  CJrypto-Calvanistio  controve> 
sies,  with  which  be  came  in  contact  whilst  tra- 
velling, induced  hira  to  begin  the  search  after 
truth,  which  seemed  to  hira  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. B.  may  be  regarded  as  tfae  purest  repr»' 
sentative  of  that  wide-spread  tendency  which,  is 
the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  songfat  to  regain,  by 
means  of  m^ticism,  cabbala,  alchemy,  Ac, 
that  satisfaction  for  the  soul  which  Protestant 
theology,  fallen,  as  it  had,  into  mere  scholsstio 
logomachies,  in  vain  tried  to  acquire.  Though 
not  as  Scripitural  as  John  Amdt  in  his  oppon- 
tion  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  schools,  B.  per- 
formed a  work  in  the  department  of  Christiaa 
doctrine  similar  to  what  A.  accomplished  in  the 
department  of  Christian  life.  An  origioal  ten- 
dency of  Protestantism,  typified  in  the  relation 
Lather  sustained  to  German  theology,  came  to 
its  full,  complete  expression  in  him  ;  an  expres- 
sion which,  thoueh  not  free  from  paradoxes  aad 
errors,  was  yet  clear  and  fresh.  As  regards  tbs 
external  influences  that  moulded  the  cnaracter 
of  B.,  it  is  certain,  from  the  Paracelsian  termi* 
nolorr  of  Henry  Moras,  that  ho  was  acquaiated 
with  Paracelsus  ( CenmrapkUosopkiac  teuton,  in 
his  Opp.  omn.  Land.,  1619,  I.,  529,  *j.).  B, 
himself  makes  mention  of  Scbwonkfeld  and  Wei- 
gel  (Theosoph.  Sendbr.  12,  53,  &c.,  59,  tc),  and 
of  his  study  of  treatises  on  astrology,  and  saji 
in  plain  terms  that  he  had  read  the  writings  of 
many  eminent  masters  (Aurora  25, 43 ;  10,  27). 
His  opposition  to  Staefei  and  Meth  shows  thai) 
when  mysticism  degenerated  into  mem  sectsr 
rian  bigotry,  he  had  courage  and  sense  eoon^ 
to  rise  up  agaifast  it  t  Towards  the  close  of  hi( 
life,  he  was  honored  with  the  aeqniuntance  of 
physicians  and  noblemen,  amongst  whom  ths 
most  distinguished  was  Dr.  Baithuor  WaJier, 
President  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  in  Dre^ 
den,  who,  after  having  in  vain  travelled  in  poi^ 
suit  of  wisdom,  six  ^ears  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  disooveicd  it  whilrt  seated  sa  a  ah<» 
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maVer's  beneh.  B.  was  ealled  by  him  tbe  phi- 
losophtu  teutonietu.  Of  the  many  stlf-tanght 
men  whose  labors  hare  enriched  the  human 
fiunily,  in  point  of  originality  and  importance 
none  can  be  compared  to  B.,  whose  powerful 
genius  cast  in  its  own  monld  tbe  knowledge  it 
may  have  amassed  from  abroad.  When  he 
wrote  his  greatest  Work,  the  Aurora,  the  only 
book  in  his  possession  was  the  Bible.  "  I  have 
irritton,"  says  he,  himself,  "  not  from  hnman 
teaching  or  knowledge  gained  from  books,  but 
from  my  own  book,  which  was  opened  within 
me  "(Theol.  Sendbr.,  12,  14). 

The  peonliarity  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  B.'s  theosophy,  is  the  wonderful  deTelopment 
of  tbe  faculty  of  intuition  which,  at  four  different 
periods  in  his  life,  assumed  the  form  of  an  ec- 
stasy.   He  writes:  "I  have  never  desired  to 
know  anything  concerning  the  Divine  tnyfte' 
riutit,  much  less  did  I  know  how  to  seek  or  find 
it;  I  sought  alone  the  heart  of  Jesus  that  I 
juight  take  refuge  in  it  from  the  wmth  of  God 
and  the  attacks  of  Satan,  and  prayed  earnestly 
that  God  would  grant  me  His  Holy  Spirit  and 
grace,  that  Ho  would  bless  me  in  Him  and  take 
Rom  me  that  which  rendered  me  averse  to  him, 
that  I  might  do  His  will  and  become  His  child 
through  his  son  Jesus  Christ.     Whilst  thus 
seeking  and  desiring,  a  door  was  opened  to  me, 
BO  that  I  saw  and  knew  more  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  than  if  I  had  passed  many  years  in  the 
nniversities.     Astonished,  and  yet  unable  to 
explain  the  reason  of  this,  I  turned  myself  to 

God  in  acts  of  praise When  I  reflect  why 

it  is  I  write,  and  do  not  leave  such  an  under- 
taking to  the  learned,  I  discover  that  my  soul  is 
inflamed  with  what  I  am  relating,  and  that,  like 
M,  penetrating  fire,  it  enters  and  consumes  my 
spirit  Even  when  I  direct  my  attention  to 
something  else,  this  thing  absorbs  my  mind, 
and  seems  to  be  imposed  upon  me  as  a  work 

which  I  must  do Hundreds  of  times  have 

I  besought  Him  that,  if  my  knowledge  oontri- 
buted  not  to  His  honor,  and  tbe  improvement 
of  my  brethren.  He  should  take  it  from  me,  and 
keep  me  in  His  love.  But  my  prayers  did  bui 
increase  the  fire  within  me,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances I  penned  my  works  "  (Tbeosoph.  Sendbr. 
12,  6,  7, 16;  Von  drei  Priniipien,  24, 1.  More 
part,  on  this  "  Centralansctmuung,"  see  my 
fareatise.  The  Theosophy  of  Oettinger.  p.  58, 
&o.,  539,  ftc.^.  Whilst  travelling  he  was  elevated 
for  the  first  time  into  the  mystical  state.  Whilst 
praying  for  light,  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  con- 
fficts,  busily  engaged  at  his  trade,  a  heavenly 
peace  surprised  him,  a  divine  light  environed 
Aim,  and  for  seven  days  he  lived  in  tbe  enjoy- 
iinent  of  the  highest  spiritual  intuition  and 
peace"  (Fraokenberg).  His  tour  finished  (1594), 
be  settled  in  GSrlits  as  a  master-tradesman,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  a  butcher,  with  whom 
lie  had  four  sons.  In  the  year  1600,  whilst 
saztn^  at  a  bright  tin  vessol,  he  was  a  semmd 
nme  iHumined  with  a  Divine  lig^t  On  at- 
tempting to  get  rid  "of  this  supposed  fancy  by 
s  walk  in  the  fields,  the  light  spoken  of  became 
brighter,  so  that  he  could  see  into  the  very  heart 
sna  innermost  nature  of  all  creatures."  With- 
ovt  laying  much  stress  on  these  revelations,  for 
ft  period  of  ten  years  he  devoted  himself  "  to 


domestic  cares  and  the  training  of  his  children ,''' 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  (1610),  he  was 
again  visited  by  God,  whereupon — "  though  only 
for  his  own  benefit " — he  wrote  his  first  book 
(1612),  which  Walter  entitled  Aurora.  '  A  no- 
bleman having  accidently  discovered  the  MSS., 
bad  it  transcribed,  and  thus  introduced  it  to  the 
acquaintance  of  others.    The  chief  pastor  in 
GbrKtx,  Gregoriut  Richter,  on  hearing  of  this, 
indulged  his  personal  enmity  towards  B.  (C 
Meismtr't  True  Account,  J  3),  by  anathematizing 
it  from  the  pulpit     In  obedience  to  the  Coudcu 
of  Gijrlitz,  which  forbade  his  writing  books,  he 
remained  silent  for  a  period   of  seven  years, 
daring  which  time  the  inward  light  underwent 
an  edipse.     His   light  having  u>r  the   fourth 
time  emerged  from  its  concealment,  he  deter- 
mined, in  humble  reliance  on  God,  and  with  the 
advice  of  several  godly  persons,  to  take  up  bis 
pen  and  brave  all  opposition.    During  the  re- 
maining five  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  all  his 
works,  the  Aurora  excepted,  in  which  the  natu- 
ral genius  that  characterized  his  first  produc- 
tion, still  displayed  a  most  astonishing  origi- 
nality, combined  with  great  clearness  and  rich- 
ness of  thought.   Supported  by  the  contributions 
of  his  frien£,  he  laid  aside  his  trade.    He,  him- 
self, published  nothing.     In  his  own  life-time 
there  only  appeared,  under  the  superintendence 
of  A.  V.  Frankenberg,  an  edition  of  bis  three 
small  ascetic  treatises  on  true  repentance,  the 
spirit  of  true  resignation,  and  on  the  supernatu- 
ral life,  entitled.  The  toay  to  Christ.    Though 
these  works  demonstrated  that  B.'s  theosophy 
was  evangelical  in  its  tendency,  their  publica- 
tion, followed  by  an  extensive  circulation,  again 
stirred  up  the  wrath  of  the  primate  of  Gonitz. 
In  repH  to  Richter,  who  attacked  the  hated,  de- 
spised layman,  not  only  from  the  pulpit,  but  in 
a  pamphlet,  B.  defended  himself  in  an  Apologia, 
the  holy  earnestness  of  which  was  only  equalled 
by  its  heavenly  mildness.   The  magistrate,  over- 
awed by  the  primate,  signified  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  his  voluntarily  leaving  the  community 
for  a  time.    Richter,  wbo  had  composed  several 
satires  against  him,  sent  after  him  a  Fropempii- 
con,  which  closed  with  the  Christian  wish,  £rgo 
abeas,  nunquam  redeas,  pereas  malt,  suior;  cdtr 
ftus  in  manibus  sit  iibi,  non  calamus.    In  Dres- 
den, whither  he  had  gone  in  May,  1624,  it  is 
said  that —  most  probably  when  at  the  table  — 
there  sprang  up  a  discussion  between  him  and 
the  theologians,  HoS,  Meissner,  Balduin,  Ley- 
ser,  and  John  Gerhard,  together  with  two  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  which  produced  such  an 
effect  on  Gerhard  that  he  declared  he  would  loss 
the  whole  world  rather  than  condemn  a  man 
like  B.    Whilst  making  a  visit  among  his  noble 
friends  in  Silesia,  he  was  seized  with  a  raging 
fever  which,  after  his  return  to  Giirlitz,  put  an 
end  to  his  life  on  Sunday,  Nov.  17,  1624.    His 
last  words  were,  "0  thou  mighty  Lord  Zebaoth, 
save  me  according  to  thy  vnll  I '  0  thou  cruci- 
fied Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  pity  on  me,  and 
receive  me  into  thy  kingdom  I  . .  .  Now  I  am 
going  to  Paradise  I"    The  successor  of  Richter, 
who  had  died  a  few  months  before  B.,  refusing, 
on  the  plea  of  sickness,  to  preach  die  funeral 
sermon,  at  the  command  of  the  council  it  mos 
delivered  by  one  of  tbe  deacons,  who  began  by 
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,jmyiDg  that  he  woald  rather  have  joumeved 
twenty  miles  to  please  a  friend  than  attend  to 
this  duty.    His  text  was  Hebr.  9 :  27. 

B.'s  writings:,  1),  Aurora;  2),  of  the  three 
principles  of  the  divine  nature ;  3),  of  the  triple 
life  of  man  ;  4),  forty  questions  about  the  soul, 
together  with  an  appendix :  the  inward  gazing 
eye,  called  bIbo  psj/ehologia  ;  5),  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  his  sufferings,  his  death 
and  resurrection,  item  of  the  tree  of  faith ;  6),  of 
Bix  theosophic  points ;  7),  of  six  mystic  points  ; 
8),  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  Mysterium  ;  9), 
of  four  complexions ;  10),  of  true  repentance ; 
11),  of  true  resignation ;  12),  of  the  supersensi- 
ble life;  13),  M  regeneration;  14),  of  divine 
contemplation ;  15),  two  vindications  against 
Balthasar  Tilken  (a  Silesian  nobleman,  who  had 
attacked  the  Aurora  and  the  tree  of  faith) ;  16), 
Thoughts  on  Isaiah  Stiefel's  little  book,  and  on 
the  error  of  the  sects  of  Isaiah  Stiefel  and  Ezekiel 
Meth  ;  17),  Apology  aeainst  Qreg.  Richter  and 
defence  to  the  Council  of  GSrlitz ;  18),  of  the 
last  times,  to  Paul  Kaym  (tax-gatherer  at  Lieg- 
Ditc) ;  19),  of  the  birth  and  rignatura  of  all 
things;  20),  of  the  election  of  grace;  21),  of 
Christ's  testaments :  Baptism,  and  Lord's  Sup- 

Sir;  22),  Myiterium  magnum,  explanation  of 
enesie;  23^;  conversation  of  an  enlightened 
and  unenlightened  soul;  24),  of  holy  prayer; 
25),  177  theosophic  questions  (only  answered  to 
the  fifteenth) ;  26),  tables  of  the  three  princi- 
ples of  divine  revelation ;  27),  Clavis,  or  key  of 
the  most  important  points ;  28),  theosophic  let- 
ters. For  particulars,  see  Addxmg,  \.  o.,  p.  263, 
&c. 

The  most  important  and  truly  Biblical  ele- 
ment in  B.'s  theosopby,  may  be  called  a  pneu- 
matic Realism,  or  a  living  apperception  of  the 
unseen  and  divine  (Hebr.  11:1;  2  Cor.  4:18), 
vhich  for  him  was  rendered  remarkably  easy  by 
means  of  the  idei  of  a  pneumatic  body  that  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  his  whole  system.  As  this 
idea  not  only  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  views  in 
a  highly  figurative  dress,  and  to  infuse  into  his 
thoughts  a  peculiar  fulness  of  meaning,  but 
also  to  lay  hold  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and 
of  grace  in  their  organic  relations,  and  to  oon- 
oeive  of  Christianity  in  that  cosmioal,  universal 
sense  spoken  of  in  Col.  1 :  15-20,  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained why  physicians  devoted  to  natural  sci- 
ence, philosophers  to  speculation,  and  thought- 
ful Christians,  felt  inclined  to  adopt  his  opinions. 
As  this  realism  stands  justly  opposed,  not  only 
to  the  idealism  and  material  tendencies  of  phil- 
osophy, but  also  to  the  spiritualism  and  formal- 
ism of  any  merely  scholastic  system,  and  to  the 
subjectivism  of  the  modern  theological  mode  of 
thought ;  it  is  plain  that  theology  will  always 
have  a  great  work  to  accomplish  if  it  would 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  soul.  The  Reformers 
having  based  their  views  upon  the  Epistles  to 
the  Galatians  and  the  Romans,  B.  made  it  a 
point  to  intone  the  later  writings  of  Paul  and 
John,  as  his  motto,  which  is  emphatically  Jo- 
bannean,  clearly  shows :  Our  salvation  is  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  us.  Though  the  extrava- 
gances whi(di  obtained  currency  under  his 
name,  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge,  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  from  his  point  of  view,  there 


traUis  of  religion  in  a  sense  too  physical  and 
metaphysical,  to  the  neglect  of  their  ethical  and 
religious  relations,  and  of  subordinating  practi- 
cal  Christianity  to  mere  Gnosticism,  whilst  ia 
what  oonoemed  our  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  more  was  thought  of  the  Christ  in  us  thaa 
of  the  Christ  for  us.  In  an  attempt  to  discover 
whether  B.  coincides  with  the  true  Gnosis  and 
mysticism  which  Paul  and  John  oppose  to  a 
false  Gnosticism,  it  would  be  necessary  to  d»- 
termine  when  the  Bible  directly  contzadietad 
his  views,  and  when  be  went  beyond  its  imme- 
diate explanations.  An  impartial  exhibition  of 
B.'s  doctrine,  as  judged  by  its  agreement  wi^ 
the  Bible  and  churchly  standards,  is  still  a  d» 
sideratum.  Spener  thus  speaks  of  B. :  I  sup- 
posed that  he  was  neither  a  9i6iftvatoi,  tensa 
exquiaiio,  nor  an  arch-enthusiast,  but  a  maa 
whom  God  bad  so  moved  in  what  regards  not 
so  much  axonomiam  scUulis  as  things  properly 
belonging  to  Philosophia  tacra,  that,  whilst 
made  the  means,  in  some  instances,  of  a  direct 
revelation  (with  which  he  was  permitted  to  eom- 
mingle  many  notions  of  his  own),  he  was  yet 
not  able  to  write  down  such  knowledge  wilji 
absolute  certainty. ....  As  it  is  not  impossible 
for  God,  in  his  ways  and  the  distribution  of  hi* 
gifts,  to  do  things  which,  though  repugnant  to 
reason,  are  yet  facts,  the  charges  urged  against  B. 
are  not  strong  enough  to  produce  conviction,  but 
a  simple  probability.  According  to  some  ao* 
qnainted  with  the  author,  whose  theoloscal  ae> 
auirements  are  quite  respectable,  B.  does  not 
aeviate  from  the  general  doctrine  of  the  evan* 
gelical  truth,  but,  simply  from  minor  pointa 
h^Id  as  common  opinions  by  theologians.  Still 
more,  it  is  said  that  a  diligent  perusal  of  hia 
writings  serves  to  shed  a  clearer  light  on  tha 
truth,  particularly  on  the  capital  articles  (rf 
Christ  aqd  bis  merits,  justification,  baptism,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Touching  B.'s  language 
and  manner  of  representation,  Fred.  ScUegtl 
says :  If  we  consider  him  simply  as  a  poet,  and 
compare  him  with  other  Christian  poets,  as 
Klopstock,  Milton,  and  even  Dante,  who  have 
'attempted  to  depict  supernatural  objects,  we 
must  confess  that,  whilst  he  almost  surpasses 
them  in  fulness  of  feeling  and  depth  of  imagi- 
nation, he  does  not  fall  below  them  in  certain 
poetical  tastes,  and  in  point  of  poetical  expres- 
sion. Few  individuals  of  any  period  Itave 
equalled  him  in  giving  expression  to  theopiritual 
power  of  the  German  language. 

The  history  of  B.'s  doctrine  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods  :  1),  That  of  its  gradual  dis- 
semination, 2),  that  of  sectarian  and  theolo^cal 
disputes,  3),  that  of  scientific  reproduction  and 
appropriation. — 1),  Whilst  Walter  in  his  tr-ivels^ 
and  Frankenberg,  Dr.  Medic.  Fred.  Krause,  the 
Silesian  nobleman  Tb.  v.  Tschesch,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  their  own  writings,  labored  to  dis- 
seminate the  ideas  of  B.,  J.  A.  Werdenbagen, 
Prof,  of  Law  in  Helmstildt,  translated  into  Latia 
(1632)  the  forty  questions  concerning  the  soul. 
The  Aurora  appeared  in  an  abridged  form 
in  1634,  which  was  soon  followed  by  seve- 
ral smaller  treatises  in  Dresden,  Halberstadt, 
Berlin,  &o.  A  merchant,  by  name  A.  W.  von 
Beyerland,  had  published  from  1635',  in  succcs- 
vas  danger  of  conceiving'  the   fundamental  I  sive  series,  at  Amsterdam,  the  works  of  B.  ia 
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tte  G«niuui  and  Dotcb  languages.  A  Mm  of 
Biehter — an  employee  in  business  at  Thorn,  be- 
ociae  a  lealons  follawer  of  B.,  and  published, 
1650-60,  an  aztract  of  his  vrritinn  in  8  parts. 
Hit  doctrines  were  well  received  in  Holland 
and  En^and.  Charles  I.  sent  (1646)  a  scholar 
to  OSrlite  to  learn  German,  in  order  to  trans- 
late bis  works  into  English,  in  which  loo- 
E  there  are  three  translations,  one  by  J. 
w,  1646-62,  another  by  C.  Taylor,  who 
impleted  the  177  theosophie  questions, 
and  a  third  by  the  Methodist,  W.  Law,  1765. 
(bnnnentaries  on  them  were  written  by  J.Pie- 
dage,  author  of  the  Metaphysica  vera  et  drrina 
(t  1698),  and  witii  a  view  to  their  circulation  in 
Biudana,  Bromley  (f  1691)  and  Joana  Leade 
(f  n04)  labored  zealonsl^p,  the  latter  in  portica- 
Jar,  who  founded  tho  Society  of  Philadelpbians. 
The  Centura  philosophiae  Uutonicae,  by  H. 
Mrnns,  Prof,  at  Cambridge,  was,  on  the  whole, 
farourable  to  the  cause  of  B.  In  Holland,  where 
David  Gilbert  felt  constrained,  in  1643,  to  write 
agunst  the  Scripla  Boehmiana,  C.  Richardson 

.  eompoeed  his  "  n  ay  to  the  Sabbath,  &c.,"  Ara- 
Iteraam,  1055,  which  was  much  read  in  England 
and  Germany.  Another  merchant,  by  name  H. 
Betke,  or  'Besta,  published  from  1660  most  of 
the  single  works  of  B.  In  Amsterdam  appeared 
the  first  entire  edition  by  J.  C.  Qiohtel,  1682 
(10  vols.  8vo.) ;  the  second,  together  with  Gich- 
tel's  Marginalia,  and  edited  by  J.  0.  Glusing,  in 
BambuTg,  1715  (2  vols.  4to.) ;  the  third,  in 
which  these  Marginalia  preceded  each  chai>ter 
a*  an  index,  togetner  with  a  list  of  MSS.  copies, 
editions,  and  translations  of  B.'s  works,  by  J. 
W,  Ueberfeld,  1730  (5  vols.  8vo.) ;  a  fourth,  a 
hondred  years  later,  Leipzig,  1831,  &o.,  by  C.  W. 
Schetbler.  2),  The  controversies  excited  by  B.'s 
Viitiiigs  belong  to  the  last  third  of  the  17tli 
tent.,  and  run  into  the  18th  cent.  Gichtel,  the 
fomder  of  the  Angel-Brothers,  amongst  whom 
Vera  numbered  Qlusing  and  Ueberfeld,  propa- 
nted  all  sorts  of  extravagances  under  cover  of 
Eia  name.  He  became  the  idol  of  the  sects,  and 
the  Cbarcb  and  ministry  were  attacked  in  a 
aenrrilons,  insane  manner.  Most  conspicuous 
among  B.'s  followers  were  Quirinus  Kuhlmann, 
Christian  Hoburg,  and  Fred,  fireckling.  The 
theologiana  conducted  the  controversy  in  no 
iMtter  spirit,  and  attributed  the  doctrines  of  B., 
whom  they  onlled  a  fool,  an  atheist,  Ac,  to  the 
devil.  From  1676-97  there  wrote  against  B.,  Job. 
f  ahricius,  Tob.  Wagner,  J.  Miiller,  A.  Calov,  £. 
IHncisci,  J.  C.  Holzbausen,  Alex.  Ilinkelmann, 
Job.  Frick,  and  others.  In  Hamburg  (1690) 
there  was  a  mobooratic  outbreak  against  three 
ekq^en  suspected  of  being  followers  of  B. 
Agamst  Holzhaosen  and  Franoisci  Job.  Mattb&i 
mote  (1691)  his  Orthodoxia  tkeoto^^ics  ttU' 
Urn.  boehmianae.  Spater,  as  above,  expressed 
the  most  correct  judgment  touching  this  remark- 
able man.  Forjtarticulars,  see  .imoM's  Kirch.- 
v.  Ketzerhist.  Ft  IIL,  o.  9, 13,  15, 19 ;  comp. 
Pt  II.  vol.  XVII.,  0.  19  ;  Walch,  religious  con- 
troT.  outside  of  Loth.  Churob,  I.,  p.  637-52; 
MtPtberger,  the  doctrine  of  J.  BiJbme,  LVIIL, 
tc  3),  Between  the  second  and  third  periods 
above-mentioned  intervenes  a  time  when  Ra- 

.tionalism  was  about  making  its  destructive  in- 
roads.     During  the  last  hundred  years  B.'s 
89 


writings  have  again  attracted  marked  attention 
on  the  part  of  deep-thinking  men,  who  have  in- 
corporated tbem  into  the  department  of  science 
and  religion.  Of  these,  most  worthy  of  mention 
are,  Oetinger  (t  1782),  Prelate  of  Wurtemberg, 
the  French  Mystic,  Louis  Claude  de  St.  Martin, 
and  the  two  philosophers,  Franz  Baader  and 
Sohelling,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  his  investiga- 
tions on  numan  freedom,  &o.  (1809),  often  nses 
B.'s  own  language  without  mentioning  his 
name.  The  adherents  of  the  romantic  school 
also  studied  these  mysteries.  The  writings  of 
Eothe  (Theol.  Ethics,  I.,  p.  33),  Martensen,  and 
others,  show  that  theology  has  been  affected  by 
his  ideas,  whilst  historyiias  been  enriched  by 
details  of  bis  life.  For  representations  of  bu 
system  from  a  modem  speculative  point  of  view 
—more  or  less  filled  witn  misunderstandings  of 
it— see  ffegel.  Hist  of  Philos.  III.,  p.  300-327 ; 
L.  Feuerbach,  Hist,  of  Mod.  PhiL  L,  150,  4o.; 
Baur,  Christ  Gnosis,  p.  558,  &o.,  and  Zellet's 
Year  Book,  1850,  I.,  p.  85,  &o. ;  CarrUre,  Phil. 
View  of  the  World  at  the  time  of  the  Ref ,  p.  600, 
Sco.  Special  treatises:  Fr.  de  la  Moite  Fouqui, 
J.  Bohme,  a  biog.  memorial,  Greiz,  1831 ;  A. 
£.  nmbreii,  J.  Bohme,  a  series  of  thoughts  on 
religion  as  it  affects  the  life  of  man,  Ileidelb. 
1835  (of  no  objective  value) ;  W.  L.  WuOen,  K*a 
Life  and  Doctrine,  Stuttg.,  1836  (superfioi^ ; 
/.  Hamberger,  the  doot.  of  the  Germ.  Phil.,  J.  B., 
in  a  systematic  extract  from  all  his  writings,  aa< 
oomp.  with  explanations,  MUnchen,  1844. 

AuBiBbBN. — Frmenlrout. 
Bofitioi,  Aniciu*  Manlitu  Shrq.  Severinvs,  a 
Roman  statesman  and  philosopher,  b.  in  Rome 
(470-5),  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  re- 
nowned families  of  that  period,  studied  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics  in  Rome,  and  also  culti- 
vated poetry.  His  learning  and  virtue  soon 
raised  him  to  high  posts  of  honor.  He  was 
Consul  in  508  or  510  (his  father  having  pre- 
viously filled  the  office).  He  managed  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  Rommi  Senate 
against  Theodorio  and  his  Ostrogoths.  Theo- 
done  showed  B.  great  respect.  But  his  grow, 
ing  influence  exposed  him  to  the  enmity  of 
the  courtiers  and  the  suspicion  of  the  king.  He 
WBS  charged  with  treason,  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated, he  was  deprived  of  tne  senatorial  dig. 
nity,  banished,  and  (524  or  525)  pot  to  death. 
It  was  afterwards  reported  that  B.  fell  a  victim 
to  the  ven^ance  of  Theodorio,  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  the  Arians.  Hence  be  was  re> 
putea  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  honored  as  such 
in  Pavia,  Brescia,  and  other  places.  The  tradi- 
tion, however,  is  as  unfountfed  as  that  of  his 
baring  written  works  in  defence  of  the  Catholio 
faith..  The  faot  is,  that  whatever  infinenoe 
Christianity  may  have  had  upon  his  literary 
labors,  he  never  embraced  it.  His  principal 
philosophical  treatise  is  ds  eoiuotaiione  philoto- 
phiae,  written  in  pristm.  This,  as  well  as  bis 
translations  (with  notes)  of  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Porpbyrv,  Ac,  exerted  an  influence  upon  the 
philosopnv  and  even  theology  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  earlier  dirision  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences into  IHvium  and  Quadrivium,  approved 
in  bis  de  arithmeiiea,  was  adopted  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (S.  Bitter,  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  PhUos.,  Tb.  IL, 
580,  &0. ;  Ihrtck  u.  On^>er.)  Uaazoo.* 
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BoCtim,  M.  Sebastian,  b.  1515,  in  Ogben, 
Studied  after  1532  in  Wittenberg.  In  1536  he 
becnme  rector  of  the  school  in  Eisenach,  bnt  in 
1543  again  retarned  to  Wittenberg,  and  pursued 
bis  tbeol.  studies.  In  1544  he  was  appointed 
nicceesor  to  his  father-in-law,  Superintendent 
Justin  Menius,  in  Malhausen,  and  contended 
boldly  against  Roman  Cath.,  and  Anabaptists. 
When  Malhausen  acoepted  tbe  Interim,  B. 
wont  to  Halle,  and  labored  successfully  tbete 
for  the  adrancement  of  schools  and  learning. 
He  went  once  more  to  Malhausen  in  1567,  but 
in  1568  returned  to  Halle.  He  died  in  1573. 
He  is  author  of  an  Index  Zwinglianorum  quo- 
fund,  errorum  in  eat.  Wilienb.  comprehentorum, 
1571.  HiRzoo.* 

BojratEky,  CharUs  Henry  v.,  was  bom  Sept. 
7th,  1690,  at  Jankowe,  Lr.  Silesia.  Soon  after 
his  birth  his  father  entered  the  army,  so  that  his 
education  deTolved  wholly  upon  his  mother. 
She  was  a  woman  of  deep  piety  and  much  prayer, 
and  impressed  ber  own  spirit  upon  her  son. 
Charles  felt  impelled  to  pray  in  his  own  words  as 
early  as  his  eighth  year.  An  unfounded  report 
hanng  reached  the  mother  that  her  husband  had 
become  a  Romanist,  and  desired  to  have  Charles 
with  him,  she  sent  him  secretly  to  Saxony,  in  hi« 
fourteenth  year,  and  placed  him,  as  page,  at  the 
ducal  Court  of  Weiszenfels.  There,  amid  strong 
temptations,  he  maintained  his  piety,  and  com- 
menced writing  hymns  for  his  own  edification. 
A  few  years  later  his  father  urged  him  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  army,  hut  yielded  to  his  son's  avei^ 
'aiontoamilitairlife.  In  his  twentieth  year,  Count 
Henry  24th,  of  Reuse  Kiistritz,  became  acquainted 
with  him  and  offered  to  aid  him  in  pursuing 
his  studies.  At  Easter,  1713,  he  went  to  Jena 
to  study  law.  Here  he  steadilr  resisted  evil, 
and  grew  in  grace.  He  visited  Halle  several 
times  and  heard  Francke  preach.  The  sermons 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  led  him 
to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  Lord.  In  this 
State  of  mindbe  went  to  reside  in  Halle  in  1715, 
and  in  addition  to  his  legal  studies  attended 
theol.  lectures,  and  became  a  companion  of 
Francke,  Anton,  and  FreylinghaUsen.  But  ere 
long  the  death  of  bis  mother  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Silesia.  At  the  same  time  his  father 
insisted  upon  his  joining  the  army,  and  was 
greatly  provoked  at  his  refusal  to  do  so.  He 
now  determined  to  devote  himself  to  theology, 
for  which  purpose  he  returned  to  Halle  in  1716. 
By  too  close  application,  however,  he  injured  his 
health,  and  had  to  leave  Halle  in  1718.  He 
Tetnrned  to  Silesia  and  spent  several  years  among 
different  noble  families,  exerting  everywhere  a 
happy  influence.  In  1726,  whilst  residing  in 
Olaaeha,  he  married  Eleanor  v.  Fels,  a  niece  of 
his  mother.  She  died  in  1734,  leaving  two  sons, 
of  whose  early  education  the  father  took  charge. 
After  1740  B.  lived  at  the  ducal  pietistic  Court 
of  Saalfeld,  until  the  death  of  tbe  pious  Duke, 
when  he  chose  Halle  as  bis  abode,  and  remained 
there  until  his  ~ 
himself 


itil  his  death,  June  15,  1774,  applying 
chiefly  to  the  composition  of  devotionu 


'This  date  according  to  RaodolS,  Add«1.  Fuldena. 

'Tide  Dobrowskjr,  Eriti>ohe  Verraebe,  1803.  P»- 
laeky'i  Geiohiebta^  L  135.  Sebaffarik'i  BShm.  Altcr- 
thttm.  XL  48». 

'Vide  Dtibner,  in  the  IcauaetioM  of  the  Sobamian 


books.  Although  B.  was  not  a  nan  of  splmditt 
talents,  he  made  faithful  use  of  those  entrusted 
to  him.  He  was  frank,  and  yet  gentle,  fall  «( 
Sympathy  and  benevolence.  Though  ]poor  him- 
self, he  was  ready  to  give  tbe  last  futhmg  to  the 
needy.  His  writings,  in  his  own  WMds:  "An 
the  fruit  of  much  prayer,  and  of  manifold  ttiib 
and  temptations."  And  though  the^  are  maded 
with  the  less  favorable  characteristics  of  the 
pietistic  school,  they  are  aUo  distingaisbed  bjf 
lervent  piety  and  ncbness  of  spiritual  ezperh 
ence.  The  one  noet  widely  drcnlated, "  OSIdens 
Schatzk&stlein  d-KinderGfotteSi'Vasfirstprinttd 
in  Bresslan,  1718  (Tranal.  into  Englitb,  and 
publ.  by  the  Am.  Tract  S.).  Of  his  many  otber 
works  we  mention :  THgl.  Hansb.  d.  Kinder  Q., 
1748 ;  d.  vertraate  Umgang  einer  gl.  Seels  m. 
Oott,  1752  (by  Staudt,  Stattg.  1853) ;  Betrvsht. 
ilber  d.  Menschw.  ko.._  &o.,  Christi,  1752-4; 
Chr.  Hauschule,  1755 ;  tjber  Recbtfert  n.  Boan, 
1758 ;  Beieht-n.  Comm-b..  1759 ;  d.  SdiaUk.  m 
einen  Oebetb.  einger.  1771 ;  Betraohi  Sberd. 
ganze  N.  T.,  1755-61,  7  Thle.  His  hymu  m 
among  the  best  of  that  period,  and  are  still 
highly  esteemed.  They  were  published  first  in 
Halle,  1749  and  again  with  411  additional  onei, 
in  1771.  DaTASPiB.* 

Bobemia. — Introduction  of  Cirittiamif,  St- 
formation,  Counter-Reformation.  This  heaotifhl 
land,  rich  in  natural  productions  and  inhabittd 
by  a  vigorous  race  of  men,  (mostly  Cfaeskiin 
Slavonians,  in  part  Germans),  is  of  no  litdt 
importance  in  the  history  of  Protestantism.  Tke 
first  introduction  of  Christianity  dates  back  to 
the  ninth  century,  when   fourteen  Bobemiia 
noblemen  were  baptized  at  Regensborg  (845'h 
but  its  principal  source  was  tbe  Greek  CbureL 
Two  memorable  men,  not  many  years  later,  ouM 
from  Constantinople  to    Moravia,  taught  tiw 
Christian  religion,  and  established  cbnrobei; 
Cyrill  and  Methodius  their  names,  brothers  isd 
Tbessalonians  by  birth.    Tbe  Emperor  HiebatI 
had  sent  them,  at  the  request  of  tbe  Horanaa 
prince  Swatopluk.     In  Horana  they  beoaiM 
acquainted  with  the  Bohemian  duke  Boriiwoy, 
who  was  baptised,  together  with  his  wife  Lndoiitt, 
to  the  histing  good  of  his  nation.    Tbis  took 
place  in  tbe  year  871,  and  not  894,  as  wis 
formerly  supposed.'    The  merits  of  Cyrill  wert 
very  great,  not  only  as  the  bearer  of  Christiiiiity 
to  Moravia,  and  missionary  to  the  Chosan^  bat 
also  as  the  man  who  invented  a  veiy  pMftet 
Slavonian  alphabet,   and  began  the  SlavoDMa 
version  of  the   Bible.*    And   Methodist  (Me> 
thud,)  first  a  painter  and  monk,  then  (860) 
missionary  among  the  Bulgarians,  and  fiaaUf 
Arobbisbop  of  Moravia,  will  always  bear  tbe  hw- 
orable  title  of  an  "  apostle  of  the  BoheffltaDS."* 
Christianity  continued  to  grow,  bnt  heatbeniiB 
was  not  fully  overcome  until  the  year  lOn. 
Cironmstances  brought  aboutaanion  of  BobeoNS 
with  the  Western  Church,  neverUielest  uinm 
peculiarities  were  retained,  pointing  to  a  Oresk 
origin,  especially  the  liturgy,  and  preaching  ■ 

Academy  of  Science.,  I.  2.  140,  H.  SW.    QitiM* 
Klrch.-Oeioh.  I.  SOS,  and  all  other  church  hlitoriei. 

•  Dobner'i  Cyril  n.  Method.  Pr»gue,  18M.  Jp* 
rUohe  Legende  Uber  C.  u.  M.  1S3C.  Pilacky,  HI-  » 
Sobaffiwik,  IL  47U 
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Hu  Ternaenlar.'  To  these  the  people  clang, 
de«|Hto  of  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  Rome 
to  effect  a  change,  bo  that  down  to  the  year  1344, 
iNrth  IHorgies  oontinaed  in  nee.  Fintdly,  how- 
ever, Bohemia  waa  forced  to  reoeire  the  Latin 
ritual,  and  submit  to  the  prohibition  of  the  cup 
in  the  Communion,  and  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Ternaenlar  yenioo,  as  well  as  to  the  celibacy  of 
the  olergT. 

WhenBohemia  became  a  part  of  the  Romish 
Jiierarehy,  it  was  reckoned  to  the  bishoprio  of 
Begeneburg,  and  the  archbishoprio  of  Mayenoe. 
About  the  year  970,  however,  the  capital  of  the 
eoantiy  receired  a  bishop  of  its  own,  in  the 
penon  of  Detbmar,  a  learned  and  eloqnent  man, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Bohemian  language ;' 
and  in  1343  an  archbishop,  namely  Arnestns  de 
Pardobitz,  a  very  distingoished  ecclesiastic,*  to 
whose  see  Moravia,  Oalicia,  Silesia  and  Slavonia 
were  afterwards  added.  Nearly  at  the  same  time, 
(1348)  a  nniversity  was  established  in  Prague,  the 
first  in  Germany.  After  the  founding  of  the  bish- 
opric the  number  of  clergy  constanUy  increased, 
and  Romish  customs  prevailed.  The  worship  of 
•aints  met  with  most  favor,  inasmuch  as  several 
native  bom  Bohemians  had  been  canonised ; 
namely :  Ludmila,  wife  of  Borizwov,  St.  Wenzel, 
ber  grandson,  and  St.  Adalbert,  otherwise  called 
Woytech.  In  the  fonrteentb  century  Charles 
IV.  did  maoh  to  promote  the  Romish  system. 

Bat  the  principles  of  the  Waldenses,  and  the 
writings  of  Wickliffe  (which  met  with  much 
favoar  in  Bohemia,)  began  to  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  many  youuK  scholars  not  only  greater 
freedom  of  thought,  but  also  impelled  them  to 
■proelaim  the  trnth.  With  eloquence  and  power 
they  inveighed  against  the  sins  of  the  church, 
narucolariy  themoral  corraption  of  the  clergy. 
Motable  are  the  followingnames :  John  Milicz, 
John  Stiekna,  Conrad  v.  Waldhausen,  Matthias 
Jaaow,  Peter  v.  Lann,  Christian  v.  Praohatiz, 
Nidi.  T.  Leitomis],  J.  v.  Jesseniz,  Stanislaus  v. 
Znaym,  Stephen  Palez  and  Jakobellns  v.  Mies. 
The  laUer  preached  in  the  Cheskian  vernacular, 
and  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  restore  the  cup 
to  the  Isaty.  These  men  bore  the  anger  and  per- 
MCirtionB  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  have 
attMned  to  the  estimation  which  they  deserve, 
in  recent  times  onl^.*  They  were  surpaaaed, 
bowever,  both  in  actirity  and  ooaraga  in  the  face 
of  death,  by  John  Hut  and  Jerome,  his  friend. 
Th*  former  was  the  well  known  Professor  in  the 
VniversitT  of  Prague,  and  Cheskian  minister  of 
the  Bethlehem's  cbareh.  In  consequence  of 
Ilia  martyrdom  at  Constance,  in  1415,  and 
Jerome's  in  the  following  year,  all  Bohemia 
tM«ame  disquieted,  and  remained  so  for  a  long 
time.  The  clergy  and  their  adherents  were 
arrayed  against  Vob  more  enlightened  part  of  the 
people,  ttie  German  academians  a^inst  the 
Oheskwn.  Eventually  these  disputes  degene- 
Tatad  into  a  bloody  war.  The  noble  name  of 
Baa    waa  desecrated  by  hosts  of  revengeful 

'  Sehafivik,  IL  431.  Hotmann's  Oeioh.  d.  Eir- 
ebenlieds,  Hannov.  18&4, 181.  Dobrowiky'i  Oeaeh.  d. 
B.  Spraehe^  Pngne,  I81S,  trho  at  firat  denied,  but 
afierwsrdi  aoknowledged  the  bot  of  a  Slavonian  ritaaL 

*  Dobner's  edition  ofBagek'i  Chronik.,  IV.  213,  eqq. 
Zimgibl,  in  the  TraaBaotioiu  of  the  Bavarian  Aeademj 
•f8«ieBMa,lM7,  4M. 


"  Hussites,"  who  under  Ziska,  Procop,  and  otiier 
warriors,  gained  a  fearful  reputation  in  and  oat  of 
Bohemia.  They  were  themselves  divided  into  facr 
tions.  Tbe"Caliztine8"wouldhavebeen  sati^e4 
with  the  restoration  of  the  cap  (hence  their  nam& 
from  "  Catiz,"),  freedom  to  preach  the  word  of 
God,  and  a  purified  priesthood  ;  the  "  Taborites^ 
on  the  contrary,  insisted  on  scriptural  purity  in 
cM  things  pertaining  to  the  church.  Peace  wtdp 
partially  restored  by  the  so-called  "  Compactatfi 
of  Basle,"  of  the  year  1433.  Through  the 
intervention  of  J.  v.  Rokyzan,  some  of  tiie  de- 
mands made  by  the  Caliztines  were  granted,  so 
that  those  who  had  contended  chieny  for  the 
communion,  sub  utraque  (Bohemian,  pod  obegi), 
were  pretty  well  satisfied,  especially  since  l437. 
For  nearly  a  century  they  were  known  as  the 
"  Utraquiets,"  and  were  the  prevailing  denomi- 
nation in  Bohemia.  Rokyzan,  although  much 
misjudged,  was  a  man  of  merit  and  influence.* 
But  there  were  others,  particularly  among  tliA 
Taborites,  who  highly  disapproved  of  any  and 
ever^  approach  to  the  hierarohj,  and  of  all  do^ 
matical  disputea.  It  was  their  object  to  sim- 
plify  the  ritual,  promote  practical  Christianity, 
and  purity  of  morals.  Hence  they  formed  the 
noble  covenant  of  the  "Bohemian  Brethren." 
To  these  belonged  not  only  eminent  men  of 
learning,  Mich.  Bradacz,  Luke  of  Prague,  Gre- 
gory Rzehorz,  Matthias  of  Knnwald,  and,  in 
later  times,  J.  Augusta,  J.  Horn,  M.  Weiss,  J. 
Amos  Comenius;  but  also  the  most  distin- 
guished nobles,  auch  as  Wenzel  v.  Budowa, 
Charles  v.  Zerotin,  and  others.  Luther  ex- 
pressed bis  approbation  of  the  Brethren  as  early 
as  the  year  1522.  They  increased  in  numbers, 
had  two  hundred  churches  in  Bohemia  ana 
several  learned  institutions,  frequently  revised 
and  improved  their  confessions  of  faith,  studied 
the  Bible  diligently,  and  made  use  of  excellent 
Cheskian  and  German  Church-hymns.  Perseoa- 
tions  eventually  overwhelmed  them,  and  thej 
were  driven  to  Poland  and  Prussia  (1558, 1628f. 
Nevertheless  a  hidden  seed  remained  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  from  which  has  grown,  since  172^ 
the  present "  Renewed  United  Brethren's  or  Mo- 
ravian Church,"  first  reorganized  at  Herrnhu^ 
in  Saxony.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Luther's  appearance  excited  particular  attention 
and  sympathy  in  Bohemia.  Many  Bohemians 
were  present  at  the  Leipzig  disputation,  othe/« 
sought  to  form  a  connection  with  him,  as  they 
had  formerly  done  with  Erasmus.  As  early  as 
1519,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformer  were  taught 
in  Prague,  and  German  New  Testaments  found 
in  the  nands  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  state  precisely  when  and  bow  soma 
of  the  cities  of  Bohemia  became  Lutheran,  be- 
cause there  was  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
Utraquist  to  the  Lutneran  faith,  but  particularly 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  chroniclers,  who  were 
not  80  numerous  as  in  Saxony,  and  the  destruo- 
tion  of  all  Protestant  literature  by  the  Jesuits. 


■Vide  Seriptorei  rer.  bob.  XL  373,  nq. 

■Besides  the  aocoonts  of  later  ohDron  hiitoriaai,  aiid 
the  monogra|ihi  of  Zitte,  Jordan,  TTllman  and  Flat&e^ 
oontnlt  partioolarljr  Palaekyi  Blihm.  Qetoh.  III.  101, 
tqq. 

*  A*  to  tb*  hUtoiT  of  Hum,  PalaokT's  reieardbea 
an  indiipensabU.    BSbm.  Qeieb.  HI.  lU  to  iQO. 
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After  1621  no  one  wsa  permitted  to  inrestigAt^ 
the  subject,  or  write  about  it.     The  Reformed 

Confession  also  gained  much  ground  in  Bohe- 
mia, although  Tehementlr  opposed  as  well  by 

ibe  Lutherans,  as  by  the  Cathoiies.  Particulars 
cannot  be  given,  for  want  of  bistorioal  sources. 

'Frederick  of  the  Palatinate  (the  winter-king) 

'ITM  a  Reformed  prince,  and  under  bim  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  faith  had  the  ascendency  for  a 
■hort  period  (1620) ;   but   his  conrt-ohaplain, 

'Scultetns,  gave  great  ofTenoe  by  his  vandalism, 
directed  agtunst  all  insignia  of  external  worship, 
to  that  auer  1623  the  Reformed  were  more  ex- 
posed to  pertecntions  than  the  Lutherans.  It 
18  certain  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  few  Bohemians  adhered  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and  if  it  bad  not 

'  been  for  the  Jesuits,  tue  whole  of  Bohemia 

■would  have  become  and  remained  a  Protest- 
ant oonntrr.  Evangelical  literature  abounded. 
Saxen  and  Bohemian  parishes  frequently  ex- 
changed ministers,  particularly  in  the  Oennan 

'  regions  of  Bohemia,  where  many  of  the  olergy 

'  were  men  of  learning  and  moral  purity. 

The  Chapter  in  F^gue,  in  conjunction  with 
Ferdinand  I.,  invited  the  Jesuits  to  come  to  Bo- 
hemia. Tbey  came,  and  among  others,  the 
celebrated  Canisius.    Colleges  were  forthwith 

'  fbnnded  in  Prague,  Neuhauti,  Krumau,  Komo- 

■'  tau,  and  later  in  Knttenberg.    Besides  this,  in 

'  Prague,  where  the  Utraquist  "  Charles  Univer- 
sity"  ureadv  existed,  a  new  and  Romish  one 
was  establisned,  and  called  after  Ferdinand. 

'  The  members  of  tiie  order  commended  them- 
selves by  their  learning  and  polite  manners. 
Nevertheless  Protestantism  continued  to  flourish 

'  during  the  reign  of  Maximilian  II.,  and  the  first 
part  of  Rudolph's.  (Maximilian  was  a  tolerant 
prince,  to  whom  the  "  Bohemian  Confession," 

'  adopted  by  Lutherans,  Catvinists,  Brethren  and 

'  Utraqaist^  had  been  presented.)  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  became  evident  that  dangers 
to  the  Protestant  faith  were  impending,  and 
that  the  Evangelical  partv  would  have  to  exer- 
cise great  watchfulness,  if  they  wished  to  secure 

'  their  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catho- 
lics felt  some  alarm,  because  so  many  of  the  no- 
bility and  the  most  learned  men  of  the  country 
jemained  Protestants.    Hence  the  Jesuits  con- 

'  tinued  to  urge  upon  tbe  sovereign  the  necessity 
Of  protecting  tbe  Catholic  faith  more  fully ;  and 
before  long  many  Evangelical  ministers  expe- 
rienced the  first  storms  (»  persecution.  This  is 
manifest  from  the  appendixes  to  the  "Apology 
of  the  Bohemian  States."  In  this  wav  the  "  I>e- 
fenders"  of  tbe  UniversiU,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1554,  and  the  Protestant  consistory, 
were  driven  to  increase  their  activity  for  the 
Evan^lioal  cause,  until  they  finallv  succeeded 
in  wringing  from  the  Emperor  Rudolph  letters 
patent  (the  "  Majestaetsbrief "),  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  Protestants  were  legally  secured. 
Thirty  "  Directors  "  were  now  appointed  to  take 
their  places  by  the  side  of  tbe  defenders.  But 
tbe  Catholics  refused  to  observe  tbe  letters  pa- 
tent. Moreover,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Ru- 
dolph's successor  (Matthias),  Bohemia  had  to  ex- 
pect a  fanaticallv  Romish  sovereign,  in  the  per- 
■on  of  Ferdinand  of  Tvrol.  These  oircnmstanoes 
gave  liw  to  to  mnch  diapleasote  and  anxiety, - 


that  some  Protestant  leaders.  Count  Thum  il 
their  head,  msbed  into  the  palace  of  PragiN^ 
and  threw  several  of  the  principal  opponents  iii 
the  Evangelical  party  headlong  from  one  of  its 
windows.  Afterwards  they  set  aside  Ferdinand 
of  Tyrol  (Ferdinand  II.),  and  exercised  the  (» 
cient  national  right  of  Bohemia,  by  electing 
Frederick  of  tbe  Palatinate,  who  was  a  Protest 
ant,  to  the  throne.  This  unfortunate  eleotion, 
the  foolish  conduct  of  the  prince  himself,  and 
the  success  of  the  Catholic  arms,  brought  aboot 
a  complete  change  of  afiairs  in  fivor  of  Bimaii. 
ism.  The  Counter-Reformation  began,  and,  al* 
though  at  a  later  period,  was  brought  to  a  ant- 
ceesful  termination.  Those  of  the  nobility,  tnd 
the  most  of  them  were  Protestants,  who  bad  op- 
posed Ferdinand,  suffered  severely.  Some  v 
them  were  beheaded  at  Prague,  on  the  great  dav 
of  blood  (June  21,  1621) ;  others  imprisonei 
put  under  die  ban,  exiled,  or  deprivea  of  thsit 
estates.  The  flower  of  the  nobility  was  de- 
stroyed, and  their  places  usurped  l^  CathoUt 
foreigners.  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  the  imperitl 
cities  received  the  ingitive  nobles ;  Dresden  ud 
Wittenberg,  Pima  and  Zittau,  Sweden  and 
Holland,  offered  refuge  to  tbe  learned.  -  In  tb* 
last-named  country  these  published  the  import- 
ant "  Historia  perseoutioois."  See,  also,  Jioo- 
baei's  idea  mutationum  bobemo-evangelicoruii, 
Amst.,  1624,  and  my  "Oesobiehte  der  Oegei- 
reformation  in  Boehmen." 

Ferdinand  II.,  instigated  by  bis  oouBsdofih 
tbe  cardinals  Clesel  and  Cartiffa,  had  solemalj 
sworn  the  "  extirpation  of  all  heresy,"  fully  eat- 
vinced  that  be  vras  thereby  rendering  heaven  s 
service.  But  this,  in  Bohemia,  was  not  so  esn 
a  task  as  he  had  supposed.  For  two  hondiM 
years  ideas  opposed  to  Catholicism  bad  been 
prevailing  throngboat  the  country.  Heaee, 
though  the  Jesnits  induced  many  thousands  to 
return  to  the  Catholic  Ohorch  (few  of  whon, 
however,  were  descendants  of  Hussites  or  Breth- 
ren), tbe  work  proceeded  slowly  and  with  re- 
peated attempts.  Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  tfaocj^t 
that  be  was  treating  Bohemian  heretics  with 
great  leniency,  because  he  did  not  bnni,  bet 
merely  exiled  tbem.  The  year  1623  passed  il 
anxious  expectations,  it  was  tbe  sultiy  ealm  that 
precedes  tbe  storm.  Then  came  positive  ordm 
that  Bohemia  mutt  become  Catholic,  that  *D 
non-Catholic  olergy  were  to  be  removed  from 
office,  and'  informers  to  be  rewarded.  The  Ro- 
mish party  thought  that  the  work  of  extirpating 
heresy  was  finisned  already  in  1628 ;  but  they 
were  mistaken.  When  the  Saxon  troopsoooquered 
Prague  in  1631,  it  became  evident  bow  graat  the 
number  of  secret  Protestants  had  been.  In 
1645  persecutions  were  renewed,  and  partioolsriy 
in  1652,  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  when  the 
anxieties  of  war  were  at  an  end.  Theee  pen^ 
cations  broke  out  afresh  in  1683,  1696,  1700^ 
and  even  as  late  as  1728.  The  nature  of  then 
was  this :  commissaries  of  reformation  (that  ia 
of  tbe  eounfer-reformationl,  suob  as  Eolowrsi) 
Count  Micbna,  Licbtenstem,  the  Spaniard  He- 
erda,  and  others,  passed  through  tbe  ooaoUT 
accompanied  by  priests  and  dragoons.  The 
latter,  ostensibly  a  body-guard,  in  fact  did  evei^ 
thing  that  lay  m  their  ^wer  to  foroe  and  to^ 
ment  the  ProtestanU.     The  proteods  of  tt« 
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Coimtep-Refonnation  woald  prove  Ibis,  if  tfaey 
did  not  lie  in  archives  to  which  we  have  no 
aooeea.  Yarions  ways  of  tormentinj;  and  tortoi^ 
iag  were  adopted,  and  touching  incidents  of 
ooostancj  and  eoorageoas  faith  occnrred.  Thon- 
saads  fled  bom  the  coontry,  other  thousands 
indeed  remained,  but  carefully  concealed  their 
eraogelieal  relinon.  Some  sought  refuse  in  the 
fneeti,  ami  held  serrices  there,  in  the  oope  of 
better  days ;  but  the  intercessions  of  Protestant 
■onreigns  were  firuitlees.  Tboae  who  had  emi- 
nated  first  were  the  most  fortunate.  Happily 
Saxoi^  was  at  no  great  distasoe ;  and  Upper 
Lneatia,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the 
Elector,  (1621),  ako  afforded  an  asylpm.  These 
emigraiionB  were  a  serioai  loss  to  Bobemia,  and 
a  great  gain  to  Saxony.  Not  only  was  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  former  country 
matorially  decreased,'  but  also  its  industrial 
powers  and  intelligence;  which  were  brought 
mto  the  latter.  Very  many  of  the  best  scholars 
in  Saxony,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  were 
exiles  and  sons  of  exiles.  In  Dresden,  Pima, 
Zittan  and  Neoealz,  public  services  for  Bohe- 
aian  immigrants  were  held  throughout  two 
otBtniiee,  in  the  Cheskian  yemaonlar. 

Altet  the  many  peraeoutione,  in  the  Tears 
nuted  befon,  bad  at  last  come  to  an  end,  the 
dgeet  of  the  Coanter-Reibrmation,  to  malce  of 
Bohemia  a  Catholic  country  again,  was  well 
nigh  attained.  The  memory  of  former  days 
was  suffered  to  die  oot.  Bibles  ttnA  evangeliod 
books  were  nearly  all  destroyed,  those  that  re- 
DMoed  were  family-secrets.  The  Jesuits  held 
eretythinc  in  check ;  and  the  fame  of  each 
iadividaarmember  of  the  order  depended  upon 
the  number  of  converts  gained  by  him.  That 
land  which  had  been  the  land  of  light,  grew 
dark  and  ever  darker,  amid  constant  and  violent 
abnse  directed  agwnst  the  heretics,  from  the 
polpit  and  by  the  press,  until  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  an  enlightened 
priaee,  Joeeph  II.,  brought  about  a  different 
state  of  affairs.  Following  the  counsel  of  Baron 
Kresel,  v.  Swieten,  and  the  prelate  Rauten- 
stranefa,  and  disregarding  the  censure  of  Migazsi, 
Arehbishop  of  Vienna,  this  monarch  divested 
himself  of  the  pr^ndioes  of  his  forefathers,  set 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  Romish  hierarchy, 
bad  the  schools  improved,  diminished  thenamber 
of  eottvents,  and  made  no  objections  when  the 
Arehbishop  of  Prague,  Anton  Peter  ▼.  Prsi- 
hewsky,  foUUling  a  wish  once  expressed  by  the 
empress  Maria  Theresia,  published  a  Qerman 
Bible,  and,  in  the  preface,  recommended  the 
nading  of  it>  Finally,  on  October  13th,  1781, 
Joeeph  issued  his  famous  "  edict  of  toleration," 
to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  Romish  clergy,  who 
bear  bim  a  rrudee  to  this  day.'  At  that  time 
they  made  the  following  distich ; 

"  ToUendos  tolersni,  tolerandoi,  Aiutrii,  totU*, 
Sic  tollens  tolarana  Intolannda  fadi." 

In  accordance  with  this  edict,  the  Protest- 
ants might  declare  their  religion,  and  wher- 
wer  a  certain  number  of  them  united,  they 


'  Ib«  anthor  of  tbii  ■rtids,  in  his  OMch.  der  Gtegen- 
refonsation.  Vol.  IL,  310,  nyi  Uist  no  leu  tlian  S6,000 
fimiKm  tmlgralad  from  Bohamia.  Sck». 

*  Smoq  ib«  abolition  of  the  JaiaiU  is  Bohemia,  1773, 
PelMl-i  Boehm.  Geaeh.  IL,  934. 


were  to  have  meeting-houses  of  their  own ;  but 
without  steeples  and  bells,  without  church* 
windows  and  front  doors,  and  dependent  oa 
the  Catholic  clergy,  to  whom  certainly  belong! 
the  demerit  of  these  restrictions.  At  first  but 
very  few  Protestants  came  forward ;  afterwards, 
however,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  tol- 
eration was  real,  many  thousands  made  known 
their  evangelical  faith,  and  not  only  foreigner^ 
but  native-born  Bohemians,  especially  in  the 
districts  of  Leitmeriti  and  Koenigsgroez.  Soma 
of  them  (Cbeskians  and  Germans)  professed 
Lutheranism,  the  majority  held  to  the  Reformed 
Confession,  so  that,  unfortunately,  a  three-fold 
Protestant  ministry  became  necessary,  known' 
as  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic.  The  condition . 
of  these  ministers  is,  however,  a  very  needy  one, 
and  they  are  exposed  to  many  annoyances,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  dispersion  of  their- 
church  members.  It  is  also  difficult  to  procure . 
able  men,  ovring  to  the  small  salaries.  The 
Catholic  clergy  are  of  dourse  far  from  being' 
pleased  that  the  people  should  see  the  existence  of 
any  other  religion  except  their  own ;  nevertheless 
they  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  proselytism, 
for  no  one  ventures  on  that.  Recentiv  the  Gust»> 
vus  Adolphtts  Association  has  liberally  supported 
several  churches  in  Bohemia.  There  are  fifteen 
Aunbnrg  parishes,  and  thirty-seven  Helvetic,  i 

The  Catholic  church  has  in  Bohemia  one' 
archbishop,  in  Prague,  three  bishops,  in  Leit- 
meriti, Koenigsgraei  and  Budweis;  3090 
churches  and  publio  chapels,  of  7'hioh  some  of 
the  former  are  magnificent;  large  prelacies  among 
the  wealthy  orders  of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
and  Premonstrants ;  74  monasteries  and  six  nun- 
neries.  The  monasteries  belong  to  the  Beoedi^ ' 
tines,  Cistercians,  Auf^ustines,  Dominicans,  Fran- 
ciscans, Capuchins,  Minorites,  Piarists,  Servites, 
Knights  ot  the  Cross  and  Premonstrants.  The 
inmates  of  the  nunneries  attend  to  the  schools, 
as  do  also  the  Au^ustines  and  Piarists,  and  to  the 
nursing  of  the  stck.  The  same  is  done  by  the 
"  Brothers  of  Mercy."  There  are  four  Chapters, 
very  many  humane  institutions,  and  the  higher 
and  common  schools  are  in  a  good  condition. 
Distinguished  men  are  attached  to  the  Univeiv 
sity,  especially  in  the  department  of  natural 
sciences.  Several  learned  theologians  live  in 
Bohemia,  and  many  eminent  mmisters,  but 
theological  literature  does  not  flourish,  the  writ- 
ing of  books  being  discouraged.  As  regards 
reRgious  faith,  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  common  peasantry  and  the  educated 
classes ;  but  both  are  equally  ohnrohly.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  reaction  brought  about  by  the 
Jesuits,  Bohemia  would  have  been  one  of  the 
moet  enlightened  countries.  In  order  to  a  further 
study  of  the  condition  of  Bohemian  Protestants, 
we  recommend  the  following  works:  Darstellung 
d.  dnrch  K.  Joseph  entst.  Orundtage  d.  Verfass. 
d.  Protestanten  in  Oestreich.,  Regensb.,  1799 ; 
Jaksoh,  Gesetxlexikon  im  geistl.,  Religions-u. 
Tolerans-Facbe.,  Prague,  1828;  Helfort,  d. 
Recbte  d.  Akatholiken  in  Oestr.,  1843 ;  Stein- 
bach,  Gesch.  d.  alten  n.  neuen  Toleranx  in  B., 
in  d.  Abhandl.  d.  Boehm.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  I.,  2, 
100;  Beitl,  kirebL  Zustaende  Oestr.,  Vienna, 
1849.  PiscHioK.— i>e  SchwanUz.     ■ 

Bohmer,  Jutt.  Hmnmg,  adistinguished  Eoclea. 
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jurist,  b.  in  Hanover,  Jan.  29,  1674,  died  Aug.  I 
29,  1749.  He  merits  the  praise  of  having  cor- 
rectly defined  the  application  of  the  canon  law 
to  eccl.  jurisprudence,  and  thus  vindicating 
the  just  principles  of  evangelical  freedom  in 
reference  to  doctrine  and  faith,  both  against 
rigid  orthodoxy  and  its  antagonistic  rationalism. 
Ajnonghis  numerous  worlcs  the  following  belong 
here:  j}uodecium  dissert,  juris  eccl.  ad  Plinium 
11.et  Terfulliamim,ed. II., Halae,n29.  Entwurf 
d.  K.-staats  d.  drei  ersten  Jahrh.  1733.  Iiutitut. 
Juris  canon,  ed.  V.,  1770.    Jus  eccl.  Prot.  usum 

Itodiemum  juris  can.juxta  seriem  Decretal 

ostmdens.  6  vol.  4to.  ed.  V.  4o.  (1756-1789). 
C[oTpus  juris  catwn.  Halle,  1747,  2  vol.  4to.  A 
Dpmberof  his  treatises  have  appeared  separately, 
but  many  have  been  published  together  in  the 
Consultationesetdecisiones  juris,  8  Tom.,  7  Part., 
fol.,  1748-54  (bv  bis  son  Ch.  August) :  in  the 
Observaliones  ad  Pandectas,  Hanover,  1746-75, 
VI.  vol.  4to.  (by  his  son  Geo.  Ludw.),  ftc.  He 
was  also  successful  as  a  composer  of  Church 
bymns,  21  in  Frelinghausen's  collection,  18  in 
Struensee's  funeral  addresses,  Halle,  1756,  being 
ascribed  to  him.  (See  Niceron,  Nachr.  von  a. 
Begebenb.  berahmt.  Qelehrter,  B.  XXII.,  299, 
Ac.  Hauhold,  inst.  juris.  Rom.  liter.  (Lips.  1819) 
p.  153).  B.  was  the  founder  of  a  family  of 
jurists.  We  merely  add  the  names  of  his  son 
Geo.  Ludwig(\).  1715,  privy  counsellor  of  justice, 
I^rimar.  and  Ordinarius  of  the  faculty  of  Jurists 
in  Gdttingen,  died  1797),  and  his  grandson  Geo. 
Wilhelm  (b.  1761,  d.  1839),  author  of  several 
works  on  eccl.  law.  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Bolinjfbroke, — (See  Beism). 
'.  Bolivia,  so  called  since  Aug.  6, 1824,  has  a 
population  which  ma^  be  stated  approximately 
at  IfOOO.OOO.  Romanism  is  the  religion  of  the 
State,  though  all  others  are  tolerated  by  law. 
Monasteries  and  nunneries  can  receive  novices 
only  on  condition  of  permitting  them  to  with- 
draw at  any  time.  The  direction  of  church  affairs 
on  the  part  of  the  State  belongs  to  the  senate. 
The  church  of  B.  is  divided  into  the  archbish- 
opric of  Cbarcas,  and  two  bishoprics.  The 
archbishop  resides  at  Cbuquisaca,  a  city  con- 
taining twenty-seven  churches,  two  monasteries, 
and  three  nunneries.  His  suffragans  are  the 
bishops  of  La  Paz  de  Ayamcho  (the  city  contains 
fifteen  churches,  three  monasteries,  and  two 
nunneries :  its  cathedral,  already  sixteen  years 
in  building,  will  require  forty  more  to  complete 
it),  and  of  Santa  Cruz  de  fa  Sierra.  To  the 
archbishopric  belong  also  three  bishoprics 
of  the  United  States  of  La  Plata,  viz :  Buenos 
Ayres,  Nuovo  Cordova,  and  Tncuman.  Church 
customs  are  strictly  observed  in  B.  The  females 
never  fail  to  attend  mass.  The  churches  are 
generally  so  crowded,  that  country  people  must 
often  bear  mass  on  horseback  outside  the  church. 
Those  who  would  not  stop  work  at  vespers,  or 
TSnerate  the  passing  host  would  be  universally 
despised.  But  with  all  this  outward  reverence, 
tbere  are  few  traces  of  a  holy  life.  The  mai^ 
riage  relation,  especially  in  the  country,  is  very 
loose.  Incest  drunkenness,  gambling,  dancing 
abound.  The  Jesuits  are  so  kindly  remem- 
bered, that  a  ^od  priest  is  called  "a  true 
Padre  of  the  society."  Such  priests  are,  however, 
•oarce,  and  many  live  very  inconsistently.  The 


Indians  of  the  mission  of  San  Joan  BKUiti, 
although  not  particularly  jealous  of  their  vriTei, 
once  complained  of  the  gross  immorality  of  their 
priest.  £ven  now  the  Indians  prefer  the  old 
sermons  of  the  Jesuits  to  those  of  the  priests. 
The  Jesuits,  two  of  whom  were  in  every  miuion, 
understood  the  art  of  governing  these  Indiaai, 
and  trained  them  to  strict  obedience  to  the  priest 
as  the  representative  of  Christ  on  earth.  There 
is  not  an  aged  person  in  any  mission,  who  does 
not  heartily  desire  the  return  of  the  former 
happy  times.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled,  March 
27,  1767,  and  their  places  filled  with  mendicsBt 
friars,  who  were  more  concerned  about  their  own 
affairs,  than  those  of  the  Indians.  Hence  the 
missions  have  declined,  and  many  of  the  Indiaiu 
have  returned  to  the  forests.  The  wars  of  1810- 
24,  when  soldiers  were  often  qu  artered  upon  them, 
also  had  a  demoralizing  influence.  After  the 
declaration  of  independence,  also,  the  new  gov- 
ernor of  the  Chiquitos,  Don  Gil  Toledo,  tried  to 
restore  the  worship  of  the  sun  among  the 
Indians,  and  thus  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
priests  and  Indians,  so  that  he  had  to  desist 
Under  such  oiroumstanoea  it  is  almost  a  wonder 
that  the  missions  still  exist'  The  missiooa 
among  the  Yuraoares  have  been  given  op,  except 
that  of  San  Carlos.  The  Indians  of  these 
missions,  although  still  in  a  sad  condition,  m 
said  to  be  far  above  the  other  aborigines  of  8k 
America.  B.  is  the  land  of  festivals.  In  fiet, 
the  Ortdo  of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  consist  in 
keeping  them.  The  monks  accompanying  the 
army  of  Pizarro  introduced  them,  thinkini  In 
ocular  representations  of  scenes  from  the  life  oi 
the  Saviour  to  make  the  Christian  religion  more 
comprehensible  to  the  Indians.  The  week 
before  Easter,  especially,  is  crowded  with  them. 
On  Palm-Sunday,  an  image  of  Christ  is  home 
along  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  and  followed  bysn 
immense  procession.  The  Indians  throw  palm 
branches  upon  the  animal,  and  vie  with  eaek 
other  in  spreading  their  ponchos  for  it  to  vtik 
upon.  The  animal  is  from  its  birth  set  apart 
for  this  exclusive  purpose,  is  provided  for  by  the 
congregation,  regarded  almost  as  sacred,  called 
the  ass  of  our  Lord,  and  is  sometimes  so  fat  t^ 
it  can  scarcely  walk.  On  the  evenings  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  immense  processions  mow 
along  with  burning  tapers.  In  front,  a  Urgs 
image  of  Christ  and  another  of  the  Vii^  »« 
borne  along.  From  an  opposite  direction  it  w 
met  by  St  Veronica,  who  wipes  the  in'»B'j™[ 
Christ  with  a  napkin,  and  shows  it  to  Mary.  Oo 
Maundy  Thursday  all  public  business  stops ;  the 
judges  deposit  the  badges  of  office  in  a  room,  to 
which  the  priest  alone  has  the  key.  On  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  processions  of  penitents  pa« 
along  the  streets,  some  scourge  themselrei  to 

*  In  1830,  the  minions  among  the  Chiqaitot  veni 
Smi  Rafael,  lO&O  inhabitanU :  San  Mignel,  SSK ;  (^o- 
oepcion  de  Chiquitos,  3260;  Ssn  IfBsdo,  SiU;  Su 
Joie,  1910;  Santiago,  1234;  Santa  Anns,  708;  bsM 
Xavier,  946 ;  San  Joan,  879;  Santo-CotsioB,  «•*;  «»* 

f ether,  15,318.  Those  among  the  MoxM  in  >»*: 
rinidad,  260*;  Loreto,  2Ui;  San  Xavier  4t  Uttot, 
1516;  San  Ignaoio,  1876)  San  Conoepdon  d«  unMt 
3126 ;  San  Joaquin,  690 ;  El  Carmen,  3931 ;  Ibgdtloii, 
2831 ;  San  Ramon,  1984;  Exaltaoion,  2070;  6u  Pedro, 
1939  J  Santa  Ana,  1238;  Bayes,  1001 :  in  all,  »,*S1- 
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fks  blood,  otben  pieroe  tbeir  bands,  or  drae  im- 
aunae  blocks  of  atone.  Man^  fast  entire  days. 
On  Good  Friday,  tbe  church  is  early  filled  with 
Indians,  who  spend  tbe  day  in  fasting  and  prayer. 
At  2  P.  M.,  a  large  image  of  Cbnst  is  laid  at 
abme  distance  in  front  of  the  altar.  All  press 
around  it  to  see  and  touch  the  wounds.  It  is 
4ien  nailed  to  a  cross.  At  8  P.  M.,  the  body  is 
taken  down,  after  the  priest  has  recited  the  narra- 
tive of  tbe  crucifixion,  and  laid  in  a  coffin,  and, 
ifith  another  of  the  rirgin,  is  borne  through  the 
•treeta  in  front  of  long  processions  with  lighted 
tepers.  On  the  following  morning  Judos  is 
lumged.  The  Sabbath  is  kept  very  ({nietly,  but 
on  Easter^nnday  merriment  vents  itself  all  tbe 
more  boisterously.  In  Santa  Cruz  great  races 
•re  held  on  this  day,  at  which  ruinous  wagers 
«re  staked.  Corpus  Christi  is  celebrated  with 
masked  processions.  Heathen  dances  are  held 
nnder  Christian  names ;  bands  pass  along  the 
•toeets  discoursing  horrible  music;  at  their 
bead,  two  dancers,  with  feather  hats  as  high 
•s  their  bodies.  Others,  dressed  as  women, 
danoe  in  front  of  the  altars.  The  head  of  every 
fMuily  is  expected  once  in  his  lifb  to  be  the 
principal  in  such  a  festival.  Tbe  Velorio,  or 
wake  at  the  death  of  an  infant,  is  a  favorite 
oceamon  of  merriment.  The  corpse  is  sometimes 
lent  for  tbe  purpose  from  house  to  house,  until 
it  can  be  used  no  longer.  During  the  Carnival 
season  tbe  Bolivians  indolge  once  more  in  mer- 
ument;  the  women  bit  tbe  men  with  bonbons, 
ud  tbe  men  hit  the  women  with  eggs  filled 
vitb  perfumes.  Dec.  28th  is  the  day  of  the 
Innocents.  Whatever  is  borrowed  on  these  days 
IwIoDgs  to  the  borrower,  whilst  the  lender  is 
mockMl  besides  with  the  names  of  the  innocents. 
Snrprise  marriages  are  common  in  S.  America, 
l>nt  especially  in  the  province  of  Tarija.  As 
■bon,  namely,  as  the  priest  bos  spoken  tbe  bene- 
diction, tbe  parties  step  forward  and  call  those 
wescnt  to  witness. that  they  wish  to  be  married. 
This  is  sufficient,  and  tbe  two  are  husband  and 
wife. 

/.  Jv.  lickudi.  Pern,  Reiseskis.  aus  den  Jahr., 
J83&-42.  St  Gall..  1846,  Vol.  1,  2.  Alcide 
tPOH/iffntf,  Voy.  dans  l'Am6r.  m^rid.  T.  1-6: 
Paris,  1839.  Pr.  de  Ccutebiau,  Exped.  dans  lea 
part,  ccntr.  de  I'Am^r.  du  Sud,  T.  1-6:  Paris, 
1850.  W.  Ku>ss.—Jieinecke. 

BoUandutt. — (See  Ada  Martyrum). 

Bona,  (John)  Cardinal,  distinguished  for  his 

Siety  and  learning,  was  b.  Oct.  10,  1609,  in 
londovi,  Piedmont,  and  belonged  to  tbe  same 
£amily  with  tbe  Marshal  and  Constable  IVmtfoU 
de  Botme,  Many  hoped  that  after  the  death  of 
Clement  IX.  (Iu70),  Bona  would  be  elevated  to 
tiis  papal  chair,  but  were  disappointed.  He 
died  Oct.  27,  1674.  His  principal  works  are : 
De  dicina  PMlmodia,  3m.  (Kom.,  1663, 4to.),  and 
Jtenim  liturgicarum,  libri.  II.  (Rom.,  1675). 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Taurini, 
1747-53, 4  vols.  fol.  (See  Lcc.  Birtolotti,  Vita 
j:.B.,Aatae,  1677).  H.  A.* 

Bonaventlira — the  ecoleaiastical  naqe  of  tbe 
ci^ebrated  Franciscan  and  scholastic  Fidenza 
(commonly  Fidanza).  He  was  bom  at  Bagna- 
na,  in  Tuscany,  in  1221.  Having  recovered  trom 
a  lerere  aiouiess,  when  but  four  years  old, 
tbroogh  tbe  intercession  of  St.  Francis,  to  whose 


prayers  lih  mother  had  recommended  him,  tbit ' 
great  saint,  on  beholding  him,  cried  out:  0 
muma  ventura.  Thus  originated  his  second 
name.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  joined  the 
Franciscan  Order,  and  went  to  Pans  to  com- 
plete, his  studies,  in  1243.  As  Alexander  of 
Hales  died  in  1245,  it  is  not  certain  that  B.  was 
a  pupil  of  this  great  teacher.  John  de  la  Ro> 
chelle  is  said  to  have  been  his  second  preceptor. 
He  rivalled  Aquinas  as  a  theological  doctor  and 
a  teacher  of  Scholasticism  (1259).  Tbe  severity 
of  bis  morals  surpassed  the  reputation  be  en- 
joyed for  erudition,  and  Hales  was  said  to  have 
remarked  of  him  :  Jn/ratre  B.  Adamus  nonpee- 
caage  videtur.  Elected  General  of  his  Order  in 
1256,  he  reformed  disorders  in  a  spirit  of  mild- 
ness, whilst  he  steadfastly  combatted  ontward 
dangers.  The  mendicant  monks  having  excited 
the  hatred  of  tbe  University  in  Paris,  they  were 
openly  assailed  by  OuiUlrmu  de  a.  Amore. 
Through  the  exertions  of  B.,  who  espoused 
tbeir  cause.  Pope  Alexander  IV.  condemned 
tbe  treatise  of  Gnilelmus :  Depericulu  noviisim. 
temp.  adv.  mendic.  Ordines,  1256,  and  expelled 
him  from  France.  Clement  IV.  ofiered  bim  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  but  he  declined  it.  On  - 
the  death  of  this  Pope,  the  cardinals,  after  some 
delay,  took  B.'s  advice,  and  selected  Gregorj 
X.,  who  created  him  Bishop  of  Albano,  and,  in 
1273,  called  upon  him  to  take  part  in  the  Union 
conferences  with  the  Greeks,  at  Lyons.  The  - 
following  year,  1274,  July  15th,  he  died,  worn 
out  by  incessant  labor.  Pope  Innocent  V.  and 
the  whole  Council  treated  bim  with  distin- 
guished  honors.  His  Order  regarded  bim  as  a 
saint  and  a  worker  of  miracles.  In  1482  he  was 
canonized,  and  enrolled  as  Doctor  Serapkicus  in 
the  list  of  the  groat  teachers  of  tbe  Church  (for 
bia  life  comp.  Acta  SS.  Int.  III.,  811,  sqq. ;  Hi$' 
toire  abregee  de  la  vie  de  St.  Bonav.,  Lyon,  1750; 
Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  XIX.,  p.  266,  and  the 
biogr.  in  the  ed.  of  his  works,  Tenet.,  1751).  As 
a  scholastic  B.  is  inferior  to  Thomas  Aquinaa  in 
point  of  fertility  and  philosophic  acumen,  and 
aa  a  mystic  lacks  the  independence  of  tbe  school  - 
of  Victor.  His  chief  peculiarity  is  a  compre* 
hensiveness  of  spirit  which  seized  and  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  age, 
tbe  warmth  and  imaginative  fervor  of  his  wri> 
tings,  which,  though  full  of  feeling,  were  yet 
controlled  by  a  clear  understanding,  and  the 
admirable  way  in  which,  whilst  preserving  a 
hearty  love  for  the  Bible,  he  united  the  acholaa- 
tic,  mystic,  and  ascetic  elements  of  his  mode  of 
thought;  starting  with  the  principle  that  it  was 
necessary  to  base  the  entire  structure  of  know- 
ledge on  theology  {De  reduetione  artium  ad  thitO' 
logxam),  he  thus  arranged  all  the  varieties  of  - 
knowledge  and  experience:  an  outward  light 
generated  the  seven  mechanical  arts,  a  loieer 
one,  addressed  to  the  senses,  the  forms  of  nature, 
an  inward  one,  intelligible  truths,  which  again 
may  be  of  a  rational,  natural,  or  moral  kind. 
With  these  distinctions  and  tbeir  relations  he 
constructed  a  system  of  science  ransing  from 
grammar  to  metaphysics,  economy,  and  politics. 
Now  followed  the  fourth  light /rom  a&one,  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  source  of  all  saving  truth. 
As  the  declarations  of  Scripture  refer  to  three 
principal  subjects — the  generation  .and  incama< 
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tlim  of  the  Logos,  the  rale  of  life,  and  the  r«- 
nnion  of  the  soul  with  Ood-^«nd  m  these  aKMn 
stand  related  to  the  production  of  the  wora  in 
general,  to  knowled|^,  to  the  wishes,  and  to  ao- 
tton ;  to  the  distinction  that  obtains  between  the 
beaotiful,  the  osefnl,  and  the  endurine;  to  rea- 
son, to  desire,  and  to  passion; and  as  the  H.  S. 
presents  points  of  contact  for  the  entire  series 
of  mechanical,  sensnal,  philosophical,  and  moral 
arts,  there  results  a  science  which  completes 
itself  in  theology.  Though  theology  be  as  to  its 
snbject  specnlatire,  as  to  its  olqeet  —  the  im- 
provement of  man,  it  is  predominantly  practi- 
cal, or,  to  ase  B.'s  own  words,  it  is  affectiea, 
quae  Uluminat  inielleetum  et  movet  ocffeetum 
\Summa  ihedlogica  Bonaventurae  coll.  P.  Trigo- 
«u«,  p.  2).  Though  based  on  revelation,  its 
supernatural  communications  do  not  nullify  the 
reason  and  philosophy  of  which  B.  makes  good 
use  in  his  proofs  for  the  existence  and  unity  of 
God,  ftnd  immortality.  He  elaborated  the  scho- 
lastic system  in  various  forms :  in  his  Centilo- 
qvium,  popular  in  style,  and  accompanied  with 
a  treatise  on  morality ;  in  his  Breviioqumm,  ac- 
cording to  Baumgarten  C,  the  best  dogmatic  of 
the  Middle  A^es.  It  is  based'  on  Uie  Holy 
Scrip.,  and  distinguishes  seven  principal  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith  (De  TrinUaUDei,  De  crea- 
iura  mundi,  De  comiptela  peccati,  De  ineama- 
tione  Verbi,  De  gratia  Sp.  a.,  De  medicina  sacror 
mentali,  et  De  atalufinalujudicii),  and  discusses 
them  in  the  usual  style  of  the  categories,  e.  g. : 
t»*e,  fieri,  and  operari.  His  view  of  original 
tin  does  not  satisfy  stringent  Augustinian- 
ism  (Brevil.  HI.,  cp.  6),  whilst  his  moderate 
opinions  of  transubstantiation  prove  that  he  did 
not  fully  agree  with  Thomas  Acjuinas  (Haobnb. 
Hist  of  Doct,  II.).  In  speculative  problems  B., 
influenced  by  Platonism,  and  by  Augustine, 
Bombard,  and  the  Victors,  whose  writings  he 
diligently  studied,  was  a  realist.  But  as  theo- 
logical speculation  cannot  unite  man  with  God, 
it  must  be  complemented,  as  he  taught,  by 
other  means,  such  as  the  will,  the  desire,  con- 
templation, and  affection.  Hence  that  mystic 
meditation  to  which  B.  devoted  bis  best  ener- 

Ees.  The  process  bv  which  the  soul  is  elevated 
most  clearly  sketched  in  the  well-known  Itine- 
rarium  mentis  in  Deum,  according  to  the  psy- 
chological plan  of  Richard  St.  Victor.  It  in- 
volves three  stages  of  experience.  First  comes 
the  view  of  the  visible  world  as  a  Divine  mirror, 
then  a  study  of  one's  own  inner  life,  and,  finaJly, 
an  elevation  to  the  absolute  principle^.  Thus 
the  way  leads  from  the  external  world  (sensuali- 
tat),  to  the  lalwratory  of  the  spirit's  life  {spiri- 
te»),  and,  lastly,  to  the  hiijhest  reason  (mens), 
which  lifts  man  beyond  the  limits  of  himself. 
These  sta^  being  subdivided,  there  arises  a 
■cale  of  SIX  stations  of  contemplation :  tenaus, 
ima^natio,—^aiio  (reason),  inUlUetua,— intelli- 
gtniia,  lynderesia.  B.,  however,  added  another, 
the  credit  of  which  belongs  entirely  to  himself — 
the  exeeania  mentalit  et  mytlicua,  the  Sabbath- 
eapola  of  this  sextuple  building,  which  sinks 
all  thought  and  feeling  in  the  abyss  of  God's 
bein^.  In  bis  SolUomtium,  which  follows  the 
treatise  of  Hugo  St  Victor,  De  arrha  animae, 
the  soul  is  gradually  led  from  the  consciousness 
of  sin  and  grace  to  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly 


delight.  In  the  De  teptem  itineribiut  aetenatih 
tit,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  mystery  of  the  e(er> 
nal  onion  with  Ohrist,  are  desoribed  the  ways 
of  meditation,  of  intoition,  of  the  patsiea  4^ 
love,  and  of  doing  good  works.  The  treatisef^ 
Stimutut  amorit,  ^^ndintn  omorw,  Amatorivm, 
develop  love  from  its  'first  beginning  (0  it» 
highest  seraphic  ecstasies.  Many  of  his  mincf 
writings  {DHaela  »alutia,De  qtiatuor  vtrMAw- 
eardinalibut,  Dedonis  ipiritut  «.,  fto.,  De  tnttHth 
tione  vHae  ehriatianae,  De  regimine  animat,  Vt 
septem  gradibia  contemplaiionis,  ta,)  are  partly 
moral  and  partly  mystical  as  to  contents :  some 
are  exegetioal  (Exposiiio  in  PtaUerittm,  in  Ee^ 
eltsiattm,  &o.) ;  some  purely  ascetic  (De  tritiiei 
tiatu  religiotorum,  De  coHtethptu  taeeuU,  Apougit 
evang.  paupertati*),  or  refer  to  monastieism; 
part,  to  the  Franoiscan  Order  and  its  fbunder 
{Confra  calumniaiorem  regtUae  PrandteaiM, 
Vita  Francitei),  Several  beautiful  poems,  psal> 
teries,  and  eulogies  of  the  Holy  Virgin  (Corona, 
laut  b.  M.  Virginia,  Offieium  de  eompaiaitme  h, 
M.  v.),  prove  that  B.  was  a  fanatical  devotee  of 
Mary.  Since  the  time  of  Ondin  and  Can 
these  writings  have  not  been  solgeeted  to  • 
severe  critical  analysis.  The  Spwulutn  h.  JL 
p.  is  credited  to  Bonaveniura  Badnariua  dt 
Peraga;  the  iheologia  mystiea  to  Henry  of 
Palma;  and  many  others  have  been  denied 
to  have  been  written  by  B.  According  to  •- 
first  edition,  B.  0pp.  4  vol.  Argpntor.  1495, 
fol.,  his  works  were  collected  under  the  so- 
perintendenoe  of  Bomish  Cardinals,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Sixtus  V.— 
0pp.  omnia  Rom.  1588-1596,  8  vol.  fol.  Later 
editions :  Mogvnt.  1609 ;  Lugd.  Ph.  Borde,  Lour, 
Amaud,  1668,  fol.  (edilio  Gallica  poat  Vafietf 
nam  et  Oermanieam),  Tenet.  1751,  13  vol.  to. 
Besides  these  many  old  special  editions:  B, 
IVactatua  et  Zt&n  quam  plurimi,  per  M.  fJadt, 
Argent.  1489 ;  P^uatraiio  in  IV.  libr.  BentenA 
Iforimb.  1496 ;  Comment,  in  lUnva  Sententt, 
Lngd.  1515,  2  vol.  (by  Semler) ;  Opuaeulonm, 
Jhm.  I.,  II.,  Lugd.  1619  ;  Sermonea  de  tempore 
et  de  aanclia.  Zwoll.  1479,  1481 ;  BrevHomutm, 
Norimh.  l472~-per  A.  Sorg  Auguafenstm,  1476— 
Rom.  1596 ;  Lugd.  ttudio  L.  CavaUi,  1642, 1668; 
Idem  recogn.  Hefele,  Tub.  1845.  A  coUeetioa 
from  his  works,  the  Summa  theologiea,  qtumt 
coUegit  P.  Trigosua,  Lugd.  1616.  For  the  older 
literature  on  B.,  see  Bamberger's  Accounts,  ToL 
IV.,  p.  432,  part  Oudini  Diaaert.  de  B.  m  ComM, 
de  a».  e.  III.,  p.  373 ;  Wadding,  Annates  MinO' 
rum,  III,,  p.  310,  IV.,  p.  12 ;  comp.  Brveker, 
Hist.  pkil.  Til.,  p.  808 ;  Cramer,  Coat  of  Bos- 
suet,  vol.  VII.,  Pt  2,  p.  288,  4c. ;  Riiter,  ffisi 
of  Christ.  Phil.  Pt  IV.,  p.  493.  For  his  mjstj. 
cism,  see  GSrrcs'  Christ  M.  II.,  452;  E. 
Sehmid,  the  Mysticism  of  M.  A.  Baux,  TrinitVi 
II.,  p.  883;  Jfbaek,  Christ  Mystic,  vol.  t, 
p.  128.  QAas.—Ermenirout. 

Boniface,  or  Winjried,  the  apostle  of  Ot 
Oermana,  so  called,  not  so  much  because  he  ««> 
the  first  herald  of  the  Gospol  in  Oermany,  U 
because  be  organized  its  church.  In  the  rein 
of  the  weak  Merovingians,  all  cfanrcb  regala- 
tions  had  gone  to  decay :  and  in  that  of  the 
earlier  Carlovingians,  the  chnrch  was  in  danger 
of  being  enslaved  by  the  bead  of  the  state:' 
against  this  B.  successfully  directed  his  eibrtii 
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la'dolng^ae,  he  leaned,  it  is  trne,  vpoa  th«  aid 
of  Rome ;  but  this  was  neoessary  under  existing; 
oiioamstaiiees.  Bonifitee  was  born  between  675- 
^,  »t  Eiiton,  near  Exeter,  and  edaoated  at  the 
monastwy  of  Exeter,  (Adescaneastre),  and  after- 
vnda  at  HwtofNhotacelle,  where  he  was  ordained 
l^sbyter.  About  this  time  he  sacoeeded  in  a 
aatter  of  importanee  to  the  British  charoh.  In 
•ommoa  wita  many  of  his  oountrymen,  he 
CtU  a  strone  desire  to  labor  aa  missionary.  He 
appears  to  nave  belonged  to  the  Roman  party 
in  England,  for  a  strict  obnrch  organization 
«M  a  leading  neoeesity  with  him.  He  first 
went  to  Frieuand.  In  71G,  he  crossed  with 
Bereral  brethren  from  London  to  Duerstede,  near 
Utrecht.  The  Frieslanders,  however,  were  in  fall 
inanrrection  acainst  the  Franks.  B.  therefore 
ntamed  in  we  autnran  of  717  to  England, 
vbeie  he  passed  the  winter.  At  Nhutsoelle,  he 
«M  diosen  abbot,  but  he  preferred  bis  mission- 
ary labors.  To  secure  greater  snooess  for  his 
seeond  tour,  be  obtained  leoommendations  fVom 
]^niel,  B.  of  Winchester;  then  visited  the 
Idngdom  of  the  Franks,  of  whose  influence  in 
-  (letman  affairs  his  former  ioomey  had  given  him 
B  high  opinion.  Near  the  end  of  the  autumn 
of  718  his  cbnrchly  tendency  led  him  to  Rome, 
where  be  spent  the  winter  in  preparing  himself 
ftt  his  work.  In  May,  719,  be  made  his  flmt 
miseionary  tear  from  Rome  to  East-Franoonia. 
Sen  he  found  the  former  Roman  nrovinoes 
already  thoroughlv  christianiied — Tnuringia, 
partiafly  so — whilst  from  Lower  Heesia  as  far 
as  Saxony  heathenism  prevailed.  .  Though 
Christianity  existed  in  Thuringia,  the  church 
was  decaying.  His  efforts  to  revive  it  being  un- 
aBCcesafal,  he  returned  to  Friesland.  Here  he 
labored  for  three  years  in  connection  with  Willi- 
brord,  declined  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  offered 
Um  by  the  latter,  turned  towards  eastern  Oer- 
laany,  founded  in  Upper  Hessia  the  monastery 
of  Amanabnrp,  and  converted  many  in  Lower 
Hewia.  Having  now  become  acquainted  with 
his  field,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  second  jour- 
ney to  Borne,  in  order  to  labor  in  Germany  with 
more  authority.  To  secure  the  support  of  the 
socnlar  mlers,  may  perhaps  have  induced  him 
to  make  this  ioomey  to  Rome  through  Franoonia 
and  Burgundy.  Gregory  II.,  in  723,  ordained 
S.  as  papal  missionaiy,  after  he  had  given  a 
written  o<mfession  of  his  faith,  and  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  This  was  the 
nsoal  oath  taken  by  those  provisional  bishops 
who  were  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Fbpe,  who  thus  proclaimed  himself  the  direct 
hetA  of  the  German  church.  But  this,  humanly 
msaking,  was  in  those  times  the  less  dangerous, 
B  not  the  only  wot  of  maintaining  the  church 
of  Germany;  and  the  correct  tact  of  B.  in 
diooeing  it,  is  therefore  deserving  of  all  praise. 
Kov.  30,  723,  he  was  ordained  by  Gregpry  as 
bishop.  Famished  with  reoom  mendations  mm 
the  Pope,  ho  now  visted  Charles  Martel,  who 
promised  his  protection,  and  famished  him 
widi  •  safe  oonaoct,  but  gave  himself  little  far- 
ther ooneern  about  him.  Cbaries  was  little 
iatsrested  in  afiidrs  of  the  oh  arch,  and  the  bish- 
ops of  Neustria  were  sot  precipitate  in  acknow- 
led^ng  their  subordination  to  Rome.  Disgusted 
iriu  wis  state  of  things,  B.  again  went  to 


Hessia,  where  he  deeply  impressed  the  heathen  ' 
mind  by  outtinedown,  near Geismar,  the  sacred 
oak  of  the  God  Tbor.  From  Hessia  he  proceeded 
again  to  Thnringia,  and  this  time  with  happier 
results.  Gregory  HI.,  therefore,  in  732,  re> 
warded  himwith  the  pallium.  But  still  B.  could 
not  succeed  in  introdncing  a  fixed  church  organi- 
zation, for  want  of  the  support  of  Charles  Martel. 
The  effort,  also,  by  the  aid  of  the  duke,  to 
introduce  such  an  organization  into  Bavaria, 
had  but  little  success.  B.  therefore,  in  738,  un- 
dertook  a  third  jonraey  to  Rome,  where  he 
remained  nearly  a  year.  In  739  ho  returned 
with  a  tetter  from  the  Pope  to  the  bishops  of 
Bavaria  and  Alemannia,  directing  them  to  bold 
a  synod ;  this  seems  not  to  have  taken  place. 
By  the  aid  of  the  duke  Odilo,  B.  at  last  gained' 
the  refractory  clergy  for  his  new  order,  and 
divided  Bavaria  into  four  bishoprics,  vis. :  Sale* 
burg,  Freisingen,  Ratisbon,  and  Paseau.  Oharles- 
Martel  died  in  741,  and  the  affairs  of  the  state 
took  a  turn  more  favorable  to  the  designs  of 
Boniface.  Upon  Pepin  the  Little  he  seems  never 
to  have  made  much  of  au  impression ;  but  his 
relation  seems  to  have  been  more  intimate  to 
Giarloman,  the  ruler  of  Austrasia,  who  always 
took  a  deeper  interest  in  the  oharch.  B.  atoncQ 
improved  these  more  favorable  anspioes  by 
erecting  four  new  bishoprics  for  East-Franoonia— 
Erfurt,  Wflrzburg,  Bnrabnrg,  and  Biohsta.dt. 
After  this  he  sought  the  aid  of  Oarloman  in  in> 
stituting  a  synod,  an  assembly,  according  to  the 
Franeonian  custom,  of  the  more  influential  olereT- 
and  laity,  under  the  authority  of  Carloman.  Tt' 
was  held  in  742,  at  an  unknown  place  in  Ana* 
trasia,  where  the  firstoutlines  of  aoburob-system 
were  drawn,  and  Oarloman  promised  on  the  part 
of  the  state  to  respect  the  possessions  of  the 
church,  and  restore  those  of  which  it  had  been 
unjustly  deprived.  In  743,  B.  held  a  synod  at 
Liftinae,  in  Hennegau.  His  influence  had  now 
become  such  that  be  could  enter  upon  negotia- 
tions with  Pepin  also,  for  introdncing  proper 
church  regnlanons  into  his  dominions.  But  in 
order  to  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  native 
clergy  should  renounce  their  old  British  prinoi* 
pies,  and  snbmit  to  the  Pope.  This  was  a 
difficult  matter ;  but  heretics  were  confined,  and 
three  bishops  consented  to  accept  the  pallium 
from  Rome.  But  achangeof  viewsmnstsoonhave 
taken  place,  since  the  heretics  were  again  set  free, 
and  only  the  B.  of  Bheims  accepted  the'pallium.' 
By  the  aid  of  Pepin,  however,  a  synod  was  held, 
in  744,  at  Soissons,  at  which  these  three  bishops 
were  made  archbishops,  and  the  heretic  Adalbert 
condemned.  In  745  a  general  synod  was  held 
for  Austrasia  and  Nenstria,  by  which  the  B.  of 
Mayence,  who  had  slain  the  murderer  of  his 
father,  and  been  guilty  of  other  unclerioal  acts, 
was  deposed.  Boniface  hoped  at  this  synod  that ' 
tbe  Franks  would  grant  Cologne  as  the  seat  of 
his  archbishopric ;  but  hewas  disappointed,  and 
Mayence  was  allotted  to  him :  nor  could  he  pre* 
vail  upon  the  synod  to  proceed  against  the 
heretics.  Of  these,  with  whom  B.  was  inces- 
santly  at  war,  there  were  especially  two,  Adal- 
bert  and  Clement.  Adalbert  seems  to  have  been 
a  fanatic,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  but  of 
such  influence  among  tbe  people  that  even  his 
hairs  and  nails  were  venerated.    Olement  seems 
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jnerely  to  hare  adhered  to  the  Old-British  church, 
'wished  to  preserve  his  liberty,  and  therefore 
seemed  to  B.  the  more  dangerous  opponont. 
Since  B.  could  not  succeed  against  the  men  on 
Fxankish  ground,  perhaps  because  Carloman 
protected  tbem,  he  prevailed  on  Pope  Zacharias 
to  hold  in  the  same  year  a  synod  at  Komo  against 
them,  irhere  they  were  condemned.  Though 
they  maintained  themselves  up  to  the  abdication 
of  Carloman,  747,  they  were  sacrificed  by  Pepin 
to  the  new  order. — The  tnanj  difficulties  with 
which  B.  had  to  contend  revived  bis  youthful 
yearning  for  a  monastic  life.  He  therefore 
founded,  through  his  disciple  Sturm,  the  monas- 
tery of  Fulda,  (742).  Ilere  he  annually  spent 
some  time  in  seclusion,  his  asceticism  exceeding 
even  the  rigor  of  the  rule  of  Benedict.  After 
the  retirement  of  Carloman,  nothing  is  known 
of  the  labors  of  B.  at  synods ;  he  even  requested 
the  Pope  to  send  to  them  another  commissary 
instead  of  him.  Contrary  to  the  view  generally 
received  up  to  recent  times,  Rettberg  has  shown 
that  B.  took  no  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Merovingians  and  the  elevation  of  Pepin,  but 
Mrhaps  even  opposed  it  He  seems  rather  to 
bave  reared  from  Pepin  a  renewal  of  that  con- 
dition of  the  church  which  existed  under  Charles 
Martel.  To  this,  or  something  similar,  he 
seems  to  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Pope 
through  Lul]^  Deriving  but  little  comfort 
under  such  onNiimstances  from  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  he  turned  with  the  greater 
fondness  to  the  work  of  missions.  He  trans- 
ferred his  archiepiscopal  dignity  to  Lullus, 
Erobably  in  754 ;  once  more  proceeded  with  the 
ktter  to  Thuringia,  and  after  this  undertook  his 
missionary  tour  to  Friealand.  The  death  of 
the  bishop  of  Utrecht  in  753,  and  not  his  own 
appointment  to  this  see,  seems  to  have  been  the 
immediate  occasion  of  this  journey,  for  it  was 
bis  duty  as  papal  legato  to  have  the  vacancy 
filled.  He  returned  once  more  to  Mayenoe,  and 
in  755  made  bis  journey  to  Friesland,  where,  at 
the  river  Borne,  near  Dokum,  he  was  murdered, 
with  fifty-two  companions,  by  a  mob  of  heathen 
Frieslanders.  His  corpse  was  brought  to  the 
monastery  of  Fulda. — B.  regarded  ChristianitT 
as  a  disoiplinai^  system.  His  numerous  appli- 
cations in  special  cases  to  Rome  and  England, 
some  of  which  appear  amusing,  show  the  fidel- 
ity with  which  he  watched  over  his  flock.  His 
fidelity  in  little  things  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish great  things ;  and  we  join  with  GfrSrer  in 
saying :  "  Blessed  from  generation  to  generation, 
be  the  name  of  Winfried,  the  Anglo-Saxon." 

The  works  ascribed  to  B.,  only  the  smaller 
portions  of  which  survive  and  are  genuine,  are ; 
C<mtra.  haeret:  Pro  reb.  eccL;  De fid.  unit.; 
iMtU.  aynod, ;  De  suU  in  Germ.  lab.  ad  Mhdb. 
reg.;  Be  tuafid.,  docir.  et  rel. ;  De  viri.  et  vitiis; 
Ihittolae,  first  ed.  by  Sbbraeics,  Moff.,  1605, 
lo29,  afterwards  by  Wukdtwein,  ibtd.,  1790, 
genuine  and  valuable ;  a  lat.  grammar  ed.  by 
Angela  Mojo  in  classic,  auct.  edit.  T.  VII, ;  Fit. 
B.  Liviniepisc.  Poeniieniiale.Sermones,  gsnuiae, 
in  Marterre  et  Durandus,  coUed.  antplisa.  T.  IX. ; 
fragmente  of  a  poem,  called  AenignuUa  in  the 
Biogr.  Brit,  of  Wright,  Lond.  18^,  and  in  the 
complete  works  of  B.  by  Qilks,  Lond.,  1842,  2 
vols.    The  earliest  biography  is  that  of  Willi- 


bald,  newly  published  in  Pebtz,  Mmumeidd,  YL,'. 
p.  333  ;  in  this  also  the  biography  by  OtUo,  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Jno.  Litznh,  Hiii.  SL  ■ 
Bon.,  Hildeth.,  1602 ;  J.  F.  Chk.  Scbkiot,  Beitr.. 
sur  K.-O.  des  M.-Alt.,  Thl.,  1, 1796;  J.  F.  Chi.; 
LOffler,  Bonif.,  Gotha,  1812 ;  Skitr's  Bonif.,: 
in.,  Maim,  1845,  a  Bomish  work,  and  to  be' 
used  with  caution.  Also,  Gfr6rer,  K.-GeMh.,: 
Bd.  3,  Abth.  1 ;  especially,  Bettberg,  K.-0e8ch.: 
Deutechlands.,  Bd.  1,  Gott.,  1846. 

W.  Elosb.— £«tii«dte. 
Bonifitoe  I.-IX. — ^L.  Roman  bishop  from  418! 
to  Sept  4, 422,  successor  of  Zosimns,  was  zetlooS' 
in  extending  the  authority  of  the  papal  chur.- 
In  East-Illyria,  which,  since  the  prevalence  of 
Arianism  in  the  East,  had  been  ecclesiastically 
connected  with  Rome,  and  continued  thus,  eveo' 
after  379,  when  it  was  joined  politically  to  fte 
eastern  empire,  dowu  to  the  eighth  century,  the 
Roman  bishops  had  appointed,  as  early  as  ths' 
fourth  century,  the  bishop  of  Thessaloniea  w 
their  vicar,  with  extensivepowers  over  the  other 
bishops  of  the  province.  These  latter,  not  bang 
disposed  to  yield  to  an  authority  arrogated  bya 
foreign  bishop,  were  admonished  by  B.  to  obedi- 
ence in  several  letters  written  already  in  the  tns: 
papal  spirit  He  also  defeated  an  effort  made 
by  these  bishops  to  be  connected  with  Congtan* 
tinople.  (See  Constant,  Ep,  R.  Pontif.  a  8. 
Clem.  um.  ad  Innoc.  III.,  T.  1.,  the  letters  of  B.' 
I.).  In  Gaul  also  B.  adjusted  the  difficuldei 
arising  from  the  appointment  by  Zosimos  of 
Patroclus,  bishop  of  Aries,  as  his  vicar  with 
metropolitan  authority  in  the  sees  of  t)ie  metro*: 
politans  of  Vienna,  Narbonne,  and  Massilia,  by 
which  the  latter  felt  themselves  asgrieved.  (£p,.° 
12, 1.  c).  TiLLEMONT,  Jftm.,  eta.  XII.,  385,  etc.,- 
QiisELSR,  Eccl.  H.  His  anniversary  is  the  25th 
of  Oct. — ^n,,  a  Goth,  and  elected  under  the  infin-' 
ence  of  the  Ostrogoth  king,  had  for  a  short  time 
a  rival  pope  in  Dioscurus.  To  cutoff  the  royaliii<; 
flnence  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  he  appointed, 
in  531,  his  successor,  but  had  to  retract  this  step 
at  the  command  of  Atbalario.  Manso,  Qeseh. 
des  Ost-Goth.  Reich,  in  It,  1824.  Walch,  Entw.: 
einer  vollst  Hist  der  P.  &o. — ^lU.,  from  Feb. 
15,  to  Nov.  12,  606,  gained  as  ambassador  to 
Constentinople  the  friendship  of  Phocas,  sndu 
pope  continued  to  flatter  this  assassin  of  Mann- 
tins,  Phocas,  in  return,  declared  the  Romaa 
Church  the  head  of  all  churches.  Anastasiuv 
Lebensbeschr.  der  Pap.  o.  67;MnRAT.  Sen.  HI, 
1  ;Ge8ch.  von  It,  bg  the  same.  J.  M.  Loreid^: 
(Exam.  deer.  Phoe.  de  prim.  Rom.  Pomi.  ArgeA^ 
1790),  doubte  the  account  of  Anastasins.  Mchat. 
Gesoh.vonItIV.,29,ete.  Giesbler.— IV.,  608- 
615,  continued  this  friendly  relation  to  Pbocst, 
who  gave  him  the  Pantheon  (/St.  Maria  RciwnM), 
which  he  changed  into  a  church  (see  AUrSairdi\, 
Wabnetsied,  de  gest.  Longob.  in  Murat.  Scrr., 
places  this  grant  under  B.  III.  His  anDiverssry 
18  the  25th  of  May.— V,,  619-625,  turned  his  »»• 
tention  to  the  English  Church,  then  beginniM. 
to  flourish.  Anastasids,  in  Jfvrai.  Scrr.UUU' 
135,  w.,  Xansi,  X.,  649  sqq.— VI,  elected  (8971 
by  a  faction  at  Rome,  when,  in  tiie  decline  of 
the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  the  popes  weremers- 
creatures  of  hostile  Roman  grandees.  He  reigned, 
only  fifteen  days.  Murat.  Scrr.  r.  itall.  III.,  2^ 
317,  «22.— VIL,  elevated,  in  974>  by  the  parrot  ' 
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Ormoentlas  to  raoceed  Benedict  VI.,  in  wliose 
Msassiiwtion  he  was  probably  implicated,  was 
expelled  from  Rome  in  the  same  year,  and  fled 
'with  the  wealth  of  St.  Peter's  to  Constantinople. 
In  984  he  returned  and  murdered  John  XIV., 
Imtdied  soon  after.  Bover'a  Hist,  of  the  P. — 
Vlil.,  when  yet  Cardinal  Benedict  Cajetan,  had 
lieen  employed  by  his  predecessors  on  account 
of  bis  diplomatic  skill  and  legal  attainments  in 
various  important  embassies.  He  induced  his 
immediate  predecessor,  Coelestin  V.  (see  Art.) 
to  abdicate,  and  after  his  own  elevation,  Deo. 
24,  1294,  rewarded  him  with  incarceration  for 
life.  Like  Coelestin,  be  was  indebted  for  his 
election  to  the  King  of  Naples,  whom  he  had 
gained  by  promises ;  but,  nnlike  him,  be  immedi- 
ately after  his  election  asserted  his  independence 
Sr  remoTing  his  court  from  Naples  to  Rome. 
is  admiatration  of  the  papacy  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  epochs  in  its  history;  for 
whilst  he  sought  to  raise  it  to  the  summit  of  its 
power,  and  to  crown  the  work  so  successfully 
advanced  by  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  he 
inflicted  upon  it  a  wound  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered.  He  has  therefore  been  called 
the  last  of  the  popes,  as  Brutus  and  Cassins 
have  been  called  the  last  of  the  Romans.  He 
began  bis  reign  under  circumstances  which 
everywhere  called  for  acts  of  papal  authority, 
and  which  he  tried  to  improve,  but  only  with 
partial  sncoess.  In  Italy  faction  raged  as  fiercely 
BS  ever.  Venice  was  at  war  with  Genoa,  Pisa 
with  Florence.  The  state  of  the  church  was 
distracted  by  contending  nobles:  Matteo  Visconti 
in  bloody  fend  with  several  towns  in  Lombardy, 
which  he  sought  to  bring  into  subjection :  Sicily, 
ever  since  the  Sicilian  vespers,  separated  from 
France,  and  therefore  at  enmity  with  the  French 
Naples:  Frederick  of  Sicily,  at  variance  with 
bis  brother,  the  King  of  Arragon  :  in  Germany, 
after  the  death  of  Rudolph  of  flapsburg  in  1291, 
the  far  less  powerful  Adolphns  of  Nassau,  was 
elected  to  the  empire,  but  was  menaced  by  his 
powerful  rival,  Albert  of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolph : 
England,  under  Edward  I.,  since  1283,  at  war 
wHb  Sootland,  and  a  more  serious  feud  between 
England  and  France,  nnder  Philip  IV.,  about  to 
Ireak  out:  Adolphus  of  Germany,  and  Guide, 
«)unt  of  Flanders,  the  powerful  vassal  of  Philip, 
leagued  with  England ;  Sootland  and  Albert  of 
Austria  with  France.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  when  B.  ascended  the  papal  chair.  The 
contending  factions  of  northern  Italy  each  courted 
bis  favor ;  he  interfered  by  commanding  peace 
or  a  truce.  The  Colonna  at  Rome  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  virtual  deposition  of  Coelestin ; 
two  members  of  the  family  were  cardinals,  and 
denied  the  legality  of  B.'s  election  :  the  latter, 
in  1297,  eiected  them  from  the  college  and  con- 
^Hcated  their  possessions:  against  the  family 
itself  a  kind  or  crusade  was  undertaken ;  their 
eastles  and  Praeneste,  their  city,  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Frederick  of  Arragon  was  commanded 
to  lay  aside  the  title  of  King  of  Sioilv  and  to 
evacuate  the  island,  and  all,  "omniota  quot 
Petri  clava  et  poUstas  romanae  ledis  adttringit," 
were  forbidden  to  aid  him  in  any  manner.  Most 
pregnant  in  its  consequences  for  B.  and  the 
papacy,  was  his  interference  in  the  Anglo-French 
war.    First  he  tried  to  prevent  the  emperor 


from  engaging  in  it.  An  embassy  crossed  th«^ 
Alps,  by  whion  the  pope  spoke  as  father  and 
friend  to  the  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  fop- 
bade  the  spiritual  electors  from  rendering  the ' 
least  assistance,  if  the  emperor  should  still  en- : 
gage  in  the  war,  for  which  contingency  he' 
formally  absolved  them  from  their  feudal  alle- 
giance to  him.  Adolphus  really  withdrew  from 
the  league  with  England,  content  with  pocketing 
the  English  subsidy  of  30,000  marks  silver.  His 
success  emboldened  B.  to  a  further  step.  In  1295, 
he  sent  two  legates  to  the  contending  kings,  com- 
manding them,  with  threats,  to  cease  hostilities. 
At  the  same  time  he  reproved  the  King  of  France 
for  his  injustice  to  Guido  of  Flanders,  in  carry- 
ing off  his  daughter  in  order  to  prevent  her 
marriage  vrith  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  hinted 
that  he  would  soon  be  called  to  an  account. 
Philip  IV.,  defiant,  utterly  worldly  and  reckless, 
who  wished  to  be  a  Frenchman  and  king  of  the 
French,  nothing  else,  in  whom  the  idea  of  the 
state  and  the  crown  was  supreme,  could  not  un- 
derstand such  language.  He  replied,  that  he 
could  not  comprehend  of  what  concern  his  war' 
with  England  was  to  the  Pope,  ^nd  how  the 
latter  (who  in  the  meantime  had  proclaimed  a 
truce  on  his  own  responsibilitv)  could  interfere 
by  his  commands.  In  his  afiair  with  his  vassal, 
Guido,  he  had,  at  any  rate,  nothing  to  say.  B, 
endeavored  to  convince  the  king  that  the  pope-' 
could  not  be  disregarded.  In  order  to  meet  bis 
expenses  in  the  war  with  England,  Philip  bad 
exacted  heavy  contributions  from  his  clergy: 
B.  now  forbade  them  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, to  render  any  extraordinary '  contri-' 
bution  to  the  government  without  the  consent  of 
the  holy  chair.  Philip  retaliated  in  the  same  year 
by  strictly  forbidding  the  exportation  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, eto.  Threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  consi- 
derablerevenuefromFrance;  disconcerted  by  the. 
bold  language  of  the  king  (who  hinted  that  the 
church  consisted  not  merelv  of  the  clergy,  but 
the  laity  also ;  and  that  to  the  favor  of  the  laity,' 
t.  e.,  the  princes,  the  clergy  owed  their  present 
privileges) ;  urged  by  the  French  clergy  itself, 
with  Pet  Barbet,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  at  their 
head,  to  conciliatory  measures,  B.  not  onlv 
allowed  the  clergy  to  pa^  the  tribute  demanded, 
but  in  an  "interpretation,"  sent  to  the  king, 
made  great  concessions,  granted  the  tithes  of  the 
revenues  of  the  French  clergv  for  three  years,  and 
the  canonization  of  Louis  IX.,  and  encouraged 
Philip  to  hope  that  his  brother,  Charles  of 
Volois,  would  become  emperor.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  reconciliation  would  be  complete.  Philip, 
too,  withdrew  his  prohibition,  sent  to  Rome  the' 
moneys  destined  tor  it,  and  declared  himself 
willing,  with  the  other  belligerants,  to  submit  the 
quarrel  to  the  decision  of  the  pope  "  as  a  private 
person,  or  Bened.  Cajetan."  But  this  last  point 
gave  rise  to  a  serious  renewal  of  the  difficulty. 
The  decision  of  B.  followed  in  the  same  year, 
1298,  but  was  published  in  form  of  a  bull.  This 

'  The  ball,  which  in  fitot  is  onl7  the  renewal  of  a 
deoree  of  the  4th.  Lat  oonnoil  nnder  Innoo.  III.,  In- 
tende  only  each.  WaUkCViMi'L.  Entw.,  etc.,  p.  300), 
and  Sthlb—er-Kritgk.  VHX.,  p.  S  (as  Philip  al>o,  per- 
haps designedly)  wrongly  interpret  it,  inoladiog  also  the 
customary  tributes  of  the  clergy.  The  correct  view  is 
given  in  Plank,  Gesch.  d.  Qea.  Vert  V.,  S9;  GimtUr, 
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enror  of  fomt,  bat  sttll  more  the  ball  itnelf, 
which,  because  B.  had  decided  accordini^  to  his 
conTietion,  and,  according  to  right  and  jaatice, 
was  againat  Philip  in  the  moet  important  points, 
rekinSed  his  anger.  The  negotiations  for  peooe 
on  the  basis  of  the  papal  decision  failed ;  the 
ball  was  borned  at  the  French  court ;  near  the 
end  of  the  year  Philip  invaded  Flanders,  and 
led  the  Count  with  his  two  sons  into  perpetual 
captivity,  and,  what  perhaps  most  embittered 
the  Pope,  graciously  received  Stephen  and 
Sciarra  Colonno,  who  had  escaped  the  war  of 
extermination  waged  by  B.  against  their  family. 
After  this  B.  forgot  his  usual  prudence  and 
moderation.  In  1301  he  demanded  of  Philip 
the  release  of  Guide ;  but  as  legate  for  this  pur- 
pose he  employed,  evidently  to  ezosperato  the 
King,  Bernard  of  Saisset,  newly  appointed  bishop 
of  Pamiers,  whom  Philip  bated,  and  who  also 
discharged  bis  commission  with  such  insolence, 
that  Philip  dismissed  him,  but  soon  after  had 
him  taken  prisoner,  charged  with  high  treason. 
Hereupon,  Deo.  5, 1301,  B.  retracted  all  his  con- 
cessions, portrayed  to  the  king,  in  the  bull 
AuicuUa  JUi,  his  faults  and  aote  of  violence  in 
the  severest  terms,  and  summoned  all  the  French 
prelates  to  a  council  at  Rome,  Nov.  1,  1302,  to 
consult  on  the  removal  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical abuses  in  France.  Of  the  king  he  required 
nnconditional  submission  to  the  pope,  as  ap- 
pointed of  Ood  as  judge  of  the  living  and  dead, 
and  placed  over  the  nations  and  kingdoms,  (Jer. 
1, 10) ;  and  he  declared  every  one  a  heretic  who 
did  not  believe  that  the  king_  was  snbjeot  to  the 
pope  in  secalar  as  well  as  spiritaal  affairs.  The 
king  answered  in  the  following  celebrated  and 
remarkable  defiance :  "  Pkilipput  D.  O.  Franco- 
rum  rac  Bonifacio  <e  garmH  pro  tummo  Pontifict 
tcAuiem  modKam  «eu  rmUoM.  Seiat  maxima  tua 
fatuiUu,  i»  Umporalibtu  not  alieui  non  tubetae ; 
teeUtiarwa  ac  praebendarum  vaeantium  eoUa- 
tionem  ad  Not  jure  rtgio  pertinere;  fructut 
earum  nottrotfactre :  eoUcUianet  a  nobit  haetenut 
factai  el  in  potUrum  faoimdat  fore  validat  in 
praeieritum  et  futurum;  et  taprum  poatettoret 
contra  omnet  mrUiter  not  tueri:  teeut  arUem  cre- 
dentxs  fatuos  et  demeiUet  reputamut.  Datum 
Paritiu."  The  king  did  not  stop  with  this ;  but 
whilst  Flotte  and  Nogaret  were  proving  the  pre- 
tensions of  tiie  pope  to  be  a  le|^  nullity,  he 
sought  more  and  more  to  make  his  cause,  as  it 
leafly  was,  a  national  one,  and  assembled,  April 
10, 1302,  the  nobles,  clergy  and  burgesses,  the 
Siatt  ghUraux,  at  Paris.  The  three  estetes 
being  separately  interrogated,  declared  unani- 
mously that  the  king  held  his  power  in  fief  to  no 
one,  and  that  therefore  in  secular  matters  he  was 
subject  to  no  one  but  Ood ;  which  declaration 
was  sent  to  the  pope  in  three  separate  and  not 
very  courteous  letters.  The  bishops  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  visit  the  synod  of  Rome.  Thus 
the  pope  was  compelled  to  content  himself 
for  toe  time  with  an  open  consistory,  in  which 
the  a£Eurs  of  France  were  debated  in  the  pre- 
tence of  the  French  ambassadors.  The  pope 
declared  it  a  misconception  to  make  him  say 
that  the  king  held  his  kingdom  in  fief  from 
lum,  but  still  insisted  that  the  king  was  respon- 
sible to  him  for  all  his  acts :  and  though  he  was 
willing  even  now  to  treat  him  with  kindness, 


yet  if  Philip  would  not  humble  himself,  he 
would  depose  him  siciU  vnum  gareionem.  The 
opinion,  moreover,  that  the  secular  power  was 
not  subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  led  to  a  Hani- 
chaean  dnalism.  These  thonghte  weresanetioned 
by  the  ball  Vham  tanelam  of  Nov.  18,  ISOtS; 
which  states  in  form  and  tries  to  substantiate 
the  pretensions,  not  since  retracted  by  the  papal- 
church :  One  Catholic  Church  under  one  oead, 
the  pope,  as  vicegerent  of  Christ  and  successor 
of_  Peter;  at  bis  command  two  swords,  ths 
spiritual  and  the  secular ;  the  one  to  be  used  ab 
eccletia  and  in  the  hands  of  the  priest ;  ths  otbec 
pro  eecUtia  in  the  hands  of  kings  and  soldiers, 
ted  ad  mdtim  et  patientian  taeerdoH*.  For  the 
one  sword  must  oe  sul^ect  to  the  other  (Rom. 
13: 1):  bat  the  higher  is  the  spiritual  (Jer.  1: 
19).  The  secular  power  is  judged  by  the  spuit- 
ual,  the  latter  by  no  one  (1  Cor.  2 :  15).  Sabo^ 
dination  to  the  Roman  bishop  is  therefore 
indispensable  to  salvation. — As  Philip  renewed 
his  prohibition,  and  Nogaret,  in  1303,  wose  »$■ 
formal  accuser  of  the  pope  before  the  Council  of 
State  at  Paris,  B.  advanced  another  step  towards 
a  recon<uliation,  by  sending  Cardinal  Le  Moine, 
who  stood  high  in  fovor  with  Philip,  with  prch 
poeals,  which,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature, 
as  to  be  refused.  The  ezcommanication  of 
Philip  followed,  April  13, 1303.  His  sntnects 
were  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  ana  the 
emperor  was  invited  to  take  possession  of  the 
vacant  throne  of  France — an  honor  which  was 
declined.  Philip  concluded  a  pence  with  Edward, 
May  20, 1303,  and  appealed  also  more  strongly  to 
bis  people.  In  June,  he  once  more  assembled 
the  estates :  four  of  the  highest  barons  appeared, 
as  accusers  of  the  pope,  and  tried  to  prove  that 
he  was  a  common  criminal  and  a  heretic 
They  appealed  also  to  a  general  council,  in  which 
all  tiie  estates  and  corporations  joined.  Nogaret 
went  to  Italy  to  convey  these  resolutions  to  the 
pope :  but  that  something  more  was  had  in  view, 
18  evident  from  the  fact  that  Sciarra  Colonna, 
the  deadly  enemy  of  the  pope,  was  sent  with 
him.  The  two,  having  gathered  a  band  of  the 
maloontents  of  Italy,  took  the  pope  prisoner  st 
Anagni,  Sept.  7.  After  three  days  be  was 
rescued  by  the  inhabitente  of  Anagni,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  was  protected  in  the 
Vatican  by  the  Orsini,  but  died  Oct.  11,  ISaS,  in 
a  delirium  brought  on  by  his  violent  agitstioa. 
His  cotemporaries  characterized  his  reign  by 
saying,  "  IntratrU  xii  vulpet,  regnamt  ui  leo,  mor- 
tttus  est  ticut  canit."  In  forming  a  judgment 
on  this  great  conflict  it  would  be  unjust  to  d^ 
cide  wholly  in  favor  of  Philip.  He  was  certainly 
superior  to  B.  in  prudence,  and  he  opposed  tb< 

Eassionate  course  of  B.  with  measured  caution; 
ut  he  was  nevertheless  an  arbitrary  and  irre- 
ligious prince.  (Ranke,  Fr.  Hist.,  I,  47).  B., 
on  the  other  hand,  defended  the  rights  of  the 
popes,  which,  though  founded  in  violence,  frsnd, 
and  deception,  had  nevertbelees  become  an 
existing  fact,  and  wero  generally  recognised  by 
Christendom.  The  consequence  of  this  strnggM 
for  France  and  England,  was  the  increased  ii»- 
portance  of  the  representative  system,  and  that 
elevation  of  the  national  spirit,  which  has  helped 
to  shape  their  more  recent  history.  Its  oonie- 
quence  for  the  papacy,  was  the  prolonged  de- 
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"pendenM  of  the  latter  upon  Fratiee  (sm 
Avignon),  aa  also  the  gradual  loss  of  the  chann 
which  it  bad  exercised  so  long  over  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  "  The  secret  of  refasing  the 
inetensions  of  the  j>opes,  had  been  known  to 
tlie  kings ;  the  universal  sovereignty  of  the 
Idersrchy  was  broken."  (Hase). — B.  is  also 
celebrated  as  the  ori^nator  of  the  year  of  Jubi- 
lee, the  first  of  which  he  appointed  in  1300. 
See   Ptolui.  Luc.  hiat.  ecd.  in  Murat.  Scrr, 


XL,  p.  1218,  sqq. ;  Birnh.  Guido,  in  Murat. 
HI.,  1,  670,  sqq. ;  Amalric  Aua.  in  eod.  III., 
2,  436,  sqq.  {PUrre  du  FUy)  hist,  du  dif.  de 
Phil,  le  bel  «t  de  Bonif.  VIII.,  Par.,  1655,  fol. ; 
A.  Bailut,  hist,  des  d^m^l.  dee  P.  Bon.  av. 
Ph.  Par.  1718,  12mo. :  Bdlaius,  Hist.  Univ. 
Par.  IV. ;  Qosius ;  Planck;  Guizot,  coure  de 
Thist.  mod.,  voL  5,  Schlosser^Kriegk.  B.  VIL,  u. 
YIII.  Alm>ATt,BenediatXJ.  IZ. opposed, Nov. 
2, 1390,  after  the  death  of  Urban  VI.,  to  Clement 
V.  The  tvre  popes  excommunicated  each  other 
snd  their  adherents  (Italy,  Germany,  Hungary, 
En^and  and  Poland  held  to  B.,  and  France 
iriu  its  allies  held  to  CI.).  B.,  however,  was  not 
nfe  among  his  own  Romans,  and  therefore  re- 
moved his  court  to  Perugia,  and,  in  1393,  to 
AsrisL  He  prevented  the  healing  of  the  schism 
by  refusing  to  abdicate.  See  Clement  VIL,  Bene- 
dict XIII.  He  died  Oct  1, 1404.  The  whole 
aim  of  his  pontificate  was  money ;  henoe  the 
papal  exactions  in  Germany  and  England,  al- 
ready almost  insupportable,  became  still  worse. 
His  greedy  legates  swarmed  in  these  countries, 
and  obtained  their  most  lucrative  preferments. 
The  annats  (see  Art.),  which  had  heretofore 
been  occasional,  were  now  made  permanent. 
The  rate  of  income  was  also  fixed  at  ten  times 
u  much  aa  ever  before  (Planck  ;  Mdkat.  iSbr. 
III.,  1,  831,  sqq.)  The  year  1400  he  proclaimed 
•  Jubilee,  though  Urban  VI.  had  proclaimed 
<me  in  1390.  See  Matthaiits  of  Cracow,  <fe 
tqualor.  evriae  n>m.  in  Waujb,  Monum.  med. 
aevi,  I.,  1,  sqq.  H.  P. — Reinecke. 

Boni  homines. — Thus  were  called,  1),  the 
monks  of  Grammont;  2),  the  Jfinimt;  3),  Por> 
tnguese  canons ;  4),  English  Saekbrethren ;  5), 
Calkari  and  Waldense»  (see  respective  Artsj). 

BonosiU  and  (he  Bomnant. — Bonosus,  B.  of 
Sardioa  in  lUyria  (350-400),  held  the  opinion 
of  Helvidius,  tiiat  Mary  was  the  mother  of  other 
obildren  besides  Jesus;  for  this  view  be  was 
Mcnsed  at  the  Synod  of  Capua  (391).  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  bishops  of  Illyria, 
who  deposed  him.  But  B.  refusing  to  vield,  the 
Boman  bishop,  Siricius,  was  appealed  to,  who 
r^eeted  the  opinion,  but  declinea  further  inter- 
ference. Soon  after  this  B.  died.  He  was  sub- 
sequently also  charged  with  denying  Christ's 
divwity,  but  unjustly,  as  even  Wetzer  and  Welie 
aokttowledge.  The  followers  of  B.,  however, 
yfbo  eontinned  to  exist  nntil  the  7th  cent,  seem 
to  have  embraced  Arian  and  Photinian  errors. 
(See  Waldi,  Hist.  d.  Ketzereien,  3.Th.). 

HiRzoo.* 

Books. — (See  Devotional  B.;  Centorthip.) 

Boos.  Martin. — The  Romish  Church  having 
tetainea,  with  all  its  errors,  the  great  Evangeli- 
cal doctrines  as  represented  in  &e  Ecumenical 
Symbols,  has  not  nnfreqnently  been  agitated 
mth  the  stragglings  of  Evangelical  life.    The 


Jansenist  contaoversies  prove  that,  though  the 
Romish  Church  seeks  to  repress  the  freedom  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  it  cannot  annihilate  the  Evan* 
plical  principle.  The  Conrt  clearly  perceiv- 
ing that,  if  Fenelon's  wish  was  granted,  vis.  i  to 
allow  free  sco[>e  in  the  sphere  of  contemplative 
theology,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
would,  of  necessity,  enter  the  department  of 
dogmatics  and  church-government,  an  anatbems 
was  pronounced  against  the  suspicious  proposi- 
tions of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  thus 
agMn  in  the  Romish  communion,  as  regards 
justification  by  faith,  there  reigned  that  mirum 
silentium  found  in  the22dArt.  of  the  Angus- 
tana.  In  the  last  half  of  the  preceding  century 
tiie  University  of  Dillingen  in  Bavaria  became 
the  seat  of  a  new  Evangelical  movement.  As 
the  raee  for  controversy  gradually  abated,  even 
Romish  theologians  of  tba  better  sort  acquired 
a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  wri- 
tings of  Protestants  of  this  period.  Of  the  Dil- 
ligen  school  Martin  Boo*  is  the  first  member 
worthy  of  mention.  He  was  bom  Deo.  25, 1762, 
at  Hnttenried,  on  the  border  of  Bavaria  and 
Upper  Suabia — the  fourteenth  of  sixteen  chil- 
dren. At  the  expiration  of  four  years  his  father, 
who  was  a  farmer  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
mother  having  died  during  an  epidemic,  his 
oldest  sister,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  car- 
ried him  on  her  back  to  Augsburg,  to  place  him 
under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle  Kogel,  a  member 
of  the  ecclesiastical  council.  Tired  of  her  jour- 
ney, when  near  the  city  she  threw  him  into  a 
cornfield,  but  took  him  away  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  tiie  afternoon.  Sent  to  school  from 
his  eighth  year,  his  diligent  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  prayer  and  study  induced  Lis  uncle, 
who  at  first  thought  of  putting  him  to  the  trade 
of  shoemaking,  to  allow  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  theology.  Having  secretly  studied  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  be  finished  his  academical 
career  with  the  ex-Jesuits  in  Augsburg,  who,  on 
the  ground  that  the  University  of  Dillingen 
aimed  to  destroy  the  religions  principles  of  the 
young,  resisted  the  command  of  his  uncle,  who 
desired  him  to  go  there.  His  uncle  prevailed, 
and  Boos  studied  theology  four  years  under  the 
tuition  of  Sailer,  Zimmer,  and  Weber,  Hav- 
ing sustained  a  brilliant  examen  and  read  his 
first  mass,  his  uncle,  now  70  years  old,  oele- 
brated  this  event  bv  a  target-shooting  of  three 
day's  duration.  Toe  young  priest,  whom  the 
Lord  had  visited  when  yet  a  student,  was,  no 
doubt,  little  pleased  with  this  new  honor.  He 
thus  describes  his  own  experience :  "  I  took  ex- 
ceeding ^at  pains  (a  fool  speaks)  to  lead  a  re- 
ligious life.  For  years,  even  in  the  cold  winter, 
I  slept  on  the  cold  floor,  whilst  my  bed  stood  be- 
side me ;  I  flagellated  myself  till  the  blood  came, 
and  worried  my  body  with  hair-oloth  garments.  I 
suffered  hunger  and  gave  my  bread  to  uie  poor,  my 
leisure  hours  I  passed  in  the  cathedral  vault,  I 
confessed  and  communed  every  eighth  dav.  In 
short,  so  great  was  my  piety,  that  the  ex-Jesuits 
and  students  unanimously  nominated  me  Pre- 
fect of  the  congregation.  I  wished  to  live  ^por 
force  ex  honi*  operwu,  et  ex  bonit  moribus  meu. 
But  Mr.  Prefect,  with  all  his  holiness,  became 
more  and  more  the  slave  of  self,  and  withal  was 
melancholy,  serupuloos,  and  faint-hearted.   Tbe 
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holj  one  in  hla  heart  ever  exclaimed,  "Infelix  ego 
homo!  Quit  me  liberabUt"  and  no  man  replied, 
"GrtUia  Domini  nostri  Jetu  Chriati."  No  one 
administered  the  remedy:  "■Jtutxu  ex  fide  vivit." 

."And  when  this  medicine  had  been  given  and  I 
became  better,  the  whole  world  with  its  learn- 
ing and  spiritaal  influence  tormented  me,  and 
wished  me  to  believe  that  I  had  swallowed  poi- 

.8on,  expectorated  poison,  and  poisoned  every- 
thing near  me,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
bang  me,  to  drown  me,  to  imprison  me,  to  burn 
Ue,  &o.  I  know  no  one  more  miserable  than 
myself,  and  yet  I — poor  fellow — am  feared  and 

.  opposed  by  the  world.  Thoagh  exceedingly 
anxious  to  be  quiet,  unknown,  and  unhonored, 
IDT  name  spread  over  the  East  and  the  West. 

:  This  mach  about  my  life.  After  my  death,  tell 
the  world  for  me:  I  congratnlate  yon,  and  did 
not  wish  to  give  you  any  other  medicine  than 

'-  this, '  Thai  the  Jtut  thaU  live  by  faith.' "    Jnstifi- 

.  cation  by  grace — this  was  now  the  key  to  his 
whole  life.  He  declared  to  the  congregation 
that  there  was  neither  ground  nor  certainty  of 
salvation  in  all  its  works,  such  as  fasting,  pil- 

.  grimages,  confessions,  communions.  Peace  can 
only  he  obtained  as  they  apprehend  by  faith, 
Chriet  for  U3,  i.  e.,  tht  preciotu  merit  ofJeaus 
Christ,  and  are  willing  to  be  saved  through  His 
righteousness,  His  holy  life  and  death.  Forth 
from  Christ  for  us  must  spring  Christ  in  us,  and 
fi^om  faith  its  holy  fruits.    Glorious  results  fol- 

.  lowed  such  preaching.  Boos  was  a  bright  light, 
whose  influence  went  far  before  the  bounds  of 
his  own  immediate  circle.  Though  in  the  Ro- 
mish Church  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  yet 
maintained  affectionate  intercourse  with  the 
Dvangelieal  party,  and  frequently  corresponded 
with  Its  members.    As  was  to  have  been  ex- 

.  pected,  the  strictly  Romish  party  opposed  him, 
and  the  neighboring  clergy  declaimed  against 
him  as  a  heretic.  The  seizure  of  his  papers, 
trials,  imprisonment,  and  suspension  from  his 
office,  followed  in  quick  succession.  As  a 
homeless  outcast,  he  sometimes  wandered  up 
and  down  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  this 
opposition,  he  was  not  silent,  but  vigorously 
4eiended  himself  by  citations  from  the  Bible, 
from  Augustine,  and  the  better  portions  of 
the  Trideutine  Canons,  and  showed  that  all 
his  deviations  from  the  practice  of  dead  works 
were  in  accordance  witn  the  Catholic  faith. 
Bis  character  was  blameless.  But  persecution 
drove  him  to  Bavaria  where  he  became  Canon 
at  five  different  places.  In  1799  he  left  Augs- 
burg, sailed  on  a  raft  to  the  Danube,  and 
put  himself  at  the  disposition  of  Bishop  Oali 
of  Linz,  in  Austria,  who  gave  him  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  appointed  him  Assistant  at  Leon- 
ding,  and  afterwards  at  Waldneukirohen.  From 
thence,  at  the  request  of  priest  Bertgen,  a  friend 
of  the  Bishop,  he  removed  to  the  chapel  in  his 

Strish,  Peyerbaoh.  On  the  recommendation  of 
ertgen,  1806,  he  became  preacher  in  OaJlnen- 
kirchen,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Linz.  From 
1799  to  1810  Boos  had  peace  and  happiness. 
He  preached  as  before,  and  enemies  rose  up 
against  him,  but  fear  of  the  bishop  kept  them 
in  check.  Qall  died  in  1807,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  weak  Sigismnnd  v.  Hohenwarth.  Bert- 
gen, who,  in  the  course  of  time,  bemune  ffheo- 1 


logian  to  the  Cathedral,  and  a  member  of  On 
coverment  council,  still  lived.  He  defended 
Boos,  and  settled  to  his  advantage  a  com* 
plaint  which  had  been  brought  against  him  is 
the  year  1810.  With  his  death,  1812,  broka 
out  with  increased  fury  the  war  ag^nst  him, 
the  prime  mover  of  which  was  a  neighboring 
ecclesiastic,  who  lusted  after  his  rich  parish. 
The  accusation  was  carried  from  Linz  toViemia, 
and  laid  before  the  imperial  court.  Sailer,  of 
Bavaria,  shielded  Boos,  and  gave  expression  to 
the  following  opinion conoerning  him;  "I  enter 
this  day  (18II),  my  sixtieth  year,  and  woold 
tremble  to  appear  before  the  jndgment«eat  of 
Qod,  did  I  not  declare  before  my  death,  that 
the  great  movement  of  the  pious  Boos  is  from 
God.  "  In  Vienna  the  matter  was  impttrtiall^ 
adjudged.  Even  the  Emperor  Francis  oooe 
said,  "Boos  is  no  teacher  of  error."  Peace 
now  reigned  from  Sept,  1813  to  Sept,  1814. 
Unwilling  to  perpetuate  it  by  preaching  a  Ho> 
saio  ceremonial  Christ,  he  was  arraigned  in 
July,  1815,  before  the  Consistory  in  Linx,  and 
in  Feb.,  1816,  was  immured  in  a  cell  in  a  Ca^ 
melite  monastery.  The  oourt  in  Yienna  again 
declared  him  innocent,  and,  to  rescue  him  mm 
his  enemies,  the  final  adjudgment  of  his  oait 
was  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  "pro- 
vided Boos  did  not  prefer  to  leave  the  country." 
He  returned  to  ^varia,  and  was  hospitably  n- 
ceived  by  a  friend  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ms> 
nich,  whose  children  he  ednoated  as  a  recom- 
pense for  his  kindness.  But  Gtod  had  reserved 
a  place  for  him  in  his  old  age.  In  1817  the 
government  of  Prussia  called  him  to  Dnsseldoif, 
and  in  June,  1819,  nominated  him  minister  to 
Sayn,  where  he  found  a  hard  soil  to  till.  The 
Rhenish  coal-burners  were  less  disposed  to  refi- 
gion  than  the  Austrian  farmers.  The  delight 
which  he  formerly  experienced  in  the  ministry, 
seems  for  a  time  to  have  deserted  him,  hot  sooo 
returned,  in  answer  to  hie  fervent  pnjw$. 
Even  here  he  became  to  many  a  father  in  Cbriik 
On  the  29th  of  August,  1825,  he  died.  Altbooj^ 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  destroy  the  fnuts 
of  his  preaching  among  his  4000  faithful  children 
in  Gallnenkirchen,  and  the  church  was  deprivad 
of  ministers  who  agreed  with  him  in  doctrine 
whilst  others  opposed  to  him  have  been  sabstS* 
tuted,  the  writer  of  this  Art.  can  oonscientionsly 
say,  OS  his  own  experience  testifies  to  the  trotk, 
that  in  our  own  day  the  fountain  of  life  iaghj 
Boob  still  exists  and  sends  forth  its  refreshing 
waters.  See  M.  Boos,  by  J.  Gossner,  1831. 

Ahlfkld. — ErmeniirmL 
Booty,  among  the  Hebrews. — Each  warrier 
usually  was  permitted  to  keep  whatever  booty  h* 
took  in  batUe,  &c.,  excepting  that  choice  artielw 
were  yielded  to  their  leaders  and  kings  (Numb. 
31:52,  &c.;  2  Sam.  12:30;  Ps.  68:12),  sod 
that  deeds  of  extraordinary  heroism  were  bobm- 
times  specially  rewarded  (1  Sam.  17 :  25 ;  18 :  17t 
2  Sam.  18 :  11,  Sk.).  Whilst  a  portion  of  tht 
spoils  were  immediately  used,  (eaten,  ie.),  the 
law  re(}uired  (Numb.  31 :  26,  &o)  tiiat  all  should 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  afist 
deducting  -gi^  as  a  peace-offering,  (comp.  Namb. 
18: 9)  fell  to  the  warriors;  the  other,  dedaeting 
I'g  for  the  Levites,  was  to  be  distributed  among 
the  people,  (Is.  9 : 3 ;  Ps.  119 :  162).   Aitidee  rf 
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iipeeial  ralne  were  often  given  freely  to  the 
Temple  (Numb.  31 :  50,  Ao.  So  Abraham,  Oen. 
14:20);  fireqnently  armorial  trophies  (1  Sam. 
21:9;  31:10;  2  Sam.8:ll;  2  K.  11:10;  1 

.  Ghron.  26 :  27).  Metals  taken  Trere  also  thus  sur- 
rendered (Josh.  6  :  19,  24.   See  Ban).   Whether 

.the  lav  in  Numb.  31  was  intended  as  a  standing 
rule  cannot  be  determined.  RiJirscHi.* 

' .  Bora,  CtUherine  v.,  wife  of  Luther,  descended 
from  theold  family  of  ron  Boras  of  Stein-Lauszie, 
(others  inoorreotly  say  Lausitz,  Klein-Laosits), 

.near  Bitterfeld  in  Meissen.  Her  mother  was 
Anna  v.  Bora,  from  the  family  of  t.  Hanbiti  or 

.  Haogwiti ;  the  name  of  her  father  is  not  known. 

i For  different  suppositions,  see  Waichl.,295 ;  II., 
5.   /fo/7man»,p.63,Anmerk.40.  Also  J.J.  Vo- 

, gel's  attempt,  in  biafrosapia Lutherina{Dot  pnb- 

.  Eshed)  to  make  her  out  the  daughter  of  a  Leipsig 
baker,  Simon  Bores  or  Bom,  oomp.  Walch,ll,\l). 
She  was  bom  Jan  29,  1499,  (as  we  learn  from 

'  John    Adr.  Gleich's   medals.      Also    Bieler's 

iDenkbild,  Wittenb.,  1733.     Preface.  —  TFafcA, 

.II.,  6).  Of  her  childhood  nothing  is  known. 
A  nun  in  the  cloister  of  Nimptsoh  nearOrimma, 
■he  was  persuaded  of  the  folly  of  cloister  life, 

.snd,  as  her  keepers  paid  no  attention  to  the 
petitions  of  har  relatiTCS  for  her  release,^  with 

;the  knowledge  of  Luther  and  the  aid  of 
'Le<mhaid  Koppe.  a  burnr  of  Torgan  (to 
whom  Lather  aedieated  the  treatise,  Versach 
Hid  Antwort,  das  Jnngfrauen  KlSster  gSttlich 
Terlassen  mitgen,  1523^,  she,  together  with  eight 

.  other  nans,  made  good  her  escape  during  the 
0ight  of  the  Sunday  evening  before  Easter,  (4-6 
April).  1523.    On  the  third  day  of  Easter,  April 

.  7,  they  came  to  Wittenberg.  Luther  welcomed 
them,  took  up  collections  for  their  support,  and, 

.  ••  their  relatives  declined  to  receive  them,  he 
pat  them  under  the  care  of  honest  people. 
Catharine  got  into  the  family  of  PAtlijp  iJeicA- 
enbaeh,  at  that  time  town-clerk,  and  afterwards 
burgomaster  of  Wittenberg.  Though  Luther 
iboaght  of  having  her  married,  he  had  not  ^et 
entertained  the  idea  of  making  her  his  own  wife. 

.  The  affection  which  Jerome  von  BaumgUrtner,  a 
patrician  of  Naraberg,  had  for  her  soon  van- 
ished (comp.  Letter  of  Luther  of  Oct.  12,  1524, 
De  Wette  II.,  553 ;  V.,  402),  whilst  Catharine 
herself  refused  a  proposal  from  Dr.  Caspar  Qlats, 
Tioar  in  Orlamllnde.  Even  at  the  beginning  of 
tile  year  1525  Luther  had  not  thought  of  marry- 
ing. His  own  inclination  being  seconded  by  the 
interests  of  the  Reformation,  his  resolution  to 
enter  into  the  conjugal  state  was  soon  formed, 
and  as — to  use  his  own  language — "  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  postpone  marriage,  since  Satan 
delights instimngup impediments  and  unloosen- 
ing foal  tongues,"  be  soon  consummated  it 
Without  any  consultation  with  his  own  friends, 
on  Tuesday  after  Trinity,  June  13, 1525  (touch- 
ing the  time  comp.  Richier,  Qeneolog.  Luther. 
&  225-260,  Walch,  I.,  90-115,  II.,  167-166,  J. 
.  Walter,  Aco.  of  last  days  and  actions  of 
Lather,I.,3,89,fto.)in  oompany  withBagenhagen, 
Dr.  Job.  Apel  and  Lacas  Kranach,  and  others, 
ha  prooeeded  to  Reiohenbaoh's  bouse  and  sned 
for  Catharine.  The  marriage  immediately  fol- 
lowed. Lather  offered  the  prayer,  and  Bugen- 
hagen  performed  the  ceremony.  (Cone,  the 
lurr.-nng  see  r.  d.  Habdt,  De  annmo  doctorali 


a  pronubo  LuOuri,  Helmst.,  1703,  iia.—Ktutef. 
Aoc.  of  Luther's  wedding  ring,  Berlin,  1741, 4t6. 
— Hoffmann,  p.  44).  Then  came  communion, 
at  which  were  present,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  Dr.  Jonas  and  Kranach's  wife.  Cm 
the  following  day  Luther  entertained  a  larger 
circle  of  friends,  and  on  27th  June  was  givoi 
the  marriage  festival  proper,  to  which  Luther 
invited  his  parents  ana  fnends  from  a  distance. 
(For  letters  of  invitation  see  Di  Wnn,  III.,  1, 
9, 13,  4o.). 

The  reproaches  and  calumnies  which  were 
heaped  on  Luther  had  no  power  to  blast  the 
happiness  of  his  home.  He  himself  described 
"  his  dear  faithful  wife,"  as  one  "  who  at  all 
times  behaved  herself  as  a  pious  honest  woman ;" 
as  one  "  in  whom  a  man  could  safely  trust,  a 
careful  housekeeper,  a  diligent  nurse  of  the 
sick."  "  She  has,"  says  Luther,  "  not  only 
watched  over  me  and  mine  as  a  true  wife,  but 
also  ministered  to  me  as  a  servant."  She  waa 
"  courteous,  obedient,  and  agreeable."  (Luther 
to  Stiefel,  11  Aug.,  1526,  comp.  Djs  Wstti,  IlL, 
125),  and  he  prized  her  more  than  "the  king- 
dom of  France  or  the  dominion  of  Yenice/' 
(  Works,  ed.  Walch,  XXII.,  1724).  With  their 
children  were  born  both  joy  and  grief.  On  7th 
June,  1526,  was  bom  Hans  or  John :  on  10th 
Dec,  1527,  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  died  Aug. 
3d,  1528;  on  4tb  May,  1529,  MagadaUme;  on 
7th  Nov.,  1531,  Martin;  on  28th  Jan.,  1533, 
Paul,  the  most  talented  of  Luther's  children, 
who  was  physician  to  Frederick  II.,  at  Lotha, 
then  to  Prince  August  and  Christian  I.,  at 
Dresden  (f  8  Maroh,l593);  and  in  the  year  1534, 
the  sixth  and  last  child,  Margareta.  These 
children,  chiefly  educated  by  the  father,  whose 
severity  was  occasionally  tempered  by  the  mild* 
ness  of  the  mother,  were  a  source  of  great  joy 
to  their  parents.  Tho^  were  called  upon,  how- 
ever, to  bear  their  portion  of  affliction.  Luther^s 
frequent  compliunts,  Catharine's  weakly  con- 
dition before  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  and  her 
severe  illness  in  the  year  1540  (Wdcb  I.,  243), 
and  the  sicknessess  of  the  children — these,  as 
Lutherfrequently  remarked,  were  the  burdens  of 
married  life.  The  death  of  Mi^alene  (20tk 
Oct.,  1542)  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age, 
was  a  severe  blow.  Luther  comforted  his  wife 
in  her  distress  with  the  words :  "  Liebe  Kathe, 
bedenke  doob  wo  sie  hinkommt ;  sie  kommt  ja 
wohl." 

Catharine  lived  seven  years  a  widow,  after  the 
death  of  Lather,  amid  cares  and  want  The 
estate  of  her  husband  amounted  to  about  9000 
goildera,  (For  the  diff.  calcul.  comp.  Hofmann, 
p.  119.— C?.  O.  Rukmer:  On  the  oirenmstanoea 
of  Luther  and  his  widow,  Letpz.,  1791, 8vo.).  Li 
his  will  (comp.  Orell.  Cariosit  Cab.  Repos.  I., 
27.  Scbl6zer.  Staatsanz.  VII.,  334.— De  WeUt, 
Brief,  v.,  422.  For  diff.  copies  see  Hofmann, 
113,  Anm.  61),  dated  Epiphany,  Jan.  6th  (aco. 
to  others  Sept  16th),  1542,  he  made  over  to  his 
wife  a  dowTT,  Znlsdorf  (Zeilsdorf.  ZtfUdorf ), 
the  honse  of  Brano  (parcbased  from  Brano 
Baaer,  preacher  at  Dobien,  1531)  and  goblets 
and  jewels  worth  1000  guilders.  All  this,  how^ 
ever,  was  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  450  gnil* 
ders.  As  tbis  income  scarcely  muntaiDed  the 
familjr,  it  was  at  first  inoreased  by  owtribationa. 
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•Boon  after  Lather's  death,  the  Prinee  gare  her 
100  ((uiMers,  and  2000  guilders  to  the  euardians 
of  the  children,  whilst  the  Count  of  Mansfeld 

gromieed  a  like  amount,  to  be  ioTested,  of  which, 
owever,  when  Catharine  died  1000  gnldins  were 
unpaid.  Christian  III.,  of  Denmark,  cranted 
her  a  stipend  of  fiftj  thalers  (D.  Danksohreiben 
K.'s  8.  Schumacher,  Briefs  gel.  M'dnner  an  d. 
ESnige  in  Dilnem.  II.,  266.—Sqfmann,  123). 
,Had  not  the  Smalcaldio  war  broken  forth, 
Catharine  mieht  have  lived  in  peace  and  com- 
parative oomTort.  Though  Luther  bad  often 
expressed  a  desire  that  she  should  remove  from 
Wittenbere  (Let.  of  28  July,  1546,  De  Wette,  V., 
753),  a  change  of  circumstances  seemed  to 
justify  her  in  remaining.  The  disastrous  issue 
of  the  war  having  induced  her  and  many  others 
to. take  refuge  in  flight,  she  fled  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Copenhagen,  but  hearing  on  her 
arrival  at  Gifhom  that  refugees  were  allowed  a 
aafe  r«tam  to  their  homes,  she  retraced  her 
Steps  and  went  back  to  Wittenberg.  Wont  now 
•tared  her  in  the  face.  The  Prince  could  no 
longer  contribute  to  her  support,  the  yearly 
Stipend  of  Christian  III.  was  no  longer  forth- 
coming, and  her  property  was  overburdened 
with  taxes.  Forced  to  borrow  money,  she 
pawned  her  jewels  to  obtiun  it,  and  the  renting 
of  her  house  to  boarders  enabled  her  to  eke  out 
a  scanty  subsistence.  Melanchthon  and  Bugen- 
bagen  having  in  vain  applied  for  aid  to  Christ. 
III.,  she  herself  wrote  to  him  on  6th  Oct.,  1550 

JSchumacho',  II.,  268 ;  Eofmann,  129),  and  on  8th 
an.,  1552(&Au»iacA«r,II.,269;  flb/)nann,131), 
whilst  Bugenhagen  seconded  her  application  on 
11th  of  Jan.  From  a  letter  of  thanks  written  by 
John  Luther,  28th  Jan.,  1553,  after  his  mothers 
death, {Sekumacher,  II. ;  Hoftnann,  132)  itwould 
seem  tbat  her  petition  bad  its  desired  effect. 
Catharine's  days  were  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  plague  havine  made  its  appearance  in 
Wittenberg,  1552,  she,  toeether  with  her  chiid- 
dren,  went  to  Torgau,  wnither  the  University 
had  for  the  time  ^n  removed.  The  horses 
taking  fright  on  the  journey,  C,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect her  children,  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and 
•fell  into  a  ditch.  Fear,  cold,  and  the  severe  con- 
cussion brought  on  sickness,  which  soon  turned 
into  a  consumption,  with  which  she  died,  20th 
Dec,  1552,  in  her  house  at  Torgau ;  her  last 
prayer  was  for  the  Lutheran  Church  and  her 
children.  The  following  day,  the  members 
of  the  University  being  present  by  invitation 
of  Paul  Eber,  the  Vice-rector,  she  was  buried 
in  the  State  Church.  (Cono.  the  monument 
comi>.  Berte,  p.  90,  Bern.  1).  Though  many 
Bomisb  antbors  hav«  essayed  to  blaeken  C.'s 
character  by  unfounded  charges  and  base 
slanders,  the  purity  and  happiness  of  her  wed- 
ded life  are  proof  against  all  such  attempts.  C. 
was  a  simple-hearted  Christian  wife.  Learning 
she  possewed  not,  and  though  deficient  in  what 
we  now  call  culture,  yet  in  all  that  w«  know  of 
her,  she  manifested  a  clearness  of  insight  which 
was  often  of  service  to  Luther.  Firndy  rooted 
in  the  fiuth,  she  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Scripture  (Luther  to  Jonas,  28th  Oct,  1535,  in  De 
Wette  IV.,  645,  oomp.  Works  XXII.,  241,  Luther 
himself  witnessed  to  her  firm  faith  (Works  XXJ., 
1065),  and  her  own  words  in  Luther's  sickness, 


1527,  confirmed  it:  "Ify  dear  Doslor,  if  it  be 
Glod's  will,  I  would  rather  have  you  witii  Qod 
than  with  myself."  Stability  and  firmness  ven 
her  chief  cbaraoteristios,  whilst  the  rtrong  feel- 
ing of  her  own  dignity,  whioh  made  her  thi^ 
herself  worthy  of  an  Amsdorffl  or  of  a  Latlisi^ 
when  excited  by  en-rf,  might  easily  pass  ant 
into  pride;  which,  indeed.  Lather  had  ones  sm- 
posed  to  be  one  of  her  defects  (TaUeTalk,p.309). ' 
Still,  she  always  regarded  herself  as  a  great 
sinner  (Table  Talk,  p.  155).  Common  sensi 
and  frngality  presided  over  her  domestieaffiyis, 
and  her  economy  tempered  and  modfaated  the 
too  generous  liberality  of  Lather.  The  ebarges 
which  have  been  brought  against  her  of  nliM^ 
liness  and  prodigality,  have  no  foundation  is 
truth,  and  the  legacy  left  her  children  (eomp, 
EicJUer,  p.  398,  bi.)  shows  that,  in  her  wido«> 
hood,  she  practised  the  habits  she  had  formed fai 
the  married  state.  To  Lather  in  his  sicknesi 
she  was  a  careful  nurse,  and  to  her  children,  si 
the  accident  above  mentioned  proves,  a  fitilhfsl 
mother.  As  regards  her  outward  appestaoes, 
accounts  differ.  Romanists,  govooea  by  tit- 
interest,  represent  her  as  a  being  of  extrssrdi- 
nary  beauty.  Paintings  (oomp.  Bette,  p.  121, 
Eofmann,  p.  168,  ix..  Jog.  UtOer,  Lokai 
Kranach's  Life  and  Works. ;  Bamberg,  1821) 
show  that,  though  not  a  perfect  beanty,  the 
possessed  a  fine  form  and  noble  faoe. 

LUeratwre:  Oentalogia  lAttkervrmn  a  Dr, 
M.  lAUhero,  deducta  in  the  OonaUHs,  Ifitfeniery. 
IV. ;  Jo.  IV:  Mayeri,  de  Catharina  Lutheri  ooa- 
iuge  Diss.,  Hamb.,  1698,  and  often  (Gennaa 
Frankf.  a.  Leipz.,  1724) ;  Dav.  Eiehter,  Qenesp 
logia  Lntheroruro,  Berlin  and  Leipi.,  1738, 8vo.; 
Chr.  W.  Fr.  Waloh :  True  history  of  Cath.  v. 
Bora,  Ist  Pt.  2  ed..  Halle,  1762;  2d  Pt,  1754; 
KreuBtUr,  Mem.  of  the  Bef.,  1  Abth.,  Ldpx.,  1817; 
W.  BetU,  Hist  of  Catii.  v.  Bora,  Halle,  1843; 
Fr.  O.  Eofmann,  Cath.  v.  Bora,  or  Lutter  as 
Husband  and  Father,  Leipc.,  1845.  The  chief 
work  in  opp.   to  her  is:  Etuebii  Eagdhmtt 

iMiohael  Knen)  Lucifer  Wittoibergensig,  or  Ifae 
rioming  Star  of  Wittenberg,  2  Pts.,  LaadsbeM 
1747, 1749.  For  particulars  see  Eofmann,  p.  WS, 
&e.  Cono.  the  family  of  Lather  oonp.  Si<i- 
ier's  Genealogy ;  Bette,  p.  113,  &e.  In  partis- 
ular :  iVoMs,  Genealog.  Tree  of  Lather's  Faia., 
Grimma,  1846.  Uhlhobit. — ErmmitrotU. 

Borboriani,  Borboritea  (so-called,  acotnd- 
ing  to  JEpiphan.  hatr.  26,  and  PhiUutr.  dt  haen, 
from  Bop^opof,  because  they  wallowed  in  filth; 
also  (£i>ipn.)  Koddians,  in  Egypt,  Pfaibi'jaitet, 
in  other  countries,  Barbalites,  SeoandiaM,  So- 
cratites,  &c.,  were  a  Gnostic  party,  said  to  bl 
descended  from  the  Nicolaitans.  AUhongb  vs 
may  not  believe  all  that  is  repocted  ooneemiDg 
their  vile  practices,  it  is  clear  that  they  held  to 
Gnostic  Antimonianism,  based  apon  Oooctie 
Dualism.  They  boasted  the  possession  of  ea^ 
tain  sacred  books,  one  called  Koria  (the  oaas 
they  gave  to  Noah's  wife),  a  Gospel  of  Kw, 
Books  of  Seth,  Revelations  of  Adam,  £c  They 
used  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  but  did  not  aoknoKledgs 
the  God  of  the  0.  T.  as  the  supreme  deity.  Ih«7 
taught  that  there  were  eight  heavens,  each  nndic 
a  separate  prince.  In  the  seventh  reigned  w 
baotb,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Qod  of 
the  Jews,  teprssented  by  soms  Borbontcs  aaosr 
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tilt  fbnn  of  an  ass  or  aliog ;  lence  the  Jewish 
vtehilnticm  of  swine'a  flesh.  In  the  eighth 
ieaven  reign  Barbelo,  the  mother  of  the  living, 
the  FWber  of  Ail,  the  sopreme  Ood  and  Christ. 
They  denied  that  Christ  was  bom  of  Mary,  or 
bad  a  real  body ;  and  also  the  resurrection  of 
liie  body.  The  homan  soul  after  death  wanders 
throach  the  seven  heavens,  until  it  obtains  rest 
with  Barbelo.  Man  possesses  a  sonl  in  common 
widi  plants  and  beasts.  According  to  Aognstine 
tluiy  tknght  that  the  sonl  was  derived  from  the 
tnbstMice  of  God,  and  hence  coold  not  be  pol- 
luted by  contact  with  matter.  In  their  assem- 
VUtt  tliey  practised  (according  to  Epiph.)  the 
vilest  (ins  condemned  in  Rom.  1 :  24-27  (see 
SiWHAN.  and  Auoustimb,  de  hatr.).  The  Men- 
nonite  Waterlandians  have  also  been  called  Boi^ 
boritea.  '         IIbrzoo.* 

Sordchun  TOSt,  H«,  a  small  sect  of  15-20 
penona,  foond  in  1739,  in  Bordelum,  near  Bred- 
ate4t,  with  David  BHr,  or  Bfthr,  a  l%ixbn  candi- 
date of  theology,  for  their  leader.  It  was  one  of 
tboM  unhealthy  excrescences  which  often  grow 
oat  of  novements  whieh  aim  at  moral  and  reli- 

rns  reform,  and  of  which  so  many  appeared 
oonneetion  with  the  pietistic  agitations  of 
Qermuiy.  The  members  of  this  party  indulged 
fai  the  most  immoral  practices,  nnder  the  pre- 
tence of  a  pie^  so  exalted  that  it  oonld  not  sin ; 
In  all  which  Wkbr  himself  set  the  worst  exam- 
ple. Bilbr  died  a  miserable  death  in  the  winter 
of  1743/  nniversally  abhorred  (comp.  Acta  his- 
tor^teeUaiaat.  T.  Y.  (Tb.  29),  656,  ko.,  and  An- 
bufr  1014,  &o.,  T.  YII.  (Th.  39),  383.  fto.). 

W.  KtosB.* 

Borel,  and  the  Boreliati.  —  Adam  Borel 
(BoreeI,b.  1603,  in  Zealand,  f  1667)  lived  in 
the  period  of  the  stiffest  Reformed  dogmatism  ; 
lienoe  his  independency,  and  insisting  upon  the 
CXelosiTe  authori^  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was 
•  pceaeber,  but  quit  the  office  from  honest, 
tho^i  wrong,  convictions.  His  work,  Ad  legem 
tt  festtmonmnt,  excited  great  attention.  Its  aim 
ia  to  show  that  the  simple  word  of  Qod  is  the 
only  and  snfficient  means  of  salvation.  He  as- 
•aiU  the  Churefa  and  the  clergy,  and  declares 
prirato  worship  better  and  more  oblif^atory  than 
pablic  worship.  Aceordinely  he  gathered  adbe- 
raita  in  Amsterdam  (1645),  who  bad  their  own 
nligipos  meetings.  lie  was  the  author  also  of 
fb  ttirHaU  hist,  etangtl.,  Ac  (1677) ;  Traetat.  de 
/txUtnut  reUgione,  to.,  1664,  to.,  &c.  (see  Ar- 
mM,  Kirofaen-u.  Ketserhist.,  HI.,  c.  YI.,  p.  28). 

Hekzoo.* 

Borgia,  JVaneu. — (See  JetuittA 

Boni  {Barro,  Burrhut,  Burrhi),  Franei*  Jo- 
teak,  alehymist,  fanatic,  and  adventurer  of  the 
l7th  eent.,  b.  in  Milan,  1627.  He  studied  in  the 
CoIL  of  the  Jesuits,  Rome,  entned  the  service 
of  the  Roman  court,  experimented  in  alchemy, 
and  tlMn  oommenoed  his  search  for  the  philoso- 
pb«^s  stone.  After  indulging  for  a  season  in 
ienanal  excesses,  he  seems  to  have  been  seised 
with  fits  of  goodoets,  which,  however,  soon  took 
a  WTon^  dtreotion.  He  displayed  external  piety, 
wmplained  of  the  prevalence  of  vice  in  Rome, 
aod  proelaiaaed  the  near  approach  of  a  great 
lefaiation,  whieh  he  should  introduce.  He 
tan^  the  dlvinityof  Mary,  that  she  was  an  in- 
aaimtiim  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  corporeally 
SO 


in  the  Eucharist.  He  pretended  to  have  received 
special  revelations  directing  him  how  to  proceed 
with  the  reformation;  also  that  the  Archangel 
Michael  had  given  him  a  sword,  ornamented 
with  the  likenesses  of  the  seven  highest  spirits. 
The  Inquisition  soon  heard  of  his  movements. 
Finding  himxelf  unsafe  in  Rome,  he  returned  to 
Milan,  and  collected  a  small  society  around  him, 
including  some  priests.  He  imposed  on  his  fol- 
lowers the  vow  of  poverty,  and  appropriated 
their  money.  He  meditated  an  insurrection, 
and  a  seizure  of  the  government.  But  his  plot 
was  detected,  and  four  of  his  adherents  impri* 
soned.  B.  escaped,  and  visited  different  parts 
as  alehymist,  pnysician,  fto.  He  even  duped 
some  crowned  heads,  and  obtained  large  sums 
from  them.  In  1670  he  fled  from  Denmark  to  Tur- 
key, but  was  seized  on  his  way  thither,  and  kept 
(1672)  in  a  mild  imprisonment  in  Englesburg, 
until  his  death,  1695  (see  Bayle;  Arnold  (who 
speaks  too  leniently  of  him).  III.,  o.  18  ;  Ertek 
and  Oruber.  Herzoo.* 

Botromeo,  Charle*  ( Coant  of),  cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
was  bom  Oct.  2, 1538.  His  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Pius  lY.  Already  in  childhood,  Borromeo 
manifested  an  inclination  for  the  priesthood. 
After  he  had  visited  the  elementary  schools  of 
his  father's  native  city,  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Pavia,  where  profligacy  then  pre- 
vailed, .the  temptations  of  which  ne  successfully 
resisted.  He  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
1560,  and,  at  the  age  of  22,  as  the  nephew  of 
the  Pope,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
Although  an  object  of  envy  to  many,  even  his 
enemies  were  obliged  to  honor  him.  He  spent 
six  years  after  his  elevation  at  Rome  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  the  offices  of  penitentiary  and  arch* 
presbyter,  conferred  on  him  by  the  Pope  him- 
self. He  also  had  the  supervision  of  several 
monastic  orders.  He  had  not  yet  been  ordai  ned, 
and,  in  order  to  escape  the  importunities  of  his 
relations,  and  of  the  Pope  himself,  who,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Frederick,  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  marry,  and  thus  perpetuate 
the  almost  extinct  name  of  his  family,  he  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  ordination  privately, 
and  entered  upon  his  ecclesiastical  duties  at 
Milan  in  the  year  1565,  but  soon  hastened  back 
to. Rome,  to  see  his  uncle,  the  Pope,  expire  in 
his  arms.  Henceforth  Borromeo  strove  to  effect 
a  radical  reform  in  his  diocese.  He  believed 
that  the  Romish  Church  had  strength  sufficient 
within  itself  for  its  own  .renovation,  and,  as  far 
he  himself  was  concerned,  be  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  accomplish  this  end.  His  talents,  his 
health,  his  possessions  were  wholly  given  to  the 
Church,  whose  interests  he  served  with  the  con- 
viction and  spirit  of  a  martyr.  The  greatest 
simplicity  reigned  at  his  court;  his  time  was 
divided  between  his  studies,  spiritual  exercises, 
and  in  the  practice  of  his  pastoral  duties.  The 
education  of  the  clergy,  for  whom  he  founded 
seminaries,  was  the  object  of  his  particular  care. 
He  did  much  towards  beautifying  the  style  of 
church  edifices,  introduced  a  strict  church-disci* 
plioe,  and  visited  in  person,  in  midwinter,  the 
most  distant  parts  of  his  diocese.  He  clamberet} 
over  the  most  mgged  crags  of  the  Alps,  sought 
out  the  herdsmen  in  their  huts,  and  shared  with 
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ftem  tk«ir  bard  bed  aod  fruf^I  fore.  With 
Borromeo'g  name  is  inseparably  connected  the 
reactionary  movemont  in  Switzerland,  which 
vas  closely  allied  tu  tho  recall  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  founding  of  the  Borromean  Leagne.  In 
1570  be  visited  Switzerland,  and  started  mes- 
cnres  which  others  carried  oat.  He  also  founded 
the  Helvetic  Seminary  of  Milan  for  the  educa- 
tion of  priests  for  Switzerland,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  Ultramontane  principles  in  that  land 
of  freedom.  The  rest  of  his  life  abounds  in  in- 
spiring evidences  of  noble  courage  and  unwaver- 
ing trust  in  God.  When,  in  1570,  a  famine,  and, 
in  1576,  the  plague  prevailed  in  Milan,  he 
offered  help  to  all,  even  risking  his  own  life. 
He  attempted  the  reformation  of  the  HumUiati 
(see  Art.).  On  the  evening  of  Oct.  25,  1509, 
whilst  devotionally  engaged  in  a  chapel,  and 
just  as  the  choir  had  begun  to  sing,  Non  iurbe- 
iur  cor  vestrum,  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet  All 
was  confusion,  only  B.  stood  anmoved.  The 
ball  had  only  grazed  the  skin. — B.  died  Nov.  3, 
1584.  Hie  monument  stands  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan,  and  bis  towering  statue  of  brass, 
erected  in  Arena,  seems  to  be  pronouncing 
benedictions  upon  that  beautiful  region.  He 
was  canonized  by  Paul  Y.,  in  1610 ;  his  anni- 
Tersary  is  Nov.  4. — (Godeau,  la  vie  de  C.  Boro- 
ttUe:  Par.,  1747  ;  Touron,  la  vie,  &c.,  B.,  Par., 
1751 ;  StoJz,  Karl  B.,  Zar.,1781;  Sailib,  Augs., 
1823 ;  GiussANO,  Aamb.,  1836,  3  vols. ;  Die- 
BIKOEB,  KSln,  1846 ;  Biogr.  univert. 

HAQiNaACH. — ErmentrotU. 
Bossnet,  James  Benign,  bom  on  the  27th  of 
Sept.,  1627,  belonged  to  a  family  which  bad 
reaped  distinguished  honors  in  the  department 
of  government.  Having  received  the  rudiments 
of  bis  education  in  the  College  of  Jesuits,  located 
in  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  finished  his  studies  in 
that  of  Navarre,  in  Paris.  In  philosophy  he 
was  a  Cartesian ;  in  theology  he  followed  the 
•ystem  of  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  had  great  ad- 
miration for  the  writings  of  Augustine,  in  which, 
though  combatting  them  in  the  controversy  with 
the  Jansenists,  he  professed  to  find  explanations 
of  every  thing.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age  he  defends  his  first  thesis.  So  |;reat,  indeed, 
had  his  reputation  for  talent  already  become, 
that,  when  called  upon  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ram- 
bouillet  to  improvise  a  sermon  on  a  given  subject, 
not  in  the  least  dashed,  but  full  of  that  self-con- 
fidence which  never  forsook  him,  after  a  fiaw 
minutes'  reflection  he  delivered  a  discourse  which 

fave  general  satisfaction.  In  1648,  he  defended 
is  second  thesis  in  the  preeence  of  Prince 
Condi,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  it,  and,  having 
been  tonsured  when  but  a  child,  eight  years  old, 
in  1652  became  a  Priest  and  Doctor  of  Theology. 
Having  spent  some  time  at  Sainl-Lazare,  under 
the  taition  of  Vincent  of  Paul,  he  went  to  Metz, 
where  be  had  been  invested  with  a  rich  benefice, 

E reached  frequently,  wrote  a  refutation  of  a 
atechism  by  the  Reformed  minister  Paul  Ferry, 
was  charged  by  the  queen-mother  with  the 
conversion  of  the  Protestants  in  his  city,  and 
was  often  summoned  to  Paris  to  shed  the  bril- 
liance of  his  eloquence  upon  the  Court  itself. 
To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  achieved 
the  conversion  of  the  celebrated  warrior  Turenne 
and  of  the  Marquis  of  I>angeaii.    In  obedienoe 


to  the  wishes  of  the  Arehbisltop  of  Paris,  tt 
sought  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  nam  of  Poit 
Roval  to  the  decree  condemnatory  of  Jansenisio, 
and,  whilst  thus  engaged,  by  his  ooortesy  aad 
mildness,  gained  the  confidence  of  Nicole  tnd 
Arnauld.  Having  preached  the  funeral  senam 
of  Queen  Anna  of  Austria,  and  been  charcel 
with  the  correction  of  the  Jansenistio  ttanilatmi 
of  the  New  Tost,  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of 
Condom,  1669,  in  which  year  also  he  pronoaneed 
the  funeral  discourse  of  the  widowed  queea  of 
England,  and  soon  after  that  of  Hearietls  of 
England,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Tb« 
following  year  the  education  of  the  dagplui 
having  been  put  into  his  hands  by  the  kiix 
Bossuet  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  derctw 
himself  to  the  training  of  a  lazy,  efiemisttl 
youth,  with  an  energy  that  deserved,  but  did  nst 
achieve,  a  corresponding  success.  For  his  bal^ 
fit  he  wrote  the  li-aiti  de  la  eormaimaice  dtDui 
et  de  soirmime,  the  Discaur*  mtrVkistoirevMMr- 
telle,  and  the  Politique  tine  det  promt  parala 
de  I'Ecriture  Sainte.  This  last,  published  cft«r 
bis  death  (Paris,  1709,  4to.),  consisting  a*  it 
does,  of  passages  of ' Scripture  joined  togedtr 
by  brief  annotations,  is  of  snbordinate  intsnit 
and  of  no  practical  acconnt,  whilst  the  two  fint 
mentioned  are  among  the  most  importaot  pro- 
ductions that  emanated  from  his  pen.  Bii 
Introdudion  a  la  philotopkie,  ou  traitt  delacoi- 
naitsance  de  Dieu  et  detoi-mime,  likewise  issnsl 
after  bis  death  (Paris,  1722,  8vo.)  unfolds,  *»■ 
oording  to  the  principles  of  Descartes,  in  a  cleat 
methodical  style,  the  elements  of  psychology,  sad 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  God ; — a  DOit 
excellent  little  book,  which  is  still  need  is  tlM 
French  Lyceums,  together  with  Detcartet  Di^ 
court  tur  la  methode,  as  the  basis  of  elementalj 
instruction  in  philosophy.  The  Discmrt  tur 
I'histoire  uniterielle,  srst  published  in  Puiii 
1681,  2  vol.,  in  4to.,  thongb  its  fundamental  idol 
is  false,  is  still  regarded  as  a  classic,  and  studiod 
in  the  schools. 

Besides  these  labors,  B.  endeavored  to  ooBVSii 
Protestants.  Of  his  polemical  writings  we  bmii* 
tion,  1 )  the  Refutation  du  edUeh.  de  Ferry  (Melt) 
1655,  l2mo.,  Paris,  1729, 12mo.)  ;2)tbe&pMiiL 
de  la  doctr.  de  VEgliee  cath.  Mtr  let  matOreiil 
controv.  (Paris,  1671,  12mo.,  transl.  into  Lstiaf 
German,  English,  Dutch,  Italian)  which  excited 
great  attention ;  3)  the  Ih-aiU  de  la  ctmnun,  torn 
let  deux  especet  (Paris,  1682, 12mo.),  desi|;ned  to 
prove  that  as  the  practioe  of  dirtribatug  tbt 
Lord's  Supper  under  one  species  bad  alv*}* 
been  allowed,  it  was  no  reason  for  sepsntia^ 
from  the  Church,  and,  as  Uie  reception  of  it 
under  both  forms  also  early  obtained  in  tbs 
Church,  it  might  be  thus  given  to  those  wboUd 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  snch  distribntioa; 
4)  the  Hittoire  des  variationt  det  Egiitetpni» 
tatUet,  which  appeared  when  B.  was  bishop  « 
Meanx  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1688,  4to.).  In  this  M 
work,  which  betrays  mors  of  the  partisan  spirt 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  others,  be  makes  sat 
of  an  oft  repeated  argument,  which  has  fksipoii^ 
ly  been  refuted  and  may  be  turned  agaisA 
Romanism  itself.  His  ExpotUion  de  la  dodrM 
catholiqne  having  been  censured  by  the  •tfiot* 
Romanists  who  refuse  to  accede  to  the  JesaittMl 
ooBoessioDS  it  ooatained,  »  Bsiermed  tbeev 
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Ultn,  Lft  ButMe,  charged  upon  bim  a  want  of 
flrreement  between  the  faith  of  the  RomiRh 
Chareh  and  his  representatioDof  it  B.  retorted 
ttit  charge. 

A  Proteatant  maid  of  honor,  who  was  conneo- 
ted  with  the  Court, «  daughter  of  a  sister  of 
TnrenBe,  having  been  shaken  in  her  faith  by  the 
Ei^Mition  de  la  doctrine  de  VEglite  catholique, 
besought  Claade  to  argae,  in  her  presence,  with 
B.  the  points  in  dispute.    The  conference,  which 
took  place  1678,  ended  in  no  decisive  result ; 
both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  whilst  Mile, 
de  Dnras  became  a  convert  to  the  chareh  which 
seemed  to  her  the  most  convenient  one.  B.  hav- 
ing poblisbed,  contrary  to  the  agreement  with 
Olsnde,  the  proceedings,  nnder  the  title  of  Con- 
firmee acee  M.  Claude  (Paris,  1682, 12mo.j,  the 
mter  issned  a  reply  (Siporue  <m  Here  ae  M. 
Hveque  de  Meaux,  iniituU  conjirenee,  etc,.  Char- 
atton,  1083,  8vo.).    In  the  year  1681,  as  a 
Mwud  for  the  edncation  of  the  danphin,  now 
eompleted,  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Means, 
where,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Protestants  in   his  diocese,  he  6ompo8ed  his 
XcMre  pastorale  avx   nouveaux    eaikoliques  de 
mm  diociK,   *«.,   (Paris,  1686,  4to.)  and  his 
Catiehume  d«  Meavx  (Paris,  1687, 12mo.).    He 
presided  over  the  meeting  of  the  French  clergy 
convened  bv  the  king,  1682,  for  the  paipose  of 
framing  a  deeision  concerning  the  royal  prero- 
gadves  and  the  so-called  liberties  of  the  Oallican 
Vhoroh  (see  Art.),  and  drew  the  foar  propositions 
— afterwuds  maide  royal  statutes — which  de- 
eland  the  French  monarobs  independent  of  the 
■piritnal  power  in  civil  matters,  and  asserted  the 
nehta  of  General  Councils.    At  the  instigation 
oifLonis  XrV.  B.  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise 
(pnb.  after  his  death,  Luxemb.,  1730, 2  vols.  4to., 
Ireneh,  Paris,  1735,  2  vols.  4to.)  in  defence  of 
tits  decisions  of  the  clergy  against  the  papal 
bidl  which  had  been  issued  against  them,  and 
•gainst  Ultramontanism.    The  Hietoire  dei  tari- 
tmoni  having  been  published,   1688,  B.  was 
tailed  opon  to  defend  them  (in  writings  ranging 
from  1689-1701,  and  collected,  Luttich,  1710,  2 
vol.  12mo.)  agtunst  the  sharp  and  for  the  most 
part  weU-foanded  replies  by  Jttrieu  (in  his  Lettrea 
fatiordles  adrettie*  aux  jidiles  de  France  qiii 
gimi$»ent  $ou»  la  eaptiviii  de  Bahylone,  3.  annit, 
Satterd^  12mo.)  and  bv  Baanage  [Uittoire  de  la 
rtiigion  det  EglUe*  riformeea,  2.  B.  Rotterd., 
lOSO,  12mo.,  HMoire  de  i'Eglise  depnis  J.  C. 
JDSqa'ik  pr^nt,  2,  B.  Rotterd.,  1699,  fol.).  Bos- 
snet  stands  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  Romish 
Chareh  in  France.    In  his  enlogy  on  Chancellor 
Letellier,   he  declared    the   revocation  of  the 
Ediet  of  Kantes,  in  which  he  had  taken  part, 
to  be  a  most  delightful  exhibition  of  royal 
authority. 

The  Qaietism  of  Mad.  Gnyon  (see  Art)  having 
been  bvorafcly  received  at  the  Court  and  by 
manv  of  the  clergy,  B.,  whose  orthodoxy  and 
ambition  had  been  censured,  felt  constrained  to 
draw  his  pen  agiunst  this  fanatical  woman  and 
her  defender,  Flnelon,  and  wrote  his  InitruetUm 
>»U»itat*d'oraUon,oiitonte3VOtie3leserrewrs 
dttfauxmffttiquetdeno*  jours  (Ptaie,  1697, 8vo.) 
in  which  bt  completely,  but  in  a  spirit  of  bitter- 
M*8,  overthrew  the  Quietistio  principle.  Ho 
■■wmj  the  explanations  adTaaoed  by  Fteolon, 


and  fiercely  assuled  his  Itaximes  de*  SaiMfli 
which,  though  it  taught  Quietism,  based  it  upon 
pure,  disinterested  love  to  Qod ;  hesitated  no^ 
in  the  oomposition  of  his  Relation  tur  le  qwetigm$ 
(Paris,  1696,  8vo.),  to  make  use  of  commnnioi^ 
tions  given  in  confidence  and  never  designed  for 
the  pnblio  eye  by  F6nelon,  and  even  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  condemnation  of  the  Max.  det 
Samts  and  the  banishment  of  its  author  frott 
the  Court  The  submission  of  F6ne1on  failed 
to  appease  the  enmity  of  B.,  who  asserted  that 
it  was  not  definite  enough  ;  and  public  opinion, 
in  turn,  charged  B.  with  a  spirit  of  implacable 

fride. — Louis  XIY.  loaded  him  with  honors;  in 
697,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  State-Conn- 
cil  and  in  1698  aumdnier  of  the  daophiness,  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  In  the  meeting  of  tho 
clergy  in  the  year  1700,  as  before,  he  was  the  pre- 
siding spirit ;  through  his  influence  censure  was 
pronounced  against  the  lax  morality  of  the  so- 
called  new  casuists,  vis.,  the  Jesuits,  and  Jan- 
senism again  compelled  to  hide  its  head ;  and  by 
his  pen  was  written  the  Centura  ei  declaratw 
conventlit  generdlis  eleri  gaUicani  (Paris.  1701, 
4to.).  Bent  upon  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
church-dogmas,  in  1702  he  composed  an  Instruo- 
tion  »ur  la  version  du  N.  Test,  imprimie  i  nivata 
(Paris,  12mo.|,  in  which,  without  any  reason, 
and  in  a  spint  of  great  bitterness,  he  accuses 
the  author  of  this  translation,  Richard  Simon, 
of  Pela^nism,  &x.  His  last  treatise,  composed 
during  his  last  illness,  is  an  interpretation  of 
Isaiah,  7 :  14,  and  Psalm  21,  (Paris,  1704, 12mo.) 
Sur  I'infaniement  de  la  Vierge  el  swr  la  passion 
et  le  diutissemeni  de  notre  Seigneur,  He  died  io 
Paris,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1704. 

Distinguished  alike  as  an  orator,  a  historian, 
a  theologian,  and  a  controversialist,  Bossuet  did 
eminent  service  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  in  France  has  always  been  called, 
in  the  words  of  Labniy6re,  the  last  of  the  Church- 
Fathers.  His  breadth  of  view,  his  extensive 
knowledge,  the  richness  of  his  imagination, 
combined  with  a  beautifnl,  elevated,  and  musi- 
cal style,  have  given  his  works  a  general  circu- 
lation, not  only  among  Catholics  but  also  among 
a  certain  class  of  Protestants.  Though  generally 
regarded  as  the  ornament  of  the  French  pulpit, 
we  cannot  entirely  subscribe  to  the  opinion  toat 
bis  Discours  fuftebres  are  masterpieces  of  orato- 
rical skill.  They  are  more  remarkable  for  that 
literary  taste  than  for  any  exhibition  of  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  Christian  preaching.  Not- 
withstanding the  sublimity  of  many  of  their 
conceptions,  and  the  undeniable  depth  of  feeling 
and  purity  of  taste  they  display,  they  are  rather 
the  productions  of  a  courtier  who  reflected  the 
splendors  of  Louis  XIY.  than  of  an  impartial 
servant  of  the  Divine  word.  B.  lacked  that 
evangelical  boldness  wMch  is  one  of  the  richest 
sources  of  Christian  eloquence,  and  Amauld 
was  right  when  he  said  that  B.  never  had  the 
courage  to  remonstrate  with  the  king.  The 
remark,  therefere,  of  one  of  his  latest  biograph- 
ers, that  B.,  when  indnl]^ng  in  flattery,  remained 
a  Christian,  is  to  be  regarded  as  mere  flattery 
iteelf.  Of  his  ssrmons,  whieh  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  improrising,  but  six  funeral  orations 
were  wbollv  written  by  himself! 

B.'s  hignest  ambition  was  to  saorifioe  Us 
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erudition  and  elegance  of  langaa^  on  the  altar 
of  the  royal  will.  As  Protestantism  destroyed 
pnity,  he  oombatted  it,  and,  unmindful  of  the 
foct  that  the  nature  of  the  Romish  Church  and 
Ultramontanism  were  one  and  indivisible,  he  as- , 
•erted  royal  absolutism  ngaiust  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope. 

The  entire  works  of  B.,  the  more  important 
of  which  we  have  mentioned,  went  through 
frequent  editions.  The  first,  not  perfectly  com- 
plete ed.  in  1743-1753,  Paris,  20  vol.  in  4to. ; 
the  last  three  containini;  the  Oeuvres  potthvmea. 
Better  ed.  by  the  Benedictine  Deforis,  intended 
to  fill  up  36  vols.,  only  twenty-seven,  however, 
appearing,  its  publ.  having  been  interrupted  by 
toe  Revolution.  The  latest  and  most  complete, 
181dt  Versailles,  46  vols,  in  8vo.,  by  Cardinal 
Baustet,  who  also  wrote  his  life,  Paris,  1814,  4 
Tols.  in  8vo.  (In  German  by  Feder,  SnUbach, 
.1820,  3  vols,  in  8vo.).  Additions  to  this  Biog. 
—more  of  a  panegyric  than  a  memoir — by  Taha- 
raud:  Siippliment  attx  histoirea  de  Bosiuet  et  de 
FeneUm,  Paris,  1822;  8vo. 

C.  Schmidt. — Ermentraut. 

Bonhonri,  Dominic  (b.  in  Paris,  1628,  t  Paris, 
1702),  was  a  learned  Jesuit,  chiefly  deserving 
mention  here,  however,  for  his  French  version 
of  the  N.  T.,  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.,  12mo.,  in  1697  and  1703.  The 
translation  is  diffuse  and  turbid,  and  attracted 
but  little  notice.  C.  Schsiidt.* 

Bonrdalone,  Louii,  b.  1632,  in  Boarges,  a 
Jesuit.  After  teaching  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
.moral  theology  for  several  years,  his  superiors, 
.on  account  of  his  remarkable  eloquence,  desired 
bim  to  devote  himself  to  preaching.  He 
preached  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  1670. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he 
was  sent  to  Lan^edoo,  to  convert  the  Protest- 
ants; in  doing  this  he  displayed  unusual  mode- 
ntion.  He  spent  his  last  years  in  ministering  to 
.  the  poor,  and  those  confined  in  hospitals  and 
prisons,  t  1704.  If  it  were  possible  to  reflect 
nonor  upon  the  Jesuit  Order,  B.  did  it  But  he 
was  a  Jesuit  only  in  name,  and  won  the  admira- 
tion even  of  the  enemies  of  the  order.  As  a 
preaoher  he  excelled  chiefly  in  clearness  and 
argument.  He  had  neither  the  grandeur  of 
.  Bossuet  nor  the  depth  of  Massillon,  but  sur- 
passed both  in  demonstration.  He  is  the  re- 
mmer  of  the  French-Romish  style  of  preaching. 
The  first  and  best  ed.  of  his  works  is  that  of  P. 
Bretonmeau,  Paris,  1707, 14  yols.,  8vo. 

C.  Schmidt.* 

Boiirtr«f.— (See  Pragmaiie  Sanction.) 

BoiU^^noil,  Antoinette,  b.  1616,  at  Lisle,  of 
trealthy  parents,  was  so  deformed  that  the  family 
jtX  first  tboa^ht  of  stifling  her  as  a  monster.  Of 
an  active  mind,  but  disliked  by  her  mother,  she 
wns  left  to  herself,  read  mystical  books,  indulged 
fanatical  fancies,  and  imagined  herself  destined 
to  restore  the  trae  spirit  of  Christianity.  De- 
spite _  her  deformity  ner  parents  planned  her 
marriage.  She  fled,  and  on  being  brooght  back 
again  esctiped,  and  sought  shelter  with  the 
Archb.  of  Cambray,  who  placed  her  in  a  mon- 
astery. Restless  and  adventurous,  she  persuaded 
•everal  nuns  to  join  her  in  flight,  but,  on  being 
detected,  she  was  sent  away  from  the  city.  After 
-Iter  father'a  death  she  became  governess  of  the 


hospital  at  Lisle.  Bat  she  soon  agnin  saw 
visions,  demons,  and  demoniacs.  Expelled  fron 
Lisle,  she  wandered  through  Flanders,  Brabant, 
and  Holland.  In  Amsterdam  she  collected  all 
sorts  of  sectarists  around  her.  Driven  thence, 
she  settled  on  an  island  on  the  Holstein  coast, 
where  she  nnited  her  party,  erected  a  press,  and 
issued  numerous  tracts  in  French,  German,  and 
Flemish.  This  being  prohibited,  she  left  tb« 
island,  and,  after  many  trials  and  adventDres, 
died  at  Franeker,  1680.  Though  she  nfrned 
giving  to  the  poor,  lest  they  should  abase  the 
gift,  she  left  her  property  to  the  hospital  <i 
Lisle.  She  wrote  25  tracts,  all  teaching  aboat 
the  same  thin^:  the  Church  should  be  restored 
to  its  purity  ;  instead  of  outward  forms,  inner 
feelings ;  and  the  inner  light  in  place  of  the 
written  word,  &c.  Her  works  were  collected, 
and  her  life  written  by  Poirei,  21  vola,  8to, 
Amst.,  1679,  ko.  She  left  no  party,  bat  bet 
views  gained  some  ascendency  in  Scotlsad  tah 
wards  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

C.  SCHMIBI.* 

Bower,  Archibald,  a  religious  partisan  of 
dubious  character,  b.  in  Dundee,  Scotland 
After  passing  through  the  Soots'  College  at 
Douay,  he  went  to  Rome,  joined  the  Jesuits,  and 
then  publicly  taught  history,  rhetoric,  and  plul- 
osophy  in  different  places.  In  Macerata  he  wtl 
counsellor  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1726  he  sud- 
denly left  Macerata,  fled  secretly  from  Italy  ta 
England,  and  after  several  years  of  doubt  sad 
uncertainty,  publicly  entered  the  Anglicsa 
Church.  His  flight  from  Italy  was  cans^,  s»- 
cording  to  his  statement,  by  a  change  of  views, 
and  by  the  Inquisition  ;  his  enemies  said  he  fied 
from  punishment  for  incontinency.  In  England 
he  was  first  employed  on  the  Hisioria  Liieraria, 
a  monthly  review,  and,  after  1730,  prepared  the 
Soman  Hittory  in  the  Universal  History  of  60 
vols.  Through  the  favor  of  Lord  Lyttleton  and 
other  distinguished  patrons,  Bower  iraa  sp* 
pointed  (1747)  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Library, 
and  to  another  office.  About  this  time  be  m«^ 
ried  a  lady  of  rank.  He  died  Sept  6, 1766, 
His  most  noted  work  is  his  "Bittory  of  ikt 
Popes,"  published  in  London,  in  7  vok,  4(0,, 
the  first  in  1750.  Bower  states  that  be  begsn 
this  work  in  Italy,  and  originally  in  favor  of 
Romanism,  but  that  further  investigation  con- 
vinced him  that  the  Papacy  was  contrary  to  (be 
writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Church  Fathers, 
and  constrained  him  to  abandon  the  Church. 
This  statement  seems  doubtful,  as  it  has  bean 
shown  that  he  derived  the  material  for  the  first 
volumes  from  Tillemont's  Church  Memoirs,  tad 
not  from  original  souroes.  Whilst  thus  em- 
ployed be  seems  to  have  again  formed  some 
connection  with  the  Jesuits,  and  to  have  paid 
them  sums  of  money  at  different  times.  This 
exposed  him  to  severe  aocusaGons,  against 
which  he  but  feebly  defended  himself. 

G.  WXBM.* 

Boyle,  Robert,  was  bom  at  Lismore,  Ireland, 
the  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork.  He  is  distin- 
gnished  as  a  natural  philosopher,  and  a  philan- 
thropist, and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tbt 
Royal  Society  (1645-1660)  of  London.  He  wrote 
several  works  in  defence  of  Christianity  against 
Deists  (on  the  Pottibilitji  of  tJu  restirrecii«», 
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Iiona.,  1675;  Summa  Theot.  Christ.,  Dublin, 
1682;  0pp.  ikeol.,  Lond.,  1715),  and  paid  for 
tt«  translation  of  the  N.  T.  and  the  de  veritaie 
rci.  Chr.  of  Grotias  into  Arabic.  He  was  also 
•etite  as  President  of  tbe  Soc.  for  the  spread  of 
Chr.  in  N.  England  (fonnded  1647).  He  like- 
vise  had  500  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts 

Siblished  at  Oxford,  in  the  Malay  language,  and 
stribated  In  those  islands,  and  had  Ireland  and 
Vales  supplied  with  Celtic  Bibles.  He  died 
Sept  26, 1691.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  £50 
ennnallj  for  the  maintenance  of  a  yearly  course 
of  eight  lectures  (to  be  delivered  from  Jan.  to 
Hay,  and  from  Sept  to  Nov.),  in  defence  of 
Obristianity  against  all  forms  of  infidelity  and 
Cilse  religion,  especially  Deism  and  Atheism ; 
bat  diversities  between  Evangelical  Christians 
were  not  to  be  discussed.  Many  distinguished. 
English  apologists  have  been  employed  in  thesc^ 
ketores:  Bermey,  Clarke,  Derham,  Whiston,  lb- 
bet.  Ice.  An  abstract  of  their  lectures  was  pub- 
lished by  OilbeH  Burnet  (1737):  A  defmee  of 
not.  ana  revealed  Bel.,  lY  vols.,  8vo.  (oomp. 
Iieehler,QeBch.  d.  engl.  Deism.).  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  laudable  object  contemplated 
ms  Urns  gained  (see  ApoloffUtsY. 

Haoknbach.* 

Bozra. — CSeo  Edomiteg.) 

Bradwardine,  Thomas,  samamed  Doctor 
profunduf,  b.  1290,  at  Hartfield,  near  Chiches- 
ter, SuSbllc,  and  educated  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  was  distinguished  as  a  mathematician. 
He  prepared  astronomical  tables,  and  wrote 
Jrmm.  tpeettlat.,  Paris,  1495  and  1530,  4to. ; 
Oeom.  spend..  Par.,  1495  and  1516 ;  Tract,  de 
froport..  Par.,  1495,  Ven.,  1505.  But  he  de- 
TrtM  himself  chiefly  to  theology,  in  which  he 
departed  from  tbe  ^holasticism  and  Pelagian- 
inn  of  his  age.  After  teaching  theology  a  short 
time  at  Oxford  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
St  Paul's,  London,  and  Confessor  of  Edward 
IIL  in  the  French  campaign.  He  was  chosen 
Stratford's  successor  as  Archb.  of  Canterbury, 
bat  died  before  he  could  formally  assume  the 
digni^,  on  Aug.  22, 1349.  His  great  theol.  work 
It  entitled,  De  carisa  Dei  contra  Pelagium,  et  de 
tbtvte  eaasarum  ad  suos  Merttmenaes  Libri  tres, 
«nd  was  written  in  London,  1344,  but  not  pub- 
lished until  1618.  It  has  not  been  republished. 
He  deduces  his  theory  of  predestination  from 
tbe  absolute  being  of  God,  from  His  self-exist- 
•nee  and  immutability.  This,  excluded  tbe 
iiivorite  distinction  between  foreknowledge  and 
predestination  {quod  nuUa  snentia  Dei  causaiur 
a  potterioribus  rebus  tcitis) :  God  even  willed  sin 
Vmatice,  though  not  posilive.  Human  freedom 
U  conditioned  by  tbe  divine  necessity  {qitodom- 
nis  actio  voluntatis  creatae  secundum  essentiam 
tiee  snbstaniiam  ipsam  actus,  Jit  ab  ipsa  et  a  Deo 
eundem  (eandem  f)  pariter  coagente).  The  will 
of  Ood  leads,  that  of  the  creature  follows.  B.'g 
■Tstem  created  no  special  sensation  at  the  time. 
Cfiesekr  reckons  Albert,  B.  of  Halberstadt,  among 
hie  disciples  (Raynald.  ann.  1372,  No.  33).— 
ScheOckh,  K.-Qesch.  XXXIV.,  226,  <feo. ;  d'Ar- 
0XXTK<,  ColUctio  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus, 
I.,  323.  Hagenbacr.* 

Bninerd. — (See  Missions,  Protestant.) 

Brandenbnnf,  Reformation. — The  testimony 
ti  history  that  Northern  Europe  never  displayed 


tbe  same  willingness  as  the  South  to  yield  to  tbe 
hierarchy  of  Rome,  explains  the  greater  readi- 
ness of  northern  countries  to  admit  heretical 
sects,  and  their  preparation  for  subsequent  re- 
formatory measures.  Hence  the  success  of  the 
Bohemian  Waldenses  in  the  Margraviate  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  Baltic  distncte.  JElome 
indeed  endeavored,  during  the  14th  cent.,  to 
suppress  these  doctrines,  but  they  were  already 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  torn  out  by  noisy  threats.- 
Faith  in  Papal  infallibility  and  the  R.  Church 
was  so  mucn  shaken  that  in  many  places  tbe 
dogmatism  of  that  Church  had  vanished.  An- 
germlinde,  in  Brandenburg,  had  so  few  adhe- 
rents to  the  old  faith,  that  it  was  called  the  city 
of  heretics;  and  many  villages  in  the  Ne-vr' 
Margr.  shared  the  same  reproach.  Thtf  move-' 
ments  of  the  Hussites  in  the  15th  cent  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  Waldensian  doctrines,  and 
increased  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome.  In  Brandenburg  the  name  Wal- 
denses was  dropped,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
old  fiuth  were  called  Hussites,  who  nowhere 
found  more  favor  than  there,  notwithstandin); 
the  persecutions  of  Rome.  This  was  the  state' 
of  things  when,  in  1517,  Tetzel  began  his  traffic 
in  indulgences  tn  the  Margraviate,  with  the 
sanction  and  support  of  Joachim  I.,  the  metro- 
politans, bishops,  all  the  clergy,  and  the  Univer-' 
sity  of  Frankfort,  jealous  of  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  that  of  Wittenberg.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  Tetzel's  sales  in  Brandenburg,  Magde- 
burg, and  some  adjacent  towns,  amounted  to 
100,000  guilders.  But  tbe  demand  was  not 
equally  ^eat  in  all  places.  He  had  such  poor' 
success  tn  Belitz  that  he  cried  oat  one  day: 
either  tbe  Belitzer  are  all  angels  or  hardened 
sinners.  —  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
theologians  of  Frankfort,  with  the  celebrated 
Wimpina  at  their  head,  to  vindicate  Tetzel'a 
business,  Luther's  theses  found  great  favor 
among  all  classes.  They  spread  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  from  city  to  city.  Even  Scultetae, 
B.  of  Brandenburg,  Luther  s  diocesan,  seemed 
favorably  disposed  to  them,  although  be  advised 
L.  not  to  excite  a  disturbance,  but  allow  tbe 
evils  to  correct  themselves  quietly.  But  however  ° 
favorably  L.*8  views  were  received  by  the  people, 
the  government  opposed  their  progress.  At  firs^ 
indeed,  Joachim  scarcely  heeded  tbe  contro-' 
versy,  supposing  it  to  be  merely  a  quarrel  of  the ' 
monks.  Convinced  that  many  abuses  existed  in ' 
the  Church,  and  impatient  of  the  sale  of  indui-' 
gences,  he  did  not  seem  averse  to  Luther's 
movement.  He  acknowledged  tbe  necessity  of  a 
Reformation,  but  wished  to  avoid  violent  commo- 
tions, and  feared  Luther's  fiery  zeal.  In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  people  were  stirred 
up,  Joachim's  opposition  increased.  In  this  he 
was  also  influenced  by  his  brother,  Archb.  Al- 
brecht  of  Mayence  and  Magdeburg.  They 
were  aided  by  the  clergy  and  University  of 
Frankfort  Wimpina  wrote  the  counter-theses 
which  appeared  in  Tetzel's  name.  In  1518  a 
convention  of  300  clergy  and  monks  was  held  in 
Frankfort,  in  which  Luther's  theses  were 
roughly  handled.  One  young  theologian,  Knip- 
strow,  ventured  to  prove  from  the  Scriptures  toe 
evil  of  indulgences,  iJbc,  but  made  no  impression. 
Of  course  Lutber'a  theses  were   condemned. ' 
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Xetcel,  on  the  contrary,  waa  honored  with  the 
D.D.  The  friendship  vrhich  hitherto  existed 
between  L.  and  the  B.  of  Brandenburg  now 
ceased,  the  latter  having  failed  to  persuade  L. 
to  pursue  a  peaceful  course.  He  became  L-'s 
open  opponent!  and  even  condemned  him  to  the 
stake.  In  this  he  was  probably  inSoenoed  by 
Joachim's  course,  who  proved  himself  one  of 
Ii.'a  most  violent  enemies  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  was  still  more  incensed  by  L.'s  translation 
of  the  N.  T.,  published  in  1522,  which  waa  in- 
terdicted by  a  special  enactment  of  1524.  The 
Peasant  war,  which  broke  out  in  1525,  convinced 
4e  Eleotw  that  L.'8  views  and  preaching  were 
subversive  of  political  institutions  and  social 
order.  But,  notwithstanding  this  opposition, 
the  new  doctrines  found  favor  with  all  classes  in 
Magdeburg,  Anhalt,  Saxony,  Lausitz,  and  even 
in  the  MargraTiate.  The  noble  Eleotrese, 
Elizabeth  of  Denmark,  not  only  embraced  them 
Iterself,  but  taught,  them  to  her  children.  For 
jears  she  quietly  aided  the  cause,  and,  in  1528, 
during  the  Elector's  absence,  secretly  received 
the  communion  in  both  kinds.  Her  youngest 
daughter  betrayed  her.  The  Elector,  previously 
estranged  from  bis  wife,  pronounced  the  act 
treason  against  the  Church  and  his  own  autho- 
rity. His  wroth  was  unbounded,  and  the  Eleo- 
tress  escaped  personal  harm  by  flight  to  her 
uncle,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  placed  her  in 
Prettin,  a  convent  near  Dommitsoh. — The  Elec- 
tor's anger,  increased  by  domestic  trouble,  was 
still  further  aggravated  by  the  nolitical  dis- 
orders which  seemed  to  be  excited  by  the  new 
doctrine,  especially  by  the  insurrections  of  Minck- 
ti'itz  and  Stendal.  The  quelling  of  the  former 
cost  his  exhausted  treasury  50,000  florins.  He 
feared  also  the  spread  of  the  Wittenberg  poi- 
son. Amid  these  events  Uie  Elector  was  the 
leader  of  the  Romish  party  at  Augsburg  (1530). 
Be  belonged  to  the  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  adjustment  of  the  controversy.  But, 
however  desirous,  for  political  reasons,  of  having 
peace  restored,  bis  blustering  severity  of  speech 
was  most  unfavorable  to  conciliation.  Even 
ll^etween  himself  and  the  B.  of  Augsburg  abu- 
sive language  passed,  and  the  Arcub.  of  May- 
ence  had  some  trouble  to  prevent  open  violence. 
Although,  therefore,  he  acknowledged  that  cer- 
tlUn  evHs  should  be  removed,  and  allowed  that 
spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  should  not  be 
Btixed,  his  own  imprudence  frustrated  his 
effort 

^During  the  Elector's  absence  the  new  doc- 
trine had  spread  more  widely  in  the  Margra- 
Tiate.  Stendal,  and  other  cities,  were  still  dis- 
turbed with  insurrectionary  movements.  These 
he,  indeed,  speedily  quelled,  proceeding  with 
severity  against  the  authors  of  the  agitations ; 
bnt  he  did  not  start  fierce  persecutions.  He 
saw  ^  that  the  new  stream  was  too  broad  and 
deep  to  be  violently  resisted.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  confine  it  within  a  safe  channel, 
^is  became,  thenceforth,  the  great  aim  of  his 
administration.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
be  desired  his  two  sons  to  give  him  a  written 
assurance  of  fidelity  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
and  adjured  them  to  protect  the  old  Church, 
and  resist  the  Protestant  heresy.  But  he  was 
too  late.    They  had  themselves  embraced  the 


new  faith.  The  seed  planted  by  ^eir  mnflitr' 
had  taken  root,  and  grown  up  in  their  hearts. 
After  her  flight  they  had  often  visited  her. 
Joachim,  the  Electoral  Prince,  had  beeome  ao- 
qnainted  with  Luther  in  1519,  and  having  sub- 
sequently accompanied  his.  father  to  Wormi, 
Luther's  words  had  made  an  indelible  impres* 
sion  upon  him.  Afterwards  he  secretly  corre- 
sponded with  Luther,  and  other  friends  of  the 
Reformation,  and  became  still  more  full;  con> 
firmed  in  his  views. 

But  before  he  succeeded  to  the  governnieni, 
the  death  of  Dietrich,  B.  of  Hardenberir,  a  vio> 
lent  Popish  zealot,  and  the  election  of  Mattbiii 
V.  Ja^ow  as  B.  of  Brandenburg  (1527),  exerted 
a  decided  influence  in  favor  of  the  BeformatioB. 
The  efforts  of  the  latter,  especially,  served  to  pro- 
mote it.  When,  therefore,  Joachim  U.  assaned 
the  government,  be  fonnd  an  efficient  ally  in 
this  highly  honored  man.  Albrecht  of  Msyene*, 
Qeorge  of  Saxony,  and  Sigismund  of  Polaod 
tried  in  vain  to  change  the  minds  of  the  young 
princes.  Each  of  the  brothers  pursued  his  own 
course,  but  both  had  the  same  aim.  Tha 
younger  brother,  John,  had  Nenmark,  Steia* 
berg,  Krossen,  Kotbus,  and  Pritz.  The  other 
districts,  with  the  Electoral  dignity,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Joachim  II.  John  possessed  a  ksenei 
discernment,  and  was  more  fiery  in  his  seal  for 
religion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  impetoons 
and  imprudent,  than  his  brother.  Joaonim  wis 
gentle,  forgiving,  and  benevolent,  ever  intent 
upon  peace,  and  upon  correcting  existing  STila 
with  moderation  and  care.  John  at  once  em- 
braced the  Augsburg  confession,  and  joined  the 
Smalcald  confederacy.  In  Jan.,  1536,  be  pe^ 
mitted  Kotbus  to  introduce  Evangelical  services 
into  its  churches,  and  soon  after  the  city  oooii- 
oil  called  two  Evangelical  preachers  from  Wit- 
tenberg, John  Lfldiken  and  John  Muitellui. 
Moved  by  this  example,  even  Frankfort  receiTed 
Evangelical  preachers.  From  these  two  paints 
the  purified  faith  spread  over  the  Braodenbaig 
Margr.,  especially  over  the  new  Margr.  At  fiirt 
there  was  a  lack  of  suitable  clergymen^  bat  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  Margrave  George  of  Ah- 
bach,  Luther,  and  Melanchthon  endearored  to 
supply  the  want.  Thus  all  things  were  ready. 
And  now,  in  1538,  the  most  decisive  step  wia 
taken.  At  Ktlstrin,  the  Margrave's  resJoenw, 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  in  both  kiod^ 
and  thus  the  evangelical  oultus  formally  ests- 
blished.  Nevertheless,  many  severe  conSicts 
had  still  to  be  endured,  especially  with  that 
zealous  advocate  of  Popeir,  George  v.  Blomen- 
thai,  B.  of  Lebus,  who  withstood  everv  peMore 
of  the  Reformed  party,  until  his  death  in  1350. 
His  successor,  John  Homeborg,  pursued  an 
opposite  course. 

Elector  Joachim  II.  carried  on  the  good  work 
less  violently.  Desiring,  if  possible,  to  haraw- 
nize  both  parties,  he  progressed  cautiously,  fre- 
quently consulting  the  experienced  and  pradent 
friends  of  the  cause.  In  1536  he  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  principal  clergy  of  the  Maig.  u 
Cologne  on  the  Spree,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
best  means  of  correcting  ecclesiastical  abnaefc 
By  his  prudence  he  also  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  Arohb.  of  Magdeburg,  to 
his  turning  the  church  of  the  Dominicani  in 
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Otdoxne  into  %  cathedral,  in  which  the  learned 
oaaon,  Dr.  Wolfgang  Rebdorffer  preached,  and, 
ma  early  as  1536,  administered  the  Supper  in 
DOth  kinds,  by  permission  of  B.  Matthias  t.  Ja- 
gprw.  As  soon  as  Joachim  ascertained  that  a 
place  desired  evangelical  preaching,  he  provided 
ft»  Helanchthon  cheerfully  assisting  him.  Where 
obstacles  arose  he  endeavored  by  gentle  and 
l&Trfal  means  to  remove  them.  By  degrees  the 
old  customs  vanished ;  even  celibacy  itself.  Thus 
ttie  Reformation  vrorked  out  its  own  way  into 
tfae  Electoral  Margr.,  without  requiring  the  Elec- 
tor's authoritative  interference.  In  1537  he 
•ippropriated  the  superfluous  revenues  of  the 
CartliDsian  monastery  to  the  resuscitation  of  the 
University  of  Frankfort  This  was  followed  by 
&  eeneral  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  the 
Blarg. ;  although  no  violent  measures  were 
allowed  to  bring  this  about  Those  monks  who 
dioae  to  remain  in  their  cloisters  were  supported 
1>7  their  income  ;  those  who  embraced  the  new 
wth  were  furnished  with  pastoral  charges. 

Such  was  the  progress  made  by  the  Reforma- 
tion in  1539,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Joa- 
dkim  I.    The  Elector  now  took  another  new 
Step,  unmoved  by  the  warnings  of  the  B.  of 
Mayence,  Duke  Qeorge  of.  Saxony,  or  his  fatbei> 
in-law,  Sigismund  of  Poland.    After  receiving 
many  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  church  mat- 
ters, he  first  of  all  called  Qeo.  Buchholtzer  to  bis 
Mart,  and  made  him  Provost  of  Berlin,  and  then 
appointed  a  solemn  festival  at   Spandau,  the 
Bib-estate  of  his  mother,  on  All-Saints,  1539,  for 
ttie  public  introduction  of  the  Evangelical  faith 
into  the  Margraviate.    On  that  day,  for  the  first 
time  in  that  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  eleo- 
tonl  court,  the  assembly  of  clergy,  and  state 
deputies,  and  a  countless  throng  of  people,  pub- 
lio  Mrvice  was  administered  in  the  Ev.  form ; 
and  after  the  B.  of  Brandenburg  had  pronounced 
the  words  of  the  institution  in  the  German  lan- 
enage,  the  entire  family  of  the  Elector,  with  all 
Uie  counsellors  and  members  of  the  court,  re- 
eeived  the  sacrament  under  both  forms.   On  the 
next  day  a  similar  service  was  held  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne  on  the  Spree,  when  the  Provost  of 
Berlin  delivered  the  first  Ev.  sermon,  and  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  under  both  forms  to 
the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Cologne  and  Ber- 
lin.    That  evening  the  Electoral  counsellor, 
East  T.  Schlieben,  wrote  an  account  of  what  had 
transpired  to  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  obstacles  which  had  been  thrown  in 
the  Elector's  way,  but  which  the  Lord  enabled 
bim  boldly  to  surmount    Immediately  after  this 
enactments  were  issued  authorizing  all  the  cities 
and  villages  of  the  Margr.  to  introduce  Ev.  ser- 
vices.   Of  this  privilege  all  availed  themselves 
^lardeleben  boldlv  taking  the  load.    Most  of 
the  nobility  did  likewise.     Brandenburg  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  set  by  Spandau  and  Berlin. 
In  Frankfort,  but  »  few  days  later,  the  last 
mass  was  celebrated,  Ev.  preaching  introduced, 
and  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds.    The  gospel 
Boon  spread  into  the  western  portion  of  the 
Margr.,  the  churches  carrying  on  the  reforma- 
tory work  themselves,  ana  retaining  their  old 
clergy  onlv  on  their  embracing  the  new  faith. 
But  what  nad  thus  far  been  effected  did  not  re- 
ceive legal  confirmation  until  the  adoption  of  a 


complete  Evangelical  dificipline,  by  which  uni- 
form usages  were  established  in  the  Branden- 
burg churches.  As  stated  above,  the  first  draft 
was  prepared  in  1539.  This  was  examined  by 
Melanohthon,  and  improved  by  the  Elector. 
That  drawn  up  by  George  of  Ansbach  for  the 
Frankish  churches  was  made  the  basis.  The 
B.  of  Brandenburg,  Buchholtzer,  and  Jacob 
Stratton  were  entrusted  with  its  preparation. 
The  Bishop  dislilced  that  some  parts  of  the  Ro- 
mish cultus  had  been  retained,  as  in  Ansbach. 
Luther,  to  whose  judgment  the  draft  was  sul^ 
mitted,  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  this,  but 
thought  that  as  provision  was  made  for  what  * 
was  most  essentia],  some  allowance  might  b« 
made  for  the  rest  In  a  letter  to  the  Elector, 
Luther  wrote ;  "  I  wish  your  Grace  were  Pope, 
then  religion  would  soon  improve,  and  wo  should 
have  better  cardinals  and  bishops."  He  advised 
Buchholtzer  to  consider  the  usages  retained  as 
intermediate  matters,  and  lay  chief  stress  upon 
preaching  the  gospel  anA  administering  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds.  If  the  Elector  wished 
it,  he  might  wear  a  silver  or  golden  cross,  a  vel- 
vet silk,  or  linen  gown;  yea,  two  or  three  over 
each  other ;  if  the  Elector  was  not  satisfied  with 
one  procession  round  the  church,  he  should  go 
round  seven  times,  and,  if  be  desired,  he  might 
even  dance  during  the  music  —  as  David  did. 
Such  declarations  silenced  all  doubts.  After 
making  some  changes  in  the  discipline  suggested 
by  Melanohthon  and  Bngeohagen,  and  submit- 
ting it  for  approval  once  more  (1540)  to  the 
Electoral  prelates  and  counsellors,  and  finally 
presenting  it  to  Ferdinand,  at  an  assembly  in 
Worms,  It  was  formally  established  in  1542. 
Thus  the  Reformation  was  completed  in  Bran- 
denburg. •'  VoiGT.'^ 

Brazil  has  a  population  of  about  four  mil- 
lions. The  Archbishop  of  Bahia  is  invested 
with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the 
Empire  ;  he  has  nine  suffragans,  viz.,  the  B.  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  Pemambuco  (residence  at 
Olinda],  of  Maranhao,  of  Belem,  of  St  Paulo, 
of  MinasGeraes,  of  RioGrandedo  Sni,  of  Goyas 
and  Cuyaba.  The  last  two  dioceses  are  managed 
by  titular  bishops.  Some  of  these  embrace 
several  provinces.  It  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
commended to  form  new  dioceses,  but  it  has 
never  been  dcaie.  There  are  cathedrals  in  Bahia, 
and  the  seven  first  named  sees.  The  presentation 
of  benefices  is  an  imperial  prerogative.  Inade- 
quate endowment  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  wants  of  the  Church  of  Brazil,  A  bish- 
op's salary  is  1,  2,-1,600,000  Rees  (1200  Rees 
=  99  cts.  and  4  m.),  a  chaplain's  80—100,000. 
The  lack  of  seminaries  is  also  prejudicial  to  the 
Church.  There  are  but  four,  viz.,  in  Bahia,  Rio, 
Olinda  and  Maranhao.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  priests  are  ignorant  Their  edu- 
cation is  only  nractical,  acquired  by  spending  a 
few  years  with  a  clergyman.  There  are  but 
twenty  monasteries  in  all  Brazil,  and  in  1824  a 
decree  was  issued  forbidding  bishops  to  admit 
members  to  any  ecclesiatical  order  without 
special  permission  from  the  emperor.  Monke 
and  nuns  are,  for  the  most  port  not  liked.  The 
Council  of  Trent  and  thelstand2dConstitution  of 
Bahia  form  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Braiilian 
Chuioh.    The  first  ConstitoUon  atriotlj  enjoins 
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the  religions  instniction  of  the  ttegroes,  for 
which,  however,  little  is  done.  They  are  not 
even  decently  baptized,  although  they  aozioasly 
desire  it,  as  a  means  of  securing  some  attention. 
The  second  constitution  imposes  a  strict  disci* 

5 line  upon  the  bishops,  but  it  is  poorly  observed, 
'he  religious  condition  of  Brazil  is  like  that  of 
Other  Spanish  Colonies.  Thefts  are  rare,  but 
obeating  is  common.  Drunkenness  is  unknovrn, 
but  lying  so  prevalent  that  one  doubts  whether 
they  can  speak  the  truth.  Hospitality,  especi- 
ally in  the  interior,  is  universal.  Masters  pay 
great  attention  to  their  slaves.  '  The  priests  are 
exceedingly  tolerant,  even  of  evil,  rublic  wor- 
ship is  celebrated  vrith  great  pomp  and  noise ; 
processions  occur  almost  daily.  Saints  in  small 
tabernacles,  with  wax  tapers  burning  before 
them,  are  placed  in  front  of  the  houses.  The 
Sabbath  (from  Saturday  to  Sunday  evening)  is 

Snerally  observed,  but  their  regard  for  saints' 
ys  and  processions  is  abating.  In  their  public 
■ervices  they  burn  inany  wax  candles,  fire  can- 
nons, and  shoot  off  rockets.  In  Rio  alone  £15,000 
worth  of  wax  and  powder  is  annually  used  for 
this  purpose.  Passion-week  is  devoted  to  reli- 
ffions  services.  On  Maundy  Thursday  the  Host 
If  presented  with  great  pomp,  and  the  Emperor 
washes  the  feet  of  several  poor  people.  No  bells 
ftre  rung  on  Good  Friday,norcannon8  fired ;  but 
they  have  dramatic  representations  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, and  a  funeral  sermon,  followed  by  a 
great  procession.  On  Saturday,  called  Judas'  day, 
figures  of  Judas,  Satan,  dragons  and  serpents,and 
others  having  a  political  or  social  significance, 
are  hung  up.  along  the  streets.  As  soon  as  the 
service  is  finished  the  bells  ring,  and  the  figures 
go  up  in  flames.  On  Easter,  at  4  A.  M7,  the 
noise  begins  with  'the  firing  of  cannons  and 
rockets ;  and  on  Monday  there  are  large  meet- 
ings and  processions.  When  the  host  is  carried 
through  the  streets  all  who  pass  bend  the  knee ;  if 
it  occurs  at  night  a  candle  is  lit  in  every  window 
of  the  streets  through  which  it  is  borne.  The 
number  of  clergy  in  Brazil  is  exceedingly  small, 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  their  support  The 
indifference  of  the  Brazilian  priests  to  theology 
is  common  to  all  S.  American  clergy.  In  con- 
seqaence  of  their  indolence  the  Brazilians  hate 
the  more  active  strangers  who  have  settled  there. 
They  have  a  passion  for  gambling.  Art  is 'less 
encouraged  than  among  the  earlier  S.  American 
colonies.  The  architecture  of  the  churches  is 
miserable.  Castelnau  (T.  I.,  p.  62)  says  that 
true  religions  sentiment  is  rarer  in  Brazil  than 
in  Paris.  The  national  faults  of  the  Brazilian, 
indolence  and  sensuality,  also  characterize  the 
clergy,  few  of  whom  practise  celibacy ;  indeed 
those  who  limit  themselves  to  a  single  concubine 
are  most  respected. 

^The  Brazilian  clergy  have  never  interfered 
with  the  government,  but  rather  have  sustained 
it,  and  induced  revolutionaiy  provinces  to  sub- 
mit But  Brazilian  iournafs  sometimes  assail 
the  clergy.  On  the  election  of  Dr.  Moura  as  B. 
of  Rio,  ue  Government  came  in  conflict  with  the 
papal  court  Moura  entertained  liberal  senti- 
ments. Neither  he  nor  the  Government  would 
ield.  At  length  the  difficulty  was  settled  by 
is  resigning.  The  clergy  are  no  longer  en- 
trnated  with  the  education  of  youth.    Until 
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1808,  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  settle  \a' 
Brazil.  Since  then  they  have  been  allowed  to 
build  their  own  churches,  but  dare  not  proselyte. 
At  present  there  are  Enelish  chapels  and  clergT> 
men  in  most  commeroiu  cities.  Their  cbafwls 
cannot  have  bells,  and  in  external  appearsnes 
must  not  differ  from  ordinary  houses.  Tb« 
English  church  in  Rio  occupies  a  central  posi' 
tion ;  it  is  small  but  handsome.  There  is  idsO 
a  German  Ev.  clergyman  in  Rio.  The  Protest* 
ant  cemetery  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  dty. 
Formerly  there  were  innumerable  monasterist 
in  Rio ;  now  there  are  but  four,  it  cootMM 
thirty-nine  churches  and  chapels ;  one  of  the 
finest  is  S.  Francisco  de  Paula.  (Comp.  t. 
TiETZ,  Brazil.  ZustUnde,  &e.:  Berlin,  1837;  B. 
Walsh,  Notices  of  Br.,  London,  1830,  2  vols.} 
Fr.  be  Castelnai;,  ExpSd.  dans  let  pariia  caUr, 
de  I' Amir,  du  Sud.,  T.  1-6:  Paris,  1850;  Hut. 
Eabank,  Life  in  Br.:  N.  York,  1857 ;  Br.  and 
the  Brazilians,  by  Kidder  and  Flefeker,  Philad., 
1857.  W.  KioJE.* 

Bread,  among  the  Ilebrews,  as  is  still  dooe 
in  the  East,  was  made  of  wheat,  barley  of 
spelt  (Ez.  4:9, 12).  The  dough  was  leavened 
and  kneaded  in  an  earthen  trough  (Deut  28: 5, 
17;  Gen.  18:6;  2  Sam.  13:8).  Leaven  vu 
omitted  only  when  they  were  in  great  haate 
(Gen.  19 :  3  ;  Ex.  12 :  34,  &o. ;  Judg.  6 :  19,  Ac.), 
orwhen  it  was  made  for  religions  nses  (Lev.2:ll; 
comp.  Am.  4:5;  except  Lev.  7 :  13 ;  23 :  17). 
The  Bedouins  use  no  leaven  (d'Arviecx,  IIL, 
227,  &c.).  They  usually  baked  every  day,  in 
the  form  of  round  or  oblong  (135)  *^^ 

about  }  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  plate  (Oon.  45 :  23  ;  Josh.  9 :  12 ;  1  Sam. 
25:  18;  28: 16;  Ex.  29:  23;  1  Sam.  2:360;  1: 
3  ;  Judg.  8 :  5 ;  Prov.  6 :  26).  These  cakes  were 
of  course  not  cut  but  broken  (Is.  58 :  7 ;  Matth. 
14 :  19 ;  26 :  26,  iffn.  See  Baking).  RUbtschi.* 
Breaking  of  Bread,  tn  the  Lord"!  Safptr, 

is  mentioned  in  the  original  institution  of  it 
(Matth.  26:26,  ko.).  The  expression  is  abo 
used  to  designate  the  Supper  (Acts  2:42,46; 
20 :  7  ;  1  Cor.  10 :  16).  It  primarily  refers  to  the 
division  of  the  bread  that  it  may  be  eaten.  Syin* 
bolioally  it  signifies  Chrisfa  giving  himself  np to 
death :  "  this  is  my  bodv,  which  is  broken  tot 
yon."  Hence  the  breaking  of  the  bread  is  di* 
rected  by  all  the  Litnrpes  of  the  East  and  West 
until  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  Bcmisli 
theologians,  consistently  with  their  standpointi 
have  made  the  substance  of  the  Mass  to  con- 
sist in  the  breaking  of  bread.  They  break 
the  host,  eaten  by  the  priest,  after  the  con- 
secration, into  three  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
Trinity;  or,  as  others  sav,  with  allusion  to  tbo 
passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  (Thrist; 
or,  according  to  Gabriel  Biel,  irith  reference  to 
the  Church  militant,  suffering  (in  purgatory) 
and  triumphant  One  of  the  parts  is  put  into 
the  chalice,  to  signify  the  reunion  of  Chrisft 
body  and  blood  in  the  resurrection ;  the  two 
separate  parts,  symbols  of  his  death,  are  eaten 
by  the  priest  The  Greeks  divide  it  into  foot 
parts,  which  are  placed  upon  the  patin  cmeifond. 
The  Mozarabic  Liturgy  directed  it  to  be  dirided 
into  nine  parts.  In  oU  the  Refi>rmed  Chnrebet' 
bread  out  in  long  narrow  pieces  is  used,  and 
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Vrokeo  in  the  distribation.  -  The  Latberan 
diarehea  retain  the  \rafer.  Hbrzoo.* 

Bni&lin^.  Fredenek,  b.  1629,  at  HandeTith, 
SUeeia,  vhere  his  father,  John  B.,  was  paHtor. 
After  leaTingaobool,  be  visited  (1646-66)  Tarions 
•Mdemies  in  Germany.  On  his  Tray  to  Ham- 
burg be  fell  in  with  a  spice  pedlar,  and  was 
eonTerted.  After  this  he  labored  to  expose  the 
formalism  and  deadness  of  the  Churoh,  and  the 
iBoonsistenoies  of  the  clergy,  preaching  in  dif- 
ferent places,  grataitoasiT,  ana  writing  numer- 
OM  books  upon  the  suinect.  Late  in  1660  he 
iMcane  the  saocessor  of  John  J.  Fabricins,  in 
ZwoD,  Netherlands.  There  be  had  fellowship 
with  Tarions  fanatical  seets,  to  whom  he  ^  felt 
ftvorably  disposed.  He  was  mainly  sustained 
1>T  the  liberality  of  Christian  friends.  Princess 
Kary,wifeof  William  III.,alIowed  him  400  florins 
annually.  After  William's  death,  Spener  ob- 
teined  80  rix  dollars  yearly  for  htm  from  the 
danghter  of  Frederick  III.,  the  Electress  of 
Saxony.  He  married  in  Holland  and  had  sons 
sad  daaghters  who  survived  him.  He  died  in 
1711.  Though  nndoubtly  pious  he  was  tainted 
irith  separatism  and  Chihasm.  He  wrote  sizty- 
foar  works,  but  none  of  special  valne.  (  Adeluno, 
Oeaeh.  d.  menschL  Narrh.  TbL  4  (Leipzg.,  1787), 
p.  16,  &e.;  Akmold,  K.-n.  Ketzerhist ;  SpiifsR, 
OMwOta  toino.  T.  3,  203, 4o.).     W.  Kuwi.* 

Brrithavpt,  Joachim  Justus,  the  first  theolo- 
CMal  professor  of  the  University  of  Halle,  was 
D<am  at  Nordheim,  in  February,  1658.  In  his 
fifth  year  be  lost  his  father,  bat  received  from 
las  brothers,  especially  the  eldest,  who  was  rec- 
tor of  a  school  at  SchSningen,  a  very  careful  and 
mens  education.  From  1676  be  studied  at 
Belmstildt,  and  in  1680  received  a  call  to  the 
mince's  school  at  Wolfenbnttel  as  conrector. 
The  approach  of  the  plague  in  1681  broke  up 
tiie  school  and  he  then  went  to  Kiel,  where  he 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  Dr.  Kortbolt, 
vhom  he  honored  as  a  second  Luther.  Here  he 
pvsaed  the  study  of  theology  with  great  ardor. 
After  some  time  be  visited  Spener  at  Frankfort, 
whose  personal  intercourse  and  public  labors 
made  sneh  a  deep  impression  npon  him,  that  he 
was  reminded  continually  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
From  Frankfort  he  was  recalled  to  Kiel  as  pro- 
fawnr  of  homiletics,  and  from  thence  as  court- 
preaeher  and  Omsistoridlrath  to  Meiningen  in 
l685.  Here  he  labored  with  great  earnestness 
and  seal  for  the  revival  of  pure  evangelical  piety, 
teadiing  and  preaching  everywhere,  visiting 
«lnnebee  and  schools,  and  exhorting  even  the 
courtiers  and  tfaefamily  of  the  prince.  From  Mein- 
ingen he  next  went  to  Erfurt,  where,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  pastorate,  be  received  a  professorship 
tS  theology  in  the  University.  At  the  request 
and  cost  of  his  congregation  in  Kiel  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  was  also  conferred  upon  him.  In 
SHort  he  found  a  wide  field  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  churches  and  schools,  to  the  general  intro- 
duction of  catechication,  and  the  restoring  of  de- 
cayed church-discipline.  The  result  of  this  great 
actiritj  and  seal  Mgan  to  be  felt,  and  enemies, 
both  among  lukewarm  Protestants  and  hostile 
Bonanists,  rose  up  against  him  and  became  at 
length  so  bitter  and  dangerous  that  he  was 
Oblwed  to  withdraw  and  go  to  Halle,  whither, 
in  Sift.,  1G01>  he  bad  been  called  as  professor 


of  theology  and  director  of  the  tbeol.  seminar^ 
in  the  proposed  university.  In  November  he 
opened  nis  course  of  lectures,  and  the  bearers 
soon  began  to  increase.  Not  long  after,  through 
his  influence,  Aug.  Herm.  Francke  was  also 
called  to  Halle  as  profeBsor  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  from  that  time  forward  till  the 
end  of  their  lives  they  remained  bound  together 
"as  faithful  fellow-laborers.  At  the  dedication 
of  the  University,  in  1694,  Job.  Wilh.  Baier 
was  added  as  an  associate,  but  as  be  did  not 
harmonise  in  bis  views  with  Breithaupt  and 
Francke,  Paul  Anton  was  appointed  in  his 
stead,  the  year  after.  In  1698  Francke  was 
also  included  in  the  theological  faculty;  and 
there  these  men,  one  in  heart  and  sou),  felt 
themselves  constrained,  by  the  love  of  Christ,  to 
devote  all  their  powers  to  the  welfarp  of  the 
church.  And  their  faithful  toils  and  exertions 
did  not  pass  by  without  fruit  The  largo  num« 
ber  of  believing  preachers,  who  went  forth  from 
this  school,  proved  that  God's  blessing  rested 
there,  and  the  history  of  the  church,  in  spite  of 
the  bitter  assanlts  made  upon  them  at  the  time, 
has  justified  their  conduct  and  covered  them  with 
honor.  Notwithstandine  his  heavy  duties  and 
much  physical  suffering,  Breithaupt  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  74.  He  died  after  a  short  illness 
at  the  monastery  of  Bergen,  of  which  he  was 
abbot,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1732.  His  writings 
consist  of  numerous  religious,  controversial  and 
theological  works,  and  a  volume  of  poems  in 
Latin.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  beautiful 
German  hymns,  which  are  found  in  the  various 
collections.  Full  accounts  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Gesegnete  GedUcht- 
nissdes  sel.Abt.  Breithaupt  in  den  zu  Magdeburg 
und  Halle  anfgeriohteten  Denkmalen,  sc,  ans 
Licht  gestellet  von  Ootth.  Aug.  Francke,"  Halle, 
1736,  lol.:  and  Baumgarten's  "  Memoria  incom* 
parabilis  theologi  J.  J.  B." 

Dbtansbr. — FOrter. 
BrenZt  (Avn^tt(«)7o%n,theSwabian  reformer, 
was  born  June  24,  1499,  at  Weil,  a  free  city  in 
Swabia,  now  an  inland  town  of  Wartemburg,  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  Black  Forest.  His  fo- 
tber,Martin  Brenz,  for  twenty-fouryears  theiudge 
of  the  district,  and  his  mother,  Catharine  (Ilen- 
nig),  broughtnntheirchildrcn  in  the  mostcnrcfnl 
manner.  In  his  thirteenth  yeor  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  Besides  B.  wo  flnd 
there,  from  1509-18,  Melanchthon,  Gilcolampa- 
dius,  Lachmann,  Isenmann,  Schnepf  and  Frecht 
from  Swab!a,Bncerfrom  Alsace  andBillikan  from 
the  Palatinate.  (Ecolampadius  was  his  teacher 
in  Greek ;  Sobnepf,  although  only  four  years  older, 
in  philosophy  and  rhetono.  'To  the  former  he 
tooK  a  special  liking,  and  (Ec.  gave  him  the 
character  of  a  youth  onming  with  a  desire  for 
scientific  culture.  Already  had  Luther's  ninety- 
five  Theses  spread  over  all  Germany,  and  called 
forth  great  admiration  in  the  circle  to  which  B. 
belonged.  When  L.  himself,  in  April,  1518,  came 
to  Heidelberg  and  held  his  disputation,  it  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  youthful  minds 
of  the  students  that  he,  after  tney  had  visited 
his  lodging  and  begged  his  instruction  in  regard 
to  much  that  was  dark  to  them,  said :  "  They  will 
become  the  bearers  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
rejected  by  their  elders."    Soon  after  B.  began 
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to  leotare,  not  only  upon  philological  and  phiio- 
Bophical  Bubjecta,  but  also  upon  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  and  attracted  such  crowds  that  a 
larger  room  bad  to  be  procured.  This  was  too 
mnoh  for  the  adherents  of  the  old  system ;  his 
lectures  on  theology  were  forbidden.  In  1520 
be  became  a  canon  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
the  Iloly  Ghost,  after  he  had  received  priestly 
consecration  from  the  bishop  of  Speyer,  and  read 
bis  first  mass  in  his  native  city.  Now  he  durst 
Dot  only  lecture,  but  preach  and  give  practical 
directions  to  the  students  in  preaching.  Luther's 
smaller  reformatory  writings,  but  especially  his 
commentary  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Galatians  (1519], 
and  Melanchthon's  Loci  (1521),  excited  his 
biehest  interest.  B.  also  stood,  as  his  eulogist, 
Bidenbach  tells  ns,  for  many  a  long  year  and 
day,  after  1521,  under  the  excommunication  of 
the  pope  and  the  ban  of  the  superior.  In  1522 
a  process  was  instituted  against  him  for  innova- 
tion in  matters  of  faith,  and  he  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept a  pastorate  tendered  him  by  Hall,  a^free 
city  of  Swabia.  On  St.  Mary's  day,  Sept.  8th, 
1522,  he  delivered  his  trial  sermon,  which  gave 
80  much  satisfaction  that  he  was  chosen  preacher 
ananimously.  Until  1523  he  read  mass  from 
time  to  time,  but  with  the  declaration  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  living  or 
the  dead.  Never  disposed  to  assail  old  traditions 
in  a  fanatieal  style,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
deepest  wants  of  his  hearers.  To  extend  a 
knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  to  produce  faith 
and  its  fruit,  love,  he  regarded  as  his  true  work. 
In  this  be  was  aided  by  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  SS.  and  rare  skill  of  expression. 
Bis  translations  of  Bible-passages,  made  inde- 
pendently of  Luther,  are  most  excellent.  But 
although  his  language  is  noble,  his  chief  aim 
was  to  bring  his  thoughts  home  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.  After  several  introductory 
discourses -en  faith,  love,  salvation,  he  came  out 
in  1523  against  the  worship  of  the  saints  and 
Other  practices  of  the  Romish  Church. 

The  greatest  uproar  followed  these  sermons. 
The  numerous  monks  spit  poison  and  gall  at 
bim ;  he  replied  very  calmly.  He  made  use  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  service  of  the  mass 
and  Christ's  words  of  institution.  Because  they 
oppose  the  will  of  Christ  and  act  only  by  human 
will,  they  have  no  true  sacrament.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  that  the  minister,  with  a  clear  voice, 
should  repeat  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  a  Ian- 

§uage  understood  by  the  people,  and  distribute 
10  wine  as  well  as  the  bread.  Neither  is  done 
in  the  silent  mass.  Now  the  monks  flee.  The 
most  corrupt  were  sent  to  the  bishop  at  Wurz- 
barg.  The  monasteries  were  converted  into 
German  and  Latin  schools,  and  the  revenues  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  teachers.  Meanwhile 
the  organization  of  the  new  church-system  suf- 
fered a  serious  interruption  from  the  Peasants' 
war  (1525),  which  brought  the  city  into  great 
danger.  The  insurgents  had  already  taken  a 
number  of  villages  around  Hall,  and  now  ap- 
peared before  its  gates.  By  the  mild  expostulations 
of  Brenz  they  were  induced  to  withdraw,  and 
the  city  was  saved.  His  examination  of  the 
XII  articles  of  the  peasantry  is  a  masterly 
exhibition  of  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of 
xolers  and  subjects.     It  la  well  worthy  of  a 


place  beside  the  opinions-of  Laibermd  MsInmI^  ' 
thoD,  whilst  it  excels  them  in  moderation  ud 
strict  biblical  character.  After  the  reatoratiao 
of  order  B.  proceeded  in  his  work  of  reform. 
On  Christmas,  1525,  the  Supper  was  adninia* 
tered  under  both  fonns.  On  Easter,  1526,  the 
first  church-discipline  appeared.  In  it  an  «ldw> 
ship,  chosen  by  tne  congregation,  was  a  promi* 
nent  feature.  The  siok  and  the  stranger  wu 
also  cared  for,  because,  as  he  says :  "  The  poor 
are  closely  related  to  the  Christiaa  Chnroh." 

Brens  took  tho  liveliest  interest  in  the  insirwh 
tion  of  the  young.  A  system  of  sohools  wis 
introduced  about  1526,  and  during  the  ten  yean 
which  followed,  he  prepared  several  cateohisms 
for  their  use.  His  was  the  first  published  in  the 
Evangelical  Church. 

Hitherto  B.  had  confined  bis  labors  to  the 
immediate  duties  of  his  calling.  Now  he  wu 
obliged  to  take  part  in  the  religious  oontroTC^ 
sies  of  the  age,  and  especially  in  that  tooohiog 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  occasion  for  this  w*8 
given  by  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  (Eoolam. 
padius,  de  genuina  verborum :  hoc  est  cortm,  dt, 
expotiiione,  1525,  in  which  he  opposed  the  view 
of  an  objective  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament,  defended  thefigurative  appiehensioii' 
of  the  words  of  institution,  and  pointed  out  a 
spiritual  participation,  faith  in  the  atoning destlt 
of  Christ,  as  the  essential  part  of  the  Lord  s 
Supper.  Brenx  and  his  Swabinn  brethren, 
Schnepf,  Laohmann,  Isenmann,  and  Ortiter,  to 
whom  CEcolampadius  had  sent  his  polemical 
writings,  could  not  agree  with  him,  and  altbongh 
bis  warm  personal  friends,  they  came  oat  against 
this  symbolical  view.  On  the  21st  of  Oct.,  1525, 
appeared  the  Syngramma  tuevieum,  signed  by 
fourteen  theologians,  in  which  they  tried  to 
prove  chiefly :  that  the  word  of  Christ  in  the 
Supper,  as  the  word  of  divine  power,  the  wont 
of  divine  promise,  which  could  never  decc^ive, 
pledged  and  included  in  itself  the  fact,  i.  «.  the 
actual  real  communication  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  If  we  find  in  this  word  a  tTope,_theia 
his  whole  doctrine,  the  entire  external  Christ  is 
placed  in  doubt.  As  the  dove  at  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  as  the  fiery  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost signified  the  nearness  of  God,  the  presenoe 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  there  was  an  actual  presence 
to  the  believer,  who  ate  the  flesh  and  olood  of 
Christ  If  the  Emperor  gives  the  staff  to  a  jodgt 
with  the  words :  'lake,  this  is  the  authority  tor 
judging;  then  the  staff  in  connection  witiiuesS' 
words  IS  no  longer  a  mere  sign  of  authority,  bat 
the  authority  itself.  Christ,  although  sittmi;  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  has  not  withdrawn  bimc 
self  or  his  blessings  from  us ;  as  in  the  Word  fas 
eives  us  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  also  in  the  Sapper 
be  communicates  his. body  and  his  blood, and 
along  with  them  the  remission  of  sins  and  saoo 
tification.  We  see  that  to  B.  and  his  associatss 
the  word  of  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  the 
creative  power  and  self-manifestation  of  the 
glorified  Saviour.  Bv  this  word  alone,  and  not 
by  the  intention  of  uie  recipient,  is  the_  sape^ 
natural  gift  of  grace,  communicated  in  the 
sensible  elements,  secured ;  not  faith  mokes  the 
sacrament,  but  the  power  of  God,  which  is  active 
throngh  the  word  of  promise.  In  spite  of  all 
this  difference  B.  still  cherished  the  highest  ad- 
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adf^on  and  respeot  for  (Eoolampodins,  whiofa 
1m  expressed  in  a  most  toaohing  manner  in  a 
letter  to  Baeer.  It  was  thns  by  his  inflaence 
tbst  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
«ame  to  prevail  in  northern  Swabia  and  Fran- 
oonia.  He  \ra8  also  present  at  the  Marburg 
Oonferenoe,  bat  took  no  aotire  part  in  it. 

Brens  kept  np  a  lively  written  and  personal 
iBterooorse  with  nnmeroas  clergymen  far  and 
near,  and  also  with  man^  knights  and  nobles, 
who  were  fnvorably  inelined  to  the  Reforma- 
^n.  Among  the  latter  was  the  Margrave 
George  of  Brandenburg,  who,  in  1530,  took  B. 
with  him_  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  An^burg. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  inveigh  against  the 
vices  of  the  age,  and  pablished  a  series  of  fast- 
day  sermons,  for  which  Lather  wrote  a  preface, 
in  which  he  remarks,  that  if  ever  a  voice  was 
ealcalated  to  bring  the  people  to  their  senses, 
this  was  it  The  nnmeroas  letters,  which  be 
Bent  to  Isenmann  from  Aagsbarg,  give  a  gra- 
phic picture  of  the  struggles  there,  and  the  re- 
Bolts.  Against  the  Landgrave  Philip,  who  la- 
hotod  for  a  union  with  the  Zwinglians,  B.  sided 
ifith  Melanchthon.  He  also  wrote  to  Lather 
tma  Augsburg  and  expressed  his  deep  concern 
about  the  condition  of  things.  The  answer  of 
Iiuther,  dated  June  30,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful memorials,  both  of  the  strong  faith  and  keen 
foresight  of  the  great  reformer,  and  of  his  high 
xegard  for  Brenz.  "  When  the  Papists  burnt 
Huss  at  Constance,  nothing  was  more  certain 
tiian  thai  the  Pope  would  become  God  himself, 
and  yet  he  never  was  so  despised  before  as  he 
lias  been  from  that  day.  But  why  speak  I  such 
ihings  to  thee,  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  art 
greater  in  all  things  than  I?"  Melanchthon 
praises  his  ability  in  these  words :  "  I  would 
rather  have  Brens  alone  with  me  in  the  Coun- 
cil, than  any  other  theologian,  for  then  under^ 
standing  and  firmness,  wisdom  and  action  are 
together."  The  authorities  at  Hall  he  advised 
not  to  accept  the  unfair  Recess  of  the  Imperial 
Diet,  but  to  appeal  by  protest  to  a  future  Coun- 
eil,  with  the  proviso,  never  to  oppose  by  force  his 
Imp.  Rom.  majesty,  but  that  the  emperor  was 
no  judge  in  matters  of  faith. 

To  we  important  question,  whether  any  one 
dnrst  offer  armed  resistance  to  the  emneror  for 
the  sake  of  religion,  and  enter  into  a  aefensive 
league  against  him,  B.  gave  a  most  decided 
negative.  He  regarded  the  Roman  empire  as 
the  ordinance  of  God,  and  counselled  patience 
and  suffering  for  the  Unth,  in  case  the  emperor 
should  persecute  the  word  of  God. 

As  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  he  sided  with  Luther,  he  took  the  same 
position  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, but  (uclared  himself  wholly  averse  to  any 
judicial  proceedings  against  them  on  account  of 
their  faith.  Faith  was  a  matter  of  the  heart ; 
and  whethw  right  or  wrong,  the  civil  authori- 
fies  ought  not  to  punish  it,  since  thay  were  not 
lords  over  the  conscience.  Only  in  oases  of 
■edition  and  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
epuld  they  be  allowed  to  act 

Touching  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
State  he  observes :  "  The  Church  without  the 
State  would  be  the  love  of  the  mother  without 
tbfl  discipline  of  the  father ;  the  State  without 


the  Charch,  the  law  withont  the'  Gospel.  It  Is ' 
not  external  power  that  holds  the  State  together, ' 
but  the  life  of  faith  in  the  souls  of  men,  the  ao* 
knowledgraent  of  the  State  as  a  divine  ordi- 
nance. None  the  less  does  it  need  the  media- 
tion of  the  Church.  Both  are  to  each  other  as 
the  body  to  the  soul,  and  one  suffers  with  the 
other."  In  accordance  with  these  views  Brenz's 
whole  system  of  church-organization  is  de- 
veloped. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  1530,  afler  his 
return  from  Augsburg,  he  was  married  to  Mar- 
0iret  (Grater),  widow  of  Councillor  Wetzel. 
By  her  he  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  sur- 
vived him :  Sophia,  wife  of  Dr.  Bidenbach,  Ab- 
bot of  Bebenhausen  ;  Barbara,  wife  of  Dr.  'Theo- 
doric  Schnepf,  professor  in  Tubingen ;  and  his 
son  John,  also  professor  in  Tubingen.  B.  kept 
up  a  lively  correspondence  with  Melanchthon 
and  Luther,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith.  During  this 
period  of  his  life,  be  published,  besides  the  Syn- 
gramma,  bis  catechisms,  and  a  large  number  of 
smaller  writings ;  commentaries  on  Job,  1527 ; 
on  the  Gospel  of  John,  1528 ;  on  Hosea  and  Eo- 
olesiasticus,  1529 ;  on  Amos,  1530 ;  and  22  Ser- 
mons on  the  Turks,  1532.  In  the  preface  to  the 
Commentary  on  Amos,  which  he  had  sent  to  Lu- 
ther for  examination  before  printing,  the  latter' 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  and  of  all  of 
Brenz's  writings.  From  this  time  forward  our 
reformer  was  deeply  engaged  in  carrying  oat 
and  perfecting  the  new  order  of  things  in  the 
Church.  His  advice  and  amistance  were  sought 
for  in  all  questions.  In  the  year  1544  appeared 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Phillip- 
pions,  and  tho  Book  of  Esther,  the  homilies  M 
p(enUentia,  and  the  Commentarjr  on  Leviticus. 
Two  years  previously  Duke  Maurice  had  tried  to 
draw  him  to  the  University  of  Leipsic.  Me< 
lanchthon  urged  him  to  go,  and  spoke  propheti- 
cally of  Maurice  as  "  the  man  who  would  here- 
after stand  np  as  the  bulwark  of  all  Germany." 
This  offer,  as  well  as  a  renewed  invitation  to 
Tubingen,  6,  declined. 

In  Jan.,  1546,  he  went  to  the  Conference  of 
Regensburg  with  Sehnep£  Ou  the  very  day 
(Feb.  17)  on  which  Luther  died,  he  wrote  to 
him  that  reconciliation  with  such  unfair  oppo- 
nents was  not  to  be  expected.  Then  came  the 
news  of  that  sad  event,  and  plunged  him  into 
the  deepest  grief.  "  0  that  I  had  tears  enough," 
be  vrrote  to  Amsdorf,  "  to  bewail  the  forsaken 
of  the  daughter  of  my  people  1  Yon  say,  Christ 
still  lives ;  yes,  but  his  chosen  instrument  is 
taken  from  us.  The  death  of  great  people  is  in 
general  no  good  omen.  What  can  we  hope 
for?" 

The  anticipated  evil  soon  came.  Experience 
had  led  B.  to  change  his  views  in  regard  to . 
i^rmed  resistance,  and  he  now  declared  himself 
satisfied  if  the  Margrave  of  Brandenbnrfj  wished 
to  join  the  Evangelical  party  in  making  war 
upon  the  emperor.  Now  the  storm  bnrst  over 
his  head.  On  Deo.  16,  1546,  the  victorious  em- 
peror come  to  Halle,  and  the  papers,  letters,  and 
sermons  of  B.  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Impe- 
perialists  and  the  Spanish  bishops,  whom 
Charles  had  with  him.  He  was  compelled  to 
flee,  first  to  a  high  tower  in  the  dty,  and  then, 
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*fceft  the  bnrgliws  no  longer  tentoTed  to  pro- 
tect him,  to  the  fields  and  iroods,  amid  the  rigors 
of  a  severe  winter,  his  wife  and  children  left 
behind.    He  complained  bitterly  that  the  peo- 
ple, •whom  he  had  served  so  lon^  (24  years), 
and  for  vrhom   he  had  offered   up  so  manr 
prayers,  should  desert  him  in  the  hoar  of  need, 
and  prove  less  kind  than  the  emperor  himself. 
He  cast  his  cares  upon  the  Lord :  if  he  could 
return,  then  he  would  thank  him  more  for  the 
sake  of  theChuVch  than  for  his  own:  if  not, 
the  earth  was  the  Lord's.    By  reqnest  of  the 
Council  he  returned,  bat  his  stay  was  short. 
The  Interim  appeared.    B.  called  it  the  Interi- 
tus,  and  took  ground  against  it.     This  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  imperial  commisfiary,  and  B. 
one  day  received  a  note  from  a  friend  in  the 
Council  (BUschler)  in  these  words:  Fuge,Fuge 
lirenfi  cUo,  citius,  citistime!   On  the  eveninjj  of 
hi8  49th  birtb-day  he  harried  from  the  city. 
Directly  after  the  Spanish  soldiers  burst  into 
bis  house  in  order  to  seize  him.    His  wife,  who 
was  sick,  was  compelled    to    withdraw   with 
the  children,  and  B.  once  more  wandered  under 
tlie  free  sky.    A  price  was  set  upon  his  head. 
He  wished  to  return ;  the  Council  declared  it 
impossible.    On  Sunday  the  captive  Landgrave 
was  taken  through  Halle.    The  mass,  indeed 
the  whole  Romish  ritual,  was  restored  in  Mi- 
diael's  Church.    They  hung  up  a  crucifix,  from 
whose  five  wounds  they  caused  red  wine  to  flow. 
Children  were  brought  to  be  baptized  a  second 
time.    B.  now  took  a  last  farewell  of  bis  wife. 
Various  calls,  which  he  received  at  this  time 
from  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  and  from  Cran- 
ner  in  England,  he  declined,  and  turned  his 
feee  toward  WUrtemberg.  Duke  Ulrich  permitted 
bim  to  enter  his  territories,  and  afforded  him  a 
biding-place  in  the  Castle  of  Hohenwittlingen  at 
Uracb.    In  this  place  he  wrote  his  exposition 
of  the  93d  and  100th  Psalms:  "Joanne  Witlin- 
gio  auctore."    When  the  duke  found  his  stay  in 
Wttrtemborg  no  longer  safe  he  sent  him  to  Ba- 
sel, whither  he  came,  Oct.  1,  and  met  the  kind- 
est reception  from  Qryntlas.    Here  be  labored 
at  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  and  wrote  to  Cal- 
vin, asking  for  his  prayers.    The  latter  sent 
bim  a  very  friendly  answer.    The  most  import- 
ant event  which  occurred  in  Basel  was  bis  meet- 
ing with  the  future  Duke  Christopher.     The 
sad  news  of  his  wife's  death  reached  him: 
Christopher  took  his  two  older  daughters  to  his 
ooort.     The  orphaned  condition  of  the  other 
children  gave  the  father  no  peace.    In  spite  of 
all  danger  he  hastened  to  Stuttgart,  whither  he 
had  them  brought.    Then  word  came  to  Duke 
Ulrich  from  the  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  Maria  Ja- 
eob&a,  that  new  snares  were  laid  for  Brenz,  who 
took  refuge  in  the  garret  of  the  house  behind  a 
pile  of  wood,  where,  as  the  story  runs,  a  hen 
crept  in,  and  laid  an  egg  every  day,  by  which 
he  was  sustained  until  the  Spaniards  withdrew. 
He  i^ezt  fled  to  the  Castle  of  Homberg  in  the 
Black  Forest,  and  remained  there  some  time 
under  an  assumed  name.    In  the  autumn  of 
1550  Duke  Dlrich  called  bim  to  Urach,  of  which 
his  colleague,  Isenmann,  had  been  made  pastor. 
Knee  he  was  still  in  danger  he  spent  another 
year  in  the  remote  town  of  Alpine  MUgerkingen. 
la   Sept,  1550,   he  otarried   Catharine,  the 


daughter  of  Isenmann,  with  whom  he  lived  hap- ' 
pily  till  the  day  of  his  death.  She  bore  him  12 
children.  After  the  decease  of  Ulrich,  in  Nov., 
Christopher  called  him  to  Sindelflngen,  in  order 
to  have  bim  near  for  the  benefit  of  his  advioe 
in  regard  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  connectioa 
with  10  other  WUrtemberg  theologians  he  pro* ' 
duced  the  Omfemo  WMembergica,  which  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  Melanchthon  and  the 
Saxons.  It  substantially  agrees  with  that  of 
Aagsbnrg,  but  is  more  decided  and  complete, 
upon  those  doctrines  in  which  the  Evangelical 
Cnurcb  and  the  Catholic  differ.  In  the  spring 
of  1553  B.  was  made  provost  of  the  collegiate 
church  in  Stuttgart,  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
office  in  the  country.  Then  appeared  a  succes- 
sion of  rules  and  regulations,  which  in  doe  time 
were  collected  into  a  body  and  formed  the  gteat 
Church  Discipline  of  1559,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  WUrtembur^  Confession.  This  work 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  State 
churches  of  Brunswick  and  Electoral  Saxony. 
From  this  time  forth  he  stood  at  the  head  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  in  WUrtemberg,  labored  jeal- 
ously for  the  reformation  and  organization  of 
the  Church,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
various  religious  and  political  controrersiei  of 
the  age. 

When  wo  consider  Brenz's  labors  as  a  re- 
former, at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  a  practical 
and  a  scientific  sphere;  his  constant  services  u 
a  minister  from  his  23d  year  to  an  advanced 
age;  the  vast  number  of  his  literary  productioM, 
his  extensive  correspondence ;  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  office  as  superintendent  of  the  Wartem- 
berg  churches ;  and  the  rearing  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, and  those  of  his  grand-son — ^his  actirity 
appears  to  be  truly  astonishing.  It  was  only 
possible  to  one  possessed  of  extraordinary  strength 
of  mind  and  body.  His  intellectual  endowments 
were  indeed  of  a  rare  order:  amongst  other 
things  his  memory  was  exceedingly  retentivsk 
In  regard  to  the  external  man,  his  biographer, 
Heerbrand,  tells  us,  that  bis  person  was  tall, 
well-proportioned,  heroic;  his  voice  deep  and 
sonorous.  He  enjoyed  nnintermpted  ^d 
health.  In  his  68th  year  he  gave  up  preaching. 
His  sermons  were  fnily  written  out,  generilly  la 
Latin.  They  are  terse  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
text,  whilst  the  trnth  contained  in  it  is  applied 
in  manifold  ways  to  the  oircamstances  ot  the 
times — now  he  refers  to  the  dangers  from  abroad, 
as  in  the  Turkish  war,  and  again  he  utters  warn- 
ings about  the  internal  enemies  of  the  Church. 
He  borrows  striking  examples  not  only  from 
the  Bible,  but  also  from  profane  authors,  and 
makes  frequent  use  of  proverbs  and  popnltt 
forms  of  speech.  At  one  time  hie  discourses 
are  homilies ;  at  another  logical  and  argumenta- 
tive. They  are  generally  short,  simple,  and 
without  ornaments. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1566,  the  pla^s 
broke  out  in  his  neighborhood,  he  made  him- 
self familiar  with  the  thought  of  death,  and 
drew  up  his  will ;  the  first  part  of  which,  the 
confession  of  his  faith,  was  designed  for  tbs 
public  on  account  of  the  suspicion  of  opponeats, 
whilst  the  second  related  to  his  own  domestiB 
matters.  In  the  beginning  he  refers  with  a 
grateful  heart  to  his  parents,  his  calling,  and 
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-Us  married  Hfe.    In  tb«  books  of  tbe  0.  and  K. 
T.  be  Be«a  "  a  message  of  tbe  almighty,  merciful 
Qod  to  the  bnman  race,"  vbose  snbetanoe  ia  con- 
t^aed,  in  brief^  in  tbe  three  creeds,  tbe  Apos- 
tles', tbe  Nicene,  and  tbe  Athanasian.   _  He 
neatly  rejoices  that  Qod  gave  him  birth  in  a 
Sine  when  tbe  light  of  the  Qoepel  aj^n  rose 
through  Lather.    Most  toacbing  is  his  ezpres- 
■ion  of  thanks  to  the  princely  bouse  of  WUrtem- 
hetg  for  their  protection  and  defence,  and  tbe 
bountiful  favors  bestowed  upon  him ;  aai  he 
prays  that  Qod  would  have  them  in  bis  gra- 
cious keeping.    B.'s  last  labor  was  tbe  continua- 
tion of  bis  work  on  tbe  Psalms ;  with  which  he 
wished  to  close  his  life.    When  be  had  reached 
tiie  107th,  toward  the  dose  of  1569,  a  year  after 
Christopher's  death,  be  sank  under  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.     From  this  he  recovered  partially, 
but  his  strength  was  broken.    On  the  17tb  of 
Aug.,  of  tbe  following  year,  he  was  attacked  by 
•  violent  fever ;  be  felt  bis  last  hour  approach- 
ing, and  caused  his  will  to  be  read  aloud  by  his 
0on,  a  professor  in  Tubingen,  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  clergy  of  Stuttgart.    He  then 
confessed,  and  when  ne  bad  partaken  of  the 
Eolv  Sapper  along  with  bis  family  and  bis 
'bretliren  in  office,  he  bade  them  all  a  touching 
farewell,  like  that  of  Paul  to  tbe  Ephesians.   At 
noon,  on  Sept.  11,  he  departed,  without  any 
visible  struggle,  in  the  71st  year  of  bis  age ;  and 
oa  Ibe  next  day,  according  to  his  own  directions, 
ms  buried  in  the  collegiate  church,  near  the 
pulpit,  80  that, "  if  any  one  perchance  hereafter 
■hoold  pablish  from  that  place  any  doctrine, 
opposed  to  that  which  be  preached,  his  head 
might  rise  from  the  grave,  and  call  out  to  him  : 
Thoo  liestl"     W.  Bidenbaoh,  in  his  funeral 
discourse,  eulogizes,  amongst  other  qualities,  bis 
total  lack  of  ambition  and  pride,  since  be  would 
liATe  no  primacy,  but  was  hostile  to  those  who 
■trove  after  a  new  papacy  in  tbe  Church :  his 
fSriendliness  toward  the  oppressed  and  perse- 
coted,  since  he  was  only  too  easily  moved,  and 
itever  willingly  suffered  any  one  to  go  away  sad 
from  his  presence  :  his  disinterestedness,  since 
be  declined  many  advantageous  calls,  preferring 
to  serve  his  fatherland  for  a  moderate  support 
(in  Hall  about  80  florins  a  year),  refused  rich 
nresents,  and  notwithstanding  the  small  portion 
ttlling  to  his  many  children,  remembered  the 
poor  in  his  last  will.    Although  he  took  an  ac- 
tive share  in  tbe  conflicts  of  that  agitated  period, 
and  labored  zealously  for  the  purity  of  Evan- 
celical  doctrine,  he  never  wavered  or  lost  bis 
Jboting;  neither  the  hatred  of  his  enemies,  nor 
the  storms  of  the  age  could  disturb  his  inward 
ealmness  and  peace,  which  sprung  from  the  as*- 
■nred  confidence  of  a  living  faith.   A  real  Evan- 
gelioal  Christian,  be  endeavored  to  carrv  out 
evaagelioal  truth  in  every  sphere  of  life,  and  mea- 
•tned  all  things  by  this  one  standard.  B.'s  family 
tiame  perished  in  1630  with  bis  grandson,  John 
Bippoly  t,  chief  preacher  and  ConsigloricUraih  in 
Anabacb,  but  his  descendants  in  tbe  female  line 
Ue  numerous.    His  collective  works  were  to 
ht/n  appeared  in  Tdbingen  from  the  year  1576, 
ke^  but  the  publication  stopped  with  tbe  8th 
m.  Tol.  1590. 

Soaroes:   Heerirand,  oratio  funebris  de  vita 
•(e.,  J.B.,  Tilb.,  1570;  BeyschUtg,  Biography 


of  J.  B.,  Hall,  1731,  Ac.  (inoomplete) ;  Pfaff, 
Acta  ecol.  Wirtemb.  Tfib.,  1720;  Schtwrrer, 
Erl'dut.  1798 ;  Uartmann  and  Jdger,  Job.  Brens 
(mostly  from  unpublished  sources),  2  vols.  Ham- 
burg, 1840-42.  Comp.  also  Bichier,  Geschichte 
der  evang.  Kirobenverfassung  in  Deutscbland, 
Leips.  1851.  IlAaTMAiiif. — Porter. 

Brethren,  BoJiemian.  ( See  Moravian  Chureh), 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  {Jratret 
communis  viiae),  a  free  Christian  brotherhood, 
which  flourished  daring  the  transition  period 
from  the  middle  ages  to  the  Reformation,  and 
also  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter.  All  living 
piety  is  necessarily  social.  Hence,  first  tbe 
church,  and  then  smaller  societies  were  formed 
to  meet  some  special  want.  The  worldliness  of 
the  medieeval  church  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  formation  of  such  societies,  whose  object 
was  to  restore  pure  apostolic  life,  with  its  all- 
conquering  faith  and  love.  All  the  moTUutie 
orders  of  this  age  aimed  at  this  olgect,  bat 
failed  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  aposto- 
lic life.  Tbe  Beffuina  and  Beghardt,  established 
in  tbe  XI.  and  XIU.  century,  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  though  not  wanting  in  practical 
piety,  failed  for  lack  of  well-grounded  know- 
ledge, and  fell  into  fatal  errors.  The  Brethren 
of  the  common  life,  equal  to  them  in  practical 
piety,  excelled  them  in  evangelical  knowledge^ 
Their  founder  Oerhard  Groot  (Qeert  Qroto  or 
Be  Oroot,  Oerhardut  Moffntu)  was  bom  in  1340, 
of  a  respectable  family  at  Deventer:  being 
sickly  but  of  excellent  talents,  he  received  bia 
first  education  in  Deventer,  and  afterwards 
visited  the  University  of  Paris.  He  returned 
as  Master  of  Arts,  lectured  with  great  applause 
at  Cologne,  and  was  appointed  to  several  canon- 
ries.  In  the  midst  of  his  brightening  worldly 
prospects  be  was  so  much  affected  by  tbe  pious 
admonitions  of  aged  friends,  as  to  renounce  tbe 
world.  He  entered  the  cloister  Monniohbusen 
near  Arnheim.  Here  he  passed  three  years, 
studying  the  Bible  and  himself,  and  then  re- 
turned to  tbe  world,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  tbe 
neglected  masses.  Preaching  repentance  he 
wandered  through  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  at 
first  with  tbe  bishop's  consent ;  bat  the  jealousy 
of  the  monks  caused  this  to  be  withdrawn.  But 
such  impediments  generally  tend  only  to  stimu- 
late true  servants  of  Qod.  On  a  visit  to  Joh, 
Ruysbroek,  the  Mystic  and  Prior  of  tbe  canons  at 
QrCinthel  near  Brussels,  he  became  so  favorably 
impressed  with  the  brotherly  life  of  his  canons, 
that  he  jresolved  to  establiso  a  similar  society, 
only  in  a  more  practical  form.  He  collected  ft 
number  of  young  men  at  Deventer,  whom  he 
employed  to  copy  tbe  Bible  and  in  other  useful 
works.  At  the  suggestion  of  Florentius  they  soon 
commenced  to  throw  theif  earnings  into  a  com- 
mon fund,  and  to  lire  together.  Gerhard 
reluctantly  consented  to  this  step,  but  presided 
over  this  first  Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Life 
to  his  death.  He  favored  such  learning  as  would 
really  promote  piety,  but  "whatever  doetT  not 
make  us  better,"  he  would  say,  "  is  noxious." 
He  was  orthodox,  but  scriptural  and  ingenuous. 
Modest,  ascetic,  eloquent  and  firm,  be  was  well 
qualified  to  be  tbe  leader  of  a  free  association. 
He  died  of  a  disease  contracted  in  labors  of  love, 
Aag.  20,  1334,  aged  43  years,  surrounded  by 
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fovinii;  Bretfann,  one  of  whom,  Florentiut,  he 
namM  m  bis  snceetMr.  Ocrhard's  biography, 
vitb  an  anthology  of  bis  more  devont  sayings, 
collected  by  Thomas  &  Kompis,  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  dav. 

Florentiut,  who  gave  the  first  impnlse  to  their 
closer  anion,  was  born  in  1350,  at  Leerdam ;  be 
is  sometimes  called  Radewins,  after  his  iatber, 
«  wealthy  citizen.  He  graduated  at  Prague. 
Awakened  under  Qerbard's  preaobingat  Utrecht, 
be  resigned  his  eanonry  and  joined  the  fraternity. 
He  was  less  learned  than  Gerhard,  bat  still  more 
practical  and  active,  and  commanded  at  once 
the  respect  and  love  of  all  who  knew  bim.  _  His 
deep-toned  piety,  and  his  almost  excessively 
ascetic  simplicity,  at  once  won  him  the  oonfldenoe 
of  the  brotherhood.  After  two  years  be  foonded 
at  Windetem,  the  first  and  central  clmster  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  A  second  institn- 
tion,  which  became  Thomas  &  Kempis's  borne, 
was  soon  after  founded  at  Mt.  St.  Agnes,  near 
ZwoIL  Tb«  associaUon  then  assomed  two  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  regular  canons,  living  in 
eloisters,  formed  the  compact  centre,  others 
mingled  with  the  world  as  priests  and  teachers, 
without,  however,  giving  up  their  eonnection 
with  the  brotherhood.  At  D^venter,  Florentius 
founded  some  more  houses.  One  of  them, 
established  in  1391,  was  under  his  own  immedi- 
ste  control,  it  was  afterwards  called  "  The  faonse 
pf  the  rich  Friars."  Florentius  also  fell  an 
early  victim  to  bis  labors  of  self-sacrifice.  He 
died  in  1400,  aged  50  years.  One  of  his  last 
admonitions  was :  "  Remain  in  humble  simpli- 
city, and  Christ  will  remain  in  you."  We  have 
bis  life  and  principles  written  by  Thomas  k 
Kempis.  His  faithful  assistant,  Oerhard  ZerboU 
(born  in  1367,  at  ZUtpben,  died  in  1398  at  Devon- 
ier),  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here,  because  he 
introduced  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  of  praters 
in  the  vernacular.  His  tracts  on  this  subjeot 
are  valuable.  Florentius  named  his  friend, 
Atmilius  eon  Buren,  bis  sooeessor. 

The  tendency  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,  (sometimes  called  Collation  Brethren  from 
their  religious  meetings  (collations)  or  Brethren 
of  the  Qood-Will,  eidier  from  their  religious 
piety,  or  from  substituting  free  will  for  mon- 
astic tows)  is  two-fold.  They  wished  on  the 
one  hand  to  edify  and  perfect  each  other,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  benefit  the  people,  especially 
the  young.  Their  internal  organisation  was 
based  on  a  community  of  property,  of  living,  of 
•bode,  and  of  worship.  When  any  one  entered 
the  brotherhood,  be  would  give  his  property  to  it. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  law,  but  a  free  custom. 
From  the  common  fund  houses  were  founded, 
in  each  of  which  twenty  friars  would  live  with 
some  priests.  Candidates  were  received  attheir 
nrgent  request  after  a  severe  triaL  Their  dress 
was  regulated,  though  not  strictiy.  They  gener- 
i^ly  wore  a  gray  cloak,  a  simple  coat  and  panta- 
loons, their  bead  covered  with  a  gray  hood, 
(beuoe  tiieir  name — Cucullati).  There  were 
regular  hours  for  religious  services.  At  table 
some  relieoos  book  was  always  read.  The  rest 
of  their  time  was  devoted  to  labor,  especially  to 

Se  copying  of  Bible  and  other  good  works. 
atnal  confession  and  admonition  was  custom- 
•17.    Althou^  their  govertunent  was  generally  J 


patriarchal,  ttiey  had  some  naeeesary  ofiee^; 
a  fVocurotor  or  Oeoonome,  a  Sertptearni*,  who 
superintended  the  copying,  a  lASrarna,  a  Ji*> 
gMer  NovUiorum,  Infirmaritn,  Somtiariut,  eti. 
Each  boose  was  govemod  by  a  Reetiir,  widi  a 
Fie&-Seelor.  The  several  Rectors  assembled 
annually  in'  common  council,  presided  over  hf 
die  Rector  of  the  chief  house  at  Deventer.  The 
female  assoeiation*,  founded  bTQerbatd^  adviee^ 
had  a  similar  organisation.  Their  bouses  weie 
roled  each  by  a  Martha,  with  a  Bub-Martk», 
The  chief  Martha,  presiding  over  all  the  bonsei^ 
resided  at  Ctrecht 

Their  external  influence  was  very  beneSeisl  to 
the  oanse  of  education.  The  instruction  ontB 
then  given  at  the  pnblic  schools  by  mendiosnt 
friars,  althongb  good  as  far  as  it  went,  wst 
mechanical,  bmitod,  full  of  superstition,  aa4 
conducted  in  the  interest  of  hierarchy.  By  tht 
numerous  new  schools,  established  by  the  Brelh> 
ren  of  the  Common  Lifs,  a  new  spirit  wal 
breathed  into  the  whole  eduoational  s^fstesb 
They  freed  their  schools  from  the  rubbish  «f 
scholasticism  and  uf  monkish  fables,  neoa^ 
mended  the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  Ita* 
guages  and  made  education  more  pTa4stieal  ani 
nvely.  Besides,  they  improved  the  minds  of  Uw 
people  by  preaching  in  chnrehee  and  privatt 
houses  (collations),  by  pastoral  visits,  and  by 
circulating  the  Bible  ana  Tracts.  In  the  lattn 
pursuit  they  were  greatly  assisted  by  their  well* 
organised  labors  of  copying.  The  spread  of 
their  brotherhood  was  proportioned  to  th«f 
sound  Christian  spirit  Houses  of  trim  ntmg 
up  in  almost  all  the  larger  cities  of  Holland ; 
they  extended  up  the  Rhine  to  Swabia,  il 
Nurtbom  Germany  to  Rostock,  and  in  Central 
Germany  to  Hemeburg.  Only  the  mediesBt 
friars  were  opposed  to  them,  especially  a  certain 
Matthew  Grabow ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  towm 
generally  were  very  favorably  disposed,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  theologians,  e.  g.  Oerton  and 
d'AiUy,  stepped  forth  in  their  defence.  From 
their  institution  some  of  the  most  excellent  men 
went  forth :  Thomas  a  Ketnpis,  who  illnttntei 
their  practical  and  ascetic  spirit ;  Sermon  Busck, 
Lange,  Hegius,  Agrieola,  their  scientific  merits; 
Joh.  ?F«Me(,  their  evangelical  reformatory  spirit; 
Erasmta  was  educated  by  them,  and  so  were 
nnraerons  other  learned  men. 

Analogotis  to  this  institution  are  the  I)/thagt' 
reans  and  Essenes  before  Christ ;  the  (qmtoH 
congregation  at  Jemsalem  and  the  purer  formi 
of  monasticism ;  the  Pietism  of-  Spener  and 
Francke ;  the  Moravian  Unites  and  the  "Innsf 
Mission"  of  the  present  date.  When  the  art  of 
printing  was  invented,  and  when  the  Bcforma' 
tion  caused  the  Gospel  to  be  freely  preached,  the 
mission  of  these  Brethren  was  fnUilled.  Tbef 
then  became  extinct.  But  theirs  was  an  honor* 
able  end.  Lather  testifies  of  them,  ssyinci 
"  Thev  first  began  the  Evangelion,  and  faithfollt 
preached  and  followed  the  pure  word  of  God. 
"  Would  to  God  that  all  cloisters  were  like  theiri, 
which  would  be  of  a  great  benefit  to  all  pastor^ 
cities  and  countries  1"  Nor  does  he  oljeet  te 
their  rules  as  being  of  great  advantage  "  against 
the  lawless  spiriu  of  the  dav,  that  know  bowt* 
destroy,  but  not  how  to  boifd." 

Of  Utemy  works  we  mration :  Tbe  BiogMr 
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'■fUm  aC  Cterluud  ^traoi,  Floroitias  And  oihen, 
eootuned  in  Vol.  UL  of  Thomat  a  KempW 
work*,  ed.  Cologne;  Clarute,  &ther  and  eon,  on 
Gerhard,  in  the  kircbenhist.  Arobive  by  Kist 
and  Bo!faard»,—\%2»,  VoL  I.,  and  1830,  Vol.  II. ; 
."  Chroaioon  Windaemmse  by  Butch;  Daventria 
HUairatahjBeBitu;  IWpro<,  VerhandelinR  oyer 
de  BroederschspraB  Q.Qrootc,  Utrecbt,  1830 — in 
German  by  Moknike,  Leips.,  1844;  VUmann, 
BeformerB  before  the  Reformation,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
62-110.  A  well  preserved  library  of  the  Breth- 
ren has  been  lately  disoovered  in  St.  John's 
Cloister,  Weeep ;  uUmann,  Preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  four  of  Job.  Roysbroek's  works :  Han- 
over, 1848;  Luch  in  the  "JabrbUeher  fUr 
Jleoklenb.  Oesch.  Jabrg.  IV.,  Sobwerin,  1839, 
K.  V.  Baumer,  Qesehiobte  der  Paedaj^gik.  Tb. 
X,  p.  64,  seqq.  Ullhann. — Buetenik. 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Bpirit— This  sect, 
which  was  widely  spread  in  the  13tb  and  14th 
eent,  was  among  ute  most  remarkable  of  the 
bezfltisal  partiea  of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  account 
of  )t*  p*ntb«*tio  notionR,  and  bad  jnractieal 
.  inferenoea  from  them.  According  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  1306,  the  B.  of  Strassbarg, 
1317,  and  the  «diots  of  the  Popes  Clem.  V.  and 
John  XXII.  (see  MosHim,  de  Beghardii)  they 
held:  Evety thing  is  God,  even  JxrrnaUter;  man 
is  Oed  without  ^stinetion ;  bat  sin  has  caused 
«  S6|»ration  (they  de  not  state  the  origin  of  sin ) ; 
minion  with  God  consists  in  attaining  to  a 
eonsdonsness  of  our  indentity  with  Ilim ;  when 
this  is  kttsined  the  means  of  grace  are  no  rnqre 
needed ;  then  man  cannot  sin  ;  nothing  he  does 
is  sin ;  he  is  Christ,  yea  may  surpass  Christ's 
merits  (1) ;  virtne  belong  to  a  lower  state,  is 
relatiTe,  and  baa  no  existence  for  the  perfect 
Ban,  who  is  above  law,  &a^  Ac.  Their  anti- 
chnrchly  notions  need  not  be  noticed.  Even  in 
the  13th  oent,  some  of  these  errors  were  held, 
iMit  they  did  not  reach  their  full  development 
until  the  14th.  In  1212,  Ortlieb,  whom  Innoc. 
III.  condemned,  taught  in  Strassburg  that  man 
■faould  a6  exterwribui  dbititiere,  et  lequi  ruporua 
E^witu*  intra  le  (Bibl.  PP.  Max.  XXV.,  277, 
^KX  Abont  121G,  these  tendencies  spread  into 
SwitMrland  (Haktmann,  Annala  Ertmi  in 
JlM>I«i>'«K.-u.Ketserfaistd.  mittlem  Zeit,Frankf. 
1770,  XL,  6).  In  1230  they  seem  to  have  been 
mixed  with  Waldensian  doctrines  in  Lyons  (<Sfe- 
jNbmtM  d*  Borbone  in  AaoENTiii  Coll.  judio.  de 
novis  error.,  I.,  87).  About  1250  they  sprang  up 
in  Oologne  and  Swabia.  They  seem  most  widely 
spread,  about  1300-1350,  along  the  Rhine,  around 
<Mogne  and  Strassburg.  In  ^rassburg,  Bokart, 
»  Dominican,  was  ensnared  b^  them  (see  Panih«- 
itm).  Ohen  confounded  with  the  Beghards, 
aspeeially  in  Germanv,  these  heretics  8{>read 
into  northern  France  (there  called  Turlupines) 
and  even  into  Italy  (Ratnaldi  Arm.  ecel,  ad 
am*.,  1311),  and  Switserland  (Chron.  of  nehidi, 
48S,  599).  They  called  themselves  Br.  of  the 
tnt,  or  new  Spint  In  Brussels,  abont  1400-25, 
they  arose  as  liomme»  vfUtUigtntiae  (Balitzii, 
Uisoell.,  II..  277).  Pope*  and  the  Inqnimtion 
lealonsly  oppoaea  them ;  many  were  burnt,  bat 
.■till  the  sect  was  not  e^rminated ;  their  error 
vat  too  agreeable  to  the  carnal  mind.  They 
existed  in  Oermanv  about  1490  (Sbb.  Bkamt, 
.MnMj6(tf(/itw»  w  m- <nKi.  by  .fao.  Xoeisr,  Baa. 


1498,  4  Tols.,  fol.).  The  same  tendency  showed 
itself  in  the  libertines  of  Gkneva,  in  Calvin's 
day.  The  opinion  of  Oitsder  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  sect  seems  most  natural.  He  traces  it  to 
Amalric  ofBtna  (Eool.  Hist.,  4th  ed.).  Moakeim, 
without  sufficient  reason,  traces  them  to  Italy 
(MosH.  de  Begh.,  *c.).  Hahn  says  they  arose 
in  Germany,  independently  of  Amalrie,  but 
fails  in  proof  (Geseh.  d.  Ketzer.  in  Mittelalter, 
Stnttg.,  1847,  II.,  420).  C.  Schmidt.* 

Brethren  of  the  Law  of  ChrUi.~{fiw  Mora' 
vUm  Church). 

Brethren  of  our  Lord. — (see  Jems  Chrigt). 

Bretsohneider  {Charles  Oottlieb)  must  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  representative  of  so-called 
"rational  supranalvralism,"  a  system  which 
sought  to  vibrate  between  eupranaturalism  and 
rationalism,  but  whose  centre  of  gravity  lay  in 
rationalism.  He  was  bom  Feb.  11,  1776,  in 
Gersdorf;  his  father  was  a  learned,  sensiblo 
preacher,  of  the  school  of  Crusius.  Whilst 
attending  instruction,  preparatory  to  confirma- 
tion, young  B.'s  mind  rebelled  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Dresden  catechism.  Abont 
Easter,  1790,  he  entered  the  Lyceum  at  Chem- 
nitz, where  Tzchiner  and  Neander  (afterwards 
bishop)  were  bis  school-fellows.  He  resolved  to 
study  "merely  because  his  father  desired  it, 
and  his  mothers  brothers  were  all  theologians." 
In  May,  1794,  be  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic  and  attended  lectures  on  philosophy  by 
Platner,  on  theology  by  Beck,  Keil,  Meianer, 
and  Ktknol,  He  paid  more  attention,  however, 
to  belles-lettres  than  theology.  The  discovery 
of  his  unorthodox  tendency  made  him  hesitate 
as  to  bis  calling.  But  Reinbard's  explanation 
of  the  religions  oath,  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
respectable  theologians  deviated  from  the  old 
faith,  relieved  his  perplexity,  and  induced  him 
to  present  himself  for  examination  at  Dresden. 
Soon  after  this  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  academic  profession.  In  the  spring  of  1804 
be  began  to  lecture  in  Wittenberg  on  philosophy 
and  theology.  The  war  of  1806  led  him  to  enter 
a  more  practical  sphere.  Through  Rcinhard 
he  was  appointed  first  minister  in  Schneeberj^ 
in  1807,  and  in  1808  Superintendent  in  Anna- 
berg.  In  1809  he  declined  a  call  to  a  theologi- 
cal professorship  in  Eiinigsberg;  but  shortlT 
before  the  suspension  of  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  accepted  the  D.  D.  After  the  death 
of  Gtoneratsuperintendent  IJSffler,  in  Gotha,  B. 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  assumed  the 
office  on  Oct.  14, 1816.  In  this  office  he  con^ 
tinned  until  his  death,  Jan.  22, 1848.  His  literary 
activity  extended  over  the  various  departments  of 
theology,  and  his  contributions  exhibit  learning 
some  acnteness,  and  talent  as  a  writer.  In 
Exegesis,  he  paid  special  attention  to  the  apocr. 
boon  of  the  0.  T.,  and  explained  many  dimcnl- 
ties,  particularly  in  bis  Greek-Latin  lex.  of  the 
Apocr.  and  LXX.  His  "  Dogmatics  and  Moral- 
ity of  the  A]^ocr.  writings "  (only  the  1st  P. 
published,  Leips.,  1805)  was  tne  fmit  of  these 
studies.  His  doubts  concerning  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospel  and  Epp.  of  John  (subsequently 
assailed  with  much  greater  acuteness)  called 
forth  aeveral  refutations.  His  Greok-Latin 
Lexicon  of  the  N.  T.  is  one  of  his  best  works 
(the  betted,  is  that  of  1S41,  Leips.).  Hia  Oorpu$ 
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Brformatomm,  and  big  editions  of  Calvin,  Bexa, 
Melanobthon,  also  do  bim  great  credit. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  theology  was 
B.'a  proper  spnere.  He  soaroely  penetrated  the 
laws  of  its  inner  development;  for  this  be 
lacked  religious  and  speculative  depth,  as  well 
as  dialectic  elasticity.  But  be  certainly  merits 
the  praise  of  having  industriously  and  ably 
prepared  historical  material  for  the  construction 
of  a  scientific  system  of  faith.  His  SyatematUche 
Entieicld.  alUr  in  d.  Dogm.  vorkommenden  Be- 
griffe,  4o.,  and  his  Handb.  d.  Dogm.  d,  eo.  luthar. 
Kircke  (Leipz..  1814,  1822,  1828.  4th  ed.  1838) 
prove  this.  From  his  theological  position  of 
cold  rationality,  every  attempt  at  a  speculative 
reconstruction  of  theology,  must  have  been  re- 
jected as  an  arbitrary  trifling  with  formulas,  if 
not  a  pantheistic  delusion.  This  may  be  gathered 
from  a  review  of  the  theol,  systems  of  Schleier- 
macher,  Marbeineke,  and  Hase  (Leipi.,  1828). 
His  'philosophy  was  that  of  the  understanding, 
constructed  upon  strict  logical  rules,  and  of 
modern  rationalism  modified  by  formal  suprar 
naturalism.  All  his  popular  works,  as  well  as 
bis  assaults  upon  ultramonatism,  pietism,  mys- 
ticism, and  reactionary  orthodoxy  on  theoneside, 
and  the  uncburchliness  of  the  age  on  the  other, 
are  pervaded  by  this  spirit.  He  xenlously,  and 
somewhat  effectually,  advocated  the  cause  of 
anion  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches,  and  of  liberty  of  thought  and  speech, 
and  opposed  pernicious  social  tendencies.  As  a 
jn-eacher  B.  was  one  of  those  who  sought  to 
reach  the  moral  sense  through  the  understand- 
ing ;  he  never  entered  into  the  depths  of  religious 
li^  (see  his  Sonn.-u.  Festt.  Pred.,  Lpz.,  1823 ; 
Casualpr.,  1834;  Andachtsbticher,  Lps.,  1813; 
Halle,  1845,  1849).  Hence  bis  "Lehrb.  d.  Re- 
ligion u.  d.  Gesoh.  d.  Cbr.  Kirche,  &e.,"  Ootba, 
1827,  though  containing  many  good  things,  is 
dry.  From  1832,  until  near  his  death,  he  e<lited 
Zimmermann's  Allg.  Kirch.-xt^  Darmstadt,  and 
contributed  to  others,  and  to  the  Conversat.  Lex. 
of  Brockhaus.  His  autobiography,  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  shows  most  clearly  that 
B.'s  theology  was  not  the  fruit  of  his  own  inner 
life,  but  a  mere  external  system,  the  result  of 
Tiews  externally  acquired,  though  honestly 
entertained  as  rational  convictions,  and  calcu- 
lated to  exert  some  salutary  influence  upon  the 
age  in  which  be  lived. 

Haobnbach.* 
BrOTiary  {breviarium  the  opposite  of  plena- 
rium  or  the  missal)  is  properly  an  abbreviated 
book  of  prayer  or  directory  of  worship  (offic. 
divinum.  See  Du  Fresne,  gloMai.y  The  Apostle 
exhorts  us  to  "  pray  without  ceasing."  The  life 
of  the  Christian  should  be  a  continual  prayer  in 
words  and  works.  The  earlv  Church  retained 
the  hours  of  prayer  previously  observed  in  the 
Bynagogues  (Dan.  6 :  10,  13 ;  Ps.  55  :  17 ;  Acts 
2 :  15  ;  3 : 1 ;  10 : 9  ;  16 :  25).  Whilst  the  oustom 
of  observing  9  A.  M.,  12  M.,  and  3  P.  M.,  was 
early  established  in  the  Church  (Tbrtvll.,  de 
oralione,  o.  25;  de  j^unio,  o.  10 ;  CrPRiAir,  de 
orat.,  &o.),  the  other  hours  of  prayer  were  first 
adopted  by  cloisters  (Jiromi  (f  420),  ep.  VII. 
o<2  Lctct.,  ep.  XVII.,  c.  10  epitaph,  hitilae: 
"Mane,  hora  tertia,  sexto,  nana,  vespera,  noctis 
»edto  per  ordinem  ptalterium  eantabant."    So 


also  BasQ,  (t379)  and  Oattian  (t4S2)  and 
others).  These  hours  were  then  iotrodnced  as 
a  part  of  the  vita  canoniea  (henoe  horae  can.} 
into  cathedral  and  collegiate  ohapt«ra.  Ch*o> 
staAKG  adopted  them  (o.  762.  See  Hamzhxii^ 
Cone.  Germ.  I.,  fol.  102,  to.),  and  they  were 
again  enjoined  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle,  817  (Harts- 
Hiiv,  L  c,  504,  &o,),  and  nniversally  obeerred 
in  France.  The  number  of  hours  of  prayer  is 
variously  given,  some  being  at  times  joined 
together  and  then  agiun  separated.  Usaalljr 
seven  are  named,  sometimes  eight  The  horae 
diumae  (offioium  dium.)  are  tbeprima  (6  A.  M.), 
tertia,  sexla,  nona,  vespera;  the  home  noet.  are 
the  compUiorium,  before  going  to  sleep,  and 
matutina  or  laudes  (3  A.  M.).  Between  these 
last  we  have  also  the  midnight  prayer,  ag  the 
eighth  hour,  but  which  is  usually  blended  inA 
the  matins.  Prayers  for  these  hours  were  at 
first  usually  taken  from  the  Psalms.  Hence 
Jerome  (1.  o.)  speaks  of  il' psaUerium.  Thett 
special  prayer-books  were  prepared,  and  Greg- 
ory's (t.)  Antiphonies  fsee  Art)  were  need 
icomp.  Ranks,  d.  kirchl.  Perioopensyst.  An^ 
teriin,  1847,  p.  26,  £c.),  and  the  so-called 
MicKOLoous,  de  ecclesiasticis  observat. — As  early 
as  1074  Qregory  VII.  introduced  a  Brenarium, 
which  was  generally  used  (Imroc.  Cnoxn, 
obsere.  juris  canon.  [Jenae,  1726,  4to.]  lib.  11., 
0.  12).  Qregory  IX.  had  it  improved  (1241)  by 
the  Franciscan  General  Haymo;  and  again 
Clem.  VIL  by  Card.  Quignon  (1536).  Bat  aa 
saveral  breviaries  had  obtained  circulation.  Pins 
V.  established  uniformity  by  the  ball :  <^tod  o 
Nobis,  1568,  which  directed  the  use  of  the  newly- 
revised  br.,  and  forbid  all  others  but  such  as  had 
been  in  use  for  more  than  200  years.  Clem. 
VHL  [Cum  in  JSect,  1602)  and  Urban  VIIL 
{Dioin.  Psalm.,  1631)  introduced  other  improve, 
ments.  Later  attempts  at  further  changes,  made 
by  different  cler^,  have  been  frniuess  (see 
Kemp,  d.  kath.  K.  im  19.  Jahrh.,  Mainz,  1830^ 
180,  4c. ;  Binterim,  Denkw.  d.  chr.-katb.  K., 
IV.,  Th.  L,  444,  Ac.).  The  breviary  consists  of 
four  parts,  corresponding  to  the  seasons,  with 
four  subdivisions,  via.,  1)  the  PsaUerium,  psaims 
for  the  canonical  hours  of  every  day ;  2)  Pro- 
prium  de  tempore,  for  festivals  referring  to 
Christ;  3)  Propr.de  Sanctis,  for  saints'  days; 
4)  Commune  Sanctorum,  for  fitstivals  having  no 
special  hours  of  prayer.  The  appendix  contains : 
offieium  B.  Mariae,  defimetorum,  psalmi  gradtt- 
ales,  ps.  poenitentiaies,  ordo  comntendationis 
animae,  benedictio  mensae  et  Urnerarinm  clerieo- 
rum.  The  duty  of  observing  the  breviary,  pub- 
licly or  privately,  devolves  upon  every  ecclcsiastio 
belonging  to  a  higher  order,  even  though  he  holdi 
no  benefice,  but  especially  upon  those  wlio  have 
obligated  themselves  by  a  vita  religiosa  or 
canoniea  (Cone.  Trid.  s.  XXIV.,  c.  12,  de  ref., 
&c.).  Comp.  Tbohassin,  vetus  ae  nova  «cel. 
diseiplina,  P.  I.,  lib.  II.,  e.  71,  £c. ;  Binghax, 
origines,  lib.  XIII.,  o.  9 ;  Van  Espev,  de  hor. 
can.  et  singulis  eantm  pariibus  {Opsra  T.  I.). 
The  Greek  G.  also  has  a  breviary,  'Qpoviiyiort 
containing  prayers,  a  calendar  (Menologium), 
to.,  (see  Suuier  ;  Du  Fresne).  In  the  Ecanqdi- 
cat  C.  hourly  services  were  of^n  retained  in 
connection  with  cathedrals  and  chapters.  Foe 
Luther's  suggestions  on  the  subject  see  Waiek^ 
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La/Hkn's  'Werke,  X.,  262,  Ao. ;  Richier,  K.-ordn. 
d.  16,  Jabrb.,  I.,  1.  35,  &c.  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 
'  Bri^OOntt,  Williatn,  whose  father  was  a  car- 
dinal, and  (he  Arohb.  of  Narbonne,  was  a  papil 
of  hkhm  d'EtapIes,  from  whom  he  imbibed  a 
lote for  cloitsical  literature  and  mystical  theology. 
He  waa  B.  of  Lod^re,  and  as  snch  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Louis  XII.  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  after- 
varda  Abbot  of  St.  Qermain-des-pr^  at  Paris. 
In  1S16  he  became  B.  of  Means,  and  again 
viaited  Rome  as  a  royal  ambassador.  Both  as 
'  Abbot  and  at  Meauz  he  strove  to  reform  the 
clergy.  In  1521  Lefferre,  Farel,  Roussel,  ftc., 
being  threatened  with  persecution  for  advocating 
Baformod  principles  at  Paris,  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  Meauz.  But  Bri^onnet,  finding  him- 
self suapccted  of  proteotinc  heresy,  endeavored 
to  regain  confidence  by  taking  measures  against 
til*  new  doctrines.  His  few  theoloeical  works 
are:  two  synod,  sermons,  preached  atMeauz,lS19, 
1520 ;  hii  correspondence  with  Margaretta,  after- 
irards  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in 
the  Imp.  Libr.  of  Paris,  No.  S37,  fol.  Some  of 
these  are  ia  the  Leitr.  de  Marg.'  cCAngoullme, 
Qtein,  Paris,  1841,  8vo.  His  sermons  and  let- 
ter* show  at  once  his  desire  to  restore  doctrine 
uid  life  to  evangel,  parity,  and  his  predilection 
for  mystical  theology.  He  never  left  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  0.  Schmidt.* 

Bridal  emnillStioiL — ^Before  publishing  the 
hum,  or  manyine  espoused  persons,  the  minis- 
ter mnst  satiny  nimself  that  no  religious  or 
other  impediments  to  their  marriage  ezist. 
Where  the  espousal  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  minister,  the  examination  is  then  insti- 
tated.  A  general  rule  in  the  case,  for  the  Ro- 
mish 0.,  is  given  in  the  RiiuaU  Rom.  iii.  VII.  de 
taer.  mair.,  upon  which  the  rules  of  the  several 
dioceses  are  based.  According  to  these  no  one 
Bay  be  married  who  is  not  properly  instructed 
in  Christian  doctrines  and  duties,  and  no  one 
may  be  licensed  to  get  married,  without  previous 
examination  with  reference  to  these  points 
nfSAKZ  Stapp,  vollst.  Pastoralnnterricht  aber 
die  Ehe,  berausg.  von  Karl  Egger,  Frankf.  a.  M. 
1831,  and  Riffd,  ib.  1847,  Abscbn.  II.).  In  some 
Mantries  statute  law  has  corresponding  regu- 
lations. The  custom  of  administering  the  com' 
monion  at  weddings  involves  the  same  things 
(see  Jacobson,  Oesch.  d.  Quellen  d.  kathol. 
K.-recht8  von  Preussen  u.  Poeen.  Urkanden, 
p.  2CS,  &c.). — The  Evang.  C.  of  some  countries 
oas  a  similar  regulation,  requiring  certificates 
of  Oonfirmation  from  the  parties.  The  Church 
directories  of  Hessia  and  Sweden  prescribe  a 
iimilar  rule.  The  examination  must  refer,  1), 
to  age;  2),  consanguinity;  3),  existence  of 
other  engagements  of  marriage ;  4),  consent  of 
tbe  parents,  guardians,  Ac, ;  and  any  other  pos- 
sible impediments.  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Bride-men. — The  custom  of  concluding  an 
espousal  and  consummating  a  marriage  in  tbe 
presence  of  relatives  and  friends,  either  as  wit- 
naases,  or  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  times  in  all  countries  (Judges 
14 :  11 ;  John  3  :  29  ;  Matth.  25  : 1,  &c.).  The 
custom  of  having  one  or  more  bride-men 
(xoponrfi^;]  for  tbe  bride,  and  one  (nofomit^lot), 
tbr  dt*  bride-groom  continued  universal  in  the 
East.  They  especially  attend  the  couple  from 
31 


the  time  of  their  espousal  to  that  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  sponsors, 
and  as  being  spiritually  related  to  the  espoused 
pair.  Hence,  according  to  the  Arabic  recens.  of 
the  Canons  of  Nice,  their  subsequent  intermais 
riage  was  unlawful  (Hardovin,  Coll.  Concil.  T. 
I.,  510).  The  custom  passed  over  into  tbe  Occi* 
dent  (see  4th  Carthag.  Synod  (398)  can.  13; 
Pf eudo  Isidore,  Camtular.iib.  VII.  c.  463  ;  De- 
cret.  0.  1,  Can.  XXX.,  q.  V, ;  Lex.  Salic,  tit. 
XIV.,  c.  X. ;  Leges  Longob.,  lib.  I.,  tit.  XVI., 
J_  8).  It  served  to  prevent  clandestine  mar- 
riages. At  a  later  period  two  witnesses  were 
required  (Cone.  Trid.  s.  XXIV.  c.  1,  de  re/. 
Comp.  Du  Fnssne,  glossar.). 

H.  F.  Jacobson.* 
Bridal-ring^. — The  ring  is  an  ancient  symbol 
of  covenant  union  {Sporuionis,  arrae.  comp.  lex. 
II.  2  6 ;  Dig.  de  actionibus  emti  venditi.  XIX., 
1.  1.  17,  ?  5 ;  D.  de  praescr.  verbis.  XIX.,  5), 
especially  between  espoused  persons  (Gen.  38 : 
18;  Pliny,  hist.  nat.  lib.  XXXIII.  c.  1,  4c.). 
Christians  early  adopted  this  symbol  (Tertdl,, 
Apolog.  0.  VI.,  speaks  of  the  unicvs  digitus, 
quern  sponsus  oppignorasset  pronubo  annulo). 
It  is  qnestionable  whether  Clement  of  Alex,  re- 
fers to  this  in  Paedag.  lib.  III.,  o.  XI. ;  Selskm 
(wmr  hebr.  lib.  II.,  c.  XXV.),  and  others  after 
him,  refer  tbe  statement  of  Clement  to  the  insti- 
tution of  espousals.  That  rings  were  used  at 
the  time  of  espousal,  and  not  at  the  wedding, 
even  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  cent.,  is  clear  from 
statements  of  Isidore  (t  636),  de  offic.  lib.  II., 
c.  XIX.  (c,  7,  i  3,  C.  30,  q.  5 ;  "  quod  in  primi* 
negotiis  annulus  a  sponso  sponsae  datur  "),  and 
NicoLAUS  I.,  ad  consulta  Bulg.  c.  III.  (c.  3,  C. 
30,  q.  5).  Subseouently  the  ring  was  used  at 
the  marriage  itself  (J.  QRimi,  deutsche  Rechts- 
alterth.,  177,  sq.  432).  Then  came  an  exchange 
of  rings.  The  wearing  of  a  ring  was  indeed  re- 
garded in  the  12th  cent,  as  a  proof  of  espousal 
(e.  11,  X.  de  praesomt.  [II.  23]  Greg.  IX.  a. 
1170),  but  the  ring  was  used  even  after  that  in 
public  betrothals  (o.  10,  X.  de  sent,  et  re  judie, 
[II.  27],  Clem.  III.  a.  1190).  Various  forms  are 
used  in  transferring  the  ring.  In  the  Greek  C. 
a  gold  and  a  silver  ring  aro  given  to  the  priest  f 
he  passes  the  former  to  the  man,  tbe  other  to  tbe 
woman  ;  tbe  paranymphs  then  exchange  them, 
giving  the  woman  the  gold  ring.  According  to 
the  Rit.  Rom.,  the  ring  designed  for  the  bride 
is  blessed  by  the  priest,  and  placed  by  the  bride- 
groom on  her  fourth  finger  (because  supposed  to 
nave  a  vein  immediately  communicating  with 
the  heart.  Obllivs,  noetes  Atticae  lib.  X.  o.  10 ; 
IsiD.  de  off.,  I.  c).  The  exchange  of  rings  is  a 
general  custom  in  Evangelical  churches,  though 
it  very  frequently  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the 
betrothal,  and  is  then  not  done  at  the  wedding 

tRicHTEx's  Sammlung,  I.,  210.  See  Modern 
liturgies.  Jo.  Kirchvamn,  de  annulis.  Lugd. 
Batav.  1672 ;  Petr.  MiiLUR,  de  ann.  pronubo, 
Jenae,  1711.  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Bridy*wnatL  —  Besides  arraying  them- 
selves in  their  finest  apparel,  it  was  anciently 
customary  to  deck  the  bridal  pair  with  wreaths 
and  coronets  of  flowers  or  metal.  But  in  oppo- 
sition to  heathen  and  Jews  tbe  Christians  of  the 
first  centuries  dropped  this  custom  (Justin, 
Apol.  0.  IX. ;  Cuut.  Aliz.,  Paedag.  II.,  c.  VIII. ; 
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TcKTTTLt.,  Apol.  e.  XLIT.,  to.).  At  a  later 
period,  however,  they  assumed  it,  and  attached 
Bpecial  importance  to  it.  In  the  Greek  C.  the 
priests  put  wreathe  or  coronets  on  the  man  and 
voman,  hence  the  marriage  was  called  a  corona- 
tion (Edcholooiom,  ed.  Soar,  p.  110).  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  only  those  married  for  the  first 
time  were  crowned,  though  it  jras  allowed  in 
the  case  of  others  (Eccbol.,  I.  c  118;  Lkdn- 
CLAVivs,  jus  Gr.-Rom.  I.,  310).  In  the  AVest 
wreaths  and  crowns  yielded  to  veils.  Ambrose, 
Isidore,  the  ep.  of  Nicholas  I.  to  the  Bulg.  (866) 
0.  3,  and  others,  refer  to  this  fact  (see  Dtcret. 
e,  3.  7.  8.  C.  XXX.,  q.  5).  Nicholas  calls  ^be 
veil  velamen  eoelette.  The  use  of  bridal-wreaths 
is  almost  oniTersal  in  Germany  (see  J.  Jo.\cb. 
Madbi^  de  etnwi.  tacr.  et  prof.,  ko.,  T.  VIII., 
1408 ;  BiNQBAii,  orig.  ».  ant.  eeel.  XXII.  c.  IV., 
{  VI. ;  AucvsTi,  Arehaeol.  IX.,  319 ;  BiNTinii, 
Denkmrdigk.,  kc.,  VI.,  Tb.  II.,  131,  &c. ;  J. 
£.  L.  PcTTMAKM,  de  ear.  nupt,  &c..  Lips.,  1774. 
H.  F.  Jacobson.* 
Brief  (hrevit,  breve)  and  Buu  (buUa)  are 
used  in  a  wider  and  narrower  sense.  Brief  is 
the  title  of  every  written  edict ;  a  hull  is  a  seal 
or  a  sealed  document  (Du  Fkisne,  glossar.)  In 
the  narrower  sense  both  are  edicts  of  the  Papal 
chair,  with  peculiar  distinctions,  which  were 
gradually  developed.  The  bull  is  written  in  a 
more  solemn  form,  the  brief  is  more  simple ; 
the  use  of  the  one  or  other  is  determined  by  oir- 
oumstances,  at  timee  by  their  difierent  cost. 
The  brece  is  written  upon  paper  or  soft  parch- 
ment,— the  bull  upon  coarser  parchment.  The 
breve  is  written  in  a  plain  hand,  without  abbre- 
viations; the  bull  in  antique  angular  gothic 
letters,  and  often  so  that  some  words  can  hardly 
be  deciphered  without  the  aid  of  the  euthoriEed 
copy,  which  usually  accompanies  it.  Bulla  are 
always  sent  open ;  breves  are  left  open  when  they 
are  clesignedtobe  madepublic,  or  are  sent  to  Jews 

iPLATTBKBisa,  notitia  conqr.  CHriae  Rom.,  Ilil- 
iesii,  1693,  p.  501).  The  Popes  use  three  sorts 
of  seals.  First  they  used  signet  rings  {signacula). 
About  the  close  of  the  6tb  cent,  pendent  seals 
{bullae),  commonlr  of  lead,  w^  introduced ; 
these  were  fastened  to  the  document.  The  bulls 
were  used  with  all  public  edicts,  whilst  seals  of 
irax,  stamped  with  the  signet  ring,  were  used  fur 
Others.  Since  the  13th  oent.  a  permanent  de- 
tioe  has  been  chosen :  Peter  casting  a  net  out 
of  a  boat  (Matth,  4c  18,  19),  hence  the  name 
Annulut piacaiorim  (see  Art.).  Since  the  15th 
oent.  breves  have  been  employed  in  less,  and 
bulls  in  more  important  documents ;  on  other 
oeoasioBS  family  signets  (Mabillon,  de  re  diplo- 
mat., II.,  0. 14,  25,  {  8 ;  Neoes  Lehrgebilude  d. 


'  The  moit  important  have  been  eoUeetad  in  tba  IM- 
laria :  the  first  by  LatrUut  Chirdbiiii,  &am  Leo  I. 
to  SiztDS  V.  (440-1686),  Borne,  1586,  enlarged  1617, 
3  Tom.  fol.  Hit  son,  Anoblds  M.  Ch.,  prepared  a  new 
«d.  eztending  to  Innoc.  X.  (1644),  followed  by  a  6lh 
vol.,  to  Clem.  X.  (1670),by  Ao.N.Latdsca  and  JoBir 
pADLDS  a  Rova,  Rome,  1672.  The  following  ooU.  are 
mora  oompleta :  BiUlar.  ilagn.  Ram.  a  Leo.  if.  wo.  ad 
£ai.  XIV.,  Ltixtmb.,  1727-.58,  18  Tom.  /olf  SuU, 
friviltg.  ae  diplomattm  Rom.  Pont,  ampliu.  coll.  optra 
•(  Httdio  Carou  Cocqdeuhes,  Rom.,  1733-48, 14  Tom. 
fol.  With  thi«  are  connected :  Bull  Btn.  XIV.,  1754- 
68,  4  TotK.foL,  and  Bull.  Rom.  coMinnntio,  mwmartm 
Pont.  Oem.  XIIL,  XIV.,  «*.  VL,  yUL,  Lm  XU, 


Diplom Ana  d.  FranSs.  vce.  AsBums, 

Erfurt,  1759,  Ac.,  VI.,  89, 90).  The  oUwt  bolli 
hnd  merely  the  name  of  the  Pope  on  oae  aids, 
and  Papa  on  the  other.  Paul  L  (757)  intro- 
duced the  present  form,  which,  after  beinK 
dropped  for  a  while,  was  restored  by  Leo  IX. 
(1049)  and  Urban  II.  (1087).  AeoordiH  «• 
this  the  obverse  side  contains  the  beads  ef  Ptal 
and  Peter,  with  the  snfaeoription  S^  P.  A— 8.  P, 
E.  (Sanet.  Paulus  Apoiiohu,  S.  PetnuEpitta/u, 
Lehrgeb.,  4c,  1.  a,  p.  78,  4c.) ;  the  repeat 
contains  the  Pope's  name.  The  bulls,  of  aoM 
Councils  are  peculiar.  The  halfbMi  (tUmiiiii, 
subdimidio,  Mii))ea,<feyee<i«o)  also  deserve  lotiee. 
A  pontifioate  was  sometimes  dated  fiom  the  dij 
of  the  election,  sometime*  from  that  of  hia  om< 
secration.  Popes  not  yet  consecrated  sigaei 
themselves  electu*.  Innocent  IIL  (1178),  ontil 
his  conseoration,  used  a  bull  with  Um  Apoitki' 
heads  ou  the  obverse,  bat  with  nothing  on  the 
reverse  side,  stating,  how«ver,  that  tlua  did  Mt 
lessen  its  validity ;  bis  anoeessors  did  likevii* 
(Ikmoc.  CisoMii,  obtenal.  jurit  e<m.,  I.,  e.  IL). 
The  string  fastening  bolls  to  the  doeunMots  a 
of  red  and  yellow  silk  in  matters  of  grue— in 
matters  of  justice,  of  hemp.  The  ^eamaiti 
are  always  in  Latin,  with  a  Greek  or  ao  ItaUm 
translation ;  they  uniformly  begin  with  the  n*M 
of  the  Pope  and  a  salutation.  Id  bnves  th* 
number  is  added  to  the  nama,  in  bulls,  instsii 
of  the  Popes'  number,  tlie  title ;  Epitcomu  Se^ 
vut  Servorum  Dei.  Breves  conclude  with  aierety 
naming  the  place  and  date,  bulls  give  tiie  Kt- 
lends,  4o.,  the  year  of  the  Pope's  pooti6eate,  ■ 
salutation,  prayer,  curse,  Ac  The  most  Bolenm 
form  is  that  of  the  bullae  eomistoriala  (see 
Cardinal).  These  are  signed  by  the  Cardinali 
and  the  Pope  himself,  whose  name  is  unsU; 
written  by  the  person  who  writes  the  bulL  Othw 
bulls  are  merely  signed  by  the  offieers  who  pM- 
pare  them ;  breves  onlyby  the  secretary  of  bievM 
(see  the  Constit.  of  Benedict  XIV.  Crown- 
mum  eccL  univen.  of  Nov.  26,  1745,  in  BoUsr. 
Magnum,  ed.  Loiemb.,  XVL,  fol.  334,  scm). 
Briefs  are  issued  by  the  Apostolia  seorelaiy  bv 
special  orders  of  the  court ;  bulls  are  pKpuw 
by  the  papal  Chancery.  Sometime*  the;  trt 
granted  gratis,  sometime*  on  the  payment  of  t 
ieo.  For  the  rules  of  detemuning  the  genuine' 
ness  of  briefs  and  bulls '  see  Leh'gebaMe,  te.t 
IX.,  {.  1068,  4c.,  1099,  Ac ;  Deerttals.  de  ntrr. 
Innoc.  Ill,  in  0.  5,  6,  X.  <i«  erimiae  fain  (T.SO) 
a.  1198, 1200,  4o.  H.  F.  ^cobsob.* 

Brigitta,  iS:;.  of  Sweden,  b.  1302,  of  a  fsmilj 
descended  from  the  old  Gothic  kings,  is  &i 
better  known  than  St  Bridget  of  Irdaod.  la 
her  sixteenth  year  her  indination  to  an  tsoetil 


Pit.  VIII.,  <«  Ortg.  XVI.  eonlllutionm,  Aei,  fw*  -^ 
AxDR.  Adv.  Babikri,  Rom.,  1835,  »qq.  (in  186t,  M 
Tom.  fol.  were  out).  AbatrectJ  of  the  atKive  bj :  SltP*. 
QcABANTA,  1611,  FL.CHEBUBti(i,  1623,'Are.  BAUOU) 
1634,  Ac,  especially  by  Subrsa  (poHli/.  cMKifc  *fi*> 
Fen.,  1772,4  torn. /ol.).  A  very  praiMWorlhy  ««klsl 
Reg-la  Rom.  Pont  ab  condila  ecej.  ml  a.  UB8,  ed.  Plb 
jAFrc,  Bsrol.,  1851,  4to.  See  also  in  Fn.  BSaat, 
Rtgetta  Imptrii,  11»8-1254,  Abth.  II„  28«,  4e^  IMJ- 
1313,  p.  812,  Ac,  and  from  John  XXII.  to  Cten.  W, 
p.  214,  Ac. »  A  German  abstract  is  contained  to :  *•• 
rSm.  Oeselib.;  mit  Anmerk.,  Frankr.  n.  Iieips.,  IWi 
8to.,  by  BisKKSOHMtDT,  i,  riaa.  Bnllarinm,  N«nstit*> 
d.  0.  ISSl,  2  Bde.,  Sro. 
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Bfe'wM  M  stroDB  timt  notbioj;  'hvi  cibediernoe  to 
her  purenta  inmiccd  her  to  marry  Wnlpb  of 
lf«riaU,  a  Toyl  oonnsellor.  They  were  both  of 
the  8Mn«  mind  and  spent  their  firrt  year  after 
varriage  in  wvere  asceticism,  as  tertiaries  of 
the  Franoisean  order.  Afterwards  they  had 
«ebtobildren,of  whom  Catharine  was  canonised. 
They  deToted  tbemselTes  to  works  of  ohari^, 
fbuoded  a  hospital,  and  attended  to  the  siok. 
WnJph  then  resigned  his  office  and  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  with  Brigitta  to  S.  Jago  de  Com- 
postella ;  he  died  HA  Br.  now  performed  the 
severest  penances,  and  divided  her  property 
among  her  children.  In  Wadstena  she  foanded 
a  cenvent  for  sixty  nuns,  with  a  separate  build- 
ing for  thirteen  priests,  and  lived  there  until  her 
death  in  1373,  having  meanwhile  made  several 
pilgrimagea  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  She 
was  canonised  Oct.  7,  1391.  Her  rtwUUionea 
vers  written  by  dictation.  As  they  excited  op- 
Msitien  the  Council  of  Basel  had  them  examined 
vj  Card.  Job.  r.  Turrecremata,  whose  favorable 
Mport  ezhitttts  eathusiastio  reverence  for  her. 
The  work  was  fully  approved.  It  has  been  fre- 
enently  pablisbed.  I  use  the  ed.  of  Rome,  1606. 
All  the  revelations  of  course  favor  the  peculiar 
form  of  religion  which  Br.,  and  her  amanaenses, 
prefeired,  and  even  mention  the  minutest  details 
of  the  Franoisean  order,  ko.,  ix.,  with  approbv 
tion.  An  order  was  founded  by  Br.,  called  ordo 
Saivaiont,  and  eonftrtied  by  Urban  VI.,  1370. 
It  was  established  for  the  worship  of  Mary. 

Herzoo.* 

Brill,  Jacob,  b.  Jan.  21,  1639,  f  at  Leyden, 
Jan.  28,  1700,  was  an  adherent  of  Pontiaan  v. 
Batten,  one  of  the  ehief  promoters  of  mystic 
pantheism  in  the  Nethertand  Ref.  C.  Br.  was 
at  fiiet  ortbodox,  then  became  a  Cocceian,  and 
at  last  a  total  separatist  During  1685-99  he 
wrote  about  for^  devotional  mystic  works, 
which  first  appeared  colleetively  in  1705,  Am- 
sterd.  4to.  Poiret  highly  commends  th«m.  But 
in  his  mystic  strivings  after  the  Christ  within, 
he  lost  sight  of  the  real  personal  Christ  (Christ 
for  Ds).  Ue  also  exalted  the  inner  light  above 
the  Bible ;  so  that  bis  views  ran  out  into  an 
mseriptnnal  mysUc  pantheism  and  pan-Cbris- 
tianky.  He  knows  Christ  no  more  after  the 
flesh,  bnt  only  after  the  spirit.  The  substance 
of  Chrbtutn  dul^  is  utter  self-denial,  so  that  we 
may  be  absorbed  in  and  by  Ood. — (Poitirr,  bib- 
liotk.  mjfgiie.  atkela,  1708 ;  Dntehuldige  Kaehr., 
1712,  876-882;  Tpetf  m  Dermout.  Oescb.  v.  de 
iMrrocm.  kwk  in  NederL,  Breda,  1824,  T.  III.). 

M.  GOBI  I.* 

Brittilliaat,  a  variety  of  Angnstine  eremites, 
•o-eaUed  from  their  first  place  of  settlement, 
Britlini,  in  the  Margr.  Anobna.  Their  rule  was 
flenfinned  by  Oreg.  IX.  Hikzoo.* 

Bromrdoai  woeardiu,  broeardieum),  is  a 
niuTersal  rule  of  law  which  may  be  deduced  by 
interpretation  from  a  passM^  of  the  original 
•atborities.  HoooLWDt  si  ntcsBrrriRO  (t  after 
1233),  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
term :  argumaUa  ad  cmuca  defaeto  awnotamna, 
fnae  hoct  oxvBRALBS,  pd  oiKiBALiA,  vd  vulgari- 
ter  BMCAKDA  apptUanittr.  So,  likewise,  Odo- 
frtdnt  (t  1265).  (See  t.  Savioitt,  Oesoh.  d. 
rite.  SeehU  im  Mittelalt.  lU.,  553,  2d  ed.). 
This  Mrrae  to  explain  a  moi*  fteqoent  sense  of 
* 


Br.,  vis.,  that  it  is  not  merely  an  axiom,  but  !n> 
dudes  the  proposition  and  antithesis,  usually  witk 
a  solution  of  the  contradiction.  The  first  jurist 
who  applies  the  term  is  PilUtu  (f  after  1207). 
Some  derive  the  word  from  Brochardiu  (f  1025), 
Bishop,  and  author  of  the  Magn.  deerel.  volvmgH 

iDoDJAT,  praenotumet  Can.  III.,  o.  23,  J  6). 
>oujat  thinks. that  some  sentences  were  erro- 
neously and  ludicrously  cited,  hence  brochar- 
dum^=dictum  ridteulum.  Neither  opinions  are 
tenable.  Broearivi,  i.  e.,  uit«rpr«*  consUiariut, 
proxaieta.  seems  a  more  probable  derivation  (Dv 
Frxsni,  Olosiar. ;  v.  Sationt,  1.  c.  III.,  567-69). 
H.  F.  Jacobsos.* 
Bromley,  Thomas,  b.  in  Worcester,  Feb.  1, 
1629,  t  Apr.  13,  1691,  lived  during  the  period 
of  the  political  and  religious  agitations  excited 
by  the  violent  resistance  of  the  Reformation,  and 
which,  amid  heavy  throes,  brought  forth  politi- 
cal and  religious  freedom,  and  with  them  .s 
number  of  sects  (Quakers,  Separatists,  Ac). 
B.  sprang  from  an  old  and  respectable  family, 
and  WAS  trained  by  his  pious  parents  in  the  fear 
of  God.  He  devoted  himself  to  theology,  and 
as  long  as  the  Independents,  nnder  CromweH, 
Imd  the  predominance,  be  had  a  fellowship  in 
All  Soul's  Coll.,  Oxford.  At  Oxford  he  was 
awakened,  and  experienced  an  ecstatic  sense  of 
the  love  of  Ood.  He  early  became  a  disciple 
of  Jacob  Bdbme,  but  practically  went  much  far- 
ther than  BUhme,  refusing  to  join  any  church 
society,  and  even  pronouncing  marriage  impro- 
per far  the  perfect.  But  he  united  with  bis 
mystic  teacher,  John  Pordage,  and  his  friend, 
Joanna  Leade,  and  about  twenty  others,  in  a 
mystic-apocalyptic  association,  the  Philadelphia 
Society  (see  Pordage  and  Leade).  Under  Charles 
II.  B.  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  in  Oxford, 
for  non-conformity.  After  this  he  lived  for 
several  years  with  Pordage,  and,  though  not 
ordained,  preached  in  different  places,  proclaim- 
ing the  proximity  of  the  second  advent,  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  everlasting  Qospel,  when  all  the 
gifts  bestowed  on  the  early  Christians  would  be 
again  dispensed,  especially  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
the  importance  of  which  be  discussed  in:  "Sevo- 
lotions  tohieh  are  eomnionly  called  extraordi- 
nary." In  this  be  maintains  that  extraordinary 
revelations  have  been  ^[ranted  to  the  Church  in 
all  ages,  and  that  it  is  ingratitude  to  God  to 
deny  them.  All  Christians  may  be  the  channels 
of  them.  He  and  bis  followers  were  favored 
with  many  internal  visions,  &o.,  and  endowed 
at  times  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  (Some  of 
these  revelations  are  given  in  his  Ten  mystie 
tracts.  See  Corrodi,  Krit.-Gesch.  d.  Chiliasm. 
III.,  394-402).  B.'s  chief  work  is.  The  way  to 
the  Sabbath  of  Rest,  ico.  Poirxt,  in  his  letters 
to  Arnold,  calls  it  a  thorough  and  condensed 
description  of  regeneration,  and  a  compend  of 
mystic  theology.  B.'s  views  of  marriam  (also 
set  forth  in  his  Late  of  circumcision,  1673)  rests 
upon  Bohme's  mystic  doctrine  concerning  ths 
first  pair  (upon  the  pernicious  immoral  results 
of  this  error,  see  GSbsl,  Gesch.  d.  ohr.  Lebens,  in 
d.  rhein.  westph.  ev.  Kirohe,  II.,  508,  709,  783). 
In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
age,  B.  explained  the  Bible  typically,  allegori- 
eally,  to.,  of  which  his  TVact  concerning  tht 
journey  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  gives  proo£ 
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BU  XCIY  Evangelical,  &c.  epUffes  to  his  good 
/Hendt,  are  the  best  of  big  writingg.  Notwith- 
standing great  bodilj  infirmitj  he  continued  to 
preach  until  three  weaks  before  bis  death.  He 
died  in  peace,  in  the  arms  of  his  friends,  aged 
63  years.  The  sources  of  bis  history  have  been 
named  above.  His  works  appeared  in  FranV- 
fi»rt  and  Leips.,  1719-32,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

M.  GtiBBL.* 

Bronsson,  Claude,  b.  at  Nismetf,  was  an  ad- 
TOcate,  first  in  Costres,  Upper  Languedoc,  then 
in  Toulouse,  and  was  executed,  Nov.  4,  1698,  in 
the  citadel  at  Montpelier.  He  deserves  special 
mention  among  the  martyrs  of  the  French  IJe- 
formed  Churcb,  for  having  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  raising  it  out  of  the  ruins  under  which 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  buried  it. 
The  few  who  remained  steadfast  amid  the  ter- 
rors of  that  period  were  like  glowing  sparks  hid 
linder  the  ashes,  but  which  seemed  likely  soon 
to  be  extinguished.  The  efforts  of  some  re- 
formed preachers  to  gather  these  sparks  and 
keep  them  alive,  had  no  permanent  results.  B., 
however,  devoted  himself  to  this  work  from 
1683  until  his  martyrdom,  with  far  better  suc- 
cess. The  means  he  used  were  admonitory,  com- 
forting, and  cheering  letters,  printed  abroad,  but 
■battered  with  great  rapidity  over  France.  In 
addition  to  this,  after  being  ordained  a  preacher 
in  Switzerland,  he  made  missionary  tours 
through  France,  amid  countless  sufferings  and 

Serils.  His  sermons  and  services,  in  caves  and 
eep  forests,  with  the  remarkable  deliverances 
which  were  oft«n  experienced,  produced  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  persecuted  Reformed  people. 
They  formed  themselves  into  small  congrega- 
tions, which  ultimately  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  socalled  Church  in  the  desert  (see  Anton 
Court).  Although  B.  himself  was  no  fanatic, 
he  must  be  considered  as  forming  the  transition 
from  the  high  religious  fervor  with  wbich  be  in- 
spired the  people  to  those  fanatical  ebullitions 
wbich  subsequently  grew  out  of  bis  work  (see 
Peter  Jurieu).  Besides  the  letters  named,  and 
many  smaller  works,  B.  wrote  "La  man7ie  mys- 
tique du  desert,"  which  appeared  in  1695,  Am- 
Bterd.,  by  the  approbat.  of  the  Synod  of  Harlem  ; 
"Lettree  pastoraUs  sur  U  caniique  des  eantiques, 
ko.,  A  la  Haye,  1699 ;  Relation  des  miracles  que 
Dieu  a  f aits  dans  les  Ceeenntt.  P.  Ls  Lono,  in 
his  Biblioth.  Bist.  names  him  as  the  author  of 
"Etat  de  Reformes  en  France,  A.  la  Haye, 
1685."  As  early  as  1693  the  Intendant  of  Lan- 
iniedoo,  the  notorious  Baville,  offered  5000,  and 
then  10,000  livres  for  Broutson's  head,  or  even 
for  his  discovery.  He  was  taken  in  Oleron, 
Beam,  on  Sept.  19,  1698,  and  led  to  Montpe- 
lier. There  be  so  favorably  impressed  nis 
judges  that  he  escaped  the  rack,  and  even  was 
strangled  before  being  put  upon  the  wheel. — 
(See  Met  Uven  en  doM  van  a.  godzaligen,  &c., 
Claude  Brousson,  Delft,  1699 ;  Abrigi  de  lavie 
de  Br.  (Utrecht),  1711 ;  Borril,  iK»<.  VEglise 
Ktf.  de  Nismes,  Nismes,  1844,  p.  68-96 ;  Nap. 
PiTRAT,  Hist,  de  Fasteurs  du  desert,  Paris,  1842, 
I.,  212-254).  V.  PoLiNZ.* 

Browne,  Brownuts. — Browne,  Robert,  an 
EngUsh  Puritan  theologian,  and  founder  of  the 
relij^ous  sect  of  Brotenists,  descended  from  a 
distingoiahed  family  in  Rutlandshire,  related  to 


Cecil  Burleigh,  the  Lord  Secretary.  He  wash, 
about  1550,  at  Northampton,  and  studied  the* 
ology  in  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  attracted 
notice  by  bis  attacks  upon  the  hierarchy  and 
liturgy  of  the  English  Church.  He  spent  soma 
years  as  a  teacher  in  Islinf^n,  and  then  com- 
menced preaching  in  Norwich,  where  a  congre- 
gation had  been  formed,  chiefly  of  Holland  Ana- 
baptists. There  he  attracted  many  adherents, 
both  of  Anabaptists  and  his  own  countrymen, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  quit  the  Established  C, 
on  account  of  its  immoralities  and  depaitore 
from  Apostolic  doctrine  and  order.  His  assnmed 
sanctity,  notwithstanding  a  no  way  fsnltlesa  life, 
bis  stormy  assaults  upon  the  Anglican  C,  sod 
his  vehement  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
increased  his  fame,  and  multiplied  his  folloven 
The  judicial  prosecutions  and  imprisomnenti 
which  he  brought  upon  himself  (the  flrst  im- 
posed bv  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1580)  served 
to  swell  his  inflnence.  His  followers  thought 
him  inspired,  and  the 'only  ^ide  to  Heaven, 
Having  regained  his  liberty  through  Lord  B1l^ 
leigh's  intervention,  he  went  with  bis  follower^ 
inclnding  Richard  Harrison,  bis  assistant,  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  founded  a  congregation  in 
Middleburg,  Zealand,  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  in  his  work :  The  life  and  manners  oftnu 
Christians,  differing  from  all  others,  especially 
in  their  idea  of  the  Church  and  church  govern- 
ment. Although  freed  fh>m  episcopal  oppres- 
sion, the  congregation  soon  qaarrelled  among 
themselves.  Browne  returned  to  England.  In 
1585  he  was  again  tried  before  Archb.  Wfaitgifi, 
when  he  conducted  himself  more  wisely.  On 
being  acc^uitted  be  went  to  bis  father's  bonse, 
and  remained  there  for  four  years.  But  hia  old 
passions  soon  revived.  His  father  cast  bim  qS, 
and  he  wandered  restlessly  throughout  the  land, 
prosecuting  bis  proselyting  labors  amid  maeli 
want  He  finally  settled  in  Northainptott,  but 
reiterating  his  invectives  against  the  Establish- 
ment, he  was  cited  anew  (1590)  by  the  B.  of 
Peterboro',  and,  upon  disregarding  the  eitatioa, 
excommunicated.  This  penalty  hombled  him. 
He  submitted  penitently  to  the  Church,  and  ob- 
tained a  rectory  in  Northamptonshire.  But  ho 
was  restless,  and  through  his  irregularities  and 
neglects  soon  lost  all  respect.  He  retained  th« 
revenues  of  his  rectory,  but  was  required  to  ap- 
point a  vicar.  Near  the  dose  of  his  life  he  be- 
came involved  anew  in  strife  with  the  anthori- 
ties.  He  was  again  imprisoned  at  Northamp- 
ton, and  died  in  jail,  in  1630,  aged  80  jttM. 
On  his  death-bed  he  boasted  having  been  im- 
prisoned 32  times.  Although  he  reiamed  to 
the  Establishment  in  bis  last  Tears,  the  sect 
which  bore  his  name  multiplied  year  bvvear. 
To  escape  persecution,  imprisonment,  andaestb 
in  England,  many  of  them  fled  to  Holland,  and 
founded  congregations  in  Amsterdam  and  Le^ 
den,  and,  at  length,  after  being  reformed  by  f- 
Robinson,  and  organized  as  Independents,  tbey 
were  not  only  tolerated  in  England,  hot  at  one 
time  obtained  the  government.  The  Brownists, 
like  all  other  English  sects,  cared  leas  about 
doctrine  than  the  form  of  cbnroh  government 
Assuming  that  every  prescribed  system  did  vio- 
lence to  liberty  of  conscience,  they  not  only  de- 
nounced Episcopacy,  but  also  PresbytenaDisa, 
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and  all  attempto  at  external  anifonnitT,  and 
contended  for  extreme  ecclesiastical  independ- 
ency. They  declare  that  every  single  congrejja- 
tion  is  an  independent  religious  society,  in  irhieli 
all  are  "Brethren,"  all  are  equal,  and  the  majority 
rules,  in  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Each  congregation  elects  deacons  who  conduct 
their  poblic  worship,  preach  and  administer  the 
sacraments.  The  congregations  simply  maintain 
Christian  feUowship  with  each  other.  If  a 
Church  in  such  fellowship  errs,  a  sister  church 
reproves,  and  if  no  amendment  follows,  drops 
fellowship  with  it  The  deacon's  official  duties 
Trere  strictly  limited  to  the  congregation  which 
elected  him.  They  rejected  all  liturgies.  In 
their  meetings  every  member  could  sneak,  and 
yna  allowed,  after  tne  sermon  by  the  deacon,  to 
propose  questions  touching  the  doctrines  dis- 
ensaed.  They  insisted  upon  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  spiritual  swords.  Thus 
their  members  were  responsible  to  their  congre- 

gition  only,  and  the  congregation  to  none  Dut 
od  (Neil's  History  of  the  Puritans^. 

Db.  0.  Webib.* 
Bnmo,  Archbishop  of  Cologne. — This  noble 
colon  of  the  Saxon  kings,  the  youngest  son  of 
Henry  the  Qreat,  was  bom  in  925.   Being  earlv 
set  apart  for  the  ministry,  he  was,  in  his  fourth 
year,  sent  to  the  cathedral  school  at  Utrecht,  one 
of  the  Carlovingian  institutioni.     Here  Bruno 
(or  rather  Bmn)  learnt  from  Bishop  Balderich, 
whatever  was  left  of  Carlovingian  learning.  But 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  at  an  early  date  in- 
fluenced by  that  piooa  tendency,  opposed  to 
wordliness  and  profane  science,  whicn  in   the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century  bad  commenced 
to  exercise  a  reformatory  influence  in  the  Luth- 
ringian,  Burgundian  and  Flandrian  monasteries. 
Soon  after  nis  brother.  Otto  I.,  ascended  the 
throne,  he  was  invited  by  him  to  court  (about 
939),  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  young  noble   clergymen,   and  the 
most  celebrated  learned  men  were  invited  to 
aaaiat  in   this   "Schoki  PakUina."     Of  these, 
Batherius  and  others  were  of  the  old  Carlovingian 
Bobool,  whilst  Othcrich  and  Gerbert  were  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  new  school,  who 
favored  the  study  of  Greek,  Mathematics  and 
Bialectica.    Bruno  here  studied  the  Greek,  and 
■eems  to  have  received  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches,  especially  from  Isaac,  the  Briton.   In 
those  Abbeys,  which  Otto  gave  him,  he  intro- 
duced the  Benedictine  rules,  and  established 
cood  order.     As  Chancellor  he  regulated  the 
Marches  and  cloisters   in   all  Germany.     As 
Otto's  "  Arehicapdlanus"  (since  940),  he  took 
aa  active  part  in  politics.     In  947  he,  and  hia 
teacher  Isaac,  were  present  at  the  Synod^  of 
yerduni-^bere  the  dispute  about  the  Archbish- 
opric of  Rheims  was  settled  by  the  Germans, 
and  thus  their  influence  in  Lorraine  was  secured. 
Ii^  951  be  accompanied  King  Otto  to  Italy,  where 
hie  advice  contributed  to  induce  him  to  aim  less 
at  Southern  aoquisitiona  than  at  strengthening 
hia  influence  at  nome  and  in  Lorraine.    When, 
after  the  death   of  Winfried,   Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  July  9,  953,  he  was  elected  his  succea- 
■or,  be  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  rebellions 
lintulf  and  Conrad,  Otto's  sons,  with  hia  brother. 
Bat  the  passionate  oondnot  of  Uenry  of  Bavaria, 


caused  the  rebellion  to  burst  forth  with  increaaei 
vigor.  Bruno,  who  always  remained  faithful  to 
his  brother,  was  appointed  Archidux  (analogous 
to  Arehiepiacmvs).  This  connection  of  the  du- 
cal dignity  with  the  clerical  was  then  new,  and 
caused  him  much  trouble,  especially,  when  it 
devolved  upon  him  to  quell  the  rebellion  in 
Lorraine.  Nor  did  he  succeed  until  Otto,  having 
been  victorious  in  Hungary  and  Italy.and  having 
pardoned  Conrad,  came  to  Lorraine,  divided 
It  into  two  dukedoms  and  firmly  established 
Bruno's  sovereign  dignity.  After  the  death  of 
Lewis,  king  of  France,  Bruno's  influence  in  this 
country  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  he  was  often 
called,  either  alone  or  with  an  army,  to  settle  its 
afi'airs.  In  961,  when  Otto  I.  marched  to  Italy, 
Bruno  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and 
guardian  of  Otto  II.  After  Otto's  triumphant 
return,  new  troubles  broke  out  in  France,  again 
Bruno  was  called  as  arbiter,  but  on  this  journey 
he  died,  Oct.  1 1,  965.  He  was  buried  at  Cologne, 
in  the  church  of  the  cloister  St.  Pantaleon. 

Besides  his  political  labors  of  peace,  he  did  a 
great  work  for  the  Church  and  for  education. 
Wherever  he  could,  he  appointed  pious  bishops 
and  abbots.  He  established  the  school  of 
Cologne.  He  founded,  adorned  and  reformed 
many  cloisters,  established  hermitages,  built 
churches,  sought  out  and  brought  forward  relics, 
etc.  In  his  clerical  functions  he  was  conscien- 
tious and  humble.  In  short  he  was  the  personi- 
fication of  the  churcbliness  of  the  10th  century, 
and  hence  be  vraa  called  the  Great,  the  Meek, 
and  after  his  death,  the  Holy  Bruno.  But  as 
the  Germans  grew  more  ohurchly,  so  they  also 
grew  suspicious  ofprofane  science,  as  the  source 
of  all  heresies.  Hence  the  lazy  and  ignorant 
monks,  although  forced  into  obedience  by  his 
popularity,  always  tried  to  counteract  his  lofla- 
ence.  And  they  said,  that  after  his  death,  when 
he  joined  the  Saints,  objections  were  made  by 
Christ  to  hia  admission,  because  he  had  been 
devoted  to  vain  philosophical  pursuits,  and  that 
he  was  finally  admittted  only  by  the  mediation 
of  St.  Paul. 

Sources.  Two  Biographies,  one  by  Ruotger, 
written  966  or  967,  quite  reliable ;  another  by 
the  Monks  of  St.  Pantaleon  in  the  14th  cent., 
quite  senseless.  Both  are  found  in  Perix.  monum. 


Oerm.  hist,  script.  T.  IV.,  p.  252,  sqq.,  p.  275, 
sqq.  Later  Biographies  are,  by  the  BoUanditU 
(mens.  Oct.  T.  V.,  Brux.,  1786)  and  by  Pieler, 


Bruno  I.  Erzbischof  von  KSln,  Arnsberg,  1851. 
Essays  on  his  political  labors  ytjAsehbach  in 
the  Annals  of  tne  Lower  Rhine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  27, 
and  by  DSnniges  in  Ranke's  Annals  of  the 
Oerm.  Empire,  Vol.  I.,  Part  3,  p.  64. 

Albbbcbt  Voocl. — RutUnik. 
Bnmo,  the  Apostle  of  the  Prussians,  is  often 
confounded  witn  Pope  Gregonr  V.  and  with 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Augsburg.  &me  have  even 
made  two  persons  of  him,  one  named  Bruno, 
the  other  Boniface.  From  reliable  sources 
(Thielmar,  MersA.  emnales  1,  VI.,  o.  68 ;  Petri 
Bamiani  vita  S.  Romualdi,  o.  26-28 ;  Chrnnicon 
Magdebg.  ed.  Meib.,  p.  275,  284)  we  gather  the, 
following  facts.  Bruno  descended  from  a  noble' 
Saxon  family,  at  Querfurt,  related  to  the  Im- 
perial  house.  He  was  born  in  970,  and  in  bis 
tenth  year  sent  to  Magdeburg  to  prepare  himself 
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tar  the  ministry,  where  Geddo  was  his  teitcher, 
and  Thietmar,  who  afterwards  became  bishop 
of  Merseburg,  his  schoolmate.  Abont  989  he 
Iras  appointed  canon  of  St.  Maurice  at  Magde- 
bnrg.  Otto  III.  then  invited  bim  to  his  court. 
This  Emperor,  when  at  Rome  in  99G,  was  gained 
over  by  Adalbert  of  Prague  fur  thatextremeascetie 
tendency,  which  was  at  that  time  gaining  ground 
amongst  the  northern  nobility  at  Rome.  The 
disciples  of  this  school  were  hostile  to  the  world 
and  to  the  sciences,  and  rather  indifferent  to  the 
authority  and  officers  of  the  church.  When,  in 
997,  the  Emperor  was  informed  of  Adalbert's 
martyrdom,  Bruno  was  so  much  struck  with  this 
event,  that  he  left  the  court  and  joined  one  of 
the  most  ascetic  monastic  orders.  Henceforth 
lie  desired  only  to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr,  like 
Adalbert  or  like  Boniface.  For  this  reason  he 
also  changed  his  own  name  into  that  of  Boni- 
face. Others  refer  this  change  of  name  to  his 
Btay  in  the  cloister  of  Boniface  and  Alexius, 
the  same  over  which  Adalbert  had  presided. 
But  if  he  entered  it  at  all,  he  must  have  left  it 
yery  soon,  for  in  1001  we  find  him  accompany- 
ing Romuald,  the  pbantastio  anchorite  and 
preacher  of  repentance,  who  afterwards  founded 
the  order  of  the  Camaldulensians.  With  him 
be  lived  for  some  time  in  a  forest  near  Ravenna, 
in  imitation  of  Antonius  and  Hilariou.  Duke 
Boleelaus  Chrobri  of  Poland,  whose  son  was  one 
of  Romuald's  disciples,  invited  them,  in  1000, 
to  labor  as  missionaries  amongst  the  Slavi. 
But  Adalbert,  John  and  Benedict,  who  had  first 
followed  this  invitation,  when  they  refused  to 
■ubserve  his  political  plans,  were  killed.  Then 
Bruno  walked  barefooted,  fasting  and  singing 
psalms,  to  Rome,  to  ask  the  Pope,  to  be  sent  out 
as  a  missionary  to  the  North-Eost.  He  succeeded 
BO  well  as  to  be  appointed  Archbishop  of  the 
Heathen.  Although  the  Polish  Archbishop  of 
Gnesen  would  have  been  the  proper  person  to 
install  him,  he  was  consecrated  and  invested  with 
the  pallium  by  Tagino,  Archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, at  the  king's  command,  who  wished  to 
guard  the  Qerman  interests  against  Boleslaus's 
independent  movements.  Bruno  now  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  successoi  of  the  two  Adal- 
berts, went  to  Poland  and  composed,  in  1004, 
bis  biography  of  St.  Adalbert,  a  work  indepen- 
dent of  its  precursor  by  John  Canaparius. 
Boleslaus  honored  and  loaded  him  with  presents, 
trying  to  estrange  bim  from  bis  German  connec- 
tions. To  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
vhole  sphere  of  Adalbert's  labors,  be  also  went 
to  Hungary,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
bis  first  teacher,  Radla,  from  whom  he  gathered 
many  valuable  facts.  (This  biography  is  printed 
in  Mon.  Germ,  hut.,  1.  II.,  p.  596,  sqq.).  The 
account  given  by  Trithemius,  that  a  commentary 
on  Genesis  was  written  by  Bruno,  is  unfounded. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  entered  upon 
bis  missionary  labors  in  Prussia,  unaided  by 
Boleslaus,  but  attended  by  eighteen  companions. 
It  it  said,  that  by  a  miracle  he  converted  a  king, 
but  was  captured  and  slain  with  all  bis  attend- 
ants by  the  brother  of  his  convert.  The  corpses 
were  bought  by  Boleslaus.  Braunsberg  was 
afterwards  built  on  the  same  spot  where  he  was 
•lain,  and  named  after  him.  The  conversion  of 
ttw  Pnusians  was,  after  some  time,  undertaken 


with  better  snccess  br  Danish  and  Polish 
armies.  According  to  Thietmar  he  died  in  the 
12th  year  after  his  conversion,  on  Feb.  14tb. 
According  to  Annal.  Quedlinb^  Cknmogr, 
Saxon.  Sigebert.  Oembhe.  in  1009.  In  the  Uth 
cent,  a  description  of  bis  deeds  existed,  which 
is  lost  at  present  Wipert  {Mon.  Germ.  Hid., 
T.  YI.,  p.  579,  sqq.)  account  of  Bruno  confiict* 
with  reliable  documents.  Bl'TTNsa:  Bruno 
Apostolu*,  Halle,  1714,  is  without  merit  Span- 
genherg  in  his  Chron.  Querf.  gives  many  fableai 
John  Voigi  in  his  Geschichte  Preossen'ji,  Bd.I.,  p. 
280,  sqq.,  and  Periz  in  the  VI.  vol.  of  his  mono- 
ments,  p.  577,  sqq.,  furnish  reliable  accounts  «f 
him.  Albrscht  Yogil. — Ruelmik, 

BninOi  <St.:  see  Carthusian  Order. 

Bmno,  Saxonicu3,  preached  at  Magdeburg 
under  Archbishop  Werinher,  after  whose  death 
(1079)  he  entered  the  service  of  Werinher,  bishop 
of  Merseburg.  In  1 082  he  wrote  a  History  of  th« 
Wars  between  the  Saxon  Princes  and  Henry  IT., 
somewhat  partial  to  the  former,  but  not  to  ai 
to  relate  any  untruths,  but  only  by  omitting 
many  facts  favorable  to  Henry.  His  stjle  is 
simple  and  lively.  Of  this  work  but  one  manu- 
script is  in  existence.  The  first  edition  is  bj 
Marq.  Freher  ( 1600),  the  best  by  Periz  in  mm. 
Germ,  hist.,  vol  VII.,  Hannov.,  1844. 

U.  Leo. — RueteniL 

Bnmawick,*<Ae  city  and  duchy  of— la  thi 
country  lying  between  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  and 
northward  from  the  Uarz  Mt,  Christianity 
began  to  spread  simultaneously  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Carlovingian  bishoprics  in  east 
Saxony.  The  part  of  the  country  now  consti- 
tuting the  duchy  of  B.,  which  lay  on  the  ri^t 
of  the  Ocker,  belonged  to  the  see  of  HalberstMt, 
that  on  the  left  to  the  see  of  Hildssheim;  both 
sees,  though  contemplated  by  Charlemagne, 
having  been  first  founded  by  Lewis  the  FioiU 
on  a  small  part  in  the  south  of  the  present 
duchy,rcmained  under  Mayence,  or  were  assigned 
to  Paderborn.  The  city 'of  B.  also,  which  did 
not  grow  very  rapidly  until  the  time  of  Ileniy 
the  Lion,  belonged  partly  to  each  of  the  sbora 
named  sees.  Besides  spreading  out  from  tboes 
episcopal  cities,  Christianity  was  extended  by 
monasUo  institutions  which  were  early  founded 
there.  Among  these  were  Curvey  on  the  Weaer 
(822),  St.  Ludgeri  near  HehnstUdt,  and  several 
convents.  At  a  later  period  some  newer  orders 
also  settled  there ;  as  the  Templars  under  Lothair 
II.,  the  Cistercians,  1131,  and  the  Franciioao* 
and  Dominicans  in  the  14th  cent,  besides  soma 
Beguins,  Brethren  of  Mercy  and  others.^  Thai 
the  country  was  well  provided  with  all  kinds  of 
ecclesiastics,  some  of  whom  were  subject  to  the 
above  named  sees,  and  others,  as  members  of 
exempt  orders,  only  to  their  superiors,  or  tiie 
Pope.  But  as  the  city  of  B.  grew  in  wealth  iu 
citisens  and  ecclesiastics  managed  to  secare  a 
great  degree  of  independence  in  their  respectirs 
relations,  the  former  of  their  dukes,  the  latter 
of  their  bishops,  especially  nnder  Bonit  IX-, 
Eugen.  IV.,  and  Sixt  IV.  The  introduction  of 
the  Reformation  into  the  city,  therefore^  simpl; 
completed  their  eoclesiasticaifreedom.  Thii 
did  not  happen  until  after  theu>ietof  Spires,  in 
1526.  In  the  summer  of  1528  the  Council  ofB.eD> 
gaged  John   Bugenhagen,  of  Wittenbeis*  to 
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jmpate  %  conatitatton  for  their  Chnrcli.  This 
flueed  aSop«rinten(]ei>t(ac  Bishop)  at  the  head 
«f  Ha  gOTemment,  whoso  dnties  were  minutely 
■paeifiea ;  tbe  pretwhera  were  to  denounce  sin, 
Imt  not  iofliot  corporeal  penalties ;  mendicant 
Iriars  were  to  leaTO  the  city  ;  and  the  churches 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  such  clergy  as 
•howed  most  zeal  in  promoting  piety  among  the 
people.  Tboa  tbe  Reformation,  in  the  Lutheran 
ima,  w«a  happily  establiahed  in  6.,  and  has 
maintMned  itself  to  this  day. 

The  Reformation  was  introduced  into  the 
daehy  at  a  much  later  period,  for  Dafae  Henry, 
the  younger  (1514-1568),  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  Lathers  work,  and  sncoeeded  in  keeping  it 
•at  of  bis  realm,  until  1542-7,  when  John  Fred., 
of  Saxony,  and  Landgrave  Philip,  of  Hessia, 
invaded  bis  daohy,  and  took  tbe  duke  himself 
prisoner  (1545|.  But  some  esoesses  having  been 
oonmitted  by  tne  Lotherana  during  his  imprison- 
Bunt,  be  found  it  easr  on  bis  return  (1547)  to 
produce  a  strong  reaction.  Tbe  Reformation  con- 
■eqaently,  was  not  fully  established  in  the  duchy 
of  B.  until  after  tbe  Henry's  death,  1568,  and 
Ig^  his  sncoeesor,  and  yonngiest  son,  Duke  Julius 
(b.  1529).  Julius,  who  was  originally  destined 
fi>r  the  Church,  bad  obtained  favorable  imprea- 
■iona  with  regard  to  the  Reformation  through 
his  intercourse  with  tbe  courts  of  Brandenburg. 
On  this  account  his  father  had  virtually  dis- 
owned him.  In  1553  bis  two  older  brothers 
irere  slain  in  battle.  His  father's  last  marriage 
(1556)  also,  was  without  issue.  Thus  there  was 
ao  alternative  but  he  must  be  acknowledged  suo- 
eeaaor.  Immediately  upon  obtaining  the  govern- 
ment Julias  appointed  Martin  Chemnitz  Super- 
intendent of  the  city  of  B.,  Jacob  Anartd 
Chancellor  of  Tabingen,  and  Abbot  Peter  Diner, 
•f  Oladenbach,  with  six  of  his  own  clergy,  a 
oommisaion,  which,  in  less  than  six  months, 
Tiaited  the  entire  duchy  and  prepared  a  Church 
Discipline  which  gave  permanence  to  the  work 
of  Reform.  The  liturgy  adopted  was  conserva- 
tlTe  with  regard  to  existing  forms  of  worship,  as 
iwponsoria,  bnming  candles,  the  singing  of  the 
irotda  of  institation  at  the  Supper,  Ik.  The 
goyemment  of  tbe  Church  was  claimed  as  the 
Jake's  prerogative,  but  be  exercised  it  through 
»  oonaistory,  and  general  anperintendents  proxi- 
natelysabjeottotbeooneiatory.  The  monasteries 
were  allowed  to  remain,  and  retain  their  poeses- 
rions;  bat  they  were  to  be  reformea,  and 
to  become  leminariea  for  the  education  of 
dergy. 

Knee  then  the  further  development  of  the 
Chareb  in  the  dachy  of  B.,  depended  mainly 
npon  tbe  character  of  tbe  temporal  and  spiritual 
niers,  and  of  its  UniveTaity,  especially  as  the 
Lotberan  Cfaarob  aiTorda  its  lay  members  but 
little  opportunity  of  co-operation,  and,  as  has  been 
•rid  with  aome  reason,  Germany  has  for  the  last 
tiiree  centuries  been  reduced  to  a  merely  literary 
oxistence.  According  to  the  census  of  1830  the 
population  of  the  Duchy  consisted  of  241,279 
Lutherans,  1056  Reformed,  2386  Roman  Catho- 
liea,  and  1062  Jewa ;  the  Qotba  genealog.  court 
oidettdar,  of  1863,  estimates  the  entire  population 
at  268,943.  There  are  three  Reformed  churches 
and  two  prayer-halls  in  the  daohy.  These, 
yitth  the   oongregatlona   at  Celle,  Giittingen, 


IlanoTer,  MUndcn  and  BOckeburg,  form  a 
confederation.  Each  congregation  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  Presbytery,  ana  the  entire  confed- 
eration is  under  the  Synod,  which  meets  once  in 
six  years,  and  choses  its  own  moderator  and 
clerk. 

The  confederation  holds  to  the  Confession  of 
the  French  Ref.  C.  The  Roman  Cath.  have  a 
dean  and  co-pastor  in  the  city  of  B.,  a  pastor  in 
Wolfenbattel,  and  one  in  HelmstUdt';  they 
belong  to  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Ilildcsheim. 
The  Lutheran  Church  is  governed  by  the  Con- 
sistory at  WolfenbUttel,  which  consists  of  a 
secular  president,  a  clerical  director,  four  clerical 
counsellors,  an  assessor  and  two  secretaries. 
The  cuhus  is  under  the  supervision  of  six 
General  Superintendents  and  twenty-nine  subor- 
dinate superintendents.  There  are  224  congre- 
gations and  260  affiliated  congregations,  236 
pastors,  eleven  collaborators,  and  four  adjuncts. 
The  salary  of  twenty  of  the  pastors  is  less  than 
400  thalers,  and  that  of  twenty-five  above  1000; 
the  sum  total  paid  them  is  estimated  at  225,000 
florins.  The  Corput  dodrinae  Julittm,  which 
does  not  include  the  Form  of  Concord,  forma 
the  substance  of  its  symbolical  books ;  they  use 
the  Catechism  of  Gesenias  of  Hanover.  The 
superintendents  visit  their  dioceses  every  two 
years,  and  are  themselves  visited  by  the  Gen. 
Superintendents.  They  hold  annual  synods 
with  their  clergy,  at  which  essays  are  handed  in 
upon  themes  aiisigned  by  the  Gen.  Sup.,  to 
whom  reports  of  the  meetings  are  sent,  and  by 
them  transmitted  to  the  Consistory.  Catechu- 
mens must  present  themselves,  before  confirma- 
tion, to  the  superintendent  for  examination.  The 
theological  seminary  opened  in  WoIfenliQttel  in 
1836  is  a  new  arrangement,  and  is  designed  to 
afford  advanced  candidates  an  opportunity  of 
special  review  and  preparation  betore  entering 
the  ministery.  The  small  Reformed  Church  of 
Blankenborg  united  with  the  Lutheran  in  1838.' 

W.  KiosB.* 
Bruys,  Peter. — (See  Peter  v.  Bruys.) 
Bucer,  Martin,  more  properly  Butzer  (in 
Latin  sometimes  Emune(or),  was  born,  1491,  at 
Sehlettstait,  in  Alsace,  and  educated  in  part  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  town,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  Ludwig  Dringenberg  (about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  cent.),  had  attained  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  After  having  en- 
tered, vrhen  not  yet  15  years  of  age,  the  Do- 
minican Order  in  tbe  place  of  his  birth,  be 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  soon  achieved 
bonora  in  the  study  of  languages,  particularly 
of  tbe  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  applied  himself 
to  theology.  Having  attended  a  conference  held 
26th  of  April,  1518,  between  Luther  and  the 
scholastic  aoctors  in  the  Augustinian  cloister, 

'  Sonroes :  Pb.  Jui.  RsBTMEtER's,  E.-but  d.  Stadt 
B.,  1707-20,  6  vols.  4to.)  do.  Br.  ChronlVs,  1722,  fol.| 
StObrcr's  hitt.  Bescbr.  d.  Br.  K.-verfora.,  Goslar, 
1800;  V.  Hahxehakk'b  Geioh.  d.  Lande  B.,  Ao.,  a  new 
ed.,  OStting.,  ISfiS ;  RnrSEKO,  dentieb.  K.-ge>ch. ;  J. 
a.  LB(tCKrBl.D,  antiq.  Oa»dertk*imenf,  WoUenb., 
1708,  4ta. ;  Uhlhobk,  d.  K.-O.  v.  Hanover  n.  B.,  in 
bi>  Qaarterly,  1853,  H.  2,  Ac:  Lbkix,  Oesch.  d.  Eiu- 
fUhrung  d.  ev.  Bekcnnt.  In  Hertogtb  B.,  Wolfenb., 
1830;  Ace.  TBEma'B  Onoh.  d.  ZorUekkebr,  Ao. 
Einaiedehi,  1843. 
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he  subscribed  to  many  of  the  optmons,  and,  in  a 
letter  to  the  learned  Beatus  Rhenanus,  extolled 
the  "  Pauline  clearness  and  comprehensive  Bi- 
blical knowledge  "  of  the  great  Saxon  reformer, 
whilst  he  openly  confessed  himself  better  plesued 
with  the  candor  of  Lnther  than  with  the  reserve 
of  Erasmus  (Seckendorff,  hist  Lutheran.  I.,  29). 
His  adhesion  to  the  Evangelical  movement,  how- 
ever, exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  its  enemies. 
At  one  time  (1519)  almost  stoned  by  members 
of  his  order,  on  the  recommendation  of  Franz 
Ton  Sickingen,  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  Palsgrave,  Frederick,  who  nominated  him 
oonrt-chaplain  in  the  spring  of  1521.  Dissatis- 
fied with  nis  new  position,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  friend  Hutten,  be  resigned  it  (1522),  and 
took  charge  of  Landstuhl,  where  he  married  a 
nan,  by  name  Elizabeth  Pallass.'  Expelled  from 
this  place,  after  a  five  month's  residence,  in  con- 
■eqaence  of  a  private  feud  between  Sickingen 
and  the  Elector  of  Treves,  he  was  called  to  Wei»- 
Hnburffftrom  whence,  after  a  sojourn  of  scarcely 
ux  months,  war  and  an  impending  excommuni- 
cation forced  him  to  retire.  Rednced  to  extreme 
poverty  (summa  tenuitaie,  as  he  himself  de- 
scribes it),  he  went  to  Strattburff,  whither  his 
friend,  Gerbert,  had  invited  bim,  and  where 
Zell,  Capito,  and  others  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Reformation.  Zell  not  only  received  bim 
kindly,  but  allowed  him  to  give  Bible-lessons  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo.  The  bishop,  however, 
put  a  stop  to  these,  but  did  not  succeed  in  ex- 
posing him  to  the  effects  of  a  sentence  of  excom- 
maoication.  Whilst  Bucer'e  father,  who,  since 
1508,  hod  been  a  burgher  of  Strassburg,  inte- 
rested himself  on  behalf  of  his  son,  he  himself 
wrote  to  the  Oonneil  that,  if  it  coald  be  proven 
that  he  taught  anything  contrary  to  Scripture, 
or  to  chari^,  or  to  loyalty,  be  would  be  willing 
to  suffer  death,  and  besought  its  members,  for 
the  love  of  that  Qod  who  feeds  the  birds  of  the 
air,  to  allow  him  the  privilege  of  earning  his 
livelihood  by  imparting  to  his  neighbors  the 
knowledge  he  baa  acquired. 

Taken  under  the  protection,  as  a  burgher,  of 
the  Council,  he  now  began,  in  connection  with 
Zell,  to  preach  publicly,  and,  when  refused  the 
pulpit,  he  mounted  an  old  wooden  professor's- 
chair.  The  purity  of  a  life  entirely  devoted  to 
Christ  and  His  word,  solidly  refuted  the  slan- 
derous assertions  of  bis  enemies.  The  Council 
having,  in  the  meantime,  issued  an  ordinance 
(Deo.  1, 1523),  that  "in  future  nothing  but  the 
sure  Gospel,  and  what  served  to  increase  the 
love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbors  should  be 
preached  to  the  people,"  the  ban  of  the  bishop 

X'nst  the  mamed  priest  was  not  heeded,  ana, 
a  the  priest  of  St.  Aurelian  refused  obedi- 
ence to  tne  mandate  requiring  them  to  be- 
come burghers,  Bucer  was  nominated,  minister 
(1524),  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  congregation. 

From  this  time  forth,  B.  applied  himself 
Tigorously  to  the  work  of  the  Ref.  In  a  pam- 
phlet, "  Reasons  from  the  Scrip,  for  the  changes  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  Sco.,  in  Strassburg,"  Deo.  26, 
1524,  he  vindicated  the   reformation    of   the 

'  In  the  year  1542  he  married  Capito'a  widow— Wl- 
brandis  Buenplatt. 


chnrob  enltos,  and,  as  many  people  still 
pilgrimages  to  St.  Aurelian,  with  a  view  of  beint 
cured  of  fevers  at  the  tomb  of  the  SL.hepreaehea 
BO  effectually  against  this  superstidon  diat  the 
Gartners,  his  parishioners,  removed  the  miracu- 
lous body,  and  destroyed  the  grave.  On  th« 
Sunday  Invocavit,  of  tiie  year  152S,  whilst  ft. 
was  preaching,  the  Romish  clergy  attempted  tt 
drown  his  voice  by  singing  in  the  choir,  and  thi 
church  was  desecrated  by  a  regular  baiid-t» 
hand  scuffle.  lie  gained  a  decid^  rietory  in  a 
public  discussion  with  Conrad  Treger,  the  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Augustines,  who,  when  the  peopk 
had  discovered  several  girls  in  his  doisto',  WM 
compelled  to  leave  Strassburg. 

Now  began  that  unfortunate  eontrorenr 
which  divided  the  friends  of  Evangelical  tmm 
into  two  hostile  parties.  Amongst  those  who 
lamented  the  sacramental  war,  and  felt  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  contian- 
ance,  was  B.,  who  mode  it  a  point  to  recosdl* 
conflicting  views,  «nd  reunite  the  adherents  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  original  position  he  assumed  tonching 
this  subject,  was  unquestionably  veiy  much  like 
that  occupied  by  the  Zwinglians  of  Switzerland. 
That  in  the  communion  the  Lord's  death  tnd 
the  offering  which  be  made  upon  the  ercMf 
"  should  be  meditated  on  vriih  faiik  attd  ikaiil»- 
giving:"  this,  according  to  his  dedaration  of 
1524,  constituted  the  MMn^ieU  significance  of  tb* 
Supper.  As  Christ  is  not  present  bodily — On 
true,  saving  presence  of  Ood  and  Christ  being 
brought  to  pass,  in  an  invisible  manjier,  by  t 
genuine  faith,  he  rejected  the  elevation.  A^ast 
wiredrawn  disputes  concerning  the  Euchanst  bo 
remarked :  "Why  quarrel  much  about  the  bread 
and  wine  ?  Why  not  rather  meditate  upon  At 
death  of  the  Saviour,  and  receive  its  benefits  by  a 
simple  faith  ?"  With  reference  to  Carlitadf  ( 
polemical  seal :  "  Why  dispute  about  iheflt^bf 
presence  f  Let  men  acknowledge  the  trdth  d 
the  vrords  of  the  institution,  but,  above  all,  re- 
flect that  Christ  says:  'Eat  and  drink  in  r^ 
membrance  of  me.' "  Whosoever  really  reneii- 
bers  the  Lord  will  not  have  time  "  to  perplet 
himself  about  the  bread  and  wine,  but  will  mako 
it  a  point  to  proclaim  Mis  death  as  hifl  salvatioa, 
and  to  become  like  unto  Him  by  dying  onto  sin, 
by  carrying  His  cross,  and  by  loving  all  man- 
kind." Still  farther :  "Why  inquire  about  tlw 
flesh,  if  you  can  recognise  tkis  as  a  figure  and 
svn,  and,  with  true  faith,  refleet  Aow  He  met 
offered  up  his  body  and  blood  for  your  redemptim, 
you  will  in  reality  receive  Am  true  body  ana  frM 
&2oo<2,  and  have  everlasting  life."  To'remitut  OM- 
self  of  the  offering  once  made  of  ike  body  md 
blood  of  Christ,  B.  terms :  "  Eating  spiritually 
Christ's  flesh  and  drinldng  spiritually  Hu 
blood." 

Thus  spoke  B.  with  reference  to  the  imwf 
dent  conduct  of  Corlstadt  and  Capito.  He  osd 
no  synoipathy  with  the  oonrse  of  the  former,  tad, 
when  C.,  baring  fled  for  refuge  from  Saxony  to 
Strassburg,  had  by  his  inflammatory  pubCei- 
tions  thrown  the  susceptible  people  of  this  city 
into  a  state  of  excitement,  B.  lent  his  infloeaoe 
to  induce  the  Council  to  order  his  expulsion.  _ 

The  preachers  of  Strassburg  had  laid  their 
Tiewa  of  the  Sacramental  Controv.  before  Imt 
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Atr  OB  Not.  24,  who,  as  is  highly  probable,  had 
pnriooslv  sent  them  a  letter,  in  which  he 
wined  tbem  against  C,  and  advised  them  to  be 
on  their  gnard  (L.'s  letters,  De  Wette,  rol.  II., 
p.  574,  ko.).  But  as  Bucer  had,  notwithstand- 
Ug,  pnblished  his  optdions  towards  the  close  of 
flie  year  1524,  in  tho  treatise,  "  Reasons  from 
tiie  Scrip.,"  &o.,  Luther  could  not  conceal  his 
dissatisfaetion,  but  gave  Tent  to  his  opposition 
•gMost  th«  dtTinea  of  Strassburg. 

Anzioos  to  reconcile  the  contending  factions, 
and  eonvinced  that  the  controversy  touched  a 
mere  non-essential,  he  oonjnred  bis  perspnal 
friend,  (EoolampadiuB,  to  reply  to  bis  opponents 
in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  wrote  to  the  Lutherans 
tt  Nttmberg,  Augsbnrg,  and  Niirdlingen,  and 
adfiaed  them  to  exercise  moderation,  and  sent  a 
kttsr  with  Oeorge  Cnselius  to  Luther  himself,  in 
vMch  he  implores  him,  in  the  event  of  his  wri- 
ttng_  against  the  Swiss,  not  to  break  the  bond  of 
phnstian  charity,  and  reminds  him  that  the 
incoeu  of  their  cause  depended  upon  their 
nnity,  and  that  a  division  would  entail  great  in- 
inry  on  the  churches  in  France,  Brabant,  Flan- 
ders and  Germany.  Luther's  reply  to  Caselios, 
"  that  the  Strassburgers  should  see  to  it  lest  they 

Sat  the  light  of  reason  in  place  of  that  of  the 
inrit — wbioh,  if  done,  would  be  of  the  devil," 
and  his  erpression  in  the  letters  brought  away 
by  Cas.,  "Coat  one  of  the  parties  must  be  from 
the  devil,"  ahowed  but  too  plainly  that  B.'s  well- 
neant  efforts  would  prove  abortive.  Brenz 
also  repudiated  the  compromises  contained  in  an 
epistle  by  Bacer  and  Capito  (Deo.  1,  1525),  to 
"(be  brethren  Diether,  Wolff,  and  Philippsen 
TonGeumingen,"  (Hartmann  and  Ydger;  John 
Bnns,  I.,  p.  159,  Sk.).  And  when  B.  appended 
lome  Botes  to  the  fourth  part  of  L.'s  Kirchen- 
peetille,  as  it  was  being  translated  into  the 
Litin,  corrective  of  some  passages  on  the  Sacra- 
mental Controv.,  which  seemed  to  him  objec- 
tionable, Luther  ihdolged  in  the  most  bitter  in- 
Teetives  against  B.,  and  declared  that  "  he  had 
&Uen  over  to  the  hideous  monster  of  the  sacra- 
auntartan  spirit."  B.  replied  somewhat  tartly, 
tiiat  it  was  more  like  a  monster  to  say  with 
L,  that  when  Christ  declared,  "This  is  my 
body,"  his  body  was  renlly  and  truly  in  the 
trtad,  and  yet  not  visibly  present. 

In  the  disputation  at  Bern  (1528,  7th  Jan.), 
vhieh  had  been  occasioned  by  Kolb  and  Haller, 
who  ondertook  to  iustiiy  ten  theses,  the  fourth 
of  whiob  was:  "That  from  the  Bible  it  cannot 
tte  shown  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
wbttaMialltfODdeorporealltf  Tecehei  in  the  bread 
of  thanksgiving."  Bucer,  who  did  not  share  in  full 
the  opinions  of  the  Swiss,  though  their  tolera- 
tion accorded  with  his  views,  openly  proclaimed 
his  adhesion  to  this  cardinal  point  of  their 
belief— "<Aa/  Chriti  is  not  eaten  bodUy  wilh  the 
brtad,  and  affirmed  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine, 
u  defended  by  Benedict  Burgauer,  which  over- 
looked the  necessity  of  having  a  Saviour  with 
a  tnu  human  body  which  could  not  be  in  differ- 
ealplaee*  at  one  and  the  same  time,  smacked  of 
•  great  error,  vix.,  the  oommingling  of  the 
hnmaiuty  of  Christ  with  Hie  Divinity,  or  that 
Christ  had  been  no  trae  man."  There  being 
"neither  necessity  nor  use"  for  the  bodily  pre- 
MDMt  B.  wu  satisfied  with  a  Christ  alwaya 


present  by  His  Spirit  From  this  time  forth,  he 
may  be  regarded  as  an  ally  of  the  Svriss  party, 
and  it  was  perfeotiy  natural  that  he  should  now 
wage  war  against  Lutberanism  in  Bern,  feel  no 
sympathy  with  the  "  great  confession  "  of  Luther 
touching  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  even  designate 
as  "  blasphemous  "  that  opinion  of  the  Saxon' 
Reformer  which  declared  that  even  the  "un- 
godly" partook  of  the  true  body  of  Christ. 

Still  influenced  by  a  desire  to  effect  a  recon« 
ciliation,  B.  wrote,  in  the  same  year,  his  "  Dia> 
logua,"  in  which  he  reproved  the  Billingsgate 
language  which  Luther  employed,  and,  as  con* 
versation  frequently  affects  what  mere  writing 
could  not-,  proposed  an  oral  conference  betveen 
the  Coryphaei  of  both  parties.  So  little  effect 
had  this  Dialogue  on  Luther  that  he  wrote  to 
bis  friend  Gerbel  that  "  in  Strassburg  he  lived 
among  beasts,  vipers,  lions,  panthers,  and  was 
in  greater  danger  than  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den." 
And  at  the  consultation  in  Marburg,  Oct.  1, 
1529,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  Philip, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  it  is  said  that,  when  .Luther 
saw  Bucer,  he  pointed  his  finger  at  him  sneer- 
ingly,  and  exclaimed :  "You  are  a  knave."  Here, 
too,  B.  took  sides  with  the  Swiss,  and  opposed 
the  assertion  of  Luther  that  their  doctrine  was 
not  in  accordance  with  Scripture. 

The  Strassburgers  having  been  refused  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  Schwaboch  Art  (Oct.,  1529) 
and  the  Augsburg  Confession  (June  25, 1530) 
on  account  of  their  view  of  the  Communion,  at 
the  order  of  the  Council  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  Bucer  (and  Capito),  there  was  drawn  up. 
a  declaration,  in  the  short  time  of  fourteen  days, 
called  the  Tetrapoliiana,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
Art,  to  which,  besides  Strassburg,  the  cities 
Constance,  Lindau  and  Memmingen  subscribed. 
In  answer  to  the  "Confutation"  of  it  written 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor,  B.  composed 
a  vindication  of  it  (1531).  In  the  18th  Art  de 
eucharistia  is  contained  the  point  of  difference. 
"  Christ" — thus  it  is  worded — "has  given  hi* 
true  body  and  true  blood  in  the  Eucharist,  to  eat 
and  to  drink  as  food  and  drink  for  souls,  that 
they  may  be  nourished  to  life  eternal,  and  that 
he  may  live  in  them  and  they  in  him."  Buoer 
no  longer  in  full  agreement  with  his  previous 
views,  ybr  the  first  time  accommodaied  himself  to. 
theform  of  expression  of  the  Augustana,  with  this 
difi^rence  alone,  that  the  "  adesse,"  as  involving  a 
presence  in  space,  is  omitted,  and  a  central  union 
with  the  Person  of  Christ  set  forth  as  the  essen- 
tial design  of  the  Communion.  The  ambiguity 
of  the  expression  served  rather  to  retard  than 
promote  the  project  of  union,  and  when  B.  de- 
clared that  he  agreed  with  Luther,  he  certainly 
forgot  that  at  Marburg  he  said  the  exact  contrary. 
It  IS  no  «ronder,  therefore,  that  the  impetaoos 
Luther  should  have  branded  his  attempts  at  a 
union  as  nothing  but  "  roguery  and  deception," 
and  that  the  mild  Melanchthon  should  have 
directed  bis  attention  to  the  real  difference  that 
still  obtained. 

In  a  conference  (Sept,  1530),  however,  at 
Coburg  with  B.,  Luther  seems  to  have  been  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  orthodoxy  as  to 
approve  of  the  project  for  a  reconciliation  with 
the  highland  and  Swiss  towns.  The  Strass- 
burgers  lisTiDg  been   hospitably  received   at 
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Soialonld,  and  baving  subscribed  at  Scbw«in- 
fiirt-  (1532)  the  Augsburg  Confession,  v>Uk(mt 
any  pr^udice  to  their  signing  of  Ike  TeirapolHana, 
their  belief  in  the  Bacramentnl  theory  of  Luther 
iqtpeared  to  have  been  effectually  secured. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
peace,  B.  did  not  hesitate  to  eaorifioe  in  part 
bis  own  theological  convictions.  In  a  letter  to 
Ambroaiui  Blaurer  ( Dec  23, 153 1 ,  see  /foAncA,  vol. 
II.,  p.  274,  Beil.  VI.)  be  openly  achnoieledged  that 
M  the  Lutherans  vould  not  yield  anything  and 
there  was  no  prospect  of  mutual  forbearance,  he 
Jkad  aceommodatea  hinuelf  at  mtieh  cupottible  to 
their  terminology,  taking  care  to  eschew  any  ex- 
pression that  might  teaoh  "  a  gross  local  presence 
of  Christ,"  and  that  for  the  rest,  it  was  necessary 
to  avoid  the  slightest  appearance  of  there  having 
been  any  difference  of  opinion  touching  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  ambiguity  of  Art.  18  of  the 
Tetrapol.  seemed  to  Zwingli  "a  forced  union, 
which  could  not  stand."  and  the  Bernese,  com- 
plaining of  its  obscurity,  resolved  to  adhere  to 
the  Confession  they  had  forwarded  to  the  Conn- 
oil  of  Strassburg,  Feb.  24,  1531.  Hoping  to 
persuade  the  Swiss  to  subscribe  a  formula  of 
union  in  the  words  of  Luther,  and  in  which  also 
eould  be  discovered  their  signification,  he 
travelled  to  Switzerland ;  but,  the  Bernese,  who 
mistrusted  him,  having  warned  the  people  of 
Zurich  against  the  "limping  Strassburger," 
loon  found  that  do  triumph  would  reward  his 
labors.  The  only  result  of  his  journey  worthy 
of  mention  was  that  he  prevailed  on  the  ZU- 
richers  to  keep  back  their  reply — just  ready  for 
publication  —  to  the  last  attack  Luther  had 
made  on  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  strict  Zwing- 
lian  view  began  to  lose  ground  in  Switzerland 
itself.    In  a  Confession  of  the  year  1534,  Basle 
bad   subscribed   the   formula  that  "with   the 
bread  and  wine  was  imparted  the  true  body  and 
true   blood   of  Christ;"   the   "confessio  super 
eueharistia  sancta  ad  M.  Bucerwn     of  Zurich 
(same  year),  approved  in  Basle,  Schaffhausen, 
and  St  Gallen,  contained  an  evident  approxi- 
mation to  Bacer's  type  of  doctrine,  whilst  only 
the  "  Bernese  blockheads  and  crabs  "  —  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  French  party  in 
Solotburn — "remained  obstinately  attached  to 
■n  opinion  they  could  not  defend."    Bern's  sub- 
'soription  to  the  so-called  "first  Helvetic  oonfes- 
Bion"  of  Basle  (1536),  according   to  which 
(Art.  22)  "  the  Lord  truly  offers  His  body  and 
blood,  t.  e.  himself,  in  the  sacrament  to  His  own," 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  not  unimportant  con- 
.  cession  to  Sneer's  plan  of  union.    Daring  the 
period  1533-1536,  B.  had  been  indefatigable  in 
bis  efforts.    He  bad  sought  to  palliate  the  vio- 
lent attacks  of  Luther  in  his  letters  to  Leo  JudK 
and  BuUinger,  and  represented  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  as  not  being  incompatible  with  the 
oonvictions  of  the  Swiss  (comp.  B.'a  Report  to 
the  ehoroh  at  Mflnster  and  the  Apologia  eontra 
Jlobertum,  Episeopum  Abrieensem  Galuun).    To 
satisfy  Luther,  on  the  one  band,  he  affimed 
that  m  the  sacrament  (in,  under,  and  teith  the 
bread)  the  true  body  of  Christ  was  received,  and 
to  satisfy  the  Swiss,  on  the  other,  he  opposed 
a  local  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ.     But  the 
^piestioB  upon  wbioh  every  thing  depended  was : 


Wbet]ier  the  participation  of  the  bod^  andbleoi 
of  Christ  takes  place  through  a  (ptn/uoi  oreao, 
faith,  or  through  a  corporeal,  the  mouth,  and  te 
whether  the  unbeliever,  or  the  Christian  odU, 
can  receive  the  body  of  Christ !  Lnther  insisted 
that  "  what  the  bread  effected  and  suffered,  the 
body  of  Christ  also  did  and  suffered,  that  bt 
was  distributed,  eaten,  bitten  by  the  teeth,  propter 
unionem  sacramentalein,"  At  the  confereiMS 
with  Luther  and  Melanchthon  at  Caisd,  io  1535^ 
B.  admitted  a  true  and  substantial  participation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  defined  tht 
wine  and  bread  as  ugas  toith  which,  simoltans- 
ously  with  their  distribution,  the  body  of  Chriit 
was  given,  and,  in  their  use,  received,  and  thus  tl> 
lowed  a  "  conjunctio  taeramentalis  "  between  tb( 
visible  elementsof  the  Sac.  and  the  body  and  blood. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  1536,  Bacer,  Capito,  Mosenliu 
and  Lykosthenes  met  Lutherin  Wittenberg  for  tbi 
purpose  of  drawing  up  a  Form  of  Union,  which 
received  the  name  of  the  Wittenberg  Concord, 
Whilst  Luther  was  not  willing  to  sacrifics  hit 
convictions  to  mere  policy,  Buoer — the  trnth 
must  be  told — anxious  to  secure  peace,  smothered 
his  convictions  and  dosed  ^bis  eyes  against  the 
Scriptural  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  Switierlasd 
and  Southern  Germany,  In  the  year  1535  hs 
declared,  in  writing,  that  no  one  was  called  npon 
to  admit  that  the  bread  shall  be  termed  the  body 
of  Christ,  bot  simply  to  believe  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  imparted  with  the  bread,  as,  io  bap- 
tism, regeneration  with  tho  water  ( Corp.  Biq, 
X.,  p.  136,  snpp.).  In  the  Wittenberg  Coneora, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  found  not  only  the 
word  "  adesse,"  bat  also  the  assertion  of  the 
real  and  sfubsUaAial  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood;  it  taught  besides  that  the  u;MR)/Y«jr(iih 
digni)  really  partook  of  the  body  of  Cbnit^ 
which  was  not  affirmed,  however,  of  the  im^od^ 
(impii).  Though  the  tears  of  joy  which  he, 
together  with  Capito,  shed  over  the  prospect  of 
peace,  proved  the  ^odness  of  his  heart,  his 
ignoring  of  the  Swiss  doctrine  and  his  almost 
unconditional  adhesion  to  that  of  Luther  did  not 
illustrate  his  discretion.  His  letter  to  his  fnend 
Margaret  Blaurer,  and  his  two  testamentf 
(1541  and  1548)  show  that  bis  intentions  wen 
praiseworthy.  When  M.  Diefenbach,  Lutheran 
preacher  at  Frankford-on-the-Main,  says  that 
"  Bnoer  was  a  Lutheran  from  1536,"  he  affirms 
what  cannot  be  substantiated.  His  own  "£«• 
tractiones,"  however,  prove  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that  he  vras  overpowered  by  tbs 
anthority  of  Luther,  and  that  bis  desire  for  nnioa 
led  him  to  deny  the  Swiss  doctrine. 

Peace  bad  now  been  made,  temporarily  at 
least,  with  Lather  who  had  bitterly  opposed  it 
Unto  the  article  toaohingtheunworthyandtheoH' 
godly  was  added,  in  the  way  of  enlanation,  that, 
whilst  both  received  the  Lord's  Snpper,  neither 
really  partook  of  it  Bucer  and  Capito  now 
bent  all  their  efforts  to  prevail  upon  the  Swiss  ts 
subscribe  the  Art  of  the  Wittenberg  Concord, 
t.  e.  to  adopt  Lather's  view  ooacemiag  tb« 
Sacrament 

The  theologians  of  Basle  having  diseovtred- 
from  the  Art  sent  them  by  B.  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  Swiss  doctrine,  after  having  con- 
ferred with  them  at  Strassbnig,  resolved  tc' 
defer  to  the  advice  of  Myconios.  The  ZOricheBb 
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followed  tbeir  exampfe ;  and  ai  a  meeting  in 
Basel  (2ith  Sept.,  1536),  -where  B.  tras  present, 
no  decision  was  arrived  at.  The  Bernese,  at  an 
assembly,  convened  Oct.  19,  called  him  "  a  time- 
terver,"  vho  had  openly  cone  over  to  Lotber, 
irith  vhom  they  would  have  nothing  to  do. 
Circumstances,  however,  brought  about  another 
Union  Conference  (Sept.,  1537 )  in  Berne  between 
B.  (accomp.  by  Capito)  and  the  Swiss,  with 
whom  were  Calvin,  Farel  and  Tiret.  Though 
B.  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  assembly,  in 
which  he  vindicated  himself  against  the  charce 
of  apostasy  from  his  original  views,  earnestly 
recommended  the  Wittenberg  Concord,  and  de- 
clared that  the  Lutheran  and  Swiss  formularies 
were  in  substance  the  same,  the  discussions  that 
ensued  were  characterized  by  considerable  bit- 
terness against  him.  Nevertheless  the  confer- 
ence ended  by  declaring  that  the  Strassburgers 
"Were  believing  Christians  and  that  tbeir  confes- 
aion  did  not  contradict  that  of  the  Swiss. 

The  people  of  Zurich,  however,  who  were  afraid 
that  Berne  might  go  over  to  the  Lutheran  party, 
were  not  satisfied ;  they  derided  B.  and  called  him 
Luther's  "  Cardinal,  o  latere."  They  were  grieved 
that  Meganderhad  been  supplanted  by  B.,  whose 
inBuence  was  strong  enough  in  Berne  to  effect  a 
modification  of  the  catechism,  originallvcomposed 
by  M.;  so  they  absolutely  rejected  the  Witt.  Cone, 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  the  Swiss 
churches  S.  failed  in  the  execution  of  bis  plan 
of  union.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that 
bis  insist!  ng  on  the  fact  that  the  real  point  in 
diipuie  involved  no  jvndamenial  difference  of 
doctrine,  kept  both  parties  from  magnifying  the 
diversity  of  their  views,  and  bos  rendered  a 
future  reconciliation  more  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, whilst,  in  consequence  of  the  friendly 
personal  relations  that  subsisted  between  B.  and 
the  Swiss  theologians,  Strassburg  became  a 
^  mediator  between  evangelical  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

B.'b  activity  was  not  confined  to  the  countries 
and  cirounastancea  above  described.  In  the 
name  of  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  at  Strass- 
burg he  delivered  an  opinion  concerning  the  di- 
vorce of  Henry  YIII.  of  England  from  his  first 
wife;  by  his  counsel  he  frequently  supported 
Archbishop  Cranmer ;  in  the  year  1542,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  of  the  Elector  and  Archbishop 
Hermann,  who  desired  his  assistance  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Ref.,  he  went  to  Cologne;  by 
preaching  and  lectures  he  sought  to  introduce 
the  Gospel  amongst  the  people,  and  by  pamph- 
lets to  instruct  the  more  refined.  The  slanoer- 
ous  accusations  of  his  enemies  compelled  him 
again  to  q^nit  Bonn,  in  Aug.,  of  the  year  1543, 
and  thus  give  ap  to  the  Imnerial  army  a  country 
already  half-converted  to  tne  truth. 

After  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  Buoer  entered 
into  Union  conferences  with  the  Roman  Oatho- 
lica ;  with  George  Wizel  (1539),  and  with  Car- 
dinal Sadolet.  At  the  conference  during  the 
IHet  at  Regtntburg  (Jan.  18,  1541)  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants  (which  had  been 

Preceded  by  two  similar  meetings  at  Ilagenau, 
nne,  1540,  and  Worms),  whither  B.  had  been 
called  by  the  express  command  of  the  Emperor, 
who  seema  to  have  had  some  confidence  in  his 
tect  sa  •  p«aoe-maker,  he  was  appointed  oollo* 


eutor.  The  Protestant  party  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  if,  instead  of  passing  their  time  in 
mere  logomachies  and  vain  expectations  of  peace, 
which  B.'s  lively  fancy  always  painted  in  glovr^ 
ing  colon,  they  bad  prepared  themselves  for 
battle.  B.'s  Reformation-project,  as  proposed 
at  Regensbnrg,  according  to  which  the  German 
bishops  were  to  retain  their  civil  jurisdiction, 
and  have  tbeir  spiritual  rights  transferred  to 
Evangelical  soperintendants,  fell  through, 
whilst  his  publication  of  the  Regensbnrg  Acts 
(acta  coUoguii  in  comitiis  Imperii  Ealisponao 
habiii,  i.  e.,  articuli  de  reliffione  coneiliati  et  non 
conciliati  omnes,  Argentoraii,  1541),  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Eck,  illy  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  cause  of  Union  (comp.  B.'s 
de  vera  ecdetiantm  in  doctrina,  ceremoniia  et  dit- 
ciplina  reconciliations,  and  Eck's  replica  Joh. 
Kccii  adversus  gcripta  seainda  Buceri  Apostatae, 
1543).  B.  was  not  yet  cured  of  bis  Union  ten- 
denoies.  Even  when  the  Emperor  was  prepare 
ing  for  war,  he  proposed  fresh  conferences  to 
the  Papists.  At  Regensbnrg  (Jan.,  1546)  B. 
again  disputed  through  a  whole  week  with  Mai- 
vender  and  Cochlilus  concerning  the  Art.  of  Jus- 
tification. An  Imperial  edict  put  an  end  to  it ; 
the  time  to  ad  had  come. 

The  Smalcaldie  war  over,  Strassburg  was 
called  upon  to  snbsoribe  the  Augsburg  Interim 
(1548).  Bncer,  who  had  made  the  dangerous 
journey  to  Augsbuiv  in  Feb.  of  1548,  but  re- 
turned in  safety  to  Strassburg,  allowed  neither 
threats  nor  promises  to  induce  him  to  do  any- 
thing against  God  and  the  truth.  When  tbs 
Emperor  ordered  (May  26,  1548)  the  reception 
of  the  Interim,  Bucer  and  Fagius  spoke  and 
wrote  against  the  "  blasphemous  religious  edict," 
and  tbe  Strassburg  preachers,  whilst  defending 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  rebellion,  de- 
elared  their  firm  determination  to  sacrifice 
their  plroperty  and  their  blood  for  the  Evangeli- 
cal confession.  The  Council,  however,  gave 
way ;  the  Interim  was  received,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops  was  in  part  restored,  and  Pro- 
testant preacning  tolerated  in  some  churches  on 
condition  that  nothing  should  be  said  against 
the  Interim.  Buoer  and  Fagius,  having  in- 
formed the  Council  that  they  would  teach  the 
people  that  the  Interim  annihilated  the  dootrine 
of  Christ,  they  were  deprived  of  their  charges, 
March  1, 1549,  and  sent  into  exile  with  some 
passage  money,  and  a  claim  on  a  yearly  pen- 
sion. Feeling  that  the  displeasure  of  the  Em- 
peror rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain 
in  Germany,  B.  did  not  accept  the  invitations 
of  his  friends,  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  Myconius, 
and  others,  who  tendered  him  their  hospitality, 
but  resolved  to  go  to  England,  whither  he  had 
been  called  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  where, 
in  company  with  Fagius  and  Mathis  Negelin,  he 
landed  April  25, 1549.  At  Lambeth  B.  wrote 
his  "  de  regno  Ckritti  "  (pub.  after  his  death  by 
Oporinus,  1557),  which  oontauns  the  outlines  oi 
a  chnroh  government  arraneed  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Ret  The  king  nominated  him 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Cambridge,  with  a 
salary  of  240  crowns,  and  tbe  University  named 
him  Doctor  of  Divinity.  His  shattered  constitu- 
tion yielded  to  the  return  of  severe  abdominal 
pains,  and  be  departed  this  life,  Feb.  28, 155L 
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He  vu  baried  with  ereat  j/omp.  The  fanati- 
cism of  the  bloody  Mary  disinterred  his  bones, 
and  those  of  his  colleagae,  Fagius,  in  the  year 
1554,  and  burned  them  to  ashes.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  honor  of  his  memory,  gathered  his  ashes 
again  in  1560. 

B.  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  talent; 
benevolence  reigned  in  his  heart,  and  pnrib^ 
characterized  his  morals.  The  keenness  of  his 
perceptive  faculty,  the  elegance  of  his  culture, 
the  fluency  and  eloquence  of  his  speech,  the  dig- 
nitT  of  his  appearance,  aa  well  as  the  richness 
of  ttis  experience  and  the  affability  of  his  man- 
ner, gained  him  many  friends,  and  admirably 
qualified  him  to  act  as  a  mediator  in  the  difScult 
problems  of  life.  Deficient  in  originality  and 
productiveness,  and  too  much  inclined  to  subor- 
dinate his  ecclesiastical  convictions  to  his  love 
of  peace,  he  cannot  be  called  a  reformer  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  His  inexhaustible  in- 
dustry was  only  equalled  by  bis  untiring  pa- 
tience. Though  ho  did  not  succeed  in  esta- 
blishing peace  among  the  different  confessions 
of  Prot,  his  labors  have  strengthened  the  con- 
viction that  a  reconciliation  tiuuit,  in  tbo  course 
of  time,  take  place,  and  that  the  difference  in 
doctrine  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  is  not  a  fundamental  one.  As  an  au- 
thor he  was  uncommonly  prolific.  Of  his  writ- 
ings there  is  unfortunately  no  complete  edition. 
Death  having  interfered  with  the  design  of  Con- 
Ad  Hubert  and  Ilerbster  ( Oporinut)  of  Basel, 
Trho  intended  to  publish  them  in  10  folios,  but  one 
volume  of  Latin  comp.  (Basel,  1577)  was  issued. 
No  biographer  has  yet  written  the  life  of  6. ; 
Verpoorten's  "  Vila  Buceri"  is  very  incomplete, 
and  of  no  use.  Besides  the  numerous  letters  of 
B.,  and  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  see  Mel- 
chioris  Adami  vitae  eruditorum;  Riihrich's 
Hist  of  Ref.  in  Alsace ;  Plank's  Hist  of  the 
Rise,  Changes,  and  the  Format  of  Prot.  Doct ; 
ffundeshagen,  Conflict  of  Zwinglianism,  Lutb. 
and  Calv.  in  the  Bernese  Church  from  1532- 
1558 ;  Hess'e  Biogr.  of  M.  H.  Bullinger.  Con- 
cerning B.'s  relations  in  England  shortly  before 
bis  death,  see  a  letter  to  Calvin  in  a  Programme 
by  Hundeshagen :  n)istolas  cdiqtiot  ineditoi  Mar- 
tini  Buceri,  J.  Calmni,  Th.  Bezae  aliorumque  ad 
hiatoriam  eccUsiasticam  Magnae  Britanniaeperii- 
neiUea,  p.  191.  Descrip.  of  his  death,  and  of 
irhat  followed  it,  in  historia  vera  de  viia,  obiiu, 
^tiUura,  accuscUione  haereseos,  etc.,  D.  Martini 
mceri  et  P.  Fagii,  1562. 

Db.  Schknkbi.. — ErmetUrout. 

Bncliaiiail,  (Claudius,)  was  bom  March  12, 
1766,  at  Carabuslang,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Glasgow,  of  pious  parents — his  father  being  a 
minister  and  rector  of  a  Latin  school — and  nis 
mother  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  owed  his 
conversion  to  Whitfield's  preaching.  His  father 
not  having  the  means  to  continue  him  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  whither  he  had  gone,  in 
the  16th  year  of  his  age  (1782),  to  study  law,  he 
became  tutor  in  a  family  on  the  island  of  Isle^, 
but  in  no  long  time  was  again  a  student  in 
Glasgow.  Deceiving  his  parents  by  the  repre- 
sentation that  some  rich  Englishman  had  en- 
gaged him  as  a  travelling  companion  for  his 
ohudren,  he  wandered  as  a  beggar,  his  violin 
under  his  arm,  through  Scotland  and  England, 


and  came  at  last  to  London,  where,  in  Che  cap*, 
city  of  a  clerk,  he  passed  three  miserable  yean. 
Awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness  by  the 
exhortations  of  a  pious  young  man,  be  forwarded 
a  statement  of  all  his  misdeeds  to  bis  mother, 
who  advised  him  to  consult  the  celebrated 
John  Newton,  a  preacher  in  London.  Having 
opened  his  heart  to  this  man,  and  betaken 
himself  to  the  Lord,  divine  love  filled  his  soul,  and 
prompted  him  tostudy  theology.  AfriendofNew> 
ton,  by  name  Thornton,  supported  him  for  fooi 
years  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where, 
whilst  diligently  applying  himself  to  philosophy, 
history,  and  mathematics,  he  maintained  unim- 
paired the  grace  of  Ood  in  bis  heart.  At  tb« 
recommendation  of  Newton,  B.  was  nominsted 
in  March,  1796,  Chaplain  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  arrired  in  Calcutta,  March  11, 
1797.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  down  to  ths 
year  1814  the  English  government,  satisfied  with 
sending  a  chaplain  to  those  places  where  ths 
staff  of  a  large  regiment  rested,  to  preach  and 
administer  the  sacrament,  had  shamefully  neg- 
lected the  spiritual  interests  of  about  60  mil- 
lions of  souls.  In  the  autumn  of  1798  B.,  who 
was  located  at  Barrackpnr,  6  miles  north  of  Cat* 
cntta,  wrote  that  he  had  been  in  India  a  yeu 
and  a  half,  and  had  not  yet  preached  to  hit 
small  congregation,  the  members  of  which,  it 
seems,  did  not  care  about  divine  service,  and, 
instead  of  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  preferred 
to  engage  in  horse-races.  With  the  year  of  his 
transfer  to  Calcutta  (1800)  opened  a  new  era 
of  bis  missionary  life.  Though  the  College  for 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  Languages,  which  had 
been  prmected  by  B.,  established  by  Lord  Wei- 
lesley  (Wellington),  Governor-General,  and  pro- 
sided  over  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  avarice  and  neglect  of  the  directo. 
rium  of  the  company,  and  a  new  institute  of 
smaller  dimensions  taken  its  place,  and  tboogh 
infidelity  rested  like  a  mountain  on  theChristians 
in  India,  the  churches  began  to  be  frennented, 
and  buds  of  promise  to  appear.  In  his  "Me- 
morial on  the  expediency  of  an  Eccles.  Ertab. 
for  British  India,"  which  has  immortaliied  hij 
name  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  after  haiing 
sharply  rebuked  the  spiritual  carelessness  of  ths 
English  gov.,  and  pointed  out  the  weighty  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  it,  B.  proposed  that 
India  should  be  districted  and  provided  witfl 
bishops  and  pastors,  and  called  upon  the  English 
universities  to  offer  premiums  for  prize  essays  on 
the  history  of  Hindostan,  and  the  best  means  for 
civilising  it  To  accomplish  his  purposes  he  him- 
self contributed  5000  florins,  translated  th«^ 
T.  into  the  Persian  and  Hindostanee,  and  founded 
a  society  for  the  translation  of  Scrip,  into  the 
Oriental  languages.  In  May,  1806,  with  a  ne» 
to  recruiting  his  declining  health,  and  to  g»in  » 
knowledge  of  several  religious  societies  in  th«t 
country,  he  made  a  journey  to  the  coaiH  of 
Malabar,  which  brought  him  into  contact,  not 
only  with  Braminism  and  the  worshipof  Jop 
gernaut  but  with  the  Portuguese  Inquisitor  of 
Goa  (this,  however,  on  his  return  to  Earooeji 
who  had  a  goodly  number  of  vieUos  confined  M 
dark  dungeons.  As  B.  looked  into  this  1m'  >•■ 
treat  of  the  Auto  dafe,  he  exclaimed,  "Menda 
eat  Carthago."    He  also  made  the  acqoiinton* 
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of  t1)«  Tbomas-Christians,  wbo  diligently  read 
the  Bible,  of  the  Lutheran  missionaries  in  and 
ikroond  Tranaaebar,  and  of  the  Baptists,  amongst 
Vhom  was  William  Carey.  Everywhere,  even 
ht  Roman  Catholic  distriots,  the  door  was  opon 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  On  his  return 
fo  Calcutta,  March  15, 1807,  his  zeal  was  damp- 
ened bv  tbe  indifference  of  Lord  Minto  (Wel- 
lesley  having  been  recalled),  and  the  Board 
of  Control,  who  oared  not  a  straw  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  people.  His  appeal  to  the  lat- 
ter on  behalf  of  his  mission  proving  abortive, 
he  went  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1808.  The 

fovemment,  however,  at  first  refused  to  second 
is  proposition.  It  prohibited  translations  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Company 
declared  that,  if  the  Hindoos  were  disturbed  in 
their  religious  faith,  the  influence  of  England 
over  them  would  necessarily  decline.  Upheld 
by  the  people,  Buchanan  vindicated  tbe  mission, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  sermons 
and  in  his  periodical,  "The  Star  of  tbe  East" 
In  no  long  time.  Lord  Liverpool  introduced  the 
following  resolutions  in  tbe  Ilouse  of  Commons : 
1),  In  every  presidency  shall  be  established  a 
■eminary  for  tbe  instruction  of  the  natives ;  2), 
To  every  missionary  goin^  to  Hindostan  shall 
be  given  the  necessary  licenses;  3),  Bishops 
ahall  be  nominated  for  H.  Though  the  Parlia- 
ments of  May  and  June,  1813,  only  agreed  to 
tbe  ordination  of  one  bishop,  in  subordination  to 
whom  three  archdeacons  sbonld  superintend  the 
presidencies,  tbe  foundations  for  ecclesiastical 
order  in  H.  were  thus  laid.  In  1815  Middle- 
ton  entered  upon  his  duties  as  first  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  He  was  followed  by  Heber,  James, 
Turner,  and  Wilson,  to  the  last  ol  whom  were 
pven  (in  1832)  two  suffragan  bishops.  His 
work  finished,  after  a  severe  illness,  Buchanan 
departed  this  life  on  Feb.  9,  1815,  in  the  48th 
year  of  his  age.  Hii  lalett  inveilig.  cone,  the 
praetU  eoTuiiiion  ofChrut.  in  Asia,  was  also  pub. 
la  Stuttgart,  1813 ;  his  biog.  by  Rev.  Hugh  Pear- 
■on.  Dr.  F.  AHLriLO. — Ermentrout. 

BnddeiUt  (Budde\  John  Fi-ancit,  was  born 
Jane  25,  1C67,  at  Anclam,  where  his  father, 
Franeit  B.  (b.  1634,  tl705)  was  pastor,  and 
(&om  1681)  Proyost.  After  a  thorough  course 
of  preparatory  studies  he  was  entered  at  Oreifs- 
wald  in  1681,  acquired  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  including  oriental  tongoes, 
read  the  Bible  through  several  times  in  the 
original,  and  went  to  the  University  of  Witten- 
Wg  in  1685.  In  1687  ho  obtained  tbe  master's 
degree,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  adjunct  to 
the  facalty  of  Philosophy,  ana  delivered  philos. 
sod  pbiloiog.  lectures.  In  1689  he  went  to  Jena 
where  he  also  lectured  aoceptably,  and,  assisted 
Irr  Sagittariut,  Eealoaslr  studied  history.  In 
lo92  he  was  called  to  Coburg  as  Professor  of 
the  Oreek  and  Latin  languages.  Here  be 
married.  In  1693  he  accepted  a  Professorship 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  new  University  or 
Halle,  where,  until  1705,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
•ooeptable  teachers  of  the  Philos.  faculty,  whilst 
in  Uie  Theol.  faculty  he  had  repeated  disputes, 
on  account  of  some  theol.  lectures  he  delivered, 
although  he  had  obtained  license  to  preach  in 
1695.  A  diiBoulty  vrith  Ludwig,  the  Jurist,  and 
hk  prodilection  for  theology  led  him,  io  1705, 


after  obiMoing  the  D.  D.,  to  accept  a  call  to  Jena 
as  second  Prof,  of  Theol.  in  Bechmann's  place. 
His  literary  activity  served  to  raise  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Institution.  He  lectured  and  wrote 
upon  all  the  branches  of  theology,  won  respect 
as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  was  a  capital 
business  man.  In  1715  he  was  elected  the 
successor  of  Fobtsch  as  Primarius  of  the  faculty 
and  ConsistoiT,  and,  notwithstanding  many 
tempting  calls  (as  to  Giessen,  in  1719),  remained 
in  Jena  until  his  death,  Nov.  19,  1729,  on  his 
return  from  a  jonmey  to  Gotha. 

Buddeus  was  probably  the  roost  general  scholar 
among  the  theologians  of  his  day,  but  this 
designates  his  weakness  as  well  as  his  strength. 
Though  not  endowed  with  eminent  acuteneas  or 
depth  he  was  profoundly  pious,  and  posKossed  vast 
erudition,  supported  by  an  excellent  library  and 
extensive  correspondence.  He  combined  great 
tact.cleamesB  of  apprehension  and  fluency  of  style, 
especially  in  Latin.  He  opened  no  new  ways, 
bnt  sifted,  aroused,  and  above  all  harmonized 
and  reconciled  views  in  all  things  pertaining  to  his 
sphere  of  study  and  action.  He  was  the  revered 
teacher  of  thousands  of  thankful  pupils,  amonK 
them  eminent  men  of  science,  as  /.  O.  WalcK, 
subsequently  bis  son-in-law  and  inheritor  of  bia 
library.  As  an  eclectic  be  occupied  a  mediat- 
ing position  between  the  dominant  philos.  schools 
of  his  age,  as  well  as  between  them  and  theology 
(which  involved  him  in  conflict  with  WolffT, 
and  even  between  the  different  leading  theologi- 
cal tendencies,  as  orthodoxy  and  pietism.  To 
the  latter  he  was  drawn  by  his  charitableness 
and  kindness  of  heart.  At  least  he  had  mure 
sympathy  with  Spinib  and  even  with  Zinsei(< 
Dour  than  with  Ctphian  and  Y.  £.  Loscheb. 
He  thonght  the  Union  desirable  though  not 
practicable,  and  considered  the  Praxis  fidki  as 
the  end  of  all  theology ;  hence  he  loved  to  preach. 
Firmly  resting  upon  the  Bible,  he  studied  care- 
fully and  impartially  the  various  views  of  the 
historical  development  of  doctrine,  and  adhered, 
in  all  main  pointe,  to  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
though  in  others  he  suspended  his  judgment  and 
deferred  to  conflicting  authorities ;  so  that  he 
may  be  considered,  according  to  the  different 
point  of  view  occopied,  either  as  the  conclusion 
or  commencement  of  a  period  of  theology,  which, 
especially  historically,  is  greatly  indebted  to  his 
labors.  His  works,  including  dissertations,  &o., 
amount  to  hundreds.  Of  those  written  at  Halle, 
we  notice  the  oft  republ.  EUmenta  phUos.,  1697, 
and  hutit.  philos.  eeUct.,  II.,  T.,  1705.  Of  those 
produced  at  Jena:  1)  Inst,  theol.  moralis,  1711 
(1719  in  Germ.) ;  2)  Hist.eccl  Vet.  T.,  II.  T.,  1715 
and  18,  the  first  Lutheran  work  of  the  sort ;  3) 
Theses  de  Atheismo  et  Supers.,  1716,  against  Sot- 
noza ;  4)  Inst.jOuidl.  dogtn.,  1723,  (a  compend  by 
Walcb,)  it  avoids  soholostio  terminologies  and  is 
rich  in  bistor.nloctrinal  references  ;  5)  Hist,  and 
theol.  introd.  io  (he  principal  rdig.  controversies, 
1724-28,  the  occasion  of  Walch'sytoTY;  6)Iiagoge 
hist,  ad  theol.  univ.,  1727,  with  additions,  1730, 
is  still  indispensable ;  7)  Eccl.  apostol.,  1729,  an 
attempt  at  a  hist,  of  prim.  Cbr.,  and  an  introd. 
to  the  Apostol.  books  of  the  N.  T.,  esp.  Paul's ; 
8)  Katechet.  Theol.,  with  Walch's  introd.,  1752, 
by  Fbisch.  He  also  ed.  the  Leips.  Allgem.  hist 
MX.,  1709,  &o.,  pablisbed  sermons  and  modltac 
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liona  upon  Romans,  dissert.  ( Jten^,  hitt.-ikeoL, 
1703 ;  Syntagma,  1713  ;  JRtedl  ».,  1727),  and 
KTOte  prefaobs,  Ac.,  to  other  works,  as  to  the 
Altenburger  ed.  of  Luthkk'r,  Qlassids'  Philolog. 
s. ;  Roland's  hebr.  Alterth. ;  Rambach's  Her- 
meneut.  (See  his  Notitia  ditttrt..  See.,  Jena,  1728, 
and  the  append,  to  his  memoir,  Jena,  1731). 

E.  SCHWABZ.* 

Bad^,  WiUiam,  {Budaeiu).  —  This  distin- 
cuisbed  Philologist  and  Humanist  merits  notice 
Sere  as  a  religious  writer,  and  espeeially  for  his 
aversion  to  mcdisBval  Catholicism.  Im  was  b. 
at  Paris,  1467,  appointed  librarian  and  master 
of  requests  by  Francis  I.,  and  sought  to  free 
science  from  the  shaolcles  of  scholasticism.  He 
secured  the  establishment  of  the  royal  college, 
to  which  Francis  called  several  forei^  scholars. 
Before  Luther  arose  B.  wrote,  in  his  de  aste  et 
partibui  yui  (Paris,  1514,  fo).),  the  cormption 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  need  of  reform.  In  his 
de  tratuilu  Mellenumi  ad  ChrisUan.  (libri  tret 
ad  Franc,  r.,  Parit,  1536,  _fol.)  be  admits  the 
great  nses  of  classical  learning,  bat  insists  upon 
acquiring  that  higher  wisdom  which  the  Chupel 
of  Christ  alone  imparts.  He  died  in  1540, 
having  forbid,  in  his  will,  all  the  peculiar  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  C;,  as  "  an  imitation 
of  heathen  customs."  In  his  de  transitu  he 
approves  of  the  coarse  of  Francis  against  the 
authorsof  the  pZacardf,- bat  many  Protestants  re- 
garded those  fanatics  as  rebels.  B.,  like  many 
other  learned  Frenebmen  of  bis  day,  was 
Inwardly  favorable  to  the  Reformation,  but  feared 
an  open  rupture.  Several  years  after  his  death 
his  widow  and  several  of  her  children  fled  to 
Geneva  to  escape  the  persecutions  waited  against 
Protestants.  One  of  his  sons.  Loots,  became 
Prof,  of  Orient,  languages  in  Gteneva,  and  made 
a  French  version  of  the  Psalms  (Oen.,  1651 , 8  vo^, 
of  Proverbs,  and  several  minor  books  of  the  0. 
T.  (Lyons,  1558,  16mo.).  Another  son,  John, 
whom  the  Council  of  Geneva  several  times  sent 
as  commissioner  in  religious  matters,  to  the 
German  Princes  and  Prot.  cantons  of  Switier- 
land,  united  with  Ch.  de  Jonvillets  in  collecting 
and  publishing  part  of  Calvin's  lectures  upon 
the  Prophecies.  C.  ScmtDT.* 

Bngenhag^en,  John,  or  Dr.  P»meranu*,  with 
Helauchthon  a  principal  instrument  in  the  fur- 
ther development  and  spread  of  the  Reformation 
in  Saxony,  commenced  by  Lather,  was  an  impor- 
tant coadjutor  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the 
restoration  of  ecclesiastical  disoipline,  and  in 
tbe_  organization  and  establishment  of  an  evan- 

felical  life  in  the  congregations.  Inferior  to 
oth  the  others  in  onginolity  and  in  learned 
profundity,  he,  nevertheless,  by  his  attractive 
and  commanding  personality,  by  genUeness  and 
firmness  of  character,  by  a  large  experience  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  a  liWal  accom- 
modation to  the  ciroamstances  and  wants  of 
real  life,  was  qualified  for  an  important  function 
in  church  polity.  B.  was  bom  Jane  24,  1485, 
at  Wollin.  After  having  here,  perhaps  also  at 
Stettin,received  his  earliestedacation,  he  entered, 
Jon.  23,  1502,  the  University  of  Qr«fsw»ld. 
With  theology,  he  applied  himself  to  {d^lology 
and  the  humaniora,  by  which  ha  was  prepared 
for  the  dawning  light  of  tb^  new  theology,  and 
■nbsequeatly  entered  its  fervtee.    On  aooooat 


tif  bis  pbilologtcal  attimmieDts  he  was  styled  hj 
Melancbthon  the  Orammaticus.  About  1505  he 
was  appointed  reotor  of  the  school  at  TnptoV 
on  the  Rega,  which  became  so  flourisbing  under 
bis  core,  as  to  receive  pupils  from  the  most  dis- 
tant countries.  In  1517,  John  Bolduan,  Abbot 
of  Belback,  received  him  into  the  CoUegium 
Presbyierorum,  established  by  the  former  to  traio 
the  monks  in  the  scriptures  and  the  liberal  arts. 
It  was  his  duty  here  to  teach  theology,  and  he 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  scriptures,  uiing  ' 
for  tnis  purpose  the  works  of  Jerome  and 
Augustine.  Here  he  compiled  a  harmony  of  tbs 
four  gospels,  a  later  fruit  of  which  vag  hit 
"Hut.  des  Leid. «.  der  Auferst.  urn.  Hm.  J.  Ckr., 
etc.,"  first  published  in  1530,  and  still  mach 
need :  the  Monotesa.  hist,  evang.,  also  published 
after  his  death  by  Pavl  Crdl  (1566J,  was  the  re- 
sult of  similar  labors.  When  Frederick  the  Win, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  desired  to  obtain  informs- 
tion  of  Bogislav  X.  concerning  Pomerania  and 
its  princes,  for  the  great  chronicle  of  Saxony  to 
be  prepared  by  Spolatin,  B.  was  selected  aa  tb« 
person  most  competent  for  the  work.  He  con- 
sequently visited  the  cities,  castles  and  monas- 
teries of  Pomerania  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
historical  documents,  and  presented  (1518)  to 
the  duke,  as  the  result  of  his  reserches,  hit 
"Pomerania  in  IV  libr.  div.  (first  printed  b» 
Balthasar,  Greifsw.,  1728,  4to.),  a  work  which 
presents  in  simple  order  a  mass  of  hitherto 
unarronged  material,  and  displays  the  classical 
training  of  its  author,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  deep 
religions  feeling,  by  a  scripturally  enlightened 
apprehension  of  worldly  affairs,  by  a  feeling 
of  the  insufficiency  of  human  works,  of  the 
diseases  of  the  Church,  which  be  traced  not  to 
ignorance  in  general,  but  of  the  scriptures  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  by  a  desire  that  truly 
theological  schools,  and  not  such  as  train  in 
sophistical  arts,  might  be  established  in  the 
monasteries:  it  shows,  in  short,  that  B.  had 
"  from  youth  up  loved  the  sacr^  scriptures." 
He  subsequently,  however,  confesses  that  in  this 
period  he  was  still  fettered  by  a  pharisaical 
piety,  and  knew  not  how  properly  to  use  thi 
scriptures,  until  by  the  grace  of  God  the  pre- 
cious Gospel  was  once  more  revealed.  As  with 
so  many  other  men  of  those  times,  he  did  not 
understand  his  own  yearnings,  until  these  were 
interpreted  by  Luther.  In  1520  Luther's  "Baif- 
Ionian  Captivity"  reached  Treptow.  On  first 
reading  it,  be  thought  that  since  the  rise  of  the 
Church  no  more  dangerous  heretic  had  arisen 
than  its  author:  bat  after  repeated  and  careful 
perusals  he  remarked  to  his  friends:  "The 
whole  world  is  shrouded  in  deep  darkness;  thte 
man  alone  knows  the  truth."  He  also  persoadM 
his  friends,  among  them  Bolduan,  to  decide  in 
favor  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  he  labored  to 
extend  the  reformation  through  Pomerania.  In 
1521,  B.  arrived  at  Wittenberg,  and  soon  won 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  Luther  ana 
Melancbthon.  Though  he  bad  come  as  pupil 
and  not  as  teacher,  some  lectures  on  the  Psalms 
privately  given  to  his  countrymen,  attracted  lO 
many  hearers,  that  the  latter  with  Melancbthon 
constrained  him  to  give  them  in  public,  and  to 
enter  the  corps  of  teachers.  These  comments 
on  the  Psahns  were  printed  at  Basle,  1524  (Germ. 
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Sr  Saeer,  ib.  1526],  with  nnfaoes  by  Lntber  and 
elanchthon.    Luther  calls  him  the  first  one  de- 
Berriog  the  name  of  oommentator  on  the  Psalmt, 
a  testimony  gained  for  him  rather  by  the  clear- 
ness, strength  and  fulness  of  that  eTangelical 
faith  by  which  be  reprodoces  the  inward  Tifeof 
the  Psalms,  than  by  scienUfic  exegesis.    Whilst 
Lather  was  at  Worms,  B.,  with  energy  and 
promptness,  sustained  Melanchthon  in  opposing 
the  course  of  Carlstadt,  and  he  was,  consequently, 
unanimously  elected  (1523)  as  pastor^  of  the 
parish  church  of  Wittenberg,  with  which  post 
was  connected  (1536)  the  General  Saperinten- 
dency  of  the  Electorate.    Though   frequently 
called  to  more  prominent  stations,  nothing  oould 
tempt  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  centre 
of  the  Reformation.     Here,  however,  he  shared 
all  the  more  important  labors  of  the  Reformation, 
especially  in  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
which   he   moreover  translated  into   the   Low 
Saxon  dialect  {det  Nye  Tut.,  Witt..  1525 ;  Biblia, 
i.  i.,  d.  gantxe  hil.  Schr.,  etc.,  LUbeok,  1533 ; 
reT.  Witt,,  1541).    The  special  work  of  B.  was 
tbo  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  organization  of  the  Church  on 
Protestant  principles.    For  this  purpose  he  was 
invited  to  Tarious  countries,  as  Brunswick  (1528), 
Hcmharq  (1528-9),  Luheck  (1530-31).      (Vid. 
Rxchter,tinh.  ordn.,  Thl.  1,  Nr.  XXIV.,  XXVI., 
XXXII.).  In  Pomerania,  where  the  Reformation 
was  opposed  by  Erasmus,  B.  of  Mnnteufcl,  it 
bad  spread  so  widely,  that  the  dulces,  Philip  I. 
and  Barnim  IX.,  resolved  to  assemble,  in  1534, 
the  cities  with  their  clergy,  abbots  and  chief 
estates  at  the  diet  of  Treptow,  in  order  to  reform 
the  Church  on  the  Saxon  model.  B.  was  invited 
to  prepare  and  introduce  a  church  directory, 
which,  ia  1536,   had  been  generally  received 
[Richter,  No.  LI.)  except  by  Stralsund  (Vid. 
Berkmann't  Slrau.   Chron.,  von   Mohnike  n. 
Zober,  Strals.,  1833,  p.  296).     From  1537  B. 
labored  for  nearly  five  years  in  Denmark,  where, 
Aag.  12,  1537,  ne  crowned  Christian  III.  and 
his  queen  Dorothea,  beside    pronouncing  the 
customaiy  oration  and  the  prayers  (for  this 
oration,  see  Lattterheck,  christL  Regentenbncb, 
fol.  XXTI,).    He  also  ordained  seven  Protestant 
snperintendenta,  and  published  the  ehurob  di- 
rectory adopted  with  tne  consent  of  the  Danish 
theologians    (Ord.  eccl.  regn.  Dan.  ei  Norv.jus. 
Chritt.  nL,  a  Bugenh.  eoiuer.  Uajniae,  1537). 
In  1538  he  reorganised  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  acted  for  a  time  as  its  rector.  Under 
bis  influence,  ton,  the  Danish  Church  directory, 
■omewhat  modified,  was  adopted,  1542,  by  Schlet- 
vty^£robfein(Ricbt^Nr.LXXn.).  In  15^  he  was 
recalled  to  Brunswick,  to  re-establish  the  Refor- 
mation, which  had  been  suppressed  by  Duke 
Henry:  and  in  the  same  year  to  Hildesheim 
(Bicht,  Nr.  LXXXVIIL).    The  general  princi- 
ples of  these  directories,  gathered  dt  B.  himself 
in  his  work,  "  Von  mennifferUichritu.  taken,  ele.," 
published  in  1531,  are  well  calculated  to  elevate 
the  Christian  life  of  the  people.    They  treat  of 
the  marriage  reUtion,  the  care  of  the   poor, 
pastoral  labors,  meetings  for  social  edification, 
and  especially  the  education  of  youth.    They 
foil,  however,  in  securing  the  independence  of 
the  Cburoh  as  regards  its  organisation   and 
government,  these  interests  being  vested  in  state 
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and  oity  officials.  The  directory  of  Pomerania  left 
room  for  the  episcopal  office. — The  last  years  of 
B.'s  lifesrere  sbronded  in  gloom.  Thedeath  of  La* 
ther  affected  him  deeply.  Afler  this  arose  the  war 
of  Smaloald.  John  Frederick  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Emperor,  Wittenberg  closely  invested, 
and  the  University  dissolved.  Though  Melancb* 
thon  with  others  fled,  B.  continued  with  his 
flock.  After  the  surrender  of  the  city,  Maurice 
re-established  the  University  and  showed  much 
favor  to  B.  and  Melanchthon,  for  which  ther 
were  calumniated  by  Flacius  and  others.  B. 
vindicated  his  course  in  his  "  Wahrhaft  Hist., 
etc,"  Witt,  1547.  The  same  party  attacked 
him  for  his  share  in  the  transactions  concerning 
the  Interim,  which,  though  a  source  of  grief  and 
vexation  to  himself,  he  felt  bound  to  uphold, 
since  to  resist  it  threatened  to  result  in  the  sub- 
version of  the  Protestant  Chnrch,  and  the  exile 
of  its  ministers.  The  Interim  of  Leipsio,  pub- 
lished in  1548  by  Maurice,  was  never  accepted 
in  Saxony,  nor  even  acknowledged  by  the  Wit- 
tenberg theologians  as  their  work.  In  these  con- 
troversies, as  also  in  that  concerning  the  resump- 
tion of  the  clerical  gown,  so  hotly  opposed  by 
Flacius  and  other  "  genuine  Lntfaerans,"  B.  took 
no  further  part,  but  committed  the  care  of  the 
Church  unto  Qoi.  He  continued  to  risit  the 
church  daily,  though  be  was  at  last  too  weak  to 
preach.  The  words  of  John  17  :  3,  strengthened 
him  in  his  last  illness.  He  died  April  20,  1558. 
Besides  the  works  of  B.  already  cited,  and  many 
minor  works  which  we  omit,  we  mention  espe- 
cially :  Van  dem  Chr.-  Oloven  u.  recht.  gut.  Werk., 
etc.,  Witt.,  1526  (pnbl.  again  by  Lange,  Budis- 
sin,  1731).  Anmerk.  in  den  B.  Hiob,  Dent., 
Sam.,  Kifn.,  Act.,  Panl.  Br.  Some  letters  of 
B.  are  given  by  Sekumacker,  Briefe  gelehrt. 
MUn.  an  die  Kiin.  von  Dilnm.,  Th.  I.,  Kop.  u. 
Lpi.,  1758.  Of  special  importance  for  his 
Biography  are :  Miunchtb.  Oral,  de  vit.  J.  Bu- 
genh. Fom.,  in  BrtUehneider'i  Corp.  Ref.,  vol. 
XII.,  p.  295 ;  Cramer'a  Or.  Pom.  Rirch.-Chron. 
Stettin,  1628;  Lange,  Erbaul.  o.  merkw.  Leb. 
Bagenh.,  Bud.,  1731 ;  J.  D.  Jdncken,  Gel.  Pom- 
nkerland,  Stettin,  1734 ;  Moknike,  in  Gmber  a. 
Ersob.  Also  the  later  Biogr.  by  Engelken, 
Berl.  u.  Stettin,  1817,  and  by  ZUtg,  Lpi.,  1834. 
Yogi. — Reinecke. 
Bulgttriani  are  not  originally  Slavi,  but  first 
took  their  Slavonian  character  after  their  settle- 
ment among  Slavio  tribes  in  modem  Bulgaria. 
Their  native  home  was  on  the  Volga,  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  which  country  the  most  of  them  left 
about  the  dose  of  the  7th  cent ;  the  remnant 
became  Mohammedans.  In  921  Caliph  Mukte- 
dri  finally  established  Islamism  among  them. 
The  Bulgarians  who  moved  to  the  regions  along 
the  Danube  came  in  contact  with  Christianity, 
bnt  their  conversion  was  effected  only  graduall  v. 
At  first  they  showed  hostility  to  it,  and  Archb. 
Mannel,  of  Adrianople,  whom,  with  the  rest  of 
it*  inhabitants,  the  Balgarians  dragged  back 
with  them  after  taking  that  oi^  in  813,  had  to 
atone  by  death  for  attempting  to  preach  the 
gospel  among  tbem.  That,  however,  was  the. 
beginning  of  the  work,  which  was  subeeqnently 
completed  nnder  King  Bogoris.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  converted  throngh  a  captive  Greek  monk, 
and  tfaroogh  his  sister,  who  had  been  captured 
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hj  the  Oreekfl,  and  converted  among  them.  It 
i«  also  reported  that  Monk  Methodiai,  'who  was 
a,  painter,  induced  Bogoris  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity by  a  painting;  of  the  Last  Judgment. 
Cyrili  is  also  said  to  have  labored  among  them. 
It  is  certain  that  Bogoris  first  embraced  Chr.  in 
861.  But  fearing  lest,  through  the  proximity 
of  the  Greeks,  he  might  lose  bis  independence, 
he  applied  to  Rome  for  Latin  initraotors  (863), 
on  which  occasion  he  proposed  a  number  of 
questions  to  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (Manti,  XV., 
401],  which  the  Pope  hastened  to  answer.  Thus 
durmg  the  contest  between  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish Churches,  Christianity  was  introduced 
among  the  Bulgarians  (see  Ifie.  I.;  Phoiitu; 
Greek  C).  Hbkzoo.* 

Bnlgari  (^(hi^m),  a  by-name  of  the  Albi- 
gensee  or  Cathari  in  the  Middle  Ages,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  come  from  Bulgaria. 

Bnll,  George,  b.  1634,  at  Wells,  Somerset- 
shire, was  consecrated  B.  of  St.  David  in  1705, 
and  died  1710.  He  wrote  many  works,  of  which 
those  in  Latin  were  published  in  1703  by  Dr. 
Orabe,  London,  but  is  especially  known  as  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  defentiofidei  Nicaeanae, 
in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  doctrines 
of  Nice  were  held  by  the  earlier  fathers.  For 
this  defence  Oxford  conferred  theD.D.  upon  him. 
This  work  was  publ.  in  1784,  by  Prof.  Zola,  in 
Pavia,  with  additions  and  learned  notes.  B.'s 
Jutrmonia  aposiolica,  an  attempt  to  harmonize 
Paul  and  James,  exposed  him,  tne  zealous  cham- 
pion of  his  Church  against  Romanists  and  Pres- 
byterians, to  many  assaults  from  his  co-religion- 
ists. (His  JudUmm  Eccl.  Cath.  was  publ.  in 
1694.  For  this  Bossuet  and  other  Romish 
divines  publicly  thanked  him,  and  thus  drew 
out  his  work  on  "  The  Cormption  of  the  Ch.  of 
Rome."  His  last  work  was  a  defence  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  against  the  Prussian,  Z  wicker. 
His  sermons  and  English  works  were  coll.  and 

Subl.  by  Nelson,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1713.    See  Biogr. 
frit,  in  Gorton*).  Hsbzoq.* 

Bull,  Papal.— (See  Brief.) 
Bulla  in  ooena  domini.  Bulla  eoenae,  Bulla 
Jovis  lanctae,  etc.  It  was  an  old  eccl.  custom  to 
institute  a  proceesua  generalit,  and  pronounce 
the  ban  against  incorrigible  and  oontama- 
oions  persons,  upon  certain  jixed  days  (dies  so- 
Unties,  de  quibus  Rom.  Pont,  processus  consiieve- 
runt  facere  generalis;  Clem.  I.,  de  judiciis  [II. 
1],  Cone.  Vienn.  1311).  Among  these  days 
irere,  in  Rome,  Maundy  Thursday,  Ascension- 
day,  and  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the 
oharohea  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  (according  to  the 
gloss,  on  Clem.,  L  e.)  Manndy  Thursday  seems 
to  have  been  early  and  most  commonly  chosen, 
for  it  was  the  dies  indtUgentiae,  the  day  when 
penitents  were  admitted  again  to  church  (Du- 
BANDUS,  rationale  dimn.  offieiorum,  lib.  YI.,  c. 
73),  so  that  the  condemnation  of  the  stubborn 
presented  a  stronger  contrast.  It  cannot  be 
certainly  determined  when  this  custom  was  first 
introduced.  The  ban  of  Pose.  II.  upon  Henry 
rV.  was  pronounced  in  coena  dom.  a.  IIC^ 
^Chron.Ursperg.) ;  Gregory  IX.'s  upon  Fred.  II., 
tn  coen.  dom.  1227  (RaytuM,  Annal. ;  comp. 
Oieseler,  Sccl.  Hist).  Whilst  those  are  only 
process,  special.,  process,  gener.  were  used  in  the 
13th  cent.,  by  which  whole  companies  of  per- 


sons were  condemned  annually  on  Hanndy 

Thursday.  From  Rome  the  custom  spread  into 
other  coantries  (Hartzhbim,  Cone.  Germaniae, 
T.  III.,  fol.  724,  sqq. ;  Lb  Bret,  pragmat  Gesch. 
d.  so  berufenen  BuUe  in  Coena  Dom.,  Ulm, 
1769,  4to.,  II.,  152 ;  Rathald,  Anmd.  a.  1411, 
No.  1).  Heresies  gave  special  occasion  for  the 
publication  of  the  processus.  All  these  edicts 
against  heretics  were  combined  into  one  by  Ni- 
colas II.,  in  1280  (Bullarium  Magnum,  ed.  Lax* 
emb.  T.  I.,  fol.  156).  Upon  this  is  based  ths 
relative  passut  of  the  decrees  of  later  Popes,  fpr 
additions  to  which  the  Reformatory  movementi 
of  the  15th  cent,  gave  special  occasion.  Leo  X., 
when  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were  infringed 
upon  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne,  amt 
(1515)  the  process,  annualis  to  Archb.  Hermsna 
for  publication.  In  accordance  with  the  Papsl 
injunction,  it  was  ordered  at  its  annooncementi 
that  the  decree  with  the  leaden  bull  appended, 
read  in  Rome  die  Jovis  sanctae,  should  be  reta 
four  times  (or  oftener  if  necessary)  daring  tbs 
same  year  in  all  the  churches  of  the  provinet 
(IIartzheih,  1.  c.  VL,  foL  142,  saq.).  In  1521 
Luther  and  his  adherents  were  also  entered  in 
the  bull,  to  which  Paul  III.  1536  (BuUar.Xagn. 
I..  718),  Pius  v.,  1566.  Gregory  XIII.,  1578, 
(IIartzheix,  I.  e.  VII.,  899,  gq.),  1583,  (Ballar. 
M.  II.,  496, io.),  Paul  V.,  1609  (BuUar.  U.  HL, 
281,  sq.),  Urban  VIII.,  1627  (BuUar.  M.  IV, 
117,  sq.),  made  additions  (Lb  Bret,  1.  c. ;  Eisur- 
SCHXID,  RSm.  Bullarium,  II.  f  Neustadt  a.  d.  (X 
1831),  p.  113,  sq.j.  Their  publication  in  soffit 
German  dioceses  was  often  urged  (Hartzuib, 
I.  c.  VII.,  175.  892,  IX.,  49, 109,  4c.). 

The  form  and  contents  of  the  bulls  indicate 
th  eir  gradual  collection,  partly  out  of  theolder  de- 
cretals, partly  from  Inter  special  Papal  oonstitu- 
tions.    The  most  essential  of  these  sonroes  on 
given  in  the  BuUar.  M.  HI.,  281.     Its  Utesl 
form  commences  with  an  excommnnicaUon  of 
certain  enumerated  heretics  and  schismatics; 
of  those  who  appeal  from  the  Papal  decree  to  a 
Gen.  Coanoil ;  of  pirates ;  of  those  who  impoee 
new  taxes  (nova  peda^ia  sea  gabellae),  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled  m  justice  or  by  consent  of 
the  Pope ;  of  those  who  alter  the  Papal  letters 
Ac.,  Ac.    It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  thws 
points  stirred  up  decided  opposition  among  civil 
governments,  whose  authority  was  thus  im- 
pinged, so  that  by  and  by  the  annoal  readiDi 
of  the  boll  was  prohibited  (Lb  Bret,  1.  c). 
Hence  Clement  XlV.  did  not  enjoin  the  u«o»l 
reading  of  it  in  Rome  in  1770.    From  thii  Minj 
conclude  that  the  rule  was  formally  abrogated 
(Hasb,  Ch.  Hist.).     Recent  travelleM  report 
that  the  ban  is  now  proclaimed  rather  careleulr, 
after  the  candles  have  been  extinguishod,  aod 
the  bell  has  been  rung,  by  merely  reading  at 
bull,  and  tearing  it  in  pieces,  not  on  ^Unmj 
Thursday,  but  on  Easter  morning  (Eliza  c,  A 
Reche,  Tageb.  einer  Reise,  &c.,  Berlin,  1817,  B.* 
p.  95 :  Rdhr'sknt.  Predigerbibl.  XL,  S19,  *«.). 
The  bull  itself,  therefore,  is  not  abolished,  ths 
XXI. }  of  which  says :  "Volentes  pracsentes  bm- 
tros  processus  ao  omnia  et  qaaecunque  his  hter|* 
contenta, quousque  alii  hujusmodi  proc.  a  Nobis 
aut  Rom.  Pont,  pro  tem.  existente  fiant  aut  publij 
centur,  dnrare  saosque  effectus  omnino  sortiru 
As  yet  no  Pope  has  substituted  a  new  bull  for  tiM 
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0l3  one,  the  oaaamptiona  of  which  are  gtill  yalid, 
injbro  corueientiae,  althooeh  their  exercise,  in 
firoexUmo,  is  hindered  b;  ue  interference  of  the 
arm  of  chril  goTemments  (see  Phillips  and 
OoRtxs,  Vol.  XXI.,  Munich,  1848).  Concerning 
BuUaria  see  Brme.  H.  F.  Jacx>bson.* 

BnUinger,  John  Henry,  vas  bom  at  Brtmr 
garien,  Switzerland,  July  18,  1504.  His  father, 
Benrr,  parish  priest  at  Bremgarten,  was  a  man 
of  tannt  and  inflaence,  but  not  of  the  purest 
iDOrala;  for  the  son  was  born  of  a  miller's 
daogbter,  who  lived  with  him  in  concubinage. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  oppose  Samson,  the 
iodolcence-moDger ;  and,  in  1529,  openly  joined 
the  Reformation,  in  which  year  also  he  was 
SMMTied  to  the  mother  of  John  Henry.  It  is 
■aid  of  the  latter  that  in  his  third  year  be  could 
already  repeat  the  Lord'H  Prayer  and  the  Creed. 
In  hie  12th  year  he  was  transferred  from  the 
•cbool  at  Bremgarten  to  that  of  Emmerich  in 
Clere,  where  he  studied  Latin,  and,  like  Luther, 
Cained  hia  support  by  singing  from  door  to  door. 
In  1519  he  entered  the  Collegium  Burtae  Mon- 
<M,  at  Cologne.  The  subtleties  of  the  scholas- 
tios  diseusted  him,  but  he  found  much  pleasure 
ia  the  cTaesica,  in  which  he  made  rapid  progress. 
EraBmns  was  his  fevorite  author.  He  began 
hia  theological  studies  with  the  decretum  Gra- 
Hani,  under  Peler  Lombard,  but  soon  turned  to 
the  stady  of  the  Fathers.  He  was  still  more 
attracted  by  Luther's  "de  Capiiv.  babyhn.," 
but  especially  by  the  zeal  and  writings  of  the 
Sftxon  reformer.  He  was  thus  directed  to 
the  stndy  of  the  Scriptures.  The  N.  T.  im- 
pressed him  powerfully.  Before  he  wag  aware 
of  it,  he  moved  along  with  the  tide  of  the 
Heformation.  In  1522,  he  received  the  A. 
M.,  and  retomed  to  his  native  land,  where  the 
Beibrmation  had  already  made  considerable 
wegtcss.  Wolfgang  Joner,  or  Rtlpli,  Abbot  of 
Cappel,  who  had  also  joined  the  Reformation, 
inaide  him  teacher  m  the  neicly-estahUshed  cloister 
aehool{Ja,a.,  1523),  where  he  zealously  instructed 
dte  brothers  in  the  classics,  but  especially  in 
tiie  Sermtnrea.  He  lectured  on  nearly  all  the 
books  of  the  N.  Test.,  as  also  on  Melanchthon's 
Loci.  In  fact,  hia  entire  course  marked  him  as 
behmEing  to  the  new  movement.  He  staid  in 
eharcDonly  during  the  sermon,  bat  did  not  con- 
oam  himself  about  the  mass,  ceremonies,  and 
choral  chanting  (as  he  tells  us  iu  his  Diary,  p. 
67).  Thus  he  became  the  r«/'onn«ro/<^inon- 
atUry.  These  movements,  extending  also  to 
Zng,  of  coarse  excited  opnosition.  The  friends 
of  B.  were  decried  as  heretics,  the  cloister 
tbreataned,  and  bis  own  life  was  in  danger ;  but 
this  did  not  intimidate  him.  He  was  especially 
•nooaraged  by  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Zwingli,  with  whom  he  joined  himself  the  more 
intimately,  as  Zw.,  in  consequence  of  his  sacra- 
mental doctrine,  had  drawn  upon  himself  the 
moat  violent  attacks  of  Luther.  B.  had  been 
•onvinced  by  his  patristic  studies  that  transub- 
■tantiation  was  false,  and  felt  that  the  true  doc- 
ferine  of  the  Supperwas  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  Reformation.  In  his  tract,  "  Wider  das  Got- 
.cenbrod,  Ik.,"  (which  circulated  in  MS.),  he  de- 
elared  himself  pretty  plainly  in  favor  of  Z.'s 
doctrine.  Two  other  tracts  of  this  youthful 
]Mriod  reqaire  special  mention,  I,  "Anklag  u. 


emsfl.  Ermakn.  QotUt,  «u  einer  gem.  Eidgv' 
noszich.,  to.";  and  2, "  Vergleich.  dor  tindt.  u.  un». 
Zeit.  Eetzereien,"  meaning  by  the  latter  the  Pa* 
pacy.  Cappel  having,  meanwhile,  been  joined  to 
ZQrioh,  B.  bad  thus  become  connected  with  th 
centre  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  (1527),  and  a 
temporary  stay  at  Z&rich,  where  he  heard  the 
sermons  of  Zw.,  and  studied  Hebrew  under  Pel- 
liean,  made  him  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Evangelical  doctrines.  He  also  accom* 
panied  Zw.  to  the  disputation  of  Berne,  where 
he  became  acqaainted  with  the  lenders  of  the 
Swiss  Reformation,  especially  with  CEcolampv 
dius.  From  this  time  commences  his  theologi- 
cal career.  In  1528  he  was  admitted  to  the 
ministeriam  of  Zurich,  after  which  be  became 
zealous  in  preaching.  June  1,  1529,  he  became 
pastor  at  Bremgarten,  and  in  Augnst  following, 
ne  was  married  with  Anna  Adlischweiter,  a  few- 
mer  nun.  His  stay  at  Bremg.  was  neither  long, 
nor  tranqttil.  The  Anabaptist  disturbances, 
against  wliich  he  vrrote  several  caustic  tracts, 
were  his  first  soaroe  of  uneasiness.  This  was 
afterwards  augmented  by  the  violent  clashing 
of  the  two  Swiss  parties  —  that  of  re/oi-m,  and 
that  of  restoration  —  which  finally  led  to  the 
battle  of  Cappel  (1531),  where  Zwingli  found  a 
martyr's  death.  For  B.'s  future  career,  also, 
this  battle  was  decisive;  for  Bremg.  had  to  yield 
to  the  Catholic  victors,  and  to  exile  its  Evangeli- 
cal pastors.  Not.  21,  1531,  B.  removed  to  Zu- 
rich. B.  was  the  very  man  to  supply  the  loss 
of  Zwingli.  His  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  latter  gained  him  tne  hearts  of  all ;  Zw., 
also,  in  anticipation  of  his  death,  had  pointed 
to  him  as  his  successor ;  he  was  consequently 
elected,  Dec.  9, 1531,  as  aniistes,  or  chief  pastor, 
of  Zurich.  At  his  very  entrance  upon  his  office, 
B.  had  opportunity  to  give  proof  of  his  firmness. 
The  disastrous  battle  of  Cappel  had  given  new 
courage  to  the  faction  in  Zunch,  which  favored 
the  old  order.  They  now  accused  the  clergy 
that  with  their  incendiary  sermons  they  had 
caused  the  late  calamity,  and  the  council  of  the 
200  demanded,  on  the  day  of  B.'s  election,  a 
pledge  of  the  clergy  that  they  would  be  quiet, 
and  not  interfere  in  matters  of  government.  B. 
refused  the  pledge,  for  a  restrwtion  of  ihefre«' 
dom  oftheptdpit  would  at  the  time  have  been  a 
more  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Reformation,  than 
even  that  of  Cappel.  Having  with  irresistible 
force  addressed  the  Council  on  the  subject,  it 
yielded.  Having  achieved  the  freedom  of  the 
pulpit,  B.  now  directed  his  first  labors  in  the 
way  of  preaching,  and  preached  once  and  twice 
daily,  going  through  entire  books  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. He  was  untiring  as  a  pastor,  hospitable 
to  strangers,  maintained  strict  discipline  among 
hisclergy,  corresponded  with  all  the  leading  men 
of  this  time,  and  was  besides  incessantiyengaged 
in  literary  labors.  Of  unlimited  capacity  for 
labor,  he  was  just  the  man  required  by  the  time 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  ZUrich  clergy.  "The 
anti-reform  party  did  everything  to  undermine 
him,  and  be  was  often  required  to  defend  before 
the  Council  the  freedom  with  which  his  sermons 
denounced  tbe  treaty  of  peace.  The  five  can- 
tons also  brought  formal  complaints  against  him. 
But  unintimidated  by  these  machinations,  be 
was  ever  gaining  new  triumphs  for  tbe  Reforma- 
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tioD,  Bucb  M  the  prohibition  of  Apostles'  days, 
pilgrimages,  and  other  Papal  obgervancce,  as 
also  the  "  Ordnung  Synodi,"  drawn  up  by  him 
at  this  time,  and  ratified  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
Greater  and  Less  Councils  of  the  city.  His 
«lerev  also  supported  him  unanimously.  Abroad, 
.too,  B.  represented  his  church  with  dignity  and 
prudence.  Zilricb  especially,  as  reformed  by 
2w.,  was  involved  in  the  sacramental  controver- 
sies. Luther  had  so  little  forbearance  toward 
an  opponent  fallen  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
that  in  letters  to  Albert  of  Brandenb.  (Apr., 
1532,  De  Welte,  Luth.  Br.  IV.,  p.  349),  and  to 
the  Council  and  church  of  Frankfort  on  the  M. 
(Walch,  XVIL,  p.  2435),  he  inveighed  most 
virulently  agunst  Zw.  and  his  friends,  and  pro- 
nounced the  defeat  of  Cappel  a  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God.  B.  magnanimously  refused  the 
unprovoked  challenge,  but  wrote  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  Luther;  nor  did  he  reject  Bucer's 
efforts  at  union,  though  he  bad  but  little  confi- 
dence in  them.  In  B.'s  theology  there  was  an 
evident  conciliatory  element,  which  made  him 
better  qualified  than  Zw.  to  enter  upon  efforts  at 
union  with  the  German  Evangelical  Church.  A 
leading  reproach  against  the  Swiss  was,  that 
they  reduced  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  L.  S.  to 
nuda  signa.  Though  Zw.  was  unjustly  charged 
with  this,  he  had  nevertheless  too  faintly  into- 
nated one  sense  of  the  Supper,  the  real  pre- 
tence of  C/irUl.  Even  before  Cnlvin  had  pre- 
sented this  side  more  prominently,  B.  had  writ- 
ten in  the  name  of  the  Ztirich  clergy  to  Blaurer, 
that  Christ  was  present  in  the  Supper,  but  in  a 
sacramental  manner,  i.  e.  that  only  heliecers  were 
conscious  of  his  presence.  The  Ziirich  clergy 
expressed  the  same  in  the  "  Confess,  sup.  Eucfa. 
S.  ad  M.  Buc."  (Dec.,  1534),  drawn  up  by  B., 
and  with  which  B.  met,  though  cautiously,  Bu- 
cer's efforts  at  union.  The  hand  of  peace 
.  iras  here  offered  to  Luther,  it  bein^  admitted 
that  in  the  Supper  the  body  of  Christ  is  verily 
leceived  throu)|b  the  medium  of  faith,  and  is 
reaUy  present  m  a  sacramental  manner.  The 
Bernese,  indeed,  were  not  satified  with  it,  as 
yielding  too  much.  Meanwhile  a  common  con- 
fession —  the  Second  Basle,  or  First  Helvetic  — 
sad  been  published  (1536)  under  the  auspices 
mainly  of  B.,  Myconius,  and  OrynUus.  On  the 
Supper  it  teachesessentially  the  same  as  the  Conf. 
tup.  Euch. :  B.,  however,  insisted  upon  a  clause 
declaring  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  i/nt- 
tersal  and  only  norm  and  rule  of  faith  for  all 
churches,  but  that  the  Scriptures  alone  should 
thus  be  regarded.  Being  thus  averse  to  human 
statutes,  be  could  have  but  little  confidence  in 
Bucer's  very  human  effort  at  union  in  1536. 
Hence,  too,  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Wit- 
tenberg Articles  of  Concord,  as  they  appeared 
to  him  ambiguous,  and  he  totally  rejected  a 
union  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  bread  in 
the  Supper.  This  want  of  confidence  inBucerwas 
too  soon  justified.  Bucer,  in  a  letter  to  Luther, 
of  1537,  had  rather  disparaged  the  Swiss, 
ascribed  the  delay  in  the  cause  of  union  to  seve- 
ral "  stubborn  heads,"  and  to  the  want  of  an 
aristocratic  government  at  Zurich  and  Berne, 
and  bad  otherwise  declared  for  the  doctrine  of 
Lntber.  B.,  who  casually  saw  the  letter,  be- 
oame  indignant,  and  after  this  the  Zurich  Church 


was  decidedly  opposed  to  "  Bueervtn."  At  fl» 
conference  of  ZUrich  it  was  decided  that  the  pa> 
ticipation  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Snpper  it 
spiritual  and  by  faith.  Nevertheless  B.  indi- 
cated his  honest  desire  fur  peace  by  openin);  a 
correspondence  with  Luther,  and  sending  to  him 
his  works,  "  de  script,  s.  aud.,"  and  "de  epite. 
auct.  etjkmct."  But  Luther's  irritabiliW  n«T« 
suffered  a  lasting  peace.  B.  felt  himself  espe- 
cially a^rieved  by  Luther's  repeated  and  bitter 
denunciation  of  Zwingli,  accusing  him,  e.  g.  of 
the  Kestorian  heresy.  Though  outraged  bj  tliii 
wanton  attack,  he  wrote,  Aug.  30, 1539,  in  tha 
name  of  the  Zurich  clergy  a  beautiful  and  affect- 
ing letter  (Hess,  I.,  p.  363),  vindicating  the  w- 
thodozy  and  piety  of  Zwingli.  But  Lntber,  ii 
his  tract, "  vom  Geb.  wid.  die  Tarken,"  aiswmi 
with  new  invectives,  comparing  Zw.  to  Mdueb 
etc.  In  his  short  "Bekentn.  vom  Atiendm.'' 
1544,  L.  again  mode  a  most  abusive  attack  npoa 
the  Swiss  Keformers.  The  patience  of  B.  wM 
now  exhausted,  and  in  1545  he  answered  L, 
both  in  German  and  Latin.  The  German  replri 
"  Wahrhaft.  Bekanntn.  der  Diener  der  K.  la  Z, 
. . .  vom  Nachtm.  nns.  Em.  J.  C,  ete.,"is  cala 
and  dignified,  defends  the  Zurich  clergy  M 
Chrisliant  against  the  charge  of  Zvinglimiim, 
and  shows  L's  judgment  of  Zw.  and  (Ecolampar 
dius  to  be  unjust  and  uncharitable.  L's  "Be- 
kenntniss  "  is  given  as  an  appendix.  L  msdt 
no  reply ;  but  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death,  tti« 
German  Reformer,  otherwise  so  great,  vsnted 
his  bitterness  in  his  well-known  parody  of  tba 
Ist  Psalm — the  last  words  he  uttered  concerning 
his  Swiss  brethren.  As  to  the  Papacy,  B.  hid 
helped  during  thiu  time  to  deliver  Zurich  foreret 
from  its  yoke.  But  the  Protestant  cantons  bad 
little  to  apprehend  from  the  others,  since  they 
were  politically  and  morally  in  the  ascendancj. 
The  confederacy  was  not  involved  in  the  Smat 
cald  war  (1547),  though  it  felt  some  of  its  pres- 
sure. The  Romish  party,  indeed,  emboldened 
by  the  general  misfortunes  of  the  Protestantt, 
demanded  that  deputies  should  be  sent  to  tb« 
Council  convened,  1551,  by  Paul  IIL;  otbei* 
favored  a  league  with  France ;  but  B.  succeeded 
in  preventing  both.  Divisions  were  now  threat 
ening  the  Reformed  of  Switzerland  themselves 
especially  between  Zurich  and  Geneva.  Tbt 
first pointof dispute,  the  Supper,  was  settled,  after 
a  temporary  correspondence  (1548)  between  B. 
and  Calvin,  at  a  personal  visit  of  C.  to  B.(Uty^ 
1549).  Thus  originated  the  "Coaaensus  Tigvt- 
nus,"  to  which  five  other  Swiss  churches  aooeded 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  which  the  Zt- 
rich  church  rises  above  Zwinglianism  in  admit 
ting  in  the  Snpper  a  real  communication  of  Cbrirt 
to  the  believer.  Domestic  peace  bein^  thai  se- 
cured, B.  could  now  exert  a  foreign  inflaenc^i 
as  by  guiding  the  Reformatory  measnrea  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  of  England,  correBpondin|(  with  some 
of  the  first  men  of  the  realm,  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  exiles,  as  John  a  Laski,  etc.  As  bil 
reputation  increased,  his  voice  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Protestantism  became  also  the  mort 
weighty.  After theeffortstounite with theOeimaa 
Lutherans  on  the  sacramental  doctrine  had  failed, 
another  point  of  controversy,  predestination,  un- ' 
mooted  m  the  lifetime  of  Luther,  engaged  ia* 
creasing  attention. 
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Cilvin  had  stated  this  doctrine  in  his  Insti- 
fates,  had  given  much  offence.  Jerome  Bolsee,  a 
former  Carmelite  montc,  and  a  refngee  at  Geneva, 
had  violently  asserted  against  Calvin  HSSl]  that 
ttiA  is  not  a  fruit  of  election,  and  had  appealed, 
among  others,  to  B.  The  latter  teaches,  in  the 
opinion  (Nov.  27,  1551)  requested  of  Zurich, 
ttat  the  eternal  election  in  Christ  of  the  sinner 
is  an  unmerited  one,  that  salvation  is  a/r«e  gift 
of  the  mercy  of  Ood,  and  that  faith  is  awakened, 
eberisbed,  and  strengthened  by  the  H.  Spirit 
and  the  word  of  Ood  teitkoHt  our  merit*.  Agree- 
ing thus  with  Calv.  in  every  material  point,  he 
did  not  adopt  the  rigid  form  of  C.'s  doctrine,  but 
contented  himself  with  the  expressions  used  in 
tbe  Cons.  Tig.  concerning  it ;  nor  was  the  Con- 
tentui  Genev.,  1552,  adopted  nt  ZUrich.  In  the 
cue  of  Serveliu  B.  took  decided  ground  for  Cal- 
vin, Various  circumstances  urged  him,  though 
Generally  so  mild,  to  this:  1,  his  abhorrence  of 
Anabaptist  errors,  to  which  those  of  Serv. 
■eemea  to  be  kindred ;  2,  his  desire  to  maintain 
the  reputation  of  the  Swiss  Church  abroad ;  3, 
an  unwillingness  to  oppose  Calvin  in  a  matter 
involving  his  very  existence. — More  worthy  of 
praise  were  hia  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  English 
exiles  in  the  reign  of  the  bloody  Mary,  and  those 
of  Locarno,  for  whom  he  procured  asylums  in 
Yarions  Swiss  cities,  and  even  provided  for  a 
number  of  them  in  his  own  family. — An  un- 
happy quarrel  at  this  time  divided  Berne  and 
Geneva.  Calvin  having,  with  an  iron  firmness, 
tesisted  the  libertine  party  at  Oen.,  and  secured 
for  tbe  clergy  the  right  of  excommunication, 
wished  the  same  principles  to  be  adopted  in  the 
Other  Cantons,  at  which  Berne  especially  took 
^reat  offence.  B.  succeeded  in  healing  the  divi- 
sion. About  the  same  time  he  procured  an  em- 
bassy to  be  sent  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  in  be- 
half of  the  Protestants  of  Savny  and  Piedmont. 
From  this  time  Peter  Martyr  Vermilius,  Prof,  of 
Theol.  at  Zdrich,  and  a  rigid  predestinarian, 
exercised  a  decided  influence  on  B.'s  doctrinal 
position.  That  B.  was  more  rigid  on  election 
than  formerly,  appears  from  his  course  in  the 
•o-called  "Strasibtirg  dispute,"  in  which  Zan- 
ehins.  Reformed  professor,  asserted  that  the 
verteeerantia  regenitorum-was  a  gratia  inamissi- 
hilts,  which  was  denied  by  the  ultra-Lutheran 
preacher,  Marbach.  B.  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Zanchius,  but  made  man  alone  respon- 
tfble  for  tbe  existence  of  sin.  Once  more,  too, 
B. defended  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  theSupper, 
against  tbe  abiquitarian  lirern.  The  work  ofthe 
latter, "  de  personali  anione  d.  not.  in  Ch.  et  ase. 
Ckr,  in  coetum,  etc.,  B.  answered  with  bis  "  tract. 
9eri.  Dom.  Jok.  14 : 2,"  in  which  he  contends  for 
the  reality  of  Christ's  human  nature,  against  a 
abiqoitarian  etherialiiation  of  it.  The  enormous 
labors  of  B.  culminated  in  the  Second  Beloetie 
Con^euioa,  AworV  distineuished  for  perspicuity, 
precision,  force,  and  mildness,  and  the  most 
tomplete  and  mature  vork  of  his  life.  In  its  oon- 
troversial  portions  it  opposes  the  increasing  ubi- 
onitarianism  of  Lutheranism  in  Germany,  but 
U,  at  tbe  same  time,  a  union  symbol  to  reconcile 
differences  both  in  the  Swiss  churches,  and 
those  of  the  German  Melanchthonian  and  the 
Swiss  Calvinistio  types.  It  received  public 
ta&otitj  in  1566.    The  powerful  eonatitation 


of  B.  now  began  to  fail.  As  anther  h«  appeared' 
less  frequently  (in  1567  be  pnblished  bis  Homil. 
on  Is.],  bnt  still  took  much  interest  in  his  perse* 
cnted  brethren  in  France,  and  wrote  to  this  end 
to  the  synod  of  Rochelle  (1571).  In  1572  also 
his  influence  was  felt  in  tbe  synod  of  Nismes. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  gave  rise  to 
his  tract,  "  de  persecutione."  One  of  bis  last 
works  was  his  "  resp.  ad  smt.praec.  acctts.  cap.," 
a  last  effort  to  defend  the  Swiss  doctrine  of  tba 
Supper.  Late  in  1574  he  took  very  sick,  but  re> 
covered  sufficiently  to  attend  again  to  his  duties, 
and  to  write  several  tracts  against  Brenz.  In 
May,  1577,  and  several  months  after,  he  suffered 
excruciating  pains  from  calculus  with  great 
patience.  He  died  Sept.  17tb,  repeating  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  51st, 
loth,  and  42d  Psalms.  B.  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Reformation. 
Though  Zwingli  founded  the  church  of  ZCkricb, 
B.  maintained  and  firmly  established  it  amid 
serious  troubles.  Though  distinguished  as 
preacher  and  author,  bis  special  work  was 
church  government ;  he  it  the  type  of  a  reformed 
antistes.  His  domestic  government  also  was  ad> 
mirable.  As  author  he  possessed  a  clear,  vigor- 
ous, and  natural  style,  as  appears  from  his 
Seformutionsgeschiehte.  His  life  is  given  in 
part  in  his  diarium. — See  Josias  Simmler;  de 
tit.  et.  ob.  Bulling.;  H.  R.  Ziegler,  Zwingl.  u, 
Bui.  Lebensbeschr.  1719 ;  Sal.  Hess,  Lebens- 
eesch.  J.  H.  Bui.,  Ant.  der  K.  zu  Zilrich ;  JFranz, 
Merkw.  ZUge  aus  dem  Leb.  H.  Bol.,  1828;  J7u>t- 
deshagen,  die  Confl.  des  Zwinglian.  etc.  Bok- 
rich,  Oesch.  der  Ref.  im  Elsosz ;  A.  Schweizer, 
die  prot.  Centr.-dogm.  in  ihrer  Entw.  innerh. 
der  Kef.  K. ;  Adami  vit.  erudit. 

Dk.  Schbkkbl. — Beinecke. 
Bimyail,  John,  was  probably  b.  in  1628,  at 
Elstow  near  Bedford,  the  child  of  poor  but  pious 
parents.  After  learning  the  trade  of  his  father, 
a  tinker,  he  entered  the  Parliamentary  army 
and  fought  against  Charles  I.  The  hand  of 
God  was  with  him.  He  was  to  stand  sentind 
at  Leicester,  hat  yielded  the  post  to  another 
soldier  who  was  soon  after  killed  by  a  shot 
through  the  head.  From  early  youth  he  was 
given  to  lying,  cursing  and  blasphemy.'  He 
and  his  first  wife  were  so  poor  that  they  bad  not 
a  dish  or  spoon  in  the  nouse.  All  that  she 
brought  him  was  two  old  books,  and  a  memory 
stored  with  Scripture  incidents:  "Tbe  Plain 
Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,"  and  "  The  Practice  of 
Piety."  These,  with  the  reproofs  of  good  people, 
and  some  alirming  dreams  aroused  him  from 
bis  spiritual  death ;  and  a  sermon  on  Cant.  4 : 1, 


'  "Some  have  too  readily  taken  for  granted  tbat  B. 
wu  in  all  reapeets  a  reprobate ;  and  othen  (ohiefly  On 
Soatbey)  have  labored  to  tbow  tbat  there  wu  little  la 
the  lad  to  cenenre,  eave  tbe  righteou  overmuch.  Ibt 
truth  is  that  cooeidering  his  rank  io  life,  his  oondaot 
was  not  flagitious;  for  be  never  was  a  drunkard,  a 
libertine,  or  a  lover  of  saogniniry  sports ;  and  the  pro> 
fknity,  Sabbath-broakiag,  and  heart-atheism  whioh 
afterwards  prayed  upon  his  oonselesoe,  are  unhappily 
too  ft'equent  to  make  their  peipetntor  eonspiouoofc 
Tbe  thing  which  gave  B.  any  notoriety  in  youth . . .  .' 
wu  thseneigy  which  he  pntinto  all  his  doings.  He  had 
a  leai  for  play  and  mischief,  which  were  the  pervert* 
manifestations  of  a  foroeftal  character." — £</*  o/B.ig 
Bit,  J»me»  BamilUm,  Londoit,* 
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M  tbe  wanderer  into  the  arms  of  Cfarist.  Bnt 
vbat  deDomination  sboald  be  join  T  Joet  then 
the  Oburcb  of  England  was  in  a  state  of  terrible 
•ommotion.  Secret  and  open  Romanism,  tbe 
High  Cbaroh,  and  tbe  Dissenters  were  arrayed 
Mainst  each  other.  Banyan  tamed  to  tbe  persaa- 
non  in  which  there  seemed  to  bim  to  be  tbe  moot 
Obristian  life ;  he  joined  tbe  Baptists  in  1655. 
By  diligently  reading  tbe  Scriptures,  and  by 
growing  experience,  be  aoqaired  a  clearer  know- 
Kdce  of  the  doctrines  and  plan  of  salvation  ;  and 
$B  bis  bretbien  discovered  in  bim  great  tact  for 
popular  speaking  they  urged  him  to  improve  his 
taient.  He  became  a  preacher,  and  met  with 
incredible  success.  IIis  earnest  einoerity,  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  Bible,  and  of  human 
nature,  and  bis  fertility  in  a  bealtby  allegorical 
Biode  of  illustration,  opened  tbe  hearts  of  the 
Biasees  for  him.  Charles  II.  onoe  asked  Dr. 
Owen,  who  sometimes  went  to  bear  Banyan,  how 
lie  could  find  pleasure  in  the  tinker's  nonsense. 
Owen  replied:  "I  would  gladly  exchanj^  all 
my  learning  for  that  tinker's  gift  of  preaching." 
Kext  to  Howe  and  Baxter  he  was  the  most  influ- 
ential man  among  the  Dissenters.  Hence  Charles 
II.  bitterly  hated  him.  He  was  compelled  to 
disguise  himself  as  a  carter,  whip  in  band,  when 
lie  appeared  in  tbe  conerogation.  In  1660  he 
utM  cast  into  prison,  and  remained  there  twelve 
«nd  a  half  years.  He  might  have  obtained  bis 
Ubertv  by  promising  not  to  preach,  but  never 
would  viela.  In  1672  Barlow,  B.  of  Lincoln, 
released  him.  He  renewed  bis  labors  as  a 
preacher  amid  fresh  persecutions,  until  the  Act 
of  Indulgence  of  Jomes  II.  (March  18,  1687), 
after  which  he  pursued  his  calling  without 
molestation.  His  congregation  now  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers.  Thousands  crowded  to 
bear  him.  In  Bedford,  where  be  usually  stayed, 
a  meeting-house  was  built  for  him,  tbe  money 
for  it  flowed  in  freely.  Even  James  II.,  desirous 
of  gaining  the  Dissenters  to  his  side  against  the 
High  Cburch,  condescended  to  bold  out  great 
inducements  to  the  tinker.  But  though  B.  hod 
suffered  much  from  the  Establishment  under 
Charles  II.,  he  was  far  too  much  of  an  evange- 
Uoal  Christian  to  accept  of  those  offers.  Bighte- 
onsness  through  grace  was  too  dear  to  him.  He 
bimself  said  wat  when  he  preached  upon  it,  it 
•eemed  to  him  as  though  an  angel  stooa  behind 
encouraging  him.  Thus  he  held  his  place  until 
bis  death.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  journey  to 
Berkshire,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling a  young  nobleman  with  his  father.  He 
tuoeeedea,  but  on  his  way  back  was  canght  in 
a  heavy  rain.  From  this  he  contracted  a  violent 
fever  which  terminated  in  his  death  on  Au^t 
81, 1688.  During  his  last  illness  he  exercised 
unshaken  and  joyful  faith  in  Ood.  But  thon^h 
be  has  long  since  gone  to  his  rest,  his  works  still 
preach.  The  most  celebrated  is :  "  The  Pilgrim's 
t'rogTess,"  which  he  wrote  in  prison.  The  lau- 
Kua^e  is  antique,  harsh,  and  faulty.  Nevertbe- 
asss  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  ascetic  works  which 
tbe  Ev.  Church  has  produced.  It  is  a  grand 
allegory,  everything  pertaining  to  tbe  Christian's 
experience,  from  the  beginning  to  tbe  end  of 
nia  journey,  being  represented  in  most  impressive 

grsonifications.    AU  classes  of  Christians  have 
sir  representatives     The  work  exhibits  pro- 


found psychological  knowledge.  Bat,  what  is 
most  surprising,  the  allegory,  tboogh  muotsined 
through  both  parts  of  the  work,  does  not  lost 
its  attractiveness,  nor  weary  the  reader.  Tbt 
whole  story  is  told  so  tratbfully,  that  it  csrriet 
the  mind  volantarily  with  it  to  the  end.  For  a 
long  time  Banyan's  writings  were  read  chiefly 
b^  poor  people ;  subsequently  all  classes  appre- 
ciated them.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  hat  btea 
translated  into  almost  all  European  hmtpiagea. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  alone  four  Oermaa 
translations  have  appeared.  Host  of  then, 
however,  contain  only  the  first  part.  A  cod- 
plete  translation  of  both  parts  appeared  in  Leipa, 
1853.  {Biogr.  Brit.;  Introductory  sketches  to 
different  ed.  of  his  works ;  Maeavlay,  Ilist  «t 
Engl.,  c.  VII.),  Dr.  F«.  Ahlpild.» 

BnrgnndiMlS — were  a  Germanic  tribe,  »• 
lated  to  tbe  Vandals  and  Ooths,  and  dwelt,  ia 
the  earliest  times,  between  the  Oder  and  tht 
Vistula,  west  of  tbe  Ooths.  According  to  Amn. 
Marcell.  they  had  priests ;  the  high  print 
[Sinitttu)  could  not  be  deposed  or  seized,  whikt 
their  king  {Hendimu)  was  usually  detbrooed  if 
be  was  defeated  in  battle,  or  if  the  harvest  fsilei 
Sidonitts  deecribes  them  as  being  very  tall,  wiA 
barbarous  visages,  and  of  great  voracity— de> 
lighting  in  onions  and  garlic,  and  greasing  theii 
hair  with  rancid  butter.      "        •  ■■  - 


;id  butter.  Socrates  says  tboT 
were  unwarlike,  and  preferred  working  in  wooi 

B  them  boastful,  and  thinki  they 
should  be  called  Ourgulionu.    Bat  Liodprasa 


supposed  the  B.  of  tbe  10th  cent  were  descended 
from  tbe  ancient  Allobrogi ;  Socrates  in  Con- 
stantinople could  know  but  little  of  tbe  B.  oi 
the  Rhine ;  and  although  Sidonins  report!  the 
evidence  of  his  nose,  ears  and  eyes,  so  polished 
a  Roman  could  hardly  judge  fairly  in  rereieooc 
to  the  rude  swarms  which  overran  Gaol,  and 
defaced  the  grandeur  of  the  etemid  dty.  Wt 
may  get  nearer  the  truth  by  following  the  his- 
tory of  the  B.  themselves.  Zosirans  sap  tb«r 
left  their  N.  Eastern  home  about  27&-«0,  and 
invaded  Gaul,  with  tbe  Franks  and  Tandali, 
under  Probas ;  but  they  were  then,  as  aftenrardi 
under  Maximian,  repulsed.  It  has  been  doobled 
whether  the  tribes  which  appeared  on  tbe  lower 
Danube  in  the  IV.  cent,  were  our  B.,  or  of  Sc^ 
tbian  or  Hunnish  origin.  But  it  is  certun  that 
the  B.  had  setUed  on  the  upper  Main  about  3i(^ 
and  had  the  Alemanni  for  their  S.  Westers 
neighbors,  with  whom  they  often  quarrelled  about 
boundary  lines  and  salt  springs.  At  that  tiiM 
they  also  assisted  the  Romans  in  guarding  tbt 
Lime*  Rom.,  in  the  fortresses  (Burgs)  which 
they  built  and  occupied.  Henoe  Annniaonl 
Marc,  assigns  to  them  a  Roman  origin ;  Orosia 
derives  their  name  from  those  fortresses ;  sod 
Liudprand,  erroneously  enough,  from  their  as- 
sumed expulsion  from  tbe  fortresses  Barg^bne^ 
(t.  «.  without  Burgs).  'Their  intercoarss  with 
the  Romans  must  have  brought  them  into  coo- 
tact  vrith  Christianity ;  hence  we  suppose  thCT 
then,  already ,  became  favorably  disposed  towardi 
it  In  373,  Valentinian  L  asked  them  to  sacooor 
him  from  tbe  growing  power  of  tbe  Alemstnii; 
but,  on  seeing  their  nosta  descend  tbe  Kat», 
declined  their  aid  and  besought  them  to  retora 
home.  Bat  they  pressed  onward,  80,000  wa^ 
rion,  and  took  poesesaion  of  tbe  BUae  eooatiyi 
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Wween   the  Main   and   Neckar,  which   the 
Alemanni  had  left.    This  is  the  only  occasion 
upon  which  Orosius  mentions  them.      When 
Snlieo,  in  406,  summoned  the  Legions  from  the 
Bbine  to  protect  Italy  acainst  the  Visif^oths,  the 
Taodals,  Sueri,  and  Alani  crossed  the  river. 
The  Bargandiana  did  the  same,  and  probably 
with  the  consent  of  Honorins,  took  possession 
of  Qermania  prima,  which  extended  from  May- 
race  to  Straasburg.   In  412  their  king,  Quntikar, 
with  Goar,  king  of  the  Alani,  assisted  Jovinus 
at  Hayence.    The  Niebelungen  also  locate  them 
in  that  region  and  call  Worms  the  royal  resi- 
dence.   Soion  after  their  settlement  there  they 
were  formally  admitted  into  the  Church  as  the 
chief  of  the  Gallio-Roman  Catholic  people  of 
that  country.    Orosius  relates  [hist.  adv.  pagan., 
L  VII.,  c.  32,  ed.  Haverkamp,  549,  &c.)  that  they 
became  Christians  shortly  before  the  writing  of 
his  book  (417).    Orosius  lays  stress  upon  their 
embracing  the  Catholic  faith,  because  all  the 
other  Germanic  tribes  were  Arian.      Socrates 
nlates  {Hitt.  eccl.  1,  VII.,  o.  30),  that  the  B. 
were  led  to  embrace  Christianity  in  430,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Huns 
through  the  intercessions  of  Bishop  Severus  of 
Triers.  But  they  had  left  the  right  banks  of  the 
Bhine  long  berore  430;  according  to  Orosius 
they  became  Christians  in  417  ;  and  in  the  third 
place  we  have  no  account  of  their  conquering 
the  Hans:    The  whole  account,  therefore,  seems 
ftbuloo;.    The  probability  is,  that  after  being 
duly  instructed,  a  Gallic  bishop  enjoined  a  seven 
days'  fast  and  then  received    them  into   the 
Cborch  and  organized  them    ecclesiastically. 
Theymay  indeed  have  observed  another  general 
fast  after  their  disasters  in  435-6,  when  they 
were  routed   and  almost  annihilated,  first  by 
Aedus  and  then  by  the  Huns,  the  entire  family 
of  their  king,  Quntikar,  having  been  destroyed. 
After  this  (442-31  Valentinian  III.  may  nave 
allowed  the  small  remnant  of  them  to  settle 
•long  the  upper  Rhone,  where  they  seem  to 
have  received  recruits  from  their  relatives,  the 
Visigoths,  and  even  to  have  obtained  a  king 
from  them  of  the  family  of  Athanarich.    They 
now  spread  eastward  and  N.  E.  as  far  as  the 
Reuss  and  the  Aar  (not  to  the  Rhine),  and  N.  W. 
beyond  the  Jura  into  the  country  of  the  Sadne, 
and  then  along  the  Rhone  and  Alps  towards 
Provenee.    The  Burgundians  held  this  kingdom 
nearly  100  years.    At  first  Quodiach  and  Chil- 
pericb  reigned  over  them,  and  were  allied  with 
the  Emperors  of  Rome  as  Magistri  militum.  But 
subsequent  kiuN  interfered  with  the  affairs  of 
Rome,  and  in  4/2-3  Oundobald  made  Glycerins 
emperor.     But  the  Roman  Empire  soon  went 
down,  and  Qandobald  boldly  aimed  at  obtaining 
the  sole  sovereignty.      Repulsed  by  his  brothers 
Qodemar  and  Chilpericb,  aided  by  the  Alemanni, 
he  suddenly  returned,  routed  his  enemies  at 
Vienne,  slew  Chilperich  with  his  wife  and  sons, 
and  let  Godcmar  p«rish  in  prison.    Chilpericb's 
second  dauchter,  Chlotilda,  was  desired  in  mar- 
riage by  CbTodwig,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  Qun- 
dobald  could  not  refuse  her  (493),  although  he 
knew  that  Chlodwig  thus  sought  an  occasion  of 
war  with  bioi.    Chlotilda  hastened  the  contest. 
Gandobold's  brother  Godegisel  having  betrayed 
bim  (500),  be  was  eompellod  to  abandon  Avignon ; 


but,  on  pledging  a  tribute,  again  received  hU 
kingdom,  then  punished  Godegisel,  refused  ttt 
pay  the  tribute,  and  reigned  sole  monarch,  fearsd 
and  unmolested  until  his  death.  He  introduced 
a  new  code  of  laws  (Gombeiies)  among  bia 
people,  and  proved  a  wise  and  glorious  kin^ 
He  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  advocate  m 
orthodox  Catholicism  among  the  B.,  many  of 
whom,  about  450-70,  had  become  Arians.  Th« 
heresy  had  spread  among  them  from  the  Visi* 
goths.  Cblotilde,  who  was  a  fanatical  adherent 
of  Catholicism,  endeavored  to  make  this  aa 
occasion  of  inciting  the  Franks  and  Gauls  to 
avenge  the  mnrderof  her  father  by  subjugatina 
the  B.  This  led  Gandobald  to  defend  himself 
and  people  against  the  accusation.  Indeed  b* 
entered  earnestly,  though  dispassionately,  into 
the  subject  He  gladly  corresponded  with  tb« 
bishops,  and  sought  theological  instruction  from 
B.  Avitus,  of  Vienne.  From  the  oorrespondenet 
we  learn  that  Photinianism  had  insinuated  i^^g\t 
with  the  Arianism  of  the  B.  But  the  religious 
conference  held  in  499,  at  Gundobald's  request 
between  the  Catholic  and  Arian  clergy,  leaves 
a  favorable  impression  in  reference  to  the  B.^ 
although  Gundobald  remained  an  Arian  until 
his  death  in  516.  Two  sons  survived  him, 
Sigmund  and  Godemar ;  but  he  appointed  Sift- 
mund  his  successor.  Sigmund  held  the  Cathoha 
faith  ;  probably  he  had  been  converted  by  B. 
Avitus.  In  517  be  convoked  a  council  of^the 
kingdom  at  Epaon,  and  established  Catholicism 
among  his  people.  But  as  it  iras  thought  po8» 
sible  that  an  Arian  might  succeed  him  (Oodemac 
never  havi  g  renounced  Arianism),  S.  did  not 
use  Arian  churches  for  the  new  worship. — S. 
had  his  second  son,  Siegreich,  executed,  at  tho 
instigation  of  his  second  wife.  In  atonement 
for  this  deed  he  became  the  second  founder  of 
St.  Moritz  Monastery  and  did  penance  there. 
In  523  the  Frankish  kings  Chlndomir,Childebert, 
and  Clotaire  invaded  Burgundy.  Sigmund  was 
captured,  and  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
murdered  at  Orleans  (524),  and  cast  into  a  well. 
He  was  afterwards  canoniied.  His  brother,  Go> 
demar  II.,  avenged  his  death  in  the  same  yewr, 
having  discomfited  Chlodomir  in  a  second  in*- 
vasion.  After  that  he  reigned  ten  years.  Finally, 
however,  the  Burgundians  had  to  yield  (534)  to 
the  higher  destiny  of  the  Franks.  They  retained 
their  peculiar  customs  and  laws,  but  we  hear  no 
more  of  their  Arianism.  (See  ScaoprLiK,  Cbm.' 
ment.  hist,  et  crit.,  Basil,  1741,  4to.,  209-62; 
RiTTBERQ,  K.-gesch.  DeutschL,  I.,  253-7). 

Albrbcrt  VoeiL.* 
Bnrial,  among  the  JSis&reiM.— Aooording  to 
universal  custom  the  Hebrews  kissed  the  oorpea 
of  a  recently  deceased  relative,  and  pressed  ths 
eyes  shut  (Gen.  46:4;  50:1);  the  body  waa 
then  washed  (Acts  9:37)  and  wrapped  in  a 
cloth  (Matth.  27 :  59)  or  in  bands  (John  11 :  44), 
between  which  fragrant  spicles  (myrrh,  aloes, 
&c.)  were  placed  (John  19 :  39,  &c.).  Embalm- 
ing, in  Egyptian  style,  occurred  only  exception- 
ally (Gen.  50:2,  &c.,  26).  The  corpses  of 
princes  were  enveloped  in  a  vast  quantity  of 
spices  and  ointments;  some  were  burnt  aa. 
incense  at  their  burial ;  tbev  were  aUo  arrayed 
in  splendid  robes  and  placed  upon  a  costly  bier 
(2  Chron.  16 :  14 ;  21 :  19 ;  Jer.  34 :  5 ;  Jot.  Antt. 
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17,  8,  3;  B.  Jitd.  1,  33,  9).  As,  according  t© 
Knmb.  19: 11,  &c.,  whatever  touched  a  corpse 
became  unclean,  it  was  usual  to  bury  the  dead 
ks  soon  as  possible,  mostly  on  the  same  day  of 
their  death ;  this  was,  moreover,  advisable  in 
trsrm  climates,  although  in  earlier  times  it  was 
aot  always  done  (Oen.  23 : 2,  Ac.).  The  corpse 
Vas  placed  in  a  coffin,  which  was  sometimes  open, 
earned  out  npon  a  bier  attended  by  relatives 
and  friends  (Luke  7 :  14 ;  2  Sam.  3 :  31 ;  Oen.  25  : 
9 ;  Judges  16 :  31 ;  Tobit  14 :  13  ;  Mark  6 :  29). 
tn  the  boose,  and  on  the  way  to  the  grave, 
funeral  dirges  were  sung  to  corresponding 
instmmentid  music ;  sometimes  mourning  women 
were  employed  (Matth.  9 :  23  ;  Mark  5 :  38 ;  Jer. 
9: 17).  In  later  times  expensive  festivities  fol- 
lowed the  burial  (Jos.  B.  J.  2,  1,  1 ;  Tob.4: 17.) 
In  Jer.  16 :  5 ;  Ezek.  24 :  17,  24;  2  Sam.  3: 25 ; 
Hos.  9  : 4,  no  feast  is  meant;  (comp.  IIitzio  on 
those  passages).  Many  nations  kept  seven  days 
of  mourning  (Movers,  Phoen.  I.,  200  ;  Gen.  50: 
10  {  1  Sam.  31 :  13  ;  Jos.  1. 1) ;  in  extraordinary 
oases  thirty  (Gen.  50 :  3  ;  Numb.  20 :  29  ;  Deut 
84 :  8 ;  21 :  13),  during  which  they  fasted,  wore 
gackcloth,  covered  themselves  with  dust  and 
ashes,  shaved  their  beards,  &o.  (Ezek.  24 :  17, 
Jbc.;  Am.  8:10;  2  Sam.  19:4;  13:31.  Ac.); 
bat  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  cat  their  flesh 

SLev.  19:28;  Deut.  14:1.  — Comp.  Ewald, 
Llterth.  d.  Y.  Isr.,  225).  Among  the  Hebrews 
the  corpse  was  always  buried  (Gen.  23  :  19  ;  Acts 
9:6);  burning  was  associated  with  an  infamous 
death  (Lev.  20 :  14,  4c.)  or  occurred  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  as  in  a  pestilence  or  war, 
when  the  number  of  the  dead  was  too  great  for 
regular  interment  (Am.  6 :  10 ;  '1  Sam.  31 :  12. 
6omp.  Tacitvs,  Eitt.  5,5).  Nothing  was  thought 
more  horrible  or  infamous  than  —  in  war,  and 
from  hatred  of  the  enemy  —  to  leave  the  dead 
nnburied  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  birds  (1 
Kings  13  :  22  ;  14  :  11 ;  Jer.  16 :  f;  Eiek.29 :  5 ;  2 
Sam.  21 :  10,  &xi.).  Hence  it  was  thought  an 
■ct  of  peculiar  affection  to  bury  the  corpse  of 
a  friend  JTob.  1 :  20,  Ac).  Criminals  executed 
were  bnned  before  sunset  (Josh.  8 ;  29 ;  10 :  27 ; 
Matth.  27  :  58.  Cfr.  Jos.  B.  J.  4,  5,  2). 
■  The  places  of  burial  were  usually  ouiside  of 
the  cities  or  villages  (Luke  7 :  12 ;  John  Tl :  30), 
esoepting  in  the  oases  of  kings  and  prophets  (1 
Sam.  28 :  3  ;  25  : 1).  Graves  were  either  natural 
or  artificial  (Is.  22 :  16 ;  Lake  23  :  53),  caves  in 
jnroves  or  gardens  (Gen.  23 :  17 ;  2  Kings  21 :  18, 
26 ;  John  19 :  41 ;  in  1  Kings  2 :  34,  the  grave  was 
i>  the  garden  of  Joab's  house),  which  were  en- 
larged as  necessity  required.  Sometimes  the 
craves  were  dug  perpendicularly,  sometimes 
Jboricontally,  and  then  closed  with  doors  or  with 
a  large  stone  (Luke  11 :  44  ;  Matth.  27  :  60 ;  John 
11 :  38).  A  horisontal  passage  terminated  in 
the  burial  chamber  with  side  diambers  on  each 
side,  which  sometimes  connected  with  each 
other.  In  the  walls  of  these  side  chambers 
niches  were  out,  6-7  ft.  deep,  in  which  the  corpses 
were  laid  or  stood.  Not  only  kings,  but  all  who 
could  afford  it,  had  their  family  vaults  (Gen. 
23  :  20,  Ac),  and  it  was  thought  a  sad  fate  not 
to  be  buried  in  these  {2  Sam.  19 :  37 ;  1  Kin^s  13  : 
S2).  Hence  those  woo  died  abroad  were,  if  pos- 
aible,  brought  back,  at  least  to  be  buried  in  their 
Bative  land  (Qen.  47  :  29;  2  Maoo.  5 :  lOJ.   For 


the  poor  and  strangers  common  eemeteries  wste; 
in  the  course  of  time,  provided  (Jer.  26 :  23 ;  2 
Kings  23 : 6 ;  Matth.  27 :  7).  Occnsionally  tbe 
grave  was  adorned  with  a  monuroent(6en.3o :  20; 
2  Sam.  18  :  18 ;  1  Mace.  13  :  27.  Ac).  The  graves 
of  those  who  died  in  ignominy  were  ooTend 
with  a  pile  of  stones  (Josh.  7  :  26 ;  8 :  29 ;  Eta- 
joth  5,  6).  In  the  period,  following  the  exile, 
those  graves  which  could  not  be  easily  seen  at 
a  distance  were  whitewashed  every  spring,  thai 
the  people  going  to  the  feasts  might  escape  de- 
filement ;  during  that  period  the  sepolekrea  of 
the  prophets  were  also  repaired  (Mttb.  23:27, 
29).  To  rifle  graves  was  always  thought  atro- 
cious barbarity  (Jos.  Antt.  7,  15,  3;  13,  8,4; 
16,  7,1;  B.J.  1,2,  5;  Ezek.  32 :  27 ;  Jer.  8 : 1). 
Sepulchres,  as  the  abodes  bf  demons  (Matth.  t: 
28)  were  also  used  for  superstitious  rites  (Is.  S: 
19  ;  65  :  4).  Old  sepulchres  ore  still  fonsd  in 
Palestine,  and  have  been  examined  by  moden 
tourists  (Eobinson,  I.,  236,  349-52, 241, 355, 4c.). 
Many  exist  near  Jerusalem,  along  the  declivities 
of  Mt.  Olivet,  in  the  valleys  of  Jeboshapb&t  tnd 
Ilinnom,  and  north  of  the  city,  where  the  w- 
called  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings  "  attract  attentioB 
(Jos.  Anit.  20,4,3;  B.  J.  5,%  2).  The  moat 
important,  however,  the  real  tombs  of  thekiogi, 
in  which  nine  were  placed  after  David  (2ChroD. 
16 :  14;  2  Kings  9  :  28 ;  23 :  30),  have  not  yet  been 
discovered.  According  to  the  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  Thenius  ("  d.  GrUber  d.  K.  v.  Juds," 
in  niffen's  ZeiUchr.  f.  d.  Hist.  Theol.,  1844)  they 
must  be  sought  in  the  "city  of  David"(lI^ino2: 
10;  11 :  43,  Ac.),  i.  e.  on  Zion  (2  Sam.  5 : 7 ;  1 
Kings  8: 1)  ;  and  tbeir  entrance  must  be  on  tbeS. 
east  declivity  of  Zion,  towards  the  Tyropoeon  (2 
Chron.  32 :  33).  Whenever  a  king  was  not  so- 
mitted  into  this  sepulchre,  or  preferred  bnriil 
elsewhere,  it  is  mentioned  (2  Chron.  21 :20,  Ac; 
2  Kings  21 :  18, 26).  As  a  special  mark  of  honor 
the  high-priest,  Jehoiada, was  buried  in  tbe  ronl 
tomb  (2  Chron.  24 :  16).  Comp.  Wimx,  B.  W. 
B.).  KUetschi.* 

Burial,  among  Christians. — The  belief  thst 
fellowship  in  the  Lord  extended  beyond  tbe 
limits  of  this  life  has  always  exerted  a  decided 
influence  upon  tbe  treatment  of  the  dead.  Tbe 
heathen  custom  of  burning  corpses  (J.  Gumi, 
in  d.  Abhandl.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wissensco.  m  6e^ 
lin,  a.  1849  (Berlin,  1851,  4to.),  pbilos.-bitt. 
Klasse,  191-274<  645-7)  was  condemned,  sod 
burial  universally  enjoined.  With  the  growth 
of  the  Church,  burying  became  so  common,  tbit 
Charlemagne  forbid  the  Saxons,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  burn  their  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  •■>■ 
joined  their  burial  in  graveyords,  and  not  ai 
(umulos  paganortim  ( Capit.  Padrebr.  a.  785,  c 
7,  22,  in  Pertz  Mon.  Germ.  HI.,  49.  Tbe  same 
was  required  of  the  Prussians  (Voiot,  Gesch. 
Pr.,  II.,  626).  The  place  of  burial  was,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  regulations,  outside  of  the  cities. 
(The  Twelve  Tables  (Tab.  X.  Fragm.  1, 10.  »e« 
DiRKSEN,  Uebersieht  d.  Versuche  z.  Hcrstellnnj! 
d.  Zwoir-Tafeln-Fragm.,  Leipz.,  1824,  8vo.),  and 
the  later  Roman  laws  (c.  12,  C.  Justin  dt  rdig. 
[III.,  44]  of  DiocLBT.  and  Maxw.,  290).  Bat 
there  were  frequent  exceptions  (see  preceding 
Art.).  Under  Christian  emperors  so  many 
sought  interment  in  the  churches  of  Apostle* 
and  martyrs,  that  it  had  to  be  prohibited  by 
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Ontiaiir  y»lent,  and  Tbeod.  (a.  386;  e.  2.  C. 
de  taemaneiis  eccl.  [L  2.],  and  e.  6,  O,  Thtod. 
it  tepulckr.  violatis,  {IV.,  17] ;  but  the  custom 
wts  subsequently  revived,  so  that  the  Church 
interfered  (Cone.  Bruearcnte,  I.  a.  563,  c.  18,  in 
Bkdns  Can.  aposlol.,  etc.,  II.,  35).  A  spot  in 
tiie  Church  was  allowed  for  "  episeopi  aut  ab- 
itUtt  aut    digni  presbyieri    vel  Jideles  laid" 

iConc  Xogunlin,  a.  813,  c.  52,  in  c.  18,  Can. 
lUl.,  q.  IL),  but  not  near  the  altar.  Others 
were  to  be  buried,  according  to  a  rei;ulation  of 
Theodalpb  of  Orleans  (Baluz.,  MUeell.,  VII., 
24),  repeated  in  can.  o,  Cone,  Nannetense,  a. 
895  (?),  in  c.  15,  Can.  XIII..  q.  !{.,  in  the  court 
of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church  (in  alrio), 
M  io  the  passages,  halls,  &o.  (in portico),  called 
paradite,  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  walls  {in  exe- 
^ii).  Such  places  were  preferred  to  the  yard 
of  the  cbarch  {area).  But  these  rules  were  not 
BtrictW  observed,  especially  as  family  vaults  in 
ehurcbes  became  more  common,  and  as  some 
eonvent-churches  obtained  speoinl  privileges  for 
the  burial  of  foreigners  (c.  1,  3, 10,  X.  de  sepultr. 
pll,  28],  c.  2.  e<2.  in  VI'.  [Ill,  12] ;  CUm.  2, 
nd.  (Ill,  7J).  Sub8e<)uent  enactments  wholly 
interdicted  interments  in  churches,  or  the  popu- 
lous parts  of  cities. — Burial  customs  have  varied 
with  times  and  places.  To  prevent  extravagant 
solemnities  and  expense  special  regulations 
were  enacted.  In  the  Romish  C.  the  corpse  is 
exhibited  in  the  house  oi  in  the  church  the 
oi^t  before  the  burial,  or  special  prayers  are 
said  for  the  departed  {vigils  of  the  dead),  con- 
nected with  an  absolution  and  a  mass  {offieium 
d^unctoTwm).  Sometime  afterwards,  on  the  3d, 
Ttb,  9tb,  30tb,  or  40th  day,  and  on  the  anniver- 
lary  of  the  death,  the  denies  and  mosses  for 
the  soul  are  performed.  The  Protestant  C.  abol- 
ished these  ceremonies,  and  substituted^  more 
tvangelical  rites. — The  corpse  is  buried  in  the 
Nurish,  ancestral,  or  private  graveyards  {e.  1, 5, 
0,  X.  de  sepuUris  [III,  28],  c.  3,  eod.  In  VI*. 
in,  121).  The  ground  must  be  consecrated 
)oeus  religiosus),  especially  near  places  where 
masses  are  frequently  celebrated  (o.  3,  6,  X.  de 
imiU.).  But  less  sacred  places  are  sometimes 
allowed  (EicnaoBN,  Oruncu.  d.  K.-recbts.).  The 
Xv.  Church  observes,  generally,  similar  rules. 
The  use  of  private  cemeteries  requires  a  special 
dispensaUon  of  the  proper  authorities.  (For 
Other  regulations  see  c.  5,  <2e  sepult.  in  VI*. ;  c. 

1,  de  s^iult.  in  VI.  Clem.  3.  in  jitu,  de  poenis 
[V,  8]).  The  jmrcAcue  of  a  burial-place  is  de- 
elwed  simony ;  but  voluntary  gifU  are  allowed 
(c  12, 13,  C'a».  XIII.,  o.  II.,  c.  13,  X.  de  sepuU., 
c.42,X.  dcnm.rv,  3]).  This  gave  rise  to  oer- 
ttin  fees  to  which  the  priest  of  the  deceased  was 
entitled,  even  if  the  latter  selected  another  place 
of  burial ;  bis  parish  also  can  claim  one-fourth 
of  the  donation  given  to  that  owning  the  groond 
•elected  (c.  1,  2, 4,  8,  9,  10,  X.  de  senuU.  Clan., 

2,  tod. ;  corop.  Cone.  Trid.  s.  XXV.,  c,  13,  de 
tif.). — The  Br.  Ch.  also  makes  certain  charges 
(lor  the  ground,  Ac.),  modified  by  the  extent  of 
the  aolepinities  (hence  stpuUura  solennis,  and 
aiiatM  toUn.).  Sometimes  sanitary  regulations 
nqnire  silent  burials. — Church-burial  is  gene- 
laUy  denied  to  those  who  are  not  Christians 
(e.  27,  28,  dist.  I.,  de  conteer.),  and,  in  the  Ro- 

C,  to  onbaptixed  ohildxen  of  Christian 


parents.  These  are  interred  in  ground  not  coii'-' 
secrated,  and  without  the  liturgical  service. 
The  Er.  C.  opposes  this  (Ricbtbr's  Sammlung, 
I.,  277,  Sus.).  By  Canon  Law  excommunicated 
persons  {vilandi,  non  iolerafi)  lose  the  right  of 
Christian  burial  (see  Ban) ;  likewise  suicides, 
and  such  as  fall  in  duels,  &c  (c.  12,  Can.  XXIIL, 
a.  V. ;  e.  1,  2,  X.  de  iomeamentis  [V.,  13] ;  Cone. 
Trid.  8.  XXV.,  c.  19,  de  re/.),  notorious  usurers 
(c.  3,  15,  X.  de  tisuris  [V.  19],  robbers,  incendia- 
ries, sacrilegists,  condemned  culprits,  apostates, 
schismatics,  heretics  (comp. ,/.  M.Jansen,  in  the 
Zeitsch.  f.  Philos.  u.  kathol.  Theol.  Ciiln,  1835, 
H.  XVI.,  100,  &c.).  Earlier  evangelical  regu- 
lations rested  on  canonical  authority,  but,  sub^ 
sequently,  mere  silent  burial  was  substituted, 
excepting  where  the  civil  law  orders  otherwise, 
as  a  punishment  for  criminals  (see  Du  Canob, 
ghssar.)  ;Nitzsch  (Pract.  Theol.,  I.,  299),  cor- 
rectly says :  "  Burial  as  a  humane  duty,  if  not 
provided  for  by  the  State,  or  the  fumily  of  the 
deceased,  devolves  upon  the  church,  even  in  the 
case  of  outcasts  (Acts  5  :  9, 10).  The  rendering 
of  religious  service  is  another  matter."  Cfr. 
ai.ecK,  ErIUuterung  d.  Pandekten,  XI..  386- 
459;  Pellicia,  de  chr.  eccl.  politia,  II.  {ed. 
Braun.  Coloniae,  1838)  diss.  V.  de  coemeterio 
&/>. ;  Cdr.  F.  Bbllkhann,  Qber  d.  Ultest.  obr. 
BegrUbnisst.,  u.  besonders  d.  Katakomben  en 
Neapel.,  &c.,  1838 ;  Auodsti,  Denkw.,  &c.,  IX., 
541,  Ac;  BiNTEaiM,  Denkw.,  VI.,  Tb.  III., 
362,  &o.  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Bnrnet,  OUbert,  a  celebrated  theologian, 
church  bistorian,  and  a  bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  was  b.  Sept.,  1643,  in  Edinburgh,  of  s 
respectable  family,  distinguished  by  its  zeal  for 
the  National  C.  of  Scotland.  His  father  was  a 
noted  jurist  and  attorney,  and  gave  his  talented 
son  an  excellent  education,  designing  him  for 
his  own  profession.  Gilbert  studied  jurispru- 
dence, but  followed  his  stronger  inclination  by 
devoting  himself  to  theology.  After  complete- 
ing  bis  theol.  course  be  might  easily  have 
secured  an  important  settlement,  as  the  Estab- 
lishment was  anxious,  in  that  period  of  ecclesias- 
tical agitation,  to  secure  the  services  of  able  ^ 
men.  But  B.  declined  all  its  offers  and  set  out 
upon  a  tour  through  England,  Holland  (1664) 
and  France,  meanwhile  cealously  prosecuting 
his  Btadies  with  the  most  distinguisoed  clergy- 
men of  those  countries.  The  renowned  Huga»- 
nots,  V.  Charenton,  Daill6  and  Morns,  beMime 
his  warm  friends.  On  his  return  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Saltonn,  whi<h,  however, 
he  exchanged,  in  1669,  for  a  theol.  chair  in 
Glasgow.  At  this  time  party  spirit  raged  in  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  the  strife  between  the 
Presbyterian  aiid  Episo^pal  clergy  was  at  its 
height.  B.  tried  in  vain,  by  his  voice  and  hie 
pen,  to  reconcile  the  parties.  The  Presbyterians 
were  enraged  at  him  for  using  the  Book  of  0. 
Prayer  and  commending  Episcopacy;  Episco- 
palians frowned  upon  him  because  he  condemned 
the  persecution  of  Non-conformists  and  plead 
for  toleration.  During  his  residence  in  Glasgow, 
Burnet  was  requested  by  the  Duchess  of  Uarail> 
ton  to  write  the  history  of  the  ministery  of  her 
father  and  uncle,  apon  which  ebe  had  a  vaet 
amount  of  material ;  this  first  brought  bin  ia 
oonneotion  with  the  Earl  of  Loudetdale,  whose 
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eoafidence  bs  soon  gained  to  sach  a  degree  that 
he  might  hare  obtained  the  highest  offioe  in 
Church  or  State.    Bnt  the  gloomy  cbaiaeter  of 
that  chief  advocate  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
Stuarts  repulsed  B.,  who  was  nnwillinic  to  serve 
the  policy  of  that  aspiring  house.    Henoe  B. 
declined  the  offer  of  a  Scottish  see.    Although 
the  author  of:  "A  VindicatioB  of  the  anthority, 
Ac,  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland"  ( 1672, ) 
in  which  he  defended  Episcopacy  and  the  royal 
prerogative,  against  Buchanan  and  the  Presby- 
terians, he  would  not  serve  any  party  which 
opposed  the  will  and  interests  of  the  people. 
Wnen  he  visited  London  (1673)  to  superintend 
the  printing  of  the  Hamilton  memoirs,  he  was 
treated  with  the  highest  respect,  and  Charles  II. 
spontaneously  appointed  him  a  rojal  chaplain. 
But  the  obvious  tendency  to  Romanism,  which  the 
higher  ranks  exhibited,  awakened  his  suspicions 
and  gradually  led  him  to  join  the  opposition 
party.    Of  this  change  he  gave  proof  in  1074, 
durinp;  the  sessions  of  the  Scottish  parliament, 
by  aniting  with  bis  patron,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
ton.ln  opposing  the  Stuart  measures ;  this  gave 
great  offence,  and  his  name  was  stmck  from  die  list 
of  royal  chaplains.  B.  had  noticed  that  the  Roman- 
ixing  party  held,  and  sought  to  spread,  the  most 
unfavorable  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Refor- 
mation.   He  therefore  resolved  to  write  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  those  views.   For  this  purpose 
he  resigned  his  professorship  in  Qlasgow,  and 
obtained  an  appointment  in  London  in  order  to 
be  nearer  to  the  sources  of  information.    After 
laborious  and  thorough  investigations,  in  which 
be  was  annoyed  by  all  sorts  of  intrigues,  he  was 
able  to  publish  the  first  vol.  in  1679,  the  year 
in  which  the  nation  was  agitated  by  reports  of 
popish  plots.    It  met  with  such  general  appro- 
bation that  both    Houses  of  Parliament  felt 
eoBstrained  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
aothor,  and  to  enoonrage  the  continuance  of  the 
vork.    In  less  than  two  years  the  second  vol. 
appeared,  extending  to  1559.    A  rich  collection 
01  doonmonta  is  appended  to  each  volume,  and 
enhanoes  the  value  of  the  work.    During  B.'s 
lifetime  four  ed.  fol.  appeared,  and  since  then  a 
fifth  in  six  vol.,  8vo.    B.  also    prepared  an 
abridged  ed.,  without  the  documents.  The  work 
vaa  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  English  and 
Vrench  proselytists.    They  wrote  several  replies, 
bvt  did  the  work  no  harm.    In  1714  6.  added  a 
supplementary  vol.,  with  all  the  additions  and 
improvements  he  had  found  occasion  to  make. 
The  displeasure  of  the  court  at  B.  was  increased 

Shis  siding  with  the  Whigs  upon  the  occasion 
the  Parliament's  ezdading  tiie  Duke  of  York 
(James  II.),  and  by  an  earnest  letter  to  Charles, 
censuring  his  misgovemment  and  vices.  When 
the  court,  therefore,  after  the  Rye-house  plot, 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  the  Whig  leivden 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  B.  was  exposed  to  peril, 
especially  as  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  inti- 
mate with  Lord  Russel,  and  even  had  aided  in 
preparing  his  last  speech.  B.  escaped  to  the 
eontinent  (1683),  ana,  on  James  II.  ascending 
the  throne  (1686)  made  a  toar  through  France, 
Switswland  and  Italy,  and  then  tw>k  up  his 
residence  in  Holland,  where  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  Mary  received  him  most  kindly, 
tad  where  he  b«wm«  the  soul  of  the  Prince's 


schemes  for  obtaining  the  English  throne.  lb 
effected  a  union  between  William  and  the  Whigs, 
and  either  wrote  or  revised  the  declarations 
which  the  Prince  issued  upon  his  landing  in 
England.  At  the  same  time  B.  exerted  ao  in- 
fluence by  his  accounts  -of  his  travels,  in  which 
he  portrayed  the  wretchedness  of  those  coantries 
in  which  popery  and  absolutism  prevailed.  No 
wonder  that  James  11.  cordially  hated  him,  had 
him  charged  with  treason,  and,  on  finding  it 
impossible  to  take  him,  declared  an  outlaw,  de< 
serving  assassination.  When  William  resolved 
to  go  to  England  Burnet  accompanied  him,  uidl 
contributed  essentially  to  the  success  of  ths 
enterprise.  His  voice  had  great  weight,  there- 
fore, in  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of 
things ;  his  principles  of  toleration  and  recoo* 
ciliation  were  adopted  by  the  new  government 
and  to  this  must  be  mainly  attributed  the  speedy 
restoration  of  peace.  No  previous  great  revolo- 
tion  had  been  attended  with  so  littie  persecntioa 
of  opponents,  as  that  which  overthrew  tfa« 
Stuarts.  The  Episcopal  C.  retained  its  prero- 
gatives, and  the  few  clergy  who  refused  taknC 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  were  treated  win 
moderation.  In  S<K>tland  the  Presbyterian  C. 
again  became  the  National  C. ;  and  tbraiighoiit 
Dissenters  and  Romanists  were  protected.  Ba^ 
net  never  used  his  influence  for  his  own  aggruh 
dizement ;  the  see  of  Salisbury  was  spontane- 
onsly  given  to  him  by  the  king.  In  that  see  B. 
continued  until  bis  death,  on  March  17, 1715. 
To  the  last  he  contended,  with  conrai^  audi 
consistency,  for  the  great  and  noble  principle  of 
toleration.  HemiehtserveasapattempreaelMr, 
pastor,  and  politician.  He  was  the  friend  of  th« 
oppressed,  a  helper  of  the  poor,  and  an  exemplsiy 
father.  Besides  the  works  named  be  wrote  a 
treatise  npon  the  XXXIX.  Art.,  many  sermons, 
and  **  A  hittory  o/kia  own  times." 

Dr.  G.  Wmi*.* 

Buxtfeld  Congregation. — The  Benedictine 
abbey  Bursfeld,  situated  on  the  Weser,  three  miles 
west  of  Gtittingen,  was  founded  in  1093,  by  Count 
HeniT  the  fat,  of  Northeim.  After  baring 
greatly  declined,  it  was  revived  during  1439-w 
bv  Abbot  John,  of  Minden,  and  Abbot  Jobs, 
ojf  Hagen.  The  latter,  after  his  connection  with 
John  Buscfa,  the  noted  reformer  of  monssteiiei, 
renounced  the  world,  and  united  Bursfeld  with 
the  monasteries  of  Bemhausen  at  Gottincen, 
Huisburg  at  Halberstadt,  St.  Peter  at  ErfarW 
and  Bergen  at  Ma^eburg,  into  one  congrega- 
tion, which  bound  itself  to  a  strict  observuct 
of  the  Benedictine  rule.  Before  John  of  Hagen'i 
death,  thirty-six  male  monasteries  and  a  number 
of  female  cloisters  had  joined  this  congregation. 
It  wins  confirmed  in  1440  by  the  Council  of 
Basel,  in  1449  by  the  Archb.  of  Mayenoe,  and 
by  Pius  II.,  and  greatly  flourished.  At  the 
Iteformation  it  again  declined.  After  the  petes 
of  Westphalia,  Bursfeld  was  placed  under  • 
Lntheran  abbot,  and  continues  thiif>  until  the 
present  time.  ni:R2oa.* 

Busenbanm,  Herman,  celebrated  as  a  Jesuit 
Casuist,b.  in  1600  at  Nottclen,Westph8li8,  taught 
theology  at  Cologne,  and  then  became  rector  of 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Hildesbeim  and  Miinster, 
and  confessor  of  B.  Bemhard  of  Gslen ;  he 
died  Jan.  31,  1C68.    He  wrote  an  important 
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work  on  Mraistrr :  MeduUa  ikeoL  mor<Uu,  to., 
vbioh  KMhed  finy  ed.,  and  excited  no  oppoei- 
tiio  in  th«  Romish  C.  until  P.  Lacroix  enlarfced  it 
by  comments,  to.,  to  two  vols.  fol.  (Lyons,  1729  ; 
C!o«g;Be,  1758).  The  Jesaitical  principles  oon- 
Mnin^  murder  (especially  regicide),  and  siiai- 
lar  things,  were  now  discovered  in  the  work. 
Thew  Tiews  seemed  the  more  daneerous,  as  an 
•ttaek  bad  been  made  about  that  time  upon  the 
life  of  Louis  XV.  The  .Parliament  took  the 
atatter  in  band  and  oondenined  the  book.  In 
Toulouse  it  was  burned  and  tbe  president  of 
the  Jesuit  college  was  held  responsible  for  its 
use  there.  They  denied  that  the  objeetional 
views  were  those  of  their  order,  whilst  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  P.  Zacharias,  defended  the  views.  lie 
also  was  condemned  by  the  Paris  Parliament. 
Thus  the  storm  was  gathered  which  broke  out 
against  the  Order  under  Choiseul.  And  yet 
Basenbaum  cannot  be  charged  with  having  ad- 
vocated tbe  reprehensible  principles,  or  be 
regarded  as  occupying  tbe  same  ghtnnd  with 
Suarex  or  Mariana.  Less  consistent  than  these, 
and  anxious  to  maintain  a  medium  view,  the 
noet  that  can  be  said  against  him  is  that  his 
Opinions  lay  open  to  pernicious  inferences,  such 
as  were  actually  drawn  out  of  them.  Uis  Lilium 
bUer  tpinas.  Sue.,  is  more  asoetie  in  its  character. 

C.  SCBWARTZ.* 

Battlar,  Eve  v.  and  the  BuUlar  rout.  Eve 
T.  Bnttlar,  b.  1670  at  Escbwege,  Hessia,  was  the 
only  child  of  aged  Lutheran  parents.  Her 
mother  was  fifty-two  years  old  when  she  was 
bom  ;  whence  Eve  said  she  was  bom  not  accord- 
ing to  nature,  but  after  the  Spirit,  superoaturally 
and  therefore  without  sin.  In  early  youth,  her 
Bother,  then  a  widow,  sent  her  to  the  court, 
where  she  was  brought  up  without  religions 
hstraction.  In  1687  she  was  married  to  the 
French  refagee,  De  Yesiaa,  a  dancing-master  at 
the  court  of  Eisenach,  with  whom  she  lived  ten 
Tears,  in  gaiety  and  worldly  pleasaras,  without 
bearing  children.  When  pietism,  with  its  merits 
ud  faults,  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
eent.  Eve  was  also  awakened  (1697),  mainly 
through  Rector  Yockerodt,  of  Ootha,  the  meet- 
ings in  whose  house  she  frequented  as  a  sister  in 
Christ.  She  now  renounced  her  past  manner  of 
lift,  assumed  plain  garments,  associated  with 
tbe  lowly,  and  soon  passed  from  strict  pietism 
to  extreme  separatism.  She  shunned  her  hus- 
band, and  refused  to  attend  public  worship. 
Tor  this  she  was  banished  from  tbe  court  and 
eoantry.  Sberetnraed  to  Escbwege,  where  Dr.  H. 
Horehlsee^r^-lwas  then  residing.  Herpersonal 
Attractions,  ana  the  halo  of  apparent  sanctity, 
drew  many  pietists  from  Ilessia  around  her. 
She  gathered  crowds  in  different  places  where 
the  held  meetings,  in  which  they  prayed  and 
sang  some  of  tbe  best  hymns  in  the  hymn  book 
of  Halle,  and  earnestly  proclaimed  the  near 
advent  of  tbe  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Revered  and 
flattered  by  so  many  pious  people,  the  attractive 
yonng  woman  (or  widow  as  she  now  began  to 
nffiai4  herself),  misled  ^  sinful  vanity,  united 
vnh  her  followers  of  difrarent.  persuasions  and 
Mn^ej^tions  in  establishing  a  new  and  distinct 
Chrutum  congregation,  callM  the  Chritlian  and 
FkUaddplnan  Society,  \n  Allendorf,  Hessia,  on 
Jan.  2,  1702,  of  which  the  vraa  tbe  bead. 


Kmilar  societies  —  perhaps  after  tbe  pattern  of 
the  Labadists  in  Hereford,  Altona  ana  Wiewert 
in  Friesland,  since  1670  —  had  been  founded  in 
England,  since  1698,  by  Jane  Leade  and  Dr.. 
Pordage,  and  rapidly  spread  from  thence  into 
Holland  and  West  Germany.  Their  secret  doc- 
trine was  the  near  approach  of  the  Millenium, 
and  therefore  the  necessity  of  quitting  Babel, 
the  corrupt  Cnurch,  and  the  rejection  of  mar- 
riage as  carnal  and  sinful  (see  Arnold,  Boehm, 
OicMd).  This  rejection  of  the  ntUnral  relation 
of  the  sexes,  and  denial  of  the  moral  and 
rdigiou*  significance  of  marriage,  led  in  this,  as 
in  other  similar  instances,  to  tbe  vilest  immor> 
alities.  Eve,  who  probably  bad  sustained 
improper  relations  to  Appenfeller  in  Eisenaeb 
already,  formed,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  six  new  spiritual  uttiona,  and  even  declared, 
that  whilst  tbe  ordinary  marriage  of  nnUllievers 
was  no  better  than  adultery,  carnal  intercourse, 
with  her,  as  pure  and  holy,  was  free  from  sin.  Hev 
followers  called  her  the  gate  of  Paradise ;  the  new 
Jerttaalem  ;the  Mother  of  ut  all ;  the  true  wisdom  ; 
the  Sophia,  descended  from  heaven;  the  second 
Eve ;  yea  the  Holy  Spirit  Ai>nM2/'(whose  original 
Hebrew  name  is  indeed  in  the  feminine  gender). 
In  accordance  with  a  pretended  revelation,  re> 
ceived  in  1698,  she  with  ber  countrymen,  Winter 
and  Appenfeller,  proclaimed  themselves  the 
terrestrial,  incarnate  Trinity.  With  these  Sa- 
tanic blasphemies  she  deceived  and  bewitched  all 
around  her,  living  in  unrestrained  licentionsnesa 
with  all  her  male  followers,  whilst  the  females 
were  forcibly  rendered  barren.  The  club, 
consisting  of  thirty  of  fortv  persons,  regarded 
itself  as  one  Christian  family,  each  one  gains 
by  their  first  name,  or  by  a  new  name  assigned 
by  Eve,  whilst  she  and  Winter  were  called 
Papa  and  Mamma,  and  were  obeyed  in  all  things, 
right  or  wrong.  All  were  bound  to  the  society 
by  blaupbemous  obligations  and  surrenders  of 
themselves  to  Eve,  as  well  as  by  a  strict  coid< 
njunity  of  goods.  Expelled  from  Allendorf  in 
SIX  weeks,  tbe  society  removed  to  Usingen,  and 
in  1703  to  Wittgenstein,  tbe  asylum  of  all  reli- 
gious  refugees.  The  separatists,  Iloohmann  and  ■ 
Punthiner  tried  in  vain  to  reclaim  Eve.  After 
settling,  in  1704,  on  the  estate  of  Count  Sasa- 
mannsb  nsen,  the  first  reports  of  her  abomina* 
tions  leaked  out.  They  were  especially  exposed 
by  the  pious  Prof  Dr.  Mieg,  of  Marburg,  and 
the  separatist  preacher  Diltfaey,  who  resided  in 
her  neighborhood.  But  the  fall  exposure  of 
them  was  made  bv  means  of  holes  secretly  made 
in  the  walls  of  we  house  which  Eve  and  her 
followers  occupied,  and  through  judicial  inter- 
ference. The  principal  members  of  the  elnb 
were  taken  from  Sassmannsbousen  to  Laasphe, 
imprisoned,  and  put  on  trial  for  blasphemy, 
adultery  and  incest.  But  tbe  prisoners  made 
the  jailors  drunk,  fled  through  Wetxiar,  (where 
they  had  a  faithful  advocate  in  the  celebrated 
jurist  Vergenius)  to  Cologne, where  Eve,  Winter, 
Appenfeller,  and  Ichtetslwasen,  with  the  rest, 
pro  forma,  joined  tbe  Romish  Church,  in  order 
to  screen  themselves  from  further  proseeution. 
Eve  was  even  regularly  married  to  Appenfeller  in 
Hallenberg  (Westphalia),  although  to  pacify 
Winter,  who  was  still  in  Cologne,  he  was  assured 
that  it  was  only  in  iq>pearanee,  oo  as  to  deoeiv* 
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A6  world.  The  party  now  went  to  L&de  nenr 
Pyrmont,  and  begun  their  old  (caadftla,  only 
more  ORutiously.  Dr.  Vergenius  was  a  welcome 
guest  among  them  here.  Winter  broaf;bt  a 
razor  from  Cologne,  and  introduced  the  future 
eovenant  sign  of  the  society :  shaving  off  the 
Iteard,  usually  worn  by  Anabaptists  and  Separa- 
tists, and  part  of  the  oair  from  the  beads  of  the 
women.  They  now  became  a  formal  house- 
church,  with  complete  regulations  for  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs,  each  member  receding 
■ome  office  from  Winter  (the  father)  and  Appen- 
feller  (the  son).  The  father's  kingdom  was  now 
ended  and  (Jan.  2,  1706)  that  of  the  son  began 
by  Appenfeller's  (also,  called  Leander)  solemn 
consecration.  Soon  after. Winter  was  made 
priest  and  bisTtop,  then  lobtershansen  was  con- 
secrated as  the  lamb  or  dove,  and  finally  Eve, 
richly  arrayed,  was  consecrated  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  those  three,  as  the  eternal  wis- 
dom, &c.,  whilst  Winter  addressed  her  in  the 
most  blasphemous  terms.  Thus  this  madness 
reached  its  acme.  Only  sixteen  days  after  this 
blasphemous  ceremony  (on  Feb.  22,  1706)  the 
whole  party,  of  twenty  persons,  was  arrested, 
taken  to  Dringenberg  Castle,  tried,  and  compel- 
led to  make  confession.  Winter,  as  the  founder 
aiid  leader  of  the  party,  was  pondemned  to  death, 
for  blasphemy,  &e.,  Leander,  lohtershausen  and 
Dve,  were  sentenced  to  be  scourged  and  banished. 
Winter's  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  for 
that  of  the  others,  and  they  had  theirs  partly 
remitted.  Eve  escaped  all  punishment  by 
flight,  and  again  joined  her  party  in  Wetzlar. 
Pr.  Yergenius  escaped  punishment  by  denying 
all  participation  in  the  blasphemous  ceremonies. 
Be  returned  to  Wetzlar  and  became  (1714)  ad- 
vocate of  the  imperial  chamber  and  a  friend  of 
the  pietists.  Leander  assumed  the  name  of  Dr. 
Brachfeld,  and  with  Eve  his  wife,  and  the  two 
women,  v.  Callenberg,  who  adhered  faithfully  to 
them,  settled  as  a  physician  in  Altona.  But  even 
here  Eve  could  notkeep  from  deceiving  the  people ; 
■he  announced  that  she  would  bear  the  new 
Messiah.  The  civil  authorities  consequently 
expelled  her.  The  society  then  divided,  a  part 
living  in  Kiel,  and  the  remainder  in  Altona. 
They  joined  the  Lutheran  C,  and  led  an  ex- 
ternally'honest  life.  It  is  not  certain  when 
Eve  died  in  Altona,  but  it  was  after  1717,  hon- 
ored and  respected.  The  exposure  of  this 
scandalous  fanaticism  has  been  used  by  the 
enemies  of  the  pietists  —  especially  by  the 
Swedish  theologian.  Dr.  J.  Fr.  Mayer — to  their 

general  reproach,  whilst  Francke  and  Thomasius 
ave  disclaimed  all  connection  of  pietism  with 
the  movement.  Gichtel,  Arnold,  and  Hocbmonn 
also  denounced  it.  A  suspicion  of  resemblance 
to  the  Buttlar  abomination  was  also  oast  upon 
the  communions  which  Count  Zinzendorf  founded 
in  Herrnhut  and  Ebersdorf,  especially  as  simi- 
lar titles  were  used.  But  the  suspicion  was 
apeedily  refuted,  especially  br  the  energetic  and 
irreproachable  piety  of  the  Brethren's  Church. 
(Sources:  Chr.  Ihomasivs,  YemUnft.  aber 
nicht  soheinheilige  Gedanken  u.  Erinner.  nber 
allerhand  gemiscbte  philoe.  u.  jnri'stisohe  H9,ndel 
III.,  208-624,  Halle,  1725 ;  E.  F.  Kxllbr,  d. 
Battl.  Rotte,&o.,  in  Niedner's  Ztsoh.  f.bist  Theol., 
184S  •  Max.  Gosbel,  Getob.  d.  Chr.  Lebens  in 


d.  rhein-westpbill.  ev.  Kircbe,  IL,  778-809^ 
Coblenz,  1852 ;  J.  J.  Held,  hist.  Bericht  v.  d. 
priltendirten  Prophezeifaangen,ifcc.,171l;  S.Vi. 
KiuFFT,  d.  Lebenslauf  eioer  gnten  Streiteria 
Jesu  Chrieti,  1763).  M.  Gozbzl.* 

Bnztorfil  /oAn,  was  descended  from  a  West- 
phalian  family,  and  b.  Deo.  25, 1564,  in  Cautn, 
where  bis  father  preached.  He  first  attended 
the  schools  in  Hamm  and  Dortmund.  Soon 
after  his  father's  death  he  went  to  Marbar^ 
then  to  Herbom,  where  he  become  intimate  wiS 
Piscaior,  his  teacher  in  Hebrew,  whom  he  sub- 
sequently assisted  in  the  improvement  of  Ju- 
nius' Latin  version  of  the  0.  T.  From  Ilerbom 
he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and,  after  a  short  suy 
there,  to  Basel  (1588),  whither  the  eelebritvof 
Jae.  Gryndui  attracted  him.  From  Basel  be 
went  to  Zurich,  where  H.  BuUinger,  and  to  Ge- 
neva, where  Beza  taught  Beturning  to  Bwd 
he  was  kindly  received  into  the  family  of  Leo 
Curio,  whose  children  he  instructed.  In  1590  he 
obtained  the  mag.  art.,  and  the  professorahip  of 
Hebrew  in  Basel.  Subsequently  he  was  honored 
with  other  appointments.  In  Aug.,  1592,  be 
visited  his  home ;  and  in  the  some  year  married 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Leo  Curio,  by  whoia 
he  had  five  sons  (three  at  one  birth)  and  six 
daughters.  His  learning  shed  lustre  upon  hit 
new  home,  and  he  became  the  founder  of  a 
flourishing  family,  which  has  produced  a  larjw 
number  of  illustrious  scholars.  He  declined  the 
theol.  professorship  offered  him  by  the  academie 
seoate  of  Basel,  as  he  did  a  previous  call  to  Lrf- 
den,  and  one  in  1611  to  Saumur  as  Prof,  of  He- 
brew. He  died  of  the  pestilence,  Sept.  13, 1629. 
It  is  not  saying  too  mnoh  to  call  B.  the  first 
scholar  in  Rabbinical  literature  among  Protert- 
onts.  He  not  only  availed  himself  with  untiring 
assiduity  of  all  the  Jewish  literature  at  band,  in 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  theoriginalO. 
T.  text,  but  maintained  an  active  correspoDdeDM 
with  learned  Jews  in  Europe,  and  sought  pe^ 
sonal  intercourse  with  them  for  this  purpose.  In 
Basel  his  familiarity  with  Jews  even  ^ve  offence. 
llaving  permitted,  and  witnessed,  a  circumcitioa 
in  bis  own  house,  he  was  fined  100  fl.,  and  thK« 
friends  of  his  who  were  also  present,  were  im- 
prisoned ;  but  released  again  in  three  dajs.  B. 
employed  his  accurate  knowledge  of  Jewish  tra- 
diUons  and  literature,  for  the  production  of  sa 
original  text  of  the  0.  T.,  which  should  commwd 
full  confidence,  and  be  proof  against  charges  of 
error  made  by  Romanists.  His  labors  occowed 
in  a  period  in  which  Protestants,  in  their  oontro- 
versies  with  Romanists,  found  it  especially  deair*. 
ble  to  beable  to  appeal  to  a  reliable  and  pore  text 
of  the  Scriptures.  Those  labors,  therefore,  wen 
most  opportune  and  welcome  to  them.  Heacj 
B.'s  high  reputation  both  in  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Churches.  This  fame  was  increased 
by  his  sucoess  in  collecting  Hebrew  books,  and 
his  contributions  to  Hebrew  literature.  Among 
his  own  works  are:  ManuaU  hdn-aicHm,  Bss., 
1602 ;  ed.  sexta  cura  JohanHisJilii,  Bas.,  1658; 
Synag.  Jud.,  first  in  German.  1603,  then  la 
Latin,  Han.,  1004,  Ac. ;  Lex.  heb.  et  ektdd.  am 
brevi  lex.  rabbin,  philos..  Baa.,  1607,  and  often 
afterwords  ;  De  abbrev.  hebr.,  reeens.  opens  iai' 
mud.  et  biblioth.  rabbin.,  Bas.,  1613,  and  often 
afterwards;  Bibk  h«br.  cum  parc^hr.  cioM.* 
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eomment.  Rabbin.,  T.  n.,fol.  Bag.,  1618 ;  Tibe- 
rias s.  eomment.  nnuoretk.,  Baa.,  1620,  fol.,  and 
then  4co. ;  an  improved  ed.  of  this  last  by  his 
Ron  and  nephew,  Bag.,  1665,  fol.,  and  4to. ;  this 
contains  ft  history  of  the  Mssora  according  to 
Jevish  trad.,  advocating  the  view  that  they  be- 
long to  the  poat-talmudio  period,  and  were  pre- 
pared by  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias, — whence  the 
title  of  the  work.  B.  was  not  permitted  to  com- 
plete the  concord.  biM.  kd>r.  His  son  John  fln- 
lahed  and  ed.  it  with  a  preface,  Bas.,  1632,  fol. 
B-  also  labored  many  years  on  the  lex.  chald. 
icdmud.  et  rabbin.,  but  had  not  finished  it  at  his 
death.  It  was  completed  by  bis  son  John,  and 
pnbl.  Basel,  16S9,  foL  For  a  complete  list  of 
B.'s  works,  see  Athenae  Raurieae,  Bas.,  1778, 

p.  447.  BCBTBBAV.* 

Bnxtorfl^  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  Ang. 
13,  1599,  was  early  instmcted,  by  bis  father,  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  en- 
tered school  ifi  bis  4th  year,  the  high-school  in  his 
13th,  and  in  his  16th  had  the  mag.  art.  conferred 
npon  him  by  his  father.  He  now  began  the 
study  of  theology,  but  still  paid  close  attention 
to  Hebrew  literature.  It  is  said  that  while  still 
a  yoang  man  he  read  the  Jerus.  and  Bab.  Tal- 
mads  through.  He  went  to  Heidelberg  in  1617, 
and  attended  the  lectures  ofPardua,  ScuUet,  and 
Alting.  In  1619  he  Tisited  Dort,  and  became 
acquainted  with  many  members  of  the  Synod. 
Aiier  its  dose  he  travelled  in  company  with  the 
delegates  from  Basel,  through  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, returning  to  Basel  through  France.  In 
liis  23d  year  he  published  a  Lex.  chald.  et  ayriac, 
Bas.,  1622,  4to.  In  1623  he  went  to  Geneva  to 
hear  Tkrretin,  Diodaii,  and  Tronchin  ;  JSirretin 
and  D.  Clericu*  took  lessons  of  him  in  Hebrew. 
He  wos  offered  the  chair  of  Logic  in  Lausanne, 
bat  preferred  remaining  in  Basel,  where  he 
found  an  agreeable  field  of  labor  as  Diaconit 
eommun.  eccl.  BatU.,  and  deacon  of  St.  Peter's 
church.  But  his  feeble  health  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  preaching,  and  accept  (1630)  of  the 
Hebrew  Prof.,  made  vacant  by  bis  father's 
death.  Calls  to  Groningen  and  Leyden  he  de- 
clined. His  attachment  to  his  native  place  was 
rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  third  theol.  profes- 
Borsbipithe  pro/*,  locorum  communium  ai^^  con- 
troeersiarum,  which  was  offered  to  him,  and  ac- 
cepted in  1647.  In  1654  he  resigned  this  chair, 
and  took  that  of  Bibl.  criticism  of  the  0.  T.  He 
was  married  four  times ;  many  of  his  children 
died  young,  only  two  sons  surviving  him,  John, 
and  John  Jacob,  the  latter  his  successor  to  the 
Hebr.prof.  He  died  Aug.  17, 1664.  It  was  his 
tnisfortone  to  be  involved  in  bitter  controversies 
nriHing  out  of  opposition,  especially  that  of  Lu- 
nov.  Cafellus,  to  bis  advocacy  of  his  father's 
opinion  conccrniDg  the  parity  of  the  Masoretio 
text  of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
present  form  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  Capellut 
assailed  this  theory  with  great  learning  and  seve- 
rity in  his  diatribe  de  veria  et  antiguia  Ebr.  lit., 
Amal.,  1645, 12mo.,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  the 
Samaritan  characters  were  older  than  the  square. 
Baztorff,  now  wrote  his  tract,  de  punctorum  ori- 
gitte,  &c.,  against  Capellus'  arcanum  ptinet.reve- 
mum,  published  by  T.  Esfinius,  Lieyd.,  1624, 
4to.,  and  contendea  that,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  ibe  punotaation  system  either  origi- 


nated w?th  Moses  and  the  other  0.  T.  writers,  or 
was  invented  by  Ezra.  He  aimed  at  vindicating 
the  veritaa,  avUhentia,  aineeriiaa,  et  inlegritas, 
cod.  hebr.  hodiemorum,  as  the  norma  and  regula 
for  determining  the  Hebr.  text  of  the  O.  T.  Ca* 
pellns,  in  his  critica  aacra,  &e.,  finished  as  early 
as  1634  (not  pnbl.  until  1660),  had  taken  the 
opposite  ground,  and  made  his  views  known  by 
circulating  the  MS.  of  the  work.  Buztorff's 
attack  upon  these  unpublished  views  called  forth 
a  reply  from  Capillcs,  entitled  de/enaio  adv.  in- 
juatum  eenaorum,  to  which  B.  rejoined  in  his 
Anticritica,  aeu  vindiciae  verit.  hebr.  adv.  L.  Car 
pelli  &o.,  ^c,  Bas.,  1653,  4to.  B.'s  works  were 
the  more  acceptable  to>  Protestants,  as  they  vin> ' 
dicated  the  divine  authority  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  an  umpire  in 
all  their  controversies  vrith  Romanists.  The 
extent  of  his  influenee  also  appears  in  the  fact 
that  his  own  words  are  partly  used  in  the  Con- 
senaita  Hdvet.,  can.  II.  Can.  I.  and  III.  are  also 
directed  against  Capellus.  The  controversy 
which  arose  out  of  B.'s  treatises  upon  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  Capellus  sharply  criticised,  is  of 
less  moment.  A  list  of  B.'s  works  is  given  in 
Athenae  Raurieae,  p.  47,  and  448.  Besides 
those  above-named,  we  mention  his  Latin  trans, 
of  the  More  Nevochim  of  Maimonidis,  Bas.,  1629, 
4to.,  and  the  book  Caari  (aive  coUoq.  de  relig.), 
the  Hebr.  of  which  he  publ.  with  a  Latin  taransl., 
Bas.,  1660,  4to.  Birtbxau.* 

Bnztor^  John  Jacob,  son  of  the  preceding  by 
a  fourth  marriage,  b.  Sept.  4,  1645,  was  in- 
Rtmcted  by  his  father.  In  his  8th  year  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  astonished  learned  men 
in  Basel.  In  1659  he  entered  the  University ; 
in  1661  commenced  studying  theology.  In 
1664  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  his  father  as 
Prof  of  Hebrew,  and,  soon  after,  his  successor. 
In  1605  he  visited  Geneva,  and  travelled  through 
France  and  Holland,  spent  the  winter  in 
Leyden,  and  lectured  upon  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage to  a  large  class.  From  Levden  he  went 
to  London,  and  reached  it  shortly  before  the 
great  fire.  The  excited  populace  charged  the 
calamity  upon  foreign  residents,  and  even  B. 
found  it  ezpdient  to  seek  refuge  in  a  neighboring 
village.  Then  he  visited  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Everywhere  the  renown  of  his  grandfather  and 
father  secured  an  honorable  reception  for  him. 
Ho  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Emanuel's  College, 
Cambr.  In  1669  he  returned  to  Basel,  and  won 
universal  regard  as  Prof,  of  Hebrew,  and  Libra- 
rian of  the  Universitjr.  After  a  lingering  illnesi 
he  died  April  1,  1704.  Although  bis  many 
friends,  including  Jteuaden,  Ooliua,  Coeeeiua, 
Fococke,  Clerieua,  Lighifooi,  and  Pearaon,  re- 
garded him  an  extraordinary  scholar,  be  did 
but  little  as  an  author,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  ex- 
treme modesty.  He  wrote  a  preface  to  an  ed.  of 
his  grandfather's  Tiberias,  publ.  1665 ;  and  ed. 
his  Synagoga  jud.  with  some  improvements, 
Bas.,  1680.  Bbrtbeait.* 

BnztOT^  John,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  uid 
son  of  John,  the  son  of  John  B.  II.,  b.  Jan.  8, 
1663,  was  also  Prof,  of  Hebr.  in  Basel,  from 
1704  to  his  death  in  1732.  His  best  known 
work  is  the  Catalecia  philolog.-theol.  cum  man- 
tisaa  epiat.  viror.  claror.  ad  Jon.  Bvxt.,  ko.,  1707 
(see  Athenae  Raur.,  454).  Bsbtbiav.* 
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Osed^a,  St.  (Not.  22d),  vm,  aooording  to 
Hetaphrastes  (in  Surius),  a  noble  Roman  vir^n, 
who  Deoame  a  Cbristion,  and  made  a  tow  of 
perpetaal  virginity.  Her  parents,  however,  not 
even  suspecting  her  conversion,  designed  her  to 
be  the  wife  of  Valerian,  a  distinguished  Roman 
jroutb.  Unable  to  prevent  the  marriage,  she 
aeorotly  besought  God,  during  the  marriage 
ceremony,  to  make  her  the  instrument  of  her 
husband's  conversion.  Her  prayer  prevailed. 
Valerian,  and  his  brothec,  Tiburtius,  were  con- 
Terted  and  baptized  by  Pope  Urban.  Their 
piety  and  zeal  in  ierving  the  poor  and  sick,  ex- 
cited suspicion  that  they  were  Christians.  They 
were  examined  by  the  Prefect  Almachius,  and, 
having  confessed,  were  beheaded.  Cseoilia  was 
now  cited,  and  as  she  boldly  confessed  ber  faith, 
and  her  alms  to  the  poor  for  Jesus'  sake,  she 
was  first  plunged  into  a  bath  of  boiling  water, 
but  without  suffering  injury.  She  was  then 
banded  to  the  executioner  to  be  beheaded ;  but 
he  inflicted  three  strokes  without  killing  her. 
She  did  not  expire  until  after  three  days.  Her 
martyrdom  is  said  to  have  ocoarred  in  230,  under 
Alex.  Sereros,  whose  otherwise  mild  reign  ren- 
ders this  story  improbable,  excepting  on  the 
assumption  that  he  was  not  always  able  to  re- 
strain the  animosity  of  some  of  his  officers  or 
the  people.  A  legend  of  the  14th  cent,  says, 
that  before  she  was  led  to  her  execution,  she 
be^ed  the  privilege  of  once  more  singing  the 
pruse  of  God  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
organ.  After  singing  she  seized  the  pipes,  and 
broke  them  in  pieces,  that  the  instrument  might 
never  more  be  used  for  unholy  purposes.  Hence 
sbe  is  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  organs  and 
church  music,  and  her  anniversary  is  celebrated 
in  London  with  a  mnaical  festival,  for  which 
Sandel  composed  his  "  Meuidk,"  and  Mendel- 
wA*  his  "PauJ."  H.A.* 

C»oiliaili;C«kftillS.  (S«»  Donatat*  ;  POar 
gians). 

CtBTUlaiilU,  Michael,  succeeded  Alexins  as 
Patriarch  ff  Constantinople  (1043-59).  He 
revived  the  controversy  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches,  at  a  time  when  both  should 
have  combined  in  resisting  the  Normans. 
Michael,  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  of 
Balgaria  and  Leo,  B.  of  Achrida,  abolished  the 
Latin  cultos  from  their  cloisters  and  churches, 
and  issued  (1053)  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Romish  C.  (  Canis,  IjkU.  antiq.  ed. 
Ba*n.  III.,  281).  Besides  other  trifling  matters 
of  eontroversy,  the  Romish  C.  was  charged  with 
using  nnleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  custom  (introduced  in  the  0th  cent. ;  see 
Bab.  Mavr.,  D«  eecl.  offic.,  e,  31)  Michael  pro- 
nounced Judaistic,  without  consiaering  that  bis 
position  was  liable  to  the  same  charge.  The 
feeble  Emperor  Const.  Monomacfaus  was  dissat- 
isfied with  this  assault,  under  which  the  Romish 
Court  oould  of  oourse  not  rest  Pope  Leo  IX. 
having  in  his  answer  merely  vindicated  the 


*  For  Oaaba,  Cabala,  snd  perlisps  a  f 
•las  wUsh  BsasUy  oceor  uader  C,  aeef. 
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honor  of  tiia  Romish  primacy,  and  replied  to 
Miehael  in  a  conciliatory  tone  (Hardvtn,  ConeS. 
VI.  I.,  927  :  Mansi,  XIX.,  635  am.),  an  embassy, 
headed  by  the  Rom.  Archd.  Frederick,  visited 
Constantinople  at  the  Emperor's  request  The 
embassy  brought  papers  designed  to  win  the 
Emperor,  and  bumble  the  Patriarch.  The  latter, 
who  had  unjustly  obtained  the  episcopate,  wsi 
nsked  how  could  he  arrogate  the  title:  "  Univenal 
Patriarch,"  which  even  the  Popes  had  never 
assumed; — a  strange  imputation,  seeing  that 
only  in  1024  John  XIX.  had  been  prevented  by 
the  opposition  of  Italy  from  selling  the  title 
"  CEcumenioal  Patriarch  "  to  the  B.  of  Byisn- 
tinm.  Cardinal  Humbert,  the  master  spirit  of 
the  embassy,  skilfully  refuted  Michael's  sees' 
sations  (Camis,  I.  c,  283).  He  justified  the  nse 
of  unleavened  bread  on  mystical  and  ezeee- 
tical  grounds,  charged  the  opponents  with  the 
marriage  of  their  priests  and  other  violations  of 
the  ritual  or  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
represented  the  Greek  C.  as  imperfect  and 
benindband,  and  incapable  of  appreciating 
independent  Christian  principles.  Constantins 
lacked  the  courage  either  to  protect  or  denoanoe 
his  Patriarch.  J3ut  he  allowed  Michael's  coih 
federate,  Nicetas  Pectoratue,  to  be  compelled  to 
condemn  and  bum  his  own  tx>ok  (Libellut  contra 
Lot.  apud  Canis,  I.  c,  308;  ibid.  Huisnr's 
Refutation,  315).  Michael  himself  rejected  ererv 
proposal.  The  ambassadors  then  (Jnly,  1054) 
laid  a  ban  upon  the  altar  of  St  Sophia,  which, 
wisely  sparin);  the  court,  loaded  the  Patriarch, 
and  all  belonging  to  his  church,  with  all  sorts  of 
heretical  names  (Canis,  1.  c,  325,  comp.  irith 
Allat.  De  Ittrxs  Cfr.  eeel.,  161,  and  Fabr.  5iM. 
Or.  v.,  114,  miiuioiia  ttt^  tm  fiftrtof /ttttaxtot). 
The  rupture  was  now  inevitable.  The  Emperor 
was  foiled  in  his  last  attempt  to  restore  peace. 
After  the  departure  of  the  legates  the  Patriarch 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  bis  influence,  and 
even  drew  the  Emperor  to  his  side.  But  he  wsl 
disingenuous  enough  to  insinuate  that  the  Pope 
had  never  sent  the  legates,  and  that  their  pre- 
tended Papal  letters  were  a  mere  fabrication 
{cfr.  mifulaita,  apud  Fabric,  p.  1161.  He  also' 
came  to  an  understanding  vrith  Patnarch  Peter, 
of  Antioch.  Peter  judged  more  leniently  of  the 
deviations  of  the  Latin  Church,  but  veiy 
straneely  justified,  as  Neander  shows,  the  use 
of  nnleavened  bread  by  saying  that  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  John,  celebrated  the  last  supper  on 
the  13tn  of  Nisan,  on  the  day  before  the  Pnss- 
over  (see  the  letters  in  Coteler.  EccUs.  Or. 
monuffl.  II.,  p.  135).  After  Constantine's  death 
Michael  was  unable  to  maintain  bis  posirion 
longer  than  during  Theodora's  reign.  The  mors 
energetic  Emperor,  Isaac  Comnenns,  banished 
bim  (1059)  for  his  arrogant  assumptions.  Soon 
after  he  died  in  exile.  In  this  hateful  contro- 
versy both  parties  may  have  equalled  each  other 
in  haughty  pride ;  in  discretion  and  judgment 
Michael  was  inferior  to  his  adversaries.  As  the 
champion  of  Greek  orthodoxy  he  continned  to 
be  he'd  in  most  honorable  remembrance  in  bis 
Chnrcb,  although  he  did  not  possess  any  remark- 
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Mj  •teellent  qnalities  of  mind  or  obtracter 
{cfr.  the  Greek  homily  id  Montf^  Bibl.  Coitl., 
p.  99).  On  this  accoant  Leo  Allatius  [De  ptr- 
peluo  coruensu  II.,  c.  9,  p.  CIS,  622)  vras  more 
Tiolently  displeased  with  this  homoprocacissimut, 
irho  had  the  audacity  to  ernae  the  name  of  the 
Pope  oat  of  the  church  books.  Besides  the 
above  named  letters  of  Michael  there  are  some 
decretals  existing,  f.  i.  De  epitcoporum  judiciit ; 
J)e  mipiiis  in  septimo  gradu  non  contrahendi ; 
D(t  tacerdotis  vxore  ofLvUerio  polluta  (cfr.  Patr. 
apott.  ed.  Cotel.  L,  p.  87),  and  some  manuscripts, 
j5e  Ptitsa,  Ovua  contra  Latinos),  mentioned  by 
Fabb.  Bibl.  Gr.  ed.  Harl.  XL,  195-7.  The  best 
modem  accoant  of  this  feud  may  be  found  in 
QradKER,  Allgem.  Kirchengescb.  III.  I.,  S.  311, 
irith  which  comp.  ScHsbcKH,  Kircbengesch.' 
XXIV.,  s.  210;  HsANDER,  Church  Hist.  III., 
580-586;  the  Roman  Cath.  Maimburq,  Gesch. 
d.Abfalls.  Totheolder  literature  belong:  Baron, 
Annai.  torn.  XI.,  ad  a.  1054,  p.  222,  sqq. ;  Pos- 
smM.  Appar.  II.,  p.  114;  Oddin.  Comment. 
IL;  p.  601 ;  Dc  Pin,  Nout.  Bibl.  Vm.,  p.  76. 

Gass.* 
CsBSairea.  —  In  the  N.  T.  two  cities  of  Pales- 
tine bear  this  name,  the  one  being  called  simply 
Ccuarea,  the  other  Cauarea  Philippi.  1)  The 
former,  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  C.  Palet- 
tinae  or  PaUstina  (see  Rdand,  p.  671),  lay  on 
on  the  Mediterranean  (hence  in  Josaphua.  r 
itofoiJa  or  tta^Uoi  K.,  Antt.  XIII.,  11,  2 ;  B.  J. 
I.,  3,  5 ;  III.,  9, 1,  7  ;  17  ittl  *§  5«Ani'iT?  K.,  B.  J. 
TII.,  1,  3,  2,  1)  between  Joppa  and  Dora  (Jos. 
Antt.  XV.,  9,  6).  At  an  earlier  date  it  was 
called  ttaiitiDvoi  >tvpyo$,  Stratonii  turris  {Jot. 
Antt.  XIII.,  11,  2 ;  XlV.,  4, 4 ;  XV.,  8, 5 ;  XIX., 
8,2;  B.  J.,  I.,  3,  5.  21,  5 ;  Strabo, XVI., p. 758 ; 
JPJm.  ff.  N.  v.,  13  [14]),  and  on  account  of  its 
desirable  sitnation  was  splendidly  built  np  by 
Berod  the  Great,  and  provided  with  an  extensive 
and  secure  harbor.  These  architectural  im- 
twovements,  which  are  minutely  described  by 
jMephtts  (Antt.  XV.,  9,  6 ;  jB.  /.  I.,  21,  5-8,), 
required  twelve  years,  and  were  completed .  in 
the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod.  The  event 
vas  celebrated  with  prize-fights  and  games, 
^rbicb  were  afterwards  to  be  repeated  every  five 
years  (J03.  Antt.  XVI.,  5, 1).  In  honor  of  the 
Xmperor  Aagostus,  Ilerod  cnanged  the  name  of 
tte  city  into  Csesarea  (K.  XtPoftr,,  Antt.  XVL, 
S,  1),  alter  which  it  soon  became  one  of  the  chief 
eities  of  Palestine  (luyiatrj  t^f  lovSaiai  ttikii, 
Jos.  B.  J.  III.,  9,  1).  Vespasian  made  it  a 
Boman  colony  (hence  the  name  colonia  prima 
FUana,  PHn.,l.  c),  which  was  first  released  from 
the  capitation-tax  and  then  from  gronnd-taxes. 
Xven  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  Procurators  (Acts  23 :  23, 
Ac. ;  23 :  33 ;  25 : 1).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  N. 
T.  as  the  residence  of  Cornelius  the  centurion 
(Acta  10:1,  24;  11:11),  and  of  Philip  the 
Apostle  (Acta  8 :  40;  21 : 8).  Herod  Agrippa 
died  there  (Acts  12 :  19-23 ;  Jos.  AnU.  XIX.,  8, 
2).  The  Apostle  Paul  often  visited  it  (Acts  9 : 
30 ;  18 :  22 ;  21 :  8).  and  was  there  handed  over 
to  the  Governor,  Felix  (Acts  23 :  23-35),  and 
detained  in  prison  for  two  years  (Acts  24^27). 
The  inhabitants  were  Heathen  and  Jews,  omon^ 
whom  a  contest  arose  about  their  equal  privi- 
leges (lUfi  iootviknaof,  Jos.  Antt,  XX.,  8, 7 ;  Vit. 


11 ;  B.  J  n.,  13,  7;  14,  4)  which  was  the  fiml 
occasion  of  the  wars  which  ended  in  the  destmo* 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  downfall  of  Jem- 
snlem,  Csesarea  became  the  chief  city  of 
Palestine  (hence  Tacit.  Hist.  IL,  79,haeeJitdae<iii 
caput  est),  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  to  which 
Jerusalem  was  subordinate,  until  the  Council  of 
Chaloedon  (451-453)  when  Jerasalem  was  raised 
to  an  independent  patriarchate,  and  obtained 
the  superiority ;  inasmuch  as  Csesarea,  as  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Palestina  prima,  was 
subordinated  to  .it  (see  Robinson,  II.,  241). 
Ameng  the  bishops  of  Csesarea,  Eusebias,  the 
well-known  ohurcn-historian,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. Daring  the  Crusades,  Csesarea  was 
taken  by  King  Baldwin  in  1101  (Wilkin, 
KrenzzOge  II.,  p.  102,  ke.),  and  retaken  by 
Saladin  in  1187  (Wilkek,  III.,  2.  p.  296)  and 
laid  waste.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  and  subse- 
quently again  devastated  (Wilkbn,  TV.,  408; 
VL,  158,  303  ;  VIL,  289,  &c.),  and  finally  de- 
stroyed by  Sultan  Baibar,  who  did  not  leave  one 
stone  upon  another  (Wiluin,  VII.,  475).  Since 
then  CsesArea  has  been  in  ruins.  Its  extensive 
ruins  bear  the  name  of  Kaisnrijeh  (Abnlfed. 
Geogr..  p.  238 ;  Muschtar,  364 ;  Merftsid  II., 
466)  and  are  tenanted  only  by  wild  beasts  (nee 
Arvixcx,  Nachriohten  IL,  p.  13  ;  Troilo  Reise, 
p.  98 ;  KoRTK,  p.  293 ;  Biiggren,  Reise  III., 
171.  Comp.  Bbland,  Potest.,  670,  4c. ;  Bach> 
IBN^  PaliUt  II.,  3.  I  489-601 ;  Rosenmijlleb, 
Bibl.  Alterth.  IL,  2,  p.  326,  &c. ;  Fb.  Raiwcb,  Pal., 
p.  151). 

2)  Qgsarea  Philippi  was  previously  called 
Ptmeas  fromPANiON  (niM'cor,nw'fu»')  n  place  and 
a  grotto  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  slone  of  Mt 
Lebanon,  to  which  Josephns  traces  the  chief 
source  of  Jordan  (AnU.  XV.,  10,  Z;B.J.  L,  21, 
3 ;  III.,  10,  7^.  Many  writers  have  tried  to 
indentifyitwitb  the  ancient  Dan,  but  erroneously 
(see  Ban) ;  t.  Raumer  (Pal.  p.  236,  N.  307), 
with  greater  probability,  associates  the  ancient 
Baal  Oad  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hermon  (Josh.  11 3 
17;  12:7;  13:5)  with  it.  The  Emperor  Ao- 
gustos  gave  Paneai  and  its  district  to  Herod 
[Joseph.  Antt.  XV.,  10,  3)  who  then  erected  s 
temple  there  in  honor  of  Augustas  (Antt.  1.  0, } 
B.  J.  L,  21,  3).  At  a  later  period  the  Tetrarch 
Philip  enlarged  the  place  and  called  it  Kototipiitt 
(hence  K.  17  tOJiutm,  Jos.  Antt.  XVIII.,2, 1;  B. 
J.  II.,  9,  1).  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
Csesarea  that  our  Lord  had  that  conversation 
with  his  disciples,  during  which  Peter  acknow- 
ledged Him  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God  (Matth.  16  :  13,  &e. ;  Mark  8  :  27, 
Sx.).  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Csesa- 
rea was  the  residenua  of  the  woman  who  was 
healed  of  an  issue  of  blood  by  touching  the 
Saviour's  garment  (Matth.  9  :  20-22;  Mark  5i 
25-34 ;  Luke  8 :  43-48.  See  Edsbb.,  Bed.  U.  VII., 
18).  Subsequently  Agrippa  called  the  city 
Neronias  in  nonor  of  Nero  (Joseph.  Antt.  XX., 
9,  4).  Vespasian  went  to  see  it  from  Csesarea 
Palestina  (B.  J.,  III.,  9,  7),  so  also  Titus,  who, 
after  taking  Jerusalem,  institntld  games  here, 
in  which  captive  Jews  were  oompeUed  to  fight 
with  each  other  and  with  wild  beasts  (B.  J.  VII., 
2  and  3).  In  the  4th  century  Csssarea  was 
made  a  bishopric  of  Phoenicia  under  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioob ;  in  tbe  time  of  EusebMU 
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tad  Jerome  tho  old  name  Paneiig  became  again 
predominant,  and  has  been  retained  in  the  form 
of  B&nj&s,  by  the  Mohammedans,  to  the  present 
day.  During  the  crasades  the  city  was  alter- 
nately held  by  the  Mohammedans  and  Christians. 
The  latter  first  got  possession  of  it  in  1129  or 
1130.  The  last  battle  was  fought  for  it  in  1253, 
■when  the   Christians  were  driven   back,  with 

f^nt  losses,  to  Sidon  if  see  Robikson,  III.,  4l0, 
i.).  Since  the  time  or  the  crasades  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  place  by  travellers  until,  since 
1806,  Seetien,  Burchardt,  and  more  recent  tour- 
ists, visited  it  It  is  now  a  village  of  aboat  150 
bouses  (Bdrckrardt,  Syrien  I.,  89 ;  Robinson, 
L  o. ;  Wolff,  Reise  in  das  gelobte  Land,  p.  175. 
Bat  Sbitzen  in  Zaeh's  MonatlicherCorrespond- 
enc,  XVIII.,  343,  and  more  recently  Hansl  in 
tbeZeitschr.  derdeutschen  morgenl.Uesellscbaft, 
Bd.  II.,  1848,  p.  431,  say  there  are  bat  twenty 
houses).  It  isinhabited  by  Turks,  Greeks,  Druses 
and  Nusairtyeb  (Robinson,  II.,  512),  who  are 
subject  to  the  Emir  of  Cbftssbeia.  (Comp.  Re- 
LANP,  p.  918,  Ac. ;  Bacbietb  II.,  4,  {.  841-49  ; 
BosiNvifLUiK,  Alterthumsk.  II.,  2,  p.  13,  &e. , 
BuRCKHARDT,  Syrien  II.,  p.  87,  tec.,  494,  &e.; 
BoBiNsoN,  1.  0. ;  RiTTBK,  Erokvndb,  XY.,  1,  p. 
195,  &o.).  Arnold.* 

CsMrines.— (See  FntTteitean*.) 

CsBtarias  of  Aries  (ArebUemU),  a  name 
which  is  prominent  in  tne  history  of  Monasti- 
cism,  and  Church  doctrines  (in  the  Semi-Pela- 

fian  controversy).  Csesarius  was  bom  at  Ca- 
ilonum  (Chalons  sur  Saone),  in  the  second  half 
of  the  5tn  century.  In  his  childhood  already  he 
exhibited  an  inclination  to  a  monastic  mode  of 
life.  He  was  educated  in  the  celebrated  Oalli- 
can  monastery,  Lerinum.  Having  impaired  his 
bealth  by  ascetic  austerities,  he  went  to  Aries 
{AreUUel  to  recover  it,  where  Bishop  Eonus  of 
Aries,  his  relative,  ordiuned  him  as  a  deacon, 
knd  soon  afterwards  as  a  presbyter.  After  pre- 
■iding  for  a  long  time  over  a  monastery  as  an 
abbot,  he  was  chosen  successor  of  Eonus  (f  502) ; 
although,  to  escape  this  election,  he  had  oon- 
oealed  himself  among  graves.  As  bishop,  Csesa- 
tius  introduced  many  salutary  reforms.  Among 
other  things  he  required  the  people,  instead  of  talk- 
ing during  the  service,  to  participate  in  the  sing- 
ing, joining  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns, 
both  languages  being  spoken  in  that  section  of 
eountry.  He  was  particnlary  zealous  in  regard 
to  preaching,  and  sent  sermons  written  by  nim 
to  others,  often  to  far-distant  bishops,  that  they 
might  use  them.  For  the  relief  of  the  sick  he 
founded  hospitals,  and  in  order  to  redeem  the 
Franks,  whom  the  Ostragoths  had  taken  captive, 
he  sold  the  costly  furniture  of  the  churches. 
He  was  accused  before  Alaric,  the  king  of  the 
Tisigoths  of  having  desired  to  transfer  Aries  to 
the  Burgundians.  For  this  he  was  driven  to 
Burdegalis  {Bordeaux),  but  his  innocence  com- 
ing to  light  be  was  recalled.  Nevertheless  he 
was  annoyed  twice  subsequently,  in  509  and  in 
612.  Dietrich,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  bad 
bim  brought  to  Ravenna,  but  soon  afterwards 
loaded  bim  with  marks  of  honor.  At  the  Synod 
of  Aransio  (Orangel,  in  529,  Ctesarius  snecess- 
ftally^  defended  the  Augustinian  doctrine  against 
Semi-pelagianism,  which  had  many  adherents  in 
QauL    la  his  book,  de  gratia  tt  libera  arbitrio 


(no  longer  extant),  he  taught  that  man  conll 
do  no  good  thine  without  the  prevenient  grace 
of  God  (comp.  WiGGSRS,  Darstellung  des  Augoi- 
tinianism  and  Pelagianirm,  II.,  p.  369,  430; 
NsANDER,  Denkw.,  III.,  54-112).  In  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Arelat.  bishops  and  their 
neighbors,  especially  the  Bishop  oi  Vienna,  the 
Roman  Bishop  Symmachus,  favored  Caesariai, 
and  sent  him  the  pallium.  Among  the  useful 
regulations  issued  by  Caesarius,  was  that  fo^ 
bidding  the  ordination  of  a  candidate  as  a  dev 
con  before  his  30tb  year,  and  not  then  unless  he 
had  read  the  Bible  through  four  times.  And 
yet  at  the  same  time  Csasorins  preached,  and 
spread  by  means  of  his  sermons,  such  uniicrip- 
tural  doctrines  as  that  of  Purgatory.  Along- 
side of  his  commendable  strivings  after  holineti 
of  heart  and  moral  perfection  we  find  much  that 
is  monkish  and  superstitious.  His  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  conduct  of  the  monks  anj 
nuns  [regulae  duae,  altera  ad  monachos,  altera 
ad  virgiiMs),  descend  to  trifling  and  pedantit 
minuteness.  He  himself  built  two  nunneries, 
one  in  Massilia,  the  other  in  Arelate.  When 
the  latter  was  torn  down  in  a  siege,  he  rebuilt  it 
and  enlarged  it  by  the  addition  of  a  church. 
His  sister,  Ceesaria,  was  its  flrst  abbess.  Even 
in  bis  last  days  be  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  this  convent,  and  shortly  before  hii 
death  (Aug.  27,  543)  he  had  himself  carried  to 
it  in  order  to  admonish,  comfort,  and  bless  th« 
nuns.  Immediately  after  his  death  his  cloth- 
ing was  stolen  by  the  people,  who  believed  that 
they  possessed  the  power  of  working  wondera 
Thus  his  handkerchief  was  snpposra  to  hare 
cured  a  Frank  of  a  fever  by  wbicn  be  had  beea 
prostrated  for  forty  days.  Among  the  wondeit 
which  his  biographers  (Cyprian,  Messiaoos, 
and  Stephen,  in  tne  Aetis  Sanetorvm  Ord.  & 
Ben.  by  MabiUon,  Seoul.  I.,  p.  659-677)  as- 
cribe to  him,  are  the  extinguishing  of  a  confla- 
gration by  prayer,  casting  out  devils,  and  erea 
restoring  a  dead  person  to  life.  Besides  these 
bionapbies,  comp.  Lonqccval,  Bistoire  A 
I'igliae  gallieane,T.  II.,  p.  262,  sqq. ;  Odwn,  Diu. 
de  vita  et  seriptis  S.  Ccesarii,  Arelat.  Arehiemh 
eopi;  de  scryrior.eceles.I.;  IlAHBiRaER,iaTerra»- 
sige  Noohrichten,  III.,  p.  256 ;  Scbr5ckb,  Kii^ 
chongescb.  XVII.,  p.  407,  Sas. ;  Xrandkr,  H., 
261,  304,  648,  650.  Of  C.'s  sermons  Skfie» 
BaMze  first  published  14,  Paris,  1649.  The  rest 
numbering  46,  are  contained  in  the  OMunaM 
Bibl.  Patr.  T.  VIII.  Comp.  also  the  5th  voL 
of  Augustine's  works  (Benedictine  ed.). 

Haok-nbacb.* 
CsBsarim  of  Nazianzen,  a  younger  brother 
of  Gregory  of  N.,  was  distingnished  as  a  natnral 
philosopher,  a  mathematician,  and  a  physician. 
For  our  knowledge  of  him  we  are  indebted  toa 
funeral  sermon  delivered  by  Gregory  [onSi> 
funebris  in  laudem  Ccesarii  fiairis.  Or.  VII.), 
m  which  he  erects  a  beautiful  monument  to  th* 
piety  and  learning  of  his  brother.  Ctesarint 
was  an  imperial  pnysician  at  the  court  of  Con* 
stantins.  Julian  retained  him  in  his  service, 
but  could  not  induce  him  to  abjure  the  Cbristiaa 
faith;  hence  the  Emperor's  exclamation:  "0 
fortunate  father  1  0  unfortunate  sons  I"  Htving 
received  a  letter  from  bis  brother  Gregory  (Bf, 
17),  exposing  the  inconaittenoy  and  vuil  of  J» 
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ferition  at  a  besthen  court,  and  informing  him 
of  the  snapicions  and  evil  reports  to  which  be  was 
Ibns  cabjeoted,  Csesarias  quit  the  service  of  Ju- 
fian  at  the  time  when  the  latter  started  open  his 
campaign  against  the  Persinni,  and  retired  to 
the  privacy  of  family  life  in  Nazianien.  Bat 
after  Julian's  death  he  vaa  recalled  to  the  ooart 
tnd  retained  there,  by  Jovian  and  Talens,  who 
erowned  him  with  many  honors.  Valens  even 
conferred  a  civil  office  npon  him,  probably  that 
of  treasurer  of  Bithynia.  In  the  terrible  earth- 
quake with  which  Nicaea  was  visited  in  368, 
Ctssarins  was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  with 
their  lives,  thongh  not  without  injury  and  the 
loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  property.  Having 
again  resolved,  br  the  advice  of  his  brother,  to 
leek  retirement,  he  was  overtaken  with  a  fatal 
sickness,  in  the  midst  of  his  arrangements  for 
executing  this  purpose,  which  resulted  in  bis 
death  abont  the  dose  of  a.  368,  or  the  beginning 
of  a.  369,  having  shortly  before  been  baptised. 
Ha  left  all  bis  property  to  the  poor.  But  before 
his  will  could  be  ezecnted  some  wily  men  vio- 
lently seized  bis  possessions  and  appropriated 
all  to  themselves.  It  is  of  this  Gregory  com- 
pUdns  in  bis  letter  (Ep,  18)  to  the  Governor 
oopbroniua.  In  the  funeral  oration  Gregory 
Towed  the  observance  of  an  annnal  eommemo- 
lation  of  his  brother  so  long  as  any  of  the  family 
rarvived.  (The  anniversary  of  Caesarius  is  the 
25th  of  February.)  A  collection  of  theological 
•■d  philosophical  tjnestions  tn  four  dialogues 

IQnattwne*  theologxcat  et  pkiloaopkicae)  bearing 
is  name,  has  been  published  by  the  Jesuit 
Tronto  Ducaeus,  and  is  included  in  the  libraries 
of  the  Fathers  (f.  i.  Paris,  1644,  T.  XL,  p.  545). 
But  as  Gregory,  in  the  funeral  oration,  does  not 
allude  to  them,  and  as  internal  evidences  bear 
acainst  tfaeir  genuineness,  the  assertion  of 
Photios  lEM.  Cod.  CCX),  that  CsBsarius  is 
tbeir  author,  cannot  defend  them  against  the 
attacks  of  criticism.  Comp.  ScBRiJcKH,  Kir- 
chcngfMh.  XIIL,  p.  300,  317-18;  Uumann, 
Oregor  von  Naa.,  p.  39,  &o.,  103, 131,  Ac. 

Hacbnbach.* 
Cvurioa,  of  Eeuterbach  (near  Bonn),  a 
monk,  and  Prior  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery 
located  there,  deserves  mention  as  a  religious 
author,  but  especially  as  a  historian,  of  the  first 
Iialf  of  the  13ih  centnry.  The  place  and  date 
of  bis  birth  are  unknown ;  be  was  educated  in 
Cologne,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
Ttrj  carefullr.  He  mentions  as  his  teachers  the 
Canon  Radolp|b,  and  Enfried,  the  dean  of  St. 
Andrews.  It  is  certain  that  be  must  there  have 
laid  the  basis  of  «  knowledge  of  the  Fathers 
•nd  of  olaasie  anti^aity,  but  especially  of  the 
Holy  Soriptnrea,  wbicb  was  extraordinary  for  his 
age ;  evidences  of  whieh  appear  in  bis  yoathful 
pifodoctions.  That  the  agitated  life  of  Cologne, 
and  the  oonfnsion  of  the  arobiepiscopal  seat, 
which  indicated  the  eonditicn  of  the  Empire  at 
that  time,  mado  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 
Buy  be  learned  from  the  allusions  made  in  his 
writings.  It  was  the  period  in  which  the  cru- 
■ades  wwe  preached  by  Cardinal  Henry,  of 
Albano  (under  Clement  III.,  1188).  Tfae  only 
keident  besides  this,  belonfpng  to  his  earlier 
years,  is  bis  wonderful  deliverance  from  a  dan- 
geroM  siekneaa.    Hi*  entruee  into  the  monaa* 


tery  took  place  in  his  youth  (about  the  close  of 
the  12th  cant.),  without  beingattended  wiUi  any 
remarkable  circumstances.  He  appears  to  have 
taken  the  step  in  accordance  with  his  own  in* 
clination,  and  to  gratify  the  longings  of  a  con> 
templative  nature,  although  kind  persuasions, 
and  the  examples  of  men  of  eminent  piety  (com- 
mended by_  Abbot  Oeriiard),  may  bare  tended 
to  ripen  his  own  desire  and  inclination.  He 
probably  spent  thirty  years  there  as  monk,  and 
then  as  Prior  and  master  of  novices,  and  seems 
to  have  left  the  monastery  only  during  official 
journeys,  or  as  an  attendant  of  the  Abbot,  and 
for  but  a  short  time.  The  time  of  bis  death 
cannot  be  accurately  determined.  The  sources 
of  his  history  are  bis  own  writings.  Comp. 
Hastzhiim,  bibl.  Colon. ;  B6h]ier,  in  der  Vor> 
redeium  iweiten  Bande  d.  Fontes renim  Germ.; 
Bsaon,  in  the  Bonner  Zeitochr.  fQr  Philosophie 
u.  kath.  Theologie,  1845,  VI.,  3  ;  but  especially 
Alex.  KAVriiAKN,  Ciesarins  v.  Ileisterbach,  ein 
Beitrag  Eur  Kultnrgeschichto  des  12.  n.  13. 
Jahrh.,  Koln,  1850  (comp.  also  Rcdter's  Repei>> 
torium,  1852,  Augastheft).  Cassarius  early 
began  his  labors  as  an  author.  Wo  have  a 
list  of  his  works  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  for 
this  purpose  at  a  later  period  of  bis  life,  to 
Prior  Peter,  of  Marienstatt  (see  the  same  in 
Coppenstein).  They  are  mainly  theological 
elaborations  of  practical  explanations  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  form  of  sermons,  homilies, 
and  expositions,  having  substantially  the  same 
character,  and  being  partly  based  upon  the 
selected  lessons  (perioopes),  partly  portions  of 
Scripture  chosen  by  himself,  and  in  some  cases 
upon  entire  books  of  the  Bible.  The  song  of 
Solomon,  and  Ecolesiastes  were  his  special  favor- 
ites, on  account  of  their  allegorical  character. 
Sometimes  the  Church  ritual,  and  Saints'  days 
were  made  the  subjects  of  his  discourses.  The 
Dominican  Coppenstein  published  them(Cologne, 
1615)  as  a  Fasciculus  moralitatis  for  the  church- 
year.  In  these  religions  discourses  and  meditap 
tions,  the  historian  is  not  concealed ;  they  are 
interspersed  with  a  rich  fund  of  illustrations  and 
proofs  in  the  form  of  historical  and  legendary 
incidents.  lie  alludes  to  his  predilection  him- 
self, and  laments  that  the  disapprobation  of 
some  others  restricted  his  taste  in  this  regpecl 
The  disapprobation,  however,  had  probably  less 
reference  t()  the  form  than  to  the  substance  of 
his  illnstrations,  which  he,  as  a  strict  moralist, 
had  used  without  regard  to  persons  or  station  in 
life.  His  discourses  are  rarely  purely  doctrinal, 
or  an  instructive  exposition  of  truth,  but 
still  always  impressive.  Generally  he  alternates 
an  allegorical  and  moral  method,  but  often  in 
such  a  manner  that  upon  the  same  text  be  bases 
an  allegorical  exposition  and  a  moral  homily. 
Conceminghis  allegorical  metbod.we  may  readily 
admit  what  Kaufmann  savs  (p.  32) :  "  written  in 
the  figurative  language  of  the  age,  the  homilies, 
especially  where  the  fibres  are  derived  from 
vegetable  life,  are  not  without  beauty  of  coloring 
and  poetry, —  mostly  judicious,  often  profound.*' 
But  on  the  whole  this  allegorical  fancy  is  so 
wanton  and  unnatural,  that  it  possesses  chief 
value  a«  a  historioal  illustration  of  the  character 
of  that  age.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  dis- 
coarsee   and   meditations  were   designed   for 
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bearers  or  readers  residint;  in  monaeteriee. 
From  that  sphere  they  spmns  forth.  Their 
Borrow  view  of  things  adorns  what  is  holy  with 
the  omameDts  of  the  forsaken  external  world, 
bat  ofteuer  converts  them  into  earicatares  than 
represents  them  in  timf  beautiful  reality.  All 
the  elements  of  mysticism  offered  by  the  times, 
in  the  form  of  sacred  doctrines  and  faith,  are 
brought  together  in  order  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
longings  of  this  narrow  sphere  of  life.  But  along- 
side of  these  sickly  features,  we  are  refreshed  by 
the  healthy  tone  of  his  mord  reflections.  He  not 
only  judges  the  mannen  of  the  times,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  clergy  and  ecclesiastics,  justly  and 
with  a  sincere  spirit,  but  the  moral  principles 
which  form  his  criterion,  are  to  a  great  extent 
trulv  evangelical,  intimately  connected  with  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Qospel,  and  devel- 
oped in  a  simple  and  impressive  manner.  Many 
of  these  sermons  micht  serve  in  our  day  as  a 
pattern  of  evangelical  preaching,  and  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  theee  Csesarius  speaks 
rather  than  the  monk ;  althongh  we  cannot  fail 
to  discern  in  them  a  constant  reference  to  those 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  and  to  the  sphere 
in  which  those  persons  lived:  but  this  very  limita- 
tion makes  a  salutary  impression.  Uis  language, 
moreover,  is  concise,  and  yet  vigorous ;  the 
evidences  of  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures 
produce  an  overwhelming  impression,  and  his 
application  of  passages  is  mostly  admirable. 
With  all  his  simplicity  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
H  confident  skill  in  the  plans  of  his  sermons, 
which  though  unsought  for,  is  not  nnconoionsly 
displayed.  lie  generally  prepares  the  way  by 
stating  some  very  general  propositions;  his 
persuasive  appeals  are  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quences of  an  apparently  unintentional  argn- 
inent ;  the  solemn  necessity  of  the  duty  urged 
necessarily  follows  the  attractive  example  held 
forth ;  the  eloquent  passages  are  carefully  distri- 
buted throughout  the  discourse,  and  so  as  to 
g've  more  effect  to  the  rest  of  his  statements ;  and 
emostlofty  apostrophes  finish  outthe  well- timed 
pauses.  In  these  respects  Csaenrius  is  a  witness 
to  the  fact  that,  in  his  day,  at  least,  the  art  of 
pulpit  eloquence  was  not  extinct, —  a  worthy 

Eupil  of  the  greatest  homilists  among  the  Fathers. 
[e  is  not  a  preacher  of  the  highest  order,  be 
did  not  possess  to  anv  great  degree  orifpnal 
depth  of  thought,  neither  was  he  one  of  the 
sreat  medisevai  popular  preachers,  but  skilful 
ID  working  up  all  antecedent  material  into  a 
form  suited  to  bis  particular  sphereof  action  (cfr. 
£raun'<opinionuponthispoint,in2.c.).  And  thus 
taking  all  this  together  we  have  a  lively  picture 
both  of  his  personal  character,  and  of  his  times. 
The  character  of  Csesarius,  as  a  historian, 
\»innot  be  better  estimated  than  has  been  done 
by  Biihmer  (I.  c):  besides  preparing  a  catalogue 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne,  which,  though 
written  in  the  form  of  Chronicles,  displays  the 
loftier  style  of  the  historian;  he  also  wrote 
Vita  S,  Engelbtrti.  Csesarius  wrote  it  at  the 
request  of  Archbishop  Hen^,  of  Cologne,  who 
desired  to  havethe  eventful  life  and  tragical  death 
of  his  predecessor  celebrated  byonewhosetalents 
as  a  historian  were  appeciated  in  his  lifetime 
already.  This  agreeable  subject  (especially  as 
the  second  volume  alone  records  WMt  is  pro- 


perlj^  historical  in  its  ehuMtar,  whilst  fhi 
first  is  rather  a  panegyrie,  and  the  third  a  reeitat 
of  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  assassinates 
saint)  received  new  life  and  warmth  in  Ui 
hands,  and  was  wrought  np  into  a  form  is 
which  we  are  equally  amaied  at  the  simnlieity 
of  the  means  at  hand  and  the  peat  soil  dis- 
played in  the  use  of  it.  His  biography  of  St. 
Elisabeth  has  net  yet  been  published. 

The  best  known  work  of  Csesarius  is  his 
dialogtu  magntu  vuiomtm  et  miraadonm  la 
twelve  books,  which  appeared  again  in  ths  ISth 
cent,  and  was  most  oircolated  in  the  ed.  of 
Cologne,  1591,  under  the  title :  Hhuinitmmnt- 
ulonm  el  hittorianim  memorahilmm  libri  XIL; 
recently  republished  by  Jos.  Snuwoc,  1851 1 
Caesarii  Heuierhaeauis  etc.,  dialog  aimifld»> 
rum.  This  book  also  betrays  bis  destiastioa 
for  a  monastic  lifk  In  a  sort  of  theologissl 
course  of  treatises  he  has  here  accumulated  a 
vast  amount  of  narrative  materiaL  The  fint 
books  have  an  almost  systematic  arranffemeDtt 
deeont>ersiont(Xo  monaatioism)  de  ccmbiltoM,eMr 
fessione,  ientaiione.  Then  follow,  less  systemati- 
cal ly  .books  V-X  de  daemonilna.eoiiemdiigfri^ 
concerning  simplicity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  visioBi 
of  all  kinds,  the  eucbarist,  and  miracles  of  all 
kinds.  The  next  two  chapters  pursue  a  mote  sv^ 
tematic  method  again,  treating  of  death,  and  UM 
several  states  which  follow  death.  A  general 
disonssion  of  the  subject  to  be  treated  is  at  tb* 
head  of  each  chapter ;  this  is  followed  bf  a  IM^ 
rative  of  incidents,  in  the  course  of  whicnpraeti- 
cal  applications  are  continually  made,  often  ia 
the  form  of  an  interesting  dialogue.  Id  tbsit 
dialogues  the  two  characters  are  the  instrnetor, 
Caesarius,  and  the  novice,  ApoUonins,  who 
sometimes  seeks  further  instruction  by  f  oitiag 
questions,  and  sometimes  states  the  result  of  Ifct 
meditation.  These  narratives  are  not  mersly 
pleasing  and  invested  with  the  attraction  of  aa 
anecdote,  but  form  a  twofold,  important  soam 
of  history.  In  part  they  actually  fomisb  the 
history  of  their  age.  Incidents  in  the  Kfo  of 
well-known  persons,  abbots,  bishops,  and  evM 
princes  and  Icings,  alternate  with  examples  d^ 
rived  from  the  less  known  spheres  of  monssdf 
and  secular  life,  extending  even  to  events  wttsl 
transpired  in  the  distant  orient.  Eoelesiastieri 
movements  of  the  age  are  made  to  pass  bsfiin 
our  eyes,  the  heresy  of  "  the  free  spinl,"  and  tbe 
Albigensian  schism,  as  it  was  then  regarded  and 
popularly  deecribed.  The  sorrow  wicasioned  by 
the  distractions  of  his  fatherland  breathes  it 
almost  every  page.  But  this  is  only  one  aeril 
The  chief  value  of  this  source  of  history  eonmsts 
in  this  that  it  famishes  us  with  remarksbly 
satisfaetotT  information  concerning  the  manaen 
of  those  times.  He  discloses  to  our  viev,  jm 
brief  but  richly  colored  pictures,  the  estire 
public  ecclesiastical,  political,  civil  and  demettit 
manner  of  life,  peeuliar  to  bis  age  and  emsutij 
(see  KAurxAint,  L  c,  p.  38).  He  eBpeci•!lTft^ 
nishes  us  with  liveljr  illustrations  of  thei*oew 
tioism  of  his  times,  in  which  his  works  aboaa* 
In  tbe  ninth  hook  we  read  that  priesU  and 
monks  saw,  instead  of  the  coneecmted  ho»i 
sometimes  a  bleeding^  lamb,  again  the  Child 
Jesus,  or  the  Mother  with  the  child,  or  raw  m», 
that  the  wine  and  wafer  showed  drops  of  Uoodr 
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UmH  the  oonaeerated  wafer,  u  the  hoAj  of 
OhrUt,  tMted  sweet  in  the  month ;  that  it  was 
ptewnred  anconsumed  amid  the  flames  wbioh 
Mrnt  np  the  Ohnrch ;  that  eren  beasts  were 
afade  to  testify  of  the  reality  of  the  transabstan- 
tiation,-  by  either  being  alarmed,  on  havini;  the 
host  held  ap  to  them,  or  falling  down  detid  on 
approaching  it  Thos,  the  entire  soholastio  ca- 
■Qistr^  of  the  dootrine  of  this  sacrament  is  set 
Ibitb  u  the  work,  and  the  historieal  foundation 
of  the  history  of  the  dogma  is  brought  out  to 
tiew  in  the  aooonnt  of  the  belief  of  those  times, 
■ad  its  eonneotion  with  the  actual  customs  of 
the  age.  Some  of  the  other  books  are  no  less 
inatrnctiTe,  espeoially  those  treating  of  death 
and  tiM  last  things.  Purgatory  and  hell  become 
ttMMrete  realities  in  his  treatment  of  them.  A 
lively  picture  ot  Uie  morals  of  the  clergy  is 
giTon  in  the  first  books  of  this  work,  and  beside 
tbe  high  conception  which  his  character  gives 
W  of  hia  office,  are  placed  the  vices  of  his  asso- 
dataa.  Kaufmann  {I.  e.)  has  shown  the  value 
of  these  books  for  legendary  and  mythological 
litaratare.^Another  person  of  the  same  name 
and  monastic  order  (between  1250-1300)  wrote 
an  expUeaiio  rer.  et  verhorwn.  (Cfr.  Ersch  and 
Cbuber,  Kneyelop.)  wbizsacker.* 

0*i»plM>l  (froin  an  Aram,  word  =<  rocik),  was 
High  Priest  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (Luke  3:2; 
Matth.  26:3,  57,  ka).  Josephus  {Ant.  18,  2, 
2),  says  bis  proper  name  was  Jotepk,  and  his 
■omanM  CotapAo*.  He  rose  to  the  office  during 
the  last  years  of  Valerius  Oratus  (a.  15-27), 
who  had  deposed  four  High  Priests.  Caiaphas 
managed  to  hold  the  office  until  a.  37,  when 
Mueelltts  deposed  him  (Jot.  Ant.  18,  4,  3). 
This  fact  indicates  the  craftiness  which  he  ex- 
hibited during  the  trial  of  Christ,  when,  whilst 
Biaintaining  ttie  mere  forms  of  justice,  he  oon- 
Malad  his  abuse  of  those  forms  under  a  specious 
MBlenoe  of  condemnation.  His  conning  was 
Mmbined  with  great  caution  and  decision,  such 
M  shrank  from  no  means  suited  to  his  purpose 
(John  II :  49  A«. ;  18 :  14).  These  traiu  render 
n  probable  that  he  secretly  abetted  the  deposure 
of  the  sons  of  Annas  (John  18 :  13).  Fpr  Jose- 
phus (ilN/.  20,  9,  1)  sa^s,  that  the  five  sons  of 
Annas  attained  suocessively  to  the  High  Priest- 
hood. In  reference  to  the  official  relation  of 
Annas  to  Caiphas,  see  Annas.  The  cause  of 
kn  deposure  is  not  reported.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Jonathan,  son  of  Annas  (Joi.  Ant.  18,  4,  3). 

Vaihinosr.* 

Oftia.  — (See  Adam  and  his  sons). 

Oaimtat.  See  Gen.  4: 17-24.  Cain  had  a 
■on,  Sooeh,  after  whom  he  named  the  new  city. 
After  the  first  sin  clothing  was  introduced, 
after  the  second  houses.  It  was  because  Cain 
was  a  restless  fugitive,  and  felt  himself  nowhere 
■afii,  that  he  builtboases  in  a  fortified  place,  trust- 
ing for  security  to  its  strength ;  and,  by  calling 
both  son  and  city  by  the  same  name,  he  imbued 
bis  iamiljr  with  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon 
earthly  skill.  The  ^ealogy  or  Cain's  fomilv 
to  Lameeh  is  briefly  given  in  v.  18.  Delitssoh 
■nggssts  that,  to  the  ancient  Jews,  these  names 
(unHshed  hints  of  the  characters  and  fortunes 
of  their  bearers.  Their  seeming  identity  with 
Um  naasee  of  the  Sethites  is  more  external  than 
nal,  and  BiUman,  Aek,  EmM,  fto.,  err  in 
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referring  both  tables  to  the  same  snnree.' 
Mehtyael  means  smitten  of  Ood;  MahahiM 
means  the  praise  of  Ood.  Irad  is  probably  as- 
sociated with  the  city  called  after  Enoch ;  jared 
means  humiliation.  The  order,  also,  of  the  two 
lists  is  different;  the  Cainite  genealogy  has  no 
Seth,  Enos,  or  Noah ;  the  Sethite  lacks  the  names 
of  Lamech's  wives  and  children.  And,  finally, 
the  accounts  of  those  whose  names  are  identical 
(Enoch  and  Lomeoh)  vary  most,  as  though  to 
guard  against  confounding  them.  Similarity 
of  names  in  related  families  is  common  even  in 
our  day,  though  we  have  so  many  to  choose 
from.  More  striking  is  Baumgarten's  opinion, 
that  "the  line  of  Seth  sought  to  indicate,  by 
their  names,  that  they  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  natural,  but  degenerate,  first-born  descent ;" 
for  their  names  always  occur  later  than  the  simi- 
lar ones  in  Cain's  family  (except  the  fifth). 
The  entire  genealogy  of  Cain's  family  points 
mainly  to  the  last  member,  Lameoh,  who  repre- 
sents the  full  development  of  Cain's  spirit,  as 
Enoch  (also  the  seventh  from  Adam)  does  that 
of.Seth.  But,  whilst  the  holy  lineage  is  carried 
on,  and  its  continuation  becomes  the  chief  theme 
of  Genesis,  the  genealogy  of  Cain  breaks  off 
with  Lamech's  family,  and  thus  symbolises  the 
fate  of  all  iniquity,  which  perishes  in  its  appv 
rent  triumph.  The  table  does  not  even  reach  to 
the  flood,  when  Cain's  entire  posterity  perished. 
We  have  three  facts  concerning  the  family  of 
Lameeh,  which  are  especially  significant  amid 
the  prevailing  brevity  of  the  narrative,  and  show 
how  much  information  may  be  conveyed  in  a 
few  words.  Lameoh  was  the  first  to  violate  the 
law  of  marriage  (Gen.  1:27;  2:23,  &o.),  by 
taking  two  wives ;  thus  degrading  woman  to  an 
object  of  lust,  and  introducing  polygamy.  Next 
we  learn  that  by  Ada  be  had  two  sons,  Jabcl 
and  Jvbal,  and  by  ZUlah,  one,  Tiibal^nain, 
whose  name  indicates  that  his  family  held  their 
progenitor,  the  fratricide,  in  special  honor.  Be- 
sides these,  a  daughter  of  Zillah  is  mentioned, 
Naamah,  the  lovely,  who  is  regarded  in  the  East 
as  the  inventor  of  ornaments  of  dress.  It  may  at- 
tract notice  that  the  Bible  attributes  the  begin- 
nings of  culture  to  Cain's  family,  and  reports 
nothing  similar  of  the  Sethites.  In  this,  we 
discern  a  clear  intimation  that  all  external  cul- 
ture (as  the  state  itself)  is  au  immediate  conse- 
quence of  sin.  The  tilling  of  the  ground, 
which  was  imposed  as  a  penalty  on  man,  ren- 
dered various  arts  and  inventions  necessary. 
Cain's  building  up  a  citv,  was  a  further  step. 
In  Lamech's  family  we  find  this  talent  for  in- 
vention more  variously  developed.  Amid  the 
existing  developments  of  sin  social  culture  is 
beneficial,  but  it  is  not  the  highest  good.  It  is 
associated  with  a  disposition  to  forget  God  and 
exalt  self,  as  in  Lamech's  case.  When  SchiUer, 
Hegd,  and  other  recent  writers,  therefore,  praise 
sin  as  the  mother  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  a  result  of  sin  that  man- 
kind rose  no  hieher  than  to  the  production  of 
these,  for,  had  the  race  been  developed  in  its  nnr^ 
mal  sinless  character,  it  would  have  attained  to 
a  far  more  exalted  and  perfect  moral  height  of 
glory  in  Ood.  Gcrhard  Yossirs  (de  orig.  etpr. 
Ua.  1. 16),  BocHART  {Ghanaan  I.  42),  E.  Na- 
oiUBACH  (d.  Gottmenseh  L  363),  Him  (Bibelst. 
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L  62),  and  others,  reeopiiM  in  tbew  Ubks  the 
historical  basis  of  the  idols  of  mythology,  tap- 
posing  Jubal=°Apollo,  Tubalcain^^VulcMi,  Noa- 
mabss: Venus.  And  it  is  certainly  more  reason- 
able to  follow  the  light  thus  thrown  into  the 
labyrinths  of  heathen  mytholoCT,  than,  like 
BuTTHANM  (Mythol,  1. 164;  II.  IjrTocH,  Bwal», 
IIuFFELD,  to.,  to  solve  the  Bible  narratire  into 
myths,  and  thus  extinguish  our  only  lamp.  (See 
Iforia's  Phoenio.  477  ;  Nork,  bibl.  Mythol.  I. 
235,  Sx. ;  E.  Naqilsbach,  I.  c.  353 ;  H.  LiixiN, 
die  Tradit  d.  Menscbengescbl.  Ac.,  Miinater, 
1856,  148,  163).  The  last  thine  reported  con- 
ceraing  Lamecb,  is  hia  song,  oi  vengeance  and 
TMtory,  which  is  the  oldest  piece  of  poetry,  and 
ahows  that  music  and  poetry  were  of  nearly  si- 
aiultaneous  origin.  In  this  song  we  also  dis- 
eover  the  early  abuse  of  weapons  for  purposes 
of  murder,  the  man's  boasting  before  bis  wives, 
as  well  as  his  pride  of  the  inventions  of  his  sons, 
but  especially  his  defiance  of  God,  notwithstand- 
ing the  punishment  of  Cain :  "  What  is  God's 
power  compared  with  my  sword"  (Hckbcr). 
Thus  the  history  of  the  Gainites  ended  aa  it 
began,  in  murder  and    Qod-defying  impiety. 

5 See  Comment,  on  Gen.  by  Bawngarten  and 
JtliUach,  Tuck  and  Krwhd;  Roos,  Einl.  in  d. 
bibl.,  Gesch.  v.  d.  Scbopf.  &c.,  {J  118-120 ; 
Kurtz,  Gesch,  d.  A.  B.,  2  Aufl.  I.  3  23 ;  Ewald, 
Gescb.  Isr.  I.  308;  Dbttinobr,  Bemerk.  fiber 
Gen.  4 : 1-6.  ftc.,  Tab.  Zitschr.  1835, 1.). 

ACBERLKX.* 

Caiut,  S<.,  Bishop  of  Rome  {a.  283-296)  is 
said  to  have  died  a  martyr's  deatn,  according  to 
the  spurious  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  of  St  Susanna. 
A  decretal  attributed  to  him  in  HbMuin  I.,  209, 
is  also  spurioos.    Qis  anniversary  is  April  22. 

Herzoo.* 

Caina,  a  Soman  Prompter,  during  the  time 
of  B.  Zepbyrinus  {Euaeb.  II.,  25 ;  VI.  20.)  and 
nnder  Caraealla.  Jerome  (<&  Script.  Ecel.  c 
59,)  says  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Presby- 
terial  office  in  Rome;  but  the  expression  ivr/f 
faxXquMafwof  in  Euseb.  U.  E.  II.,  25,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  this.  Pbotius  calls  him  {bibl. 
cod.  48)  tu»  t^vur  ixiexoitof.  What  he  means  by 
this  is  not  clear.  Eusebius  calls  bim  Xvytatatof 
Amt  (II.  £.  VI.,  20,)  i.  «.,  an  able  and  eloquent 
defender  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Only  frag- 
ments of  bis  writings  have  been  preserved.  His 
principal  work  washis  assault  upon  Montanism, 
haXoyof  itfOi  llposxov  (the  bead  of  a  party  of 
Montanists)  of  which  Eiueb.  (H.  B.  IL.  25,  III., 
28,  31 ;  VL  20,)  has  preserved  some  scraps. 
Both  Jerome  (L  c.)  and  Photius  praise  this  work. 
Photius  entitles  it  zora  IlafixnAor.  In  those 
fragments,  Cains  exhibits  violent  animosity  to- 
wards^  Cbiliasm,  and  charges  Cerintbus  with 
imposing  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Apostle  John 
nnon  the  people,  in  order  thus  to  smuggle  his 
Cliiliasm  into  the  ohnrob.  Caius  does  not  defin- 
itely say,  however,  that  Cerintbus  wrote  the 
Apocalypse.  Theodoret,  in  the  dialogue  of  the 
heretical  fables,  ascribes  to  Caius  a  book  called 
i  uucfot  XofliytuSofi  which  treats  of  Artemon  and 
Xheodotns.  Photius  (/.  c.)  says  that  universal 
ODinion  ascribes  the  book  to  Caius.  Fragments 
m  it  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  Buteb.  H.  £., 
V.  28 ;  but  that  is  mere  cot^jeotura.  Eusebius 
qfiotes  the  woids  of  aa  unkaown  author  froin  •  | 


book  Botjiaa»ed.apaMtthoAB(inss»ki>  !!«■)[.■ 
The  Labyrinth  was  now  aseribsd  by  loae  la 
Ilippoly  tos.  In  reference  to  the  latest  hypoths- 
sis,  that  the  work,  under  the  name  of  Origsa, 
published  ia  18S1,  by  Mailer,  and  ascribed  by 
many  to  nippolytus,  aad  now  exoitiagthetttev 
tion  of  critics,  was  actually  written  by  Caia* 
(see  S^^lytus).  Photios  also  ascribes  to  Csim 
a  work  upon  the  Universe,  which  is  now  slaiMd 
for  Hippolytus.  The  franMnt  in  MssMsa^ 
Jntt.  Hal.  Medii  am,  T.  fll.,  has  also  be«an' 
ferred  to  Cuus,  because  the  writer  Sfpttesvilh 
Caius  in  denying  that  Paul  is  the  aatber  of  th» 
£p.  to  the  I&brews,  a  leason  obviously  iaaifr 
cisat.  Comp.  Hue,  EinL  ins  N.  T.,  1.  Bd.). 

HiRws.* 
C{^tu,.(JWo9  deVlo9.  GaSUt;  fa«  iss—ii 
Thomas  in  honor  of  his  master,  Tins.  A^ 
nas ;  called  GaUtano,  from  his  birthplace,)  t^ 
1469,  had  the  celebrated  disaossion  with  Liibr 
(see  LtUher)  in  1518,  in  Augsburg,  and  «u  ons 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  oo  the  adi 
of  Rome,  in  the  history  of  the  Refbrmatioa.  B» 
was  neither  a  courtier  nor  polidciaa,  bat  M 
animated  with  earnest  seal  for  his,  aad  bis  Mil- 
ter's cause. '  YieldiDK  to  hia  strong  natunl  it* 
clination,  he  joined  the  Dominicans  in  hia  I6dt 
y.,  lealonsly  studied  scbolastia  theology,  becsM 
an  unqualified  Thomist,  and  a  master  of  this (]» 
tern  of  dialectics.  His  learning,  and  nprigblaw 
raised  him  to  be  the  Procurator  of  his  order  li 
Rome,  where  he  was  chosen  General  of  the  Ofdir 
(1508).  and  made  Cardinal  (1517).  AssarlvM 
1511,  he  contended  against  the  Council  of  ras« 
for  unconditional  Papal  supremacy,  and  elBcieit' 
ly  ai(^  Jnlius  II.  in  calling  the  Lateran  Coaaol 
of  1512.  Such  a  man  must  have  seemed  emia- 
ently  qualified  for  the  controversy  with  Lathsi. 
Indeed,  as  he  was  in  Germany  at  the  lime,  ne- 
gotiating with  reference  to  the  Turkish  vtr,  b» 
IS  said  to  have  desired  to  be  entrusted  with  tk» 
affairs  concerning  the  Reformation.  SBb» 
queotly,  he  was  in  Frankfort,  at  the  eleotiaa  o£ 
Charles  V.  as  Emperor,  then  engaged  as  l*p)» 
in  Hungary,  and  eiyoyed  the  confidence  of  Cl^ 
ment  VIL  until  his  death  in  1534.  Ilia  discusnoa: 
with  Luther  produced  a  lasting  impressiaa  oa 
his  mind.  He  candidly  aoknowledgsd  the  bei» 
tic's  superiority  in  the  Scriptaree,  and  begw. 
forthwith  earnestly  to  study  them  himself.  U 
the  0.  T.  he  employed  the  help  of  learned  Jews; 
for  the  N.  T.,  Erasmus  was  his  authori^.  B» 
thought  of  remedying  the  defects  of  the  Valgttt 
by  a  literal  traoalation.  The  optBions  of  At 
Fathers  were  to  yield  to  the  strict  sense  of  tb« 
words.  He  adopted  Jeroma'a  critical  view* 
when  they  seemed  oorreot  (as  in  ref  to  O* 
Apocrypha,  the  Ep.  of  James,  Jade,  io.).  M 
he  never  denies  the  authority  of  tradition.  Ah 
yet  his  opinions  were  libeml,  (John  8 : 1,  Mr 
Pseudo-Dionys.  rejected:  Matthew's  gospel  on- 
ginially  Greek;  Elobim  in  Oen.  I,  not  the  TiU' 
ity;  John  6  has  no  ref.  to  the  Sacrament;  ta* 
serpent  in  paradise  waa  merely  qrmboh'eal,  U«' 
&a.),  even  in  regard  to  impoiiaBV  Cfaoroh  onef 
tions  (he  favor^  diroreea  in  cases  of  sdalw^ 
and  prayers  in  the  Temacolar;  he  was  sgaiai* 
roles  for  diet;  had  donbts  in  ret  to  monc^ 
my).  But  be  decidadlT  opposed  allewiical  i^ 
tecpntatioa,  dasirisf  almjs  agui  adbaaot » 
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in  Rteral  sense.  Bot,  witb  «n  flits,  he  made 
ftnt  little  actnal  progreBs,  as  he  lacked  a  correct 
vrfaioiple  of  inter|>retatioD,  and  was  embarrassed 
tj  his  ecclesiastical  system,  and  hj  limited 
sebolarship.  His  liberal  views,  however,  called 
forth  A  violent  assault  by  the  Dominican  Am- 
lirose  Oatharions,  and  an  adverse  opinion  of  the 
Sorbonne.  Bat  this  hostility  did  not  become 
pabtie  nntil  after  his  death.  He  had  an  advo- 
cate in  Pallavicini.  His  complete  works  were 
flrst  pnblished  in  Lyons,  1639 ;  in  this  ed.  the  ob- 

JeetionaUe  passage  are  softened  down.  tJpon 
Its  ezeeetical  opinions,  and  other  views,  comp.  R. 
SnOH,  Aufo^  criiique  d«  }f.  T.,  e.  37 ;  Sckrdekh, 
K.-ge8ch.  IV.,  50,  *c. ;  eietder.  III.,  257. 

WlIZSACKK.* 

Ctlas,  Jectn,  aCalvinist  merchant  of  Tonlouse, 
lived  nnder  the  ^essare  of  the  system  nshered 
In  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (Oct? 
1685),  by  which  the  very  political  existence  of 
the  Reformed,  thotfi^h  numberinj;  1}  millions, 
■was  ipiored ;  by  which  they  were  burdened  with 
ehtl  and  religious  disabilities:  by  which  a  loose 
Teln  was  fAyen  to  the  proselytme  ceal  of  the 
papists  and  their  "booted  apostles,  and  the  op- 
pressed were  even  forbidden  to  escnpe  their 
revaacea  by  voluntary  exile.  The  family  of 
consisted  of  his  wife,  four  sons,  two  dani^h- 
ters,  and  a  maid  servant,  who,  though  a  papist, 
Bad  served  him  faithfully  for  30  years,  but  had 
soceeeded  in  eonvertine  his  third  son  to  her 
faith.  His  oldest  son,  S^rc  Antoine,  intended  at 
flrtt  to  devote  himself  to  law,  but  his  religion 
prevented  bim.  Other  obstacles  opposing  a  mer- 
cantile career,  he  thought  of  visiting  Geneva  to 
nrepare  himself  for  the  ministry  in  his  church, 
Mt  was  dissnaded  from  this  also  by  a  legal 
friend.  Thus  left  a  prey  to  uncertainty,  vrith- 
eut  a  Srm  religions  and  moral  basis  to  sustain 
him,  he  showed  symptoms  of  being  wenry  of 
nfe,  and  often  repeated  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  Oct  13, 1761,  when  the 
elder  Galas  was  accompanying  a  friend,  who  had 
Maid  to  supper,  to  the  door,  he  found  Marc 
Ant  hanging  dead  at  his  shop  door.  The  lamen- 
tations of  the  family  soon  brought  together  a 
large  concourse.  Two  CapitmUs,  (magistrates 
elected  by  the  people  to  superintend  the  police 
tod  the  general  affairs  of  the  city,)  hastened  to 
the  house ;  bat,  without  investigating  the  facts  of 
flie  case,  or  instituting  a  medical  inquest,  were 
tlready  leaving  the  house,  when  a  voice  ex- 
elaimed  in  the  street  that  the  father  had  mur- 
dered his  son  from  hatred  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
^on,  which  the  latter  had  intended  to  adopt  on 
tae  next  day.  This  inflamed  the  fanatical  mob, 
tnd  the  mmor  spread  ftoxn  month  to  month 
ontil  it  reached  one  of  the  Capitonis,  who, 
ttongh  opposed  by  his  colleague,  on  his  own  re- 
nxmsibih^  caused  the  family,  the  above  named 
mead,  together  with  the  corpse,  to  be  dragged 
to  the  town  ball,  where  at  last  the  facts  were  in> 
Teetigated.  This  violation  of  all  legal  form,  as 
well  ••  others  occurring  in  the  eonrse  of  the 
trial,  was  welcome  fuel  to  the  increasing  fana- 
timsm  of  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as  the  lowest 
rabble.  ThemmorthattheReformedwerebound 
by  their  ereed  to  murder  those  of  their  children 
who  were  about  to  abandon  their  religion,  was 
Meepted  with  frMtie  avicBPf,  and  the  yoanger 


Galas  was  speedily  regarded  as  a  martyr,  ana 
honored  as  such  with  special  sepulchral  rites 
and  ghostly  processions.  But  in  order  to  inflame 
to  the  highest  degree  the  already  glowing  im»> 
gination,  the  Franciscans  of  Toulouse  institu- 
ted for  the  soul  of  the  murdered  man  nn  office'- 
for  the  dead,  in  which  all  the  orders  of  (he  city 
were  represented.  In  the  midst  of  the  chnrch,- 
draped  in  white  to  symbolize  the  innocence  of 
the  saicide.  an  imposing  catafiilco  was  erected' 
under  which  was  a  human  skeleton,  to  which  tt 
palm,  in  representation  of  martyrdom,  and  S 
tablet  inscribed  "abjuration  of  heresy"  yteti 
fastened.  In  all  social  circles  of  Toulouse,  ths 
conviction  of  the  father  was  made  a  matter  of 
party  eorueience,  which  no  one  could  escape; 
without  subjecting  his  Catholicism  to  suspicion. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  were  priests 'who 
opposed  such  an  apotheosis,  as  also  several 
judges  who  would  not  share  in  the  unjust  shed- 
ding of  blood.  The  criminal  chamber  of  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse,  with  a  small  majority 
(8  to  5),  declared,  March  9, 1762,  Galas  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  his  son,  ordered  him  to  btt 
stretched  on  the  rack  in  order  to  extort  a  con- 
fession of  his  crime,  of  his  accomplices,  and  of 
the  accessoiT  circumstances  of  the  crime,  an^ 
sentenced  hira  to  he  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
afterwards  burned.  Amid  the  torture,  and  at' 
the  place  of  execution,  he  constantly  asserted 
his  innocence  to  a  Dominican  who  attended  him.' 
His  firmness  in  death,  which,  though  sought  to 
be  invalidated  by  a  rumored  confession  of  guilt, 
was,  nevertheless,  always  asserted  by  the  Domr' 
nican,  and  probably  caused  a  milder  treatment  of 
the  remaining  accused.  It  is  a  fact,  which,  thought 
sad  to  the  Christian  to  reflect  upon,  historical 
truth  compels  us  to  admit,  that  whilst  faUk, 
sneaking  in  the  defence  of  Cnlas  (La  Calomn. 
Confond.,)  by  the  excellent  Reformed  pastor,  P. 
Rabaut,  only  served  to  bring  about  the  sad  issutf 
of  the  trial,  unbelief  personified  placed  the  in- 
nocence of  t^e  victim  in  the  clearest  light  of  day, 
and  thus  confounded  his  jndges.  It  was  Vol' 
taire,  as  is  well  known,  who,  by  his  writin)^,. 
letters  and  extensive  connections  with  the  aris- 
tocracy of  title  and  of  mind,  (especially  witli  thef 
Duke  of  Richelieu,)  in  short,  by  his  governing 
influence  on  socicfy  in  his  age,  Drought  about  ■ 
reversal  of  the  sentence,  the  declaration  of  the 
innocence  of  the  executed,  and  the  rehabilitatioa 
of  his  family,  as  also  a  general  rivalry  to  atonei 
for  former  wrongs  by  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
family.  But  what  gives  this  judicial  mnrder  ittf 
real  historical  importance,  and  to  its  victim  a 
right  to  a  niche  in  the  edifioe  of  ohnrch  history, 
is  the  fact  that  it  brought  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  state  the  legal  injustice  of  the  persecutioa 
of  its  reformed  members,  as  also  their  very  exiat- 
ence,  after  the  one  had  long  since  been  admitted 
by  the  better  portion  of  the  French  nation,  and 
the  existence  of  1}  millions  of  Reformed  had  re' 
duoed  the  assumption,  that  there  were  no  longer 
any  Calvanists  in  France,  as  adopted  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  in  the  mechanism  of  tha 
State,  and  in  business  transactions,  to  a  mem 
offloial  flotion.  For  it  forced  the  statesmen  of 
the  age,  who  did  not  venture  to  reform  the  tnf 
ditional  lej^tladon  of  the  "  Grand  Monareh," 
inesUtibly,  and  in  spite  of  it»  to  a  sOml  tl>lenK 
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tioa  of  the  eiTilly  defanot  and  legally  ignored 
CalvinistB,  vhich  graduKllj  led  to  their  actual 
toleration  by  the  edict  of  Lonis  XVI.,  given  at 
Tersaillee  in  1787.  Their  civil  rights  and  com- 
plete religious  liberty  were  conceded  in  the  ses- 
■ions  of  the  National  Aseembly,  of  Aug.  and 
Sept.  1789.  For  Bouroea,  see  Art.  Cala$,  in  the 
Encycl.  of  Ersch  and  Oruber ;  the  already  men- 
tioned work  of  Rabaut,  and  the  "Lettres  Tour 
louse."  For  accounts,  Coquerel's  Hist,  da  6gl. 
du  JXJ».,  2  Tols.  Par.  1841,  (T.  U.,  pp.  304-41), 
the  most  important  work  on  the  subject.  Peyrat's 
Bui.  des  Part,  du  Dei.,  2  vols.  Par.  1842  (T.  II., 
pp.  447-61.).  In  Bungener's  "  Trois  Serm.  sons 
Louis  XV.,  3  vols.  Par.  1850,"  is  found  a  very 
Uvely  and  attractive  account  of  the  matter.  The 
irork,  though  a  romance,  rests  upon  a  reliable 
historical  basis,  and  manifests  a  oeep  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  age. 

T.  PouNz. — Reineeke. 

Calaiaiuiaiu:  seePiarista. 

Calatrava,  KnighU  of,  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  12tb  cent,  for  the  defence  of  Cala- 
trava against  the  Moors,  and  confirmed,  with  the 
rule  prescribed  by  the  Chapter-General  of  the 
Cistercians,  by  Alex.  III.,  in  1164.  Don  Oorcias 
was  first  Grand  Master.  Having  lost  Calatrava 
in  1197,  they  retired  to  Snlvatiera  nntil  they  re- 
took Calatrava.  In  1487,  the  office  of  G.  M.  was 
Tested  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  Helyott  VI.  46. 
Since  1808  it  has  been  a  mere  honorary  order. 
Hsiusoa. — Reineeke. 

Calender-brethren  {fralres  CaUndarii),  a 
fraternity  which  arose  in  Saxony  in  the  13th 
cent  (they  are  first  named  in  1220  in  the  Mo- 
oastery  of  Ottberg),  and  was  so  called  because 
tiiey  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  every  month. 
They  soon  spread  over  northern  and  middle 
Germany,  and  into  Hungary  and  France.  Their 
object  was  partly  devotional  and  partly  benefi- 
cent   The  society  took  epe<nal  oare  to  have  its 


members  and  their  families  decently  buried,  and  <^of  Atocba,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  natiooU 


tp  have  masses  performed  for  them.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  beneficial  society  in  the  Romish 
(brm.  The  members  might  be  laymen  or  clergy, 
men  or  women.  The  president  was  called  dean, 
^nder  whom  there  was  a  treaaorer.  It  was  no 
monastic  order,  was  under  the  supervision  of 
the  dioceean  Bishop,  by  whom — not  by  the  Pope 
r-it  was  authoriied.  It  was  usual  to  close  their 
monthly  meetings,  at  which  new  members  were 
received,  with  a  social  meal,  paid  for  out  of  the 
general  funds.  These  festivities  soon  degene- 
rated into  voluptuous  carousals,  and  daring  the 
purifying  work  of  the  Reformation  the  frater- 
nity was  abolished,  and  its  wealth  applied  to 
general  purposes  (see  J.  Fsu.br,  disi.  de  frair. 
^aL  Franeof.  1692,  4lo ;  Bhimberg,  Chemnits, 
1721.  12mo.  !h.  Mk8z.» 

Calderon.  Don  Pedro  CcHderon  de  la  Barea 
Bennao  y  RiaHo,  claims  consideration  as  the 
most  celebrated  dramatic  poet  of  Spain,  as  a  re- 
ligions poet,  and  especially  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
poet.  In  the  first  respect  he  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his 
•ge ;  in  the  second,  he  belongs  to  the  history 
«  reli^ous  poetry ;  in  the  third,  he  comes  into 
aomparison  with  the  Protestant  Shakspeare. 
Oalaeron's  years  ran  nearly  parallel  with  those 
«f  the  17  th  oentory;  he  WM  bom  in  Madrid, 


of  noble  parentage,  Jan.  1,  1601,  and  died 
May  25,  1681.  His  first  school  was  the  Jesuit 
College  of  Campailia,  Madrid.  He  next  entered 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  tealonsl;^ 
studied  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  civil  and 
canon  law.  But  he  early  imbibed  the  dramalie 
spirit  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  as  enrly  as  bit 
14th  year  composed  his  first  play,  "d  Cam 
del  Cte2o,"and  before  bis  19th,  created  ao  epoch 
by  his  comedies.  In  bis  25th  year  he  entered 
the  army,  and  served  in  Milan  and  Flanden. 
But  he  still  composed  for  the  stage,  and  Philip 
II.  soon  called  him  to  the  court,  and  emplnvea 
his  dramatic  talent  there.  As  early  as  l630, 
the  renowned  Lope  de  Vega  admired  his  geniai. 
In  1637,  be  was  made  knight  of  St  lago.  la 
1651,  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  soon  ob- 
tained a  chaplaincy  in  Toledo.  But  Philip  IT. 
could  not  spare  him,  and  gave  him  a  post  in  the 
royal  chapel  in  Madrid.  These  ecclesisstieil 
preferments  only  served  to  stimulate  bis  poetital 
fertility.  During  the  space  of  37  years,  he  com- 
posed the  Antot  sacramentales  (plays  for  Corptu 
Christi),  for  Madrid,  and  for  a  time  those  for 
Toledo,  Seville,  and  Granada.  This  style  of 
poetry  shows  his  deep  religions  sense,  and  suited 
his  office ;  but  he  continued  to  old  age  to  eon* 

Sose  secular  plays,  and  other  kinds  of  poetry, 
[is  biography  ascribes  to  him  more  than  a  ben* 
dred  aittoi,  and  above  a  hundred  and  twenty 
comedies,  besides  numerous  prologues,  sonnets, 
romances,  &c.  [Schaclc,  Gesch.  d.  dram. Lit  &c., 
in  Spanien  III.  42,  279).  In  1663.  ho  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  congregation  of  St  Pedro,  a 
society  of  priests,  which  he  subsequently  mtdt 
his  sole  heir.  He  survived  his  patron,  Philip 
IV.,  and  continued  on  the  best  terms  with  »e 
court  Some  have  dated  his  death  seven  yean 
later  than  its  occurrence.  His  grave  in  the_  Mo- 
nastery of  St  Salvador  was  discovered  again  in 
1840,  and  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  thechnrch 


Pantheon.  Calderon  was  more  fortunate  tbaa 
Cervantes,  Comoros,  and  many  others,  in  being 
rewarded  for  his  genius  during  his  lifetime. 

The  earliest  reiigious  poetry  of  Spainwaa  is 
the  form  of  legends,  which  developed  into  ro- 
mances, dramas,  and  lyrics  ( Ticknor,  Hist  of 
Span.  Literal.;  Diepenbrock,  Qeistl.  Blninai' 
Strauss).  Lone  db  Vega  and  Calderon  raised 
the  religious  drama  to  its  highest  pitch  of  rae- 
cess.  Calderon,  following  in  the  path  opened 
by  Lope,  became  the  master  of  tnis  kind  of 
poetry.  Very  different  judgments  have  indeed 
been  passed  upon  his  plays.  Sismondi  ealli 
htm  "  the  poet  of  the  Inquisition ;"  but  Schack, 
Karl  Roienkranz,  and  Tbeod.  Mundt  (Drnma- 
tnr^e,  Berlin,  1846,  p.  262),  vindicate  hit 
merits.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pietr 
of  his  Church,  and  religious  feelings  in  general, 
find  a  rich  and  at  times  glowing  utterance  in  bit 
production.  Sentiments  touching  evangelical 
faith  and  the  joys  of  atoning  grace,  are  bnt 
coldly  set  forth.  Most  of  all,  we  miss  the  pro- 
phetic element.  How  widely  he  differs  in  tbit 
respect  from  Dante.  The  morality,  also,  of  hit 
plays  does  not  rise  above  that  of  his  sge  and 
coantry ;  nay,  be  rather  encourages  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  bis  times.  Of  this,  "  The  tteadftsJ 
Prince*"  "The  wondwiW  MagiciaB,"  "The 
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iai^  of  Mary  of  Toledo,"  fornish  niastrattoiu. 
He  makes  eonstant  and  vigoroDS  ase  of  allego- 
lies  (Schack  II.  481). 

As  a  teeular  poet,  Calderon  forms  a  decided 
eoDtrast  to  Shakspere,  presenting  eTery  thing 
in  the  light  of  his  Cbarcb.  We  do  not  allude 
to  a  diversity  of  faith,  but  to  the  strong  contrast 
of  enlture  and  intellectual  type.  If  C.  excels  in 
festive  pomp,  in  the  musical  flow  of  his  lan- 
guage and  dialectic  skill,  Shakspere  is  more 
natural  and  profound ;  C.'s  claims  to  geniut  may 
Iw  questioned,  being  rather  brilliant;  Shak- 
spere proves  his  genius  by  every  touch.  0. 
views  every  thing  under  the  restraint  of  exist- 
ing church  statutes  and  institutions;  Shak- 
spere is  free  from  these  trammels,  and  regards 
eoiefly  ideal  truth  and  right.  (A  complete  ed.  of 
C.'s  plMB  appeared  in  Madrid,  1760-6.3,  9  vols. 
to.  KeU  commenced  a  new  critical  ed.  (Lpxg. 
1820-23),  bat  only  3  vols.  (30  comedies)  were 

tinblished.    See  A.  W.  Sehlegel,  Span.  Theatre 
Berlin,  1803) ;  Tklenw,  Hist,  of  Sp.  Lit.). 
A.  P.  Lamgb.* 

Caleb  (373).  =  Bon  of  Jephnnneh,  of  the 

tribe  of  Judah  (Numb.  13 : 6).  To  reconcile  the 
statement  in  Nnmb.  34: 19,  with  that  in  Numb. 
32 :  12 ;  Josh.  14 : 6,  14,  where  he  is  called  a 
Slenezite,  and  in  Josh.  15 :  17,  we  must  suppose 
tiiat  the  particular  section  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
at  the  bead  of  which  C.  stood,  had  become  so 
thoroogbly  intermixed  with  the  Kenezites  of 
Southern  Palestine,  as  to  be  numbered  among 
them.  For  proof  of  this,  pee  Judges  1 :  13,  &c. 
The  aoeoant  in  1  Chron.  4 :  15,  where  Kenaz  is 
Bcndoned  as  the  descendant  of  Caleb,  whilst  in 
Judges  1 :  13,  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenai  (Judges 
3:9;  1  Chron.  4:13),  is  called  the  younger 
brother  of  C,  would  warrant  the  opinion  that 
the  Keneaites  were  subordinate  to  Caleb.  In  1 
Chron.  2: 18,  ka.,  mention  is  first  made  of  three 
•OSS  of  C,  then,  of  three  other  members,  and, 
Saally,  of  three  descendants  of  Hezron ;  in  2: 42, 
l».  —  according  to  Bertheau,  whose  supposition 
is,  no  doubt,  on  the  whole,  correct — is  described, 
in  genealogical  form,  a  part  of  C.'s  domain, 
whilst  in  2 :  50,  &c.,  another  series  of  C.'s  descen- 
dants, through  his  son  Chur. — On  account  of  his 
courageous  conduct  as  recorded  in  Numb.  13 : 6, 
30 ;  14 : 6,  &o.,  he  was  found  worthy  to  enter  the 
land  of  Promise  (Numb.  14:24,  38;  26:65; 
I>eut.  1:36;  1  Mace.  2:56),  and  to  inherit  a 
district  of  country,  Hebron  and  its  surround- 
ings. In  the  time  of  David,  this  was  still  re- 
garded as  a  special  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
Me  1  Sam.  30 :  14,  and  25 : 3 ;  also,  1  Chron. 
2:S«. 

Comp.  Ewdld,  Hist.  Israel.  I.  p.  298,  430; 
n.  p.  288.  &c  (1  Edit.) ;  V.  Lengerke,  Kenaan  I. 
p.  264, 30fl,  &0.  Not.  563,  *o. ;  647,  &o. ;  BeHkeau, 
comment,  e.  g.,  the  Judges,  p.  20,  Ac. ;  B.  B.  der 
Chronik.  p.  18,  &o. ;  Winer,  R.  W.  B.  I.  207,  4o. 
654.  Iln«TscHi. — ErmerUrout. 

.Calandar.  As  this  Encyc.  has  to  do  mainly 
with  theological  matters,  in  our  remarks  on  this 
su^eot,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  Festival 
ana  Holy  Days  contained  in  it,  whilst,  at  the 
*aa>e  time,  we  take  into  account  the  divisions 
of  time  as  they  stand  related  to  these. —  Origin 
of^  Cltriitian  Calendar.  —  Copying  tbeybnx 


from  classical  antiquity  (Grecian  and  Roman),' 
the  primitive  Church  arranged  the  C.  which,  in 
its  original  character,  was  designed  not  for  any 
particular  year,  but  for  all  times.  Two  Calen-' 
dars,  from  the  middle  of  4th  and  Sth  cent.,  demon-' 
strate  the  truth  of  this  remark.  One  of  them— 
composed  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Constantine' 
II.,  transcribed  by  Furius  Dionysius  Filocalns, 
and  preserved  in  a  work  of  the  year  354,  pub- 
lished by  KcUar  and  others,  Annal.  Vindobon. 
vol.  I.  p.  961,  sqq., — its  astronomical  and  astrolo- 
gical data  excepted,  seems  to  bo  a  reproduction 
of  the  old  Pagan  Cal.,  in  which,  whilst  no  Chri»-> 
tian  festivals  are  enumerated,  the  Sacrificial  anf 
Temple  feasts  are  omitted,  and  the  remaining 
feasts  retained.  The  arrangement  of  the  weeks, 
however,  shows  the  presence  of  a  Christian  ele-' 
ment.  Thus,  the  year  beginning  with  1  Jan.  is 
divided,  on  the  one  hand,  in  Pagan-Roman' 
style,  by  the  letters  A — h,  and  continually  re-' 
curring  8  days ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  Christian' 
style,  by  the  letters  A— g  and  7  days.  The 
other — composed  in  the  reign  of  'V^alentinian 
(448),  by  Polemeus  Silvius,  and  published  by  the' 
Bollandists,  Acta  Sancta,  Jun.  T.  VII.  p.  176,- 
seqq.,  —  though  still  entirely  arranged  in  the' 
Pagan-Roman  style,  contains,  for  the  first  time, 
a  Kw  Christian  Festival  and  Holy  Days,  viz., 
four  of  Christ  and  six  of  Martyrs. — The  oldest 
pure  Christian  C.  is  a  Gothic  fragment,  oomp.  in 
all  probability,  in  the  4th  cent.,  in  Thrace,  of  3S' 
days — including  November  and  the  close  of  the 
preceding  month  —  7  are  honored  with  the 
names  of  Saints,  two  with  names  from  the  Now 
Test,  three  from  the  Church  Universal,  two  from 
the  Goths;  printed  by  ^ai.  Script,  vet.  noT. 
Collect.  T.  "V.  P.  1,  p.  66-68,  de  GabeUrUx  et 
Loebe,  Ulfilas,  vol.  II.  P.  1,  p.  XVII,  seq.,  see 
Kraffl,  Church  Hist  of  the  Germans,  vol.  I.  sect. 
1,  p.  371,  385-387.  — The  oldest  catalogue  of 
Saint-days  arranged  according  to  the  date  of 
their  celebration,  is  a  Roman  one  (from  the 
middle  of  4th  cent.),  which  contains  12  Romish' 
Bishops  and  Martyrs  for  24  days,  in  which  are~ 
included  the  Festivals  of  Christ's  Birth  and  St 
Peter's  Chair,  the  remaining  days  being  devoted 
to  Martyrs.  Next  to  this  is  a  catalogue  of  the' 
Church  at  Carthage,  containing  Bishops  and' 
Martyrs,  and  dating,  as  is  probable,  from  the  end' 
of  5tn  cent.  These  last  mentioned  exhibit  s< 
proper  Christian  character,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded both  the  Calendars  and  Mar^rologies,- 
For  particulars,  see  my  dissertation  in  the 
Prussian  State  Calendar,  for  1856,  p.  6-25. 

T?ie  Mediaeval  Calendars.  —  These,  though- 
designed  to  suit  all  times,  are  supplied  with 
means  to  ascertain  the  Moveable  Feasts  for  each 
year,  and  differ  from  those  just  mentioned,  inaa> 
much  as  they  not  only  make  use  of  the  letters 
A — Q,  as  above  stated,  for  the  calculation  of  the 
days  of  the  week,  but  also  of  the  numbera 
I-XIX,  for  the  designation  of  the  new-moons 
which,  in  each  year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  occur  on 
that  particular  day  of  the  month  corresponding 
with  that  number.  A  monthly  Calendar,  thus 
arranged,  is  called  a  perpetual  (Julian)  C. ; 
for,  by  means  of  it,  are  ascertained  for  each 
year  the  day  of  the  week  of  each  datum,  and 
all  the  new  moons  for  the  entire  year.  Fron 
this  lost  is  obtained  the  datum  of  the  spring  fall , 
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amon,  sad  from  this  Rgain,  that  of  Easter.  Sm 
the  ChroDoIog.  work  of  Beda,  de  raiione  tern' 
varum,  also  ouier  CompuiisU;  also  mj  Kirohen- 
»chD.,  Berlin,  1841,  p.  VI.  tx.  The  C.  often 
eootain  an  Easter  table  for  a  series  oi  years. 

Of  the  numeroos  Mediseral  Cal.  worthy  of 
special  mention,  are,  1)  a  Orecian  C.  of  Con- 
Btaotioople,  of  the  8th  cent,,  and  the  reign  of 
Constantino  Copronymas,  which  contains  the 
Gospel  lessons  published  by  HorceUi,  Rom. 
1788,  2  yol.  4,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Albani  li- 
brary, with  the  title  MipoXoyuw  tiir  ivarffiliu* 
Icftaatucitv,  sive  Kalendarium  ecclesise  Constanti- 
nopolitanas;  2)  a  Latin  one,  of  Rome,  of  the 
first  half  of  8tb  cent.,  between  Oreg.^  II.  and 
Oreg.  III.,  with  the  Romish  stations  and  Oos- 
pel  Lessons — pablished  by  Fronto,  Par.  1652, 
uom  a  MS.  of  the  cloister  Genovefo  in  Paris, 
and  thence  in  bis  EpistoUe  et  Diisertationes 
tecUtiaHxcce,  Yeron.  1733,  8to.,  p.  107-233 ;  3) 
one  of  Naples,  between  840  and  850,  by  Bishop 
JiAn  lY.,  found  in  the  Charoh  S.  Qiovanni 
HaggiorSr  in  1742,  and  pub.  by  Mazochi,  la 
tetut  marmoreum,  S.  Neapolii.  eeeUtiat  SMltnda- 
rium  Commentariiu,  Neapoli,  1744, 3  Tol.  4,  and 
•ontemp.  by  d'Anfa/ra,  II  vetuito  Calendario 
]fapoletano  con  varie  note  illostrato,  Napoli, 
17^,  9  Pts.  4to ;  the  bare  test  given  by  Jfat, 
Script.  Tet.  nor.  Collect,  vol.  Y.  p.  58-65. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Age,  the  Cal. 
fiitherto  comp.  in  Latin,  were  translated  into 
the  vernaculars.  Before  the  end  of  10th  cent, 
however,  there  existed  a  metrioal  Cal.  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  pnb.  from  a  Cottian  MS.  by  Hickenut, 
ling.  vet.  aeptentr.  thesaur.  P.  I.  ( Antiq.  liter. 
Beptentr.  Lib.  1.)  p.  203-207.  Of  the  13th, 
ft  French  C.  in  the  Library  in  Paris  (Anc.  oat. 
194, 8.  Biiris,  Les  MSS.  franc,  de  la  bibl.  du  roi, 
T.  VI.  p.  165,  n.  7190;  from  the  14th,  quite  a 
Urge  number  in  German,  viz.,  one  in  the  R. 
library  at  Berlin,  {Liber,  pictur.  A.  92) ;  three 
in  the  R.  Library  at  Vienna  {Hoffmann,  Cat. 
of  old  MSS.  in  the  R.  L.  at  Vienna,  p.  272,  353} ; 
one  in  the  Univ.  L.  at  Giessen  ( Wigand  in 
Haupt's  Joum.  for  German  Antiq.  vol.  VI.  p. 
484) ;  one  in  the  R.  L.  at  Briissel  ( Wanie,  Recn. 
Iiibl.  sur  les  Almanacbs  Beiges,  p.  174,  n.  5) ; 
one  in  the  B.  L.  at  Copenhagen  ;  the  last  from 
the  country  of  the  middle  Rhine,  pub.  by  Lilien- 
eron,  in  Hanpes  Ztschr.  I.  c.  2,  S.  349-369. 
■  The  MS.  Cal.  are  freauently  ornamented 
with  the  figures  of  the  loaiao,  and  illustrated 
by  events  taken  from  the  Evangelical  narrative. 
See  the  Prayer  Book  of  Anna  von  Bretagne, 
wife  of  Louis  XII.,  in  die  R.  L.  at  Paris,  and 
a  P.  B.  in  the  L.  of  the  Arsenal.  Comp.  my 
Mythol.  and  Symbol  of  Christ.  Art,  I.  2,  p. 
288;  23f.  230.  3S3. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  a  Russian 
C.  pMnted  on  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  of  the  seoond  half  of  17th  cent.,  in  the 
Vatican  L.,  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Capponi 
tables,  and  presented  by  the  Marchioness  Cap- 
poni. The  four  arms  of  the  cross  contain  a 
complete  Monthly  Cal.,  the  table  in  the  middle 
the  Moveable  Feast  Days  from  4th  Sunday  bo- 
fere  Lent,  to  the  S.  after  Pentecost,  and  each  day 
has  its  picture  witii  the  name  of  the  Saint  or  Sun- 
day in  Sclavonic.  Pub.  by  Nio.  Carm.  Falconius 
(Biimte,  1756),  and  in  the  same  year  by  Joa.  Sim. 


AMemtmni,  who  onderteok  amore  eomprebensni 
work,  Kalendaria  ecclaice  wtivertce  frcemiatit 
uniuscujuaque  ecdetice  originHms,  of  which  m. 
pearedfi  vols,  with  the  title :  Kalendaria  ecclesue 
Slavicae  sire  Grssoo-Moechae,  Rome,  1755,  4.) 

First  Printed  Calendars. —Ihe  earliest  of 
these  are  carved  in  wood  and  engraven  on  cop> 
per.  They  are  the  C.  of  John  de  Oamuttdia, 
published  in  1468,  on  wood,  and  agnin  b* 
Becker,  Gotha,  1810,  Liefr.  II.  Kl.  A.  Bl.  17, 
and  by  Falktnalein,  Ilist.  of  Printing,  Leips. 
1840,  p.  53,  f. ;  and  (^  Sandto  BoiiieelU,  on  eon. 

Eer,  with  pictures  of  planets,  to  be  {bund  io  tb« 
British  Museum,  and  part  of  it  in  the  R.  CoL 
in  Berlin.  A  C.  for  particular  years  was  firrt 
publisiied  at  Niiml>erg  in  the  year  1475,  ia 
German  and  LaUn,  by  John  Begtomontawuf 
intended  for  the  years  1475,  1494  and  1513. 
The  ecclesiastical  C.  contained,  besides  the  let- 
ters A — G  for  the  week,  the  names  of  saiet*  sr. 
ranged  in  the  old  style,  i.  e.  according  to  a  liimt«4 
number  of  days,  without  a  division  into  veekf 
and  the  moveable  feasts.  Thus,  with  the  G.  of 
Augsburg,  1481,  1483,  1495,  Erfurt,  1505,  wd 
Zurich,  1508,  which  have  nearly  all  the  dan 
filled  out  with  the  names  of  saints.  After  tu 
middle  of  the  16th  cent.,  came  into  more  am- 
ml  use  Calendars  for  a  particular  year,  with  thi 
arrangement  of  the  weeKs  and  feasts. 

Th«  Gregorian  Befarm  of  the  CaUndar.— 
This  took  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  16tk 
cent.  In  the  Alexandrian  Church,  from  the 
second  half  of  the  3d  cent.,  it  was  customary  to 
celebrate  Easter  on  the  Sunday  succeeding  tbs 
spring  full  moon,  t.  e.,  on  the  dav  of  the  sprint 
equinox  or  immediately  after  it,  the  21it  of 
March  being  taken  as  the  datum  of  this  eqei* 
nox,  and  the  full  moon  being  reckoned  afters 
cycle  of  19  years.  The  Coancil  of  Nice  nne- 
tioned  this  rule,  which  was  introduced  into  tlM 
west  by  Abbot  Dionysius,  and  by  Bede  mors 

finerafly  in  England.    For  many  years,  tko 
aster  Festival  was  tlius  determined  and  eek- 
brated. 

The  Alexandrian  method,  however,  labond 
under  two  defects.  Taking  March  2Ist  for  the 
vernal  equinox,  it  adopted  the  Julian  order,  as- 
cording  to  which,  the  length  of  the  year  bwie 
made  =  365;^  days  ;  one  day  was  intereahitea 
ever^  four  years.  The  year,  however,  beieg  ia 
reality  more  than  11  minutes  shorter,  in  1^ 
years  this  amounted  to  one  day,  and  thus  too 
much  was  intercalated.  Besides,  as  it  reekoned 
the  vernal  equinox  after  a  19  year  cycle  of  2M 
months,  it  made  these  =  6939}  days,  that  is, 
19  X  365^.  This  cycle  being  in  reality  too  short 
by  more  than  a  month,  in  310  years  it  amoooted 
to  one  day,  and  thus  the  full  moon  was  pet  so 
much  too  late.  So  it  happened  that  a  euonla- 
tion  which  was  at  one  time  right,  was  found  to 
be  wrong  in  the  13th  cent.  In  the  year  1223, 
attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  by  an  un- 
known author,  and  by  the  monk  uaao  Aepyras, 
who  in  the  year  1372,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
cycles  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  which  ooear*  a 
section  (o.  16.),  Hifi  trs  toi  xooxa  Snofdactafi 
'oXAuf,  Xf pi  tijs  f oi  xannov  sfoXf pori^fo;  (in  Petav, 
Dranolog.  p.  204,  sq.)  At  the  Gonatanoe  Coon- 
oil  (1414),  Peter  d'Ailly  delivered  his  JSi»ot*»- 
tio  *up«r  kaUndarU  eorrwtione,  and  at  the  BsslSi 
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rtparatione  eoiUndarU  (in  his  0pp.  Basil.  1565, 
fbl.  p.  1155-67).  Oreg.  XIII.,  in  obedience  to  the 
ewnmand  of  the  Council  of  Treat,  after  having, 
bj  *  coramissioa,  fixed  npon  the  plan  laid  down 
1^  Aloysius  Cilios  in  his  CovipeidiHi*  novce  ro- 
Itonu  ratiiuendi  caZeiutartum,  by  a  Bull  of  Feb. 
24,  1582,  enjoined  ti>e  ose  of  toe  improved  Car 
lendar.    The  object  of  this  improTement  was  to 
rsatore  tbe  Easter  Feettral  as  it  stood  related  to 
the  oydea  of  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the  position 
it  occnpied  in  the  time  of  the  Niceae  Council, 
mnd  to  prevent  in  the  future  the  postponement 
of  the  vernal  equinox  and  full  moon.    To  bring 
^«ok  the  vernal  equinox  to  March  21st,  10  days 
were  dropped  from  the  Calendar.    The  15th  Oct, 
Iteing  maae  to  follow  the  4th,  and  to  regulate 
the  vernal  full  moon,  the  new  moons  were  set 
tMMsk  three  days,  the  first  one,  in  the  first  year 
tiias  arrang^c^  being  put  from  Jan.  3d  on  the 
pieoeding  Dec.  31st.    In  order  to  fix  this  rela- 
tion, the  Julian  mode  of  intercalation  and  t^ 
Innar  cycle  of  19  years  were  retained  each 
time  for  a  oentary,  whilst  for  each  secular  year 
it  was  determined  that  the  intercalary  day  in 
the  coarse  of  400  years  should  be  omitted  three 
tines,  and  that  the  new  moon  in  the  coarse  of 
S^OO  years  should  be  set  back  eight  times  for 
each  day.    In  order  to  effect  this  correction  in 
the  lunar  cycle,  Epaets  were  introduced,  i.  e., 
ieslculations  aooordmg  to  the  age  of  the  mnon 
on  Jan.  1st.    For  particulars,  ee6  Chrutoph.  Flo- 
viut,  a  German  Jesuit  of  Bamberg,  in  iiis  Bo- 
.  want  CaJendaaa  a  Gregorio  XIII.,  P.  M.  resii- 
tuti   explicatio,   dementis  VIII.,  jussu  edita,. 
Bom.  1603,  foL;  Delatnbre,  Hist  de  I'astron. 
■   modeme,  T.  I.,  Par.  1821,  4,  p.  1-84;  Ideler, 
^  Bandb.  der  Chron.  vol.  II.  p.  301-321. 

The  Calendar  of  the  new  style,  and  (he  Fest. 
Cakndar  of  Protestants. — The  Gregorian  C.  hav- 
ing been  rejected  by  Prot,  the  Julian  was  intro- 
duced into  Qennanj.  All  the  movable  feasts 
were  changed,  and  m  the  dating  of  the  days  of 
tiie  month,  the  adherents  of  the  latter  were  ten 
days  in  advance  of  the  former.  To  reconcile 
the  differences  that  thus  obtained  among  a  mixed 
population,  the  Evangelical  powers  of  Germany 
nwned  a  new  Cal.,  23  Sept  1699,  which  agreed 
irith  the  Gregorian  in  the  reckoning  of  <tin«|ibat 
dHbred  from  it  in  that  of  the  Festitxtls,  which 
yrtre  to  be  arranged  according  to  astronomi- 
cal calculations,  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox 
■ad  «f  the  Easter  full  moon  being  calculated 
aoMtding  to  the  meridian  of  Uraniburg,  and, 
tmtil  farther  inquiry,  the  hitherto  almost 
MMrallj  nsed  ludophinian  tables  of  Kepler. 
JL  ^ffereooe  ia  the  time  for  keeping  Easter  bav- 
iag  been  first  observed  in  the  year  1724,  the 
PMtettants  observing  it  on  AprU  9th,  and  the 
Catholics  on  April  16tb,  there  sprang  up  sorfons 
contentions  among  them  whica  led  to  mutual 
persecution.  In  u«  year  1744,  the  dispute  was 
•ettled  by  allowing  both  sides  equal  rights,  and 
In  1788,  at  a  DieC  the  Coijmi  Etangdicorum, 
traasferred  the  Easter  Festival.  At  this  same 
Piat,  on  motion  of  Frederick  the  Great,  it  was 
determined  to  celebrate  Easter  and  the  movable 
feasts  dependant  on  it  at  the  same  time  with 
tits  Catholics,  i.  «.,  according  to  the  reckoning 
of  ifae  Qr^otian  (^ola.    A  new  Calendar  was 


The  sane  difference  of  8  days  between  the  a^ 
trooomical  and  the  ovcle  datum  of  Easter  hat 
reap^ared  in  1798,  1818,  1825,  1845.  See  mf 
treatise:  Hist  of  Easter  Fest,  since  the  Cuf» 
B«f.  &C.,  Beriin,  1845. 

The  EeangeUcai  Calendar  of  the  Saints.—' 
Though  the  Prot  principle  required  that  manv 
names  of  saints  which  decorated  the  old  CaU 
should  be  omitted,  and  others  inserted ;  in  Gei>' 
many,  tbe  Catholic  C,  the  chronological  portion 
excepted,  passed  over  into  the  Evan^lical 
Church  unchanged.  To  remedy  this  defect,  and 
construct  a  OaL  that  would  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  Church  universal,  an  improved  Evang** 
lical  Cal.  has  been  constructed  by  the  undei^ 
signed.  To  facilitate  its  use,  it  is  illustrated  by 
biographical  sketches.  See  my  treatioe :  ths 
improvement  of  Evan.  Cal.  two  disc,  before  the 
Clerical  Conf.  at  Stralsund,  1849,  and  tbe  Eocles. 
Diet,  at  Stuttgardt,  1850,  Berlin,  1850.  Comp. 
the  trans,  of  Hhenish  Provincial  Synod,  1847, 
(pub.  as  MSS.,  Neawied,  1848,  p.  19, 61,  ix.,  and 
by  Kling,  Month.  Joum.  for  Bvang.  C.  of  Rhine 
Prov.  and  Westphalia,  vol.  VI.  p.  38,  <feo.) ;  and 
those  of  Diet  at  Stuttgordt,  1850,  (p.  74,  ka.), 
and  Becens.  by  K5pke,  in  Gen.  Month.  Jour, 
for  Science  and  Lit,  1852,  p.  1,  &c.,  1 12,  &c.,  and 
Kling,  in  Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritik.  1855,  toL 
2,  p.  425,  &c.  F.  PiPBR.  —  Ermentrout. 

Cal£  Golden.  The  toorship  of  Calves.  Se« 
Ex.  32 : 1-29,  wltii  Dent  9: 7-21 ;  and  1  K.  12: 
28,32;  2K.  10:29;  17:16;  IIos.  8:5,  6:  10» 
5;  13:2;  Ps.  106:  19;  Am.  4:4.  Tbe  usual 
term  calf  causes  confusion  and  perplexity. 
According  to  the  Hebrew,  the  oldest  verfiion,  and 
analogy,  it  sfaoald  be  buU,  an  animal  two  or 
three  years  old  (1  Sam.  16:2,  &o.),  yet  one  in 
the  vigor  of  life,  juvencus,  juvenea.  The  word 
for  a  sucking  calf  is  different  (Gen.  18 : 7,  &c). 
The  LXX.  uses  both  juusxot  and  iafua*^ ;  but  ths 
Greek  also  distinguishes  between  uaaxai  and 
fiosxa(u>v,  especially  the  LXX.  Pbilo  uses 
foufoj  and  itouzof  for  the  Golden  Calf  {de  ebrtet, 
M.  1.,  371.  de  special,  leag.).  So  Hebrews  9 :  12« 
19  and  13.  In  Kev.  4:7,  uoaxof  certainty  means 
a  bulL  So  Lactantius,  Bengel,  Heinfiehs,  ds 
Wette,  and  Ebrord.  The  ease  also  requires  this 
sense.  Images  of  bulls  anciently^  symbolised 
deities,  of  calves  never.  Tbe  boll  with  his  bomi 
is  a  natural  symbol  of  strength,  especially  of  th« 
male  generative  energies  of  nature.  In  the  earli- 
est  times,  the  worship  of  beasts  was  universal 
(OrrrRicD  MilLLiR,  Prolegomena  ;  J.  G.  MifLLU, 
Huitzilopochtii,  u.  Gesch.  d.  American.  Urrelig.). 
lUSrn  thinks  that  animal-worship  sprang  from 
the  nse  of  hieroglyphics  (Gesch.  d.  abendL 
Philos.  I.,  187,  te.) ;  but  history  reverses  thb 
order,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  aborigines, 
whilst  tbe  more  cultivated  Greeks  had  anthropcw 
morphized  deities.  In  Egypt,  the  worship  of 
animals  is  thought  to  have  begun  in  the  2d 
dynasty  (So  Manktho  in  Euseb.,  StfneeUus,  p. 
56.  BCNSEN,  Anh.  lu.  B.  III.,  11 ;  comp.  II.,  103  { 
III., 7.  The  ox  is  held  sacred  in  India,  and  most- 
ly represents  Shiva.  The  Persians  trace  all  life  to 
the  primeval  bull,  and  the  bull  is  their  symbol 
of  Mithras.  In  Western  Asia,  Baal  is  set  upon 
a  bull  (see  Boat),  and  Moloch  (like  Astarte)  has 
an  ox's  head  {Movers,  I.,  377).    And  although 
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ihe  later  Greek*  ascribed  animal-worahip  to  bar- 
iariang,  they  derived  many  analogies  and  com- 
parisons from  it  (0.  MuUtr,  I.  c).  Hence, 
Kovra  ra  fuyaja  xai  fitaia  might  be  colled  taifoi 
by  them.  Sustath.  voce  povf.  Hence,  the  more 
ancient  symbol  of  Bacchus  was  a  ball,  later, 
bull's  boms ;  and  he  was  always  styled  ^ovyn^t 
IPautan.VI.,  26).  The  myth  represents  even 
Zeus  as  a  bull.  The  image  of  Artemis  and 
Juno  Lacinia  is  a  golden  cow.  Artemis  in  Nine- 
Teh  is  a  tauropolos  with  balls.  As  the  symbol 
of  fertility  is  foond  in  water  and  in  the  sun's 
warmth,  the  bull  was  closely  associated  with 
both.  Even  the  Qreeks  represented  river  gods 
u  bulls,  Aelian,  Y.  U.  2, 33  ;  the  ocean  is  called 
tav(oxf(uios ;  the  bull  was  sacred  to  Poseidon, 
whose  priests  were  called  bulls.  And  as  the 
Asiatic  snn-Kods  possess  bovine  attributes,  so 
those  of  the  Greek  myths.  Helios  has  360  oxen  ; 
ao  Apollos,  Heraoles,  &o.  Here  the  oxen  are 
days;  those  of  Orpheus  are  months  (Proclos  in 
Hesiod,  168).  No  people  are  known  to  have  car- 
ried animal  worship  so  far  as  the  E^ptians,  who 
from  the  earliest  times  had  their  Apis  and 
Mnevis,  both  alive  and  in  images  (Mela,  I.,  9,7; 
SCrabo  XVII.,  805).  Apis,  as  aitiof  4xi(a(  xagftuMi 
sat  tititt(ia(  {Aelian.  H.  An.  XI.,  10. ),  was  mti- 
mately  related  t«  the  sun  and  Nile-god ;  Mnevis 
tra*  the  son-boll  and  sun-god  in  Heliopolis. 
Onuphis  in  Hermonthis  was  worshipped  in  the 
temple  of  the  sun,  was  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  was 
considered  an  image  of  the  sun  {Macrob.  Solum. 
I.,  21,) ;  and  Isis  was  sopposed  to  be  a  cow. 

The  golden  calf  which  Aaron  prepared  in  the 
desert  was  obviously  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
religion.  This  is  the  opinion  of  ancient  and 
modem  scholars.  The  braien  serpent,  and  some 
other  forms  of  the  Israelitiah  cultus,  also  point 
to  Egypt  (Comp.  Josh.  24 :  14 ;  Ezek.  20 : 7,  8  ; 
23:3,  4).  Bot  FliOo'i  opinion  (I.e.)  adopted 
by  MiUius,  that  the  golden  calf  represented 
l^hon,  is  nntenable.  Typhon  was  no  bnll-god, 
bot  a  serpent-monster.  Vatki,  I.,  393,  regards 
tiie  golden  calf  as  an  ancient  Canaanite  symbol, 
and  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  religion  of 
the  Israelites.  Following  this  view,  Daumer  and 
QhiUany  refer  it  to  the  worship  of  Moloch.  But 
Boch  large  images  were  not  then  yet  used  by  the 
Canaanites,  (see  Baal).  The  ceremonies,  also, 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf 

iEz.  32)  correspond  better  with  Egyptian  orgies 
Herodotus,  II.,  60 ;  III.,  27),  than  with  the  hu- 
man sacrifices  of  Moloch.  This  calf,  moreover, 
was  designed  to  represent  Jehovah.  (Comp. 
MiCHAius,  Mos.  Recbt  V.,  {  245;  HiNOSTCKBiita, 
Moses  and  Egypt;  Motkrs,  Pboenic.  I.,  380). 
In  itself,  such  tymboU  were  not  adverse  to  the 
arihodox  Eebrew  view  of  religion.  We  not  only 
find  the  forms  and  faces  of  beasts  in  prophetic 
visions  (Esek.  1:10;  10:14;  Rev.  4:7),  but 
such  symbols  are  actually  osed  for  religious  por- 
poses  in  the  Temple  (1  Kings  7  :  25, 29.  See  ihni- 
jie).  The  symbol  might  be  taken  in  a^neral  and 
abstract  way,  as  representing,  not  a  single  beast, 
but  the  strength  ot  beasts,  and  so  the  power  of 
Ood.  As  the  symbol  therefore  of  an  attribute 
of  Qod,  tiie  use  of  an  oz-image  was  not  more 
obnoxious  to  monotheism,  than  that  of  animals 
attribnted  to  Hellenic  anthropomorphisms.  Bot 
it  was  one  thing  to  make  saon  use  of  a  symbol, 
•nd  another  to  worship  tiie  animal  or  its  image. 


Originally,  of  ooarse,  both  rested  on  the  nna 
childlike,  symbolical  way  of  oontempladng  n*- 
tare ;  and  the  use  of  such  symbols  was  aaaall} 
preceded  by  creatore-worsbip.  Whilst,  then- 
fore,  representing  Deity  in  the  form  of  an  animal 
was  dangerous  to  the  monotheistie  principle 
(hence  the  second  commandment),  osing  aoimtll 
as  symbols  of  Divine  attributes  might  be  allowed. 
And  yet  the  making  of  the  calf  was  denoaneed 
by  God,  by  Moses,  and  the  writer  of  Oeneds 
(Ex.  32 :  33, 21, 26,  30 ;  Dent  9 : 7,  and  25).  Cm 
might  ask :  Why  Moses  set  op  the  Brtuen  &>» 
pent,  which  was  also,  sobseqaently,  condetaned 
(2  Kings  18 : 4).  The  difference  between  tb«ae^ 
pent  and  calf  most  have  lain,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  different  character  of  the  services,  and  on 
the  other  in  the  fact  that  the  serpent  merelr 
symbolised  for  the  ttme  the  divine  power  of  hai- 
ing  that  maJady ;  whilst  the  boll  was  the  8TmboI 
of  an  essential  attribute,  and  so  might  tasUj 
beoome  an  idol.  When  there  was  danger  of  this 
with  regaoti  to  the  serpent,  it  was  destnyed. 
Afterwards,  when  the  ieor»7iip  ofjehovdli  mtiee 
the  similitude  of  an  ox  was  revived,  it  was  terera- 
ly  denoonoed  (Judges  17 : 3 ;  18 :  14,  17,  30 ;  8: 
27 ;  17 : 6).  In  these  passages  it  is  notpoaitirely 
said  that  the  images  were  those  of  balls,  bat 
this  seems  most  probable,  as  human  represents- 
tions  of  Ood  were  unknown,  even  among  Asa^ 
nans  and  Persians.  But  the  ephod  named  il 
not  the  image  of  an  ox,  but  the  cape  of  the 
priest.  Under  Jeroboam  I.  (see  Art.),  ball-wo^ 
ship  was  vigorously  revived  (1  Kings  12: 28,  ic; 
2  Kings  10 :  29 ;  Amos  4 :  4 ;  8  :  14).  This  ooltos 
was  distinctly  called  Jehovah-worship.  Jerobosu 
ahunned  actual  idolatry,  and  his  course  was  not 
condemned  as  idolatroos,  but  as  unlawful. — ^Tvro 
questions  have  been  asked  here,  which  are  of 
less  dogmatic  than  exegetical  value :  whence  iH 
the  Israelites  obtain  so  much  goldT  and  how 
could  Moses  bum  and  grind  the  calf,  and  ipskt 
the  people  drink  it  ?  In  regard  to  the  first,  wt 
know  too  little  of  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  Israelites  to  obtain  a  definite  answer.  Bot 
usually,  nomade  tribes  have  more  ^Id  than  oni 
would  soppose,  and  they  apply  it  chiefly  to  reliri- 
008  uses.  We  have  an  answer,  however,  in  £x. 
11:2;  12 :  35,  36.  And  though  the  image  may 
notliave  been  small,  it  was  probably  not  as  mas- 
sive as  Winer  would  make  it.  The  root  of 
ilDDO  (eastijiff,)  is  T|D3  =  to  east  and  to  cover, 

becaose  the  castings  were  nsaally  the  ooveriag 
of  a  wooden  (vrtoiOMt)  carved  image.  (Seelmagtt, 
Comp.  Is.  40 :  19 ;  30 :  22).  Such,  aoeordint  t» 
Rosenmiiller,  and  Heogstenberg,  was  the  goldan 
calf.    The  difficult  words,  OVTS  1SP1  (**• 

32: 4),  are  not  to  be  referred,  however,  to  this 
wooden  image,  but  to  the  gold  (see  2Kinga5:23). 
Thus  the  second  question  is  aJso  answered.  It 
was  the  wooden  portion  that  was  burnt  Tbs 
gold  was  poundea  fine,  (it  is  not  probable  thai 
a  chemical  process  was  osed,)  mingled  with 
water  and  dmnk — the  symbolical  act  to  repre- 
sent abhorrence  of  the  image.  Josiah  did  As 
same  with  the  images  of  Baal  and  Aschers.  Tht 
thing  must  have  been  pptcticable  in  some  form. 
(Comp.  Seldxnbs,  de  Diis  Syria.X,  4 ;  BocBian, 
Bierozoicon  I.,  339,  sqq. ;  Wixss ;  HiNOsniJ- 
BEBo,  Moses  and  Egypt ;  Kvbtz,  Oescb.  d.  A.  B.). 
J.  a.  MUutt.* 
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OUJZtni  X  was  Rom»n  btsfaop  under  Helio- 
Cab«lu6  and  Alex.  Severas,  perhaps  from  220- 
96,  in  a  happy  period  therefore  for  the  infttnt 
Chorob,  sinoe  neither  the  Syrian  Toluptnary, 
Bor  the  religions  eeleetic  diought  of  persecating 
it  The  latter,  sooording  to  Lampridins  (in 
tit  Alex.),  even  parposed  to  baild  a  temple  to 
Jems,  and  leadily  permitted  C.  to  baild  a 
eboroh,  thoagh  Platina  already  (tn  vit.  Col.  I.), 
doabts  that  oe  built  the  splendid  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Trasterere.  It  is  less  donbtfal 
that  be  fonnded  the  celebrated  grare-yard  of  the 
mar^Ts  near  Rome,  which  bears  his  name. 
Bis  martyrdom,  dated  by  the  Act.  Mart.,  with 
tiiat  of  manjr  others,  nnder  the  aboTs  emperors, 
is  rendered  improbable  bv  the  known  disposi- 
tion of  the  latter  towards  Cfaristianitr.  The 
ftmr  great  Cuts  of  the  year,  as  some  disciplinary 
legalations  and  decretals,  are  attributed  to  him 
BO  doubt  sappoeititioosly.  —  Aitast.  vit.  St. 
(kiixti.  ap.  Mwrat.  Serr.  III.,  P.  I.;  Avobhi, 
tit.  ib.  P.  II.;  Baroniu*,  Annal.  ad.  h.  a.; 
Xeander,  Church  History,  vol.  I.  — 11.  de- 
wended  from  the  royal  family  of  Bargundy, 
VIS  Archbishop  of  Yienne,  when  he  was 
deoted  Pone,  Feb.  1.  1119,  by  the  Cardi- 
nals assembled  at  Clogny.  Even  as  papal 
l^ate  ha  had  shown  such  determination,  that 
the  Kmperor,  Henry  V.,  feared  in  him  a  second 
Gregoiy.  As  Pope,  however,  he  showed  a  sin- 
Oen  desire  of  bringing  the  long  controversy 
wncermng  investiture  to  a  close,  even  at  the  sa- 
erifice  of  the  absolute  claims  of  bis  predeoes- 
lors.  Hia  power  in  Italy  was  no  longer 
titat  of  Qref^ry  VII.,  nor  was  his  opponent  a 
tingle  wavering  emperor,  sinoe  all  the  prinoes 
of  the  empire  agreed  with  their  imperious  head 
ttmeeming  investiture.  Henry,  to  be  absolved 
from  the  ban,  promised  the  legates  to  resign  to 
St  Peter  the  investiture  of  all  the  churches,  and 
that  this  compact  should  be  finally  adopted  at 
an  interview  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  at 
Mousion,  in  Champagnq.  The  Emperor,  how- 
ever, put  off  the  legatesfrom  timeto  time ;  and  the 
Pope,  seeing  through  his  wiles,  again  excommu- 
lUMted  him  at  Rheims.  Whilst  Henry  was  at 
mrwith  his  princes,  C.  entered  Rome,  and  thence 
vent  to  Beneventure  for  auxiliaries  from  Wil- 
fiut,  Duke  of  CaUbria,  against  Gregory  VIII., 
the  rival  Pope  of  Henry.  Orefj;ory  fled  to  Sntri, 
but  was  given  up  by  its  inhabitants,  brought  to 
Bome,  and  shut  op  by  C.  in  the  monastery  of 
Ckv*  B«ar  Salerno.  This  victory  over  the 
Xmparor  disposed  the  latter  to  a  peace  with  the 
Bops^  who  responded  with  dignity  and  modern- 
tiea.  C.  required  that  the  Church  should  obtain 
what  belonged  unto  Ohrkt;  and  the  Emperor, 
what  belong  to  Itim.  A  moderate  tendency 
arose  at  this  time  among  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  to  whose  decisions,  evoi  in  political  mat- 
ters, the  Smperor  liad  to  yield,  and  which 
Mhieved  an  equitable  solution  of  the  question 
«f  invesUture.  A  general  oouncil  of  the  Ger- 
man Cburob  was  held  at  Mayenee,  Sept  8, 
1122,  where  it  was  oonoluded  that  the  elections 
of  Ushope  and  abbots  in  the  empire  should  be 
free  and  canonical,  and  be  held  in  presence 
Ot  the  Emperor,  though  without  constraint  and 
ainon;^ ;  that,  in  contested  eleetions,  the  Empe- 
Mr,  inth  the  advice  of  the  metropolitans  and 


provincial  bishops,  should  decide  for  and  protect 
the  better  party ;  that  the  person  elected  should 
receive  the  regalia  from  the  Emperor,  with  the 
sign  of  the  sceptre,  bat  investiture  from  the 
Church,  with  ring  and  crosier;  and  that  who- 
ever was  consecratod  in  parts  of  the  empire  out- 
side of  Germany,  should  receive  the  regalia 
ftom  the  Emperor  within  six  months.  It  wa« 
subsequently  determined  that  in  Germany  the 
person  elected  should  first  be  invested  and  nfter- 
wards  consecrated ;  in  Italy,  vice  versa  (Siien- 
lel,  I.,  p.  709).  Both  parties  promised  each 
other  peace  and  protection,  and  the  Emperor 
the  restitution  of  the  regalia  and  territories  of 
St  Peter  occupied-  by  him.  This  concordat, 
adopted  at  Worms,  Sept.  2.%  1122,  ended  the 
long  dispute  concerning  investiture. — The  effortf 
of  C.  to  subvert  in  France  the  rights  of  the  king 
over  the  bishops,  and  to  establish  the  jurisdio- 
tion  of  legates,  failed  altogether.  March  18, 
1124,  C.  held  a  Lateran  council,  in  which  the 
edicts  of  Greg.  VIII.  were  once  more  annulled, 
and  preparations  made  for  a  Turkish  war.  He 
died  Deo.  12, 1124  (according  to  Fagi;  Dec.  19, 
according  to  Card.  Araffon).  —  Four  biogr.  ia 
Mttrat.  Serr.  III.  P.  I.,  p.  418,  et  P.  II.,  p.  364; 
Platina,  Baronius,  ad.  h.  a.;  Stemel,  Qesch. 
Deutschl.  nnt  d.  fr.  Kats.  I.,  p.  686,  &c. ;  (rf« 
Bruf/»)  Hist,  de  Papes,  T.  11.  d  la  Haye,  1732, 
p.  602. — m.,  before  his  elevation,  Alfonto 
Borgia,  a  Spaniard,  grew  np  at  the  court  of 
Alfonso,  King  of  Amgon  ana  Naples,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  hieher  dignities  of  the 
Church,  ns  also  the  cardinaiship  granted  him  by 
Eugene  IV.  He  was  elected  Pope,  April  8, 
1455.  Though  not  -without  virtues,  and  well 
acquainted  with  papal  law,  yet  his  great  a^, 
80  years,  incapacitated  him  to  remedy  the  evils 
caused  by  his  own  nepotism.  Soon  after  hia 
elevation,  he  proclaimed  a  war  against  the 
Turks ;  preachers  of  a  crusade,  and  lewtes  with 
indulgences,  were  sent  through  all  Europe  to 
reconcile  the  princes,  muster  forces,  and  collect 
monies.  Processions  were  ordered  to  be  held, 
and  prayers  to  be  said  three  times  a  dayfor 
success  to  the  enterprise  —  the  latter,  the  origin 
of  the  prayers  which  still  obtain  in  Cotholio 
countries.  By  indulgences  and  alms  immense 
sums  of  money  were  collected,  but  the  tithes 
imposed  upon  the  clergy  caused  violent  opposi- 
tion in  Germany  and  France.  The  doctors  of 
the  University  of  Paris  and  the  clergy  of  Rouen 
appealed  from  the  papal  bull  to  a  general  coun- 
cil ;  and  in  Germany  the  tax  was  regarded  as  a 
financial  trick  of  the  Roman  court,  which  could 
not  be  exacted  without  the  consent  of  the  nation ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Mayenee  appealed  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  a  future  council.  C.  at 
last  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  twelve  or  thirteen  gal- 
leys, which  sailed^  to  the  relief  of  Rhodes,  and 
fortified  several  islands  in  the  Archipelago ;  but 
not  being  supported  by  the  Christian  princes,  it 
soon  returned,  and  the  islands  were  retaken  by 
the  infidels.  The  victory,  too,  of  Huniades  at 
Belgrade  (1456),  seems  to  have  removed  the  most 
pressing  danger.  Another  obstacle  was  the 
Pope's  hostility  to  Alfonso  of  Naples,  after 
whose  death  he  refused  to  acknowledge  his  na- 
tural son,  Fernando,  and  claimed  the  kingdom 
as  baring  reverted  to  him  as  an  apostolic  fief. 
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B«  WM  ruled  in  this  bj  his  neplMws,  one  of 
whom,  Roderigo  Boreift,  afterwardB  Alexander 
TI.  (see  Art.),  be  bad  made  city  prefect,  chief 
eommander  of  tbe  papal  troops,  and,  notwith- 
(taadiof;  hit  nBcanonioal  age,  oardinal.  An- 
other nepbev,  Pedro  Borgia,  he  made  duke  of 
Spoleto,  and  designed  bim  for  the  Neapolitan 
crown.  Tbe  aged  Pope  died  Aog.  6, 1558,  and 
hie  infamous  nephews  at  onoe  forsook  Boom, 
where  they  bad  committed  murders  and  rapine, 
and  stirred  up  incessant  turmoils.  —  Platina, 
Tit  Cal.  III. ;  RaynOld,  ad  a.  1455-58,  Chron. 
Hirsaug.  T.  II. ;  Atneat  Syjvius. 

Dr.  O.  Voiot.  —  Beitehe. 
CalixtOS,  Oeorge,  tbe  most  liberal  and  in- 
fluential of  the  Melanebthoniaa  theologians  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  17th  oent.,  was 
bom  at  Medelbye,  Silesia,  Dec.  14,  1586. 
Under  the  tuition  of  bis  father,  a  p«pil  of  Me- 
lanchtbon,  and  that  of  Latomns,  rector  of  the 
school  at  Flensburg,  be  soon  reached  euoh  pro- 
ficiency in  the  humaniora,  that  in  bis  16th  year 
he  could  visit  the  University  of  Helrastildt, 
where,  from  1603-7,  be  studied  philosophy  and 
the  languages.  His  principal  teachers  were  J. 
Caselius  (see  Art),  and  C.  Martini,  a  Bel|^an. 
By  the  latter,  be  was  so  tborooghly  initiated 
into  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  to  identify 
it  with  all  tme  philosophy  in  general,  and  was 
thus  prepared  to  point  out  its  peooliar  mission 
and  secure  for  it  a  pennanent  place  in  the 
sphere  of  philosophy.  From  tbe  same  teacher  be 
also  learned  to  make  such  an  application  of  it  to 
theology,  that  a  historioal  treatment  of  the  latter, 
by  way  of^  reference  to  the  Church  Fathers, 
•ould  only  improve  it  and  free  it  from  the  vaga>- 
ries  and  inanities  of  innovators.  Following 
this  tendency,  and  having  from  1607  applied 
himself  more  fully  to  theology,  C.  pursuea  the 
study  of  tbe  Church  Fathers,  and  separated 
bimsolf  from  the  living  theologians  of  Helm- 
•tHdt,  most  of  them  rigid  Lutherans  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  humanists  and  their  studies.  Ex- 
tensive literary  tours  (from  1609>-13)  tbroagb 
Germany,  Belgium,  England  and  France,  oooa- 
pied  in  examining  libraries  and  attending  dis- 
cussions ;  a  winter  spent  in  Cologne,  where  be 
became  acquainted  with  the  Romish  Cbnreh 
and  theology ;  a  sojourn  at  London,  where  be 
met  with  Casaubonus ;  another  at  Paris,  where 
be  again  came  in  oontaet  with  the  Bomish 
Chui«b,  and  its  literature  and  theolory,  en- 
larged bis  sphere  of  vision  far  beyond  that  of 
the  Saxon  magittri  nostri,  and  forced  from  him 
the  admission  that  Reformed  and  Romish  theo- 
logians had  also  some  good  qualities,  of  which 
the  others  were  ignorant.  With  such  qnalii- 
eations,  he  was  appointed,  in  revrard  for  a  dis- 

Sotation  held  with  a  Jesuit,  by  Fr.  Ulrioh, 
>uke  of  Brunswick,  as  professor  of  theology  at 
Helmstildt  in  which  capacity  be  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  a  supporter  of  a  bnma- 
nistic  and  historical,  Melanobtbonian,  "  mode- 
rate" and  ironical  theology  in  tbe  Lutheran 
Church,  up  to  his  death  in  1656.  —  But  in  tbe 
age  of  the  30  years'  war,  neither  the  Bomish 
nor  Lutheran  theologians  were  disposed  to 
meet  these  pacific  efforts,  and  hence  the  labors 
of  C,  outside  of  Bmnswiok,  were  a  series  of 
fiulures.    The  rigid  Lutiierans  in  tbe  ConaUtory 
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of  the  comrtry,  nwh  as  Sattiar,  Ffafivl,  'WU> 
ther,  Stmbe,  and  others,  watched  him  cksel^ 
In  bis  earliest  disquisitions  {de  pmtip.  relt* 
Ckr.  cap.,  1613,  a  kind  of  oompend  of  theology), 
they  did  not  find  tbe  complete  doctitm  cC 
ubiquity.  In  1616,  a  treatbe  of  C,  denmori 
mim.  el  rentrr.  tuort^  waa  sent,  before  its  ia> 
primatnr,  by  the  Coaristory  in  ike  tfaeologied 
faculty  of  Oieasen  for  their  opinioa :  and  u  B» 
Meataer  thought  that  ita  careful  statemsnt  «f 
the  eoHfensK*  geitium  in  fisvor  of  the  doetriat 
diaoossed,  betrayed  too  high  an  appmiadoB  d 
philosophy ;  and  found  ol^ectioni  also  te  C.*! 
exegetical  deviations  from  Lather's  tranilttioa 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  pablieation  of  tbe  woik 
was  prohibited  and  C.  censured.  In  1627  tin 
work  appeitfed  much  enlarged.  His  qxlom 
IheUogia,  published  by  friends  in  1619,  not  only 
revivM  former  suspicions  with  legsrd  Is 
nbiqnity,  bat  bis  nice  distinctions  between  vhst 
may  be  known  by  philosophy  and  what  by  rtf» 
lataon  only;  between  tbe  natural  and  som» 
natural  in  the  nature  of  man  before  the  Ul,  si 
also  some  remariu  on  the  origin  of  sin  and  soM 
synerxistie  expressions,  Ac.,  gave  new  effeasa 
In  1621.  therefore,  the  assembled  tbeobipsM 
of  Saxony,  Hoe  v.  Hoeneggs  presiding,  deddM 
against  Calixtns.  In  1628,  also,  die  imaoisi  U» 
toriMkl  Mid  pbiloaopbical  training  required  Iff 
his  apparaiut  Uteciogiau  for  a  deeper  study  d 
theolc^,  seemed  to  many  perhaps  mere  enf 
geration,  however  forcible  nis  warning  that  to 
disconrage  theologians  in  the  study  of  SDetest 
literature  and  philosophy,  was  only  to  tww 
barbarism  and  incompetence  amraig  the  den?* 
In  1629,  in  the  introdnetion  to  his  edition  «{ 
Augustine's  de  doeirina  Christiana,  and  to  te 
Comwumitoriuin  of  Vineeninu  Lerittauis,  0, 
showed  bow  the  well  ascertained  origins!  isdh 
of  the  Scriptures  could  be  rendered  still  noM 
indisputable  by  examining  what  tbe  Ckarcb 
Fathers  had  found  in  it  and  what  not  and  faov 
this  testimony  of  the  primitive  Church  siigU 
be  employed  against  the  Papists,  who  ooaldaot 
decline  the  argument  This,  with  earlier^ 
lemical  writings  («.  g.,  bis  de  pontif.  ssery. 
miu.,  Frankf.  1614),  as  abo  the  fiuA  that  to 
was  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  Proteslaal 
theology,  bad  drawn  upon  him  a  series  of  i^ 
tacks  nom  bis  former  fellow  student  and  sabM> 
qnent  pupil,  tbe  apostate  B.  Nenbaus,  wboa  M 
answered  in  1634  in  a  fragmentary  trtattsa  m 
theologia  monUit,  and  in  a  ktrger  irenieal  w*, 
de  arte  nova  Nih»uii,  addressed  to  the  tlis«J 
gians  of  Cologne ;  the  former  being  sa  vM 
more  closely  to  rennite  ethics,  as  a  part  of  mt^ 
riology.  with  doctrinal  theology ;  tbs  Ia^s» 
oouraging  a  pacific  tendency  by  diowing  ■>**'| 
fundamentals  all  Christian  parties  were  sflsr  sO 
agreed,  and  bow  a  complete  reunion  mi^t  pir 
dually  be  accomplished.  But  this  conoilisMy 
portrayal  of  the  affinities  of  religions  P"*'' 
m  spite  of  its  evident  design  scienti8«ally  W 
annihilate  Bomiab  antagonism,  seemed  to  tat 
lealous  Lutheran  theotogians  as  a  partial  aps» 
tasy  to  the  Papacy.  In  1640.  Biisher,  soMj 
oillor  of  state  and  preacher  at  Hanover,  stirrtd 
up  in  his  "  Oryplopap,  mm.  Aeol.  Htlmti.,  M 
and  new  suspicions  and  proofii  that  the  tfawlo- 
ffuws  of  HeUnatiUU,  0.  and  bU  oaUtscoe  fie» 
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W^,  l»d  in  many  pointa  dapaited  (torn  ih« 
doctrines  of  the  Corpus  JuUvm  (see  Art.  Brans- 
wick).  TbM  C.  m»  now  forced  »t  OBoe  to  le- 
ibta  the  Lntheran  charge  of  cryptoaatboliciasa, 
•ad,  in  opposition  to  ttio  attMU  of  Neubaos 
•nd  other  R.  Catbdic  opponents,  to  oontinue,  by 
•way  of  the  most  oonvmuag  refutation  of  Bo- 
Bisb  doctrines,  his  ireniool  efforts.  The  former 
ke  did  in  Itis  "  WiderUg.  det  uwearhrh.  Ge- 
iicitt,  mU.  d.  Tit.  Kryftopap.,"  ix.  (Loneb. 
1641 ) ;  the  latter,  in  his  "  tiertUa  oompeU.  ad  acad. 
Colon.,  and  other  appendioea  to  bis  edition 
(1642)  of  Caasander's  dialogue,  "  de  com.  tub. 
tUr.  spec. ;"  as  also  in  his  "  resp.  moled.  Moguni. 
auol.  pro  R.  P.  infaUib.  &c."  (Helinst.  1644-5), 
and  in  a  seriss  of  smaller  tracts.  Still  more 
hapardonnble  with  Lutheran  sealots,  although 
be  vigoroosly  controverted  Calvinist  doctrines, 
was  bis  openly  ezniessed  and  practised  prefer- 
ence of  Befbrmea  to  Bomish  theologians,  as 
lellow  Christians  agreeinf;  in  essentials.  At 
the  CoUo(}uy  of  Thoni  (1645),  this  produced  an 
open  rantare.  Its  declared  object  was  the  re- 
union of  parties  in  the  Churoh ;  C,  hoping  to 
effect  something  towards  this,  had  caused  bim- 
•elf  to  be  associated  with  tbe  Brandenburg 
'deputies;  bat,  because  he  had  ventured  to 
appear  at  Thorn  in  coDnsction  with  Bergius, 
]Elefonssd  eoort-preaeher  at  Berlin,  the  Luthe- 
ran theologians,  Iliilseiaann  of  Leipsio,  and  the 
yonog  hot^Nir,  CaloviaSj  preacher  in  Danzig,  to 
tbe  edification  of  Sooaanists,  fomtally  renounced 
all  communion  with  the  aged  C,  for  which  they 
gained  only  too  much  applause  with  tbe  great 
mass  of  Oerman  Lutherans.  In  this  way  the 
moat  decided  opponent  of  all  mere  negative 
fontrorersy  was  unavoidably  involved  during 
■everal  of  the  latter  years  of  his  liEa,  especially 
•ficr  J.  Welter  had  suoeeeded  Hoe  v.  Hoeneggs, 
at  Dresden,  in  the  commencement  of  those  oon- 
troversies,  for  whiefa  the  signifloant  name  of 
"synoretistio"  has  since  obtained.  Tbe  points 
fontrovoted  hsre  were  not  great  prineiples, 
raob  as  the  distinatioa  between  religion  and 
theology,  or  philosophy  and  theology,  for  the 
lettiement  of  which  important  hints  had  been 
pna  in  his  works ;  but  Cjuestioas  which  were 
sUofgethw  futile  and  andeeidable,  whether,  e.  g., 
•nd  how  fiur  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  be 
frand  in  the  0.  T.,  &a.  His  enemies,  inoom- 
petant  to  distiaguish  betwaen  fondamaatala  and 
•eoidantals,  and  in  their  self-eomplaoeat  stu- 
pidity regarding  every  dissent  as  fundamental, 
eharged  him  with  indiffereutism,  pursuing 
afaimeras,  religions  amalgamatite  and  syncre- 
tism, merely  beoause,  unlike  them,  be  coiud  not 
be  indiSermt,  or  without  an  opinion  of  bis  own. 
Alter  a  series  of  eontroversial  and  irenical 
wrka,  as  "de  duab.  queti.  mun  myst.  TV.  «  «o- 
Uut.  r.  T.  libr.  pouU.  demmtlr,  le.,  1649  et  50, 
fudU.  de  conirm.  iieol.  qwa  init,  LtUh.  et  Btf. 
0git.,  et  de  muiua.  part.fiattm.  atque  toler.  propt. 
eotu.  utfiatd.,"  1650;  and.  eod.  an.,  "detid.  et 
atitd.  eotusord,  eed.,"  ha  ended  this  part  of  his 
kb«>rs  with  his  lengthy  "  WiderUg.  der  Ver- 
idumd.  Dr.  J.  Weller'e,"  kc.  (Helmst.  1661). 
At  the  diet  of  Batisbon  (1653-54),  his  desire 
for  peace  eeemed  at  last  about  to  be  fulfilled; 
but  it  soon  ^peered  that  tbe  time  to  decide  po- 
litiaal  qaeatMwi  by  the  ai4  «f  theology. had 


passed,  jhispeeted  and  mi^udged  abroad  «t» 
oept  by  statesmen,  humanists,  and  non-theo 
logical  opponents  of  a  theological  ooblocrecr  t 
but  honored  at  home,  where  he  became  tb« 
founder  of  a  scho<d  of  moderate  theology, 
whose  traces  may  still  be  discerned,  be  died, 
Marefa  19,  1656,  aged  70  years. — Tbe  works  of 
C.  have  never  been  published  complete ;  they 
are,  however,  described  by  his  son  in  bis  "  Co- 
ial.  op.  Calixt."  Some  not  unimportant  woriu 
appeared  separately  after  his  death ;  others, 
from  notes  of  his  lectures,  and  tfaerefuro  imper* 
feet,  during  his  life.  Of  the  former  are  his  in* 
teresting  "  orationea  selectee,"  Helmst  16C0 ;  of 
the  latter,  the  "  exposit.  literal.,"  on  most  of  tbe 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  often  published 
"concord,  emmgdiorum."  The  commentary  on 
Titus  he  published  himself,  1628.  His  contri- 
butions to  0.  T.  exegesis  were  published  by  hit 
son,  under  the  title  "  Lucubr.  ad  quor.  V.  T.  libr, 
intellig. /aeie/ites,"  Helmst.  1665.  The  compre- 
hensive  historical  information  which  enabled 
him  to  discern  at  once  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  every  period,  appears  from  his  monographs 
on  almost  every  separate  doetrine  of  theology, 
all  which  he  prefaced  with  a  complete  history 
of  the  doctrine.  His  manuscript  remains  and 
correspondence  are  found  in  the  library  and  ac« 
chives  of  Wolfenbiittel,  tbe  library  of  Gijttio' 
gen,  the  archives  of  Darmstadt,  and  the  city 
librarv  of  Hamburg.  —  Tbe  fullest  account  of 
his  life  is  given  in  MoUer's  Cimhria  lilerata,  Th. 
3,  pp.  121-210.  Also,  "  Col.  Briefwechs.,  in 
einer  Auste.  aus  toolfenb.  Eaadschr.,"  HallS) 
1833,  with  continuations,  Jena,  1835,  and  Maiv 
burg,  1840;  and,  die  Univ.  Eelmst.  im  16th 
Jahrh.,  Halle,  1833,  by  the  undersigned.  Later, 
ff.  Schmid,  Qesek.  der  si/ner.  Sireit.  in  der  tei 
des  O.  Cal,  Eriang.  1846 ;  W.  Oasz.  G.  Cal.  a. 
der  Syneret,  Breslau,  1846;  O.  Cal.  u.  seint 
Zeit,  vol.  1. 1853,  by  the  undersigned. 

E.  L.  Th.  Uia(}a.  —  Reinecke. 
CalixtineB,  a  party  of  Hussites,  see  Hussites, 
palleaberg',  J,  E.,  was  born  in  1694,  in  the 

Principality  of  Qotha,  studied  at  Halle,  became. 
727,  prof,  extraord.;  and  in  1735,  prof.  ord.  of 
philosophy ;  1739,  prof.  ord.  of  theotDey ;  f  1760. 
His  works  (enumerated  in  Meusel's  Lezio.  der 
von  1750-1808,  verstorb.  Sohriftstel.,  vol.  II.,) 
deserve  no  mention.  He  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
labor  for  the  conversion  of  tbe  Jews,  and  to  this 
end  instituted  in  1728  a  missionary  school,  and 
afterwards  a  press  for  Jewish-German  work^ 
His  missionaries  were  sent  out  two  by  two,  and 
extended  their  labors  to  all  parts  of  £urope,  ana 
even,  as  Stenh.  Sobulse,  to  Asia  and  Africa. 
From  1791,  the  school  became  connected  with 
the  Franoonian  benevolent  institutions.  From 
accounts  of  tbe  labors  of  the  missionaries,  reach* 
ing  from  1728-91,  it  appears  that  they  extended 
their  effiorts  also  to  the  Mohammedans,  but  were 
no  more  successful  here  than  among  the  Jews. 
See  CaUenberg's,  Sckuhen's,  and  Beyer's  Berichtr 
9.d.Anstalt.  eum  Eeile  der  Jud.  u.  Moham.i 
Dreyhxupfs  Chronik,  2 ;  Th.  BiUhing,  Oesch. 
d.  jild.  Bel. ;  Sehlegel,  K.  Oesch.  des  18,  Jahrh. 
1  vol. ;  SchrHcih,  K.  Oesch.  seit  der  Btf.,  5.  Th. 
p.  491. ;  Eneyel.  of  Erseh  u.  Oruber. 

Haazoo. — Beineeke, 
OallttVt,  Augustini,  a  versatile  scholar  W4 
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Tolnminona  K.  Oatholio  writer,  bom  in  1672,  in 
the  dioeese  of  Tool,  was  a,  Benedictine  monk  of 
8t  Vannus.  He  studied  theology  at  the  priory 
tt  Brenil,  bat  Hebrew  with  rabre,  a  He- 
fomted  divine.  From  1698,  he  instracted  the 
Toanger  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Moyen-Montier 
10  theology ;  1704,  he  became  sab-prior  at  Mtln- 
ster,  where  it  was  his  doty  to  ezpoand  the 
Scriptures.  In  1718,  the  Chapter-Oeneral  of  his 
order  appointed  him  abbot  of  St.  Leopold  near 
Nancy.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  became  abbot 
of  S^nones,  where  he  remuned,  pioas  and  on- 
pretending,  but  honored  by  all,  and  visited  even 
oy  Voltaire,  to  his  death  in  1757.  His  numer- 
ous arcbselogical,  historioal,  and  theological 
works  evinced  immense  information,  but  are 
wanting  in  profundity  and  critical  judgment. 
The  principal  ones  relate  to  soriptaral  exegesis, 
according  to  the  principles  established  by  the 
council  of  Trent ;  La  st.  Bihik,  en  lot.  et  en 
Jranf.  (Sacy's  version)  op.  un  comment.  lUt.  et 
crit.  (Paris,  1707,  23  vols.,  4to.).  The  Bible  de 
Venee  is  an  excerpt  of  the  above,  by  Abbi  de 
Venee  (Paris,  1748,  14  vols.  4to.);  the  Bible 
d^ Avignon,  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  latter 
(Avign.,  17  vols.  4to.|.  The  commentary  gives 
merely  the  grammatical  sense,  accommodated 
to  Catholic  doctrine.  The  most  valuable  por- 
tions are  the  dissertations  on  points  of  history, 
ohronology,  and  antiauities,  aaded  to  each  book 
of  the  bible,  and  which  abo  appeared  separately 
as  "Diuert.  qai  peuv.  tervir  de  proUgom.,  d 
VEcrU.  St.,"  3  vols.  Paris,  1720, 4to.-The  Tritor 
d^antiq.  tacr.  eiprof.  dee  comment,  du  Calmet., 
(Amsterd.,  1722,  12  vols.  12mo.)  is  the  same 
work  in  different  order.  —  Diction.  hi*t.  et  crit., 
ehronol.,  geogr.  et  litt.  de  la  Bibl.,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1722,  fol.;  Suppl.  1728;  contains  in  alphabetical 
order  the  remarks  scattered  through  the  com- 
mentaries (an  excellent  Amer.  ed.,  by  Prof. 
Dr.  Robinson).  It  is  prefaced  with  a  catalogue 
of  works  on  scriptural  exegesis,  and  with  the 
rules  of  catholic  bermeneutics.  His  "Hist, 
aainte  de  I' A.  et  du  K.  Tut.  et  dee  Juifs,  etc.,"  (to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1718, 
4to.)  and  his  "  Hist.  univ.  sacr.  etprof."  (17  vols. 
Strasb.,  1735, 4to.),  are  unimportant.  More  valu- 
able, though  not  impartial,  is  his  "  Hist.  eccl.  tt 
eiv.  de  Lorraine  (4  vols.  Nancy,  1728,  fol. ;  7 
vols.  ib.  1745,  8vo.),  His  other  works  have  no 
place  here.  See  Calmet's  autobiography  in  his 
"  Bibliotk.  Lorr.,"  4th  vol.  of  the  Uit.  Lorr.,  and 
Vie  de  Calmet,  by  his  nephew  Fangi,  1763,  8, 
with  a  complete  catalogue  of  his  woncs. 

C.  ScHHiDT. — Beineche. 
CalOT,  the  most  valorous  champion  of  the 
pngnaciouB  theology  of  the  17th  cent.,  was  bom, 
1612,  at  Morungen,  in  East  Prussia,  and  as  early 
as  1626  visited  the  University  of  Koenigsberg, 
where  he  studied  Oriental  languages,  physics, 
botany,  and  matbemntics.  Having  commenced 
theology,  he,  in  his  2l8t  year,  wrote  a  contro- 
versial tract  (afterwards  printed  at  Rostock 
as  Stereom.  test.  Christ.)  against  the  Reformed 
Bergius.  In  1634,  he  moved  to  Rostock ;  in  1637 
was  called  to  Koenigsberg  as  prof.  extr. ;  in  1643  to 
the  gymnasium  of  Danzig,  where  be  became  close- 
ly connected  with  thecontroversialistBotsack. '  In 
1645,  he  accompanied  the  latter  to  Thorn,  where 
b«  met  with  Coliztus,  and  first  joined  issue  with 


syncretism  (see  Ari  Cdlixt.-Trem^!).  Tn  1650 
he  was  called  to  Wittenberg,  which  thence  re- 
mained, daring  the  transition-period  to  pietism 
and  illumination,  the  chief  bulwark  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxy.  He  enjoyed  the  highest  favor  of  the 
Elector,  George  II. ;  Weller,  the  infloentiU 
chaplain,  was  his  friend  and  patron ;  and  beine 
universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  leamea 
and  able  of  the  Lutheran  theologianji,  he  sooa 
became  Qeneral  Superintendent  and  Primarias 
of  Theology.  His  repntation  had  increased  the 
gymnasium  at  Danzig  to  600  students.  The 
university,  also,  now  rose  to  470-600.  He  him- 
self often  had  200  hearers.  His  colleagues  and 
the  students  regarded  him  as  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitnde.  Two  of  his  colleagues,  the  affable 
Quenstedt  and  the  weak  Dentschmann,  yielded 
unconditionally  to  his  sway.  Only  the  fourth, 
J.  Meisner,  from  personal  differences  and  a  lean- 
ing towards  Calixtos,  became,  after  1675,  his 
determined  opponent  Ever  after,  a  bitter  con- 
flict raged  in  the  citadel  of  this  Lutheran  Zinn, 
between  the  theological  colleagues,  which  also 
divided  the  students  into  parties.  C.  absented 
himself  firom  the  Senate,  and  preached  against 
his  colleagoe.  He  was  sorely  visited  by  family 
affliotions,  having  followed  five  wives  and  thii^ 
teen  children  to  the  grave.  In  16i$4,  four  month* 
after  the  ^eatb  of  his  last  wife,  he  married,  ia 
his  72d  year,  the  youthful  daughter  of  Quenstedt, 
but  died  two  years  after,  1686,  aged  74  ^ear«. 
Nature  had  formed  him  for  a  Grand  Inquisittw  ; 
stem  features,  a  firm  lower  jaw,  fixed  and 
piercing  eyes,  indicated  a  firm  and  tenaeions 
will,  woioh,  indifferent  to  every  subjective  !■• 
terest,  had  sorrendered  wholly  to  the  object. 
His  passions,  though  fierce,  were  controlled  by 
cool  calcolation.  Quotieseunque  (fun.  enlog.  l^ 
Sohurzfleisch)  iniret  suffragtum,  nihil  ORATiii 
NIHIL  PSBCiBiTS  DABAT,  regulom  vero  saffragandi 
talem  sibi  staiutbat,  qualem  lex  atque  rMgio  pnie- 
scribebant.  His  quarrels  in  the  faculty  show  him 
accessible  to  ambition ;  his  six  marriages,  xo 
sensual  enjoyment.  Bot  this  was  no  doubt  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  ruling  interest  of  the  "jewel  of 
the  true  and  pure  doctrine,"  for  he  assigned  ts 
J.  MDller,  of  Hamburg,  the  sad  condition  of  the 
church  of  his  country  as  his  reason  for  decKn* 
ing  a  call  to  Rostock.  This  surrender  to  a  singfaf 
object  would,  indeed,  even  in  its  contractedneso, 
deserve  Mtuee,  if  only  the  warm  heart  wet* 
present.  Bat  of  this,  neither  his  works,  sermonc 
or  confidential  correspondence  show  any  trace. 
His  only  practical  work,  his  "  Biblisher  Kaleit- 
der,"  is  very  prosaic.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
him  in  this  respect  is,  that  he  was  pleased  with 
it  in  others,  especially  in  such  as  conformed  in 
erer^  point  to  nis  rule  of  orthodoxy.  Thus  ha 
admitted  the  utility  of  the  "examina  caieehetiea'* 
in  the  churches.  Worthy  of  note,  too,  is  faia 
remark  to  Spener,  in  1675,  when  the  latter  had 
sent  to  him  his  "pia  dssideria"  (pia  desiderUt 
vestra,  sunt  mea  desid.  et  teq. ;  Spener,  grtindL 
Beantw.  des  "Unfogs  der  Pietisten."  p.  40). 
Spener  even  ventured  to  defend  to  him,  in  a  letter 
of  the  same  year  (Epp.  ad  J.  MneUerum,  ep. 
202.  But  Sp.  is  only  the  snpposed  author  of 
this  letter),  the  "iWKe"of  Hobotg;  nor  does  he 
mention  any  subeeqaentseparation  between  them. 
The  principal  literary  efforts  of  C.  were  devoted 
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iapolanie*.  In  these,  be  is  80«thiDK  ftnd  wratlijr, 
bat  free  from  the  petty  personalicies  and  the 
Tiolation  of  theoWical  decorum,  of  which  his 
Wittenberg  sbield-beorera,  Strauoh,  Deotsoh- 
mann,  &c.,  were  guilty ;  though  the  private  his- 
tory of  the  Wittenberg  faculty  shows  him  no 
stranger  to  intrisnies.  The  chief  motive  and 
aim  of  his  polemics,  is  to  slay  the  synoretist 
Ilydra  of  Helmsmdt.  Against  this  are  aimed 
bis  "proleg.  imtiiul.  iUolog.,"  1649;  "digreu. 
de  nov.  Vied.  Ednut.  Regiomont,  Synaret.,"  1651 ; 
Harm.  CalixL  haeret.,"  1655,  eto.  His  "eonsen*. 
repet.  fid.  v.  luih.,"  composed,  1665,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Saxon  court,  sums  np  the  charges 
against  the  adherents  of  Calixtus,  all  of  whom 
it  desires  to  see  out  off  from  the  church  as  hope- 
less "  n«m&ra  pulrida."  With  the  greatest  seal 
and  most  insinuating  address,  he  wrote  to  all 
parts  of  Germany,  even  to  Hungary  and  Sweden, 
to  secure  for  his  new  liber  tymboHeu*  as  many 
adherents  as  possible.  But  his  strennoas  resist- 
ance to  the  new  spirit  which  was  just  beginning 
to  prevail,  was  in  vain.  With  the  death  of 
Oeorge  II.  (1G80),  orthodoxy  even  in  Saxony 
lost  its  most  xealous  guardian ;  the  pri^  ooun- 
oil,  gnided  wholly  by  State  |>olioy,  interfered  in 
fbe  affairs  of  the  Upper  Consistory,  and  the  Wit- 
tenberg polemics,  as  the  cause  of  disputes  with 
Iteigbbonng  States,  lost  favor.  C.'s  "Hitl.  i^n- 
erei."  was  prohibited  (1682);  bis  voice  in  the 
Consistory  no  longer  heard  (see  Wittenb. 
Tbeolog..  p.  202.).  After  WelUr't  death,  he 
■till  had  friends  and  admirers  in  Oeier  and 
Lueiut,  but  the  first  exhorted  bim  in  letters  -to 
enrb  bis  passion  (see  my  work, "  das  aoad.  Leb. 
des  IJten  Jahrb.,"  2.  Abth.  p.  91).  His  stay  at 
Dansig  had  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  of  con- 
tforeny  with  the  Jesuits,  who  were  protected  by 
the  State ;  the  Reformed,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  had  dispnted  supremacy 
With  the  Lutherans;  and  Sooinians,  who  had 
niade  oonverts  in  his  vicinity.    Even  in  his  very 

greximity  be  found  a  heretic,  H.  Nioolai.  This 
iteresting  though  unfortunate  man,  had,  by 
investigations  of  his  own,  arrived  at  Armenian 
Tisws  on  varioas  points.  In  his  mannsoript 
biography,  still  fbond  in  the  archives  of  Dansig, 
ha  complains  that  after  having  for  20  vears  dis- 
ekargea  his  professorship  unmolested,  C.  bad 
for  the  first  time  denounced  him  to  the  ooanoil 
and  urged  his  removal.  At  Dansig,  appeared, 
1647,  O.'s  "nuUaeol.  papist." ;  1648,  "theol. 
apott.  ram.,"  and  other  controversial  tracts.  Of 
those  printed  at  Wittenberg  we  yet  mention  his 
"diMout.  eontroo.  hod.  Ump.  int.  eccl.  orih.  «t  ref. 
cod.  agil.,"  1655 ; "  8oein.proflig.,"  1652 ;  and  as 
if  the  straggles  in  his  own  church  did  not  give 
bim  safficient  work,  he  also  engaged  the  reformed 
heresies  in  his  "  eonnderat.  Armenian.,"  1655 ; 
and  in  bis  "  tha.  tkeol.  de  Lahbad.,"  1681 ;  finally, 
Mainst  Bosbme,  in  his  "  Anti-Bothmiu$,"  1684. 
To  tiM  Armenians  the  seonrge  is  applied  gently ; 
of  eonne,  that  the  same  blow  may  fall  with 
more  weight  npon  their  Reformod  opponents, 
the  Oontra-Remonstrants. — Even  his  chief  eee- 
getieal  work,  OwBiU.  iOuttr.  (T.  4.)  has  a  oon- 
troversial  motive,  for  it  is  a  refutation  of  the 
oommentaries  of  Oroliu*.  It  shows,  as  also  his 
"  Oommeitt.  in  Oen.,"  1671,  both  critical  acumen 
Md  tradition)  but  ita  exootitions  are  det«r> 


mined  throagbout  by  anthority.  Tbe  norma 
normcuu  has  become  the  normata.  It  were  de- 
sirable that  this  norma  bad  been  only  the  au- 
thority of  " Megalander"  (Lather):  bnt  not 
only  the  5  Lutheran  svmbols,  bnt  also  the  Con- 
eensut,  together  with  the  traditional  theology  of 
Ltttheranism,  appear  as  decisive  norm.  This 
orthodox  theology  had,  since  Qerbard,  taaght  an 
equal  inspiration  of  the  0.  and  N.  Testaments, 
so  that  the  H.  Spirit  is  author  in  an  equal  mea- 
sare  of  every  part  of  the  Scriptures,  of  tbe  book 
of  Esther,  as  of  the  gosp.  of  St.  John.  If  othen 
bad  explained  differences  of  style  and  language 
by  an  accommodation  of  the  H.  Spirit  to  human 
calami,  C.  utterly  discards  this  refuge :  the  dif- 
ference  of  subjects  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain 
tbe  form ;  or,  the  divine  oracle  shows  itself  in 
all  its  contents,  astronomical  and  geogrophieal. 
"  Who  will  venture  to  place  the  authority  of 
Copernicus  above  that  of  the  JI.  Spirit P'  (See 
WUl.  Theolog.  p.  254.—  Oaaz,  Gesch.  der  prot. 
Dogm.,  1854, 1.  Th.  p.  165.)  No  trace,  there- 
fore, of  bistorioal  or  personal  exposition.  Tbe 
trinity,  immortality,  the  natare  and  idioma  of 
Christ,  are  taught  in  the  0.  T.,  as  plainly  as  in 
the  New.  Ria  "  harm.  ev.  ad  coneinn.  nov.  mono- 
test."  follows  the  principles  of  Osiander,  though 
in  his  "  Proleg."  {  2.  he  remarks  to  oar  surprise, 
that  only  after  the  completion  of  his  work,  he 
had  discovered  that  Osiander,  Codomannus  and 
Molinftus  had  preceded  him  in  bis  labors. — As 
theologian,  C.  carries  forward  the  system  of  Ger- 
hard. His  advance  beyond  G.  oonsists  in  a 
rather  more  connected  treatment  of  doc';rines— 
henoe  his  work  is  no  longer  called  loci,  but 
"eyit.  hear,  theol.,"  (1655-77,  12  vols.)— in  tbe 
enlarged  bounds  of  heresy,  and  the  greater 
number  of  controverted  heresies  (Oasz,  Krit. 
des  Cal.  Syst,  p.  333),  especially  tbe  synore- 
tistic.  The  work  is  the  perfection  of  Lutheran 
scholasticism,  and  of  the  flrnitiess  subtilties  with 
which  it  abounds.  But  C.  is  also  a  theologut 
tcripturariue,  and  is  more  anxioas  than  Gerhard 
even  to  adduce  scriptural  proofs.  He  reproaches 
Calixtus  with  subordinating  philology  to  meta- 
physics (Ep.  dedic.  to  his  b(ig.,  1667),  and  de-~ 
claree  in  his  "theol.  anti-syneret.,"  Tb.  4.,  that  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  far  more  ne- 
cessary to  tbe  theologian,  than  of  the  scholas- 
tics and  fisthers,  or  of  metaphysics.  He  is  an 
expert  dialectician,  yet  less  fond  of  logical  sub- 
tilties or  doctrinal  speculations  than  Httlsemann. 
Only  tbe  first  four  parts  of  tbe  tyttem.  are 
thorough :  the  latter  portions  are  soperficial.  It 
never  reached  a  second  edition. — Other  works 
of  his  are:  "Apodix.  artie.  fid.,"  1684;  and 
"  TheoL  not.  et  rev.  juxt.  Aug.  eon/.  1646.  His 
Anti-Bcebmins  betrays  the  weakness  of  old  age. 
—J.  F.  EaniiAMN,  Leb.-Beschr.  der  Witt.  Prof., 
1804,  p.  88.  An  academical  lecture  of  Fa. 
Mam  in  Pippino,  "memor.  theol.  noitr.  aet. 
elariet.,"  p.  108.  Die  Witt.  Theol.,  1852,  p.  185, 
etc.,  by  undersigned.       Trolcck. — Seinecke. 

OalTUT,  mount  of,  see  Oolgotha. 

Calraristt,  or.  Priests  of  Ml.  Calvary,  were 
founded,  1633,  in  the  diocese  of  Auch.  Soon 
after,  a  branoh  of  the  order  was  established  in 
Paris  on  Mt.  Yalerien,  which  henoe  was  called 
Mt.  Calvary.  There  are  also  Benedictine  nuns 
of  Ml  Calvary.  Hitzoa.— .BsiaecAc  ' 
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Cstrfll,  (propwly  Camin  or  Cfhamin)  ma 
born  OB  the  lOth  of  Jaly,  1509,  at  Noyon,  in 
Pic*rdy.  Hw  firther  wmied  no  projwrty,  bot 
held  a  public  offioe  in  th«  place,  '«rnich  gare  bim 
iome  rank  and  infloenoe^  and  emibied  him  to 
provide  for  the  early  edvoation  of  his  bob  in  a 
■tyle  beyond  hie  own  means.  He  mM  brenebt 
•p  with  tfM  children  of  one  of  the  first  noble 
families  in  the  land.  Ilis  moral  earnestness 
showed  itself  firom  the  first ;  he  was*  the  censor 
ef  his  youthfal  assooiates,  and  dis^gnished 
himself  by  bis  rigid  regard  fov  the  feith  and 
worship  of  the  Chareh.  In  view  of  this,  his 
father  destined  him  for  the  eociesiasticol  profes- 
sioa,  and  sent  bim  to  Paris.  Here  be  made 
tapid  adranees  in  leaning  wi4er  ezodlent 
teachers,  one  of  whom  was  Matnrin  Cefdier, 
who  afterwtrds  forsook  the  Papaor  and  settled 
in  Genera.  A  paroehial  charge  (de  Marteville, 
iHiich  was  soon  exchaa;^  for  thsrt  of  Pont 
.Vettqne,^  proeand  for  him  the  means  of  pro- 
secntiDg  his  studies.  He  bad  obtained  it  with- 
out previou  ordhislion,  an  irregalarity  of  the 
times,  throngh  the  inflwence  of  his  fltther  with 
.  the  bishop  of  the  diooese ;  baviDg  been  rec|nired 
only  to  receive  die  tonsure,  and  noM  a  dispnta- 
tion.'  But  he  was  compelled  soon  to  torn  his 
mind  in  another  dtreetioii;  his  father  took  it 
faito  his  head  that  the  study  of  law  would  open 
»  better  career  for  the  talents  of  his  promising 
iOB ;  possibly,  too,  it  fell  in  better  wiA  bis  own 
genius ;  we  find  him  pursuing  it,  aoeerdin^T, 
.with  great  suceess,  in  Orleans,  under  Peter  de 
I'Etoiw,  in  Bourges,  under  Aloiat.  At  Orleans, 
he  lectured  frequency  instead  of  the  profossor ; 
and  on  leaving  the  pfaee,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law.  In  Bourges  be  enjoyed  more- 
over the  opportunity  of  studying  me  Greek 
language  Witn  the  learned  Wolmar  (t.  ArLBetaj, 
a  great  matter  for  his  tbeologioal  training.  His 
habits  of  study  were  marked  even  then  by  tlie 
severe  diligence,  which  formed  so  prominent  a 
part  of  his  character  in  later  Ufe.  He  labored  till 
midnight,  and  resumed  his  work  early  in  the 
morning,  by  going  over  in  bis  own  mind  what 
he  had  learned  the  previous  day.  About  this 
time,  however,  am  iavrard  change  took  plaee  in 
hifr  active  spirit,  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  his 
Studies,  as  well  as  to  his  whole  life.  Strict  and 
cUligeBt  as  be  bad  been  in  bis  religious  obserr- 
■noes,  they  brouj^ht  with  them  do  rest  for  his 
sonl,  no  true  spiritual  quietness  and  peace.  His 
sonsoienoe  troobled  him;  the  thought  ef  €h>d 
filled  him  with  anxiety  and  dread;  so  diat, 
to  find  relief,  be  tried  to  forget  himself  altogether. 
Bat  God  was  pleased  to  subdue  him  by  a  sadden 
oonveaion  (subita  oonveisione),  making  him 
willing,  be  says,  to  know  the  truth  (Pref.  to  the 
Psalm^  Resp.  to  Sadolet ).  This  sudden  ebanKe 
is  a  trait  whtoh  deserves  attention :  forthwith  he 
was  dead  in  fuU  to  Catholicism ;  he  bad  tried  it 
and  found  it  wanting,  and  the  groood  was  at 
onoe  laid  unalterably  in  his  mind  for  aaother 
and  altogether  diffisrent  form  of  religioas  belief. 
Without  fiiUy  ghnng  up  the  stndy  of  the  law. 


*  H«ai7  ttUs  u  he  pranfatd  thns  eariji ;  but  he  bU- 
takci  the  ixMiing  of  Bass,  whoesTS  onljr  that  Cdrla 
BTMohtd  MBtUiMS  ia  Post  r«v4q^  befMre  leaviag 
naaoe. 


he  became  now  an  earnest  student  of  the  Bible. 
After  his  father's  death,  he  went  ariiin  to  Paris, 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  theologj.  Hii 
juristic  career  became  thus  a  mere  discipline 
and  preparsition,  opening  the  way  for  a  higliet 
calliBg.  Just  then  the  movement  of  the  Ref<»- 
matioB  was  makfng  itself  felt  it  France,  in  Paris 
espeeially,  under  the  protection  of  the  accom- 
plished monarch,  Francis  I.  Calvin  preached 
Reqnently  in  the  meetings  of  the  evangelinl 
pwty ;  closing  commonly  witii  the  words :  If 
Ood  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  nsT  His  boll 
spirit  drew  around  bim  the  fnends  of  (he  Rero^ 
mation,  and  gave  him  no  small  infloeBce  otm 
their  counsels.  Filled  with  the  thought  of  irm- 
ning  the  king  to  the  cause,  he  composed  for  dM 
Kotor  of  the  university,  Nicholas  Kop,  of  BaaeL 
on  the  Festival  of  All  Saints,  1533,  ^e  nsad 
address  to  the  throne ;  which,  being  read  in  path 
lie,  and  eentaining  very  ft«e  views  on  the  reK- 
^ions  questions  of  the  day,  came  near  sending 
Its  sntnor  to  prison.  To  vrithdraw  him  froa 
danger,  his  evangelical  (Hends  considered  it  pru- 
dent to  send  the  young  man  to  the  Qneen  of 
Navarre,  in  whose  territory  he  oontinned  thtS 
to  preach.  Returning  afterwards  again  to  Ptrii^ 
he  was  constrained  by  the  breaking  cot  of  ptN 
secntion  (1534)  to  seek  refuge  in  Bawl.  He 
longed,  as  he  says  himself,  after  qnietness  ui 
rest,  i^at  he  might  be  able  to  apply  himself  It 
his  fhvorite  studies; 

He  had  ali«sdy  come  forvrard  Ss  a  writer.  At 
his  own  008^  be  published  Seneca's  two  boob, 
da  dementia,  with  a  commentaij,  plainly  de- 
signed to  move  flie  king  to  milder  meuore^ 
towards  the  evangelical  party  (Paris,  April, 
1532);  In  his  Jf^hopaTtnyeMa,  (Piris,  1534.) 
he  confuted,  from  the  Scriptnres,  the  Anabsptiat 
error  ooneeming  the  sleep  of  souls.  The  pe^ 
seoution  of  the  French  Protestants,  howeTef, 
gave  occasion,  daring  his  sojourn  at  Basel,  for 
a  more  important  exercise  of  his  powers  in  this 
way.  Francis  T,  sought  to  excuse  himself  fit 
this  with  the  Oerman  princes,  whose  favor  he 
irae  anxious  to  conciliate,  by  causing  it  to  bt 
publisbed'  in  various  ways,  that  the  measnTe  tH 
direoted  against  enthnsiastto  Anabaptists  onl;, 
who  sfaowed  themselves  nnlHendly  to  all  order, 
both  human  and  divine.  Some  of  these  pobli- 
cations  earns  into  Calvin's  hands.  "Wlien  I 
saw,"  he  si^  in  the  prefiuM  tb  his  Commentarf 
on  the  Psalnn,  "  that  it  was  a  trick  of  the  coaill 
to  excuse  itself  for  riiedding  the  blood  of  » 
many  martyrs,  in  order  that  it  might  be  allo*^ 
to  do  so  afterwards  again  without  being  called 
to  account,  I  fblt  that  my  silence  would  be  tre* 
son  to  the  troth.  This  is  what  moved  oe  t» 
publish  my  BtgtitiUa.  First  of  all,  my  design 
was  to  free  from  reproach  my  brethi^n,  whoa 
death  is  precious  in  Gkid's  sight ;  and  since  I 
saw  the  sei^old  again  in  preparation,  I  *>>'>^ 
at  leaet  to  exeite  Mher  nations  to  eompissioo. 
Thus  Appeared  the  first  sditiott  <^  this  eelebrs- 
ted  work.  Various  inrimations  (r.  Henry,  1. 10!( 
to..  III.  Beilagen,  177,  Ac.,)  go  to  sboirthst* 
French  anonymous  edition  was*  puhlithed  tt 
Basel  in  the  year  1535i  Cidviu  himself,  in  •' 
letter  of  the  13ih  of  Oeteher,  1936.  spesks  of 
the  (foUiea  tdkit^  UUUi  nosttt  tbst  all  th( 
oeitiet  of  it  bawdiaappeaiwl  oMterae^lnlV^ 
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bal  it  ia  not  M  May  to  andenhMkl  kow  a«  vori: 
thmrid  tw  anooTiiKMM,  irh«n  H  mmt  bsya  con- 
taiitell  th«  dedication  to  Francis  I.,  wbich  yet 
Vire  the  name  of  Calfin  upon  its  front.  Ohe 
«a»no«  see  eilbar  bow  a  book  written  in  French 
Was  sailed  t«  exeite  other  naitions  to  oompassion. 
It  is  lemarkable,  aaoreover,  that  neither  CaWin 
nor  Beaa  say  anything  of  a  double  edition.  Still 
-we  noBt  aaaanie  that  there  were  two  in  fact, 
Bamely,  th«  o««  jost  mentioned  of  the  year  15^, 
in  FVench,  and  another  of  the  Tear  1536,  pub- 
liahed  in  Latin,  for  the  instraction  of  other  peo- 
'ple,  mora  particalarlr  ItaKans.  Small  as  the 
trorlc  was  in  eoaapansoB  with  what  it  became 
■fiavwards  nnder  th«  improring  band  of  its 
aatlior,  it  oontuned  in  fall,  nevertheless,  the 
system  to  which  be  continnad  tme  till  death, 
aad  showed  eztraordimury  ripeness  of  mmd  for 
one  who  waa  still  so  Toong  a  man. 
■  The  dedication,  addressed  to  Francis  I.,  has 
long  been  famous  throngfaout  the  Christian 
irond,  as  a  sort  of  dassio  in  its  own  order.  It 
is  a  bold  and  manly  defenoe  of  the  Protestant 
cause  against  the  rsigning  misrepfesentations 
of  the  time. 

Before  the  Latin  edition  of  his  work  appeared, 
Calvin  bad  left  Basel,  to  spend  a  short  time  at 
the  court  of  the  Dutchess  of  Ferrara,  a  staanch 
Iboogfa  nnfortanate  patroness  of  the  Reforma- 
tioB.  After  this  be  revisited  his  native  place,  set- 
Bad  his  affairs,  and  proposed  to  seek  leisnre  and 
opportunity  for  stndy  either  in  Basel  or  Stran- 
barg,  being  heartily  tired  of  bis  onsettled  lifo. 
The  wars  of  the  time  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  go  by  Geneva ;  where  he  arrived,  accordingly, 
•a  the  5th  of  August,  1536,  intending  to  remain 
tat  a  single  night,  and  then  proeeed  on  his  jour- 

Jost  at  this  junctnre,  Qeneva  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  political  and  ecolesiaatical 
nvolution,  growing  in  the  first  place  ont  of  its 
xalations  with  Switzerland.  The  advantages 
Ifained  for  the  Catholto  interest  among  the  Ger- 
asan  oantons  after  tiie  disaster  at  Cappe),  made 
it  an  object  on  the  other  side  to  seeare  new  con- 
qoests  in  a  difiVrent  direction.  The  Romanic 
Motion  of  Switaerland  was  won  for  the  Refor- 
mation by  Farel,  assisted  by  the  strong  arm  of 
Bern.  In  Geneva  itself,  the  anspioes  for  the 
eaose  were  in  the  highest  degree  onfovorable. 
The  city  was  sunk  in  deep  oormption  ;  without 
any  seal  for  the  cultivation  of  learning';  and  if 
posrible  still  more  indifibrtntto  all  r«hgions  im- 
movement.  When  the  Reformation  began  in 
Germany  and  Switaerland,  the  Generans  vrere 
■aiioos  only  tofrsa  tbemselvea  from  tiie  domin- 
ion of  the  ifokes  of  Savoy,  and  from  tiie  anthor- 
ftr  of  their  bishop,  whose  inflaenes  went  in  ikror 
of  that  oaose.  The  eitv  fell  thus  into  two  fao- 
tlona ;  one  of  which  held  with  the  Eidgenotten 
or  oonfiideratee  (Eidgoenots],  the  other  vrith  the 
Savoyards  (Mamelns).  With  the  aid  of  the 
oantons  of  Bern  and  Freiburg  the  povrer  of 
iwray  was  broken,  and  ibi  party  either  expelled 
or  omshed.  The  bero  of  this  historical  act  was 
Boitbatier.    It  oost  him  his  own  lifo. 

Then  cams  the  movement  of  the  Reformation, 
liliioh  again  divided  the  citiiens  into  two  parties, 
ill  inaOy  the  friends  of  tiiat  interest  gained 
tm  Bpper  lantd.    Its  triumph  wm  broi^t  to 


pass  mainly  tlron^  the  intervention  of  Item. 
Only  on  this  condition  woold  Bern  grant  pro* 
teotioB  against  the  Dnke  of  Savoy ;  that  con> 
rideration  alone  induced  many  to  fall  in  witli 
the  movement ;  while  others  liked  it,  because  it 
seemed  to  IVee  them  from  restraint.  By  the  27th 
of  Angtrst,  1535,  the  victory  of  the  new  reli- 
gion was  complete.  The  hero  of  this  revolution 
was  Farel.  Along  with  him  labored,  as  preach- 
ers, other  refugees  ftrom  France. 

Farel  did  bis  best,  in  connection  with  thd 
magistracy  and  his  colleagaes,  to  consolidate  tha 
Reformation.  During  the  15th  century,  the 
general  pepuisr  assembly  (eonseil  g^n^rsl)  had 
been  introdticed  as  the  highest  legislative  au- 
thority, in  matters  pertainini^  to  the  city.  Re- 
coarse  was  had  now  to  this  institution.  In 
February,  1536,  the  assembled  citizens  bound 
themselves,  with  a  solemn  oath,  to  forget  all 
pact  offences.  At  the  same  time,  an  order  for 
divine  service  was  established.  Three  times  a 
year,  the  holy  Supper  was  to  be  administered 
with  unleavened  bread.  Baptismal  fonts  were 
abolished;  likewise  all  festival  days,  Sunday 
only  excepted.  A  strong  prohibition  was 
directed  against  all  worldly  amusements,  plays, 
dances,  masquerades,  fte.  Onthe21stof  May,  the 
citicens  resolved,  with  solemn  oath,  to  renounce 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  live  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  gospel.  The  existing 
schools  were  provided,  as  far  as  could  be,  wita 
competent  teachers.  Still,  however,  the  Refor- 
mation woe  far  from  being  nniversally  approved 
in  this  strenuous  form.  Bonnivard,  prior  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Victor,  well  understood  the  people 
of  Geneva,  when  he  said  to  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  change :  "  You  have  hated 
the  priests  who  were  only  too  like  yourselves; 
yon  will  bate  the  preachers  also,  because  tbey 
are  too  ■  unlike  yourselves."  As  early  ao' 
Sept.  1530,  in  fact,  many  citizens  presented 
themselves  before  the  council,  declaring:  "They 
could  no  longer  endure  the  preachers  taxing 
them  vrith  their  ftiults ;  they  wished  to  have 
fVeedom."  The  carrying  ont  of  the  Refonna»- 
tion,  it  was  found,  had  divided  the  people  once 
more  into  two  parties,  a  large  majority  in  one 
direction,  for  whom  it  was  nothing  more  than 
an  outward  interest,  and  a  mere  minority  in 
another,  which  entered  heartily  into  the  viewa 
of  the  preachers  and  magistrates.  Farel  fblt 
deeply  the  greatness  and  difficulty  of  the  work, 
which  had  come  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  him- 
self and  bis  colleagues. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Calvin 
entered  the  city.  Ilis  hope  to  pass  unobserved 
was  disappointed.  One  or  the  nench  preacbera 
reoognisea  the  youthful  stranger,  his  lean  visage, 
his  raonghtfnl  forehead,  his  sparkling  eye.  Im- 
mediately he  ran  to  Farel  to  report  the  fact. 
Farsl's  rosolntion  was  at  once  taken  ;  Calrin 
most  become  his  help.  Making  his  way  to  the 
inn  where  he  stopped,  aocordTngly,  he  foirly 
pressed  him  into  his  servioe.  Calrin  himself  tried 
bard  to  avoid  it.  He  did  not  wish,  he  said,  to 
be  bound  to  a  particular  church  ;  bis  mind  waa< 
set  on  literary  work;  being  naturally  of  a 
retiring  turn  of  mind,  and  fond  of  solitude,  he 
had  but  small  inolination  to  undertake  so  heavy 
a  charge  in  the  midtt  of  a  city,  torn  with  party 
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diTitioiis,  and  only  outwardly  won  for  the  Refor- 
nation.  Bat  no  plea  of  this  Bort  waa  alloired 
to  prevail.  "  Master  William  Farel,"  he  tells 
US  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  "  retained  me  in  Geneva,  not  so 
much  hy  his  conneel  and  exhortation,  as  by 
means  of  a  fearful  adjuration,  whioh  caused  me 
to  feel  as  if  God  himself  had  laid  his  hand  upon 
me  to  hold  me  fast.  When  he  saw  that  he  effected 
nothing  by  entreaties,  he  threw  his  address  into 
the  form  of  an  imprecation,  praying  God  to 
Oarse  the  leisure  and  rest  I  sought  for  study  if 
I  refused  to  lend  help  in  such  great  need,  this 
word  had  such  a  terrifying  effect  upon  me,  that 
I  gave  up  my  journey,  though,  from  a  sense  of 
diffidence,  I  still  refused  to  bind  myself  to  any 

£  articular  charge."    So  far  Farel  had  yielded 
>  him,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  this  last  difficulty 
also  soon  overcome. 

So^  it  turned  out  in  fact.  Having  made  a  be- 
ginning with  the  poblie  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
iares,  (a  sort  of  theological  lecture,)  in  St 
Peter's  church,'  he  consented  afterwards  to  take 
part  with  Farel  in  his  pastoral  work ;  a  purpose 
in  which  he  was  greatly  helped  by  the  favorable 
reception  of  his  first  sermon.  lie  composed,  the 
■ame  year,  aontechism  in  the  French  language 
(published  in  1538  in  Latin),  whioh  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  small  catechism  of  Geneva 
in  questions  and  answers ;  it  is  an  extract  simply 
from  the  Institutes  without  any  such  forms.  It 
was  at  bis  suggestion,  and  through  his  influence, 
that  a  confession  of  faith,  drawn  np  by  Farel,  as 
Well  as  some  new  articles  relating  to  church 
discipline,  were  laid  before  the  citizens  and 
■worn  to  by  them,  Nov.  20th,  1536.  He  van- 
qnished  the  Anabaptists  in  a  public  disputation 
before  the  oonnoil  and  people  (March  18th, 
1537,),  in  sach  sort  that  they  were  no  more 
beard  of  in  the  place. 

The  difference  whioh  existed,  however,  be- 
tween the  views  of  the  pastors  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  resulted  at  length  in  an  open  and 
complete  collision.  On  Easter,  1538,  the 
preachers,  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Caraad,  declared 
that  on  accoant  of  the  reigning  immorality, 
they  could  not  hold  the  communion.  They 
made  complaint,  moreover,  that  the  coancil. 
without  consulting  the  preachers,  had  accepted 
tibe  resolutions  of  the  Lausanne  Synod  of  1537, 
and  laid  them  before  the  assembly  of  the  oiti- 
sens,  by  whom,  through  the  influence  of  Bern, 
they  were  there  ratified  and  adopted.  These 
resolutions,  it  is  true,  regarded  merely  outward 
things — the  use  of  fonts,  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Lord's  Sapper,  the  oelebration  of 
the  great  Church  festivals  whioh  had  been 
abolished  at  Geneva ;  and  it  was  an  unwise  seal 
on  the  part  of  tho  preachers,  as  Calvin  himself 
afterwards  allowed,  to  oppose  the  changes  in 
regard  to  such  points  which  were  now  accepted 
by  the  people :  nay,  the  restoration  of  the 
Church   festivals  was   unquestionably  an  im- 


*  Heraapon  Firel  eame  before  the  oonocil,  and  asked 
that  <ome  proviston  ehonld  be  made  for  his  fopport. 
The  coaneil  had  forgotten  bis  name,  and  wrote  in  the 
decree :  Furel  i  expoitS  qne  oette  lefon,  qne  ee 
Pranfoit  donna  en  S.  Pierre,  eat  nieanaire,  Ac.  A 
small  amonnt  wt*  alloved  him ;  ailerwards,  Feb.  18th, 
1(37,  fomethiog  more  (6  £ciu  aa  soleil). 


provement  on  the  previoos  narrow  pnoliee; 
But  what  chiefly  influenced  their  eoorse,  no 
doubt,  was  the  laadable  object  of  muntaining 
the  independence  of  the  Church,  over  against 
the  power  of  the  State.  The  people,  faowtveri 
and  the  oonncil  also,  feared  on  the  other  lian4 
the  grovrth  of  the  clerical  aatiiority,  and  gladW 
seiied  the  opportunity  for  shaking  off  what  bota 
bad  come  to  feel  a  burdensome  yoke.  An  a«> 
sembly  of  the  citiiens,  convened  by  the  eoaoeil, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1538,  ordered  die  tiiret 
preachers  before  named  to  quit  the  city  withia 
two  days.  They  replied :  "  It  is  better  to  ober 
God  than  men,"  ana  cheerfullT  gruped  the  pil- 
grim's staff.  Calvin  especially  rejoiced,  bmi* 
tlian  was  proper,  as  he  says  himself;  for  being 
freed  from  the  oppressive  weight  of  his  saw 
calling,  he  returned  back  to  hi*  old  purpose  of 
takinfij  no  public  charge,  in  order  that  he  iDi|fal 
give  himself  without  distraction  to  his  stndiati 
But  God  ordered  it  otherwise. 

Hardly  had  he  fixed  hintaelf  in  Stnsbnig,  ai 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  before  the  eamest_r*> 
presentations  of  Bacer  agun  drew  him  mil 
service.  He  was  persuaded  to  take  the  paslonl 
care  of  a  new  church  in  the  place,  oompoeed  of 
French  refugees,  and  to  unite  with  this  a  eoom 
of  lectures  in  the  academy.  Many  FrencbiMa 
came  to  Strasborg  on  his  accoant.  Soon  be 
was  drawn  also  into  German  affaire,  bangealM 
to  take  part  in  the  religions  conferences  «l 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Worms,  and  Regn» 
burg.  This  brought  him  into  friendly  rsisliM 
with  Melanchthon,  and  secured  for  him  amoaf 
the  Germans,  the  honorary  title  of  The  Tkeob^ 
gian.  Here  also  he  brought  out  in  1539,  a  onr 
edition  of  his  Institutes ;  the  second  main  «4i' 
tion  of  that  important  work,  which  appaaa 
again  with  little  change  in  the  subseqasol 
Strasbnrg  editions  of  1543  and  1548,  and  tlM 
in  the  Geneva  editions  of  1550, 1553  and  1554} 
being  snooeeded  finally  bv  the  third  and  last  it- 
vision,  the  pattern  of  all  later  editions,  pub* 
lisbed  at  Geneva  in  1559,  by  Robert  Stopbsaa. 
In  the  year  1540,  he  wrote  a  tract  in  the  Frtaeh 
language  on  the  Lord's  Sapper,  which  «M 
translated  in  1545  by  a  different  band  inte 
Latin.  To  the  same  period  belongs  his  Con* 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  vbiok 
grew  out  of  his  theological  lectures.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  his  friend  and  teacher  in  Baielt 
GrvnaeuB. 

_  Meanwhile,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  fiirgtl 
his  old  congregation.  He  assisted  them  all  akng 
with  counsel  and  exhortation ;  and  came  botdlrtt 
their  defence,  especially  when  the  Roman  Oa^ 
dinal,  Sadolet,  endeavored,  with  his  fimioai 
letter,  to  bring  back  the  people  of  Genera  lo  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  return,  the  Ooneranl 
began  to  long  again  for  the  presence  of  thefr 
faithful  teacher.  INsorders  had  mukipliM 
among  them  since  his  absence.  There  «•< 
something  alarming  in  the  fate  of  the  fbar 
Syndics  who  had  procured  Calvin's  bnniihiaaoi 
One  of  them  broke  his  neck  by  falling  £[^"'* 
window ;  a  seoond,  charged  with  murder,  wM 
his  life  on  tibe  scaffold :  tho  other  two  vet* 
banished  out  of  the  city  for  high  *>«•**• 
Finally,  it  waa  proposed  to  bring  Calrio  btek 
again  to  his  old  place,  and  a  pressing  iaritatiM 
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«M  Mat  to  him  for  thia  porpose.  It  re«wli«d 
kmatWonns.  Hia  fiist  answer  wta  a  t«Aim1. 
"Tliaas  ia  no  plaea  in  the  world,"  he  wrote  to  » 
ftiand,  "  wbieh  I  fear  so  nmch  aa  Genera."  In 
tba  end,  boweTor.  through  tin  persuasions  of 
FaittI  and  Boeer,  he  was  indneed  to  yield  to  the 
reqaaat.  He  did  so  with  te^irs  in  his  eyes. 
"loW«r  to  Ood,"  be  says  in  one  of  bis  letters, 
**  mj  slain  heart  in  samiioe,  I  foroe  my  boand 
■pint  ta  obedience."  On  the  13tb  of  September; 
li»41,  he  arrived  enoe  more  in  Genera,  and  was 
IMai«ed  with  great  ioy  both  by  \be  magistrates 
aad  the  people.  The  oonnoil,  offering  a  plain 
koM*  already  in  readiness  for  his  use,  begged 
that  he  would  not  think  of  tearing  them  again, 
■■d  (^ave  him  a  pieee  of  eleth  for  a  new  ooat. 

Thia  brings  as  to  the  seoond  period  of  Cal- 
Tin'a  life,  the  time  of  bis  inflnential  action  in 
QaneiTa  and  over  tha  Reformed  Oharoh  in  gene- 
nL  This  aotion  is  disttngaisbed  mMnly,  we 
■M^  say,  by  its  sererely  svstematio  character. 
l!he  Frendi  mind,  with  all  its  levity,  is  more 
■athedioal  than  the  German.  This  peonliarity 
vhieh  appeara  in  the  lanj^uage  and  litwatnre 
•f  the  oation,  coiaea  into  view  also  in  that  form 
oC  piety  and  Cbairok  life  wbieh  may  be  oon- 
ddmd  the  most  oharaoteristio  production  of  the 
French  religions  spirit  in  modem  times,  we  mean 
Oalviniaai.  Seldom  has  any  conrae  of  action 
been  so  rigoronsly  mlad  by  fixed  principles  as 
that  of  tb«  Reformer  of  Geneva.  It  rested 
ttnaanhent  on  a  wonderful  unity  of  oonvietion, 
i*  wUah  no  place  was  found  for  either  doubt  or 
•haage. 

Hia  doetrinal  system  was  made  to  shape  it- 
mU  to  the  simple  plan  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
Ohrislian  morality,  at  the  same  time,  was 
haadUd  in  close  oonnection  with  Christian 
ihsdogy.  Doetrines  are  fbr  the  sake  of  aetnal 
pasty  and  virtue ;  all  must  be  held  with  proper 
ngwd  to  their  practical  relations  and  ends. 
Xmii  the  dogma  of  predestination  forms  here  no 
•iMptioa  to  this  role ;  Calrin's  interest  for  it  was 
not  speoalativa,  but  moral.  It  oonneoted  itself 
lloaely  with  his  view  of  human  depravity,  and 
ttedoetrine  of  |aatiflcation  by  faith ;  and  formed 
th«a,  to  bis  auad,  a  most  needful  help  for  sur- 
Moantiag  the  latitndiaarian  errors  of  the  time. 
Oalvia  stood  here,  aa  Scbweiser  in  his  late 
work  eondusively  shows,  on  the  same  ground, 
Ml«nly  frith  Zwingli  and  (Eeotampadius,  but 
also  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon  —  with  the 
laat  at  least  daring  hia  first  period.  Not  only 
aa ;  bat  ha  even  avoided  from  the  first  the  para- 
doxes of  Zwingli  and  Luther,  by  giving  to  the 
paimM  in  question  tbeur  truest  and  best  espres- 
rioB.  With  tbfrReformera  in  general,  he  pro- 
faaad  to  follow  ia  this  whole  ease  the  doctrine 
9t  Avgnatin*;  although  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Us  aapralapeariaa  view,  the  "  horribile  decre- 
.  tmm,"  goM  altogether  beyond  any  such  au- 
tbamty. 

Another  weigh^  part  of  hia  system  ie  found 
1m  hit  views  of  Chnroh  power  and  discipline. 
AgM^ng  anbatantially  with  those  of  the  other 
Bwrasers,  they  still  give  more  prominence  to 
oaa  aide  of  the  subject,  while  they  throw  an- 
sthar  aide  of  it  mote  into  the  shade ;  so  that 
CMholie  writers,  Bossnet  in  bis  hiitoire  det  ea- 
rn, Aodia  in  his  work  oa  Calvin,  MOhler 
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in  his  ftpubolik,  eharge  Oalvin  bore  with  going 
beyond  the  profwr  ^nnds  of  Protestantism, 
and  making  a  striking  approach  to  the  Catholia 
Cbnrolk  So  much  is  certain,  that  be  allowed 
more  authori^  to  the  Church  than  all  the  other 
Reformers.  In  this  point  again,  whatever 
Henry  (I.  334),  mar  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
easy  to  recognise  the  influence  of  Augustine. 
Calrin,  therefore,  is  far  enough  from  starting^ 
like  Luther,  with  the  liberty  of  a  Christian  man : 
the  order  of  things  indeed  had  quite  changed 
for  Luther  himself  since  his  traot  on  that  suV 
ject ;  the  esceeses  of  the  Anabaptists  in  MUn- 
ster  had  made  it  clear  anoufrh  for  all,  that  the 
reformatory  spirit  stood  sorely  in  need  of  oheck 
and  restraint.  The  first  ideas  here  for  Calvin 
are,  aocordingly,  man's  dependence.  Christian 
society,  training  for  relieioo,  discipline  in  it. 
"  Since  our  rudeness  and  sloth,  ana  the  weak- 
ness of  our  spirit,  require  external  aid,  for  the 
production  and  growth  of  faith,  God  has  pro* 
vided  for  us  such  help,  and  set  it  before  us  in 
the  Church.  The  Church  U  our  mother.  This 
single  title  shows  how  needful  it  is  to  know  her 
true  character.  For  we  cannot  enter  into  life, 
except  as  we  ara  born  of  her  womb,  nourished 
from  her  breasts,  and  kept  under  her  care  and 
protection,  until,  being  set  free  from  this  mortal 
body,  we  may  become  like  the  angels."  Such 
is  the  strain  in  which  he  entera  upon  the  topio 
of  the  Cbnrofa,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Insti- 
tutes. 

This  Church,  out  of  which  thera  is  no  salva- 
tion, has  a  divinely  constituted  ministry,  to 
which  believera  are  bound  to  render  obedience. 
Formed  into  synods,  composed  of  preachers  and 
eldera,  this  onere  the  surest  guaranty  for  the 
right  exposition  of  God's  will  in  the  ^riptnres. 
It  belongs  to  the  Church  to  make  laws  and  exer- 
cise discipline ;  only  so,  however,  as  to  inflict 
spiritual  penalties  on  offenders,  without  hand- 
ing them  over  to  the  State  for  ciril  punishment, 
since  the  State  may  not  take  the  place  of  tha 
Chureh.  No  society  can  exist  without  order 
and  discipline.  Doctrine  is  the  soul  of  the 
Chureh;  discipline  may  be  compared  to  the 
sinews  which  oind  the  different  parts  together 
and  keep  them  in  order.  It  is  a  bridle  for  the 
bad,  a  spur  for  the  good,  a  fhtherly  rod  of  cor- 
rection. It  reaches  through  different  degrees 
from  private  admonition  to  public  censure,  and 
from  this  to  open  exclusion  from  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  To  be  regular,  it  must  not  be  admin- 
istered by  the  clergy  alone.  Thus  organised, 
the  Chureh  is  essentially  different  from  the  State; 
her  ends  an  heavenly,  while  those  of  the  State 
are  earthly.  Hence,  the  State  has  no  rights 
either  to  rule  the  Chureh,  or  to  meddle  with  ec- 
clesiastical affairs.  The  State,  however,^  ia 
bound  to  assist  the  Chureh  in  the  prosecution 
of  her  proper  work ;  as,  on  the  other  hand  again, 
the  Churcn  serves  the  interests  of  the  State,  by 
promoting  morality  and  rirtue.  Calvin  thus 
had  no  thought  of  a  proper  separation  between 
Church  and  State ;  and  his  practice  went  still 
less  for  it  than  his  theory.  As  little  can  it  be 
said,  however,  with  Henry  II.  115,  that  he  saly 
jected  the  Church  to  the  State. 

Calvin  proceeded  at  once,  a£ter  his  new  settl*. 
ment  in  Geneva,  to  carry  theaanriein  into  efboli 
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Tbe  first  nse  he  made  of  hi«  riotory,  tras  to  re- 
■tore  the  government,  on  which  bo  mnch  de- 
pended, to  his  view,  for  the  true  welfare  of  tbe 
Church.  He  gave  it  to  be  underatood,  that  he 
would  not  resume  his  office,  unless  the  service 
of  preaching  were  connected  with  the  establish- 
nent  of  a  well  ordered  presbytery,  pr  church 
court,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline.  A  set  of 
laws  was  drawn  up  by  him,  accordingly,  for  tbe 
organization  of  the  Church ;  which  w6re  solemn- 
ly  adopted  the  same  year  (Nor.  20tb,  1541),  in 
a  general  meeting  of  the  people.  These  ar- 
ranged the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  city, 
fixed  the  number  of  ministers,  assigned  to  them 
their  duties,  and  provided  for  new  elections. 
Elders  were  joined  with  the  ministers ;  to  be 
named  by  the  ministers  themselves,  the  council 
and  tbe  congregations  having  in  the  case  tbe 
right  only  of  ratification.  The  Calvinistio  pres- 
byterial  system  was  far  enough  thus  fu>m  hav- 
ing a  democratic  character ;  it  might  be  termed 
rather  a  spiritual  aristocracy,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  The  elders,  with  the  ministers, 
were  to  form  now  the  conaiHory,  for  the  admin- 
istration of  church  government.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  body,  in  the  first  instance,  was  not 
just  what  Calvin  himself  would  have  wished; 
the  political  element  being  too  strong  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical. It  consisted  of  tbe  nix  city  minis- 
ters and  twelve  elders ;  one  of  these  a  syndic, 
who,  as  such,  presided ;  the  others,  members  of 
the  council.  It  met  every  Thursday ;  and  put 
the  discipline  of  the  church  in  force  against 
■wearers,  blasphemers,  drunkards,  whore- 
mongers, brawlers,  dancers,  contemners  of  pub- 
lic worship  and  the  church  laws,  as  well  as 
against  tbe  disseminators  of  heterodox  doctrines; 
without  any  regard  to  station,  wealth  or  family. 
It  was  this  institution  especially  which  gave 
to  the  reformation  in  Geneva  its  theocratic 
character. 

It  was  not  possible. for  a  system  like  this  to  be 
carried  out  in  Geneva,  without  exciting  opposi- 
tion. Tbe  old  spirit  of  the  place,  humbled  but 
not  subdued,  was  soon  roused  again  to  violent 
action.  On  to  the  year  1555,  Calvin  found  it 
neoessary  to  endure  all  sorts  of  conflict,  not 
irithout  danger  at  times  to  his  life  itself.  The 
opposition  was  made  up  of  different  interests. 
Some  resisted  the  church  government,  and  stood 
-  out  for  tbe  old  democratic  forms,  which,  through 
Calvin's  influence,  were  more  and  more  set  aside. 
These  were  the  so-called  political  libertines. 
Others  approached,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
principles  of  that  spiritual  libertinism,  as  it  was 
called,  with  which  so  many  were  then  infected 
in  France,  and  which  served  as  a  cloak  for  prac- 
tical infidelity.  Pantheistic  views  were  joined 
with  it  at  times,  leading  to  a  direct  denial  of 
Christian  truth,  and  the  most  abominable  pei^ 
versions  of  morality.'  These  bad  principles  bad 
found  favor  with  some  in  Geneva.  We  must 
not  confound  with  this  class  of  persons,  in- 
cluding such  men  as  Gruetand  Benoite  Ameanx, 
tbe  other  class  of  libertines  just  mentioned.  Both 


'Calvin  hu  deieribed  the  prlnciploi  of  these  French 
Xtbertinea,  to  which  two  favorltei  of  the  Qneen  of 
Nararre,  Qaintin  and  Pocqnes,  belonged,  in  hie  treat, 
Advtnm  fantaiaam  elfurioutmtelam  Libtrtinomm,  qui 
m  ^firitmcU—  vomml,  iutrutti*.    Qfaivait,  p.  606. 


classes  were  joined,  however,  in  impUaabl* 
hatred  towards  Calvin  and  bis  regulations.  Soon 
named  their  dogs  after  him ;  just  as  we  an 
told  that  the  name  of  Blacher  wu  often  pvea 
to  dogs  in  France,  after  the  battle  of  Watwloo. 
What  tbe  spirit  was  which  actuated  tbe  Tno> 
lutionary  separation  from  Savoy  and  the  Cathoiie 
oburcb  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the 
son  of  Berthelier,  the  martyr  of  freedom,  and' 
Perrln,  one  of  the  first  actors  in  the  reformation, 
were  among  tbe  principal  leaders  of  this  oppo^ 
sition  to  Calvin.  In  1553,  Berthelier,  barug 
been  debarred  from  the  Lord's  Sapper  bj  ths 
consistory,  obtained  a  remission  of  the  seatatn 
from  the  council.  This  was  a  great  triamph  fet 
Calvin's  enemies;  it  seemed  now  that  his  aoth«t> 
ity  must  either  bend  or  break.  But  be  (homd 
himself  fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  Two  dsit 
before  the  September  communion  (one  of  tu 
four  yearly  communion  occasions),  he  made  it- 
claration  from  the  pulpit :  "  Following  Ihl 
example  of  Chrysostom,  I  will  not  oppose  foiet 
to  force,  but  sooner  will  I  snffer  death  than  gin 
with  this  hand  tbe  holy  things  of  the  Lord  t» 
those  who  are  under  censure  for  contemning  hit 
authority."  This  bad  sneh  an  effeot  on  Pettin, 
who  held  the  office  of  syndic  then  for  tbe  aeoosd 
time,  that  be  immediately  comioanded  Bet^ 
lier  not  to  present  himself  at  tbe  approaehiiig 
sacrament.  The  opposition  suffered  sooftn 
defeat  in  the  execution  of  Servetos  (Oct.,  1553). 
A  purely  theological  question  in  this  ease  had 
been  converted  into  one  of  political  crime,  briof 
ing  the  whole  existence  of  Calvin  into  jeo{«rdy. 
For  Servetus  had  been  moved  by  tbe  enemies  of 
the  great  reformer  to  charge  him  with  ctpiiU 
offence,  as  a  false  accuser,  a  persecntor,  an  aa* 
worthy  minister,  an  enemy  of  Christ  iM  a 
heretic.  He  wished  to  have  Calrin  banished  ' 
out  of  Geneva ;  flattering  himself,  it  Tinld 
seem,  that  he  might  then  tMce  bis  place ;  in  tU 
which  he  was  lacked  and  encouraged  bytbs 
Libertine  party,  seeking,  through  bim,  tiieirova 
object.  It  was  to  their  oonfusion  then,  of- 
coarse,  that  the  affair  terminated  as  it  did.  Tm 
years  later,  their  hatred  broke  out  into  an  open 
tumult,  in  which  it  vras  designed  that  CslnB 
and  the  French  refugees  who  supported  Ub 
should  be  murdered.  The  plot  was  diseovtnd, 
the  tumult  quelled ;  four  of  the  leaden  wm 
executed ;  others  suffered  banishment  or  w«t* 
punished  in  some  other  wav  (1555).  This  sernd 
to  settle  Calvin's  power  at  length  on  a  firmbsM. 
The  consistory  unfolded  now  its  fall  ttf^gtil. 
Various  examples  attest  the  stent  seTwitT  with 
which  it  wielded  the  discif^ne  of  thechoroK 
for  the  correction  of  those  who  viobted  its  lawa 
Ameanx,  who  had  stigmatised  Calvin  as  a  mtf 
of  bad  character,  was  led  through^  the  rity  a 
naked  shirt,  with  a  burning  candle  in  bis  b«i4 
as  far  as  tbe  gallows  j  ana  was  forced,  besidM, 
to  beg  Calvin's  pardon.  A  lady  of  Ferrara  »•• 
condemned,  on  pain  of  death,  to  leave  tbe  aV 
in  24  hours,  for  having  allowed  herself  fc>_fli«» 
heretically  against  Calrin  and  the  tvuuMf' 
Others  were  punished  for  dancing;  othersagsn 
for  laughing  while  Calvin  preached.  Duriag 
the  years  1558  and  1559,  there  were  fo«r  han- 
dred  such  oases  1  In  tbe  year  1S61,  the  W 
sistory  forbade  any  <Bie  to  be  thrac  dayt  nok* 
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bed  withont  nencling  for  a  clergyman.  As  early 
as  1547,  attendance  at  clinroh  was  enforced  by 
the  penalty  of  a  fine ;  and  a  case  occurred  in 
1564,  in  which  a  man  was  required  to  do  pen- 
ance pnblicly.  because  he  had  not  commnned  at 
Pentecost.  Neither  did  it  stop  with  these  eo- 
elesiaatioal  panishments.  There  were  people 
Mongh  who  made  no  account  of  mere  church 
Mnrares  in  any  form.  Such  were  handed  over 
to  the  otTil  magistrate  for  correction.  Calvin 
changed  his  mind  on  this  point,  as  may  be  seen 
from  one  of  his  letters  in  1559.  The  judges 
rivalled  the  consistory  in  severity.  A  child  was 
■oonrged,  for  calling  its  mother  a  devil;  for 
striking  its  father  and  mother,  another  was  be- 
headed. Gamesters  were  put  into  the  pillory, 
with  their  cards  tied  to  their  neoic.  It  was  for- 
bidden, also,  to  make  cards.  Calvin  himself 
held,  that  the  wickedness  of  the  times  made 
sharp  punishments  necessary.  He  even  went  so 
fikr  as  to  say  once  that  he  wonid  have  certain' 
persons  in  the  trooblesome  quarter  of  St.  Qcr- 
Tais  hanged,  if  they  did  not  keep  quiet.  OOen 
he  appeared  before  the  council,  and  demanded 
severer  judgments.  Besides  this,  ho  remodelled 
the  higher  departments  of  legislation,  so  as  to 
add  new  sharpness  to  the  laws.  Adultery,  for 
instance,  was  made  punishable  with  death. 

To  make  things  more  secure)  a  change  was 
irroDght  in  the  oity  government.  The  demo- 
eraey.  through  Calvin's  influence,  passed  into 
U  aristoeraey.  The  general  council  was  called 
togethor  only  twice  a  year,  in  February,  to  elect 
the  syndics  in  November,  to  fill  some  other 
efflees  and  fir  the  price  of  wine.  No  matter 
besides  might  come  before  it,  except  what  had 
been  previously  approved  by  the  council  of  two 
knndred,  on  th^  recommendation  of  the  council 
Of  seventy,  after  having  originated  with  a  still 
■malier  body ;  which  in  this  way  concentrated 
in  it»lf  really  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  It 
it  phun  f^om  all  this,  that  Calvin  was  no  friend 
to  democracy.  The  true  idea  of  government,  in 
bis  view,  required  a  proper  combination  of  the 
sristo«ratie,  democratic,  and  monarchical  prin- 
dplas,  in  snoh  a  way  as  to  seonro  a  wise  and 
ml!  regulated  freedom. 

tbe  care  of  discipline,  however,  formed  only 
en«  part  of  the  system,  which  was  relied  upon 
Air  the  moral  renovation  of  Geneva.  Along 
with  this  went  a  corresponding  care  for  the  still 
»era  iasportant  agency  of  pastoral  instruction. 
Fnll  ose  was  made  of  the  pulpit.  Sermons  and 
leetoTM  abounded.  Calvin  himself  preached 
with  antiring  diligence.  Clear,  direct,  compact, 
^thont  oratorical  show,  but  full  of  moral  force, 
bis  discoarses  descended  upon  the  community 
like  a  steady,  fraitful  fall  of  rain.  A  peculiar 
Btrnee,  called  the  congregation,  was  held  every 
IViday,  for  the  instruction  of  adults,  at  which 
any  one  was  at  liberty  to  propound  questions, 
and  dispnto  with  the  minister.  For  the  young, 
eataebetical  exercises  were  established ;  in  which 
sae  WM  made  of  a  catechism  prepared  by  Cal- 
vin for  the  purpose.  This  was  published  in 
IMS,  first  in  Lattn  (a  different  work  from  the 
Franeh  nanaal  of  1536,  extracted  from  the  In- 
■titates),  witii  qnestiona  and  answers,  and 
ftonod  what  has  since  been  known  as  Calvin's 
Cateohiam.    It  was  overshadowed  afterwards  by 


the  great  merits  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism; 
but  still  large  use  was  made  of  it  for  a  long 
time,  in  different  parts  of  the  Reformed  Churoh. 
Great  attention  was  given  besides  to  pastoral 
visitation. 

Vast  help  for  the  cause  of  Calvin's  reforma- 
tion, finally,  was  found  in  the  immigration,  by 
which  so  many  refugees  from  foreign  countries 
were  brought  to  settle  in  Geneva,  securing  gra^ 
dually  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  whole  qaarters  of  the  town  —  Hol- 
landers. English,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  more 
especially  French.  At  one  time  as  many  as  300 
new  citizens  were  enrolled  at  once,  almost  all 
French ;  and  not  nnfrequently  such  enrollments 
were  declared  to  be  "  for  the  safety  and  defence 
of  the  lesser  council."  All  sorts  of  elements,  it 
is  true,  entered  into  this  new  citizenship ;  among 
the  religions  refugees  we  find,  for  example,  such 
men  as  Lelius  Socinus,  Bemardin  Occhino,  and 
Servetus ;  still  it  comprehended  in  the  main, 
the  best  kind  of  material.  The  men  who  came 
thus  into  Geneva,  brought  with  them  the 
earnestness  of  martyrs,  who  had  made  great 
sacrifices  for  their  mitb,  and  with  this  spirit 
they  took  their  place  naturally  among  the  warm- 
est friends  and  supporters  of  Calvin.  Without 
their  aid,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  main^ 
tain  his  ground.  The  children  of  old  Geneva 
{enfana  de  Oenive  they  called  themselves),  must 
have  proved  too  strong  for  him  in  the  end. 
"These  dogs  of  Frenchmen,"  said  a  certaia 
Libertine  on  one  occasion,  "are  the  cause  of 
our  being  slaves,  who  must  cringe  and  confess 
sins  before  Calvin.  Let  both  the  preachers  and 
their  partizans  go  to  the  devil.''  Instoad  of 
this,  however,  they  went  on  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  The  citizenship  received  into  its 
veins  in  this  way  a  large  supply  of  new  fresh 
blood,  which  contributed  an  immense  influence 
towards  its  spiritual  regeneration. 

This  regeneration  was  such  in  the  end  as  to 
command  universal  admiration.  In  the  year 
1557,  Farel  wrote  to  A.  Blaarer :  "  I  have  been 
lately  in  Geneva ;  and  never  was  I  so  _  well 
pleased  with  the  place  before.  Not  that  I  wished 
to  teach  such  a  community,  thirsting  for  the 
word  of  God,  but  to  be  myself  a  hearer  and 
learner  among  the  most  common  people.  ^I 
would  rather  l)e  last  in  Geneva  than  first  ia 
other  places.*'  Geneva  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  normal  school  of  Christian  life.  "  There,"  it 
was  said,  "  the  pure  gospel  is  preached  in  every 
temple  and  house ;  there  the  singing  of  psalmi 
never  ceases ;  there  hands  are  folded,  and  hearts 
raised  to  the  living  God,  day  and  night.  Fov 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  are  inflamed  with 
the  spirit  of  religion  and  piety." 

Zeal  for  doctrine,  of  course,  was  closely  joined 
with  this  system  of  practical  Christianity 
throughout  This  was  not  always  exercised,  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
way.  Calvin  was,  we  may  say,  constitutionally 
intolerant.  The  natural  character  of  his  min(L 
and  the  way  in  which  he  had  come  in  full  and 
at  once  to  his  own  religions  system,  made  ii 
difficult  for  him  to  do  proper  justice  to  the  viewt 
of  others.  He  could  make  no  account  of  A 
foreign  stand-point  It  is  easy  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  triumph  over  the  Anabaptists.    IIT* 
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iTB  him  credit,  of  eoane,  for  his  usmnlt  npon  ' 
16  French  Libertines.  We  must  kpproTe,  too, 
bis  opposition  to  Castellio,  a  teacher  in  the 
Qeneva  (^mnasium,  who  had  pronounced  the 
book  of  Cantioles  a  light  production  of  Solo- 
aion's  youth.  But  his  treatment  of  the  man, 
forcing  him  in  the  end  to  leave  Oeneva,  is  as 
little  to  be  justified,  as  the  conduct  of  Beio,  in 
making  light  afterwards  of  bis  poverty,  and 
oastiuf;  suspicion  upon  his  character  («.  Art 
CcuUUio).  Still  less  can  we  approve  bis  rigor- 
ism on  the  subject  of  predestination.  Calvin 
pnshed  this  doctrine  qnite  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Scriptural  moderation,  and  laid  a  stress  on  it 
which  could  not  fail  to  create  offence.  This 
called  forth  contradiction,  which  again  drew 
after  it  persecution  and  punishment;  so  that  it 
seemed  at  last  as  if  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, in  its  peoaliar  Calvinistic  sense,  had  come 
to  be  considered  in  Oeneva  the  very  oomer- 
■tone  of  the  whole  Christian  faith. 

The  most  prominent  case  of  difficulty  here 
iras  that  which  occurred  with  Bolsec.  This 
man,  once  a  Carmelite  monk,  had  left  France, 
bis  native  land«  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and 
having  settled  in  Geneva,  applied  himself  to  the 
profession  of  medicine.  Venturing,  however, 
to  express  some  doubts  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  and  having  been  taken  to  task 
for  it  by  Calvin,  he  removed  to  Vevey  (1551) ; 
but  j^etting  into  difBonlty  there  again  with  the 
ministers,  OS  returned  soon  after  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Oeneva,  from  thence  be  made  it  his 
business  to  visit  the  so-called  eongregationt,  or 
Friday  meetings,  in  the  city.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  as  the  preacher  brought  forward  the 
•abject  in  question,  in  connection  with  the  text, 
John  8 :  47,  Bolsec,  not  supposing  Calvin  to  be 
in  the  house,  stepped  forward  and  challenged 
the  doctrine  as  "  godless  and  false,  because  it 
made  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,"  closing  with 
a.eall  apon  the  people  to  rejeot  it,  and  a  sharp 
invective  against  the  ministers.  Then  suddenly 
Calvin  appeared  from  among  the  people,  where 
be  had  purposely  kept  himself  out  of  sight,  and 
poured  apon  the  head  of  the  anlucky  phynoian 
an  overwnelming  torrent  of  lojpo  and  learning, 
M  Beza  says,  surpassing  even  himself.  As  soon 
•s  he  was  done,  Bolsec  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison  by  order  of  the  civil  authority,  for  stir- 
ting  up  the  people  against  the  clergy ;  and  steps 
were  _  taken  at  once  for  his  trialV    Seventeen 

fuestions  were  submitted  to  him  for  answer. 
[e  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  Helvetic 
Churches.  This  was  obtained  after  some  time ; 
and  was  taken  to  be  sufficient  for  the  case  in 
band,  although  it  did  not  come  up  fully  to  the 
Tiews  and  wishes  of  Calvin.  A  decree  was 
passed,  banishing  Bolsec  from  Geneva,  and  foi^ 
pidding  him  ever  to  enter  the  territory  of  the 
etty  again,  under  penalty  of  severe  chastiss- 
nent.    After  some  further  difficulty  in  other 

8 laces,  the  restless  man  returned  finally  into 
le  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  where  he 
irrbto  afterwards  his  Histoire  de  lavie  de  Jean 
Calvin,  1577,  filled  with  senseless  slanders  — 
this  among  the  rest,  that  Calvin  had  been 
branded  in  bis  youth  for  crime  {fleurdeUi/). 

The  controversy  with  Servetus  regarded  an- 
other dogm^  and  was  altogether  of  much  more 


importance.    Calvin  himself  here  was  ne  stieklff 
for  mere  words  and  terms.    The  words  (ris«(y 
and  perion  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  moeb 
favor  with  him  at  first,  although  he  never  ob* 
jected  to  their  use.    He  oonM(Mred  thtm  sebo> 
fastio  terms,  not  suited  exactly  for  the  palpit 
and  ordinary  religions  iastmction.    Csroli,  ooa 
of  the  French  refugees,  settled  as  pastor  ia 
Lausanne,  made  some  difficulty  on  this  seors 
with  the  ministers  of  Geneva.    He  demaadsd 
that    they  should    subscribe   the  Apastoliesi, 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds.    Thtj  weis 
not  willing  to  own  the  Athanasian  in  this  wsy. 
Carol!  charged  them  in  oonseqnenoe  with  Ariso> 
ism.    They  demanded  opportunity  to  defrai 
themselves  publicly  in  Bern  ;  and  a  Synod  s«> 
cordinglv  was  called  for  this  purpose  m  1S37, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  full  vindication  of  th* 
Genevan  ministers  from  this  charge.    Still  tbs 
afikir  produced  some  distrust  of  their  orthodoxy 
both  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  which  M 
Calvin  afterwards  to  publish  his  tract  d<  lrisi> 
iaU  propter  cdhtmnia*  a  Cetroli,  &o.    It  vsnld  ' 
be  wrong  to  infer  from  all  this  tint  the  theolo- 
gical question,  in  the  case  of  Servetus,  wu  onl; 
a  pretext  with  Calvin,  employed  to  cover  ss- 
other  object;  the  whole  f^s  to  show  rsAec 
that  the  error  of  Servetus  was  one  of  mow  this 
ordinary  enormity  to  hia  mind.    The  whole 
Swiss  Church,  and  Melanchthoa  also,  looked 
upon  it  in  the  same  light,  holding,  that  the  nsn 
deserved  to  die  for  it.    As  soon  as  the  prooeM 
had  commenoed  against  him,  indeed,  it  went  fot- 
ward  in  the  hands  of  the  oonncil  qoite  io^ 
pendently  of  Calvin.    So  that  the  petition  p«rt 
in  by  him  and  his  colleagues,  praying  thst  tbt 
execution  of  the  miserable  man  might  take  pIsM 
by  the  sword,  rather  than  by  fire,  received  M 
attendon.    There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  nf- 
pose  that  Calvin  had  not  thonght  of  eairfing 
the  matter  to  saeh  extremity.    The  error  sp> 
peared  to  him  to  be  really  worthy  of  death.' 
See  the  particulars  of  Servetus'  views,  life,  sad 
tragical  end,  in  the  Art.  Servelut.    The  eieeo* 
tion,  though  approved  by  the  Helvetic  Cbnreb, 
as  also  pcu^iontarly  by  MelaaebthoB  (Mel  CsK 
vino,  Oct  14,  1554),  called  forth,  iiefettbsles« 
much  censure  both  at  home  and  abroad.    How 
Calvin  wrote  in  ite  justifloatioo,  and  bow  a  beek 
appeared  against  it,  which  oaUed  fctth  Bets'l 
work  in  defence  <^  oapital   panishment  fff 
heresy,  see  the  Art  Bexa,    The  Catholics  liM 
seised  the  occasion  to  make  a  noise  about  Pro- 
testant intolerance,  and  to  charge  the  party  witt 
gross  inconsistency  and  self-oontradictioD.  ^ 
^  The  tragedy  wroaght  no  good  in  any  dira» 
don.    In  ito  main  <S>jeet;  it  proved  a  costpkH 
failure.    The  Anti-trinitarian  heresy,  vhieh  it 
was  intended  to  check,  sprsad  afterwards  in  tbt 
Protestant  world  far  more  aedvely  than  before. 
In  Oeneva  itself  it  still  continued  to  give  tronbk 
in  new  forms ;  more  especially  in  the  Itslisa 
congregation ;  as  the  tendency  in  gsmrsi  esan 

groperly  oat  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Qfihaldi  ns 
anished  from  the  city,  Bumdrala  and^Aleist 
escaped  expulsion  by  leaving  it  of  tbor  own 
accord.    Gentilis  recanted,  sAd  pronissd  t«  r«- 

•  Irttter  of  Auf.  20,  15S3.    Spero  etptUe  nlum 
indioiast  Sm,  fmom  vers  strositstsm  mnitd  eaplo. 
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mdn  !n  Oenvn,  bat  soon  afterwards  made  hia 
eanpe.  See  the  article*,  Antiririnitariant  nnd 
Biandrata.  The  Italian  eonfrrceation  in  Geneva, 
with  Carraocioli  at  its  head  (see  Art.),  issued 
bt  their  defence  against  these  errors  a  confes- 
Hon  of  their  own,  which  reoeiTed  the  sanction 
of  law.  The  connection  of  Calvin  with  another 
Antt-trinitarian,  B.  Ocohino,  belongs  to  a  time, 
when  the  man  had  not  yet  come  forward  with 
Ids  spiritualietio  sobjcctiTism.  For  a  long  time 
preacher  to  the  Italian  congregation  in  Qeneva, 
1542-45,  Oecbino  was  then  verv  highly  esteemed 
by  Calvin  (C.  Vireto,  Oct.  1542).  Lelins  Soci- 
nas  came  into  commanioation,  as  with  other 
leading  men  of  the  time,  so  with  Calvin  also, 
both  orally  (having  met  him  in  Geneva),  and 
by  writing.  He  vinted  Geneva  again  after  Ser- 
vetDs'  death  (1554),  and  even  ventured  to  ex- 
press his  doubts  here  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Suspicion  fell  upon  htm  also 
for  being  concerned  in  the  work  of  M.  Bellius 
(oeo  Art  Bexa),  against  the  execution  of  Sei> 
vetoa,  on  which  aoeoont  he  soon  left  the  place. 
Still  Calvin  did  not  break  with  him  even  then, 
bat  wrote  him,  at  his  request,  on  the  5th  of 
Jane,  1555,  a  long  letter  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
tion (see  Trechgd,  die  prot.  Anti-trinit.  II.  166). 

Ihrough  all  these  difficulties,  Calvin  never 
intennittad  in  the  least  bis  theological  labors. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  held  divinity  lectares, 
regalarly  three  times  a  week,  and  often  every 
day.  Students  flocked  to  Geneva  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  He  proposed  to  the  council  the  for- 
Bation  of  a  regular  academy  or  theological 
■ehool;  and  such  an  institation  was  provided 
•oeordingly  in  1559,  with  Beia  for  its  first 
netsr  (t.  Art.  Beza).  Calvin's  lectures  wore  of 
the  oxegetionl  kind.  This  led  to  his  published 
commentaries,  which  became  in  the  end  very 
extensive,  covering  a  large  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  whole  of  the  New,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Apocalypse.  A  list  of  the  dif- 
fmnt  editions  is  given  by  Walch,  bibl.  theol. 
vol.  IV. 

The  merits  of  Calvin  as  a  commentator  are 
■ekaowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  His 
expositions  are  distinguished  for  their  clear, 
eompact,  and  pithy  form.  They  go  always 
directly  to  the  heart  of  their  subject,  and  seek 
topenetrate  its  inward  life,  dealing  with  thoughts 
isore  than  words.  The  logical  interest  with 
them  goes  before  the  merely  grammatical.  The 
crilieal,  philological,  literary  side  of  exegesis, 
OOoies  more  into  view  in  some  other  commenta- 
tors of  the  time — in  Beza,  for  example — who  is 
far  sarpassed  by  Calvin,  however,  in  the  power 
of  graspinj^  the  rela^pns  of  ideas  (  «.  Tholuek, 
on  the  merits  of  Calvift  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  his  vtrtniiehUn  SdurijUn,  2.  Band, 
p.  330,  Ac.). 

The  lectares  of  CaVvin  and  Beta  soon  gained 
for  the  academy  of  Geneva  wide  reputation. 
Calvin  bad  of^en  as  many  as  1000  hearers 
(Emry,  III.,  391.).  They  came  from  all  parts 
of  Earope,  and  served  to  disseminate  his  in- 
flMnce  in  every  direction.  Geneva  became  the 
OMtre  in  particular  of  the  whole  Reformed 
Cbureh. 

This  influence  was  felt  first,  on  a  large  scale, 
ik  Franco.    The  reformation  brought  origin&Uy 


from  France  to  Geneva,  now  reacted  from  thit 
^int  back  again  on  that  country.  For  tho 
French  refugees  it  grew  to  be  a  sort  of  holy 
city,  which  pilgrims  approached  with  songs  or 
pious  praise,  ftilling  on  their  knees  before  God 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  it.  Calvin  watched' 
over  the  interests  of  the  reformation  in  Franca 
with  sleepless  energy  and  zeal.  On  all  occasions 
he  stood  ready  to  assist  the  Protestants  with 
instructions  and  exhortations,  counsel  and  ad* 
vice.  Ministers  were  educated  in  Geneva  fot 
the  service  of  the  new  churches;  in  referenoo 
to  which  he  used  to  say:  "  Furnish  us  the  wood, 
and  we  will  work  it  into  arrows  for  your  use." 
The  supply  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  vast 
demand.  From  four  td  six  thousand,  it  waa 
said,  might  readily  have  found  employment 
{Heary,  III.,  483.).  The  form  of  church  govern-' 
mont  which  the  French  Protestants  adopted, 
their  system  of  discipline,  their  confession  of 
faith,  all  show  bow  closely  they  were  joined 
with  Calvin ;  so  that  Charles  IX.  might  well 
complain  of  Geneva  as  the  nursery  of  what  he 
considered  heresy  for  his  kingdom ;  and  one  can 
easily  understand,  why  it  was  suggested  to  him 
in  a  certain  quarter  to  destroy  the  place  {Calv. 
to  BuUingtT,  May  11th,  1560.).  Calvin  stood 
in  communication  with  the  first  men.  Coligny 
himself  looked  upon  him  as  the  head  of  the 
Reformation,  and  submitted  to  him  his  views  and 
plans.  It  was  considered  an  honor  to  bare  • 
letter  from  his  hand.  The  congregation  in  Paris 
wished  to  have  him  for  their  pastor;  but  the 
council  of  Geneva  had  no  mind  now  to  give  him 
up,  and  he  himself,  also,  felt  no  disposition  to 
leave  his  post  (Letter  to  Beza,  Oct  1562.). 

In  Italy,  he  lent  his  aid  to  the  Dutchess  of 
Ferrara ;  while  be  extended  a  paternal  interest 
to  the  Italian  refugees  collected  in  Geneva.  In 
England,  he  urged  the  promising  young  king 
Edward  to  make  thorougn  work  with  the  Refor- 
mation.' He  aimed  at  thn  same  object,  also,  ia 
his  letters  to  Cranmer  and  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  English  re- 
fugees under  the  R.  Catholic  Mary,  and  exerted 
himself  especially  to  compose  the  difficulties 
which  grew  up  among  them  at  Frankfort.  With 
the  Scotch  ReR>rmer,  Knox,  heformed  astill  mors 
intimate  connection;  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  it  did  not  produce  a  better  inflq- 
ence  on  K.'s  stormy  character.  Knox  came  as  a 
refugee  to  Geneva,  and  thought  he  could  not  sav 
too  much  in  its  praise  (Letter  to  Locke,  1556). 
Ilis  first  visit  was  in  1554,  when  he  diligently 
attended  Calvin's  lectures  ;  he  returned  again, 
after  his  expulsion  from  Frankfort ;  and  finally 
came  the  third  time,  in  1556,  from  Scotland.  Ia 
1559,  he  returned  back  to  Scotland,  being  per- 
suaded to  do  so  by  Calvin  himself,  on  the  solioi- 
tation  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Reformation  in  that  country  (1560); 
which  bore  a  strictly  Calvinistio  character ;  al- 
though we  must  own  a  material  difference  still 

'  He  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentary  on  Isaiab,  and 
added  with  it  a  tract  in  which,  «a  he  aays,  he  endea- 
vored to  spur  gentrctam  putri  mentem.  At  a  later  time 
be  dedicated  to  him  alao  his  Commentary  on  the  Catbo- 
lle  Epietles,  and  that  on  the  Snh  Psalm.  Other  high 
psnonages  war*  honored  with  dmilar  dtdieations. 
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iMtveen  Calvin  and  Knox  (Henry,  III.,  398, 401, 
405,  408.).  CaWin  had  far  less  zeal  against  the 
Anelic&n  ceremonies,  and  did  not  sympathize 
At  all  irith  the  political  principles  of  the  Scotch 
Beformer.  His  doctrine  of  predestination,  bow- 
•rer,  and  his  views  of  oharch  eoTernment,  suited 
well  the  genins  of  the  people;  who  were,  ac- 
oordingly,  the  most  ready  to  receive  them  at 
first,  as4hey  have  continued  also  longest  true  to 
them  since. 

CaWin's  counsel  was  extended  also  in  the 
war  of  help,  to  the  Moravian  Brethren  (Henry, 
ill.,  352.).  In  Poland,  he  endeavored  to  vrith- 
rtand,  though  for'  the  most  part  unsuooessfnll^, 
tiie  progress  of  the  Anti-trinitarian  heresy.  Etis 
influence  was  felt  also  in  Hungary.  He^  broke 
the  way,  moreover,  for  the  cause  of  missions  in 
the  Reformed  Church,  by  his  bold,  though  in- 
effectual, project  of  a  mission  to  Brazil  (Henry, 
HI.,  Beilage,  136-137,  Steger,  die  prot  Mis- 
donen). 

.  Calvin's  relations  with  Switzerland  and  Qer^ 
iQany  turned  mainly  on  the  controversy  in  re- 

fitrd  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  During  his  stay  in 
trasburg,  he  began  to  be  suspected  in  Switzer- 
land, of  leaning  to  ttie  Lutheran  view ;  although 
his  doctrine  was  only  in  fact  what  it  had  been 
before  agreeing  substantially  with  that  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  as  M.  himself  was  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge in  his  confidential  oonverxations  with 
Calvin  at  Frankfort  (Henry,  I.,  244).'  After 
li[is  return  to  Geneva,  it  became  a  great  object 
with  him  to  unite  the  Helvetic  churches,  l^ny 
obstacles,  however,  stood  in  his  way.  Various 
prejudices  and  jealousies,  partly  towards  Geneva, 
•nd  partly  towards  Calvin  himself,  were  to  be 
encountered.  Both  Bern  and  Zurich  had  their 
Bospicions  in  regard  to  "  these  French,"  as  they 
were  called.  An  important  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  relations,  particularly 
of  Bern.  The  Lutheranizing  party  which  pre- 
railed  there  for  a  time  after  Bucer's  concord 
negotiations,  had  finally  suffered  an  entire  defeat, 
Utd  a  strong  Zwinglian  interest  now  ruled  the 
place  (1548).  To  men  of  this  class,  Calvin  ap- 
Mared  to  be  an  apostate  to  Lutheranism.  The 
Z^richers  were  not  pleased  with  him  for  coming 
between  Bullinger  and  Luther  as  he  did,  for  the 
•ake  of  peace ;  neither  did  they  like  his  con- 
tinued friendship  with  Buoer.  Calvin  did  his 
best  to  establish  with  both  cantons  a  good  under- 
standing. First  he  laid  before  the  synod  of 
Bern,  in  1549,  a  series  of  articles,  containing  his 
views  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Next,  he  made  a 
journey  with  Farel  to  Zurich  ;  where  the  result 
^  bis  conferences  was  the  famous  Agreement  of 
Zurich  (Consensus  Tigurinus)  1549,  on  the  basis 
of  the  articles  offered  not  long  before  to  the  Bern 
synod.  This  received  the  sanction  of  the  Swiss 
Uiurches.;  and  was  published  as  their  act  of 
onion  in  1551,  with  a  letter  from  Calvin  to  the 
Zuriohers,  and  their  letter  to  him  in  reply,  in 
which  they  say  that  they  cannot  sufficiently 
praise  his  picas  labors  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  Bucer,  then  in  England,  wished  the 
Ohnrch  joy  of  the  transaction.  It  found  gene- 
nl  approbation,  also,  with  the  Reformed  Church 
ia  France.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Calvin 


'  CaWin'i  view  of  the  Lord't  Sapp«r  maj  be  seen  In 
tke  artiele*  reUtiag  to  this  tal^eck 


has  expressed  his  views  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  la- 
this formula  less  clearly  than  we  find  tbeii 
stated  by  him  in  other  places ;  the  tenor  of  the 
instrument  breathes  thronghont,  nnquestioB* 
ably,  a  certain  spirit  of  accommodation  to  tfas 
strong  anti-Lutheran  temper  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  in  Zurich.  Still  it  cannot  be  said  thst 
he  gave  up  at  all  his  own  previous  view  in  fivoi 
of  Zwinglianism. 

Such  was  the  light,  however,  in  which  it  wu 
regarded  by  the  Lutheran  zealots  in  Germtiny; 
and  the  formnla  became  the  signal,  aceordioKly, 
for  a  new  sacramental  war,  which  was  earned, 
on  the  Lutheran  side,  to  the  pitch  of  madneM. 
Westphal  began  the  controversy  in  1552  with  s 
small  tract,  in  which  he  called  ue  Lutherana  te 
arms.  Soon  it  came  to  deeds.  On  the  seen- 
sion  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne  of  EofrUnd,  the 
Reformed  congregation  of  foreigners  in  London, 
with  their  preacher  Lasky  at  their  head,  fotwmk 
the  country.  But  neither  in  Denmark  nor  in  Qe^ 
many,  oonld  the  fugitives  find  reception.  Wet^ 
phal  styled  them  martyrs  of  the  DeviL  Bagea- 
hagen  declared  that  it  would  be  better  to  tolenh 
Papists.  Finally,  they  were  allowed  to  settle  is 
Dantzio  and  Emden.  Provoked  with  all  this, 
Calvin  took  up  the  pen,  and  exchanged  severti 
rounds  of  controversy,  first  with  Westphal,  »b4 
then  with  Hesahns;  not  without  some  lots  ef ' 
self-possession.  Melanchthon,  in  spite  <^  all 
Calvin's  intreaties  and  adjurations,  preserved 
throughout  an  inexplicable,  almost  terribk 
silence. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Calvin  held  on  to 
the  hope  of  union  to  the  last.  He  had  no  dii- 
culty  himself  with  the  Augsburg  Confession  in 
its  form  of  1540,  which  was  used  even  by  the 
most  decided  opponents  of  Melanchthon  withort 
offence  down  to  1560  ( Oieseler,  III.  2, 205).  He 
had  subscribed  it  willingly  (volens  ac  lobeiw), 
as  he  tells  as  himself,  in  Strasbnrg:  and  woqU 
have  been  quite  willing  to  acoept  it  at  any  tio*, 
in  the  "  sense  of  its  author,"  as  the  basis  of 
concord  and  union. 

Before  these  later  troubles  broke  out,  Lotha 
himself  had  happily  gone  to  his  rest  lie  had 
always  spoken  respectfully  of  Calvin ;  thoaf^ 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  of  coarse,  that  be  Wt 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  views.  Calvin,  on  the 
other  hand,  entertained  the  highest  regard  for 
Luther.  In  his  book  de  libera  arbitric,  154J 
he  pronounces  him  a  distinguished  apostle  of 
Christ,  through  whose  ministry  especially  tha 
purity  of  the  gospel  had  been  restored  at  thit 
time.  When  Bullinger  proposdd  to  meet  hw 
provoking  attack  of  1544,  Calvin  took  P*'"' *• 
recommend  moderation  and  silence  (Nov.  9, 
1544) ;  admitting  Luther'Maults,  but  remiod^ng 
Bullinger  also  of  his  great  merits.  "  I  !>»« 
ofl»n  said  it."  he  writes,  "  I  would  still  acknow- 
ledge him  for  a  servant  of  Christ,  even  if  he 
should  call  me  a  devil."  The  same  reveresM 
breathes  in  the  only  letter  Calvin  ever  wrote  to 
Luther  (1545).  Considering  how  high  he  h»d 
come  to  stand  at  this  time,  we  may  well  admire 
the  humilitywhioh  comes  here  into  view  (Heiiiy 
II.,  106).  His  opinion  of  Zwingli  was  far  lew 
favorable.  He  speaks  of  his  book,  depnmdeiiit»^ 
as  being  fall  of  hard  paradoxes  (Let  to  Bot 
linger,  Jan.  1562).    Zwingli's  docttine  of  at 
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Ibld's  Sapper  he  oonsidered  to  be  false  and 
Mraicioas,  oftTing  opposed  it,  be  sajs,  before 
M  left  France,  where  many  had  reoeired  it  with 
great  faror.  Zwineli,  he  said,  had  been  too 
BOch  taken  np  with  the  negative  side  of  the 
snbiect,  opposition  namely  to  the  notion  of  a 
fleshly  presence,  and  in  this  way  overloolced  the 
aoaitive  side  of  it,  the  idea  of  communion  with 
Christ  (C.  ad  Zebedaeam,  May  19, 1539).  He 
aomplains  to  Farel  (March  4,  1540).  that  the 
Zanders  took  it  hard  if  any  one  preferred  Lu- 
ther to  their  Zwingli.  Writing  to  Viret,  Sept 
1542,  be  prononnees  Zwingli's  view  of  the  sa- 
craments profcmt. 

The  man  who  ooeapied  so  large  a  place  in  the 
iBstory  of  his  age,  lived  himself  in  the  most  an- 
Mtentations  simplicity,  declining  the  offers  that 
were  made  to  increase  his  salary,  and  using  him- 
self more  hardly  than  others.  When  Cardinal 
Sadolet  was  in  Geneva,  he  asked  to  be  shown 
the  mansion  of  Calvin.  Great  was  his  astonish- 
Btent,  when  the  humble  dwelling  was  pointed 
oat  to  him  in  which  be  actually  lived.  The 
nme  spirit  oharaoterized  bis  life  generally.  He 
was  not  willing  to  marry  a  young  lady  of  wealth 
sad  noble  family,  who  was  recommended  to  him 
for  a  wife  after  be  had  passed  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  as  he  wrote  to  Farol,  for  two  rear 
aona ;  first,  because  she  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  French  language,  and  secondly,  because  be 
va*  aiiraid  she  might  think  too  much  of  her  pre- 
Tioos  station  and  style  of  living.  During  his 
■tay  at  Strasburg,  however,  he  formed  a  matri- 
Bionial  connection  with  the  widow  of  a  certain 
Anabajjtist  who  had  been  converted  by  him 
from  his  errors,  Idelette  de  Bures,  the  mother 
of  several  children ;  of  whose  merits  he  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  when  she  was  torn  from 
kirn  nine  years  afterwards  bv  death.  "  Know- 
ing as  you  do,"  he  vrrites  to  Viret,  "  the  tender- 
nSM,  or  weakness  rather,  of  ray  heart,  you  will 
be  sure  that  without  the  ereatest  effort  of  mind 
I  would  not  have  been  able  to  endure  my  grief. 
For  I  have  lost  the  best  of  companions,  who 
WOoM  cheerfully  have  shared  exilo  and  want 
with  ue,  or  even  death  itself.  During  her  life 
she  was  a  true  help  to  me  in  my  work."  A 
■on,  who  died  early,  was  the  only  fruit  of  this 
amniage,  for  the  enemies  of  Calvin — an  ocoa- 
tion  of  reproach — for  the  man  himself,  whose 
■piritual  relationships  were  of  so  wide  and 
Mnorable  a  range,  a  wholesome  exercise  in  the 
helpline  of  faith.  His  sensibilities  were 
peater  than  certain  sides  of  his  character  might 
lead  us  to  suppose ;  one  evidence  of  which  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  so  many  were  drawn  to- 
wards him  in  the  communion  of  warm  intimate 
friendship.  Melawithon,  borne  dovrn  with 
labor  and  care,  would  lay  his  head  on  Calvin's 
bosom  at  times,  with  the  prayer  that  it  might  be 
bis  resting-place  in  death.  One  who  had  the 
power  of  attaching  others  to  himself  in  this 
<  way,  must  have  possessed  in  large  measure  the 
^nalities  which  are  suited  to  inspire  affection  in 
ut  best  form.  lie  had  bis  failings  at  the  same 
tim«.  It  is  not  necessary  to  conceal  them. 
They  were  a  subject  of  trial  to  himself.  "  Of 
kU  oonflicta  with  my  own  faults,"  he  says, 
"which  are  many  and  great,  the  hardest  is  with 
US]  impstiont  temper.    Ify  efforts  have  not  been 


wholly  in  vain ;  still  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to 
tame  the  wild  t>ea8t  altogether."  There  is  force 
in  the  remark  of  John  von  Miiller,  that  hii 
faults  were  onl^  the  excess  of  the  very  virtnei ' 
that  qualified  bim  for  his  peculiar  work.  Calvin 
himself  seems  to  have  had  some  feeling  of  this ; 
for  he  says  that  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  to 
act  a  severe  part.  "  A  thousand  times  rather 
let  the  earth  swallow  me  up,"  we  hear  bim  ex< 
claiming,  "  than  that  I  should  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  God's  Spirit  through  his  prophets." 
With  such  a  sense  of  his  mission,  it  was  not 
easy  always  to  observe  full  order  and  harmony 
in  the  discharge  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  itf 
solemn  duties. 

To  his  sufferings  and  trials  in  other  forms 
were  joined  all  sorts  of  bodily  weakness  and  af- 
fliction ;  which,  beginning  in  a  light  way  at  first, 
continued  to  grow  upon  him  auerwards,  with 
bis  advancing  years,  until  his  life  seemed  to  be 
at  last  made  up  of  sickness  altogether.  Asthma, 
fever,  colic,  rheumatism,  the  stone,  the  gout,  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys,  hemorrhoids,  the  spleen,  all 
these  evils,  after  having  troubled  bim  more  or 
less  separately  for  years,  seemed  to  descend  upon . 
bim  at  last  in  the  year  1564,  with  almost  their 
whole  united  force.  Still  be  would  not  intermit 
his  labors,  as  long  as  he  bad  strength  in  any 
way  to  perform  them ;  often  omitting  the  stnele 
meal  a  day  which  he  allowed  himself,  with  the 
view  of  helping  himself  by  abstinence.  Being 
advised  to  give  himself  rest,  be  replied  wira 
energy :  Would  you  have  the  Lord  then  find  me 
idle?  When  he  felt  his  end  nigh,  be  wished  to 
be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  council,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  farewell  address.  The  members 
came,  however,  to  bis  room.  He  apologised  for 
putting  them  to  the  trouble ;  thanked  them  for 
all  their  kindness  towards  him ;  begged  forgive- 
ness for  the  outbreaks  of  passion  they  had  often 
seen  in  him ;  protested  that  he  had  ever  sought 
honestly  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  preached 
and  taught  what  be  believed  to  be  God  s  truth : 
reminded  them  out  of  how  many  dangers  God 
had  delive^d  them  in  times  post ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  make  him  alone  their  trust  and  fear  in 
time  to  come.  Finally,  having  once  more  asked 
forgiveness  of  his  infirmities,  he  closed  with  a 
prayer,  commending  them  to  God  with  the 
whole  public  interest  committed  to  their  oare, 
and  then  extended  bis  right  hand  to  each  one, 
bidding  him  farewell.  They  withdrew  in  tean 
from  the  presence  of  their  common  father.  In 
similar  style  he  parted  firom  the  assembled 
clergy  of  the  pla«e;  thanking  them  for  the 
kindness  and  forbearance  they  had  shown  to- 
wards him,  and  exhorting  them  to  be  faithful  to 
their  tmst  in  holding  fast  the  established  order 
and  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Many  strangers 
came  to  Geneva  to  see  him  in  his  last  sickness ; 
among  them  his  old  friend  Farel. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  May,  1564,  he 
fell  asleep  in  the  Lord.  His  funeral  was  distin- 
guished by  nothing  but  the  unaffected  sym- 
pathy of  all  classes  of  the  community.  By  his 
will  not  even  a  stone  was  to  adorn  his  grave. 
He  left  behind  him  225  dollars,  which  wore  to 
be  divided  among  the  poor  and  his  brother^t 
children.  To  Geneva  he  lefl  bis  faith,  hii 
ouitare,  good  laws,  pioos,  brave  citixens,  the 
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memory  of  bU  Tirtae,  and  tbe  jast  repntation 
of  hU  name. 

Geneva  became,  throu)^  bim,  tbe  metropolis 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  His  inflaenoe  iras 
felt  over  all  Europe.  Princes,  kin<i;8,  and 
queens,  felt  tbemselTes  honored  by  bis  corre- 
spondence, and  bowed  to  bis  authority.  He 
baa  been  styled,  on  this  account,  the  Reformed 
Pope.  His  principles,  hovrever,  were  subjected 
in  different  lands  to  some  modifications.  Thas, 
the  Reformed  symbols  after  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  bear  the  impress  of  his  spirit ;  but 
Tery  few  of  them  have  admitted  his  supralap- 
aananism.  Tbe  exegesis  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  though  by  no  means  destitute  of  learn- 
ing, has  never  been  eqnol  since  to  what  it  was 
in  his_  hands.  In  regard  to  certain  points  of 
worship,  the  French  and  Sootoh  Churches  have 
shown  a  greater  severity  and  nakedness  than 
Calvin  would  have  approved.  The  Presbyterial 
STstem,  on  the  other  band,  was  carried  out  in 
Scotland  and  France  more  purely  than  in  Geneva 
itself.  Hence,  in  speaking  of  OalvinUm,  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  what  comes 
really  from  Calvin  himself  and  what  belongs  to 
the  peculiar  form,  which  has  been  given  to  his 
work  by  the  influence  of  national  peculiarities 
and  particular  historical  relations. 

There  are  two  general  editions  of  Calvin's 
■works;  the  first  that  of  Cfeneva,  1617.  in  12 
folio  volumes,  made  up  by  the  publishers  in 
part  from  previous  issues:  the  other  that  of 
Amsterdam,  starting  with  the  year  1671,  a  new 
and  very  beautiful  impression.  A  smaller  col- 
lection appeared  in  Geneva,  1552,  in  Calvin's 
life  time,  with  the  title :  Joa.  Calvini  opitsetila 
in  unnm  volumen  eoUeeta,  &c.  Beza  published 
in  1576  a  selection  of  letters  from  Calvin  and 
to  him,  Joa.  Caltiinx  epMolae  et  responaa.  Henry 
caused  the  unpublished  letters  of  Calvin,  which 
are  preserved  in  Geneva,  to  be  transcribed  for 
the  use  of  his  work,  554  in  number,  and  has  m 
sorted  the  most  important  of  them  in  his  gene- 
ral appendix.  To  these  must  be  added,  Cal- 
t(ni,  Bezos,  aliorumque  Ulerce  qitcedam  ex  auto- 

frapho  in  bibl.  Oothana  ed.  BreUchneider,  Lips. 
835.  And  still  other  letters  of  Calvin  are 
broa);ht  to  light.  Capeflgue  in  bis  histoire  de 
la  rtformt,  de  la  ligne  et  du  regnt  de  Henry  TV., 
1834,  gives  extracts  from  certain  letters  of  Cal- 
Tin,  belonging  to  the  year  1561,  aft«r  MSS.  in 
the  eartons  Fontanieu,  bibliothique  du  roi;  the 
genuineness  of  which,  however,  is  doubted. 
There  has  been  published  lately,  also,  the  cop. 
respondonce  of  Calvin  and  Louis  du  Tillet,  in 
whose  house  at  Paris  he  is  ^oid  to  have  com- 
menced his  Institutes  (Oapefiffue,  I.  e.  I.,  297). 
A  new  edition  of  all  Calvin's  letters,  with  which 
Jules  Bontiet  bos  long  been  engaged,  is  expected 
soon  to  appear,  in  4  ootavo  volumes,  two  con- 
taining those  in  Latin,  and  two  those  in  French. 
We  notice,  besides,  Tboluok's  edition  of  Cal- 
vin's Commentaries  on  the  N.  T.,  1831-38,  as  a 
Tery  meritorious  and  seasonable  undertaking ; 
which  has  found,  however,  far  more  favor  in 
Germany  than  in  France.  Of  Calvin's  sermons, 
Tery  many  have  perished  as  maeukmila  carta  in 
Genera  itself.  For  an  extended  notice  of  Cal- 
Tin's  works,  and  their  different  editions,  see 
Benry,  III,  Beilage,  p.  175,  *0. 


Delineations  of  Calvin's  Ufe,  as  was  to  bs  ev 
pected,  have  been  pretty  namerous,  written 
from  different  stand-points,  some  in  a  very  hos- 
tile spirit,  and  others  full  of  admiration  and 
praise.  See  on  the  subject,  Henry,  1.,  BeSage, 
1.  The  most  important  of  the  abusive  sort  art 
that  of  Bolstc,  already  mentioned;  that  of 
Jaques  de  May,  Rouen,  1657,  which,  bowerer, 
frees  Calvin  from  the  charge  of  having  been 
branded  in  Noyon  for  his  orimes ;  and  a  tnet 
which  appeared  under  Ric3»elitn's  name  on  As 
best  method  of  converting  separatists  irom  tha 
Church.  Against  this  last  work,  Dr^nelMt, 
minister  at  Charentnn.  wrote  an  extensivs  via- 
dieation,  Geneva,  1669,  Hanan  (in  Oermsa), 
1671.  Bolseo's  work  called  forth  tbe  Js* 
Bolseau,  Cleves,  1622,  translated  the  same  yes( 
into  Dutch. 

Of  biographies*  in  the  proper  sense,  ti>e  (M 
in  order  is  that  by  Beza,  who  published,  in  1564, 
the  year  of  Calvin's  death ;  Fhistoirt  de  h  tie 
et  de  la  mart  de  J.  CaJvin;  augmented  sfto- 
wards,  1565,  as  a  preface  to  Calvin's  expesitiea 
of  the  book  of  Joshua.  The  Latin  versioD  ii 
shorter ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  colleetioo  of 
letters  brought  out  by  Beza,  Geneva,  1575,  Lsa* 
sanne,  1756 ;  in  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  dl* 
vin's  works,  and  finally  in  TholocVs  editioo  of 
his  Commentaries  on  the  N.  T.,  1833.  Trssi- 
lations  of  it  have  been  made  into  German,  So* 
glisb,  and  Italian.  Among  smaller  works  msy 
be  named  Brelschneider'*  tract  in  the  Refonss- 
tionsalmanach,  of  1821.  Also  the  csssy  M 
Calvin  in  Sayou't  work,  ttudes  liUirairea  twr  fat 
icrivains  Franfois  de  la  r^ormation,  Paris  «ti 
Geneva,  1841.  ZTcary's  great  work,  (i  Men  J. 
Calvin's,  d.  ffrossen  Refarmators,  3  JM*.  I835-H 
Hamburg  (in  English,  by  Dr.  Stebbing,  If.  T,' 
1854).  Corap.  the  reviews  by  Pelt  in  the  B»> 
liner  Jahrbiioher,  1845,  and  by  the  author  of  thi* 
article  in  Tholuck's  Literar.  Anieiger,  1846. 
Hehzoq  . — Nain. 

CamaldnlensiaQS. — ^Romuald,  the  founderof 
this  Order,  was  bom  in  950,  at  Ravenna.  After  i 
wild  youth;  he  was  converted 'whilst  expistingi 
murder,  ooifimitted  by  bis  father,  at  the  Mons* 
tery  of  Classe,  near  Ravenna.  When  ths 
severity  of  his  ascetics  would  not  allow  him  to 
continue  in  this  monastery,  he  cbose  for  hiS 
teacher  an  anchoret,  Marinus,  near  Venice.S 
rude  and  simple  hermit,  who  would  daily  reeiis 
all  tbe  psalms  from  memory.  Romuald  sob- 
mitted  to  his  rough  treatment,  as  a  means  of 
learning  to  crucify  his  flesh.  In  976,  they,  »itfc 
Petrus  Urseolus,  Doge  of  Venice,  and  the  Ab- 
bot Warin,  of  St.  Micbel  de  Cusan,  seen^ 
went  to  this  latter  cloister,  which  was  sitosts 
in  Southern  France,  near^i^erpignan,  whert 
Romoald  especially  distinguished  himself  bf 
his  ascetic  mode  of  living.  Soon  he  commeowd 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  fbondh^ 
little  communities  of  hermits  in  different  plsMa 
He  found  great  favor  with  Otto  III.,  the  Os^ 
man  Emperor,  whose  court  had  imbibed  tbe  ss* 
cede  spirit  of  the  age.  A  missionary  iofflV 
however,  which  he  undertook  into  Hnnga* 
proved  ansnocessfnl,  and  when  he  retnmed 
from  it,  he  found  most  of  the  oommanities  or* 
ganized  by  him  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  I> 
1018,  he  founded  a  settlement  of  fire  banaiti  «• 
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ft>  inaaeeMible  Campm  MaWoli,  in  Qte  Ap«a- 
aniM)  nmr  Ansxo.  Hence,  he  went  to  Saxo- 
Smito,  and  flnally  to  Val  de  Castro,  where  he 
died  in  1027. 

Tbe  mtabliahment  of  Oamaldoli,  though  ori- 
glaaUjr  inferior  to  his  other  oommanitiee,  best 
mierTed  bia  spirit  and  became  tbe  eentre  of 
ms  moDMtio  order,  which  first  receiTed  fixed 
nks  from  Petrus  Diuniani,  a  monk  of  the  oloia- 
tar  f  onte  Avellana,  founded  in  1000  by  Ladolf, 
ft  disdplA  of  Rpmnald.  He  introduced,  espe- 
oiaUy  the  meritorious  flagellations,  and  made 
Oainaldoli  the  normal  institate,  to  which  others 
jnn  made  snbjeet.  They  now  l>ecame  a  dis- 
tinot  order,  independent  of  the  Benedictines. 
Its  bead  was  the  Prior  of  Camaldoli,  who  was 
oalled  Major.  They  had  to  live  and  to  eat  each 
■eparstely.  They  were  forbidden  to  eat  any 
t  at  alL  Ttiey  fasted  freqnentlT.  Silence 
an  important  command.  Their  liturgies 
)  not  sung,  but  reoited.  Their  drees  was 
vhits.  Tbe  holiest  of  them  rarely  quitted  their 
obUs,  and  often  kept  silence  for  100  days.  Their 
firartb  Uagor — Rudolph — in  1102,  gave  them 
■>m«wbat  milder  written  laws,  permitting  them 
to  eat  together  and  to  drink  wine.  He  also  in- 
tfodnoed  Camaldolensian  dtids.  But  the  Order 
gT«w  richer  and  laxer.  Whole  countries  were 
nTen  to  Camaldoli.  Two  new  monasteries  (in 
Mnrano,  and  on  a  little  island  between  Mnrano 
and  Vanice),  were  established,  where  the  her- 
mits became  Coenobites,  and  the  hermitages. 
Abbeys.  Gradually  these  Coenobites  possessed 
ihamaelyes  of  the  whole  control  which  tbey  had 
at  first  bat  shared  with  the  hermits.  In  1431, 
Pope  Eugene  IV.  somewhat  reformed  the  Order. 
la  1513,  a  new  reformation  became  necessary, 
which  was  carried  on  with  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Leo  X.  l^  Justiniani,  who  was  elected  their  Prior 
in  1516,  and  aseeond  time  in  1519.  But  in  1520, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  this  dignity,  he  un- 
dertook the  formation  of  a  new  order  in  the 
earenu  of  Masssooio.  To  distinguiah  them 
fimm  the  old  Camaldnleneians,  he  gave  them  a 
■trieter  role,  shorter  gowne  and  heavier  shoes. 
The  Pope  gave  him  several  rich  cloisters.  Soon 
after  hts  death  (1528),  the  normal  hermitage 
near  Pemipa  was  made  tbe  mling  establishment 
of  the  Order.  Reanions  of  this  Order  with  tbe 
old  Camaldolensiaaa,  were  severally  bat  vainly 
attempted,  the  last  attempt  of  tbe  kind  was 
made  fat  1667.  ISnce  then,  both  divisions  of 
tbe  Order  have  existed  independent  of  each 
oAer.  The  extensive  congregation  of  St.  Mi- 
diael  of  Mnrano,  has,  since  1616,  maintained  a 
kind  of  general  supremacy.  Besides  this,  there 
wad  to  ba  two  other  independent  congregations, 
one  at  Turin,  and  tbe  French.  The  latter  was 
mled,  sinoe  1642,  by  the  hwmitage  of  Oroabois, 
near  Paris. 

This  Order  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
mach  from  tiie  general  assault  made  upon  mo- 
usticism  abont  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Although  abolished  in  1782  in  Austria  and  other 
States,  it  was  afterwards  reatored.  Gregory 
XVI.  was  a  Camaldolensian. 

Cf.,  biography  of  Bomaald,  by  i%(<r  Domrani 
(Opp.  II.,  188,  sqq.),  which  is  made  iise  of  in 
JkiaUn^t  Annab  «f  tbe  BeaedioOnee,  T.  III. 


rV.  Cf.,  Hdyd,  Geschiehte  der  Kloster^n.  Bitter-' 
Orden,  T.  V.  p.  274-324,  and  p.  297,  305-319. 
Albrxcht  Voobl. — Buettnik, 

Caififtlt  7Dil-    ^'>^  ^^^  natural  hist,  of  thid- 

T    T 

animal,  see  Oken,  III.,  2,  p.  704,  fto. ;  Susaell, 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  II.,  p.  32,  &c ;  Burckhard, 
Bedouins,  p.  157,  &o.;  357,  &c.;  HeUtted't 
Trav.  in  Arabia,  I.  202-210 ;  Winer,  Realw.  I., 
p.  645-648;  RosenmvMer,  Bibl.  Antiq.  IV.,  2. 
p.  7-25 ;  for  parallels  from  classics  and  Oriental 
writers,  Bochart.  Hieroz.  I.  p.  3,  &c. ;  for  its 
abode  and  spread,  Bitter's  Oeog.  Vol.  XIII.,  p. 
609-759.  Now,  as  of  old,  they  are  the  chief 
riches  of  the  Orientals,  partic.  of  the  Nomads, 
Gen.  12:16;  24:35;  30:41;  32:7,  15;  Ezra 
2:67;  Job  1:3;  42:12;  Tob.  10:11;  11:18. 
See  also,  Jer.  49 :  29,  32 ;  Judges  6 :  5 ;  7 :  12 ;  1 
Sam.  16:3;  27:9;  30:17;  Isaiah  «0:6;  2 
Chron.  14 :  15.  Used  for  travelling,  Gen.  24 :  10  j 
37:25;  1  Kings  10:  2;  2  Kings  8:  9;  1  Chron. 
12:40;  Isaiah  30:6;  66:20;  Judith  2:17; 
Tob.  9:2;  for  riding  by  women  and  children, 
Gen.  24:61,  64;  31:17;  31:34;  also  for  war- 
riors. Judges  7 :  12 ;  Isaiah  21 : 7 ;  1  Sam.  30: 17. 
Dromedaries,  Isaiah  66:20,  very  remarkable 
for  speed.  Notwithstanding  the  usefulness  of 
tbe  camel,  as  it  chewed  the  cud  and  divided  not 
the  hoof  (^oomp.  MichaeUs,  Laws  of  Moses  IV., 
p.  195),  It  was  Qonsidered  unclean,  Leviticue 
11:4.  For  its  habits,  food,  &o.,  see  Gen.  24 :  14, 
19,  22;  31:34.  Golden  half  moons,  used  also 
by  the  women,  ornamented  its  neck,  Judge* 
8:21,  26;  Isaiah  3:18.  Comp.  Schriider  de 
vestitu.  Cap.  III.,  p.  33-44.  In  the  N.  Test., 
only  indirectly  mentioned,  John  Baptist's  dress 
of  camel's  hair,  Matt.  3:4;  Mark  1:6;  see  Matt. 
19 :  24 ;  Mark  10 :  25 ;  Luke  18 :  25 ;  Matt.  23 :  24. 
The  reading  ziftOMf  incorrect;  x^ifuXof  proper, 
same  expression  occnrring  in  Koran,  Sur.  7: 
38 ;  and  in  the  Ghaldaic,  see  Buxiorf,  lex.  Chald. 
s.  V.  col.  1722 ;  and  col.  200. 

Aknold. — Ermentrmit. 
Oamonuriat  {JoMhim)  was  bom  in  1500  at 
Bamberg  (henoe  Pabepergensis),  from  an  old 
noble  family.  At  bis  15tb  year,  he  went  to  the 
Univwsity  of  Leipsig,  where  Otarg  Belt,  of 
Forohhelm,  became  his  "second  father"  and 
teacher.  The  English  Rich.  Oroeru,  instructed 
him  in  Greek,  after  him,  Peter  Motellanvs.  In 
1518  be  followed  Euriciu*  Oordu*  and  Eobaj^ 
Hesie  to  Erfurt.  In  1521  he  graduated  as 
A.  M.,  and  soon  after  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Greek.  The  pestilence  drove  bim  to  Witten- 
berg. Here  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
MtlancMhon,  Boon*after  he  also  heard  Luther, 
and  also  became  acquainted  with  Eramua,  in 
Basel.  In  1526  be  was  appointed  teacher  in  the 
College  at  Nuremberg.  Here  he  lived  with 
such  men  asWilh.  Pirkneimer,Eob.  Hesse,  Albr. 
Diirer,  Link,  Osiander.  In  1590,  on  the  Augs- 
burg Diet,  he  took  copious  notes  of  the  "  con* 
futatio,"  which  eervea  as  ti>e  basis  for  Me- 
lanchthon's  Apology  (Corpus  Ref.  II.,  250). 
In  1535  he  fcdlowed  a  call  to  Tubingen,  and  in 
1541  a  very  honorablo  call  to  Xeipzi^.  Here 
he  took  active  part  in  the  Refbrmation,  improved 
the  condition  of  schools,  attracted  groat  num- 
bers of  stodoits  by  his  suggestive  and  elegant 
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leotores,  nnd  prepared  improved  editions  of 
classics,  espeoially  the  Greeks.  Id  1546  the 
Scbmalkaldian  war  interrupted  bis  labors  for 
one  year.  He  participated  with  Melaocbthon 
in  the  negotiations  about  the  "interim,"  but 
VM,  like  him,  severely  censored  for  yielding  too 
mooh.  In  1554  he  wss  deputed  to  the  diet  at 
Kaumburg,  in  1555  to  Augsburg,  thence  to  Nu- 
remberg as  arbitrator  in  the  Osiandrian  trou- 
bles. He  visited  Melanchtbon  on  his  death-bed 
in  1560.  Afterward  he  had  some  intercourse 
Yrith  Maximilian  II.  of  Bavaria,  about  a  re- 
union of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  He  died  in 
1574,  April  17th.  Ilis  five  sons  attained  to 
considerable  distinction. 

Camerarins  was  taciturn,  strict,  honest,  a 
liberal  theologian,  a  genuine  humanist,  who 
Aimed  to  connect  the  classical  spirit  with  evan- 
eelioal  faith.  His  literary  products  are  found 
m  Fabricius,  Bibl.  grcec.  His  exegetical  wri- 
tings are,  Senieniia  et  sapientia  Siraeidce,  no- 
MioJiffuraruM  sermonis  in  libris  Em.  et  apoit. 
tcrr.;  historical:  Hittoria  J.  C;  NarrtUio  de 
Bynodo  Niccma  et  cecum,  Synodia:  Hlttoriea 
fMrrtUio  dejratr.  orthod:  ecdeaiis  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia  el  Polonia;  systematical:  Caieehetia 
ehritt.;  and  practical:  Homiliae,  The  best 
known  are  his  biographies  of  Cfeorge  of  Anhalf, 
1555,  Oerman,  by  &hubert,  Zerbst,'l853,  and  of 
Melanchtbon,  whose  letters  also  he  published 
partially  in  1569.  Narratio  de  Phil.  Melaneh. 
«rtu,  totius  tiice,  etc.,  Leipz.,  1566,  with  notes 
by  Sirobel,  Halle.  1777.  Narratio  de  Eob. 
Hesse,  Norimb.,  1553.  Cf.  JikTier,  Erhard,  in 
Eneycl.  Hall.  B.  ScBwjLftrz.—Ruetenik. 

Cameron,  John,  born  at  Glasgow,  about  1580, 
exerted  an  influence  in  the  French  Prot.  Church, 
vhiob  has  been  too  little  appreciated.  Amy- 
raldism  and  Pajonism,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
liberality  of  the  school  of  Sanmnr,  are  to  be 
traced  to  him  (comp.  Baur's  Theol.  Jahrb., 
1853,  IT.,  p.  174,  *o.).  In  Scotland,  he  studied 
only  the  classics.  In  1600,  when  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  and 
was  appointed  teacher  of  languages,  and  soon 
after,  Prof,  of  Philosophy  at  Sedan.  The  con- 
gregation at  Bordeaux  offered  him  means  for 
studying  theology,  provided  he  would  then  be- 
come their  pastor.  He  studied  four  years  in 
Paris,  Geneva,  and  Heidelberg,  and  assumed 
the  pastorate  of  Bordeaux  in  1608.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  servioe  until  1618,  when  he  was 
chosen  Prof,  of  Theology,  in  the  place  of  Oo- 
marus,  at  Saumur.  _  In  1620  the  disturbances 

Iiroduoed  by  the  religious  war  compelled  him  to 
eave  S.,  and  on  his  sobsequSnt  return  he  had 
to  teach  privately.  In  1624,  he  obtained  a 
theol.  professorship  at  Montauban,  where  his 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  was  so  obnoxioas 
to  the  spirit  of  fanatical  resistance,  that  some 
brutal  men  committed  such  violence  upon  his 
person,  that  he  died  in  1625.  The  renowned 
theologians,  Amyraui,  Plaeaeiu,  and  CappeUus, 
were  his  pupils,  and  seconded  his  modifications 
of  rigid  orthodoxy.  They  derived  from  him, 
their  predilection  for  Piscator's  doctrine  of  the 
Imputation  of  only  the  passive  obedience  of 
Christ ;  and  for  the  view  that  the  will  always 
obeys  the  understanding,  and  that  consequently 
depravity  and  oonversioa  resulted    from    the 


darkening  or  illamination  of  the  mind,  so  Ihat' 
the  Calvinistio  doctrine  of  the  inflaenee  of  th« 
Holy  Spirit  in  conversion  is  set  forth  as  on* 
exerted  in  a  moral  way.  Amyrant  derived  hi* 
tria  foedera,  as  well  as  bis  nniversalism,  &oia 
Cameron ;  perhaps  also  bis  style  of  pelenuoi.' 
As  Cameron  was  loath  to  publish  his  writings, 
he  escaped  much  controversy,  especially  «s  hs 
adhered  to  the  anti-arminian  theory  (ss  tbi 
Arnica  coUaiio  cum  Tileno  (Leyden,  1621),  ihont, 
and  the  Le^.  de  jfraHa  et  lib.  arbOr.,  Salm.,  1624), 
His  principal  works  were  published,  partly  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nat.  Synod,  after  his  dMth, 
by  CappeUus ;  they  are  the  PtalecL  tieoi.,  ud 
the  MyrotAdieum  evang.  (Comp.  Batle). 

A.  ScHwunnL* 

CameroniaiU  were  the  anti-prelatieal  portjr 
of  Presbyterians,  in  Scotland,  so  called  after 
Archibald  Cameron,  a  clergyman,  who  m 
killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Charlea  II.  As  the 
Episcopacy  imposed  by  Charles  I.  upon  the 
Scotch,  had  caused  (1637),  a  general  apriBoi 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  a  renewal  of  taa  Old 
Covenant,  so  the  still  more  violent  attempt  of 
Charles  II.  to  force  prelacy  on  them,  caM 
forth  a  corresponding  resistanoe  on  the  part  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  Covenanters,  through 
Cameron  and  Cargill.  More  than  400  dsd- 
juring  ministers  were  deposed,  religions  assem- 
blies held  in  open  places,  were  dispensd  by  ilM 
soldiery,  and  the  people  were  driven  by  fotee 
into  Episcopal  Churches.  In  1669,  Charles  IL 
made  concessions,  and  restored  the  dismisNd 
ministers  on  their  promising  not  to  preiA 
against  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Bat  iba 
more  rigid  refused,  and  the  most  xealons  of 
these  organized  as  Cameronians.  They  dt- 
nounced  monarchy  as  the  source  of  the  in- 
tolerable perversion  of  the  Constitution  of  ths 
Church,  as  they  had  previonsly  contended  for 
the  right  of  resisting  an  ungodly  govemmsiA 
Cameron  himself  demanded  that  Chariss  IL 
should  be  dethroned.  He  fell  in  battle ;  OargiH 
perished  on  the  scaffold  ;  both  were  honored  si 
martyrs.  The  Cameronians  aflbrded  the  Priiios 
of  Orange  no  little  assistance  on  his  assoDUW 
the  crown  of  England,  but  thCT  were  so  moM 
disappointed  by  the  form  in  which  the  P"^ 
terian  Church  was  restored,  tiiat  they  sdiew* 
to  the  hostile  terms  of  the  Covenant  The 
party,  however,  remained  quiet  nntil  aroosMis 
1709  against  the  onion  of  England  and  9w^ 
land.  Their  leader  then  was  Jfiiawni/ww,  «*"» 
preaching  through  the  country  drew  crowB 
around  him.  They  were  finally  disarmed,  sm 
procured  an  aot  of  toleration  (1743),  as  a  Pfs»" 
oyterian  sect.  Withont  adopting  Independe^ 
they  denonnoed  Prelacy  as  a  ♦»»,  and  contsMS 
for  the  divine  right  of  Presbyterianism  («• 
BniiKBT,  Mim.  d.  demih-et  nmoUU.  d^Jngut-S 
ESstUn,  d.  Schott  Kirohe,  Hamb.  1852). 

A.  ScHwsrna.* 

Camiiardet.  —  After  the  repeal  of  the  EoW 
of  Nantes,  the  Reformed  in  Languedoo  attsaj*"* 
to  restore  their  church  by  an  armed  J*^'"^ 
which  was  not  bronght  about  by  a  preooncerte* 
plan,  but  arose  spontaneously. 

Claude  Brutton  (see  the  Art.)  harinir  »»•■ 
what  reestablished  the  Refbrmed  French  Cbore*, 
this  new  life,  devoid  of  the  natural  bails  w  <> 
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Melestaatioal  organiution  and  of  objeotiva 
•eience  vas  preaenred  and  furthered  sapranatu- 
nlly.  This  was  dona  in  the  first  place  bj  means 
of  the  apocalyptic  prophecies  of  Brousson  and 
Juriea,  who  predicted  the  imminent  downfall 
of  Antichrist. 

Then,  in  1688,  many  persons  in  the  Danpbin^, 
noady  females,  commenced  in  sleeping,  half- 
iraking  ecstatics,  to  exhort  people  to  repentance 
and  laith,  speaking  flnently  and  correctly, 
though  in  oonunon  life  theirs  was  a  proTincial 
brogue.  In  these  exhortations,  they  snowed  an 
axtensive  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  wanting 
to  them  when  awake.  Before  long,  childrenbegan 
to  fall  down  during  ihe  meetings  of  the  Reformed, 
who  would  warn  them  of  traitors  and  enemies, 
^hat  proved  then  to  ba  really  at  band.  The 
nnmbar  of  prophets  increased  rapidly.  All 
Daaphin^e  and  Languedoo  were  full  of  them. 
Thus,  the  Reformed  were  strengthened,  but  the 
fira  of  persecution  also  grew  in  the  same  de- 
gree. When  these  real  snpranatural  manifes- 
taUons  gradually  began  to  fail,  impure,  ficti- 
tious, and  even  demoniac  prophecies  took  their 
plaoe,  aapeeially  as  the  persecution  too  assumed 
Ro  malignant  a  character.  As  Bayle  wittily  re- 
narked,  "Tba  great  work  was  taken  hold  of 
by  the  tail,  first  converted,  then  instructed  ;  first 
dragoons,  then  apostles."  Frangoii  de  Langlade 
du  ChaUa,  Prior  of  Laval,  Inspector  of  the 
Oiivaudan  missions,  and  arch-priest  of  tba  Ce- 
yannes,  employed  soldiers  and  priests,  chains, 
fittters  (etpt)  and  other  instruments  of  tor^ 
tur«  in  bis  missions.  In  July,  1702,  he  had  a 
nombor  of  the  Reformed,  who  had  attempted  to 
flea,  captured  by  his  soldiers,  and  condemned  to 
torture  and  death.  In  vain  their  friends  and 
relatives,  with  many  tears,  implored  him  to  have 
mercy.  On  the  following  Sunday,  at  a  Reformed 
Bieeting,  Peter  Seguier  concluded  his  sermon 
thus:  "The  Lord  baa  commanded  me  to  take 
np  arms  to  liberate  our  brethren,  and  to  destroy 
tba  arch-priest  of  Moloch."  Samuel  Couderc 
telatad  a  vision,  how  he  saw  a  large  black  ox 
eating  the  plants  of  a  garden,  and  that  he  heard 
it  Toica  commanding  him  to  drive  away  the  ox. 
Tba  same  avenine  the  castle  was  taken  by  storm, 
tiia  arob-priest  with  his  servants  were  slain,  and 
all  tha  captives  liberated. 

This  was  tha  signal  for  a  general  war,  which, 
»t  ftfst  wild  and  disorderly,  was  soon  regulated 
and  snocaaafnlly  conducted  by  talented  fanatic 
vrophets.  Among  these,  Jean  Cavalier,  a  young 
Daardless  baker,  gained  the  ridiculous  but  cele- 
brated name,  "  Commander-in-chief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Qod."  It  would  be  unjust  to  desiniate 
Jiim  and  his  followers,  the  Camiiorda,  simply 
as  fanatics,  and  still  more  so,  to  represent  their 
fanaticism  as  the  fVuit  of  Calvinism.  But  as 
thair  faith  was  attacked  fanatically,  so  they  de- 
fended it  fenatioallj.  And  the  strength  and 
original  purity  of  this,  their  faith,  is  fully  proven 
by  thair  whole  conduct.  The  term  "Cami- 
■arda"  is  probably  derived  from  "camise,"  a 
peasant's  jacket. 

This  war  wonld  have  led  to  the  complete  da- 
Tastation  and  depopulation  of  all  Languedoo,  if 
the  French  Marachal,  Yillars,  had  not  succeeded 
Inallr  in  cooeluding  a  capitulation  with  Jean 
OavaUer,  by  which  a  number  of  his  followers 


were  fonaad  into  a  French  regiment  of  calvary," 
commanded  by  himself.  This  service,  however, 
be  afterwords  exchanged  for  the  English,  in 
which  he  served  with  distinction,  and  was  finally 
made  Oovemor  of  the  Isia  of  Jersey,  where  ba 
died  in  1740.  Most  of  the  other  Camisards  con- 
demned this  step  as  treason,  and  continued  tha 
war.  But  as  the  first  fire  died  away,  they  began 
to  form  foreign  political  connections,  which 
proved  their  ruin.  The  prophets  that  bad  fled 
to  England  with  Cavalier,  there  continued  their 

Eraotices,  especially  in  London.    Persons  of 
igh  rank  declared  themselves  in  their  favor; 
finally,  tha  Church  of  England  condemned  them 
(cf.  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  James,  in  1707,  ' 
"  The  way  of  t^ing  prophets,"  on  1  John  4 : 1). 

Sources,  1.  Roman  Catholic:  Ilistoire  de  la 
revolte  des  Phanatiques  on  Camisards  (in  ma- 
nuscript). Letters  of  Madame  Denerez,  de 
I'incaroation  (in  manuscript).  Le  fanatisme  re- 
nouvell£.  Par  LouvreUuil,  Prfitre:  Avignon, 
1704.  Ilistoire  du  fanatisme  de  notre  temps 
par  M.  de  Brueyt:  Utrecht,  1737.  Besides  let- 
ters of  F16obier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  Memoires 
of  Yillars,  ix.  2.  Reformed:  Theatre  sacr6 
des  Cevennes :  Londres,  1707.  Memoirs  of  the 
wars  of  the  Cevennes  under  Col.  Cavalier: 
Dublin,  1726.  —  The  prophetical  warnings  of 
John  Lacy,  Esq. :  London,  1707. — A  relation  of  . 
the  dealings  of  Qod  to  his  unworthy  servant, 
John  Lacy,  Ac:  London,  1708.  Besides  many 
Art  in  Nouvelles  de  la  RSpublique  des  Lettres. 
Cf. :  Histoire  des  troubles  des  Cevennes,  eu  de' 
la  guerre  des  Camisards.  Par  Court.  Ville-- 
franche,  1760 :  Alais,  1819.  Histoire  des  Cami- 
sards :  Londres,  1744.  —  Cf. :  Histoire  des  Pas- 
tenrs  du  desert  Par  NapoUon  Peyral :  Paris, 
1842.  Qeschichte  des  Aufruhrs  in  den  Ceven- 
nen,  von  Hoffman,  Nordlingen,  1837.  —  Der 
Aufruhr  in  den  Cevennon,  Tieck. — Jean  Cava- 
lier, ou  les  fanatiques  dos  Cevennes,  Eugene  Sue. 
—  Kritische  Geschichte  des  Chiliasmus  (see 
Art.).  —  Walch's  Einleituns  in  die.  Religions- 
streitigkeiten  ausser  d.  luu).  Kircbe.  Ed.  3: 
Jena,  1773,  chap.  6,  H  XVI.  XVIII. 

r.  PouNZ. — Rueienik. 

Campamu  (see  Anii-trinilarians). 

Oampejni,  Loremo  Campeggi,  first  a  lawyer 
in  Padua,  afterwards  took  orders.  Pope  Jufius 
II.  raised  bim  to  the  office  of  Nuncio  in  Qer- , 
many  and  in  England.  For  his  knowledge  of 
Oarman  affairs,  he  was  in  1524  appointed  legate 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  at  the  NOmbcrg  Diet  ■ 
The  people  at  Angsbure  and  NUrnberj;  in- 
sulted; bim  ^ubliolv ;  the  Evangelical  ministers 
withstood  him  boldly.  His  avarice  and  di»< 
honesty  were  notorioas.  Still  be  contrived, 
allied  wjth  Ferdinand  and  aided  by  his  orator, 
to  cripple  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,' 
so  as  nnally  to  bring  about  the  division  of 
Germany.  To  this  end,  not  only  did  he  effect 
an  adjournment  of  the  Diet,  no  change  being 
made  in  the  Edict  of  Worms,  but  no  _  also 
procured  the  passage  of  several  resolutions, 
by  which  show  was  made  of  reforming  the 
Roman  Catholio  Church  (cf.  Ranke,  deutsche 
Qesoh.  II,  p.  162).  Some  gross  crimes  and  in- 
decent lucrative  employments  were  forbidden  to 
the  lower  clergy.  All  matters  of  importance 
were  treated  ambiguously,  eo  as  to   deceive. 
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TluM  he  raeoMded  in  dividing  th«  fiemans. 
In  another  enterprise,  that  of  ooDTerting  Me- 
lanohthon,  he  failed  signally  ((7a»t«rarttt*,{26). 
— In  1528,  Campejas  was  legate  in  England,  as 
bearer  of  a  ball,  permitting  Henry  YIII.  to  se- 
parate himself  from  his  wife.  But  when  the 
Tietories  of  Charles  V.  changed  the  Pope's 
policy,  he  was  commanded  to  bnm  the  boll,  and 
finally  retarned. — In  1530  ho  was  again  in  Ger- 
many at  the  Diet  of  Angsbarg.— Thomas  Cam- 
pejng,  who  took  park  in  the  eolloqniam  at 
Worms,  was  his  brother.  Cf.  Plank,  Qeseb.  d. 
prot.  Lehrbegr.  II.;  Raneke,  dentsche  (}escb. 
II.,  III.  Wbizsackck. — Ruet«nik. 

Canaan  and  the  Canaanites.— I.  Canaan, 
the  Land.    This  is  the  old,  inland  name  for  the 

country  west  of  the  Jordan,  TVJS  in  0.  T.,  in 

the  LXX,  Xavooii,  Xcwaxota,  once  Xowawrtf  and 
^Mvixi).  The  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the 
name.  Thus,  Stephanns  Byz.  says :  Xva,  oSfu; 
17  ^Mrixtj  ixaXtlto.  The  name  was  found  not  only 
on  Phceaician  medals  by  Ekhel,  IV.,  409,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Angustine,  expo3.  epist.  ad  Rom.,  the 
Carthaginians  knew  it;  Rustieos,  says  he,jux<a 
Hipponem  inUrrogatoa,  unde  essent.,  punice  re- 
tponditie  Chanani,  i.  e.,  ChanarnEO*  e»»e.  So, 
also,  among  the  Egyptians.  Rosettini,  Mono- 
menU  storioj.  III.,  p.  340, 341, 437,438.  Moers, 
Phoenicians,  11.,  1,  21. 
Against  the  opinion  of  Berthean,  Horers  and 

Others,  who  derive  the  word  from  J^j3  =  to  be 

low,  to  designate  the  low  land  in  distinction 
from  Aram,  the  high  land,  and  suppose  that  the 
name  Canaanites,  at  first  applied  to  those  who 
lived  along  the  coasts  of  the  sea  and  the  Jordan, 
was  gradually  transferred  to  all  of  the  same 
race,  it  is  justly  urged  that  people  living  in  the 
mountains  would  not  have  called  themselves 
Lowlanders,  simply  because  they  came  from,  a 
level  coantry,  or  were  related  to  those  that  did. 
More  unnatural  still,  the  derivation  of  Paulus  and 
Gesenius  from  a  word  meaning  goods,  wares ; 
oomp.  Jer.  10:17;  so  that  the  Canaanites^ 
merchants.  The  word  not  nnfrequently  means 
a  merchant,  Hosea  12 : 7 ;  Isaiah  23 : 8 ;  Job  40 : 
25, 30 ;  Prov.  31 :  24 ;  Biek.  17 : 4 ;  but  this  is  a  se- 
condary meaning  altogether.  Of  as  little  value 
that  of  Redslob,  who  makes  Canaan^subjection, 

sabjeoted.    Qrammatioally  this  is  correct,  ]f  J3 

in  Hiphel,  generally  meaning  to  hamble,  to  con- 
quer, but  historical  foots  decidedly  oppose  it,  the 
name  being  older  than  the  conquest,  of  inland 
origin,  springing  from  a  particular  tribe  of  Can., 
the  most  powerful  section  of  which  was  never  oon- 

?nered.  Comp.  Beriheau,  the  inbab.  of  Palestine, 
53,  Movers,  t,  I,  II.,  1,  4,  *o.  Knobel.  VSlker- 
tafel,  p.  306,  Ac.  RosenmttUer,  Antiq.  IL,  1,  75, 
4c.  Sicfckr.  Handbook  of  Ancient  Geog.,  746, 
Ac.  MUlii,  diss,  select.  127,  sqq.  The  etymology 
first  mentioned  is  historically  supported  by  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word ;  Canaanites,  in  the 
limited  sense,  being  mentioned  together  with 
other  related  stems.  Gen.  15 :  19 ;  Exod.  3 : 8 ;  13 : 5 ; 
23: 23, 28;33:2;  34: 11;  Num.  13: 29  (comp.  14: 
25) ;  Deut  7:1;  Josh.  3 :  10 ;  24 :  11 ;  who  are  re- 

£  resented  as  living  in  the  level  country  along  the 
lediterranean  and  the  Jordan,  Nam.  13, 29 :  30 ; 


14:85;  Jos.  Ilt8;16t  10;  17:12;  Dent  11:30. 
In  no  long  time  this  meaning  extended  itself  to 
the  entire  land  between  Joraan  and  tiie  Medi> 
terranean,  Lebanon,  and  the  Arabian  ttemn, 
whilst  East  Jordan  was  called  Gilead,  Gen.  10: 
15, 18,19;  12:6;  Exod.  16:35;  Num.  32:32; 
33:51;  34:5,  11;  35: 14;  Dent.  2:29;  11:30; 
Jos.  6 :  11, 12;  13 :  3 ;  16 :  10 ;  22 :  11, 32 ;  Jndgw 
1:1;  1  Kings  9:16.  For  partienlais,  oomp. 
Art.  Palestine. 

n.  The  Ptople,  a.)  But.  Rdatiau  of  (V 
naanites  in  Can.,  since  their  intertsontse  with  ths 
Israelites.  In  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  already 
they  inhabited  C,  Gen.  14: 13;  comp.  10:21; 
11:16;  12:6.  When  we  remember  tbst  the 
coantry  was  thinly  settled,  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive how  Abraham  was  able  to  overcome  fin 
kings.  The  later  refined  idolatry  was  not  yet 
prevalent  among  them,  but,  as  among  the  Antx, 
there  obtained  a  simple  worship  of  nature;  coop. 
Art.  Astarte,  Baal,  Atergates,  Chamos,  Jhfpa, 
Dragon,  Ac.  Even  on  the  outside  of  the  Jevish 
economy  existed  traces  of  a  primitive  mono- 
theism, not  only  among  the  Shemites,  Gen.  9: 
26;19:19;24:3,27,31,60;21:17;81:24;bot 
also  among  the  Hamite  Canaanites,  as  the  esM 
of  Melchisedech,  of  Salem,  shows. 

After  the  Israelitish  sojonm  in  Egypt,  they 
seem  to  have  progressed  verj  eonsiderably  ia 
culture  and  religion.  Population  grew  dense; 
numerous  tribes  scattered  over  the  land,  Num. 
13:29;  Deut.  7: 13;  Jos.  11:4;  stronger  thsa 
the  Israelites ;  Deut  7 : 7, 17 ;  9 : 7 ;  cities  fortified 
with  walla  and  gates ;  Deut.  3:5;  war  conducted 
by  means  of  chariots ;  Deut3:5;  Jos.  17:16;s^ 
riculturo,  vine-growing,  trade,  everywhere.  Dent 
6: 10,  11;  8: 7-9;  11 :  10-12 ;  Jos.  24: 13;  writ- 
ing; practised,  as  the  name  Kiriath-Sepher,  ia 
LXX  7t6\if  Ypafiiiattior,  shows ;  government 
monarchical.  Num.  21:1 ;  Deut.  7:24;  Joi.  10:3, 
23  ;  11 : 1,  *c. ;  12 : 9 ;  Judges  4 : 2,  though  with 
republican  tendencies  also,  as  seen  in  the  Cartht- 
ginian  Suffetes,  Suctuttat,  mentioned  b^  JosepiiU 
contra  Apionem,  I.,  21.  Abases  incident  to  s 
more  advanced  culture,  also  found  place.  Lev. 
18 : 3-30.  Their  religion  culminated  in  a  licen- 
tious and  cruel  cultus,  (oomp.  Art  Astart  and 
Baal,)  whilst  magio  arts  abounded,  Exod.  23: 
18 ;  Deut  18 :  10,  *o.  Hence  the  warfare  be- 
ween  them  and  the  Israelites. 

They  were  first  subdued  by  Joshua.  Tie 
Gibeonites  voluntarily  surrendered,  Jos.  9, 
whilst  Philistia  was  vanquished  at  a  later  date. 
Phoenicia  and  Lebanon  were  never  conquered. 
The  victors  and  captives  intermingled,  Jos-  IS: 
63 ;  16 :  10 ;  17 :  12 ;  Judges  3 : 5 ;  1 :  22, 27, 30-33. 

Hence  Canaan's  curse.  Gen.  9,  26 :  27 ;  Eze«'>- 
13 :  13  ;  16 : 3.  Any  connection  with  the  C.  was 
prohibited.  Exod.  34 :  15  ;  Deut  7 : 1, 13.  They 
were  to  be  destroyed  or  banished,  Exod.  23:23, 
33 ;  Num.  33 :  52 ;  Deut  7 : 1, 16.  Intermarrisge 
in  particular  was  prohibited,  Exod.  34: 16 ;  Btent 
7:3;  odious  alreaay  in  the  patriarch. period, Geo- 
24:3;  28:1,  8;  36:2.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions, however,  they  were  tolerated,  Exod.  12: 19; 
Lev.  24 :  22 ;  Num.  9 :  14 ;  15 :  15,  4c.,  29.  ^o^ 
bidden  the  use  of  blood.  Lev.  17 :  10,  Ac.;  bnmatt 
sacrifices.  Lev.  20 : 2 ;  blasphemy,  24: 16.  Com- 
manded the  observance  of  Sabbath,  Exod.  20: 10 ; 
23:12;   Dent   5:14;   of  the   Sabbat  J«u> 
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ter.  25:6;  of  Jubilee,  Lev.  25:54;  day  of 
Atonement,  Ler.  16:29;  in  part,  the  pass- 
over,  Ezod.  12 :  19 ;  Mosaic  ordinanoes  oa 
divorce  and  chastity.  Lev.  18:26.  Comp. 
Knobd,  p.  337. 

Some  of  the  C.  who  vere  banished,  took  re- 
foge  in  Phoenicia,  as  was  natural,  since  the 
Israelites  pursoed  them  from  the  south — others 
to  JUriea,  as  ve  learn  from  Frocopiua,  Vandal. 
n.TlO,  who  found  this  inscription  on  a  memorial 
in  Tingitaoa  ;  i^futc  iaiuv  »  fvyovfts  '^tto  Hpooiiitov 
Itiam  ta»  x^f  oil.  The  Arabians  are  said  to  oon- 
•i4«r  the  people  of  Barbary  as  the  descendants 
of  these  refugees,  Eerhdot.,  biblioth.  orient.,  201. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Anmstine,  who  says  that  the 
fanners  in  the  neigbboniood  of  Hippo,  regarded 
tbemselves  as  Canaanites.  The  notion  that 
some  of  them  mi^ated  to  America,  is  altogether 
vitboot  foundation.^  See  my  Hist,  of  the 
American  prim,  religion,  p.  3,  o53. 

Those  who  remained  behind,  not  unfreqaently 
cained  the  upper  hand  of  their  conquerors,  as  in 
tiie  times  of  the  Judges.  The  intermarriage  of 
their  daughters  with  the  Israelites. — thougn  se- 
yerely  censured,  Judges  3 : 6 ;  14 : 2 ;  2Sam.  3:3; 
1  Kings  11 : 1 ;  16 : 1,  31 ; — often  betrayed  the 
latter  into  idolatry.  David,  who  took  from  them 
Jerusalem,  at  last  completely  ranquished  them. 
Solomon  made  them  bondsmen,  1  Kings  9 :  20 ; 
kc,  see  Ezra  9:1;  laa.  12:1;  53:3;  &o.. 
Exech.  14:7;  47:22;  4c.  — b.)  Tribe*  of  ihe 
Canaanites.  In  Qen.  10  :  15-19,  as  sons  of 
Canaan,  are  mentioned:  Sidon,  and  Ileth, 
and  the  Jebosite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Gir- 
gasitc,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the 
Sinite,  and  the  Aryadite,  and  the  Zemarite,  and 
the  Hamatbite.  Beside  these,  there  was  another 
tribe,  in  the  narrower  sense,  Canaanites.  When 
It  is  said  that  Sidon  was  the  first-born  of  Canaan, 
reference  is  had  to  the  original  power  and  re- 
nown of  the  city  on  the  Mediterranean,  Justin 
18 :  3.  For  the  remaining  branches,  the  Arva- 
dite  and  Hamathite  excepted,  see  the  part  Art 
Of  the  Amoritea  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they 
are  to  be  numbered  among  the  C,  and  not,  as 
KntM,  p.  801,  &o,,  with  the  Shemitio  Lud.  As 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  to  the 
north  from  Sichem,  Oen.  14:7,13;  48:22; 
Deut.  1:7;  19 :  %,  they  constituted  the  near- 
est opposition  to  the  C.  m  the  narrower  sense, 
the  Lowlanders,  Num.  13  :  30 ;  Dent  1:7; 
19 :  20 ;  Jos.  11:3;  Judges  1 :  35,  36.  Bat  even 
they  were  so  decidedly  Canaanites,  that  their 
name  was  often  used  for  C.  in  the  broad  sense, 
Gen.  10:16;  15:16;  Jos.  24:15,18;  7:7; 
Judges  6 ;  10 ;  Isa.  17 : 9 ;  Amos  2 :  10 ;  1  Kings 
21:26;  2King8  21:11;  comp.  the  Art  Amo- 
rites. 

e.)  Origin  of  Canaanites. — Neither  according 
to  Hebrew  nor  Qreek  tradition,  are  the  Ca- 
naanite-Phoenioians  aborigines  of  whose  mi- 
gration no  account  exists.  They  migrated 
uto  the  country  which,  before  them,  was  in- 
habited by  the  so-called  giants,  ^  the  Bephites, 
Smites,  Snesites,  Zainzunites,  Anakites,  Avites, 
besides  whom  the  Horites  are  also  to  be  oon- 
■idered  as  aborizines.  The  generally  received 
opinion  is,  that  these  were  the  original  natives 
or  the  land.  Thus,  Faber,  Archaeol.  p.  86; 
BertKeau,  p.  138,  Sco.,  151, 163, 176 ;  Lengerkt, 


179,  to. :  Emitd,  Hist  Israel  I.,  272.  Accord' 
ing  to  jTno&eJ,  f .  204,  A«.,  who  numbers  them 
among  the  Shemites,  these  dwelt  in  the  land 
before  the  Canaanites,  who  adopted  their  Ian* 
gaage,  whilst  another  branch  of  the  S.  =  Tera- 
cbites,  came  into  it  later,  who  conquered  the  0. 
According  to  others,  as  I/psius  (Comp.  Art 
Hgypil  t  Movers,  II.,  1, 28,  and  others,  the  C.  ara 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan ;  according 
to  Bnnsen,  they  came  firom  Egypt  The  0., 
however,  being  of  the  Caucasian  race,  which 
started  from  Mount  Ararat  and  the  Armenian 
Eigh-land,  had  here  tboir  ori^nal  home,  accord' 
ing  to  the  BiblioaV  narrative  which,  in  implying 
the  existence  of  other  Mwrigines  in  Canaan, 
agrees  with  the  Oreeks. 

From  the  Phoenicians  and  Persians,  both,  the 
Qreeks  had  heard  of  the  origin  of  the  formei; 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Herod  I.  1 ;  Til.  89  ( 
Bli-dbo  I.  p.  42 ;  XVI.  760,  784 ;  Justin  XVIH. 
2.;  comp.  respect  Art  With  this  ooinoidee 
the  Chalaaiomyth  of  Berosus,  p.  48.  Hence,  too, 
it  may  be  the  reason  why  the  prophet  Eiekiel, 
16:29;  17:4;  calls  Chaldaa.  Canaan.  The 
Hamite  Ethiopiaos  originally  dwelt  in  the  same 
regions,  and  the  Coshite  Nimrod  in  Babylonia, 
Knobel,  251,  339,  io.  According  to  Hellanioat 
(oomp.  Sieph.  Byt.,  v.  Xox&uot),  the  Chaldeaae 
=Bai>yloman8,  were  originally  called  Cepbeoi, 
from  the  Ethiopian  Cepheus ;  and  according  to 
Strabo,  XVI.  784,  on  the  Penian  Gulf  were  Sido* 
nians.  Of  this  origin  of  the  Phcenioians,  traoea 
may  be  found  in  Gen.  11:8.  Although  the 
origin  of  the  Canaanites  from  the  Erythreaa 
Sea  has  been  oontested  by  Hengstenberg  (dt 
rebus  T}friifrwn)  and  Movers,  the  minority  of 
critics  have  adopted  it  With  the  above-men- 
tioned orif^n  from  the  Armenian  High-Ian^  ia 
reconciled  that  from  the  Persian  Sea,  by  the 
supposition  that  the  former  refers  to  a  very  an- 
cient period  in  which  the  Hamites  emigrated 
from  Armenia  to  this  sea. 

d.)  The  Fami^relationsAip  of  the  Canaanites. 
The  tables  in  Gen.  10,  number  the  C.  among  the 
Hamites,  i.  e.,  the  Ethiopians  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word,  according  to  the  nsage  of  the 
Greeks,  or  the  Arabic,  Syro-Arabio,  Turaniao 
race  of  the  modems.  The  sharp  distinction 
that  obtained  between  them  and  the  Shemites, 
is  impressed  on  the  entire  history  and  le|psladon 
of  the  Israelites. 

From  Phcenician  inscriptions,  Carthagenian 
and  Phoenician  proper  names,  and  from  the 
usus  loquendi  of  tne  0.  T.  itself,  it  is  plain  that 
the  Phoenician-Canaanitish  Umgtiage,  if  not 
allied  in  dialect  was  most  intimately  related  td 
the  Hebrew.  The  Church  Fathers  recognised 
this  affinity,  also  that  of  all  in  south-western 
Asia  and  North  Afrina,  Priscianus,  inst.  V.,  2, 
hidortu  Sevia.  Orig.  IX.,  7.  These,  after  the 
style  of  Jerome,  are  called  Oriental  laneuagee. 

The  question  arises:  How  happened  it  that 
people  of  such  diverse  origin  used  languages  so 
closely  allied  to  each  other!  As  the  Hamites 
spoke  their  language  (the  Phoenicians,  Ethio- 
pians and  others,  likewise),  long  before  they 
and  the  C.  oame  into  contact  with  the  Hebrews, 
the  old  view  is  untenable,  according  to  which 
the  C.  learned  it  from  the  H.,  who  brought  it 
with  Uiem  to  Canaan.    Besides,  a>  the  C.  were 
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ft  eattWated  people  before  the  H.  conquered 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  sopposed  that  thej  would 
kave  adopted  the  language  of  a  less  aavanced 
race.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarohs 
they  had  practised  the  radiments  of  agriculture 
and  social  life,  whilst  the  H.  led  a  nomadic  life. 
SchWzer,  in  Eichhom  Rep.  for  bibl.  and 
Orient.  Lit.,  VIII.,  761 ;  EicMom,  in  d.  Allg. 
Biblioth.  der  bibl.  Lit.,  VI.,  5,  772;  Buttmann, 
Mytbologus,  I.,  232;  Winer.hex.;  Ewald,  Hist., 
I.,  278;  Mover*,  I.,  1,  *o.  Lengerke,  185; 
Lepsivt,  in  Art.  Egypt;  Tuck,  Genesis,  245; 
Bansen,  Ev;^pt,  FV.,  16 ;  Renan,  Histoire  gtni- 
rdU,  to.,  des  langnes  S^mitiqnes,  and  the  ma- 
joritj  of  modem  critics,  adopt  the  supposition 
of  a  common  origin,  and  affirm  that  national 
hate  prevented  the  acknowledgment  of  this  fact 
in  Gen.  10 :  15,  &c.,  above-mentioned.  With  this 
opinion  is  connected  the  mode  of  speech,  ao- 
eording  to  which  not  only  the  Hebrews,  but  all 
people  related  to  the  0.,  are  called  Shemites. 
The  philological  investigations  of  the  preceding 
eentury  having  demonstrated  that  the  languages 
Bpoken  west  of  the  Ganges  are  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes — the  Indo-germanio,  and  that 
to  which  the  Hebrew  belongs  —  the  old  name, 
Tis.,  Oriental  language,  had  to  be  given  up,  and, 
m  it  was  believed  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  ori- 
cinal  language  of  the  Shemitie  Hebrews,  all  the 
languages  of  the  second  class  were  called  Semitic. 
Thus,  SohlSzer  and  Eichhom.  The  Shemites 
and  Indo-Qermans,  placed  thus  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  contrary  to  Biblical  tradition,  great 
confusion  was  introduced  into  the  history  of 
religion  and  philosophy.    To  number  the  ne- 

froes  among  the  Ethiopians,  because  Blumen- 
ach  once  called  the  negro  race  the  Ethiopian, 
Would  be  a  mistake  equally  as  great. 

Twenty  years  aeo  the  author  of  this  Art 
labored  to  show,  that  it  was  more  natural  to 
•uppose  that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  language 
of  vie  Canaanites :  see  Sohweiz.  Museum,  1837, 
p.  275,  ftc.,  part  282.  Grotius  and  Clericns  had 
expressed  the  same  opinion,  and  Gesenins  sub- 
•oribed  it  (Hist  of  lleb.  lang.,  p.  16,  NB.  15, 

oomp.  p.  15,  Rem.'  and  in  Lex.  eoo«  TVJ3). 

The  reasons  for  this  view  may  be  thus  briefly 
Stated.  The  feeling  of  national  hatred  could 
not  have  influenced  the  division  of  the  people  in 
the  tables  above-mentioned ;  otherwise,  the  He- 
brews could  not  have  referred  the  Hamites  and 
the  Can.  to  one  common  progenitor,  Noah. 
The  Ueb.  and  Can.  belong  to  different  families, 
and  thus  are  the  historical  rights  of  said  table 
Tindicated;  since  defended  by  Sertheau,  174, 
179;  particularly  hj  Knobel,  (1850),  who  bases 
them  npon  similarity  of  color  and  language. 
Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Shemites  were 
of  a  reddish  complexion,  and  the  Hamites  of 
a  dark,  local  influences  induced  so  many  differ- 
ences as  to  make  it  impossible  to  base  a  division 
apon  color.  There  were  even  white  Ethiopians, 
(knobd,  11,  239,  242,  243,  317).  The  Ilamite 
Phoenicians  were,  on  an  average,  lighter  than  the 
Ethiopians,  and  are  said  to  have  received  their 
name  from  their  red  color.  No  less  do  the 
tribes  of  Arabia  vary  between  brieht-yellow, 
brown-white,  and  dark.  Priehard,  Nat  Hist 
Of  Man,  Vol  III.,  2,  617 ;  oomp.  Xiubd,  262. 


Just  as  diverse  was  the  color  of  the  Hamiti 
Egyptians,  sometimes  black,  sometimes  re^ 
sometimes  brown ;  whilst  the  Shemitie  Edomites 
were  red.  Naturalists,  in  general,  reckon  all 
Caucasians  in  the  white  raoe.  Nor  can  tht 
division  be  based  on  language;  the  Hamiti 
people,  such  as  Kopts  and  Phcenicians,  with  th« 
Semitic  Hebrews,  Arameans,  Chaldeans,  sp«ak> 
ing  cognate  tongues ;  nor  on  country,  u  it 
maintained  by  RosenmUUer,  Bertheau,  Leo* 
gerke,  Tuch,  Winer,  Priehard  (III.  7,  ic), 
Knobel. 

To  what  has  been  urged  above  in  fovor  of  the 
view,  that  the  Hebretos  received  their  lai^uagt 
from  the  Can.,  we  append  the  foUowbe.    M 
the   Hamite  tribes  oi  the  table,  as  given  it 
Genesis,  spoke  Hamite  dialects,  hitherto  falsely 
called    Semitic.     Touching    the    PboeDiMtsi^ 
the   Can.,   the  Ethiop.,    and   North  Afiieauh 
this  Is  a  clearly  ascertained  fact,  whilst  modsrt 
investigations  affirm  the  same  of  the  Ethiopisoi, 
concerning  whom  some  doubt  existed.    On  thl 
other  hand,  only  those  Semitic  branches  whid 
migrated    to     Hamite    countries,    used   tht 
Hamite    languages.     Besides    the    Hefare«i| 
who  easily  appropriated  the  language  of  thott 
with  whom  they  lived,  are  the  Chaldeans,  tht 
Aramaens,  Amalekites,  and  Isbmaelites.    Tbt 
Chaldeans— originally  Ariana — adopted  fint  ii 
Babylonia  from  its  inhabitants  what  is  iwv 
called  the  Chaldaic.    The  Aramaen  came  likt- 
wise  from  the  north  into    Hamite  countriM^ 
Amos  9:7;  and  it  was  well  known  that  tbt 
Amalekites  and  Isbmaelites  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  remaining   Airabiaa   branolMS. 
The  rest  of  the  Shemites,  who  were  more  inde- 
pendent spoke  more  or  lesa    Indo-germtoie. 
As  regards  the  Persians,  this  is  very  clear.    6», 
too,  with  the  Assyrians,  according  to  QesMuoif 
Tuch,    Hitiig,    Bertheau,     Botta,    ie.     Tbt 
Lydians  are  likewise,  Ariana;  Mtty*.,  231,  23t. 
Besides  language,  the  Hebrews   received  ftoii 
the  Can.  the  written  alphabet,  repablScan  foiM 
of  government  architecture,  Ac    The  appiO* 
priation  of  the  Cnn.  lang.  by  the  Heb.,  tosk 
place,  in  all  probability,  in  the  age  of  the  Ft' 
triarchs,  they  having  at  this  time  changed  Iheil 
lang..  Gen.  31:47;  Knobel,  176;  Liber.  Cotri, 
n.,  68 ;  Gesen't  apost  Hist,  p.  15.    Thos,  *• 
Heb.  called  their  lang.  the  lang.  of  Canaan.  Itaiah 
19:18.    As  Shemites,  therefore,  the  HebrtM 
must  originallv  have  spoken  an  Indo-gennanM 
—  Arian    or  Iranian — language,  peculiar  to 
those  countries  from  whioh  the  Hebrews  sno 
other  Shemites  came,  and  from  which  ^?'^ 
language,  those  Hebrew  words,  4c.,  are  deriveo, 
which  correspond  with  many  in  GnBC0-I*tiii« 
or  with  the  Sanscrit  (Klapkoth,  AMa  p«i)- 
glotta;  Gesknius,  Lex).    The  Chaldeaiis  sna 
Arameans,  likewise,  S^ke  Arian  in  their  t»r- 
liest  abode,  and  adopted  the  so-called  Aran)*)* 
and  Chaldaic  afterwards,  still  retaining,  bow- 
ever,  some  elements  of  the  Arian.    Similsm 
in  the  European  middle  ages,  the  Qermsn  tnwl 
adopted  the  Roman  language  (see  HuMouw"! 
Cosmos,  I.,  384).    This  view  is  oonfinptd  by  «« 
recent  investigations  of  Layard,  BawJinioBi  •« . 
Fresnel.    Rawlinson  correctly  calls  the  Cbil' 
daio  a  Hamite  language,  the  opposite  of  tbt 
Scythian,  as  he  moIs  the  Nortbem  tlentK 
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TMnd  tbinks  the  Arians,  and  their  lannage, 
beomne  mixed  with  the  descendants  of  Nlmrod 
IjMinuU  A$iat.,  1853,  Jane  and  Jaly;  Mag.  d. 
Lit  d.  Aaslandes,  1856,  No.  63.  Comp.  Bo- 
ca akti,  Phaleg  et  Ccmaan;  Rclandi,  Palettina; 
the  works  of  Winer,  Baumer,  and  Aekermann, 
upon  Palestine ;  the  Svist  Museum,  Art.  Yor- 
derasien ;  Bertkeau't  Beitr. ;  Lengerke's  Ke- 
Baan ;  Mover's  Phoen. ;  KnobeTs  VUlkertafel ; 
Jtuyt  Grieehenl.  n.  d.  Orient,  209,  ko. ;  Return, 
Hiat.  frfn.  et  RTstime  compart  des  lang.  s^mit. 
P.  I.,  Paris,  1855). 

J.  Q.  MvLLER. — Ermeidrtmt. 
Candam,  was  the  royal  title  of  the  queens  of 
Ethiopia,  whose  residence  was  Napata,  north 
of  Meroe.  The  etjmologr  of  the  name  is  not 
yet  setded.  Queens  of  Ibis  name  occur  fVom 
the  tiine  of  Alexander  M.,  until  that  of  Easebius 

e.  B.  II.,  1 :  Slrabo  XVII.,  p.  820  ;  Dio  Cast. 
6 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  6,  35).  In  Acts  8 :  27,  an 
eminob  of  Candaoe  is  named.  He  was  proba- 
Ujr  a  proselyte  of  the  gate ;  he  could  not  have 
been  a  native  Jew  (Deut.  23 : 1).  That  tivm)Xf>i 
does  not  mean  ehaniberlain  here,  is  evident 
fiom  Uie  aim  of  the  narrative,  which  is  to  give 
prominence  to  the  &ot  that  a  heathen  was  con- 
TMted.  An  oncertain  tradition  calls  this  ennuch 
jHditii.  He  was  no  doubt  the  bearer  of  the 
fiiat  tidings  of  the  Oospel  to  his  African  home ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  him  the  apostle  of 
Stbtopia  (see  Art ;  and  Ireti.  3,  12)  which  was 
•vangeliMd  maoh  later.  (See  Litdolf,  hist.aihiop. 
II.,  *,  7 ;  III.,  2;  Winer;  Forbioer  in  Pauly's 
B.  Em.  d.  class.  Althertb.  V.,  409). 

RiJetschi.* 

OuisilU,  Peter,  the  most  important  of  several 
Jetirit  writers  of  the  same  name,  b.  May  8, 
1524,  in  Nimwegea,  was  won  for  the  order  by 
Paber,  in  1543.  He  was  sealons  in  advancing 
its  iaterests,  and,  after  flilinz  several  important 
stations,  became  oonrt-preacber  of  Ferdinand  I. 
H*  attended  the  eouncil  of  Trent,  and  died  Dec. 
21,  1597,  lionored  by  his  order  as  a  second 
•pestle  of  Germany.  He  violently  opposed  the 
Seformation,  and  contributed  largely  by  his 
pntetioal  writings  to  bring  aboot  a  renction.  See 
nofira^iee  by  Raderus,  Munich,  1614;  Sae- 
Aini,  Ineolst  1616;  Dorigny.  Cologne,  1692; 
Werfer.  Leben  aueges.  Katholiken,  Schaffb. 
1854.  B.  Schwartz.* 

Canon.    (See  Rvkvf  FaHh). 

Oanon  of  the  Old  llestamenlj  and  the  A^ 
erypha.    The  0.  T.  consists  of  three  parte :  1) 

The  Pmiateuck,  mln ;  2)  0'K»33.  inolad- 

T  •    •  r 

ing,  a)  D'JlB'M'^'  Tf^ipM^  anteriores,  Joshua 
—  Kinf(i;  b)  OO.InnK.  J>«**-  !»«<«••.  *•>« 
tirree  larger  and  twelve  minor  propheto;  3) 
D*3411?>  liagiognpha.  These  three  terms 
combined,  form  the  general  title  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Our  first  basiness  will  be  to  show  how 
these  were  collected,  and  how  the^  were  re- 
garded by  the  Jews.  The  Alexandrian  version 
adds  several  later  books  to  the  original  colleo- 
lion  ;  the  anthoriw  of  these  will  properly  claim 
tonsiderstion  under  tiie  second  part  of  this 
utiele. 
L  .BMofy  o/HUO.T.  ecmm  amoogfheJwt. 


That  the  Jews  early  commenced  collecting  theit 
sacred  writings  is  proven  by  the  analogous  prac- 
tice of  neighboring  nations,'  and  the  statements 
of  the  0.  T.  itselE  The  Book  of  the  Law  was 
the  basis  of  their  sacred  literature.  This  was 
not  merely  placed  under  the  care  of  the  priests, 
bat  as  with  other  nations^reserved  in  the  ark 
(Deut.  17 :  18 ;  31 : 9, 26 ;  Udoemicks,  Ein.  lin's, 
A.  T.,  2  Aufl.,  V.  KeU,  I.,  19).  In  the  same 
book,  Joshua  recorded  the  renewal  of  the  coven- 
ant (Josh.  24:  26),  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  10:  25) 
the  law  of  the  kingdom.  1  Kin^  8 : 9,  does  not 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  book,  but  merelT 
states  that  it  was  not  then  in  the  ark  (see  Keu, 
I.  c.,  22).  There  are  no  other  proofs  of  books 
being  placed  in  the  ark.  Any  inference  to  tha 
contrary  from  the  passages  in  Josh,  and  1  Sam., 
above  ouoted,  conSicts  with  2  Kings  22 :  8 ;  2 
Cbron.  6i:  14.  But  traces  may  be  found  in  the 
0.  T.  of  efforts  to  secure  collections  of  sacred 
literature.  In  Numbers  21 :  14,  a  poetical 
book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord  is  quoted.  That 
cited  in  Josh.  10:13,  and  2  Sam.  1:18,  was 
probably  a  different  work.  David's  arrange- 
ment for  public  singine  would  soon  require  a 
collection  of  Psalms,  xbe  statement  in  Prov. 
25 : 1,  is  especially  remarkable  as  indicating  an 
official  appointment  for  the  purpose  named.  In 
regard  to  the  prophecies,  the  dxpt^i);  SuiSoxk  (Jos. 
c.  Ap.  1 :  8,)  which  is  manifest  not  only  in  the 
propnetico-historicol  books,  but  also  in  the  other 
prophecies,  could  not  be  accounted  for,  but  for 
some  certainty  in  the  handing  down  of  those 
prophecies.  This  duty  was  probably  first  en- 
trusted to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  ;  but  the 
prophecies  mast  also  have  been  more  freely  per- 
petuated by  pious  Jews  (Is.  8  :  16 ;  Amos  7  :  14). 
The  work  of  preserving  and  handing  down  true 
prophecies,  in  distinction  from  mere  soothsay- 
ings,  required  critical  discernment  (Jer.  23  :  28). 
So  far  there  is  truth  in  the  opinion  of  older 
theologians  (LSscber,  de  causis  ling,  hebr.,  71 ; 
Wolf,  bibl.  hebr.,  II.,  6),  that  the  0.  T.  canon 
was  not  first  formed  and  approved  after  the 
exile,  but  that  the  books  composing  it  legiti- 
mized themselved  interna  luce  ac  dignitaU,  and 
were  gradually  collected,  during  the  centuries 

E receding.  Jeremiah  /.  ».,  frequently  (^note 
ooks  belonging  to  our  0.  T.  canon  (Ki;piR, 
Jer.  libr.  sacr.  inierpres,  Ac.,  1837).  But  apnrj 
from  the  Penlaleuch,  there  is  no  traoe  of  a  pub- 
lidy  recognised  collection  during  the  ante-exile 
period ;  Is.  34 :  16,  hardly  refers  to  one.  The 
saying  of  Abulfaradsoh,  that  Jeremiah  con- 
cealed the  Holy  Scriptures  when  the  temple  was 
burnt  is  as  nnreliable  as  its  source,  2  Maco.  2 ; 
4,  ix.  Before  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  exile 
the  Historical  books  seem  to  have  been  collected 
under  the  tide  anterior  prophets,  because  based 
chiefly  upon  prophetic  sources,  at  least  the  col- 
lection cannot  be  traced  to  a  later  date.  After 
the  exile,  "the  law  and  the  ^phets"  (Zach. 
7 :  12)  are  named  in  a  way  which  indicates  that 
both  were  regarded  as  constitntiog  sacred  Scrip- 


■The  EgrptUni  {Cltm.  Al  Strom  VI.,  4,)  bad  a 
MDon  of  42  nersd  books,  eallod  Hennas,  wbioh  Butuen, 
isyi  (Bgypt,  I.,34)  mait  hare  bam  mad*  at  latait  nodar 
tbe  Piammatiei.  Conoamlng  tha  laarad  books  of  the 
Pbcanieians  and  Babyloniaas,  ia«  Mottrt,  Pbihile,  I.,  M. 
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tores  (JTefl.  I.  c.  50.  Upon  Dan.  9 : 2,  see  KeO. 
I,  c.  29).  The  disappearance  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  must  then  have  shown  the  necessity 
of  a  fixed  collection  of  existing  revelations.  No 
one  seems  to  have  been  better  qualified  for  this 
work,  or  more  likely  to  undertake  it  than  Ezra, 
who  then  stood  at  the  bead  of  the  Sopherim. 
But  the  0.  T.  nowhere  says  that  he  did  it,  so 
that  we  depend  for  our  information  upon  later 
tradition.  According  to  4  Eira  (probably  writ- 
ten a.  75-120)  e.  14,  Erra,  by  God's  direction, 
had  94  (Vulgate  204)  books  prepared  by  three 
(Vulg.  5)  men  in  40  days  ;  of  these  he  gave  70, 
"  containing  a  fountain  of  knowleclge,  a  well  of 
wisdom,  and  a  stream  of  science,"  only  to  the 
learned,  but  the  other  24  he  published  for  the 
use  of  all.  That  these  24  (sec  below^  were  the 
0.  T.  canon,  is  the  common  opinion  (Clkm.  Al. 
ttrom.  I.,  21,  22 ;  Tertcll.  de  cullu  fern.  I.,  3 ; 
Iren.  adr.  hoer.  3, 21  (25) ;  Theodoret,  Comm.  on 
Cant.).  The  Talmud  tradition  in  the  Bab. 
Gemara  haha  batkra  fol.,  13  b.  and  14  b.,  coin- 
cide with  this  as  to  Ume,  though  not  in  other 
respects.*  Elias  Letita  (Maaor.  Ilammasoreth 
fibers,  by  Semler,  46,  &o. ;  comp.  Uottinqir, 
thes.  ^hilol.  ed.  II.,  454),  first  makes  the  Talm. 
tradition  say  that  the  previously  unconnected 
twenty-four  books  were  brought  together^  by 
Ezra  and  the  great  Synagogue,  and  divided  into 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  ana  the  Chetubhim,  but 
the  last  two  not  in  the  order  assigned  by  the 
Talmudists  (l.  c).  This  tradition  was  for  a  long 
time  so  highly  regarded,  that  Hottinger  (I.e.  III.), 
Tentures  to  oppose  it  to  the  contrary  view  of 
Bomish  theologians.  It  was  subsequently  dis- 
paraged, and  the  great  Synagogue  was  pro- 
nounced a  fable.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  been 
acknowledged  that  the  formation  of  a  canon, 
and  other  matters  arranged  soon  after  the  exile, 
neoessarily  presuppose  the  existence  of  an  in- 
stitution like  the  great  Synagogue,  whether  es- 
tablished by  Ezra  (Ewalo,  Qesoh.  Isr.  III.,  2, 
p.  192),  or  voluntarily  formed  by  priests  and 
scribes,  (Zusrz,  d.  gottesdienstl.  Vortr.  d.  Juden, 
33) ;  but  its  labors  extended  beyond  Ezra's  time 
{Aboth,  1, 2).  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
rabbinicaj  tradition  may  have  followed  the  ten- 


'  The  puaage  aoeording  to  WUkner't  (Ant.  Ebr.  I., 
13)  asoarote  rendering  ia:  Q»it  aultm  teripnt  illot 
(tibrot  biblicoa)  t  MosKS  acriptit  Ubrtim  tuutn,  tetttonem 
tU  BiUamo  et  Jobun.  JoiVKtcn'ptit  libruM  inum  e(  oeto 
•ertiM  {tUtimor)  Ptntattuchi.  SANDEb  ter.  libr.  <.,  libr. 
Judieum  <(  Rulha.  David  con*er.  Itbr,  Pt,  (qHorum 
lamm  iMimitUi  tint  compoiiti)  per  deatm  vtnermbiut  tenet 
(m'nuVum)  pir  Adantttn  (homintm)  prlrnvm,  per  Mtl- 
chitedeeum,  per  Abr.,  per  Mot.,  per  ffenanem,  per 
Jedttihunem.  per  Aaapham  et  tretjitioe  Koraeki.  Jebk- 
WAS  ter.  libr.  t.,  libr,  Regnm  et  Threnat.  Hiskias  el 
amiti  ejni  {librae,  qnornm)  memorial*  JaHSOHaE, 
leet,  nnmpe)  Jeeaiae  librum,  Promrbia,  Ganticum  eant, 
ft  Sodee.  (tit  iMerae  redegerunt).  VlRI  STNAGoaAI 
tCAOXAS  {Hbrot,  quorum)  tnemoriaU  KaNOaO  {ett, 
nimimm)  Ezeekietim,  daodeeim  {proph.  min.)  Dan.  el 
volamen  Beth.  Ezra,  ter.  libr.  e.  et  genealojiat  libr. 
Ckron.  duxil  ad  na  utqut  tempora.  Quie  vera  eetera 
wmm  (libr.  Okron,)  eomputavit  (iVTOit  more  aoeantely : 
added,  via.,  in  ooncliuian)  ?  Nhbemia  JUiue  Cke- 
taliae.  Tbe  older  part>  of  the  canon,  therefore,  ar* 
regarded  a<  having  been  settled  by  theocratio  authority. 
Bira  and  hia  eotemporariea  are  aupposed  to  have  added 
'  the  later  portions,  and  thna  merely  to  have  completed 
the  eaoona.  8m  WHkner,  j.  c.  17;  ^eil,  L  e.  il). 


denoy  to  ascribe  latei  resnlta  to  Eita'i  tima. 
The  notorious  errors  of  the  passage  above, 
quoted  from  Baba  balhra,  proves  the  onreUaUit} 
of  its  testimony.  In  regard  to  the  Pentatendi, 
the  recent  opinion  of  many,  that  Ezra  fonned  it| 
is  untenable  (see  BiMe-Uxt,  0.  T.].  Tboa^ 
tbe  Talmud  {bob.  SatA.  21,  b),  makes  Em  t 
second  Moses,  it  still  says  (bah.  Succa.  20,  t), 
that  he  only  restored  the  law  which  Israel  bsd 
forgotten,  as  Hillel  subsequently  did.  In  AboOk 
I.,  only  the  intrenchment  of  Uie  law  is  refenei 
to  those  members  of  the  Synagogue  who  sn^ 
ceeded  the  prophets.  Mover*  infers  (I.  anidam, 
hut.  Can.  V.  T.,  OltutrxUi,  1842),  from  Neh.8: 
13,  tc.,  that  the  post-exile  Jews  had  not  tb< 
Pentateuch  complete  undl  Ezra's  time.  But 
Neh.8: 17  (as  in  2  Kings  23: 22;  and2Chion. 
35 :  18,  of  the  Passover),  merely  indicates  tksi 
the  feast  had  not  been  so  rigidly  sept  as  leqaiiei 
in  Levit.  23:40-43.  — In  regard  to  the  otbef 
parts  of  the  Canon,  2  Maoo.  2 :  13  famishei 
evidence  which  has  been  underrated.  From  It 
we  learn  that  Nebemiah  lud  the  basis  for  tb« 
third  part  of  tbe  Canon  (see  Keil,  L  c.  46,  ke.), 
We  connect  this  with  tiie  remarkable  psstagt 
in  Eccles.  12:11,  Ac.,  which  I  thns  render;  "Thi 
words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads  and  futened 
nails;  the  collectors  (or  collections)  are  ap- 
pointed by  one  Shepherd  (Qod).  Agunrt 
what  exceeds  these,  my  Son,  be  warned,  Ac* 
(see  r.  Oerlaeh).  It  may  be  questionable  «h«- 
tber  this  passage  refers  to  the  great  Synagogue 
But  it  is  significant  that  it  assumes  tbe  ezisteoM 
of  a  collected  sacred,  as  opposed  to  pro&oe,  lite- 
rature ;  also  that  this  collection  dia  not  iookde 
all  Hebrew  productions,  but  a  earefnl  telectloa, 
made  according  to  aa  approved  rule  (see  Stri, 
Nehemiak). — There  is  no  oeilain  proof  that  tht 
hagiographa  were  all  collected  in  Nehemi«h^ 
time.  The  passage  in  Joa.  o.  Ap.  I.,  8  (set 
below),  so  far  coincides  with  this  fact  tbit  it 
simply  states  that  at  the  time  of  ArtaxerzM 
Long.,  the  Canon  contained  writings  which  eX' 
tended  to  that  period.  —  Tho  oldest  tlstimony 
cOBcemine  the  conclusion  of  the  0.  T.  Canon, 
is  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticns,  which  nsniM 
i  pijio^  X.  oi  ttpo^Sjtat  x.  ta  oMia  ttdtfia,  and  jr.  fi 
XoHca  jSi^Xuoy.  Vague  as  this  third  title  is,  tin 
writer  evidently  excludes  firom  that  class  tiM 
book  before  him,  althongh  related  to  the  rest  id 
its  aim.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  aa  Siiach 
(50: 29 ;  comp.  24 :  34 ;  51 :  17,  22),  ranks  him- 
self witii  the  illumined  of  his  people,  althoogh 
standing  on  the  extreme  limits  \36 :  17)  of  ge- 
nuine inspired  literature.  That  the  distincUoa 
between  sticred  and  profane  writings,  on  whick 
the  fixing  of  the  Canon  rests,  prevailed  in  Pa- 
lestine at  the  time  when  Sirooh's  grandson  vrott 
(whether  260  or  132  $.  C.)  is  shown  by  tlu<> 
that  the  Maoeabeean  age  believed  itself  forsakso 
by  the  spirit  of  rerelation  (1  Mace.  4 :  46 ;  9: 271 
14 :  41 ).  2  Maoo.  2:14  speaks  of  a  collection  of 
sacred  books  by  Judas  M. ;  the  credibility  of 
this  statement  has  not  been  disproved.'  Boi 
V.  13  shows  that  this  refers  merely  to  the  re- 


*  1  Uaeo.  1 :  S«,  *«, ;  3 :48,re|)«rtthaatt«r  deatnietioa 
of  the  copies  of  the  Book  of  ths  Iaw  ;  bat  ttat  tk*  euu 
aaered  books  were  spared,  ia  in  itaelf  probable  (sM  Jal. 
Aat.  XIL,  i,  *). 
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Mrery  of  an  earlier  collection.  —  We  obtiun 
clearer  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Gano'n  flrom  Jo*,  e,  Ap,  J.,  4-S.  Here  Josephus 
desires  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  Hebrew  his- 
tories in  contrast  with  those  of  the  Hellenists. 
He  affirms  that  the  Greeks  had  not,  like  the 
Jewa,  ttifioauif  iroYfofos,  ptMie  records,  and 
that  those  which  they  had  were  not  as  carefully 
kept  as  those  of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians. 
Bat  the  care  of  this  was  coromitted,  among 
Jem,  to  their  priests  and  prophets ;  the  priests 
especially,  whose  office  was  hereditary,  having 
Mfefnlly  preserved  the  writings  committed  to 
tiMin.  These  records,  also,  were  not  arbi- 
trarily written  by  any  one,  dxxa  ^wvov  tur 
itfu^ij  tuif  «a  p^v  itnrtaia  xai,  fa  rtaXuotata.  xata 
tmr  tfUitimuur  *^  atit)  toi  ^m  /M^rday,  ta  Si  xa>' 
uitmif  uf  lyinxo  oo^;  amytatamar.  And  in  c.  8, 
he  (oes  on  (eomp.  tiuteb.  H.  E.  3,  10)  to 
•ay,  that  the  Jews  have  not  myriads  of  books, 
diseordant  and  contradictory,  bat  only  twenty- 
two,  which  are  regarded  as  divine  (fa  Swowk 
$**«  ftcxtorivftlva),  and  rather  than  deny  faith 
in  which,  thev  would  die.  This  passage  proves 
th»t  the  0.  T.  bonks  possessed  not  merelv  a 
literary  value  for  the  Jews  (Hirzio,  d.  Ps.  hist.- 
krit.  nntersucbt,  118),  as  though  they  included 
ftU  the  Hebrew  books  written  before  Christ,  and 
•a  though  all  such  were  canonical.  The  con- 
trary of  this  is  the  fact.  As  little  is  there  a 
traoe  that  the  collection  was  originally  made 
only  for  public  reading  in  the  Synagogue,  which 
would  reverse  cause  and  effect.  But  the  coUeo- 
tion  includes  books  "justly  helieced  to  he  divine," 
(^<ov  SoffM-fa).  The  collection  was  closed  at  the 
the  time  of  Artaserxes,  and  thns  distinguished 
from  later  writings.  'Whence  this  limitation  I 
Uany  suppoite  (BicnHORir,  Einl.  in's  A.  T.,  4. 
Aosg.  I.,  39.  146 ;  BUek,  I.  c,  197),  that  this 
passage  of  Josephns  expresses  merely  his  pri- 
vate opinion,  not  a  fact  Dosed  on  history  or  tra- 
dition; that  Josephns,  who  places  Exra  and 
Kehemiah  under  Xerxes,  and  identified  Achasch- 
veroech  of  the  book  of  Esther  with  Arta- 
zerxea,  thns  came  to  regard  Esther  as  the  last 
book  of  the  0.  T.  But  the  earlier  testimony 
quoted  (see,  above,  the  passage  of  Ireneus), 
which  connects  the  termination  of  the  Canon 
with  Ezra's  time,  contains  the  same  limit;  and 
Josephus — whether  he  reckoned  Esther  with  the 
Canon  or  not — assigns  as  the  reason  for  the 
eloaing  of  the  Canon  then,  that  after  Artaxerxes 
*' there  vat  no  certain  nuxestion  of  Prophet*." 
The  apparent  ground  of  this  opinion  is  that 
iband  subsequently  in  the  Talmud  (Sank.  f. 
II.,  a,  kc),  and  in  Kosri  (comp.  Movkrs,  I.  e. 
32;  ViTRtMOA,  ob*.  lacr.  VI.  6.  ed.  1723,  319, 
•qq.),  that  after  Malachi  ihe  spirit  of  revelation 
departed  from  Israel  (1  Maoc.  9 :  27).  Jooephus 
nants  the  possibility  of  the  prophetic  gift  to  in- 
dlvidnals  (B.  J.  I.,  i,  8),  but  denies  the  *ueee$- 
*ion  of  the  office.  The  Scribes  of  Palestine  un- 
doubtedly held,  in  the  main,  the  same  view, 
otherwise  Eoclesiastioos  would  have  been  ad- 
aiitted  into  the  Canon.  That  the  book  of  Daniel 
woald  not  have  been  admitted,  had  it  originated 
hi  the  Maccaheean  period,  even  Bleek  {t.  c.  206) 
thows  (see  HsazreLO,  Geseh.  Isr.  von  Vollend. 
d.  2.  Tempels,  II.,  100). — The  order  and  oname- 
nuion  of  the  0.  T.  books,  found  io  Josephns 
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(5  of  the  Law,  13  Prophets,  4  Poet,  books),  varief 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  placing  seve* 
ral  hagiographa  among  the  Prophets.  The 
order  of  the  LXX.  may  (see  below)  have  led  to 
this,  but  the  chief  cause  may  be  found  in  this, 
that  Josephus  was  mainly  concerned  in  anthen- 
ticating  and  exaltinf;  the  historical  books  of  tho 
0.  T.  That  he  considered  the  Canon  complete, 
is  indicated  hj  his  adopting  the  number  of  th« 
alphabet,  22,  in  his  enumeration.  The  opinion 
that  the  Canon  was  completed  at  a  later  period, 
therefore  lacks  all  support.  It  is  true  the 
Scribes  had  subsequent  disputes  about  the  ev 
nonicity  of  certain  books,  but  manifestly  not 
about  the  admission  of  a  book,  but  whether  it 
should  remain  in  the  Canon.  Thus,  on  account 
of  supposed  contradictions  of  Ezekiel  with  the 
Pentateuch  (and,  possibly,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  profanation  of  the  introductory  vision. 
Zdnz,  2.  e.  163),  some  {Schabb.  13,  b.),  wished 
it  withheld  from  public  use.  Ecclesiastes  and 
Canticles,  and,  in  part,  Proverbs  and  Esther, 
were  also  assailed  (see  Mitekna  Jadajim,  3,  5 ) 
EdajotA,  5,  3;  and  Oem.  MegiUa,  f.  7a.  in 
Delitzsch,  Talmud.  Stud.  Ztschr.  f.  luth.  Theol., 
1850,  p.  280;  also  WeUe,  Theol.-Quartalschr. 
1865,  p.  69,  Ac. ;  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1853,  p. 
321 ;  2fcrz/<M,  ;.  c.  96).  As  to  Ecclesiastes  and 
Canticles,  being  books  which  became  unclean 
by  handling  them'  (t.  e.  being  sacred  Scriptures), 
the  dispute  turned  upon  their  contents.  Ecclc 
siastes,  especially,  which  was  regarded  merely 
as  a  memorial  of  human  wisdom,  and  (Schabb, 
f.  30,  b.)  charged  with  internal  contradicdons, 
was  offensive  to  the  strict  school  of  Shammai 
(see  Gbatz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  v.  Untergang  d. 
jftd.  Staato,  Ac.,  40,  sqq).  The  matter  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  both  books  (Jad(yim,  I.  c). 
The  inspiration  of  Esther  (MegiUa,  I.  c),  was 
not  disputed,  as  it  narrated  matters  which  none 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  could  know ;  but  it  was  ob- 
jected that  its  contents  were  designed  only  for 
oral  recital,  and  not  for  a  written  record.  The 
book  probably  owes  its  being  retained  in  the 
Canon,  mainly  to  the  use  made  of  it  in  public 
worship.  From  these  disputes,  therefore,  we 
learn  that  the  hagiographa  occupied  a  freer 
position  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Canon,  and 
was  less  strictly  defined ;  hence  its  more  gene- 
ral name  (Epiphait.,  adv.  heer.  I.,  ed.  JMav., 
122;  <ie  men*,  el  pond.  c.  4).— Of  the  three 
parts,  the  Law  (Thora)  was  most  highly  re- 
garded ;  hut  all  three  are  treated  as  forming  k 
connected  whole.  Even  the  ancient  opinion 
(TxRTai.L.  prcucr.  Kcer.  e.  45 ;  Hierok.  on 
MaUh.  22),  that  the  Sadducees  limited  their 
Canon  to  the  Thora,  is  not  well  substantiated. 
It  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  freouent  oonfonnd- 
ing,  bjr  the  Talmudists,  of  Sadaucees  with  the 
Samaritans  (Cntbari,  see  Jo*.  Ant.  XIII.,  10,  6 ; 
XVIIL,  1,  4).  Christ,  MaUh.  22:32,  appealed 
to  Ex.  3 : 6,  beoanse  tiie  Sadducees  may  have 
argued  from  some  passage  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  may  have  held  that  every  article  of  faith 
must  be  there  proven,  as  later  Jewish  theolo- 
gians did  (see  LiaHxrooT,  hor.  faebr.  et  Talm., 

'  This  property  wh  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Soriplnres 
that  they  might  not  be  pUeed  with  Tietuali,  and  so  be 
liable  to  bs  devoored  by  loiee. 
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».  999;  Hen/eld,  I.  e.  104).  — The  threefold 
oiviaion  of  the  0.  T.  Canon  i»  not  accidental  or 
arbitrary ;  it  rather  accords  with  the  developing 
procens  of  the  0.  T.  religion.  The  foundation 
of  this  is  in  the  Thora ;  its  farther  deTelop- 
ment  consists,  first,  in  those  divine  acts  and  deal- 
ings recorded  in  the  prophetico-historical  book», 
then  in  those  accompanying  divine  prophecies 
which  instructed  the  people  aa  to  present  duty, 
and  revealed  the  future  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  Qod.  The  Songs  and  Proverbs  found 
among  the  hagiographa,  exhibit  the  ttibjeciite 
development  of  the  period  (see  OehUr's  Proleg. 
I.  Theol.  d.  A.  T.,  91,  £o. ;  and  his  Grundtuge 
d.  altt.  Weisheit,  1).  The  historical  writings 
of  this  part  differ  from  those  of  the  second  part, 
by  their  priestly-levitioal,  sopheric,  character 

isee  Art.  Daniel).  —  Later  Jewish  theologians 
Abrabanel,  Maimonides.  &c.),  make  three 
grades  of  revelation ;  Moses  belongs  to  the 
Eighost  (Xumb.  12:  6^ ;  to  the  second  the  pro- 

Ehetic  office ;  to  the  third  such  as  experience  no 
igh  e«stacy,  but  speak  as  other  men,  only 
under  the  guidance  of  a  divine  power  dwelling 
in  them  (Carpzot,  introd.  Y.  T.,  p.  25,  sq.). 
Sen/eld,  I.  e.  19,  shows  that  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  prophetic  spirit  and  Holy  S.,  is  not 
found  in  the  earlier  rabbinical  theologians. 

In  regard  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  0. 
T.  canon  we  add  the  following  remarks.  The 
number  given  by  Josephus  (22)  is  also  found  in 
the  account  of  Origen  \Evseb.,H.  E.  6,  25,)  and 
in  Jerome  (pro/,  gcd.).  But  Jerome  observes  : 
quanmiam  nonnxMi  RtUh  et  Cinoth  inter  JIagio- 
grapha  icripiHent  et  Jios  librot  in  suo  putent 
numero  tuppuiandos,  ac  per  hoe  ette  priteae  legit 
Ubro*  vioiNTi  QDATDOR.  This  is  the  number 
adopted  by  the  Talmud  ;  it  probably  originated 
in  Alexandria,  and  was  taken  from  the  number 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  was  harmonited  with 
the  Hebrew  by  adding  a  yoadh.  in  honor  of  the 
abbreviated  name  of  Jehovah.  This  numeration 
makes  6  Mosaic,  8  Prophetic  books,  11  Hagio- 
grapha.  Baba  bathra,  f.  14  b.  arranges  the 
prophetical  books  in  the  following  order:  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Isaiah,  the  12  minor  Prophets.  Jeremiah  is, 
nominally,  placed  first,  because  connected  with 
the  dose  of  Kings ;  then  Ezekiel,  because  the 
first  portion,  also,  alludes  to  the  destmction  of 
the  temple.  But  this  order  probably  was  adopted 
because,  according  to  the  Talmud,  the  Kings 
irere  written  by  Jeremiah.  Regarding  the  order 
of  the  12  minor  Prophets,  which  is  not  merely 
ebronological,  see  Delitzsch,  1.  v.  1851, 1.,  91.  In 
Baba  bamra,  (I.e.)  the  Hagiographa  are  arranged 
in  the  following  order :  Rath  (probably  placed 
first  betsause  it  was  formerly  an  appendix  to 
Jadges).  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Eodesiastes, 
Canticles,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra 

Iinolading  Nehemiah),  Chronicles.  Chronicles 
bUowed  JBtra,  and  were  placed  last,  because 
they  were  for  a  time  thought  snperflaous,  on 
aooount  of  their  general  correspondence  with 
older  books.  The  Masorets  arranged  the  three 
larger  prophets  chronolocieaJly,  as  seems  to 
have  been  formerly  (Eonlesiastious  48 :  49)  done. 
The  Spanish  M,SS.  follow  this  order ;  the  German 
that  of  the  Talmud.  The  Masora  (and  Spanish 
MSS.)  arranges  the  Hjagiograpba  thus:  Chroni- 


oles.  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Canticleti 
Eociesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra ;  the  order  (^ 
the  German  MSS.  varies  from  this  (see  Hosr, 
de  bibl.  iextibtu,  i».,  644,  ^c).  By  separating 
Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah, and  connecting  Lam.  with  Jeremith't 
prophecies,  27  books  were  obtained,  correspond- 
ing again  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet  by  aoqb- 
ling  the  final  consonants  (Epiphan.  I.e.  I.,8,&e.). 
By  counting  every  single  book  we  get  39. 

According  to  Semler,  Corrodi,  and  others,  tbt 
canon  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  differed  froa 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  the  latter  having 
adopted  the  additional  books  of  the  LXX.  But 
this  opinion  has  no  certain  ground  (See  Uotxi* 
UAHV,  obt.  ad  Uluttrai.  doctrinal  de  Can.,  V.  f< 
ex  Philone,  1775 ).« 

IL  History  of  the  0.  T.  canon  in  0\e  Chit- 
tian  Church.  Judaism  delivered  the  iiyta  fw 
^(oS  (Rom.  3 : 2)  committed  to  it,  and  vbich  il 
had  faithfully  preserved,  to  the  Cbritdu 
Church.  This  church  from  the  first  treated  thi 
0.  T.  scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  tesUfjing 
of  Christ  and  fulfilled  in  Ilim  (2  Tim.  3 :  16). 

'  The  fact  that  Pbilo  does  not  cite  tboae  booki,  doM 
indeed  not  diaproire  their  sanonieity;  for  tbeie  M 
others  which  be  does  oot  quote,  wbil>t  he  hat  cltaUoM 
from  the  Apocrjrpha.  But  it  may  be  shown  from  PliDot 
tbnt  Alexandrian  theology  never  held  the  idea  of  I' 
canon,  held  hy  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  The  preniap. 
tion  which  determined  the  Hebrew  canon,  that  rtrel*- 
tion  eeased  400  B.  C,  is  in  eontradietion  to  Jeiriik 
Alexandriuiism,  which  contended  that  the  priBQ)>l«a( 
rerelstion,  wisdom  (Wisdom  7 :  37),  the  logos,  i^rf*! 
and  ira^^rvc  nil  iuV,  continued  to  influence  the  viM 
and  pious,  and  make  them  prophets  (PaiLO,  fitu  w. 
die.  haer.  {  $2).  Pbilo  asserts  this  of  himself  (rft  CI""' 
Urn,  J  9).  He  does  not  share  the  view  set  fortli  ii  I 
Mace.  4 :  4A.  Only  J/oMt,  the  ipxtwpt^^fnn,  posscssM 
special  anthority  for  bim;  Solomon,  tie.,  wtre  rnif 
^nninl,  like  himself.  The  only  national  proplittil 
promises  which  ho  believes  are  those  found  in  tbePet* 
tateuch.  If  be  seems  at  times  to  hold  up  Jeremisli,  it 
may  be  because  Jeremiah  had  been  in  Egypt,  sad  vw 
the  special  regard  of  the  Jews  there.  But  that  tlit 
Egyptian  Jews  were  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  eanoa, 
and  its  threefold  dirision  Is  manifest  from  Philo,  Ji  A 
eonttmpL  f  3.  If  the  Alexandrians,  therefore^  did  sat 
adopt  that  canon,  they  would  be  still  less  likely  t«f«* 
a  more  extensive  new  one.  From  what  has  hee>  said 
it  is  clear,  however,  that  they  would  not  scmple  at  t4» 
additions  found  in  the  LXX.,  or  to  mix  0.  T.  ItooU 
with  later  productions.  Those  additional  books  wraU 
thus  share  the  respect  paid  to  the  LXX.  The  eosds- 
sion  drawn  from  the  later  practioe  of  the  Alezaadr^ 
church  reaches  only  thus  fiv.  An  instance  ef  sM 
mixture  is  found  in  3  Maee.  3:4,  ooop.  with  v.  1.  Ol 
Therapentae  also  did  thi*  {Philo,  t  e.  /  comp.  Jos.  B.  X, 
II.,  8,  i  7,  13).  Positive  proof  aghast  the  assumptiN 
of  a  special  Alexandrian  canon  may  be  ftond  h 
4th  B«ra  (t  e.),  which  reckons  only  34  hooks  to  tM 
eanon.  That  the  0.  T.  Aprocrypha  were  ineladed  m 
the  canon  named  in  4  Kara,  as  lihri  tetrtlitrtt,  ••> 
(Orio.,  comm.  ser.  in  Mattb.  ed.  Lemsa.  IV,  Wh  ■ 
highly  improbable,  as  they  eontMn  no  secret  wi*^^ 
In  conclusion,  we  observe  osnceming  the  pofius* 
maintained  by  rabbinical  Jews  to  the  books  sddsd  W 
the  LXX.  in  Alexandria.  This  donbtless  ooirespooM 
with  their  bostnity  to  the  LXX  itseli;  whicli  hienaw* 
with  tbe  growing  hatred  of  all  Sredilitetain*.  W* 
added  books  they  regarded  a*  UM  txtrwui,  VVjni 
OnSD,  an  ambrgoous  expreiaion,  used  by  Akis*  •• 
signify  beretical  writings,  but  applied  subseqeesHy  ■ 
the  bonks  of  Sirach  (see  Homxesa,  <*•■  !»"■>  "* 
*o,;  Htn/cld,  L  f.  99;  Kurl,  d.  Apoktypbmmtt 
I}2}. 
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The  N.  T.  assomes  the  threefold  diviiion  of  the 
O.  T.  M  in  Luke  24 :  44,  where  ^oxiui  i«  pot,  hj 
synechdoche,  for  the  division  at  whose  head  it 
atsnds,  or  is  selected  as  specially  testifying  of 
Christ    The  limits  of  the  0.  T.  canon  are  stated 
In  Matth.  23 :  35,  Luke  11:51.    In  the  N.  T.  we 
find  all  the  books  of  the  1st  and  2nd  division 
(some  minor  Prophets  excepted)  cited,  and  of 
the  3d,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Daniel  frequently; 
there  are  at  least  allusions  to  passages  in  most  of 
the  rest,  but  never  of  Eira,  Nehemiah,  Eccles., 
»nd  Esther ;  nt  least  the  reference  to  Eccles.  5 : 
15  in  1  Tim.  6:7,  and  to  Esther  9 :  22,  in  Rev. 
11 ;  10,  is  very  vague.    This  preference  is  not  to 
be  thought   accidental.     The    Apocrypha    are 
never  qnoted,  which  is  the  more  sienmcant,  as 
the  N.  T.  writers  often  use  the  LXX.    On  the 
eoBtrary,  Enoch  is  quoted  in  Jnde  14,  which, 
however,  led  many_  to  reject  that  epistle.    In  >. 
9,  an  aseetuio  MotU  is  also  mentioned  (Orig.  d« 
prine.  III.,  2)  though  not  as  a  Quotation  from 
the  O.  T.     The  interpretation  or  all  the  other 
passages,  irapposed  to  be  qnoted  from  books  not 
fn  the  O.  T.  canon  (James  4 : 5.  6  ;  1  Cor.  2:9; 
John  7 :  28)  is  doubtful ;  Eph.  5 :  14  is  probably 
taken  from  a  hymn.     These  passages,  tnerfffore, 
wove  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Apocrypha  (Blbek, 
Stud.  n.  Krit.,  1853,  11.,  328,  *c).-  Hebr.  11 : 
85,  Ik.  seems  to  allude  to  2  Mace.  6,  and  there 
•eem  to  be  other  allusions  to  Wisdom,  Sirach, 
isi}.,  (Stkr,  Beitr.   cur  bibl.   Theol.  1828;  d. 
Apocrypben.  &e.,  1853;  comp.  Kbesl,  d.  Apokr.- 
frage,  te.,  1855).    In  reference  to  this  point,  it 
■hould  be  remembered  that  the  expressions  in 
both  cases  are  derived  from  the  common  treasury 
of  Jewish  literature  (Nitzsch,  Deutsche  Ztschr. 
"1850.  p.  371).     But  even  Stier  admits  that  they 
•re  mere  allusions.    Wherever  the  N.  T.  con- 
nects with  the  0.  T.,  there  can  be  no  doubl^ 
<Matth.   11:13,   14;    Luke    1:17,   *o.).— In 
the   Apostolic  fathers,  there  are  allusions  to 
Tobit,  Judith  (Clem.  I.,  ad  Cor.  e.  55),  Sirach, 
and  Wisdom.    That  Wisd.  2:12  is  quoted  in 
the  ep.  of  Barnabas,  o.  6.  with :  %l-^  i  xpo^^i;; 
U  hardly  correct;  Is.  3:9,  10  (LXX),  is  no 
donbt  meant.     From  this  we  can  judge  of  the 
•aaertion  of  Romish  theologians,  that  the  Apos- 
tles gave  a  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  to  the 
ohurobes  established  by  them.    Neither  is  Ji»- 
tin  M.  a  witness  in  their  favor ;  for  from  Apol. 
I.,  e.  46,  we  can  only  infer  that  he  nsed  the 
Alexandrian  additions  to  Daniel.      He    cites 
«linoat  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  but 
never  quotes  one  of  the  Apocrypha.  —  Concern- 
tog  the  canon  of  the  Pesohito,  see  Wlvemick, 
i.  e.  I.,  a.  408.  —The  canonical  books  of  the 
O.  T.  must,  however,  have  been  early  mingled 
with  the  Apocrypha  of  the  LXX.  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  in  proportion  as  the  Qreek 
Christians  separated  themselves  f^om  the  stricter 
■Jvm,  and  thus  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,   and    depended    upon    the    LXX 
(Crtdner,  Beitrdge,  11,,  319).      Ireveds,  adv. 
Juer.,  5,  35,  cites  Baruch  as  a  writing  of  Jere- 
Aiah  (and  even  4, 20,  the  shepherd  of  Hermas  as 
ypafij).    In  CUm.  Al.  Rgdag.,  2,  3,  a  passage  is 
quoted  from  Barueh  with  fi  ^tn  nm>  xtyti  ypofnj ; 
in  BIrom.  4,  16,  Wisdom  is  oalled  ij  9«u»  ao^ui, 
fte.    That  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
Canon  existed  in  the  ohuroh  as  early  as  the  2d 


cent.,  is  proven  by  B.  Mdito,  of  Sardes,  wht 
fbund  it  necessary  to  visit  Palestine  for  infoi^ 
mation  in  regard  to  it.  And  in  a  letter  te 
Onesimus  (EnsEB.  H.  E.,  4,  26),  he  decided  ia 
favor  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  In  his  list  Nehe> 
roiah  and  Esther  are  wanting;  the  formed 
because  reckoned  with  Ezra ;  the  latter  doub^ 
less  because  the  authorities  he  consulted' did  not 
count  it  canonical  (even  Oregory  N.  omits  i^ 
and  Athanasius  reckons  it  with  the  anagino»- 
komena).  But  other  Church  Fathers  were  not 
governed  by  the  Hebrew  canon.  Thus,  Ter- 
tullian,  rf«  cultufim.  I.,  8,  appeals  to  the  book 
of  Enoch,  and,  exhort,  cast.  e.  2,  and  adv.  Va- 
lentin., to  Wisdom  as  canonical.  And  Origen, 
who  knew  the  Hebrew  canon  (Euieh.  H,  E.,  0, 
25),  refuses  to  be  limited  by  it  (ep.  ad  Afr.,  o. 
13 ;  see  Redepesnivo's  Origenes,  I,,  237,  Ac.y. 
He  quotes  the  Maccabees  (de  prine.  II.,  5),  «T- 
pressly  as  ex  acripttirarum  auetoriiaie,  4c.  And 
yet  Origen  strictly  rejected  all  books  not  recog}> 
nised  by  the  Church  down  to  his  time,  as  those 
then  styled  Apocrt/pha,  i.  e.,  books  containing 
mysteries,  or  secretly  handed  down  (as  Enoch, 
atcensio  Jeaajce,  Ac).  See  /Voi.  in  cant.  opp.  ed. 
Lomm.  XIV..  325 ;  comp.  Comm.  in  Matth.  ser,, 
ed.  Lomm.  IV.). — This  is  the  proper  place  to  re- 
mark upon  the  use  of  the  terms  Canonical  and 
Apocryphalin  the  early  Church.  Karum,  in  classie 
Greek,  signifies  a  straight  staff,  and,  by  emph»- 
sizing  straight,  the  measure,  norm,  rule  (DissBir 
on  Demosth.  de  ear.,  {296).  Thus  the  deter- 
mining rules  in  mathematics,  grammar,  as- 
tronomy, and  chronology,  are  called  xamvttf 
The  Alexandrian  grammarians  called  the  stan- 
dard  Greek  poets,  historians,  ftc.,  aanCw.  Ao> 
cording  to  Qttintil.  inst.  X.,  1,  54,  cotemporariei 
were  not  admitted,  in  ordinem  a  grammatieit 
datum  (see  Ravkb,  de  vita  Aristoph.,  p.  CVII.^ 
in  Bernh.  Thiersch's  Ausg.  v.  Aristoph.  Plntns). 
—  That  this  usics  loq.  was  applied  to  the  Cbrit> 
tian  Scriptures,  though  probable,  cannot  be 
shown.  The  term,  in  the  Church,  rather  desigr 
nated  Christian  truth  as  the  rule  of  life  (GaL 
6:16;  Phil.  3 :  16 ;  Clem.  R.,  I.,  ep.  ad  Cor,  o.  1, 
7, 41).  Subsequently,  orthodoxy,  as  maintained 
against  heresies  by  the  Catholic  Church,  wap 
called  i  xmiui)  t^t  ixfjittia!,  or  3  xofuc  o  Ix^vir 
attixif,  or  i  xavuv,  regula  veritatis,  otjidei  (sea 
RiiU  of  faith).  As  the  0.  and  N.  T.  ^riptures, 
taken  together,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostiov 
( Clem.  A.,  Strom.,  6, 15),  were  considered  thu 
basis  of  the  xw.  ixMjfi,  they  were  yfo/tai  xamvof, 
or  {Athanas.,  ep.fest.,  ed.  Ben.  I.,  961),  xovom- 
lipuva  xwi  xapaSo^irta,  Hi«ftt)d4rta  *t  "^aa,  tly» 
fii&Kia..  The  term  is  not,  however,  to  be  found 
in  earlier  vrritings ;  for  though  Rufinus  trans- 
lated expressions  in  Origen,  conontets  teript., 
eantmitati  libri,  liber  regiilaris,  Origen  uses 
hSta^xot,  or  w  if  iux^rix*!  3<,'3x«  (Redepenningf, 
I.  c.  239).  This  proves  the  ejror  of  the  view 
started  mainly  by  Sender,  freie  Untersuch.  d> 
Kan.  I„  11,  u.  im  Vorw.  i.  2.  Tb.),  that  kuxW 
originally  signified  the  index  of  the  booics  read 
in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  and 
that,  therefore,  canonical  =  appointed  to  be 
publicly  read.  — Apoeryphd  was  an  ambiguoos 
expreBsion  (see  Oieseler,  Stod.  u.  Krit,  1829,  p^ 
141),  which  seems  originally  to  bare  designated 
writings  Mcret  as  to  Uteir  eotttenti  tad  origin. 
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tkovgh  vbioh  of  these  wu  the  first  mark  can- 
not be  determined.  To  these  was  added  a  third 
Aharacteristio,  designating  their  contrast  to  the 
4ii>l^ocuvima,  publiecB  teriptura.  The  term 
Blight  be  nsed  in  a  good  sense  of  boolcs  which, 
M  treasures  of  a  higher,  secret  wisdom,  should 
be  guarded  against  profanity  by  vulgar  use 
(see  ab.  4  Eira  14 :  45-47 ;  Orig.  comm.  in 
Matth.  27:9;  {Lomm.  V.  29),  and  on  1  Cor. 
2:9).  But  writings  with  fictitious  names  also 
belong  to  those  of  secret  origin,  of  which  there 
vere  many  in  the  Alezaodrian  literature,  and 
among  the  writings  of  heretics.  But  as  the 
term  Apocrypha  was  used  of  secret  writings  of 
the  Gnostics,  a  bad  secondary  sense  was  at- 
tached to  it ;  Apocryphal  was  equiralent  to  fic- 
titious, departing  from  ecclesiastical,  biblical 
truth  (Clem.  A.,  Strom.,  3,  4;  Tiktdll.  de 
anima,  c.  2 ;  Oaia.  prol.  in  eani.).  Every  state- 
ment, therefore,  found  in  an  Apocr.  boolE,  may 
be  doubted  (Ohio.  Comm.  in  Matih.).  It  is 
especially  characteristic  of  Apocr.  books,  to 
assume  titles  designed  to  produce  a  strong  im- 

?res8ion  of  their  canonicity  (Athan.  ep.  fest., 
61).  But  Origen  acknowledges  that  not  all 
•uoh  books  should  be  rejected  as  Apocryphal 
(in  XoUth.,  Lomm.  IV.,  239),  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  may  be  unable  to  distinguish  nemo 
tUi  debet  ad  confirmationem  dogmatum  librie, 
^i  3uni  extra  canonixatas  scripturas.  —  In  this 

Srimitive  sense  the  additional  books  found  in 
le  LXX.  are  never  called  Apocryphal  in  the 
Oriental  Church  ;  they  rather  formed  a  middle 
class,  called  amf/umaxoiuva,  i.  e.,  books  for  pub- 
lic lessons  (Athan.  ep.  fest.;  Orio.  in  Num. 
bom.  27, 1').  — It  has  been  attempted  to  show 
that  the  Council  of  Nice  was  occupied  with  the 
canon  of  Scriptures.'  Bat  the  proofs  are  in- 
adeaoate  (see  Hodt.  647 ;  K«it,  699).  The  re- 
mark of  Cyril  of  Jer.  in  the  4th  Catech.,  is 
worthy  of  note,  xai  fu»  fujH*  turn  dftoxpyfuv, 
oraytvuffxt.  "O  yap  ta  rtofa  Kaffir  OfUiXoyoi/uva  /aj 
liiuf,  tC  itfpi  fa  ait^viaXtMiuiHi,  taXatitufiii  iMtr^v  ; 
the  Apostles,  also,  and  early  bishops  held  only 
to  these  22  books  (Baruoh  being  included  in 
Jeremiah).  In  reference  to  those  anaginosko- 
mena,  Cyril  is  silent,  whence  it  is  probable  he 
reckoned  them  with  the  Apocrypha ;  although 
(Toutt£i,  distert.  III.,  c.  13)  be  once  quotes 
vTisdom  as  a  book  of  Solomon,  and  uses  several 
passages  from  Sirach.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  anaginoskomena  were  not  regarded  in 
Jerusalem  aa  they  were  in  Alexandria.  The 
60th  Can.  of  Laodioea  (343-381)  agrees  with 
Cvril  (BicKBLL,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1830,  591; 
SUfble,  Conciliengesoh.  Bd.  I.,  750).    As  that 


,  '  JEtt  aliqmbiu  ttiam  in  vtrbo  Dti  eibm  laetit; 
optrtior  Kitieet  timpUeiorqM  doetrina,  nt  d«  moralibu* 
MM  tolet,  qua  praheri  eoMimnt  ii'>,  qui  inilia  hnbeut  in 
'divinit  Mtudiig  et  prima  eruditiontt  rationnbili*  eUmenta 
luteipinat.  Hit  ergo  emu  reeitatvr  talit  aliqua  divi- 
nomm  volnmintim  hetio,  in  qua  non  tidtatur  aliquid  ob- 
MMrwm,  libenter  aeeipimtt :  verbi  eatua,  Mt  ttt  libefliit 
HitTBR  aut  Jddith,  vel  ttiam  ToBIA,  out  mandata 
Sapitntia.  Si  vtro  Itgatur  ei  libtr  Ltvitiei,  offtnditur 
contiH¥o  aiiimut,  tte. 

.  *  HnaoK.  praf.  in  Judith,  saya,  quia  hunt  libnim 
tfnodut  Kicitna  in  numtm  toMetarum  tcriptitrarum  le~ 
yi<ur  eompataue.  But  Jerome  might  gay  thin,  if  hs 
taarely  poaMMod  iafbrmation  thtt  aaid  book  had  been 
Jitid  as  wmaniesl  by  the  Nleena  fjatlms. 


canon  names  only  the  books  of  the  Hebce* 
canon,  as  oa>  itl  ^tfHtJui,  avayuusxcs^  trfi  nap 
raiat  Sto^xiff  (excluding  Barucb,  which  is  alio 
wanting  in  the  old  Latin  translation  of  the  Coan- 
cil  canon),  the  middle  class  of  AthsDasios  it 
excluded  from  the  public  lessons,  even  if  in  can. 
59,  under  forbidden  iuaumustok  0t3xu>,  other 
kinds  of  books  were  meant.  ESpMutnitu  («e« 
above),  says  {her.  8),  Sirach  and  Wisdom  wen 
disputed  [i*  d^i^txixi'v)  books  among  the  Jews; 
he  calls  them  useful,  but  not  a  part  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (de  mens.,  &o.,  ed.  Pet.  11.,  162);  tna 
yet,  adv.  hcer.  III.,  p.  76  (I.,  941),  he  cites  boft, 
after  the  N.  T.  Scriptures,  as  >>«  yfofai.  Tli« 
classification  of  Atbanasins  is  also  found  in  tb« 
list  ascribed  to  Nicephorus,  Patr.  of  Constanti- 
nople, (t  828),  only  that  the  middle  class  ii 
styled  antHegomena  ( Credner,  znr  Geecb.  d.  Ka- 
nons,  117).  The  Synopsi*  script,  saer.,  eo^ 
responds  with  the  list  of  Nicephoms ;  hot  tO 
modern  writers  deny  that  Athanasias  ia  th« 
author  of  that  work  (see  Credner,  I.  e.,  127). 
The  wavering  of  the  Greek  C.  as  to  the  limits 
of  the  0.  T.  Canon,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  85th  Apost  canon  (in  the  form  given  Aeu 
by  the  Trullan  Synod  of  692),  reckons  tba  3 
Maccabees  (in  some  MSS.  Judith  also),  vitli 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  oanon,  as  0tfl^  «■ 
ISaofua  xai  ayta  of  the  0.  T.,  and  designates 
Wisdom  as  a  book  for  yontb.  The  distioetiM 
between  canonical  books  and  anaginoskomena, 
must  have  been  little  understood  by  the  laitj. 

In  the  Western  Church,  RuriNVS  (ojiol.  is 
symb.  apost.,  2C),  approached  nearest  to  Atht- 
nasius'  view  of  the  matter.  The  books  of  tht 
Ueb.  can.  are  the  inspired  Scriptures,  inoludel 
in  the  oanon  by  the  fathers,  ex  quibttsjidei  m*-' 
tree  asserliones  constare  voluerwti.  Besides 
these  there  are  others,  non  eanon.,  sed  Eocii- 
siASTici,  a  mcfjoribus  appeliati  sunt,  viz.,  Wis- 
dom, Sirach,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  Maccabeei, 
qute  omnia  legi  quidem  in  eedesiis  vduentiU; 
non  tamen  pro/erri  ad  auetoritatem  ex  hiifdei 
confirmandum.  Ceteras  vera  Scripturas  apocrf- 
phas  nominarunt,  quasin  ecclesiis  UginoUenmt. 
Two  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  Ubri  ec- 
clesiastiei  now  obtained  in  the  West.  Jerom*, 
by  placing  that  middle  class  among  the  A^ 
crypha,  enlarged  the  import  of  that  term.  H« 
held  that  the  canonioity  of  the  0.  T.  Scriptun* 
mast  be  determined  by  their  Hebrew,  that  of 
the  N.  T.  by  their  Greek  oriein  (ep.  71,  ad 
Lucin.  i  5) ;  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  r^ 
ferred  only  to  the  Htbrea  (prcef.  in  PtnlV-' 
oomp.  Ritjin.  2,  34).  All,  therefore,  found  ii 
the  0.  T.,  except  those  translated  from  the  He- 
brew, inter  apocr.  esse  ponendum  [prol.  ffoL), 
Of  these  Apocr.  he  sometimes  speaks  very  di» 

faragingly  (prcef.  in  Esr. ,-  e.  Rufin,  2,  33 ;  ^ 
07,  ad  lactam.  {12,*  but  comp.  piwf.  in  lib»j 
Salom.*).— On  the  other  hand,  Augustine  deemsd 


'  Oavtat  omnia  apocrj/pha,  £t  H  qmauh  «  *•• 
dogmainm  verilattm,  td  ad  tlgnomm  rirttrt*tian  Ugtrt 
voltttrit,  teiat  non  torum  ette,  quorum  litult*  pnttotan* 
tnr .-  multaqut  kit  admixta  vitiota,  tt  gnndii  fte  fr»- 
dentia  anmm  in  Into  qnarert.  , 

'  There  he  aaya  of  Wisdom  and  SIraeh,  iiettM>» 
et  Tobia  et  Mnehab.  Itbr.  LKOIT  quidem  efeletia,ted  e» 
inter  canon.  ecripU  non  rtcipit :  tie  tt  kme  duo  totnmn* 

LKQAT   AD   JCDIFICAnOSBM  PLSBIS,  noil  ad  «««*«(««• 

teelttiatieoriim  dogmatum  confirmandum. 
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tiia  book*  of  that  middle  cIms  worthr  of  being 
nnked  with  the  eanonieal  writings.    He  reckons 
(dt  doetr.  ehr.,  2,  8)  44  books  in  the  0.  T.  oanon, 
inelnding  Tobit,  Judith,  the  2  Mnccnb.,  Wisdom, 
•nd  Sirnch  (comp.  de  civ.  D.  17,  20).    His  re- 
▼erenoe  for  the  LXX.  may  have  infloenced  him, 
bnt  he  bases  his  opinion  chieS;  on  the  practice 
of  tiie  Latin- Afr jean  Chareh  (see  e.  Fattst.  33, 9 ; 
13,  5 ;  11,  2;  de  eiv.  D.  15,  23 ;  18,  38).    He 
also  recognised  a  difference  of  rank  among  the 
eanon.  bM>k8  (de  doetr.  chr.,  2,  8.    See  Kiekl, 
d.  Apoer.  d.  A.  T.,  132,  Ac.).    It  may  be  said, 
howeTer,  that  altogether  Angnstine  is  not  very 
elesT  npon  the  sabject — Through  Augustine  s 
influence,   the  Councils  of  Hippo  (393),   and 
Carthage  (397),  fixed  the  canon  of  the  0.  T. 
aoenrding  to  the  list  in  de  doetr.  ehr.,  2,  8; 
ISk/ele,  Conc.-gescb.  II.,  55),  and  in  the  fnllow- 
ug  order:  Pent.,  Josh.,  Judgefi,  Rath,  4  Kings, 
2  Chron.,  Job,  Ps.,  5  books  of  Solomon,  12  min. 
Prophets,    Isaiah,    Jer.,   Daniel,   Exek.,   Tob., 
Jud..  Esther,  2  Esra,  2  Maco.     But  before  the 
confirmation  of  this  list,  the  trasmarine  Church 
was  to  be  consulted — a  condition  which  betrays 
%  sense  of  uncertainty  in  the  Council  in  regard 
to  Uie  matter.     The  Romish  cbair  approved  the 
list  (bnt  see   Credner,  L  e.  148,   &o.).    Still 
Jerome's  and  Augnstine's  opinions  exercised 
panjlel  authority  (Host,  de  bibl.  text.  653,  &c.). 
Ocutiodortu,  who  has  brought  both  together  in 
Ilia  4e  initit.  div.  litt.  c.  12-14,  thinks  they  differ 
iritboot  b«ng  contradictory.      Even   Gregory 
M.  (in  Job.  expos,  mor.  19,  13,  ed.  Froben.  I., 
662),  in  quoting  from  1  Maco.  thinks  an  apology 
BMCssary;    turn  inordinate  agimus,  si  ex  his 
libri*  non  eanon.,  sed  iamen  ad  e^ifieationem 
eeeL,  editi*  testimonium  proferamus.    He  cites 
lebit,  hom.  IX.  in  Ezeeh.,  thus :  jier  miendam 
tapie»tem  dieilttr.    Yet  he  often  cites  Wisdom 
M>d  Siraoh.    For  a  list  of  the  advocates  of 
Jerome's  view  during  the  middle  aees,  see  Keerl, 
I  e.  140,  Ac.  (nee  Art.  Hugo  81.  Victor).     Even 
in  the  16th  cent..  Romish  Cardinals  (^menes, 
Caffetan),  earnestly  contended  for  Jerome's  view. 
•-On  the  side  of  Protestanism,  Carlstadt  was 
the  first  who  brought  forward  the  two  opinions 
of  Angnstine  and  Jerome.'taking  part  with  the 
latter  (de  eon.  script,  lihellus,  1S2Q ;  the  occasion 
of  this  work  was  Lnther's  rejection  of  James. 
8m  J&ger't  Carlstadt,  1856,  p.  112,  &o.).    It 
appears  from  Csrlstadt's  book  that  prevailing 
opinion    then  favored  Jerome's  view.      It  is 
worthy  of  notice  (Jdger,  115),  that  in  the  con- 
troversy between  Eck  and  Luther,  the  argu- 
■tonts  in  favor  of  purgatory  drawn  from  the 
Apocrypha  were  rejected  without  inciting  Eck 
to  any  very  earnest  defence  of  the  Apoor.  as  cn- 
Bonieal.  —  Of  the  Apocr.,  Luther  first  transl. 
Manasneh's  prayer,  appendine  it  to  his  work  on 
Confession,  1519  (Erl.  Ausg.  d.  deutsoh.  W.,  Bd. 
21.  p.  252).    He  left  v.  8  unchanged  I    After 
1529  he  published  successively  the  several  other 
Apocr.  books  with  prefaces.     The  Zurich  and 
Stratuburg  ed.  of  the  Bible  of  1529  published 
the  Apncr.  in  Leo.  Juda's  transl.  as  "  the  books 
not  reckoned  by  the  ancienta  among  the  Bibli- 
ea]  writings,  and  not  foand  among  the  He- 
brnws"  (^nzer,  Geech.  d.  dentsch.  Bibeliibers. 
Lnther's,  264, 290,  Ac.).    The  first  complete  ed. 
of  the  B.  pabl.  by  Lather  (1534),  says:  "Apo- 


krypha,  das  sind  Biicher,  so  nicht  d.  h.  Schrift 
gleich  gehalten,  n.  doch  ntitzlich  n.  gut  m 
lesen  sind."  Ezra  3d  and  4th  he  would  not 
translate  (see  pref.  to  Baruch)  "because  thejt 
contain  nothing  better  than  may  be  found  la 
Esop,  or  even  less  useful  books ''  (I.  e.  Bd.  63, 
104).  Of  the  value  of  those  he  translated  ho 
held  different  opinions,  commending  what 
seemed  good,  condemning  the  rest  (Bd.  63,  91; 
Bd.  62,  130,  Ac.).— In  the  Lutheran  Confessions 
nothing  is  determined  touching  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  Bnt  as  the  Form  of  Conoord  (R.  p. 
570,  Ac. ;  632,  Ac.),  declares  that  the  Prophet, 
and  Apostol.  Scriptures  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  con- 
stitute the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  that  no  other 
writings  shall  have  equal  authority,  the  doo- 
trinal  use  of  the  O.  T.  Apocr.  is  excluded.  A 
few  passages  are  indeed  quoted  from  them 
(Apol.  a.  cf.  R.,  p.  117,  224),  but  only  beoauso 
used  by  opponents ;  though  there  is  no  explicit 
rejection  of  those  passages  as  Apocr.  —  In  view 
of  this,  the  Luth.  C.  was  compelled  to  assumo 
two  classes  of  Apoer.  Thus,  Chemnitz  (exam.' 
COM.  Tridf,  Frankf  fol.  of  1609,  p.  54),  distin- 
guishes those  books  which  may,  non  propiie, 
be  called  canon.,  because  lacking  doctrinal  an- 
thority,  from  the  ffenus  scriptorum,  qua  adult*- 
rina  el  falsa  sunt'.  —  With  this  view  of  tho 
Apocr.,  the  older  Reformed  symbols,  contain- 
ing any  thing  on  the  subject,  fully  harmonize 
(see  Oalliean,  Art.  4;  Belgic,  Art.  6;  Anglican, 
Art.  6 ;  comp.  Pridbaox,  opp.  fheol.  ed.  TVrfc., 
1672,  539).  In  the  Rook  of  Com.  Prayer,  th» 
lessons  for  Sept.  28— Nov.  23,  are  taken  from 
the  Apoor.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the 
Apocr.  were  soon  regarded  with  less  favor  in  tho' 
Reformed  than  in  the  Lutheran  C.  (Prideavx, 
538).  The  Declaration  of  7%or»  (erf.  Niem.," 
671),  allows  their  being  read  ad  eedijicat.  eeeles.,' 
but  condemns  the  reckoning  of  them  with  the' 
canon.  At  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  question 
arose  whether  the  Apocr.  should  not  be  wholly 
separated  from  the  Bible.  It  was  decided  at 
the  10th  sees.,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  excluded  the  Apocr.  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  to  avoid  offence,  the  Synod  would  not 
decide  without  the  consent  of  the  other  Ref. 
Churches.  It  was  ordered,  however,  that  tho- 
Apocr.  should  be  printed  in  smaller  type,  with 
a  distinct  title,  preface,  Ac.  The  Westminster 
AssenMy  (conf.  Ch.  I.,  3),  merely  declared  that 
the  Apoor.  were  to  be  regarded  and  used  as  tho 
writings  of  other  men.  Thenceforth,  the  An- 
glican C.  excepted  — it  may  be  regarded  as  tho 
Reformed  doctrine,  that  it  was  neither  neces- 
sary, profitable,  nor  advisable  to  use  the  Apoor. 
in  public  lessons.  This  decision  may  have  been 
formed  primarily  in  opposition  to  the  Romish  0. 

'  The  former  were  al*o,  aeeording  to  Auguntine't  de- 
finitioo,  called  Apoor.,  pnpterta  jiiorf  non  •ri»i»  etrtis 
tetHfioalionihm  atiuli'til,  an  ttnnt  a  propketit  oel  apotm 
toUt  tife  editi  Mtve  eomprobati.  Subjequently.  the  dif. 
ference  woa  ezpresied  thus:  libriaporr.  tuiit;  1)  jni  m 
CODIOB  finVrm,«il  Hoa  {h  CAKOXB  biblinex'lnnt.  tirqut 
immtdiato  Dei  afflatu  teripti  •mi*;  2)  yiii  etmHuent 
fttbulaa,  erroree  ae  mendaein  ae  proinde  uott  emit  iu  *o- 
eleeia  hgendi  (Hollstias);  or,  priorie  generie  lib-i  rfi*. 
eiintur  apoer.,  giti  lunt  ABSCO.tniTi,  t.  e.,  origim'e  aft. 
eeonditm  et  oeoultm  ;  poeltrinrie  geiierie  libri  dienntwr 
apoer.  emeu  to,  qmd  eiiU  absooiidbxdi  nea  in  eeeletim 
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The  Council  of  Trent  had  reoognised  the  ea- 
nonicUy  of  the  Apocr.  {see  Deer,  et  Can.  Cone. 
Trid.,  8.  4).  Among  the  authorities  cited  in 
support  of  this  decree  vre  find,  strangely 
enough,  the  59th  (60th)  can.  of  Laodioea.  Be- 
cause that  canon  does  not  expressly  name  the 
older  anaginoskomena  among  the  rejected 
Apocr.,  it  18  made  a  witness  for  the  canonioity 
of  the  later.  More  recentRomish  theologians  take 
the  decree  of  Trent  in  a  stricter  or  looser  sense. 
The  former  class  is  represented  by  Bcllakmin 

ide  verba  Dei,  I.,  4),  who  oontends  that  the 
Lpocr.  are  infallibilis  veriiatie,  since  the  church 
has  settled  all  disputes  concerning  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dtr  Pin  (dieaerl.  prelim,  tur  la 
hibU,  I.),  Laht  (app.  bibl.  ed.  1723,  II.,  5),  and, 
more  recently,  Jahn  (Einl.  in's  A.  ,T.  I.,  141, 
&o.),  have  so  explained  the  decree  of  Trent, 
that  proto.  and  <2«u<ero-canonical,  also  designate 
ft  difference  of  authority,  since  it  is  said  of  the 
Iwoka  enumerated  as  sacred  and  canon. :  fbovt 
tin  eccl.  Caihol.  Ugi  eonmeneruni.  But  this  ex- 
planation agrees  neither  with  the  obvioosly  in- 
tentional mixing  up  of  all  the  book^  nor  with 
the  closing  sentence  of  the  decree. 

Upon  the  Oreek  C,  also,  the  Protestant  de- 
termination of  the  O.  T.  Canon  has  exerted  a 
Beactionary  influence.  Even  Metroph.  Criio- 
pulos,  in  his  confession  (1625),  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  Oreek  C,  that  Tobit, 
Judith,  &c.,  because  containing  Koxxa  if^xa 
ftXttOfov  irtahov  alto,  should  not  be  rejected,  but 
that,  as  the  Church  had  never  considered  them 
canonical  or  authentic,  they  oould  not  be  cited 
in  proof  of  doctrines  (see  append,  libr.  sumboHe. 
eccL  orient,  ed.  Weissenborn,  106,  &c.).  But 
when  Cyr.  Lncaris  in  his  Conf.  (libri  aymb.  ecel. 
or.  ed.  Kimmd,  p.  42),  pronounced  all  the  books 
of  the  0.  T.  apocr.,  excepting  the  twenty-two 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  Conf.  of  Mogilas 
was  allowed  to  pass  in  silence,  this  Protestant 
beresy  was  only  the  more  fiercely  assailed  in 
the  Conf.  of  Dosiiheus  (p.  467,  ed.  Kimmd), 
which  became  predominant  in  the  Greek  C.  The 
official  ed.  of  the  ^w  yfo^tf,  of  Moscow,  1821, 
contains  all  the  Apocr.,  even  3d  and  4th  Ezra. 
(In  reference  to  their  omission  by  the  Bible 
Society,  see  that  Art.)  In  1850,  a  violent  con- 
troversy concerning  the  Apocr.  arose  in  Oer- 
many,  the  signal  of  which  was  given  by  the 

Sriie  offered  by  the  Ex.  Com.  of  the  Soo.  of 
taden.  On  the  side  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Apocr.,  besides  the  popular  tracts  of  J.  Sekitter, 
Kluge,  Ac.,  more  thorough  works  were  written 
by  Keerl,  above  cited,  and  WUd:  Ei  ist  ein 
Bann  nnter  dir,  Israel,  &«.,  1854.  On  the  other 
side.  Slier  (d.  Apokr.  1853) ;  Hengetenberg,  Er. 
E.-Ztng.  1853,  N*.  54,  &c.,  1854,  Nr.  29,  ko. ; 
Bleek  (Stud.  u.  Krjt.),  merit  special  mention. 
Solid  arguments  were  advanced  on  both  sides, 
but  as  we  have  read  those  arguments  sine  ira  et 
ttudio,  we  may  say  that  the  preponderance 
seems  to  be  with  the  opponents  of  the  Apo- 
crypha. Ecclesiastical  approval  and  usage  is 
indeed  a  weighty  consideration.  As  certainly 
as  Scriptures,  which  ecclesiastical  usage  has 
excluded  from  the  Bibl.  oodex,  should  remain 
excluded  (Keerl,  I.  e.  292,  &a.),  so  also  should 
we  be  slow  to  reject  such  as  have  long  custom 
in  their  favor.    But  if  the  usage  hu  been  proven 


wrong,  a  thousand  years'  eontinuane*  of  ii 
would  not  make  it  right  But  the  cbaijiM 
preferred  against  the  Apocrypha  have  not  beta 
satisfactorily  answered.  It  is  true,  the  oppo. 
nents  have  drawn  the  line  of  demareatioa  be- 
tween canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  men 
sharply  than  was  primitiTely  done,  either  by 
Jews  or  Christians,  or  even  by.  the  Fathen  of 
our  own  Cbarches ;  they  have  also  failed  to  r»< 
cognise  the  close  relationship  between  the  better 
Apocr.  books  and  the  bagiographa.  Still,  tht 
distinction  between  canonical  and  noiHtr 
nonical  remains,  and  cannot  be  obliterated  (u 
Bleek  has  attempted  to  do).  In  spite  of  Baj- 
itenberg'i  thunder,  it  is  incontrovertible,  tkit 
even  the  best  Apocr.  have  much  heteregencoia 
matter  mixed  up  with  the  good  elements  tbey 
contain,  and  also  much  that  conflicts  with  the 
spirit  of  the  0.  T.  To  any  one  who  has  ta  un- 
prejudiced eye  for  the  organic  oonnectioii  of 
both  Testaments,  it  must  be  inconceivable  tlui 
Christ  and  his  apostles  could  have  refeired  ii 
the  same  manner  to  the  Apoer.  as  they  did  M 
the  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T.  This  qg» 
tion,  moreover,  is  not  merely  a  dispute  of  tlii 
schools.  It  involves  practical  points  of  jreil 
moment  Whatever  value  may  have  ws 
shown,  in  the  oonrse  of  the  controversy,  t« 
attach  to  the  Apocr.  ( Wild,  I.  e.  29),  so  nHnj 
l^ross  abases,  which  thej  have  been  mid*  M 
justify,  have  been  brought  out  to  view,  tbit  it 
is  wrong  to  pronounce  this  controversy  s  men 
logomachy  (see  Etoald  im  7.  bibl.  Jafarb.,  209; 
Bergische  Bibelgesellsoh.,  die  Apokryphertfnge, 
Darmst.,  1854 ;  Nilzseh,  deatscbe  Ztscfar.  1850, 
Nr.  47,  4o.).  OlHtls.* 

Canon  of  tlw  K.  T.— The  form  and  type  of 
the  N.  T.  collection  (xatn;  iio^ij),  «s  wdl  U 
its  immediate  point  of  historical  conneotioB,  ut 
to  bo  found  in  the  0.  T.  canon.  The  0.  T.,u 
testifying  of  and  completed  in  Christ,  was  civa 
by  Ood  as  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  Cbrist 
and  bis  apostles  (see  preceding  Art.],  and  of  the 
Christian  Church  (Acts  17  :  11 ;  2  Tim.  3: 16). 
The  lessons  read  from  the  0.  T.  in  the  Sjnr 
gogues  were,  in  all  probability,  retained  diirint 
the  Apostolic  age  (1  Tim.  4:  13).  This  wooM 
readily  lead  to  a  similar  use  of  the  N.  T.  l«i*oi>i 
and  to  the  formation  of  a  N.  T.  canon.  l«t « 
see  whether  we  can  find  any  traces  of  this  « 
the  N.T.  itself.  — In  Col.  4:16.  Paul  dirfcH 
that  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  be  also  read  u 
the  Church  of  Laodioea,  and  the  oonvers*. 
Other  adjacent  congregations  seem  to  bsrt 
made  similar  exchanges,  especially  after  oopiM 
of  the  originals  were  multipled  (PoLTCAtr,  ep. 
ad  Pkilipp.  0. 13 ;  EinwBics,  H.  B.  HI.  36,  «7; 
V.  26).  But  it  cannot  be  shown,  and  t»mt 
improbable,  that  the  ApostoKo  Epistles  WW* 
regularly  read  during  public  worship,  in  tM 
same  manner  as  the  0.  T.  lessons  (Thiert'^t 
Versuch  d.  Herstellung  d.  hist  Standp.  fBr  d. 
Kritik  d.  N.  T.  Schriften,  345).  The  ApostleJ 
assert  the  divine  authority  of  their  doctrine  npon 
their  possession  of  the  lloly  Spirit,  and  prow 
what  they  teach  partly  by  the  0.  T.,  p«rt'y  ■'J 
authentic  traditions  oonceming  Christ  (1  Cor. 
11 :  28 ;  15  :  3-7).  If,  therefore,  occasional  re 
ferenoes  are  made  to  their  own  epistles  (1  Cor. 
6:9;  2Cor.  7:8;  2  These.  2:15,*o.),tl>«y*' 
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mt  metui  to  dMlan  their  writlnirs,  as  «aoh, 
■Mred,  or,  hj  deairinj;  tb«in  to  be  read,  to  have 
Uttm  placed  in  the  same  catef^ry  with  the  0.  T. 
VTitin|(8.  The  idea  of  creatini;  a  ntif  uncred 
Uteratare  could  nerer  have  entered  their  mindn  ; 
tbey  rather  beliereld  their  oallinf;  to  be  to  preach 
tiie  Oofipel  rerealed,  and  to  confirm  disciples 
therein.  Their  epistles,  occasional  as  they 
were,  were  merely  designed  for  a  testimony  to 
the  troth.  It  eoald  still  less  be  their  object  to 
•onstitute  their  writings  an  oriftinal  sonree  of 
muthority,  as  it  was  more  essential  for  them  to 
tegard,  and  have  others  regard,  the  0.  T.  as 
■nob,  that  the  Gospel  mi|;ht  be  recot^ised  as 
the  fiiJfilmenl  of  the  0.  T.  That  their  eschato- 
feciesl  views,  also,  wonid  exclade  the  thoD^ht 
•f  formiog  a  new  sacred  literature  for  the  church, 
need  hardly  be  nained.  The  orij^in  of  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  N.  T.,  especially,  cannot  be 
Teearded  in  any  other  lii;ht  Passages  like 
John  19:35;  20:31,  indeed,  show  that  the 
Xranftelists  considered  the  readini;  of  their  Oos- 

Eils  of  fTfsat  importance,  but  how  can  it  thence 
How  "  that  they  were  made  co-ordinate  with 
the  O.  T.  writings  t"  The  confident  assertion 
ttiat  the  synoptic  Gospels  were  in  general  and 
TCgnlar  use  before  John's  was  written,  is  not 
pcoven  by  their  consecutive  arrangement,  any 
more  than  it  can  be  shown  when  this  arrange- 
xaent  was  adopted.  Neither  does  it  prove  any- 
thing "  that  Paul,  and  other  N.  T.  writers,  refer 
to  discourses  of  Christ,  as  reported  in  the  Gos- 
^Is"  (Guericke),  and  the  less  if  we  ascribe  so 
Bsaoh  importance  to  oral  tradition  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Gospels.— But  2  Pet.  3  :  15,  16, 
18  tbooght  to  furnish  reliable  evidence  in  the 
oase,  and  to  "point  clearly  to  a  N.  T.  collection, 
especially  of  Paul's  Epistles."  'Etut,  first  of  all, 
naming  a  writing  of  Paul,  ypa<^,  which  is  hardly 
done  bv  the  Apostolic  fathers,  is  suspicions. 
Apart,  however,  from  all  other  considerations, 
the  passage  by  no  means  so  clearly  pre- 
npposes  that  a  collection  of  all  Paul's  epistles, 
ke.,  existed.  Only  those  epistles  are  referred  to 
in  which  Paul  speaks  of  ihe  last  things;  al- 
though the  reference  of  the  reader  to  those 
epistles,  implies  a  somewhat  general  circulation 
of  them.  What  is  meant  by  xai  tkf  XoMto; 
yfo^i,  is  not  quite  clear,  less  probably  0.  T. 
Scriptures,  more  likely  such  N.  T.,  and  even 
Other  writings,  as^ere  then  used  for  the  edifl- 
eation  of  the  congregation ;  but  that  only  N.  T. 
irritings,  or  a  collection  thereof,  are  meant,  \* 
not  certain.  In  any  case,  however,  even  if 
N.  T.  writings  are  assumed,  we  must  remember 
that  in  t.  15  the  author  asserts  his  equal itr 
with  Paul,  and  therefore  cannot  invest  Paul's 
epistles  with  canonical  dignity ;  for  this,  «a^a 
«^  8a>t?ro»  ao^Uu),  would  be  too  feeble  an  ex- 
pression. But  enough  of  a  passage  which 
rather  needs  support  than  to  be  made  the  prop 
of  an  opinion  for  which  no  hotter  historical 
]troof  is  furnished  by  that  age ;  for  what  Pro- 
nvs,  hiblioth.  cod.  254,  says,  concerning  the 
Apostle  John  having  fixed  the  N.  T.  canon,  rests 

rin  an  evident  misapprehension  of  Ecseb. 
E.,  3,  24 ;  and  Jkroxi,  catalog.  9.  Thiersch 
indeed  thinks,  thoaijh  upon  internal  grounds, 
that  the  natural  aetivity  of  the  early  churches 
Md  their  leader*,  led  to  the  {brmatioa  of  the 


I  original  canon  during  the  first  century,  by  a 
,  simple  unanimous  recognition  of  the  authen- 
1  tieify  of  the  several  books,  not  by  a  Synod  or 
:  formal  law.  Bat  whilst  we  concede  that  the 
I  Apostolic  age  was  productive  and  constitutive, 
as  compared  with  the  more  conservative  period 
which  succeeded,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  canon  was  then  formed,  or  that  it  may 
not  rather  have  been  the  work  of  the  more  con- 
servative period.  This  now,  as  far  as  possible, 
is  to  be  proven.  We  first  turn  to  what  is  said 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apottolie  Fathers  in  re- 
ference to  the  use  of  the  N.  T.  in  the  congre-' 
gations.  The  assertion  that  those  writings 
often  allude  to  a  N.  T.  collection,  and  its  normal 
character,  needs  limitation.  Citations  from 
N.  T.  epistles  mostiv  occur  without  marks  and' 
without  ftie  name  of  the  book  or  the  author,  and 
cannot  always  be  identified  as  Scripture  quota- 
tions. Clemens  Rom.,  ep.  I.,  ad  Cor.  o.  47, 
mentions  Paul's  Ist  ep.  to  the  Cor.  with  the 
words:  vii7¥  typa^t* ;  Polyearp's  ep.  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  alludes  to  Paul's  to  them;  Ignatius  to 
the  Ephesians  (12),  to  Paul's  to  them.  In  other 
cases  we  find,  ordinarily,  only  a  silent  use  of 
the  quotation,  or  an  indefinite  form  of  citation, 
the  most  remarkable  that  of  Polyoarp,  ad  Eph. 
c.  12,  in  which  a  passage  from  Eph.  is  quoted, 
according  to  the  Latin  translation  with:  ttt  his 
seripturis  dictum  est.  But  in  citations  from  the 
0.  T.,  they  use  not  only  ij  ypofn;  xiytt,  ytypajtrot, 
but  Xiyti  th  }<viiua  ayu>v,  6  ttf0^r;ri]i  xiyn.  tJyii  i 
xvpio;,  &o.  It  is  somewhat  different  in  the  case 
of  the  gospels.  When  incidents  or  sayings  of 
Christ  are  quoted,  though  the  particular  gospel 
is  not  named,  they  use  the  expression :  6  xvptof 
%lyth  6  ;tp«Ji'Aj  Uyet  {Pohjearp.  ad  Philip.  2; 
Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  I.,  c.  13,  46 ;  Ignatius  ad 
Ephes.,  14, 19).  Upon  the  apparent  exceptions, 
see  Gieseier,  Ober  d.  Enstehung,  See.,  d.  Evang., 
p.  55.  Gieseler's  inference  that  the  Apost. 
Fathers  in  these  cases  cite  merely  from  oral  tra- 
dition seems  natural.  But  if  even  writtea 
sources  be  assumed,  we  cannot  certainly  affirm 
that  any  particular  passage  is  quoted  from  our 
present  canon ;  or  if  even  that  were  claimed,  the 
existence  of  a  collection,  or  canonical  dignity 
for  it,  cannot  be  assumed.  The  most  that  can 
be  ascertained  is  that  the  collocation  of  0.  T, 
with  N.  T.  passages  under  the  formula:  Xiytn6 
)<ntl»a  wyim  (as  in  Clem.  R.  ad  Cor.  I.,  13 ;  and 
Polyearp.  ad  Philipp.  c).  seems  a  bridge  over 
which  the  idea  of  canonicity  passed  from  the 
0.  T.  to  the  N.  T.  Scriptures.  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  Apost.  Fathers  furnished  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  an  N.  T.  collection. 
Passing  by  the  problematic  expressions  in 
Pbluearp.  ad  Philipp.  3,  12,  13,  we  may  deny, 
without  sophistry,  thtt  Ignatius  {Epp.  ad  Smym. 
0.  5,  0.  7),  refers,  by  fo  Ivaryyiuov  and  i  dko«- 
roxof,  to  any  books,  but  merely  to  the  substance 
of  the  gospel  (oomp.  ad  Philad.  c.  9).  In  ad 
Pkilad.  c.  8 :  ijxavim  ■tivuv  %tyirtvn  or»,  iav  /«^  h 
fotf  (if ;|^o(f  tifo,  h  ty  tiayyiiMf  oi  /tiativo,  the 
reading  ifxit^oif  is  preferable  (Credner,  Nie- 
meyer,  &c.) ;  the  heretics  do  not  believe  in  the 
gospel  if  they  do  not  find  in  ancient  prophecies 
a  primitive  written  proof  of  that  which  the' 
gospel  presupposes  as  an  oral  testimony.  But 
even  if  we  read  dp;tna,  the  passage  proves  more 
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decidedly  tbnt  If^atins  set  no  Tulue  npon  syn- 
craphs,  or  written  gospels,  but  refers  the  doubts 
in  questioQ  to  the  personal  Christ  ( Oieseler,  I.  e. 
163.  164).  Thus  then  we  may  rightly  appre- 
hend the  main  proof  cited  from  Ignatius,  ad 
Philad.  5 :  ttfoa^vyur  "tu  tioffffXUf,  h  gofxi  Xf^ 
<oS  sat  I'm;  aXoatoVM<  h  fCpta^vrtptV  lx*iJiala< 
(comp.  ad  Smyrna.  YIII. :  ad  Magrtet.  c.  VII. ; 
ad  TrM.  VII.).  That  written  doouments,  and 
two  collections,  are  here  intended,  ean  certainly 
not  be  drawn  from  the  passage.  And  yet  the 
collocation  of  itfo^j^du,  ivayytVtov,  and  imoct^tMi, 
may  show  how  the  idea  of  canonicity  gradually 
passed  over  to  the  N.  T.  Scriptares.  For  if  the 
more  ideal  and  internal  conception  of  the  episco- 
pate found  in  Ignatius,  compared  with  the  con- 
crete and  external  delineation  of  it  in  Ireneas,  and 
aobsequent  writers,  seems  to  favor  the  ^nnine- 
ness  of  the  Ignat  epp, ;  we  must  say,  oonrersely, 
that  if  the  Gospel  and  Apost.  epp.  are  placed, 
by  Ignatius,  on  a  parallel  with  the  0.  T.,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  epp.  bearing  his  name  are  spu- 
rious. —  But  we  must  further  observe,  that  no 
trace  is  found  in  the  Apost  fathers  of  the  U*- 
tons  assnraed  to  have  formed  the  primitive 
canon.  The  first  distinct  allusion  to  such  N.  T. 
lessons  is  the  passage  in  Jvstin  Apol.  I. :  to, 
iftoiiytjitoiitiiiara  *u»  attostiOMii  if  fa  avyypafiftata 
*w»  itfo^tit uii>  ayaffiDuxsxttiu  li'-Xf^  iyx'-^ff'-  The 
iKo/iv.  aatoa*.  most  probably  designate  our  canon. 
Gospels.  Bat  77iier»ch  {I.  c,  355),  and  Harnack 
(d.  chr.  Oemeindegottesdienst  im  apostol.  Sao., 
Sieitalt.,  243),  have  said  that  iato/ir.  might  de- 
signate other  writings  as  belonging  to  the  canon 
(which  Justin's  uaus  loq.  forbids) ;  or  that,  per 
aenomin.  apotiori,  it  included  the  other  N.  T. 
Scriptares,  parallels  whereof  are  found  in  Iren, 
Ub.  II.,  ep.  27,  J  2 ;  apost.  ConHU.  II.,  c.  59. 
But,  however  possible  this  might  be,  it  is  for- 
bidden by  the  fact  that  in  other  places  Justin 
means  only  the  Gospel  by  cu(o;u>.  (Moor.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ooUocation  of  ou)7pa^/t.  Hpoftrt. 
and  OTtoftv.  oKixtt.  renders  it  probable  that  in 
those  Uitoru  the  chief  aim  was  to  make  promi- 
nent the  fulfilment  of  the  0.  T.  in  Christ :  this 
is  corroborated  by  the  oldest  Roman  Ucluma- 
rmm.  But  of  what  signifioanoy  were  these  led' 
tionariat  Sshisch  (d.  Apost.  Denkwiirdigk. 
Justins,  62),  maintains  that  they  were  invested 
with  the  same  dignity  as  the  0.  T.  Scriptures. 
But  this  seems  questionable,  if  we  consider  how 
gradually  the  authority  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  original  records  would  be  transferred  to 
the  records  themselves,  and  that  uniformly  ca- 
nonization precedes  the  formal  act,  and  also  that 
the  idea  of  the  inspiration  of  the  N.  T.  Scrip- 
tures, 08  such,  is  nowhere  found  in  Justin, 
whilst  he  always  assumes  this  in  reference  to 
the  0.  T. ;  for  io  passages  like  Apol.  I.,  39,  50, 
be  merely  says  that  the  Apostles  iivanif  ^mi 
were  qualified  to  be  Apostles,  or  preachers  of 
the  gospel.  Equally  notable  is  Justin's  differ- 
ent mode  of  (quoting  the  0.  and  N.  T. ;  the 
former  with  t^\,  to  ttriifia  iffuw,  ta.,  but  not 
the  latter. —  That  a  complete  collection,  with 
canon,  authority,  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  Justin  quoted  other  gos- 
pels as  canonicoL  Whether  Semisch  has  proven 
that  Justin  also  used  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
&c.,  may  be  doubted.    But  if  his  variations  and 


additions  are  even  to  be  attributed  to  oral  bv 
ditions,  the  canon,  dignity  of  the  iitofv.  woold 
only  be  lessened.  —  An  essential  reason  for  the 
non-existence  of  N.  T.  Scriptures  with  canon, 
authority,  lay  in  the  high  valne  still  attached  to 
living  tradition,  as  preserved  in  disciples  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  the  snpposed  sufficiency  of  the 
0.  T.  OS  a  norm  of  faith.  Thus,  Papi as  ( E»»tb. 
H.  E.,  3,  39) :  ov  yap  ra  ix  ruv  /3c|3)Uur  toaoiti* 
H»  i^'Uiv  vKtlui^t^arw  oaor  ra  xapa  I'-nSTfi  fui^ 
s»  fwvovvnf.  Papias  unquestionably  alludes  to 
the  Gospels,  and  not  to  productions  of  his  own 
times.  So  Hegesippus  [Eutb.  H.  £.  IV..  22), 
finds  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church  in  its  adhe- 
rence to  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  to  Christ, 
but  never  refers  to  the  Apostolic  writings  as  • 
norm.  Of  the  same  bearing,  is  the  fact  that 
Melito,  (Jfioeft.  IV.,  26),  was  greatly  concflrned 
for  the  O.  T.  canon,  but  not  for  the  N.  T. 
( Weber,  BeitrUge,  i.  Oesch.  d.  N.  T.  Kanon);  hot 
too  mooh  must  not  be  drawn  from  the  statement 
of  Ensebius.  It  seems,  therefore,  the  want  of  • 
N.  T.  canon  was  not  definitely  felt.  But  peett- 
liar  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  forming  • 
canon,  collection,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
ecclesiastical  confederation  and  union,  so  that 
the  single  collections  were  rather  made  by  in- 
dividuals or  single  congregations ;  and  these 
would  severally  be  characterized  by  the  direw 
tendencies  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Cbristisni. 
Some  strong  pressure  was  needed  to  bring  the 
church  to  the  formation  of  a  definite  canon,  eollec- 
tion.  The  heretical,  and  especially  the  Gnostia 
movements  of  the  2d  cent.,  furnished  this  ( Keut, 
Gesch.  d.  h.  Schrift  d.  N.  T.,  {  508 ;  see  Onotit). 
It  is  absurd,  however,  to  say  that  Marcion  (se* 
Art.),  made  the  first  attempt  at  forming  a  N.  T. 
canon,  as  his  treatment  of  the  Scriptures  be 
quoted  proves  that  he  attached  no  divine  oha' 
racter  to  them.  Marcion's  collection,  therefore, 
does  not  merit  the  critical  importance  'ee*?^? 
ascribed  to  it  (as  by  Kern,  TUbg.  Ztschr.,  1839, 
2.  Heft).  The  fact  that  the  Gnostics,  instead 
of  assailing  the  authority  of  the  N.  T.  .Scri]^ 
tnres,  adopted  a  more  pernicious  course,  is  said 
to  furnish  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  fixed 
canon.  But  it  was  not  their  interest  to  ""^ 
the  genuineness  of  those  Scriptures  in  which 
thejr  rather  songht  a  fiapnipta  of  their  doctriues. 
Their  conduct,  consequently,  only  proves  the 
existence  of  those  Scriptures,  that  they  were  no* 
then  first  written,  but  not  that  of  a  fixed  canon; 
for  if  this  had  been  fixed,  how  could  they  have 
produced  and  remodelled  gospels  as  they  dwr 
If  then  these  heretical  movements  caused  the 
relative  position  of  the  chnreh  toward  the  N.  Tr 
Scriptures  to  change,  who  can  wonder  at  itT 
Not  that  orthodox  teachers  now  began  to  regatd 
those  Scriptures  more  highly,  still  less  to  gather 
them ;  but  the  abuse  of  them  led  them  more 
clearly  to  see  their  value,  and  to  place  them 
under  the  canonicity  of  the  0.  T.  The  arbi- 
trary manner  in  which  Apostolic  writings  were 
treated,  and  Apocrypha  forged,  led  them  mW* 
rigidly  to  separate  and  keep  together  what «« 
original  and  genuine.  This  object  was  clesriy 
promoted  by  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the 
charoh,  and  its  transition  to  Catholicism.,  ^j 
yet  it  is  questionable,  whether  this  pIsoJBg  of 
Apoatoli«  writingi  oa  the  name  level  witi*  f* 
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0.  T.,  »nd  thos  tbeir  eanoniiation  wm  tbs  re- 
mit of  a  blantinii;  of  the  oontradiation  betvreeo 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  and  of  the  ob- 
■caration  of  the  antithesis  between  letter  and 
■pint,  as  irell  as  the  dispellin);  of  the  difference 
between  the  0.  and  N.  Ts  revelation.— That  the 
eanonisiog  of  the  N.  T.  Soriptares  was  not  the 
work  of  an  express  convention  of  prominent  men 
in  the  charoh,  is  self-evident.    The  proeens  ob- 
vioasly  started  simaltaneoasly  from  difRsrent 
points,  although  Asia  Minor  ( Reuss,  I.  e.  {  298) 
may  have  been  speoialljr  active,  but  the  unv 
nimity  of  the  resolt  sprang  not  merely  from  the 
liTing  outward  anion  between  the  chief  chnrohefi, 
bat  from  the  internal  necessity  of  the  case.    To 
^dicule  the  idea  that  the  church  should  sud- 
denly, as  by  inspiration,  have  come  to  a  clear 
onderstanding  in  regard  to  the  canon,  or  that 
some  spiritual  instinct  came  to  its  help,  is  wrong. 
An  instinct  it  doubtless  was,  but  the  instinct 
of  truth,  in  which  an  overruling  Providence 
oonoeals    himself,    which    amid    all    seeming 
chance,  and  in  spite  of  all  human  error,  leads 
the  cbareb  onward  in  true  knowledge.    This 
Ttew  of  the  Christian  "  habent  miafaia  libdli." 
eertainly  possesses  more  internal  probability 
and  historical  reliability,  than  the  supposition 
of  ft  primitive  oanon  formed  by  Apostolic  sano- 
tioD,  a  theory  which,  however  palpable,  is  his- 
torically impalpable,  and  merely  floats  as  a 
WtouAe  volanie  before  the  sickly  eye  of  eager 
eritteism. — The  general  fact,  that  the  notion  of 
oanonicity  now  passed  over  to  the  N.  T.  Scrip- 
tares,  is    undeniable.    Thus,  TtrEoPHiLus    of 
Antioch  {«d  Antolgeum,  III.,  p.  126,  in  the  Co- 
logne ed.  of  Justin.  Opp.),  adduces,  along  with 
vnofo  from  theO.  T.,  the  fun}  $iaYyi**ot,  which 
tfUtaieuMffoii  Siicuixn ;  ibid.  III.,  100,  he  says : 
fytiSiidexouaipt;itiflliarfic*yf.»ai>tar*i(oti<rtvitar 
««fO|MW  3'  wy  'hiantif  Xlytt.     Paul  is  cited  as  i 
iitof  9Loyo(,  III.,  IziS,  and  other  prophetic  and 
apostolic  writings  are  invested  with  equal  au- 
thority, Su  to  foil;  itartat  iCrtvitcHo^opovftii  ttrtv- 
matt  Jmo*  UXaa^ixu.    Ireneus  also  calls  {adv. 
luer.  III.,  1),  the  evaagelium  in  scKimmis  fun- 
damentum  et  oolnmnara  fidei  nostree ;  the  Oos- 
■el,  L  e.,  the  entire  N.  T.,  and  the  Prophets 
u.  «.,  the  0.  T.),  are,  II.,  27,  untecms  geripiurce. 
Tertullian,  de  prater,  hcer.,  shows    bow  the 
Boman  Church  united  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 

Ehets  with  the  N.  T.  Scriptures,  and  used  both. 
Clemens  of  A.  fi'eqnontly  mentions  the  Law, 
Prophets,  and  Qospel  (including  the  Epistles), 
together,  Strom.  III..  455 ;  ed.  SyVntrg.,  wofiof  it 
ifwv  am  ttpop^at  Oiw  tu  fioyyiXtw  in  tri/Mti 
MtoYov  il(  iixan  tvnirfnttm,  yrusi* ;  ibid.  Y.,  561 ; 
I  v.,  475.  Farther  proof  is  the  more  accurate 
eitation  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  same  formulas 
used  in  quoting  the  0.  and  N.  T.:  17  ypa^x^t, 
to  Hrt*uaiy%or  Hfytt,  teriptum  «tl,  teriplura  dieit, 
to,  Aa  to  the  existenoe  of  a  oanon.  collection, 
Ireneus  clearly  refers  to  one  in  III.  cp.  XI..  J  8. 
And  TERTtrtL.  ade.  Mare.  V.,  2,  speaks  of  an 
taangel.  intlrumenium,  and,  de  hapt.,  of  eeang. 
litUr<e,iu}.  In  like  manner,  Clem,  of  A.,  £^m. 
Vn.,  706.  The  Qospel  canon  was  undoubtedly 
first  fixed  on  account  of  its  greater  importance 
for  the  church.  WiUi  the  other  N.  T.  Scrip- 
tares  it  was  otherwise ;  the  Fathers  ftbove  quoted 
taU  them  i  iMoattaof,  f  iitootttMn,  Cut*.  A. 


SXrom.  VII.,  706 ;  h-en.  adv.  hcer.  I.,  3 ;  Aposith 
lus,  aposM.  litteree,  Tbrtvll.  de  hapt.,  15 ;  dt 
prcexcr.  hcer.  e.  36.  This  collection  was  not 
concluded,  and  its  limits  are  not  certainly 
known.  But  the  Acts,  13  Epp.  of  Paul,  1  of 
Peter,  1  of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse,  are  chiefly 
quoted  as  Apostolical,  whilst  they  waver  as  to 
the  ep.  to  the  Ilebrews,  and  2  Pet.,  3  John  and 
James  are  not  expressly  cited,  and  the  citations 
of  2  John  and  Jude  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
they  were  in  the  oolleotion.  But  in  order  to 
form  a  oorrect  judgment  oonceming  this  oolleo- 
tion, we  most  take  notice  of  another  phenome- 
non, the  freonent  use,  both  for  doctrinal  proof 
and  public  lessons,  of  non-apostolic  writing". 
We  will  not  premise  Justin's  appeal  to  the  Si- 
bylline oracles  and  the  Hystaspes  (Cohort,  ad 
Grsec.,  and  Apol.  I.,  comp.  Shiscb's  Justin,  I., 
224;  II.,  208),  as  acoording  to  the  idea  then 
prevalent  of  the  universality  of  prophecy,  those 
books  may  not  have  been  regarded  as  sacred. 
More  significant  is  the  citation  of  books  written 
within  the  church,  but  not  Apostolical,  as  Shep- 
herd Hermas,  by  Iren.  {Eueeb.  V.,  8),  with  the 
formula;  xaXut  dtttr  17  ypot^,  and  by  Ckm.  A. 
in  like  manner.  Clem.  A.  calls  the  author  of 
the  ep.  of  Barnabas,  rfhd  Clem.  R.  the  author 
of  the  epp.  to  the  Corinthians,  iutoatOM,  Strom. 
II.,  8;  IV.,  17-.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
Clem.  A.  commented  {Eiueb.  VI.,  14)  on  the 
epp.  of  Jude,  Barnabas,  and  d>r(»ect3u4i$  ntVpov, 
as  canon.  Scriptures,  though  in  other  works  he 
may  show  his  sense  of  a  difference  between 
genuine  canon,  writings  and  others,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  (Strom.  III., 
465).  ThiuUian  is  more  cautious  than  the 
Greek  fathers,  but  even  he  vindicates  (de  habiiu 
mul.  0.  2),  the  book  of  Enoch  as  an  inspired 
jitdaiea  literatura.  The  public  use  of  non-apos- 
tolic writings  also  characterises  this  period. 
Dionysins  of  Corinth  notifies  the  Romans 
(Euteb.  IV.,  23),  that  at  Corinth  the  epp.  of  their 
Bishops  Clemens  and  Soter,  are  read  to  the  con- 
gregation on  Sunday ;  but  this  may  have  been 
done  simply  for  their  local  allusions.  And  yet 
the  1st  ep.  of  Clem,  to  the  Corinth,  was  ranked 
nearer  to  the  canon  than  any  non-canon,  books 
(Etiseb.  III.,  16);  it  was  included  in  the  Cod. 
Alex,  of  the  N.  T.,  and  reckoned  among  the 
N.  T.  Scriptures  in  the  Apost.  Oonstit.  can.  85. 
Neither  is  there  anvjust  historical  reason  for 
applying  the  later  distinction  between  Amnytruf 
xo/ucro  and  Mui^xa  on  the  one  hand,  and  eeclt' 
siastiea  and  canonica  to  the  2d  and  3d  cent ; 
but  still  less  can  it  be  thence  inferred  that  no 
distinction  was  then  made  between  Apostolio 
and  other  church  productions.  The  only  just 
oonelasion  is  that  the  idea  of  oanon.  dignity  had 
not  yet  become  so  exclusive.  The  same  fact 
underlies  the  doctrinal  nse  mode  of  non-apos- 
tolie  writings  by  the  fathers.  Though  these 
may  be  called  ypn^,  the^  still  distinguished 
them  from  Apostolio  writings ;  in  a  word,  the 
Esthers  drew  from  a  twofold  source.  Scripture 
and  written  tradition. — This  leads  us  to  another 
question :  upon  what  principles  the  fathers  of 
tnis  period  fixed  the  canon.  If  we  look  at  facts 
unprepossessed,  we  must  admit  that  oral  tra- 
dition of  Christian  truth,  as  obtaining  in  the 
ofanreh,  and  oomprebended  in  the  rale  of  faith. 
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constituted  the  first  norm  for  determining  the 
yalue  of  existingiScriptures.  Of  coarse,  as  the 
true  doctrines  were  only  those  delivered  by  the 
Apostles,  those  Scriptares  which  were  written 
by  the  Apostles  or  by  Apostolic  men,  were  re- 
garded as  the  principal  witnesses  of  those  doc- 
trines ;  and  this  not  merely  because  thoy  were 
immediately  taught  by  Christ,  or  were  eye  and 
ear  witness  of  his  works  and  words,  but  chiefly 
because  they  were  inspired,  as  Theoph.  of  An- 
tioch  quoted  above,  says:  ttvtvuato^fot,  or  as 
Tertoll.  ;  proprie  Apostoli  Sp,  Sanct.  habent, 
qui  plene  habent.  non  quasi  ex  parte  quod  ceteri, 
de  exhortat.  caslitatis,  c.  4 ;  so  Clem.  A.  Strom. : 
txasrof  tSwi'  x'^fx^fO'  ^X""  ^■'^  ^^ov,  i  itio  oStttf,  & 
Si  oSruf,  w  St  attonrfOM  iv  ttdat  juxxmwfUKM ;  and 
this  possession  of  the  Spirit  constitutes  the  in- 
spiration of  their  writings.  The  canonicity  was 
determined  by  their  apost^licity.  But  how 
could  Apostolic  origin  be  ascertained?  It  is 
onesided  to  affirm,  only  by  a  dogmatic  rule, 
which  decided  whether  the  book  contained  the 
Apostolic  truth  believed  and  taught  by  the 
church ;  it  is  onesided  to  deny  an  Irenens  all 
historical  judgment  and  value,  only  because  he 
says  much  that  seems  insipid,  playful,  and  un- 
bistorical,  and  happened  to  be  no  modern  critic. 
Even  the  passage  of  Tkrtdll.  de  preetcr.  hcer., 
BO  often  cited  as  aproof  of  merely  dogmatic  judg- 
ment in  determining  the  Apost.  origin  of  Scrip- 
tures :  percurre  tccteaiaa  apoitol.  per  quas  iptae 
adhue  cathedra  aposl.  suis  locis  prcesidentur  apud 
quas  auihenticce  eorum  litterce  recitaniur  sonantes 
vocem  reprtesentantesjhciem—eyen  this  shows  an 
interest  in  historical  tradition.  But  it  would 
be  still  more  onesided  to  disregard  the  fact,  that 
the  first  thing  was  not  historical  criticism  and 
learned  investigation,  which  indeed  was  not  al- 
ways possible,  but  the  acceptance  upon  doctri- 
nal evidence  of  writings  wnich  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Apostles. 
This  is  evident  from  TertuU.  adv.  Marc,  and 
deprascr,  hcer.  c.  28:  quod  apud  mvltos  unum 
invenitur,  non  est  erratum;  audeat  ergo  aliquig 
dicere  Ulos  errasse,  qui  iradiderunt.  But  this 
decision  according  to  dogmatic  evidence  is  also 
aualified  by  its  subordination  to  living  tra- 
aitional  truth  as  it  obtained  in  the  church  {Ter- 
iuU.  de  praascr.  o.  19). 

We  have  now  followed  the  history  of  the 
canon  to  the  period  in  which  it  assumes  a 
firmer,  though  by  no  means  an  occarately  de- 
fined and  fixed  form.  It  remains  to  follow  its 
fradual  construction  upon  the  basis  thus  laid, 
'he  first  historical  data  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  canon,  are  furnished  by  the  ancient 
Syrian  version  of  the  N.  T.,  the  Pbschito, 
a.  180-220  (see  Art.),  which  contains,  besides 
the  books  cited  as  canon,  by  L-en.,  IkrtuU.,  and 
Clem.  A.,  the  Epp.  of  James  and  Hebrews,  but 
omits  the  Apocr.  Cosmos  IndicopleusUs  (oirc 
a.  500)  also  reports  that  the  Syrian  Church  had 
onlv  1  Pet,  1  John,  and  James  in  their  Peschito; 
and  the  Nestorian  metropolitan,  Ebed  Jesu 
(circ.  a.  1020),  adds  that  2  Pet.,  2  and  3  John, 
Jude,  and  the  Apoc,  were  not  in  the  Peschito ; 
ao  that  their  being  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  Peschito, 
and  in  a  Leyden  MS.,  proves  nothing.  Hug's 
(Einl.  in's  N.  T.  3  Ausg.  I.,  356)  opinion,  that 
though  originally  In  the  Peschito,  they  were 


omitted  in  the  fonrth  centnty,  ia  antenaUa^ 
The  exclusion  of  the  Apocr.  from  the  Peschito 
may  be  variously  explained,  but  especially  by  a 
dogmatic  antipathy  which  then  already  existed, 
and  was  afterwards  cherished  by  many  Anti'' 
ochian  theologians.  The  admission  of  Hebrews 
arose  from  the  presumption  that  Paul  was  its 
author,  and  that  of  James  from  a  mistake  which 
ascribed  the  three  Oath.  Epp.  to  the  three  vit^ 
nesses  of  the  transfiguration.  The  importanot 
of  the  Peschito  for  our  purpose  must  not  b( 
underrated.  Its  admission  of  the  Scriptares 
named  presupposes  their  general  acceptance  \>j 
the  Church  as  being  of  undoubted  Apostolio 
origin.  On  the  same  ground,  another  collection, 
the  MuRATORiAN  Canon  (discovered  early  last 
century  in  the  Ambroiiana  in  Milan,  by  Mi;ii< 
TOBi,  first  publ.  in  his  Antiq.  ittU.  medii  ati, 
T,  III.,  854 ;  see  Guericke,  Einl.  in's  N.  T.  689)j 
would  be  important  for  us,  as  springing  {am 
the  Church  in  Rome,  were  not  its  text  so  irre* 
mediably  corrupt  (see  Crednkb,  sur  Qesch.  d. 
Kan.  1847,  69;  Wieselkr.  d.  K.  d.  N.  T.  v. 
Muratori,  &&,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1847,  4  Heft; 
IIuo,  {.  e. ;  3.  tan  Gilse,  de  antiquissimo  lAr, 
sacr.  N.  T.,  *c:  Amsterd.  1852).  It  distinedy 
names  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  Acts,  13 
Upp.  of  Paul,  2  of  John,  Jude,  and  the  Apcwr., 
but  has  no  traoe  of  James.  Some  have  tried, 
but  with  doubtful  success,  to  find  1  Pet  and 
Hebrews  in  this  canon  (comp.  Hug,  Gneride, 
Thiersch,  p.  385).  The  absence  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  is  easily  explained,  as  the  text  indi- 
cates a  chasm,  and  Luke  is  designated  as  tlM 
third  Gospel.  Moreover,  in  the  Ep.  ad  Laodit, 
et  AlexatMr.  and  alia  plura,  all  is  set  aside  ifut 
in  eccl.  cathol.  recipi  non  potest,  because  _/y  eutu 
mtlle  misceri  non  eongruit;  and  of  Shepherd 
Hermas  it  is  said,  that  it  should  not  be  pttblidy 
read,  and  even  that  it  is  heretical.  This  olearljr 
proves  a  consciousness  of  a  differenoe  in  the 
writings  found  in  the  church,  and  the  object  of 
selecting  genuine  and  recognised  Scriptares. 
These  Muratorian  fragments  probably  belong  ta 
a,  170-180,  or  a  somewhat  later  period;  and 
many  things  in  the  text  point  to  Kome  as  tbs 
place  where  the  catalogue  originated,  even  if 
the  catalogue  was  originally  written  in  Greek. 
That  Caius,  a  Presbyter  in  Rome,  a.  200,  nM 
its  author,  as  Muratori  argues,  is- contradicted 
by  Cains'  opinion  concerning  the  Apocalvps*, 
Bnnsen  ascribes  it  to  Hegesippus.  Bat  sU  tbii 
gives  us  the  judgment  of  only  one  churdi, 
which  would  be  important  as  harmoniiing  with 
the  rest,  and  as  famishing  the  oldest  cato/offM 
of  accredited  books. — If  we  descend  to  the  third 
century,  after  the  time  of  Irenens,  Tertallisn, 
Clement,  of  A.,  Origen  is  the  most  important 
source  of  information.  His  eminent  qualifier 
tions  for  the  critical  study  of  our  subject,  sna 
his  deep  interest  in  it,  give  great  weight  to  his 
opinions.  But  in  order  to  determine  correctly 
the  value  of  those  opinions,  we  must  Iwp  W 
mind  his  ecclesiastical  and  theological  stand- 
point: Origen  declares  most  decidedly  tb**  "^ 
reference  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  roust  follow, 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  over  which  Provi' 
dence  seems  to  have  watcjied,  and  that  M 
opia,  aluiita,  a  roi"i;9or  »  xariptf  dare  not  Do 
moved  (oomp.  Jul.  Afrie.  Op.  I.,  10,  d»  to  ■»**' 
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•be  preo.  Art),  wherefore  be  will  approve  of 
nothing  nui  quod  tetUtia.  He  always  adheren 
to  those  N.  T.  Soriptares  which  were  recoj^nised 
by  the  Charoh,  though  sometimes  expressing  an 
opposite  oritioal  opinion.     In  Horn,  in  Josuam, 

S>.  II.  412,  he  expresses  his  opinion  regarding 
1  the  N.  T.  Soriptares,  and  sets  down  the 
Apostles  and  the  whole  27  snbse^uentty  cano- 
nized books,  as  dejectoret  of  omnes  tdolcUrice  ma- 
ehinas  et  philosophoi-um  dogmata,  and  thus  seems 
to  assume  the  N.  T.  canon  as  complete ;  and 
yet  in  other  places  he  refers  explicitly  to  the 
wavering  oharaoter  of  tradition  regarding  some 
N.  T.  bM>k8.  A  little  inqniir  will  explain  this 
diffieulty  In  his  Comm.  in  Juh.,  XIII.,  226,  he 
seems  to  distingnish  three  classes  of  Scripture, 
yrrfln,  fUxtm  and  fo^ ;  by  yvr,ma  he  means  such 
as  contain  the  true  dootnne,  and  so  far  serve  as 
a  rule,  as  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and 
Apostolic  men,  who  possessed  the  Iloly  Spirit 
Bar'tlo^ni',  and  were  steadfast  in  the  faith, 
Horn,  tn  lAteam,  I.  His  view  ^see  Euseb.  II.  E. 
YI.  25)  of  Hebrews  is  oharaotenstio ;  the  ro^^tora 
he  thinks  Pauline,  the  ^pmk  and  oiw^ttft;  that 
of  a  disciple ;  but  he  hns  no  objection  if  the 
Ohureb  considers  it  Pauline.  And  his  interest 
in  the  qoestion  of  aathentic  authorship  yields  so 
far  to  its  Apostolic  contents,  that  he  elsewhere 
wtes  it  as  Paul's  (Horn,  in  Joh. ;  prmf.,  ep.  ad 
Afrie.,  pp.  19,  20).  This  predominance  of  re- 
gard for  traditional  doctrine  over  the  results  of 
criticism  shows  itself  in  his  opinion  of  the  Cath. 
£pp.,  which,  though  not  yet  universally  ac- 
knowledged, he  accepted  as  Apostolic  {cf.  Euseb. 
VI.,  25 :  in  Joh.,  torn.  XIX. ;  Cott.  Oomm.  in 
Ep.  ad  Rom.,  ch.  5 ;  dieina  Jaeohi  epiHota,  and 
Comm.  in  Matth.,  XIII..  op.  III.,  403 ;  loiiat 
\yfai^¥  iftiat<a^» — tu»  *^f  oifaviov  j;apt«o(  i^ltur 
fUmn  xiyav  M(KV^/tqm>.  So  also  in  regard  to 
3d  and  3d  John  (see  Horn.  VII.  in  Jos.).  His 
class  fuxta  includes  such  as  are  not  universally 
acknowledged;  and  the  rS^  must  be  such  as 
are  spurious,  and  contain  objectionable  things 
(</:  Clem.  Strom.,  III.,  437,  and  Orit;.,  torn., 
XIII.,  ti«  Joh)) ;  but  it  oannot  be  shown  that  he 
meant  such  as  Shepherd  Hermas.  But  what 
position  does  Origen  maintain  in  reference  to 
Other  non- Apostolic  writings?  This  question  is 
Oipecially  proper,  as  he  has  been  charged  with 
honoring  such  writings  with  canonical  respect ; 
thus,  he  calls  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  a  Catholic 
mrcular,  contra  Cds.,  1. 378.  The  term  xo^xtxn, 
however,  may  simply  refer  to  its  circulation ; 
elsewhere  he  distinguishes  between  xa^.  and  ifw 
Xvyoifuvot  (Euseb.,  VL  25 ;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1830,  p. 
Ow).  He  nowhere  places  Barnabas  on  an 
equality  with  Apostolic  writings.  So  of  1  Cle- 
mens (e/.  de  Princ.,  II.,  op.  I.  174 ;  torn,  in  Joh., 
VI.  153).  His  citing  a  passage  from  Adis  Ptuli, 
M  the  words  of  Christ  {lorn,  in  Joh.,  XX.  522), 
does  not  prove  an  acknowledgment  of  the  book, 
since  he  refers  "be  expert  money-changers" 
also  to  Christ  In  regard  to  the  Apocr.  Qospels 
he  is  more  cautious  than  his  teacher  Clemens, 
and  pronounces  them  not  inspired  in  Horn.  I.  in 
Lue.  His  fiivorable  opinion  of  Hermas,  however, 
which  he  calls  an  inspired  and  useful  book,  may 
seem  strange,  but  he  also  cit«s  it  as  ^tfojiim 
flir  h  t^  ixxXtjoiif  ypo^  oi  itapa  ttagi  ii  o/toUrfov 
pin)  ><<a  ilfi*.     It  does  not  follow,  therefore, 


that  he  reckoned  them  with  the  canon.;  he  rnthef 
distinctly  separates  from  them  those  Apostolic 
writings  which  form  the  canon  of  true  doctrine, 
and  which  he,  like  Clemens,  included  under 
Ooepel  and  Apostles,  designating  these  with  the 
O.  T.  17  im^^t},  and  the  books  belong  hereto 
*a  iviid^xa.  And  if  he  speaks  of  other  in- 
spired books  besides  these,  it  may  be  under* 
stood  as  meaning,  that  he  regarded  them  as  a 
second  source  of  divine  wisdom,  but  also,  that 
the  principle  of  tradition  was  considered  by  him, 
OS  partly  by  Clemens,  a  iutiox^  roS  ttptifuxtof 
(torn,  in  Joh..  XXXII.  420, 431).  Indeed,  Origen 
makes  a  similar  distinction  among  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  setting  up  a  canon  within  a  canon 
{torn,  in  Joh.,  1. 4),  giving  preference  to  passages 
in  which  God  and  Christ  speak.  This,  in  Rede- 
pennig's  opinion  ( Origen,  I.  252),  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  later  distinction  between  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  word  of  God.  Altogether,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  seen  that  whatever  merit  Origen 
may  possess  in  reference  to  this  subject,  his 
critical  studies  are  not  as  valuable  as  many 
have  declared  them  to  be. 

Another  important  witness  is  ErscBitrs  {a, 
270-339).  The  chief  passage  is  that  in  his 
H.  E.  III.,  25,  which  must  hi  compared  with  a 
.few  others.  He  divides  the  sacred  writings 
into  three  classes ;  the^r«^  he  calls  tiuAoyoifitva, 
the  second,  dwrtXfya^ro  or  vo^,  by  both  which 
terms  he  evidently  meant  in  general  to  desig- 
nate the  same  class,  for  in  passing  over  to  the 
second  class  he  says  :  ruv  fc  dyrtXcyo^Jruv,  S^., 
and  proceeds,  after  enumerating  them :  Iv  *»< 
y6^oif  xttwtttdx^  xwi  and  concludes:  rimfaniv 
ftavta  I'uv  iatiytyo/ihuiii  etfj.  Then,  also,  he  uses 
both  in  parallel  passages  (H.  E.  II.,  23,  31 ; 
III.,  3 ;  VI.,  14).  Of  the  third  class  he  thus 
speain  (III.,  25) :  we  have  subjoined  a  list  of 
the  antilegoraeno,  that  the  genuine  Scriptures 
may  be  distinguished  from  them,  and  that  they 
also  may  be  known  from  those  adduced  by  here- 
tics under  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  the 
gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  *c.,  &c.,  none  of 
which  have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by 
any  Church  teachers  from  the  Apostles  down ; 
neither  their  style  nor  contents  are  Apostolical, 
o^»  06  S'  iv  tn^mt  aita  xatataxtlon,  but  they  are 
to  be  rejected  as  iriuta  ttdvtij  xai  Svssi^l ;  III., 
31,  they  are  described  as  ttairttitus  iv^  *^  *nf 
dxoofoXtxnt  Ap^oJuM  dx^^fpia.— But  what  is  the 
import  of  this  classification  T  We  must  first 
ascertain  that  of  ifuiKoyoiutya.  By  this  term, 
Euseb.  designates  universal  agreement  as  to  ca- 
nonioity,  that  a  writing  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
those  determining  doc&ine.  He  includes  them 
in  the  Std^rxri,  and  calls  the  S»ti\ty.  mx  iwiui^xa 
(VI.,  13;  cf.  m.,  31).  But  ifwxoy.  further 
implies  that  thev  are  regarded  as  genuine,  writ- 
ten by  those  whose  names  they  bear,  drtXaarot 
xai  iiM?^nf,  in  opposition  to  spurious  (III.,  25; 
3).  The  designation  of  the  other  class  may 
also  oast  some  light  upon  the  matter.  'ArftXty. 
III..  25  =  8*»  irS(a>.,  ».  «..  they  are  excluded 
from  the  first  class  for  lack  of  nnanimity  as  to 
their  canonicity  (cf.  III.,  5 ;  LtfcKE,  I.  c).  More 
difiicult  is  the  question  whether  something  con- 
flicting with  authenticity  was  also  a  mark  of  the 
second  class.  Apart  from  what  might  be  inferred 
from  the  ifiMoy.,  we  may  assert  that  such  con- 
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i&ei  WM  s  cbaraotoristio,  from  potting  ra)a  Mid 
ireixiy.  together,  and  from  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  2d  and  3d  clasees.    The  Ssftixrv.  are 
also  roia ;  but  if  xorUf tr.  ii  iv  -t.  rolkoc;  intro- 
daces  a  distinction,   and  two    subclasses  are 
made,  it  is  clear  what  Euseb.  means  by  vH^  as 
mlatively  diittinguished  from  the  dvrcXty.     The 
example  in  III.,  25,  show  that  they  are  writings 
whose  genuineness  was  doubted,  and  his  us>u 
foo.  in  other  places  confirms  this  view  (II.,  23  ; 
III.,  3).     The  third  class  should  not  be  reckoned 
even  with  the  ro^ocf,  which  are  not  written  by 
heretics.    Whence  ro^  expressed  not  merely  a 
negative  but  also  a  positive  mark,  not  merely, 
not  acknowUdged  to  be  genuine,  bat  prized  and 
UMdfor  the  sake  of  the  contents  (ef.  III.,  25  and 
31).     In  regard  to  the  subclasses.  Euseb.   in- 
oludes  under  the  former  such  as  gradually  came 
to  be  considered  more  canonical,  under  the 
second  subclass,  such  (except  the  Apocalypse) 
as  oc(?upied_a  lower  position,  although  in  re- 
ference to  this  subdivision  the  points  of  distinc- 
tion are  not  clearly  stated.  —  But  what  position 
did  Eusebius  occupy  in  regard  to  these  writings? 
Does  he  give  his  own  critical  judgment,  or  only 
the  prevailing  view  in  the  church  T    Primarily, 
of  course,  he  reports,  as  a  historian,  the  senti- 
ments pf  those  of  whom  he  writes ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  expresses  thereby  his  own  views. 
But  the  relation  of  these  opinions  of  his  to  tra- 
dition and  the  judgment  of  the  church,  must  be 
carefully  ascertained.      Because  he  carefully 
weighs  the  historical  evidence  at  hand,  and 
exercises  some  critical  judgment  {II.,  2i,  Ac.), 
we  dare  not  stamp  him  a  critic  of  the  modem 
cast,  his  criticisms  concern  only  the  facts  touch- 
ing the  judgment  and  usage  of  the  church,  so 
far  as  he  desired  to  present  them  faithfully. 
But  whether  he  sought,  or  was  able,  to  subject 
the  written  and  oral  traditions  of  the  church  to 
a  purely  obiective  criticism,  is  another  question. 
When  tradition   was  unanimous,  he  at  once 
followed  it;   but  in  cases  of  uncertainty  and 
diversitjr,  he  reports  accordingly,  and  his  own 
opinion  is  the  result  of  a  fair  balancing  of  con- 
flicting views  (LtfCKS,  I.  e.  35,  ko.),  and  par- 
takes of  the  undecided  character  of  the  tra- 
ditions, as  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse  (III., 
25,  comp.  with  24,  39),  and  in  part  with  He- 
brews (HI.,  25,  comp.  with  3,  14,  38.    Cf. 
BUek,  Einl.  149).    The  statements  of  Eusebius, 
therefore,  are  valuable  as  setting  forth  the  judg- 
ment of  the  church  in  his  day  concerning  the 
canon,  and  the  gradual  separation  which  took 
place  among  the  various  books  used  for  doctrine 
ftnd  edification.     This  separation  must  have 
changed  the  position  of  Eusebius'  middle  class, 
which  left  the  idea  of  canon  and  canonical  un- 
defined.    Those  books  (antilegomena)  which 
■eemed  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  higher  class, 
and  grew  in  favor  on  account  of  their  author- 
ship and  public  use,  gradually  attached  them- 
selves to  the  canon.    After  a.  350,  a  definite 
term,  canonical,  was  introduced  to  express  the 
idea  involved  in  the  above  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes    of   Scriptures.      As    the    term 
canon,  which  designated  normative  Christian 
truth,  was  transferred  to  the  collection  of  books 
eontaining  that  troth,  they  were  thence  called 


(St0)Ua  tmnnxk,  xtxtumnefira.  (eee  preeed.  Art). 
This  more  accurate  distinctiou  leo  to  the  mol- 
tiplication  of  catalogues,  as  met  with  after  a, 
350  in  the  Greek  Fathers,  Athanasius  (f  372), 
fragm.  m.  festal,  op.  I.,  p.  591,  ed.  Jfour.,  and 
in  the  Synops.  *er:  »acr.  op,  Athan.  II.,  126 
(falsely  ascribed  to  Athan.,  but  unwarrantably 
placed  in  Uie  10th  cent,  by  CRBSNsa,  I.  e.,  127), 
in  Qregor^  N.  Carm.  33,  in  Amphilocbius  of 
Icon,  in  his  Iambic  (op.  Gre^,  Ifaz.),  in  Cyril 
of  J.,  Cat.  IV.,  ed.  Maur.  p.  67,  in  Epiphanioi, 
har.,  76.  In  some  coses,  nowever,  we  discover 
vacillation  in  the  Greek  C.  respecting  the  anti* 
leg.  of  the  N.  T. ;  the  Apoo.  was  not  generally 
recognised  as  canon,  (thus  Cyril  of  J.,  Greg.  N., 
and  Amphilocbius;  but  Athan.  claims  it,  and 
the  Syn.  ler.  laer.  contends  for  it).  Hebrews 
passes  with  the  Greek  Fathers  as  Pauline ;  thi 
other  N.  T.  epp.,  previously  disputed,  are  cited 
as  canon,  in  their  catalogues ;  only  Didymoi 
(t  392)  quotes  the  objection  to  2  Peter:  non  tH 
ignorandum  prteseniem  epislolam  esse  falsatam 
quce  licet  publicetur  non  tamen  in  eanone  est,  in 
which  falsata  means  m^tvofuroi,  spurious.  la 
all  this  we  see  the  force  of  custom  and  of  n- 
spect  for  church  teachers,  but  not  the  effect  of 
criticism.  The  school  of  Antioch  alone  formed 
a  partial  exception,  as  seen  in  the  critical  re« 
marks  upon  the  0.  T.  books  of  Thbodoki  ef 
Mopsuestia  (f  428).  His  crit.  on  the  N.  T.  sr« 
less  known.  According  to  Leontius  of  Bvzant. 
he  rejected  all  the  Cath.  epp.  The  Antiochiana, 
probably,  also  rejected  the  Apoo.,  on  doctrinal 
grounds.  —  The  canon  thus  gradually  formed 
was  finally  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Lao> 
Diet  A,  a.  360  (see  Art.). 

In  the  Latin  Church,  the  N.  T.  canon  acquired 
a  fixed  character  about  the  close  of  the  loardl 
and  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.     At  first  it 
was  a£feoted  by  the  doubts  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hilary  of  Pictav.  (f  308),  vho 
does  not  cite  the  five  disputed  Cath.  Epp.    HoiT 
far  the  doubts  concerning  2d  and  3d  John, 
2d  Peter,  and  Jude,  which  Jerome  mentions, 
were  entertained  by  the  Latin  Fathers,  cannot 
be  determined.     But  PfttLASTRius  of  Brescia 
(t  387),  )uer.  88.  gives  the  Cath.  £pp.  as  canoni- 
cal ;  likewise  RuriNUS  (t  410)  in  his  Expos.  i» 
Symb.  Apost.  Philastrius,  L  c,  alludes  to  the 
doubts  regarding  Hebrews,  and  Jerome,  in  Jes, 
3  :  6,  says  distinctly,  latina  consueiudo  non  re- 
eipit,  in  Matlh.  26  multi  latini  dubitant  {ef. 
Epis.  ad  Dardan.,  ed.  VaUarai,  1756,  I.,  971). 
Of  special  importance  is  the  peculiar  position 
of  JcRova,  and  then  of  AcoDstinb,  towards  the 
canon.    Jekoiii  seemed  abundantly  qualified  to 
investigate  the  subject  scientifically.    But  he 
aimed  far  more  at  extensive  knowledge  than  at 
scientific  accuracy.     He,  furthermore,  lacked 
the  character  aid  courage  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  oppose  erroneous  traditions  and  popular 
opinions ;   and  he  seemed  anxious  to  preserrs 
his    credit  for  orthodoxy.      He   consequontJy 
mediated  between  the  views  and  customs  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  (cf.  de  viris  illustr., 
cp.  1,  2,  4,  5,  9 ;  Ep.  ad  Dard.).    He  seems  to 
assume  quite  independent  ground,  affirming,  ai 
Dard.,  that  in  reference  to  Hebrews,  he  did  not 
follow  the  contuetudo  latinorum,  nor,  in  referenos 
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to  the  Apoo.,  the  Greek  Fathers.'  The  doubts 
legarding  tho  assailed  Cath,  Epp.  be  names, 
bat  does  not  seem  to  adopt  them.*  AccnsTiNS 
differs  from  Jerome  in  being  decided  and  con- 
sistent, in  following  tradition  implicitly,  but 
still,  in  accordance  with  his  theological  riews 
and  tastes.*  All  that  the  Charch  has  deliTered 
to  us  as  Apostolic  writings  are  to  be  retained  as 
canonical.^  Only  in  re^rence  to  Hebrews  he 
expresses  doubt  [de  peccalor.  meritU,  I.,  27)  be- 
eaase  it  was  suspected  by  the  Eastorn  Church, 
tnd  remarks :  magis  me  movet  auctoritas  eccles. 
orient.,  quse  banc  quoqne  in  canon,  habent.  Ilis 
indecision  in  sometimes  citing  it  as  Paal's,  and 
•gain  as  the  work  of  another  person,  concerned 
only  the  authorship,  not  the  canonical  dignity 
of  the  Ep.  Beyond  this  the  dubia  does  not 
trouble  him ;  for  it  is  not  the  testimony  of  the 
Church,  or  of  churches,  but  his  conviction  of 
the  agreement  of.  tho  contents  with  the  Catholic 
fidth  which  decides,  for  him,  the  canonicity  of 
the  Scriptures.' — Augustine's  opinion  acquires 
importance,  because  his  influence  and  name  se- 
eared  its  adoption  by  the  Church.    The  Coumil 


'  He  Mjs,  In  oonclnsion :  Ifot  utrumjue  $H4eipimn» 
ntqnaguam  Khjiu  ttmporii  eonmtludintm  ted  veleruat 
Hriftamm  aiuHoritaltm  nqttentet.  And  yet  ha  •till 
lacked  a  ecientiflo  eonviotion,  a«  in  the  eue  of  Hebrewa. 

*  Ad  Paaiin.  Epp.  LUL,  op.  Vail.  I.,  180,  he  reekoni 
the  vptm  Bp.  of  Jameit,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  u 
eanonfc&l ;  for  what  he  sajre,  d*  vir,  illuttr.,  o.  IV.,  of 
Jade :  a  pUrxtque  rtjiciturf  tamen  auctoritatem  vetuttaU 
imm  el  u«u  meruit  el  inter  tanetcu  eeripturas  eomputaiurf 
M  held  of  nil  thee*  antUegomenn. 

*  Contra  Faiutum,  Ub.  33,  0.  IX.,  he  »a7s:  Si  aveto- 
ritalem  teripturartun  omnibnt  prcefereiidam  ee^ui  VHllit, 
tarn  Mquamini,  qua  oi  ipeiiu  pratentia  Ckrieti  tempo- 
Hhue  per  diipentationet  Apottolomm  et  eerlat  ab  eorum 
tedibut  tuccemionee  epieeoporiim  utqne  ad  kaee  tempora 
toto  orbo  terrarnm  eutiodita,  eommendata  clarificata 
ptrvtnit.  The  dictum  of  Ang.,  contra  Ep.  ilanieh.  o.  5, 
if  rigfadr  explained,  belonga  here:  Si  inveninee  ali- 
fm»m,qiu  evanj/eUum  nondum  credit,  quid/acerte  dicenti 
tibi  :  non  credo  ;  ego  vera  evaugelio  no»  crcderem,  niei 
m€  cathol.  eccL  auctoritatit  commoveret ;  that  ie,  we 
cannot  beliero  in  the  Ooipel,  nnleas  conrineed  of  the 
Apostolio  origin  of  the  N.  T.  Scripture! ;  bat  thia  eon. 
Vfetion  oannot  ezlat  withont  the  ouetoritat  traditinnii 
utcleria.  Thia  ia  olao  Melsnehthon'a  Interpretation  of 
the  paaaage.  C/.  ClausBIC,  Augiatiiuu  taer.  ter.  inter- 
fretee,  p.  41. 

*  He  doea,  indeed,  aeem  to  anbjeot  tradiUon  to  aome 
eriticsl  teats  in  de  doelrina  Ckriil.,  II.,  c.  8 :  in  eanonieie 
9Utem  ecr.  ecelee.  cathoL  quamplurium  anctoritatem  ee- 
quatnr  (of  the  divinarum  teript.  lolertinimue  indagalor) 
inter  quae  tone  ilia  tint,  qua  apottotieat  tedee  kabert 
tt  evutoUa  aeeipert  meruerunt,  Te»ebit  igilwr  kune 
■waim  t»  ecripl.  eanon.,  ut  eat,  qua  ab  omnibui  aeet- 
piuntur  eecleeiie  cath,,  praponat  eit,  quat  quadam  non 
accipiuitt{  in  eit  vero,  qua  non  accipiuntur  ab  omnibus, 
fraponat  eat,  quit  plure^  grnvioretque  aceipiunt,  eit, 
fnmt  paucioret  minoritque  auetorilalit  eccl.  lenent.  Si 
amtMi  alio*  <'inic*<rt(  a  ptnribui  aliat  a  gravioribut 
iaberi,  qutmquam  koc/aette  inttnire  nonpotiit,  aqualie 

rM»  auetorilalit  tea  habendeu  puto.    Here,  aa  to  the 
T.,  he  haa  the  earlior  dialiaetion  of  homolognmena 
and  antilogomena,  in  view. 

*  Thna,  In  de  pradeit.  taaetorum,  I.,  37,  Angnatine 
repels  an  objeetlon  of  Hilary  of  Arlea,  againat  the 
Uberiapiemtia  at  being  non  eauoBicHii,  with  the  remorli : 
Jfoa  4*bmit  repudiari  ttuttntia  libri  tapienlia  qui  me- 
rttit  in  eett,  Ckn'tti  de  gradn  leclonan  lam  Umga  amm- 
tilate  Tttilari,  el  ab  omnibnt  Ckrittianit,  ab  epitoopit 
mtque  ad  extrtmot  laieot  fidelee,  pctnitentibut  cateenn- 
menie  cum  veneratione  divina  audorlt.  audiri.  Cf. 
t»»t.  (htudmu,  L,  38;  de  civ.  Dei,  XVUt,  «.  SS. 


^Eippo  (a.  393)  confirmed  the  27  books  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  added :  ul  de  confirmandotisto  canon* 
transmarina  eeel.  cotuitlatur.  The  Council  cf 
Carthage  (a.  397)  reiterated  this  decision,  ex* 
cepting  that  it  has  ep.  Pauli  numero  XIV,, 
whilst  the  Council  of  liippo  says :  Panli  ap.  Ep. 
Xin.  tu'nadem  una  ad  Hebr.  This  decision  was 
confirmed  by  Innocent  of  Rome  a  few  years 
later,  which  was  followed  by  a  decree,  ascribed 
to  the  Roman  B.  Gilasics:  de  librit  reeip.  et 
non  recipiendia  (comp.  Crzdnkk,  I.  c.  149,  Ac.). 
Thus  in  the  West,  also,  the  canon  was  formally 
concluded.  The  opinion  of  many  Romish  theo- 
logians, that  this  did  not  establish  an  official 
canon  of  Revelation,  but  only  one  for  ecclesi* 
ostical  lections,  is  based  upon  an  erroneous  dis- 
tinction, one  which  Augustine,  especially,  did 
not  recognise  (see  note  5  below).— This  leads  as 
to  a  more  general  consideration  of  the  mntaal 
relation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  C.  in  their 
completion  of  the  canon.  The  Latin  C.  showed 
less  critical  judgment  than  the  Greek  C,  by 
admitting  the  Apocrypha  into  the  O.  T.,  and 
thus  aboUshing  the  previous  distinction  of  axt*- 
siastica  and  canonica  scripta,  and  putting  the 
impress  of  canonicity  upon  whatever  seemod 
edifying,  and  had  become  sacred  by  long  use  ia 
the  Church ;  whilst  the  Greek  C.  admitted  those 
books  only  whose  Divine  origin  could  be  legi- 
timized, although  in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.,  it 
overcame  its  doubts  concerning  the  antilego- 
mena,  in  consequence  of  their  use  in  pablio 
lections,  and  also  of  a  feeling  that  the  antilego* 
meno,  in  their  contents,  stood  nearer  to  the 
canonical  Scriptures  than  the  0.  T.  Apocrvpha 
(cf.  Rkuss,  Gesch.  d.  N.  T.  Literatur,  J  5i5). 
Concerning  the  order  in  which  the  Primitive 
Church  places  the  N.  T.  Scriptures,  we  shall 
offer  but  few  remarks,  referring  the  reader  to 
special  articles  in  the  Encvclopedia.  The  Gae> 
pels,  which  were  first  placed  together,  were 
arranged  chronologically,  Matthew  first,  and 
John  last ;  Mark  preceded  Luke,  Ireneus,  Ori> 
gen,  Jerome  and  Augustine  affirming  its  chrono> 
logical  priority.  But  sometimes  they  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  official  rank,  viz., 
Matthew  and  John  before  Luke  and  Mark  (if. 
Hco  Einl.  II.  1,  ko.).  Acts  is  generally  ranked 
with  the  Gospels  as  the  last  historical  book,  bat 
is  sometimes  found  in  other  positions.  The 
Catholic  Epp.  mostly  follow  Acts  in  Greek 
writers ;  the  Latins,  on  the  contrary,  as  Jerome, 
Augustine  (Cone.  Hippon.),  &c.,  place  Paul's 
Epp.  first.  The  position  of  Uebnws  is  least 
fixed.  The  order  of  Paul's  Epp.  also  varies ; 
Marcion  seems  to  have  adopted  what  he  thought 
a  chronological  arrangement,  but  subsequently 
they  were  arranged,  though  not  nnifurmly,  ao* 
cording  to  the  rank  of  the  party  addressed. 
The  oraer  of  the  Catholic  Epp.  (see  AH.)  also  ia 
not  always  the  same,  Jude  is  generally  last; 
tho  Greeks  place  James  before  Peter,  the  Latina 
the  reverse. — Resuming  the  history  of  the  canon, 
we  find  that  during  the  transition-period  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  A.  550-1200,  there  wae 
neither  disposition  nor  power  to  change  the 
Church's  position  in  regard  to  the  canon.  Not 
only  single  individuals,  like  Cosmas,  a.  535, 
Jdniuds,  550,  IsiDORK  of  Seville,  f  636,  Nics- 
PHORI78  of  Constantinople,  f  828,  stirred  up  the 
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old  doubts,  \rbil8t  Jobh  of  DaniMcnt  reckoned  | 
the  Apost'canons  vith  the  adopted  27  books, 
but  even  Synods,  like  that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
(a.  7-89),  fell  back  upon  the  canon  of  Laodicea, 
omitting  the  0.  T.  Apoor.,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
But  the  practical  effect  of  all  this  amounted  to 
little,  since  during  this  period  the  Bible  and  its 
use  yielded  more  and  more  to  tradition.  Thus 
Hugo  a  St.  Victore  divides  the  N.  T.  into  the 
Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  Apoc,  and  decretals 
or  canons,  and  the  writings  of  Jerome,  Ori^n, 
Beda,  Aaenstine.  and  other  learned  and  pious 
Fathers  (Didateal.  lib.  IV.,  c.  2).  And  although 
Hugo,  and  other  scholastics,  made  the  distinction 
expressed  by  leguntur  sed  non  scribuntur  in  ca- 
none,  practically  the  distinction  was  disregarded. 
The  REFORHATioy  imparted  new  interest  to 
the  idea  of  the  canon,  by  adopting  the  principle 
that  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  divine  au- 
thority, exclusive  of  all  human  dicta,  must  be 
the  ruling  norm,  and  such  authority  can  be  as- 
cribed only  to  the  pure  word  of  God,  the  pro- 
pheiiea  et  aposlolica  tcripta  Vet.  et  N.  Jitta- 
menii,  which  alone  were  canonical  (conf.  helv. 
I.,  c.  1 ;  Form.  Cono.  Epit,  570 ;  Solida  declar., 
632,  &c.,  &a.).  Reasons  for  this  are  also  given 
in  some  Reformed  Symbols.'  In  such  matters, 
however,  the  church  possesses  no  authority  to 
frame  doctrine,  but  merely  to  decide  upon  his- 
torical evidence,  or  at  roost  to  express  its  doc- 
trinal views  {cf.  Conf.  Scot.,  {  19,  and  Wesimon. 
c.  1,  {{  4,  5.  The  Conf.  Angl.,  ArL  6,  indeed 
aays:  canoniei  libri  de  quorum  auetorUate  in 
eecl.  nunquam  dubitatum  est  (ef.  Conf.  Wur- 
temh.),  but  does  not  thereby  acknowledge  any 
authority  of  the  church  or  of  tradition,  but 
merely  assumes  the  canonicity  as  a  eonceasum, 
without  affirming  on  what  it  rests.  On  the 
whole  the  old  position,  occupied  by  th£  aban- 
doned church,  was  maintained.  If  that  church 
based  the  canonicity  of  the  N.  T.  books  far  less 
Opon  historical  evidence  of  their  Apostolic 
origip,  than  upon  their  Apostolic  contents  and 
Agreement  with  the  rule  of  faith,  and  thus  gra- 
dually overcame  doubts  affecting  the  antilego- 
mena,   the    Prot.   Church    assumed  a  similar 

Easition  by  making  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
pint  the  criterion  of  canonicity,  hut  placed  the 
matter  on  a  safer  footing  by  making  the  church 
•tand  back  in  such  things,  and  binding  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Spirit  to  tlie  word,  which  must 
thus  legitimize  itself.  It  is  trne,  full  icientijic 
certainty  and  proof  were  not  thus  obtained, 
ontU  the  analogy  of  faith,  in  the  application  of 
this  criterion,  was  objectively  confirmed,  and 
until,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  corroborated 
by  historical  proofs  of  the  origin  of  the  re- 
spective books.  This  last  point,  especially,  was 
involved  in  the  very  principle  of  Prot.  npon  this 
inbjeot. — This  position  was  also  recognised  and 
obeerred  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Reforma- 

'  CoXF.  BBLO.,  5 :  Hotet  librot  totof  pro  eanmileit 
r*cfpimua  non  tarn,  qnod  eect.  eo»  pro  hHJutmodi  re- 
9ipiatet  approbtt,  quan  imprimiii  qmni  »pfritHM  tanctut 
in  eordibut  nottrU  tettatHr  a  dto  pntfWtoM  »<*»^  romprv- 
hationemqitt  tn  M  iptit  habeani.  CuNr.  «all.  :  bntct 
Ubr,  agnotcimut  <M<  eanoiiicM,  non  tantttm  *x  eommuni 
tcel.  ooiu«n«n,  nd  tlian  mnllo  magi»  'ex  Inlimonio  tl 
(ntrinaica  Sp.  t.  ptrtttatione,  quo  tnggertntt  edoeimur 
WIm  at  oKi«  McUtiaitieit  libri*  ditctmtr*. 


tion.  LcTHiK  assumes  especially  the  doemadd 
ground,  making  the  canonicity  of  a  book  depend 
upon  the  evidence  it  bears  of  Christ,  and  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  The  prin- 
cipal passages  bearing  upon  this  point  are  fonnd 
in  his  preface  to  the  N.  T.  (Walch,  Bd.  XIV, 
p.  105),  and  his  pref.  to  the  ep.  of  James  (Bd. 
aIV.,  148),  where  he  says:  "du  most  reeht 
urtheilen  unter  alien  BOchero  a.  d.  Unterschied 
nehmen,  welches  die  besten  sind ;  denn  n'imlich 
ist  Jobannis  Evangelium  u.  Panli  Epistelo,  sonr 
derlich  die  zn  den  RiSmem,  u.  Peters  ente 
Epistel,  der  reohte '  Kern  u.  Mark  unter  alien 
Buchem. — Summa:  Joh.  Ev.  a.  aeine  erate  Ep., 
Paul!  Ep.,  sonderlich  die  su  d.  Bdmem,  Gala- 
tern,  Epnesern,  u.  Peters  erste  Ep.,  das  sind  die 
Biicher,  die  dir  Christum  zeigen  und  Alles 
lehren,  das  dir  zu  wissen  noth  n.  selig  ist,  ob  da 
schon  kein  ander  Boch  noch  Lehre  nimmermehr 
sehcst  noch  hSrest."  Again :  "  was  Christum 
nicht  lehret  das  ist.nicht  apostolisch."  Hence 
he  does  not  reckon  Hebrews,  James,  Jnde,  sad 
the  Apoc.  among  the  principal  books.  His  no- 
fayoraole  opinion  of  James  was  expressed  ia 
the  solution  (1519)  of  the  Leipsic  theses :  iliiut 
epistoUe  iliiut  longe  infra  apottolicam  majet- 
talem ;  then  in  his  captiv.  babyL :  hane  ep.  turn 
eeee  Apott.  Jac.,  neo  apottoi.  tpiritu  dignam, 
muUi  valde  probabiliter  attenoU.  In  1522  he 
expressed  himself  more  mildly,  but  urges  ex- 
ternal critical  objections  to  James  being;  its 
author  (Walch,  XIV.,  148).    But  in  1524  b« 

£  renounced  it  an  epistle  of  straw  (XIV..  105). 
[is  objections  to  Hebrews  (6 :  10 ;  12 :  17),  sod 
his  aoknowled^ent  of  the  excellent  things  it 
contains  touching  Christ's  priesthood,  Vk  ba- 
lances by  ascribing  it  to  a  disciple  of  the  Apos* 
ties  (op.  XIV.,  146;  of.  150,  and  IX.,  1336. 
See  also  pref.  to  the  Apoc.  XIV.,  13,  eomp. 
with  the  pref.  of  1534,  XIV.,  154).  It  is  re» 
markable  that  L.  does  not  mention  2  and  3  Joht 
and  2  Peter  among  the  principal  books,  but  stiH 
be  does  not  reject  them.  As,  however,  he  ad- 
mitted the  said  books  into  his  version,  be  as- 
cribed to  them  at  least  a  second  place  in  tbs 
canon.  Luther's  attack  upon  Jamea'  ep.,  ealM 
forth  Caristadt's  d«  canon,  »arg>t.,  Vit  15S0i 
which  possesses  some  merit,  but  did  not  help 
the  matter  much.  He  chides  Luther's  arbitrary 
treatment  of  the  N.  T.  Scriptures,  fearing  that 
the  canon  as  delivered  will  be  thus  broken  to 
pieces,  and  insists  opon  making  the  deoisioii  of 
the  primitive  church  the  rule  of  oaoonieity 
(Jaoer's  Corlstadt,  96,  08,  &o.).  Mainly,  b« 
adopt*  the  canon  of  Jerome  in  opposition  t* 
that  of  Aogustine.  At  the  same  time,  be  con- 
cedes a  difference  of  rank  in  the  canon,  books. 
The  gospels  are  summai  dignitatit,  beoaose 
totiiu  veritaiit  divinte  daristima  btmina;  tit* 
other  Apostolic  writings  are  Ubri  leeundadi^t 
beoause  oportet  enim  unot  domim*  dbaeqti,  ^ 
qjue  eicut  tpuritus  apottoH  in  came  nonJuUptf 
Domino,  ila  quoque  pectus  Paulinum  sub  lHUru 
non  habet  auctoritatis  tantundem,  quantum  habd 
Chrisius;  the  third  class  includes  the  MftVe^ 
mena.  In  spite  of  Carletadt's  protest,  the 
doubts  awakened  by  Lather  against  the  above* 
named  books  found  sympathy  among  his  fbllov- 
ers,  as  with  Melanohthon,  in  the  Magdebnrg 
cent,  with  Flacius  in  the  Clav.  Saer.  Ser.  (be 
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■peaks  of  the  7  libri  dnbii  in  the  N.  T.),  and  ]  tur  canonicis  out  normaiivis  librh  scr.  sacrce,  aha 
especially  with  Chemnilz,  who,  in  his  Examen  '.  possesses  only  minUteriale  mdicium,  not  magia- 
~        —  ■-    ■    ~     .       ..         ..,/•■.?-.•__    fgj^if  judicium.     Even  the  prim,  eceles.  had 

auctoritaiem  ot  a  teste,  cujus  tempore  acripta  ilia 
ediia  et  approbata  futrunt  (Chemnitz,  /.  c, 
ScBWEizER,  I.  e.  I.,  2061. 

The  importance  thus  attached  to  the  witness- 
ing and  judgment  of  the  primitive  Church,  by 
no  means  implies  its  infallibility,  but  merely  its 
external  and  internal  qualifications  for  bearing 
reliable  testimony  ;  though,  as  Gerhard  says, 
the  intern.  Sp.  S.  testimonium  most  accedere  ia 
order  to  attain  to  full  conviction.  Thus  far  the 
may   seem  very   simple ;   but  di£BcuUio8 


Cone.  Trident.,  firmly  adheres  to  the  distinction 
between  canon,  and  apoor.  writings,  and  «ven 
refuses  nt  once  to  consider  all  the  N.  T.  Scrip- 
tures as  canon.,  and  hence  adduces  all  the  dubia 
concerning  the  N.  T.  antilegomena :  rtt  non  tan- 
turn  notus  tit  Catalogus  Scr.  If.  T.,  quce  non 
habeni  tatit  eerta,firma  et  consentientia  aitetori- 
.talis  9uce  testimonia,  aed  lUprcecipae  notaripoa- 
.tent  rationea,  quare  de  illiadubitatumfuerit,  and 
further  shows,  how  unjustifiable  it  was  for  the 
Council  of  Trent  to  settle  doubts  by  o  mere  fiat. 
—  The  doubts  still  exist;  but  those  books  are 
not,  therefore,  ahjiciendi  et  damnandi,  but  must 
be  regarded  as  the  regvlafidei,  becanse  they  are 
Acknowledged  to  be  canonical.      Aeoid.  IIuk- 
.lavs  in  his  diaput.  de  acript.  Thes.  119,  &o., 
Osiaoder  and  Hafenreffer  adopted  this  view  (of. 
-GsRB.  CoTTA,  Exeget.  uber.  Tom.  II.,  184,  &c.). 
.—The  Kefosmed  Symbols  include  in  their  cata- 
Jogue  of  canonical  Scriptures  the  N.  T.  Antile- 
'gomeca,  thiu  placing  them  beyond  doubt.    And 
■yet  (EcoLAMPADios  says:  in  N.  T.  IV Evang. 
cum  Aetis  Apoat.,  XIV  Ep.  Pttuli  et  VII  Cath. 
KIM  cunt  Apoealypai  reeipimxit;  tametai  Apoca- 
ijfpain  cum  Ep.  Jaeobi  et  Jttdce  et  Mima  Petri,  et 
4d«aiu»  poater.  Joannia  non  cum  ceteris  ronfera- 
mu*.     ZwiNQLi,  nt  the  Bern  disputation  {op. 
Schuler  et  Schultk.  II.,  169V,  pronounced  the 
^-poe.  no  biblical  book,  but  Hebrews  canonical, 
even  thouj;h  Paul  was  not  the  author,  as  true 
believers  knew,  through  the  Spirit.    Calvin,  on 
the    contrary,   found    nothing    exceptional  in 
James  and  Jude,  thought  Paul  was  not  the 
authot'  of  Hebrews,  nor  Peter,  2d  Peter,  but 
Allowed  nothing  derogatory  to  their  canonical 
fUgnitv,  and  cited  the  Apoc.  as  canonical.    Beza 
mgreed  with  Calvin  (comp.  the  Cahiniani  in 
Gerhard,  I.  c,  185,  186).    Later  orthodox  Lo- 
tberan  theologians  also  adopted  this  view  (Qer- 
hani,  L  c,  quotes  Menzsr  and  SchrSder  as 
instances).     UoLiaz,   at  length,  declared  the 
diadnotion  of  proto  and  deittero-canonical  unne- 
oassary,  cunt  hodie  eeangelici  doctorea    omnes 
deut«rocanonicia  libria  divinam  auctoritaiem  as- 
tignent.      The   Keformed    theologians   do    not 
notice  the  distinction  made  by  the  Lutherans. 
WoUeb  says :    Quceatio,  an   &r.  aacr.  aint  Dei 
ttrbum,  homine  Chriatiano  eat  indigna  (Schwei- 
XSR,  ref.  Dogm.  1.,  216).    Although  in  this  way 
the  primitive  critical  spirit  was  slumbering,  the 
fnneiple,  that  the  Divine  and  not  the  human 
author  of  the  book  was  the  principal  thing,  was 
r^tively  modified  in  deciding  upon  the  canon 
and  eoaooioity,  even  if  the  question  as  to  human 
authorship  may  not  be  disregarded.    The  de- 
{iMtiToness,  in  this  respect,  of  the  early  Pro- 
tMtantdoelrineconceming  thecanon,  will  appear 
if  we  briefly  consider  on  what  they  based  the 
canonical  character  of  a  book.    The  canonical 
aothority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  rests,  objec- 
tively, on  the  fact  that  thev  were  given  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  subjectively,  on  the  testimony 
of  th«  Holy  Spirit,  since  all  internal  and  external 
aritaria  oaly  establish  ,^{<2ent  humanam,  not  divv- 
attm.    Protestants  maintained  this  against  Ro- 
manists who  made  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
dapandent  on  the  decision  of  the  Church.    Thus 
BaiMsays:  lkttimon,eacl.nondignit<riemlargi- 


case 

arise  in  particular  npp1ioatinn4.  It  has  been 
asked  whether  the  opinion  of  the  older  Lutheran 
theologians  is,  that  each  person  must  attain  to 
the  ^<lea  divina  through  the  teatim.  Sp.  S.  in 
regard  to  every  single  book  of  the  Bible ;  in 
opposition  whereto  most  theologians  speak  of 
the  teatim.  S.  S.  only  when  inquiring  into  th^ 
ground  of  a  Jides  divina.  Chemnitz  does  not 
mention  the  teatim.  S.  S.  in  regard  to  particular 
books.  The  views  of  our  theologians,  therefore, 
do  not  seem  clearly  settled'  (Schkid,  luth.  Dog- 
matik,  3.  Aufl.  p.  59). — It  was  observed  above 
that  the  principle  that  canonicity  is  determined 
by  the  Divine,  not  human  authorship,  is  rel^ 
tively  right,  so  that  a  free  course  is  opened  for 
historical  criticism.  Schleicrmacher  may  there- 
fore say:  "Die  Authentie  d,  Schrift  besteht 
nicht  darin,  dasz  jedes  Buch  von  d.  Person  hei^ 
rUhre,  der  es  beigelegt  wird,  sondern  darin, 
dasz  in  den  von  d.  Kirche  Uberlicferten  Kanon 
nicht  Bestandthcile  aufgenommen  wurden, 
welche  einer  hiiretischen  oder  apocryphischea 
Richtung  angehiiren.  Die  kritischen  Fragea 
mlisscn  d.  griiszten  Freiheit  n.  strenesten  Oe> 
wissenhafligkeit  anvertraut  werden."  The  qucs. 
tion  concerning  the  auctorsecundariua,  therefore, 
is  not  so  unimportant  as  some  orthodox  Protest- 
ant theologians  seem  to  regard  it;  for  canonical, 
inspired,  and  apostolical  are  interchangeable 
ideas,  and  inspiration,  according  to  Protestants, 
is  limited  to  the  period  and  circle  of  the  Apos» 
ties  and  of  apostolic  men.  And  that  this  hisr 
torical  question  possesses  essential  importanoa 
for  the  establishment  of  the  canon  and  of  cano- 
nicity, is  clear,  since  the  dogmatic  opinion  con-> 
cerning  a  book  must  find,  not  only  its  confirma- 
tion, bnt  restraining  curbs,  in  the  testimony  of 
history.  This  appears  in  the  fate  of  the  Apo« 
calypse,  which  vindicated  its  claims  on  historical 
ground,  against  doctrinal  objections. 

The  acientijie  ratification  of  tiie  canon,  and 
the  canonicity  of  several  books,  will  not  be 


'  QiTEXSTADT  eaji :  Ditlhela  mnt  qtiettionn,  an  Ev, 
Mathai  •I'l  canon,  elan  Ev.  itattk.  tit  a  ilaUk.  conwrip- 
lumf  print  ptrtintt  adfidem  talvifieam,  poiteriia  fi 
eognitiontm  iitlorieam  ;  tivt  tnim  Pkilippnt,  five  Bar- 
that,  illud  contcripttril  Evang.,  quod  tub  Maltk.  nomina 
legitar,  nihil  facit  ad  fid.  lalvi/.,  eoel.  pn'mit.  vtro  dm 
aulort  alicvjiu  libri  canon,  teitari  polft,  quia  vidit 
lacr.  tcn'pturamm,  aulographa.  Quod  vcro  Ev.  itattk. 
et  Lnca  tint  ter.  canoia,  non  vtro  Evang.,  quad  (Hi 
Tkomti  vel  Barthol.  nomine  eircnmferinr,  illud  toUt 
eccl.  teitificatio  pernadirt  nequit,  ted  necettt  ett,  nt 
accedat  intemtim  S.  S,  teilimoninm.  (Si/ittma,  Lpi. 
1715,  I.,  130.)  The  tettim.  S.  S.  is  bere  elained  for 
alngU  books.  Comp.  Oerbabd,  toe.  tkeolog.  lib.  1, «.  Ir 
2  IS;  «.  30,  {  30;  Twkstkh,  Dogm.  L  4&3. 
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complete  until  it  ia  hiitorically  proveD  that  (in 
the  broadest  sense)  the  books  belong  to  the 
primitive  creative  period  of  Christianity,  and 
thus,  instead  of  annulling  the  dogmatic  pre- 
Bumption,  confirms  and  limits  it  to  its  proper 
measure.  As  we  believe  in  a  historical,  not  an 
ideal  Christ,  so  it  is  desirable  to  know  that  the 
N.  T.  books  are  certain  historical  authorit;^. 
But  although  this  kind  of  historical  criticism  is 
still  in  an  imperfect  state,  we  must  not  i^ore 
the  existence  of  the  necessary  elements  for  it,  or 
the  beginning  which  has  been  made. — The  state 
of  the  canon  in  the  Cbobch  of  Rohe  may  be 
briefly  stated.  The  Council  of  Trent  confirmed 
the  Aagustinifin-Carthaginian  canon,  smote 
down  all  doubts  (even  now  yet  not  quite  si- 
lenced) by  the  decree  of  sees.  IV.,  8,  in  which 
it  stamps  the  impress  of  cecumenioal  aothority 
upon  all  the  books  named,  including  the  earlier 
antilegomena.  This  forbade  all  farther  doubt, 
and  critical  investigations  were  allowed  no  fur^ 
ther  than  to  confirm  the  Church's  decree,  and 
are  unnecessary  (Bellasmik,  controv.  lib.,  IV., 
de  verbo  divinoX.  The  decrees  of  Trent  imme- 
diately displayed  their  reflex  influence  upon  the 
OatEK  C,  in  its  canonization  of  the  O.  T. 
Apocrypha  (see  preceding  Art.).  In  reference 
to  the  N.  T.,  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  and  Metrophanes 
adhered  to  the  recognition  of  the  Antilegomena 
as  canonical  (Kihmil,  libr.  gymb.  eccl.  orient., 
p.  42,  and  Appendix,  p.  106.  The  Synod  of  Jeru- 
salem (a.  lo72)  naturally  departed  still  less 
from  this  position,  and  Leo  Allatius  (t  1669) 
de  libr.  eccl.  Graxte,  states  that  formerly  doubts 
existed  concerning  the  N.  T.  Antilegomena,  but 
that  the  truth  prevailed. — Of  the  smaller  Prot. 
■ecta,  only  the  Akhiniams  and  Socinians  per- 
petuated the  doubts  concerning  the  Antileg., 
though  Uugo  Grotins  ascribes  the  Apo«.  to 
John.  But  otherwise  the  Socinians  vacillated 
in  their  doctrinal  conception  of  the  canon,  in 
consequence  of  their  low  views  of  inspiration, 
and  of  the  relation  of  reason  to  the  Scriptures. — 
The  SwcDENBOROiANS  hold,  in  regard  to  the 
N.  T.,  the  four  Gbspels  and  the  Apocalypse 
alone  to  be  inspired,  and  therefore  canonical, 
and  place  the  other  books  in  a  secondary  rank, 
according  to  tho  grade  of  inspiration.  Critical 
investigations  possess  no  value  for  them  (Cf. 
Catechism  of  the  New  Ch.,  1828 ;  Swedenborg, 
vera  religio  Christiana. — (Comp.  Credner,  lur 
Gesch.  d.  Kanons,  Halle.  1847 ;  Kecss,  d.  zweite 
Buoh  seiner  Gesch.  d.  N.  T.  Literatur,  Ac; 
Thieesch,  as  quoted  above,  Erlangen,  1845). 

Landerer.* 

Canons  and  CanonesMs.— The  Order  of 

Canons,  which  arose  in  the  eighth  century,  and 

Srcad  widely  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the 
iddle  Ages,  originated  in  the  monastic  institu- 
tions of  that  period.  It  was  so  named  from 
the  term  "  canon,"  which  meant  "  ohuroh-regis- 
ter ;"  and  it  was  originally  applied,  therefore, 
to  every  clergyman  who  was  entered  upon  the 
roll  of  a  church  (Canoni  ».  matriculce  EccleniiB 
adscriptus,  vid.  Muratori^  Visa,  de  Canonicii, 
in  his  Antiq.  Ital.  meducevi  T.  V.,  p.  183),  in 
distinction  from  those  clergymen  who  offipiated 
odIt  in  chapels. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Angnstine,  many  ecole- 
■iaatics,  withont  being  associated  in  cloisters, 


lived  according  to  a  common  role  (canon),  whidi 
distinguished  them  from  the  secular  clergy ;  and 
from  this  the  cler^  in  general,  irrespective  of 
their  ecclesiastical  functions,  came  to  be  cidled 
caiumici,  and  their  mode  of  life  to  be  regarded 
as  vita  eanonica  ».  singularit.  They  lived  nnder 
spiritual  rules,  took  no  monastic  vow,  assembled 
daily  in  their  minster,  held  chapters,  in  which 
their  bishop  presided,  occupied  themselves  with 
scientific  instruction,  ate  and  slept  together, 
still  subject  to  no  rigid  cloister  regnktioDs. 
This  sort  of  informal  association  continued  to 
the  time  of  Chrodegang  (see  Art.),  Bishop 
of  Mets,  who,  to  restore  the  degenerate  mo- 
morality  of  the  clergy,  introduced  among  tbt 
ecclesiastics  of  his  cborch,  about  760,  the  mis 
of  a  common  cloister  life,  and  thus  became  tht 
proper  founder  of  the  oiUt  eanonica  of  his  own 
and  subsequent  times. 

The  rule  of  Chrodegang  consisted  of  thir^- 
two  chapters  (vid.  Lahbi  et  Couart:  Colleot. 
Concil.  T.  VII.  p.  1444;  Mami:  S.  S.  ConaL 
nova  et  ampliss.  coll.  XIV.  p.  313 ;  comp.  BtUi 
berg:  K.-gesch.  Deutiicbl.  I.  p.  495).  It  en- 
joined a  common  life,  under  the  direction  of  th* 
bishop;  prescribed  the  three  usual  monastie 
vows  cf  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  sod 
pious  exercises  even  in  the  night,  according  fa) 
the  order  of  the  canonical  hours ;  required  daily 
attendance  at  the  chapter,  in  which  a  portion  at 
the  rule  {capUulum  regiulas)  was  to  be  read; 
imposed  silence,  to  be  broken  only  in  case  of 
necessity ;  and  left  the  bishop  or  superiors  <£ 
the  order  to  direct  the  support  of  the  brethren 
oat  of  the  canonical  funds  and  tithes,  still  allow- 
ing individuals  to  hold  property.  CharletaafoM 
confirmed  the  rule  at  the  Council  of  Aix-la-CW 
pelle,  789  (vid.  Baluzii:  cap.  I.  p.  238;  comp, 
369),  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  at  the  Coundl  M 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  816,  enlarged  it  to  eigbtv-iix 
chapters  (Marlzhemii:  ConciL  German.  T.,  L 
p.  430).  The  canons  now  formed  a  olericsl 
corporation,  and  tnonatteria  canxmicortm  ar«M 
in  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  (C3iim^ 
nict  cathedrala,  cathedral-masters,  and  canomei 
colUgialei],  The  cathedral  canons  (afterwardi 
called  also  prebendaries  or  capitulars),  fonaii>( 
a  spiritual  college  for  deliberation  on  the  nn- 
portant  aflairs  of  the  order  and  the  ohnrob,  «>■>> 
stituted  the  cathedral  chapter,  but  soon  withdrew 
from  their  proper  clerical  functions,  and  nu> 
naged  to  procure  the  privilege  of  serving  for  ibi 
bishop  in  his  absence,  and  to  bring  the  eleotiM 
of  the  bishop  into  their  own  hands. 

Subsequently,  the  canons  fell  under  the  poww 
of  the  general  moral  decay.  After  the  teatb 
century  they  began  to  give  up  their  com** 
life ;  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Treves  setting  tbS 
example,  even  to  a  division  of  the  oommun  pW 
perty.  Against  this  abuse  councils  and  PoP" 
interfered;  but  in  vain.  The  canons  at  nit 
fell  into  a  multitude  of  separate  congregstioBSi 
The  Lateran  Council  of  1139  sought  to  restore 
the  cloister-life,  and  to  introduce  the  old  Ao^ 
gustinian  rule  of  community  of  goods,  whiea 
had  already  been  attempted  by  individo^  rt 
the  close  of  the  previous  century.  Benediot  XIII. 
(1339)  labored  for  the  general  reception  of  tw» 
rule  among  the  canons,  which  gave  rise  to  »• 
distinction  of  canoniei  regtUarts  (who  adopted 
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ibe  Aaji^stinian  rnle),  and  eanonici  teeularet 
(who  still  lived  like  seonlar  clergy).    But  in  all 
these  efforts  sncoess  was  only  the  exception.   The 
more  lioentioas  mode  of  life  kept  the   apper 
band,  and  the   ancient  discipline  onlj  feemy 
appeared  here  and  there  in  a  common  meal  of 
toe  cathedral  canons,  at  the  high  feasts,  or  during 
Qaadraeestma  (vid.  Hurler :  Innocenz  III.,  Th. 
3,  p.  352).    The  cathedral  canons  were  even  not 
•11  clergymen ;  though  the  synodal  laws  required 
them  to  be  at  least  sub-deacons.    They  made 
tbemseWes  more  and  more  independent  of  the 
'  bishops ;  and,  as  the  emoluments  of  the  places 
increased,  and  vicars  could  be  hired  to  perform 
the  clerical  functions,  the  seata  were  almost 
ezoInsiTely  occupied  by  the  nobility,  and  be- 
came, especially  in  Oermany,  livings  for  the 
Toannr  sons  of  noble  families.    Remonstrances 
nt>m  norne,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Basel,  that  half  the  places  should  be  f;iven  to 
men  of  scientific  and  ecclesiastical  standing,  had 
no  effect.    It  was  even  a  rule,  in  many  chapters, 
that  only  such  of  the  nobility  as  could  show 
firom  eight  to  sixteen  ancestors  should  be  eligible 
to  the  chapter ;  and  to  hinder  the  intrusion  of 
papal  favorites  and  of  princes  into  the  rich 
Denefices,  the  chapters,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
limited  the  nomber  of  their  members.     Hence 
the  eapiinla  dausa  candidates  were  called  eano- 
nici minora,  or,  commonly,  domiceUaret  (in 
distinction  from  the  prebendaries  or  catumici 
mtf/oret).    They  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years 
of  age,  able  to  read  Latin  and  sing,  and  must 
pass  a  year  of  probation.    The  expectancy  of 
the  canonsbip,  nowever,  soon  enough  became  a 
Blatter  of  regular  traffic,  and  depending  chiefly 
OD  wealth  and  family  connections.    These  ex- 
pectancies were  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  (Sees.  XXIV.  cap.  9-11,  De  reform.),  bat 
th^  uterwards  frequently  appeared.    In   the 
high  chapters,  or  arch-chapters,  the  members 
also  must  show  their  ancient  noble  descent,  but 
the  administration  of  their  office  was  committed 
to  the  regular  canons.    They  obtained  even 
princely  rights,  and  a  voice  in  the  imperial 
Piet,  which  they  retained  till  their  seculariza- 
tion by  the  peace  of  Lnneville  (1803).    In  re- 
spect to  the  cathedral  chapters  of  modem  times 
(see  below),  those  expectancies  do  not  exist. 

The  catnedral  canons  had  different  names, 
aeeording  to  the  relations  in  which  they  stood 
to  their  prebends,  their  chapters,  and  their 
fnnetions.  If  they  had,  with  the  prebend,  a 
■e^and  voice  in  the  chapter,  they  were  eanonici 
Ml  fioribut  el  Jructibus ;  if  only  the  prebend, 
eanonici  in  floribus.  The  expectancy  of  a  resi- 
denoe  made  a  canontctM  noncurialii;  thepos- 
Betsion  of  the  residence  a  canonictu  curialis  ; — 
from  etiria,  the  name  given  to  the  palace-like 
dwelling  of  the  canon,  which  was  usually  near 
■  the  cathedral.  A  canon  with  a  voice  in  the 
diapter  and  a  place  in  the  oboir,  but  without 
income,  was  canontcuf  in  herbii  or  hojtorariua. 
then  there  were  eanonici  ffraduaii,  who  had 
attained  an  Academic  degree ;  lehoUutici,  who 
■aperintended  the  schools  in  a  church,  and 
were  generally  leaders  in  the  choir,  hence  called 
also  praeentore$,  primioerii;  from  them  arose 
the  cathedral  teachers,  or  overseers  of  high 
■obools,  &0. 
M 


In  the  time  of  the  Reformation  this  whofo 
institution  was  severely  shaken.  The  chapters 
were  mostly  abolished,  their  goods  secularized, 
or  their  foundations  converted  to  more  evan* 
gelical  purposes.  Where  the  cathedral  chapters 
remained,  they  retained  their  property,  though 
the  members  became  Protestant.  The  livings 
of  these  canons,  who  were  in  part  secular  per> 
sons,  and  could  not  form  a  church  corporation, 
were  chiefly  sinecures  for  the  sons  of  noble 
families.  The  only  Protestant  chapters  remain* 
ing  since  the  peace  of  Luneville  and  the  Prussian 
law  of  October  30, 1810,  are  the  cathedral  chap- 
ters of  Brandenburg,  Merseburg,  and  Naumburj;, 
and  the  collegiate  chapter  of  Zeitz ;  and  m 
Saxony,  the  cathedral  cnopter  of  Meissen,  and 
the  collegiate  chapter  of  Wurzen.  Comp.  Fin- 
der: Ueber  d.  evang.  Dom  u.  Collegiatstifter  in 
Saohsen,  Weimar,  1820 ;  SHegliiz :  Das  Reoht 
d.  Ilocbstiftes  Meissen  n.-d.  CoUegiatst.,  Wurcen, 
Leips.  1834. 

After  the  restoration  in  Oermany,  the  Roman 
See  set  itself  to  re-establish  the  cathedral  chap- 
ters as  far  as  possible.  It  succeeded  first  in 
Bavaria  by  the  concordat  of  July  5,  1817,  and 
now  has  arcbi-episcopal  chapters  in  Munich 
and  Bamberg,  and  episcopal  in  Augsburg,  Pas- 
saw,  Ratisbon,  Wonbnrg,  Eichst&dt,  and  Spires; 
then  in  Prussia,  where,  by  the  cabinet  oraer  of 
Aug.  23,  1821,  the  chapters  of  Cologne,  Treves, 
MUnster,  Paderbom,  and  Aix-lo-Chapelle,  and 
then  those  of  Breslau,  Posen,  Gnesen,  and 
Kulm,  were  restored,  and  the  still  standing 
chapter  of  Ermeland  was  confirmed.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  the  Upper  Rhine  are 
now  the  chapters  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  of 
Limbnrg,  Mentx,  and  Fulda ;  in  Hanover,  the 
chapters  of  Hildesheim  and  Osnabrtlck ;  in 
Saxony,  the  chapter  of  Dresden ;  in  Austria, 
the  chapter  of  Vienna,  with  those  of  Lintz  and 
St.  Polten ;  the  chapter  of  Prague,  with  those 
of  Leitmeritz,  KonigsgrUtz,  Budweiss,  and 
Brunn ;  the  chapter  of  Olmntz ;  the  chapter  of 
Salzburg,  with  toose  of  Trent,  Lavant,  Brisen, 
Seckau,  and  Loben,  and  the  chapters  of  Laibach, 
Goritz,  and  Trieste.  By  the  Papal  bull  for 
Prussia,  of  July  16,  1821  (vid.  JSichhom: 
Qrunds&tze  d.  Kirchenreehts,  II.,  p.  838),  the 
nomination  to  the  canonship  is  not  made  to 
depend  at  all  on  rank  or  pedigree,  but  rather 
on  the  attainment  of  a  higher  consecration,  and 
on  the  distinction  of  the  candidate  in  learning 
and  in  the  service  of  the  church.  The  cathe- 
dral chapters  form  a  self-subsisting  spiritual 
college,  with  rights  separate  from  those  of  the 
archbishop  or  bishop  (comp.  Concil.  Trid.  Sess. 
v.,  c.  1 ;  VI.  0.  4;  XXI.  c.  3 ;  XXII.  c.  3,  4; 
XXIII.,  0.  6, 18;  XXIV.  o.  4,  8, 12, 16 ;  XXV. 
0.  6) ;  they  are  advisers  of  the  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop in  important  church  affairs,  in  which 
the  m^ority  rules ;  the^  govern  in  the  absence 
or  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop,  and 
in  the  latter  cose  have  charge  of  the  election  of 
a  successor.  Their  members  are  actual  canons, 
though  there  are  in  Prussia  also  honorary  canons' 
in  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Breslau,  and  the 
provost  of  the  parochial  church  at  Berlin  and 
the  rural  dean  of  Glatz  are  considered  such. 
These  honorary  canons,  like  the  actual  ones, 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  bishops,  though 
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{b«y  bare  no  other  plaoe  in  the  ehapter.    In 
Austria,  also,  titalar  canons  are  created. 

The  canons  constituted  by  Cfarodegang  had 
•isters  in  the  eanonaia  (canonissaa),  who  \rere 
organized  on  the  model  of  their  brethren, 
adopted  the  rule  of  Augustine,  lived  in  common, 
and  bad  clausure.  The^  took  no  solemn  tow, 
bat  were  obliged  to  remain  unmarried,  and  were 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  an  abbess, 
subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  varions 
congregations  which  were  formed.  These  so- 
cieties also  became  secularized,  and  their  livings 
fell  mainly  to  young  noblewomen.  In  the  way 
of  reform,  the  Beguines  (vid.  the  Art.  Beghards, 
Beguinea)  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  many  cities  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
the  chapters  of  noble  females,  which  then  arose, 
we  meet  with  eanoniasce  teeukaret,  or  domicellce, 
in  distinction  from  regular  canonesses.  Many 
of  them  married,  and  renounced  their  livings. 
By  the  Reformation  the  chapters  of  canonesses, 
like  those  of  canons,  were  secularised,  and  almost 
entirely  converted  into  institutions  for  the  sup- 
port of  unmarried  Prote8ti(nt  noblewomen :  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  chapters  of  Qandersheim,  Iler- 
ford,  Quedlinbnrg,  Gernrode,  and  others.  Yet 
afterwards  similar  institutions  were  established ; 
for  example,  in  Halle,  1702;  in  Oldenburg, 
1705 ;  in  Frankfurt,  1767 ;  in  Mecklenburg, 
Westphalia,  &c.  These  became  in  part,  also, 
«ducational  institutions  for  the  daughters  of 
noble  families ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  well-known 
Magdalen  chapter  in  Oldenburg. 

Nbudbckeb.— 17.  D.  Yeomans. 

Canoniiation  (eanonuMtio),  is  the  ceremony 
of  proclaiming  a  saint.  The  expression  eano- 
«iu»re  aignifles  to  register  a  beaia§  on  the  list 
of  saints,  and  to  decree  for  him  appropriate 
reverence.  Such  persons  are  honored  by  being 
named  in  the  prayer  whieh  the  priest  has  to 
pronounce  in  the  service  of  the  Mass  (canon 
ffiujKs),  at  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in 
the  Holy  Supper.  To  preserve  and  celebrate 
the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  confessors,  and 
■ainta  b^  mentioning  them  in  public  worship,  is 
a  primitive  usage  of  the  church.  A  later  prac- 
tice was  also  to  invoke  them  in  prayer.  Au- 
gustine says,  the  names  of  the  martyrs  -were 
mentioned  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  but  (Krayer  was  not  addressed  to  them. 
Since  invocation  came  into  use,  it  has  been 
oommon  to  pray  to  many  as  saints  whose  wor- 
thiness is  by  no  means  anquesttonable.  It 
therefore  became  desirable  to  institute  stricter 
forms  for  oanonixation,  and  reqaire  the  public 
recognition  of  Synods  or  of  the  Pope.  Later 
authors  have  asserted  that  the  bisiiops  were, 
from  a  very  early  period,  alone  authorised  to 

S reclaim  a  saint ;  but  the  oases  usually  adduced 
0  not  prove  this,  sinoo  there  are  examples 
which  show  the  contrary.  Reverenoe  for  a 
saint  in  the  whole  ohuroh  Was  moat  easily  ob- 
tained by  soliciting  the  Pope's  attthorixation, 
and  this  was  frequently  done  very  early ;  or  the 
Popes  confirmed  the  oanonixation  aner  it  had 
been  effected  without  their  oonenrreBoe..  Thus 
the  canonisation  of  the  Archbiabep  Ansohar,  by 
his  successor,  Rimbert  (865),  waaeoafirmed  by 
Nicholas  I.  But  the  right  to  canonise  appears 
to  have  been  restrioted  to  the  P«p«a  from  the 


time  of  Alexander  III.  Innoeent  III.  extenM 
this  prerogative  to  the  allowance  of  rtverenee 
for  new  relics.  But  when  afterwards  the  bishops 
held  it  lawful  for  them  to  oaoonise  widiia  their 
own  dioceses.  Urban  VIII.,  by  speaal  declan- 
tions  in  1625  and  1634,  dedwea  that  snalkMF- 
able.  There  even  oame  out  eeveral  other  erdi- 
nances,  very  strictly  preseribing  as  well  the 
requisites  {(h-  canonisation  aa  the  proceeding  in 
proclaiming  it. 

One  who  has  fallen  asleq>  with  Ae  repotstioB 
of  a  holy  walk,  is  designated  aa  tKpia  memoriae 
and  is  called  mrtna  Dei,  as  soon  as  inqaiiy  is 
ordered  and  introduced  in  tfa«  ease.  If  the  ji» 
son  be  regularly  shown  to  hsfve  lived  a  pioM 
life  and  wrought  miracles,  his  heaiiiieatio  ttsf 
be  then  proposed.  Thin.eannot  take  place  1^ 
the  rule  till  fifty  jeara  after  the  decease.  On 
the  ground  of  the  investigation  institDted  bvtibs 
bishop  of  the  place  where  the  person  lived  sikI 
died,  a  committee  of  the  eongregatio  rituaa 
examines  whether  a  process  of  bestificstian  il 
admissible.  The  authority  of  the  Peiw  is  thes 
procured.  Then  follow  three  exannnations  con- 
cerning the  person  of  the  teneridiiiU*,  one  beloN 
the  eongregatio  ritunm,  one  before  the  cardinsl^ 
and  one  in  n  consistory  presided  over  by  tilt 
Pope.  After  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  a  brief  il 
despatched  which  prononnoes  the  venerabilis  1» 
be  heatus,  and  at  the  same  time  determiaei  tks 
extent  of  the  acts  of  reverence  *o  be_  bestowad 
npon  him,  as  commemoration,  and  invocadoa 
in  divine  worship,  in  the  oanon  misiuB,  erection 
of  an  altar,  public  exposure  of  relics,  4e.  fts 
solemn  pablication  of  the  decree  of  beatification 
takes  place  in  the  basilica  Vaticana.  Instead 
of  the  strict  forms  of  the  beati/ieaiio  fonMHi, » 
simpler  process  can  bo  need,  m  whieh  the  Pops 
only  sanctions  the  judicial  sentence  eoneemiK 
-the  condition  of  the  beatified.  After  reneiwd 
miracles  by  the  beatus,  and  repeated  exsmins- 
tions,  comes  the  canonisation.  The  Pope,  e  » 
thedra,  declares  the  beatus  to  be  tanettu.  Tins 
is -attended  with  lofly  solemnity,  likewise  in 
the  basilica  Vaticana.  The  reverence  p«d  to 
sainte  (sancti)  is  more  extensive  than  thai  to 
the  blessed  [beaH) ;  the  latter,  not  to  mentioB 
other  limitations,  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the 
church,  the  former  extends  to  the  whole  Bomaa 
communion.  The  latter  is  permitted  only,  the 
former  appears  to  be  enjoined.  (Beatorum  eoltns 
fidelibus  permittitnr,  canonizatomm  aotem  {«»■ 
cipitur.  Ooniales  Telles.)  An  instmotive  exto- 
bition  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  found  in  As 
following  works:  Leben  des  SeHgen  A  M. 
Lignori,  by  V.  A.  Giattini,  from  the  ItalisBj 
Vienna,  1836 ;  and  Compendio  delle  vite  m 
cinque  beate  eanonissati,  Ac.:  Bom.,  1839; in 
German :   Munich,  1839. 

The  Connoil  of  Trent  enjoins  and  -nndiestrt 
saint  worship,'  on  the  ground  of  cuionisatioB, 
Sees.  XXV.,  de  invoeatione,  veneratione  et  re- 
liqniis  sanotomra,  and  the  Tridentine  Cat  P. 
III.  cap.  II.  quest  XI.  tq.;  yet  doubts  «tn» 
small  importance  against  the  praotios  ^xi*"^ 
in  the  ohnreh  have  been  raised  on  the  p«rt  rf 
Roman  OsAolios  tiiemselves  (see  Kopp  Dm 
Kath.  Kirche  in  19  Jabrh.:  Ments,  1830.  p.  99, 
Ac.).  Much  more  decidedly  did  the  Beforwm 
come  out  against  beatification  and  eaaonisaitoi, 
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md  tbey  entirely  rejected  them  (oomp.  Anf^b. ' 
Conf.,  Art  21 ;  The  ApoK,  Art  9).  Protestant 
tntfaon  hare  al*o,  foUoiriDg  Lather  and  othen, 
thown  that  canonization  was  derived  from  hea- 
thenism, and  that  the  canon  missse  itself  is 
•ntenable.  (See  Ohenmitz's  Examen  Cone. 
Trident  P.  IL  loc.  VI.  P.  III.  loc.  IV. ;  J.  Dav. 
Heilmann,  Consecratio  Sanctor.  apud  pontifioios 
nsitata  ad  isco^twoiuf,  ret.  Rom.  efficta.  Halte. 
1704,  4to. ;  and  in  his  Opnsc.  paj;.  HI,  sq.) 
H.  F.  Jacobson. — Dr.  Teontaru. 

Canon  Lav.— See  Church  LaiB. 

Canon  .Law,  Book  of— By  the  expression 
eoTjnt  jurit  coNontet,  or  Book  of  Canon  Law, 
the  tiMcmvn%  dooamenia  have  since  the  six- 
teenth centary  been  denoted,  vis. :  The  Dtcre- 
btm  Grc^iani,  the  Ore((orian  Collection  of  De- 
cretals ;  the  lAber  Sextiit;  the  Clemenlinm,  and 
4ie  two  Collections  of  Extravagantes  by  Chap- 
pais,all  taken  together.  (Fortheparticularparts, 
see  the  Article,  "Canons  and  Decretals,  Col- 
leetiens  of.") 

Before  tbia  time  we  find  the  terra  eorpu*  juris 
nsed  to  denote  a  oompend  of  those  church  law 
collections.  Thus  Oratian's  Decretal  is  called, 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  corpus  juris 
eonotttct.  Thus  Innocent  IV.  called  the  Gre- 
gorian Collection  of  Decretals,  in  a  letter  to  the 
arebdescon  P.  of  Bologna,  eorjnuJHri*.  Car- 
dinal Peter  of  Alliaoo  speaks,  in  his  treatise 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, De  necessitate  re^ormaiionis,  of  the  reser- 
vations enumerated,  "m  carport  juris  eananiei," 
\>j  which  he  doubtless  means  the  compilation 
mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  col- 
lection of  Extra  vagantes  notyet  made.  Throngh- 
ODt  the  acta  of  the  aforesaid  Conncil,  the  expres- 
sion corpus  juris,  or  jus  scriptum,  jus  commune, 
is  often  nsed  in  distinction  from  the  post-Cle- 
mentine Extravagantes.  In  the  so-called  Kost- 
nits  Covenant  of  1418,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Conncil  of  Basel,  1436,  the  same  phrase  is  em- 
ployed. On  this  is  based  the  nse  of  corpus  juris 
ehmsum  by  modern  canonists  for  the  Decretum 
and  the  collection  of  Decretals,  including  the 
ClemeiUince,  in  distinction  from  the  collections 
of  Kxtravagantes.  That  expression  means  just 
the  works  above-named,  which  were  already  in 
nse.  While  the  corpus  juris,  being  received  in 
the  school  as  well  as  the  courts,  bad  attained 
the  anthority  of  common  law,  the  validity  of  the 
Extravi^ntes  was  frequently  oontested ;  and 
the  old  principle,  that  every  Papal  ordinance 
was  binding,  ceased,  after  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  be  acknowledged.  Thai  distinction  was  thus 
.BO  far  established,  and,  so  long  as  no  new  col- 
lection was  added  to  the  Clementinse  and  re- 
ceived, the  existing  corpus  juris  could  be  justly 
wntidered  a  finished  whole- (c/atuttDi). 

The  name  eorpu*  juris  does  not  appe«r  in 
the  older  editions,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
these  contained  at  first  only  each  a  single  part 
with  the  gloss  (vid.  Phillips:  Kirchenrecht, 
IV.,  342;  BiekOl:  Ueber  d.  Entstehnng  der 
beiden  Extravagantenversammlnng,  p.  89,  sq. ; 
SehleUer:  Handb.  d.  Jurist  Literstur.  Orimma, 
1843,  p.  91. 92).  In  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  these 
•eparate  parts,  and,  after  Cbam>ni«  (see  Canons 
and  DteretaU,  CoUeetions  of),  tbe  two  eolleettona 
of  SxtraTagantes  with  them,  wan  oaually  isiaed 


in  tiiree  vohimes,  from  the  same  office;  the  first 
volume  containing  the  Decretum,  the  second  ths 
Gregorian  Decretals,  and  the  third  the  remainioK 
collections  with  the  gloss.  In  the  editions  of  tb« 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  gloss  is 
frequently  omitted,  and  all  the  parts  are  throwa 
together  in  one  volume ;  and  after  this  time  ap- 
pears the  collective  title,  corpus  juris  canoniei, 
which  has  continoed  in  use  to  this  day.  la 
the  Paris  edition  of  1499-1502,  Chappnis'  t«» 
collections  of  Extravagantes  were  first  printed, 
and  from  it  passed  into  other  editions.  Of  th« 
subsequent  editors  the  principal  are,  Demoehart* 
(Paris,  1550-52,  4  vols.  8vo.,  without  gloss; 
Paris,  1561,  3  vols,  fol./  with  gloss),  whose 
merit  consists  in  the  criticism  of  the  text  and 
the  completion  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Decre- 
tum; JlfMUMcu4(I^ons,1554--59,4to.),whoadded 
critical  apostilles  to  some  passages  of  the  De- 
oretnm,  and  marked  the  several  canons,  except- 
ing the  Palea,  hf  numbers;  Contius  (Antw. 
1569-71,  4  vols,  evo.),  who  bae  restored  flron 
the  pre-Gregorian  com^lations  many  partti 
deeisas  in  the  Gregorian  collection  (comp.  on  the 
whole  subject  Richler'}  Diss,  de  emendator. 
Gratiani,  Lips.  1835,  p.  14,  sqq.).  But  their 
labors  proved  ansatisfactory.  The  transactions 
of  the  Counml  of  Trent  often  rermiled  the  need 
of  an  emendation  and  new  revision,  particnlarij 
of  the  Decretum ;  and  for  this  purpose  Popo 
Pins  IV.,  in  1563,  created  a  commission  of  car- 
dinals and  other  seholars,  which  under  his 
successors,  Pins  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.,  vras 
strengthened  and  consisted  of  thirty-five  mem- 
bers, known  as  Corredores  Romani.  .  Their 
lab<n«  closed  in  1580,  and  on  this  basis  tiio 
complete  corpus  juris'  canoniei,  with  the  glossy 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1582,  in  three  volumes. 
To  this  Editio  Romana  were  prefixed  two  briefii 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  of  1580  and  1582,  the  first 
relating  to  the  whole  work,  the  second  only  to 
the  Decretum.  The  Pope  here  repeatedly  de- 
clares that  in  the  text  hero  fixed  no  change  of 
any  sort  should  in  future  be  attempted.  But 
the  Correctoree  had  even  yet  only  imperfectly 
accomplished  their  work,  and  the  investigations 
of  Anton,  Augvsiinu*,  Berardus,  and  others, 
and  the  later  editions  of  the  corpus  juris  cano- 
niei, show  what  needed  yet  to  be  done  to  make 
the  text  correct  In  the  earlier  of  the  subse- 
quent editions  appears  commonly  a  series  of 
appendices,  besides  the  Indices  and  Registers 
made  by  Peier  (fuenoi*  (first  in  the  edition  of 
Paris,  1618).  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  arbor 
consanguinitatis  and  affinitaii*,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  /.  Andrtae,  after  eon.  JOTZV.  m.  6 
of  the  Decretum ;  47  eanonet  penitentiaUs  from 
the  Summa  aurea  of  Cardinal  Sostiensis,  and 
84  amones  apostolorttm  as  translated  by  Holo- 
under,  after  the  Decretnm;  the  bittHufionei 
juris  eanomei,  which  Paul  Lanedot,  professor 
m  Perugia,  composed  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  IV. 
(1555-59),  to  complete  tiie  parallel  between  the 
corpus  juris  emit*  and  canoniei;  finally,  the 
Liber  sefdimus  of  Peler  MaMias,  which  vras 
first  received  into  the  Lyons  edition  of  ibe 
eorp.  juris  eon.  of  1671.  (On  this,  see  Canons 
and  Decretals,  Ootteetiont  oj.) 

It  is  a  question  of  spectM  impoHaaee  bow  fa 
the  oorpoa  juris  oononiei  ia  valid  at  the  preeent 
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day.  Here  we  maat  distinsnlsh  the  import  of 
tbecorpns  (I)  for  the  Rom.  Cntb.  Church,  (2)  for 
the  Evangelioal  Church,  (3)  as  the  foantain 
«f  the  common  law  of  the  Rtate. — 1.  Within  the 
Bom.  Cath.  Church  itself,  the  corp.jur.  can.  is  still 
the  BOarce  of  the  common  law,  with  the  follow- 
ing restrictions.  The  InstUutiona  of  Lancelot 
and  the  Liber  stptimus  have  no  legal  authority; 
the  several  decretals  of  the  latter  are  of  force 
only  when  received.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  the  two  collections  of  Eztravagnntes,  the  re- 
Oeption  of  which  cannot  be  proved,  and  which, 
u  we  have  before  seen,  were  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  corpus  juris  in  the  Councils 
of  Kostnitz  and  Basel.  Which  of  the  Eztrava- 
gantes  were  binding,  and  which  were  not,  was 
already  settled  before  the  collection  of  Chap- 
puis ;  and  not  the  collectionsas  such,  but  only 
the  particular  decretals,  acknowledged  in  the 
German  concordats  or  by  judicial  usage,  are 
law. — As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  corpus,  the 
creat  majority  of  canonists  now  likewise  deny 
legal  force  primarily  to  the  Decretwn  Oraiianis 
as  such,  since  as  a  private  collection  it  was 
never  confirmed  by  the  Church  or  the  Popes ; 
and  the  emendation  of  it  by  Oregory  XIII.,  as 
well  as  its  reception  into  the  Roman  edition, 
oould  and  did  give  it,  like  the  extravagantes,  no 
higher  authority  than  it  had  before  possessed. 
Particular  passages  would  consequently  have  no 
other  than  their  intrinsic  validity  ;  and  the  sole 
Talne  of  this  collection  of  excerpts,  consisted  in 
its  affording  copious  material  for  the  history  of 
oanonical  law,  —  a  view  also  stated  in  a  formal 
decision  of  the  Rota  Romana,  and  repeatedly 
asserted  by  Benedict  XIV.  Still  there  seems  to 
me  no  sufficient  ground  to  deny  the  formal  va- 
lidity, even  of  the  Decretam,  as  a  fountain  of 
common  canon  law.  This,  though  a  private 
work  of  Gratian,  was  received  by  the  school 
and  courts,  was  designated  even  in  the  twelfth 
century  as  corpus  juris  canonici,  and  frequently 
cited  by  the  Popes  themselves  in  their  edicts. 
This  judicial  authority  of  the  Decretum  appears 
further  from  the  designation  of  the  Breviarium 
by  Bemhard,  and  particularly  of  the  Oregorian 
oompilation,  as  Extravagantes,  thus  representing 
them  as  in  some  sense  the  complement  of  the  De- 
cretum. But  diat  the  latter  had  not  yet  lost  its 
weight,  even  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.,  is 
tinequivocally  shown  by  the  revision  of  the  cor- 
rectares  Romani.  It  is,  indeed,  undeniable,  that 
the  contents  of  the  Decretnm  were  very  much 
modified  by  the  later  Deoretals,  and  its  practi- 
cal import  diminished ;  but  its  formal  validity 
was  not  thereby  set  aside,  and  was  recognised 
by  the  law  of  the  German  empire,  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  corpus  juris  canonici  as  a  whole. 
As  to  the  substantial  validity  of  the  several 

Eirts  of  the  corpus  juris  can.  within  the  Rom. 
ath.  Church,  if  the  well-known  principle,  that 
the  later  law  supersedes  the  older,  applies  here 
in  full,  most  of  the  passages  in  the  Decretum 
are  antiquated  by  the  Decretals,  and  so  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Gregorian  oollaotion  by  the  De- 
cretals of  the  Ltber  sextut,  and  by  the  CUmen- 
tines  I  in  fact,  the  force  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Book  of  the  Canon  Law  has  been  in  many  oases 
»et  aside  by  later  legislation,  as  br  the  Council 
of  Xren^  the  ordiooooea  of  later  Popes,  ooaoor- 


dats,  ftc.  (see  Church  Law).    Great  inflDenee 
has  here  been  exerted  since  the  fonrtfenth  eea- 
tory  by  secular  legislation.   Among  eceJetiiutieet 
causae  the  canon  law  incloded  not  only  matter* 
l^ating  to  the  sacraments,  doctrine,  worship, 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  but  all  affairs  ia- 
vulving  any  ecclesiastical  interest, — marri&gea, 
vows,  oaths,  wills,  burials,   benefices,  ohureh 
property,  tithes,  ^. ;  so  that  even  purely  civil 
causes  might  come  before  the  spiritual  tribanal. 
But  since  the  fourteenth  century  the  reaction  of 
the  temporal  power  against  this  all-absorUng 
spiritual  supremacT.  has  materially  redooed  th* 
compass  of  eccUttasticai  causes,  and  thereby 
set  aside  the  authortly  of  the  canon  law  M 
most  Of  the  abovenamed  matters,  transferring 
them   to  the  secular  courts.    But  even  apart 
from  this,  the  modern  civil  law  and  the  {hid- 
oiple  of  the  unity  and  independence  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  have  broken  the  former  supremsej 
of  the  church  and  her  law.    Aooordiag  to  th« 
canonical  statutes  the  church,  in  virtue  of  ket 
holy  calling,  stands  free  and  inviolable  in  ids* 
tion  to  the  world ;  she  determines  independently 
and  exclusively  the  law,  the  extent,  and  the  & 
reotion  of  her  activity,  regarding  every  re>tiio> 
tion  upon  it  as  an  assaalt  on  her  inalientUi 
rights.     Thus  the  church  pats  herself  above  thi 
state  and  its  law,  and  subordinates  itself  to  tbi 
state  only  so  far  as  the  state  does  not  in  any  wsy 
oontradiot  the  canon  law.  nor  embarrass  tM 
activity  of  the  obarch.    This  supremacy  of  tbe 
church  and  her  canon  law  is  inoompatitde  witk 
the  independence  of  tbe  civil  autbori^^;  u4 
when  the  state  undertook  the  administratk* 
of  law  and  order,  and  the  development  of  a  i» 
tional  jorisprudenoe,  tbe  church,  like  any  otka 
corporation  in  the  state,  bad  to  come  nnder  tb« 
laws  of  tbe  state ;  and  as  her  oonoeption  of  ha 
relation  to  the  state  thus  lost  its  practical  Sottt, 
many  other  items  of  the  canonical  law  ain), 
whioh  conflicted  with  the  civil  code,  beesni 
null  and  void ;  as,  for  example,  tbe  statntes  r» 
speoting  heretics; 

2.  But  the  corpus  juris  catumiei  is  also  th* 
fountain  of  the  common  lav  of  Ike  evantfeUcti 
church.  Though  Luther  solemnly  bunwd  tb« 
book  of  the  canon  law  in  Wittenberg,  on  tbe 
20th  of  Dec.  1520,  and  the  Homberg  Syned 
decreed:  "Porro  jus  illud  contra  fas  vocatna 
canonicum,  omnino  legi  prohibemus,"  yet  the 
evangelioal  church  acknowledged  her  hutorical 
connection  with  the  Rom.  Cath.,  by  adraittisgtbe 
validity  of  the  canon  law  in  many  of  her  r^o- 
lations.  In  regard  to  the  relation  between 
church  and  stat^  the  idea  and  extent  of  chor^ 
power,  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  the  posi- 
tion of  Uie  laity,  the  sacraments,  &c.,  of  eoorts 
the  thorough  ctiange  left  the  canonical  statatsi 
no  validity.  But  in  the  doctrine  of  ecelesiss- 
tical  property,  of  benefices,  of  patronage,  partly 
in  the  law  of  marriage,  io.,  there  was  the  less 
to  interfere  with  tbe  canon  law,  that  these  mat- 
ters were  not  affected  by  the  dogmatical  diffeN 
ences  of  the  two  confessions.  Luther  bimMlf 
afterwards  changed  his  original  view ;  the  ea> 
nonioal  law,  in  spite  of  his  burning  of  it,  wM 
teught  in  Wittenberg,  and  frequently  used  in 
the  ohuroh  regulations  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  though,  down  to  rooent  times,  isolated  voioei 
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}mn  deoltmd  againsi  the  anthority  of  tbe 
esnon  law  in  the  evan(;eliual  ohurch,  yet  it  can- 
not be  donbted,  that  the  corpus  jur.  can.  is  to 
this  day,  with  the  limitationa  just  mentioned, 
tbe  soaroe  of  the  eommoa  law  in  tbe  evangelj- 
cal  cbureh. 

3.  Tbe  sopremacy  of  the  oharch  in  the  middle 
a|>es,  and  tbe  regolation  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant oivil  relations  by  her,  &c.,  caused  the  Book 
of  tbe  Canon  Law,  throogh  its  use  in  the  schools, 
the  ooarts,  and  the  imperial  legislation,  to  be 
neeired  as  the  basis  of  common  civil  law,  and 
often  preferred  to  the  Roman  code.  The  Schtoa- 
baupiegel,  o.  1,  6  (Lcuaberg),  appeals  to  the 
Decretom  and  the  Decretals.  Henry  YII.,  in 
his  eotuHttUio  contra  hcereticos  et  lacriltgot  of 
1312  (Pertz,  Honam.  Germ.  hist.  Le^e;-  T.  II., 
p.  536),  deerees:  "at  (seoalares  poteatates) 
eonstitotiones  Romanornm  pontifiodm  contra 
predietos  Tel  in  oansa  fidei  editas  obserrent  et 
neiant  ab  aliis  inviolabiliter  obserrari."  In  the 
kws  of  the  realm,  after  the  end  of  the  fifl;eenth 
eentnry,  repeated  mention  is  made  of  the  com- 
Bon  law  of  the  empire,  by  which  is  ondoabtedly 
lB«ant  the  canonical  law ;  and  in  the  ordinance 
for  the  imperial  council,  of  1654,  it  is  expressly 
■aid:  "Let  our  imperial  capitulation  also,  every 
inal  decree  of  the  realm  ....  corpus  juris  civi- 
Ks  et  canonici  ....  "be  always  on  tbe  table  of 
the  imperial  coaneil,  to  be  used  in  doubtful 
Mses,  and  never  be  removed."  But  in  modem 
times  the  Book  of  the  Canon  Law  has  been 
•horn  of  its  former  importance  and  force  by  tbe 
kgislation  of  particular  nations  superseding 
tbe  eommon  law,  as  in  Prussia,  Austria,  Baden, 
fte.  'Wasserscblgbe!^. — E.  D.  Yeomans, 

Canatein,  Karl  Hildebrattd,  Marquis  of,  was 
b«m  in  1667  at  his  father's  estate,  Lindenberg, 
Brandenbnrz.  who  was  a  pious,  well-educated 
Dobleman,  high  in  office.  In  1683  he  cnm- 
nenced  the  study  of  law  in  company  with  his 
brother  at  Frnnfort,  a.  d.  O.  After  three  years 
be  travelled  with  him.  In  1689  he  was  attached 
to  the  court,  of  which  however  he  soon  grew 
tired.  He  then  accompanied  the  army  to  Flan- 
ders as  a  volunteer.  Here  he  was  seised  by  a 
dangerous  disease,  and  vowed,  if  permitted  to 
live,  to  serve  tbe  Lord  forever.  He  recovered 
and  retired  to  private  life.  In  1691  he  formed 
intimate  connections  with  Spener  and  Franks. 
His  marriage  with  Bertha  of  Crosiek  (1707). 
was  childless.  She  died  in  1718.  He  himself 
followed  the  next  year.  Canstein  is  remarkable 
for  his  deep  piety  and  active  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence. Of  his  literary  labors  his  "  Harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels,  a  practical  exegetical 
work,  deserves  notice.  The  greatest,  most 
blenuxl.  and  permanent  monument  of  his  piety, 
\»  "The  CansUin  BMe  Society."  The  first 
impalse  to  this  enterprise  was  given  by  a  pam- 
phlet of  his  (1710)  in  which  he  showed  how,  by 
stereotypes  and  other  economical  measures, 
ehi>np  eiditions  of  Scripture  could  be  issued. 
H!b  project  found  general  favor.  By  the  con- 
Iriliutions  of  his  friends,  to  which  he  himself 
added  1000  crowns,  be  was  enabled  to  commence 
the  work  the  same  year.  The  text  was  carc- 
Wly  revised.  In  1712-13,  three  editions  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  soon  after  the  whole  Bible,  were 
imed  at  a  very  low  price.    They  were  received 


so  favorably,  that  before  his  death,  100,000  Kew 
Testaments  and  40,000  Bibles  were  issued. 
After  his  death,  A.  H.  Franke,  of  the  Orphan 
Institute  at  Halle,  conducted  the  Institute  8uo> 
cessfuUy.  In  1727  a  building  was  erected  for 
it,  and  to  this  was  added  a  printing  office  ia 
1734,  and  a  storehouse  in  1744.  In  1722,  Bibles 
were  first  printed  in  the  Polish  and  the  Bohe- 
mian languages.  Until  1843,  there  have  beoa 
circulated  4,612,000  Bibles,  and  2,630,000  Tes- 
taments, at  tbe  following  prices :  the  Bible  ia 
12mo.  at  10  sgr.  =  22  cents.  In  small  8vo.  at 
11  sgr.  In  large  8vo.  at  14  sgr.  In  4to.  at 
1  Tb.  5  sgr.  =  75  cents.  TIfe  N.  T.  with  tbe 
Psalms  at  7}  sgr.==16  cgnts,  and  4}  and  3  sgr. 
=  6^  cents.  The  Psalms  and  Jesus  Sirach, 
each  at  8  Pf.=l}  cents.  The  Institute  employs 
an  inspector,  a  factor  with  bis  assistant,  a  clerk, 
a  packer,  and  36  hands.  They  have  4  presses^ 
and  issue  36,000  impressions  per  diem.  Many 
Bibles  are  given  away  to  the  poor.  The  widows 
of  tbe  employees  are  taken  care  of  in  a  special 
house. 

Cf :  Oenchicbte  d.  Canst.  Bibel-Anstalt,  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  Niemeyer,  Halle,  1827.  Manoria  Can" 
steiniana,  by  A.  H.  Franke,  1722.  Life  of  Can- 
stein by  Spener,  republished  in  1740  by  Dr.  J. 
Lange.  Arnold. — Ruelenik. 

CaniU,  Xekhior,  a  celebrated  theologian  of 
the  Romish  Church,  born  at  Taracon.  lie  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order,  and  became  a  dis- 
ciple and  the  successor  of  the  renowned  realist, 
Francisous  Victoria.  He  died  whilst  provincial 
of  his  order  in  1560.  —  His  principal  (posthu- 
mous) work,  loci  theologici,  was  .no  system  of 
theology,  but  a  work  on  the  sources  and  method 
of  theology.  It  first  appeared  in  Salamanca, 
1563,  and  often  afterwards ;  last  in  1776,  edl  by 
Serry,  his  defender   (Schrijckh.  n.   K.-Gesco. 

IV.  ;   GlISELER,  Eool.  H.).  WsiZSACKER.* 

Capemaom  (Kartipvoov/u ;  or  better,  perhaps. 
Ka^opvoovu,  i.  <.,  in  Hebrew,  the  village  of 
Nabum,  the  man  from  whom  ittook  its  name), 
was  a  flourishing  town  at  the  time  of  Christ 
(Mattb.  11:23),  near  Lake  Gennesareth  (John 
6:17),  belonging  to  Galilee  (Luke  4:31),  and 
sitoated  on  the  borders  of  Naphthali  and  Zebu- 
Ion  (Matth.  4:13).  In  its  synagogue  Jews 
taught  (John  6 :  59 ;  Mark  1 :  21).  As  the  place 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  or  Apoorypha.  it 
probably  arose  in  tbe  century  before  Christ. 
Josephus  (de  vita,  \  72),  calls  it  a  village.  In 
Bell.  Jud.  3,  10,  8,  he  mentions  a  stream  of  ths 
same  name.  Robinson  found  one  at  Kh&i  Min- 
yeh,  called  Ain  et  Tin  (II.,  403],  and  thinks  it 
the  site  of  ancient  Capernaum.  But  tbe  ruins 
of  Tell  Hftm  (an  abbrev.  of  Nabum),  further 
north,  are  regarded  by  others,  (  Winer,  *c.),  as 
its  site  (cf.  Robinson,  II.,  406).  As  it  was  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Jordan,  and  lay  on 
the  highway  from  Damascus  to  the  Mediterrv 
nean  (Ritier,  Erdk.  2,  390),  we  readily  con- 
ceive why  Jesus  so  often  frequented  it  (Mattb. 
4:13;  9:1).  There  he  and  his  mother,  with 
her  family,  occupied  a  house  (Mark  2 : 2),  doubt- 
less the  one  owned  by  Peter  and  Andrew  (Mark 
1 :  29 ;  Matth.  17 :  24,  &c.).  It  afforded  a  suit- 
able  sphere  for  his  labors.  C.  was  the  place 
where  Matthew  was  called.  From  this  point 
the  seed  of  the  word  oould  be  carried  out  in 
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erery  direction.  The  inhabitanta,  however,  de- 
tpi«ed  their  pririlegee,  and  hence  the  woe  de- 
Boanced  against  tbem.  Yaihimoer.* 

Caphtor,  the  primitive  home  of  the  Pbilis- 
tinea,  whence  they  spread  into  the  country 
aroand  Gaza  and  the  coasts  of  Palestine  (Deut 
2:23;  Jer.  47:4;  Amos  9: 7).  Jeremiah  calls 
it  an  "isle"  (marg.  reading),  or  coast  ooantry. 
In  Oen.  10:14  (and  consequently  in  1  Chroa. 
1 :  12),  the  parenthesis  should  probably  follow 
Caphtorim.  With  some  insignificant  exceptions 
tef.  SiMONis,  Onomatt.,  441 ;  MicniEL.  SpicUeg. 
I.,  296),  the  following  fuar  significations  of  the 
name  have  beenrmaintained:  1)  Cappadocia 
bas  been  generally  adopted  in  the  old  versions 
Uf.  BocnART,  PhaUg.  IV.,  o.  32 ;  Micbau.  J.  c), 
from  the  similarity  of  the  name.  But  since 
Cappadocia  has  been  traced  to  the  old  Persian 
Caipaiuk  or  Catapaiuka  (Lassen,  Altpers.  Keil- 
■ciift,  p.  88;  Rawlinson,  Juurn.  of  the  R. 
Asiat  a.,  XI.,  P.  I.,  95,  &c.),  this  supposed  re- 
•emblanoe  vanishes.  Boobart  supported  his 
Tiew  by  the  generic  meaning  of  Caphtor,  pome- 
iranate,  which  corresponds  with  St'ii;,  a  city  of 
Famphilia.  Unfortunately,  the  assumed  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  unfounded  (cf.  Stark,  Oaza, 
L,  105). — 2)  Ctprds  was  preferred  by  Calmet 
(1st  ed.  Comm.  on  Gen. ;  Micbaei..  SpicU.  I., 
302,  4c.),  by  Hock  (Crete,  I.,  368).  and  by 
BinsLOB  (altt  Namen,  15),  who  makes  Caphtor 
a  port  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  island,  on  the 
8.  E.  of  which  lay  Kittim ;  from  both  the  whole 
bland  received  its  name  among  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  true,  Caphtor  and  Cyprus  (Kvjtpoj)  corres- 
pond nearly  enough ;  but  as  Kittim  (Chittim) 
U  the  usual  Hebrew  name  for  Cyprus,  it  is  ob- 
jectionable to  connect  it  with  Caphtor,  and  pre- 
dioate  this  use  of  it  upon  the  supposed  geogra- 
phical ignorance  of  the  Hebrews. — 3)  Crete, 
nrst  proposed  by  Likeiiacber  {observ.  phil.,  II., 
11,  4c. ;  Calxet,  dissert.  *ur  Vorigim  et  Us  divi- 
niUs  d.  Phaitt.,  in  DisquUi.  bibl..  III.,  25,  4c.). 
was  so  favorably  received,  that  most  modern 
scholars  adopted  it  {Oeseniiu,  Lex.;  Boaen- 
mUtter,  Movers,  Lengerke,  Eicald,  4c.,  4c.). 
The  principal  ground  for  it  is  this,  that  whilst 
in  Deut.  2:23,  the  Philistines  are  called  Caph- 
torim, in  1  Sam.  30 :  14 ;  Ezek.  25 :  16 ;  Zeph. 
2:5,  they  are  called  Cherethites  (Cretans).  The 
body-guard  of  David,  also,  consisted  of  "Cre- 
tans and  Philistines,"  and  some  dark  hints  of 
olassio  antiquity  intimate  a  connection  between 
the  two.  STock  {I.  c),  strongly  objects  to  this 
opinion  that  the  Phoenicians  would  not  have 
tolerated  a  settlement  of  the  maritime  Cretans 
ao  near  their  coast ;  and  Qtiatremire  pronounces 
it  {Journal  d.  Sae.  1846,  p.  265),  a  sheer  hypo- 
thesis.—4)  7%<  coasts  of  the  Egyptian  Delia  are 
thought  to  be  Caphtor  by  Slark  (Gaza,  p.  76), 
who  thinks  the  Philistines  sprang  from  the 
Egyptian  Hvksos.  This  accords  with  the  theory 
of  Saai^ia,  Heixe  [ohs.  sacr.  II.,  G,  10) ;  Cellar. 
(notit.  orbis  ant.  III.,  13,  212  [ed.  Schiaarlz,  II., 
604]  ),  and  QcATRtJiiRB,  who  locates  Caphtor  in 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco.  If  Stark's  opinion 
concerning  the  identity  of  the  Philistines  (see 
Art.)  and  Hyksos  is  correct,  his  explanation  of 
Caphtor  may  be  unobjectionable.     Arnold.* 

Uapittranni.  or  rather  John  de  Capistrano, 
b.  1386,  was  a  jurist  until  his  30th  year.    He 


then  joined  tke  Franciseasa,  aod  soon  diatw* 
guished  himself  by  his  aevMe  aseetieism  and 
teal  against  heretics.  In-  Italy  he  strove  for  30 
years  against  the  Fratrioelli.  He  also  advocated 
the  more  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  of  bit 
order.  In  1450,  Nicholas  V.  sent  him  to  Ger- 
many, partly  to  oppose  the  Hoasites,  partly  to 
operate  for  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  In 
the  former  object  he  succeeded ;  but  failing  to 
enlist  the  German  States  in  Frankfort  and 
Neustadt,  1454-5,  in  a  crusade,  he  raised  aa 
army  by  his  own  efforts,  throagh  bis  infiuense 
with  the  people  as  an  orator  and  saint,  and  rtn- 
dered  important  services  in  the  war  againit  the 
Turks.  He  died  soon  after  from  the  effects  of 
extreme  asceticism.  Alexander  VIIL  canoaiiei 
him  in  1690  (cf.  Erseh  and  Gruber). 

WcUtACKtR.* 

CapitO  (Kiipfel,  Kopflin).  Wolfgang  Fabn- 
cius  (the  last  sometimes  used  by  him  to  d««g> 
nate  his  father's  occupation),  the  son  of  a  w^ 
rier  and  respected  alderman  in  Hagenan,  SlsMCi 
where  he  was  born  in  1478.  His  father  fettse 
averse  to  the  clerical  profession  of  bis  day,  that 
he  opposed  bis  son's  inclination  to  study  tbo 
logy.  He  designed  him  for  medicine.  Bat 
after  Capito  became  a  physioian  (1498),  lie  ap- 
plied himself  to  divinity,  and  with  such  totem, 
that  in  1506  he  obtained  the  D.  D.  in  Freiburg. 
He  also  studied  jurisprudence  under  the  ra* 
nowned  Zosius,  and  soon  obtained  the  LU). 
For  a  time  he  taught  in  the.  University  of  Frei- 
burg, but  in  1512  accepted  a  call  of  Rnsenberi^ 
B.  of  Spires,  to  the  pastorate  of  Braobial, 
which  be  filled  three  years.  While  there  ha 
took  lessons  in  Hebrew  from  a  converted  Jew, 
and  became  aoquainted  with  CEcolampadini, 
then  residing  in  Heidelberg.  Soon  after,  Chri«< 
topher  B.  of  Utenheim  called  him  to  the  Cntbe- 
dral  in  Basel.  Erasmus,  who  had  shortly  befon 
come  to  Basel,  soon  disc\>vered  in  Capito  a  kin- 
dred spirit,  and  paid  him  attention.  Capito 
now  became  acquainted  with  Luther's  writingi, 
and  aided  in  theic  circulation.  He  lectured  on 
Romans  in  the  University,  and  by  his  sermoM 
helped  to  awaken  the  first  reformatory  ideu  in 
Basel ;  although  in  this  respect  he  acted  cto- 
tiously  {cf.  Herxo^s,  (Eoolamp.).  I'.'^J 
strong  temptation  for  his  natural  timidity-ano 
love  of  peace,  to  be  called  in  1520  to  the  Cojirt 
of  Elector  Albreoht,  Archb.  of  Mayeno*.  Hi* 
position  towards  Luther  proves  this.  Wbeli 
Luther,  in  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  sent  from  the 
Wartbnrg,  vehemently  denounced  his  condart 
in  regard  to  the  indulgence  traffic,  Capito  re- 
plied, and  admonished  L.  to  greater  modsratioD- 
But  Luther  repudiated  the  imputations,  ia  • 
letter  of  Jan.  17,  1522,  reproved  C.  for  his 
worldly  prudence,  and  aooused  him  of  hypocniy, 
and  apostasy  from  acknowledged  truth.  _  Tkis 
letter  deeply  wounded  Capito,  and  led  hi".** 
visit  Luther  in  Wittenberg,  and  seek  reoonoiu* 
tion.  lie  did  not  stay  much  longer  in  Majepoe. 
Breaking  loose  from  his  unpleasant  wUtioM 
there,  he  went  to  Strasburg,  in  May,  153. 
where  Leo  X.  had  presented  him  with  a  prebend 
in  1521.  About  the  same  time.  Charles  V.  «!«• 
vated  him  to  the  nobiUty.  The  Befortnation 
had  been  introduced  into  Strasburg  by  Zell  and 
other*.    Capito  got  into  the  midst  of  the  tfoitt- 
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aMBt,  M>d  M«M  bMMB*  M  apprehenslTa  of  er- 
OMMa,  th€tt  Be  waB  beaoaght  Zell  to  Ie»v*  the 
tttj,  lest  eiril  4iMord«  might  arise.  Zell'i 
aaftaly  uid  deoided  Tefaeal  put  Capite'i  timidity 
to  shAme.  Thenceforth,  0.  became  a  ohampion 
of  •▼angelical  truth.  He  preaehed  in  the  Ci(- 
thedral  oa  aereral  mcceeshr*  Sabbatha,  openly 
4«el«ring  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gos- 
ptiL  About  this  time  he  awnmed  full  oitisen* 
•hip.  He  now  drew  open  himaelf  all  the  enmity 
Mia  reproachee  which  were  heaped  upon  the 
firieads  of  the  Reformation  by  ita  fnea.  He  pub- 
lished a  vindication,  addressed  to  the  B.  of 
8t(«sbar|(,  frankly  avowing  his'  principles. 
Vrom  tiMS  time  be  lealonaly  co-operated  with 
ZaU,  Bocer,  Ac.,  in  perfecting  the  Reformation 
in  Strasborg,  helping  them  to  iteer  it  through 
n*ay  atorms.  In  August,  1524,  he  married 
Agnes  Ulriah,  the  daughter  of  a  qoindecemvir 
of  Straeburg.'  He  also  introduced  the  Refor- 
mation into  Hagenaa  (1525),  and  took  part  in 
BKOer'a  irenical  eSbrta  in  the  sacramentarian 
•introversy.  He  aasisted  in  preparing  the  Con/. 
UtrapoUttma  (1530),  attended  apTeral  religious 
eoBferenoes,  the  disputation  (1528),  and  Synod 
of  Berne  (see  Bertie  SfHod).  He  aliio  attended 
tiie  Diet  in  Rogensburg,  and  died  of  the  pesti- 
.lenee  soon  after  his  return  to  Strasebarg,  in 
Dee.  1541.  Of  his  works  we  name :  laeiU.  he- 
hraiete,  ArgttU.  1526;  Enarratione*  in  Uab.  tt 
HottxM;  de  rt/ormando  a  puero  Tkedotfo;  Ex- 
pHeai.  M  Hexagm.;  Resp.demiMa;  Mafrimtmio 
tt  Jure  mayittratu*  in  reliff.,  1537 ;  Vita  OSbo- 
lamp.,  &e.  — (Oomp.  Adaxi,  Vilce,  41-43;  Ont- 
piaii,  Hiat.  Re/.,  I.,  115-18;  Athen.  Rawkee, 
10;  RoHBicB,  Qeseh.  d.  Ref.  im  Elsass.  II., 
149.  Ac.        _  Haoiwbach.* 

Capitll]«riAI  are  the  statutes  issued  by  the 
Frankish  kings,  which  in  earlier  times  are 
oslled  I  eontliluiionet,  «diola,decreia,  decretiones, 
mteeeplionet,  ordmationee,  paetionee,  -and  from 
die  time  of  the  Oariovingianii :  eapilvla,  eapxtu- 
laria.  eapilHlationee,  beoautie  published  in  onap- 
tors  (£icHBOBir,deutacbeStaats>  u.  Reohtagesch. 
1 149,  not.  d.).  The  edict  was  adopted  by  the 
advice  of  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom,  spiri- 
toal  and  temporal  (Pcbtz,  Monam.  Oerm.  T. 
III.,  fol.  5,  16.  *c.) ;  it  was  prepared  for  publi- 
oation  by  the  Chaocellnr,  who  sent  eopies  in  the 
form  of  the  original  MSS.  preserved  in  the  royal 
archives,  to  the  Bishops  and  Counts.  As  the 
king  was  head  of  the  entire  kingdom,  as  well  aa 
•f  each  single  branch,  the  Capitvlaries  were 
partly  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  partly  the  law 
of  each  state  {legibut  addenda).  For  the  former 
the  consent  of  the  states  sufficed,  the  latter  re- 
quired the  approval  of  the  people  {GapU.  Saxo- 
nttm,  a.  797 ;  Oapit.  qum  in  lege  SeUiea  mitUnda 
tuni,  a.  803,  and  Cap.  minora,  a.  803,  e.  19,  Ac., 
ia  PiBTZ.  Ilf..  f.  75.  11^15).  Then  it  became 
B  law,  2ez.  —  Besides  eapitida  and  leges  (also 
ieget  mundante),  lege»  eeeUsiatiaz  are  men- 
tioned fPsBTZ.  ».  8.,  f.  509) ;  thev  are  the  gone- 
lal  eoolasiastioal  rules  of  whicn  it  is  said  in 
Btrtz,  L  e. :  "  ut  »i  epiteopi  ii^utie  fecerint,  secua- 
imm  quod  sacbi  canoxbs  it  sacrj!  liors,  qvas 


*  After  b«r  dmth  h«  anrrisd  ViUbraniliii  Roaenblatt, 
Ae  widow  of  (Baolamfadias,  who,  after  O's  destli,  wsi 


■arrisd  to  Baser. 


lOOL.  CATBot.  PBOBAT  St  8IRVAT,  profigvni,  &«tf 
eomm  jndieio,  ^orum  interut,  emeiMare  proem 
rant."  But  this  does  not  thus  exclude  the  canon 
law  contained  in  the  Capitularies.  The  *acr, 
leg.,  qatu  eeel.  -ealk.  probat.,  Sk.,  differ  from  the 
laer.  oamone*  (decrees  of  Councils)  in  being  eccL 
statutes  issBed  by  temporal  authority.  This  in- 
clodea  espeeiaUy  the  Romish  law,  and  the  ecoL 
law  «nactsd  b^  Frankish  Diets,  and  aU  the  eccL 
laws  found  in  the  civil  codes  of  the  Frankish 
empire.  In  earlier  times,  spiritual  and  tempo* 
ral  affairs  were  acted  upon  ia  common  at  the 
Diets,  hence  the  capitularies  are  full  of  eeol.  di- 
rections. Charlemagne,  however,  after  a.  811, 
separated  the  two  courts,  and  directed  the 
Bishspe  and  Abbots  to  act  upon  eecl.  matters.* 
Thenceforth,  eapitula  eould  be  easily  distin* 
guished  from  the  lege*  eeelet.*  The  Frnnkisb 
kings  ordered  no  official  collection  of  Capitulv 
ries.  Aifsaais  (see  Art.)  therefore  sought  to 
supply  the  want.  For  the  continuation  of  tha 
work,  see  Benedict  Leeita. — The  Srst  edition  of 
Capitularies,  was  prepared  by  Vitus  Amirpacb, 
Ingolst.  1545 ;  the  ed.  of  J.  Tiiivs,  appeared  in 
Paris,  1548,  enlarged  by  P.  PiTBiius,  Paris, 
1588,  repuUished  in  1603-40.  Fuller  ed.  were 
edited  by  IIbrold,  Basel,  1557,  and  LiNDS^rBRoa, 
Frankf.  1613.  These  were  fbllowed  by  portions 
not  previously  published,  by  different  scholars. 
From  -the  material  thus  gathered,  Stepbck 
Bautzb  prepared  a  superior  ed.,  Paris,  1677,  2 
fol. ;  again  by  B.  CHiNrAO,  1780  (substantially  re- 
printed in  OiOBQisoB,  corpus  jurit  Cferman.  HaL 
1738;  Cahoiani,  barbarorum  leg.  antiq.,  III.; 
and  Waltir,  oorp,  jur.  Oerm.,  U.,  III.).  The 
best  ed.  is  that  of  Pbrtz,  Man.  Oerm.  hist., 
legum  T.  I.  II.,  Hanover,  1835-37,  fol.  Vol.  I. 
oontains  the  capitularies  from  a.  554,  to  a.  921 1 
Vol.  IL,  supplements  since  a.  500,  and  the  oon- 
tinaation  to  a.  131S.  Other  supplements  were 
added  subseqnently.  The  index  of  the  first  10 
vols,  of  the  Jton.  Oerm.,  givea  a  chronological 
view  of  all.^/f.  Pirtz,  in  d.  QSttinger  gelehrten 
Anseigen,  1835,  Nro.  164;  Khust,  Heidelb. 
Jahrb.  1837,  d.  37;  Phillips,  Manohnergelehrt. 
Ans.,  Bd.  VL  H.  F.  Jaoob«on.* 

Cappadooia  was  the  most  eastern  proviBOB 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  was  variously  extended  at 
different  times.  At  the  time  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  under  whom  (though  with  its  own 
governors)  we  first  find  the  oountry,  it  waa 
bounded,  E.  by  Armenia  Minor,  N.  by  the  Black 
Sea,  W.  by  Paphlagonia  {Slrabo,  p.  540,  sq.), 
and  Phrygia,  S.  by  Lycoonia  and  the  Taurus, 
which  separated  it  from  Cilicia  (Herod.  I,  72, 
76;  Str<a>o,  533,  568;  Aoj.  5,  6).  After  tho 
death  of  Alexander  M.  thia  country,  which 
Strabo  says  (539),  was  1800  stadia  broad,  and 
3000  long,  passed    over   to   Enmenes    (Plut, 


*  Oapit.  Afuitgran.  a.  811,  in  Pirtt,  I.  e.,  f.  108;  ef. 
HlRClf  AR,  (/«  ordint  paUttii,  e.  35.  —  Ludoviei  OaiulU, 
da  Bontntilnu  AnkiepUt.  kab*)tdu,  a.  828,  PsETS, 
f.  SJT. 

*  Htnoe,  It  if  laid  in  Xaroli  Vt,  eonvtntiu  apwd 
Putiu,  a.  8W,  e.  7 ;  Ut  «»  tpiteopi  nit  laicii  injiult 
frctritti,  *t  ip$i  Unoi  M  ad  not  iiiiU  nelamamrint,  not- 
tri  rtgia  potatati  ....  tpiteopi  ob*dianl,nl  Momrfmt 
tanclot  ea»om—,  tijuxta  ugtt  quat  neL  ealM.  probat 
et  urtat,  tt  t«oM(<iiat  eapUala  an  ttpatri*  aottri,  koe 
tmtHdart  cutmC 
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Snmen.  o.  3;  Jnstin,  13,  4;  Cart.  10,  10),  bat 
•Aer  his  death,  Ariarathes  III.  (son  of  tKe  king 
of  the  country  whom  Perdioaa  cracifled  at  its 
conquest),  assisted  by  the  Armenian  king,  Ar- 
doates,  regained  his  father's  kingdom.  After 
this  time  we  find  the  kings  of  Capp.  frequently 
involved  in  the  Syrian,  Asiatic,  and  Koman 
vara.  Strabo  (534),  says  that  under  the  Per- 
•ians  the  country  was  divided  into  two  satrapies, 
and  sabseqoentfy  we  read  of  a  Capp.  ad  Pan- 
turn,  and  another  ad  Faurum  or  Caj^.  major.  The 
latter,  Capp.  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article,  was  divided  into  ten 
satrapies,  to  which  Rome  added  the  eleventh, 
which  previously  belonged  to  Cilicia  (Jxutin, 
87,  1 ;  Straibo,  m3).  Toe  Cappadooians,  who, 
as  late  as  92  B.  C,  contemned  the  freedom  prof- 
fered by  the  Romans  (Justin.  38,  2;  Straho, 
640),  continued  under  their  domestic  princes 
antil  the  Romans  made  it  a  province.  Its  last 
king  was  Arcbetaas,  whom  Antonius  elevated 
in  B.  C.  34,  and  on  whom  Augustus  bestowed 
lesser  Armenia  and  the  coasts  of  Cilicia  {Dio 
Cats.  49,  32 ;  Strabo,  634).  But  Tiberias  hated 
him  for  some  neglect,  and,  having  enticed  him 
to  Rome,  put  him  to  death.  Cappadooia  then 
became  a  Roman  province,  a.  17,  and  was  placed 
under  a  legate  (TbetV.  Ann.  2,  42,  56;  Dio 
Cast.  67,  17;  bv  Vespasian  under  a  consul, 
Swi.  Vetp.  e.  8).  Under  Trajan  or  Adrian, 
teveral  strips  of  country  were  taken  from  C. 
and  attached  to  Armenia ;  Pontus,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  joined  to  it,  hence  I^mt.  Capp.,  but 
afterwards  separated  again.  '  After  Valens, 
Capp.  proper  was  divided  into  two  provinces, 
both  placed  under  one  ruler;  but  arter  Tbeo- 
dosias  II.,  Capp.  prima,  north.  Capp.,  was  go- 
verned by  a  consul.  Justinian  formed  a  third 
district  out  of  the  west,  part  (Novill.  Justin. 
XXX. ;  WsssiLiNO  in  Hierokl.  p.  698,  «/  proUg., 
624,  Ik.).  —  The  Cappadooians  were  considered 
a  brave,  but  faithless  people.  The  Greeks  called 
them  "  Syrians,"  or  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Syrians  proper,  Arvxosvpot  (Strabo,  544,  737 ; 
PUn.  H.  y.  6,  3),  but  probably  in  a  general 
sense,  as  they  called  the  entire  country,  from 
Babylonia  to  the  Bay  of  Issue,  Syria  (Rela.nd, 
JWast.  16),  without  intending  thereby  to  imply 
anything  concerning  the  origin  of  tne  Cappa- 
dooians. Even  if  Assyrian  colonies  eztenocd 
into  Pontus,  the  language  of  the  Cappadooians 
proves  (^Strabo,  552)  that  they  were  of  Indo- 
germanic,  or  Iranian,  origin  (Lassen,  "  iiber  d. 
alten  kleinas.  Sprachen,"  in  d.  Ztsohr.  d.  deutscb- 
Borgenl.  Gesellsch.,  1856,  X.,  364,  376,  Ac.). 
As  Herod.  7,  72,  observes,  the  Persians  called 
these  "Syrians"  Ka7trtdSoxi{ ;  and  this  domes- 
tic name  of  the  nation  was  written  Caiapatuka 
in  the  old  quadrate  Persian  letter.  '  BENrsr 

IHonatonamen  einiger  alten  Viilker,  Berlin, 
836,  p.  116,  &e.),  traces  the  name  to  the  Zend 
Hraspadakhja=1he  country  of  good  horses,  for 
which  Capp.  was  noted  (^Strabo,  535).  The 
Capp.  names  of  the  months,  as  those  of  the 
towns  Comana,  Mazaka,  of  the  Qod  Asbamaens, 
of  the  kings  Ariarathes,  Ariavamnes,  Ari'obar- 
Banes,  are  obviously  derived  from  the  Indo- 

eermanio  dialect — In  1  Maoo.  15:22,  the  Capp. 
ing,  Ariarathes — the  6th  of  the  name — is  men- 
tioned (<sf.  Justin,  35, 1 ;  36,  3 ;  37, 1 ;  Winsk's. 


Lex.,  Ariaraihes).  The  last  lc!ng  of  Capp.,  Ai^ 
cbelans,  gave  bis  daughter  in  marriase  to  Alex* 
ander,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Mariamne. 
But  even  Archelaus  conld  not  shield  his  son-in- 
law  against  the  suspicions  of  his  father  [cf, 
Joseph.  Ant.  XVL,  1,  2 ;  3,  2,  Ac. ;  Art.  &rod). 
—  At  the  time  of  Christ,  some  Jews  lived  ia 
Capp.  (Acts  2 :  9),  and  Christian  congregRtioni 
were  early  formed  there  ^1  Pet  1 :  f).  Tbess 
were  subsequently  distinguished  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  pure  doctrine  ( Oreg.  Naz.,  or.  20).  Three 
great  church  teachers  sprang  from  Capp.  Grt^ 
ory  Naz.,  his  friend  Basil  M.,  B.  of  Cesarea,thi 
capital  of  Capp.  prima,  and  his  brother  Gregory, 
B.  of  Nyssa.  Tyana,  the  birth-place  of  Apollo- 
nius,  and  capital  of  Capp.  seettnia,  Comana,  and 
Cucusns  (the  place  to  which  Chrysostoin  wai 
banished),  were  other  important  towns. — On  tbs 
history  of  C.  cf.  Haakh  in  Pauli^s  R.-Eneyclop. 
I.,  678, 746  ;  on  its  soil,  ius.,  Grotenfeld,  in  do. 
II.,  135,  and  Winsr's  Lex. ;  see  Art.  Capitor. 

RiJETSCHI.* 

CappeL  Lonis  (Ludoviciu  CappeUus),  VII 
born  on  15th  October  1585,  in  the  village  of 
Saint  Elier,  near  Sedan,  of  a  very  nobis 
family,  which  numbered  amongst  its  memben 
many  distinguished  statesmen,  lawyers,  mi 
theologians.  In  order  to  understand  his  jo- 
sition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  a  few  detaili 
concerning  his  uncle,  bis  father,  and  his  oldest 
brother,  who,  by  the  fervor  and  steadfastness 
of  their  faith,  and  by  their  devotion  to  science, 
illustrated  the  Refurmed  Cbnrch  of  France.— 
Of  the  sons  of  Jacques  Cappel  I.,  who  died  • 
Catholic  (1541),  the  best  known  are  Jaeqmt 
Cappel  U.  (the  oldest),  heir  of  le  Tilloy,  bom 
in  Paris,  1529,  and  the  father  of  Ludovicus, 
and  Louis  Cappel,  with  the  affix  de  Moniambai, 
born  in  Paris,  1534,  who,  not  heeding  the  solici- 
tations of  his  friends  to  study  law,  betook  bim- 
self  to  theology.  Haring  induced  the  Euiperor 
Charles  IX.  to  grant  an  edict  (January,  15611 
permitting  to  the  members  of  the  IwforDied 
Church  the  free  exercise  of  tiieir  religion,  bt 
settled  as  pastor  at  Meanx.  From  Genera, 
whither  civil  troubles  had  compelled  him  to 
flee,  he  went  to  Sedan,  and,  after  having  labored 
a  short  time  in  Antwerp,  returned  again  to 
Sedan.  From  Clermont,  wnere  he  now  preached, 
the  Parisian  massacre  forced  him  agam  to  seek 
refuge  in  Sedan.  On  his  return  from  Germany, 
whither  he  bad  been  sent  to  engage  the  _a<ais^ 
ance  of  Protestant  princes,  he  was  noniinatea 
Professor  of  Theology,  at  Leyden,  by  Wlliam 
of  Orange,  February,  1575.  The  following  year 
he  returned  to  France,  and,  whilst  eozn^ed  as 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Sedan,  died  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age  (1586).  Of  bis  writings  wo 
have  only_  his  Inaugural  Address  (delirered  at 
Leyden)  in  the  Athenis  Batavis  by  Meuniui, 
which  also  contains  his  portrait  and  a  brief 
account  of  his  life. — The  oldest  brother  of  this 
Louis  Cappel  de  Moniambert,  Jacques  Capfd  IL, 
who  had  been  nominated  by  a  Diploma  of 
Charies  IX.  (1565)  Senator  in  the  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal  of  Rennes,  was  five  years  after,  on 
account  of  his  adhesion  to  the  Reformed  Cburcb, 
deprived  of  this  position  by  an  imperial  edict. 
Though  again  nominated  by  the  King,  Senator 
in  the  highest  oourt  of  Paris,  in  aeoordanes 
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widi  an  edict,  giren  1576 — never  earned  into 
effect,  however — he  remained  at  le  Tilloj  antil 
1585,  when  the  Ligne  caueed  an  order  to  be 
iMaed  reqoiring  the  Reformed  either  to  attend 
Mase  or  qnit  the  kiof^om.  He  preferred  flight 
to  obedience,  and,  whilst  on  his  way  to  Sedan, 
mu  bom,  in  the  village  of  Saint  Elier,  Ludovicut 
CapeUus.  Thr^o  months  after  his  arrival  died 
his  brother,.  Louis  Cappel  I.,  and  five  months 
later,  Jacques  Cappel  II.,  leaving  behind  several 
children,  of  whom  the  oldest  was  called  Jacques 
Cappel  in.  (bom  in  Rennes,  1570),  and  the 

Jonngest  LodoTica*  Cappellus.  His  mother 
aving  died  of  a  sickness  brought  on  by  re- 
morse  for  having  attended  mass,  into  which 
ehe  was  betrayed  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  pro- 
perty of  her  husband,  Ludovicns,  but  eight 
months  old,  remained  until  his  eighth  year  with 
the  tenant  of  the  estate.  The  oldest  brother, 
Jacques,  had  become  owner  of  le  Tilloy.  He 
eame  thither  in  1593,  and,  having  rescued  his 
younger  sisters  from  the  hands  of  the  Catholics, 
took  Liudovioos  to  'Sedan.  At  the  expiration 
of  two  years  he  returned  to  le  Tilloy,  and 

g reached  for  the  Protestants  in  the  neigbbor- 
ood  nntil  he  was  called  to  Sedan  as  pastor 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Here  be  died  (1624), 
'Whilst  engaged  as  professor  in  the  academy. 
Tor  a  catalogue  of  bis  numerous  writings,  see 
de  Cappellorum  gente,  in  Ludov.  OappeUi  com- 
metUarti  el  noice  erUie<e,  te.,  published  by  Jacob 
Cappellus,  the  son  of  Ludovicus,  Amsterdam, 
1689;  here,  also,  his  Obtervatioties  in  Librot  V.  T. 
Having  returned  from  a  four  years'  journey 
ihroa^h  Qreat  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Oermanv, 
of  which  time  he  spent  two  years  in  the  study 
of  the  Arnbic,  at  Oxford,  and  two  in  visiting 
other  institntions,  the  Church  in  Bordeaux 
oBerei  him  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  at 
Saumur,  whither  he  went  in  1613.  Together, 
mnd  at  the  same  time  with  Moyse,  Amyraul,  and 
}e*uS  de  la  Place,  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Saumur  by  the  Reformed  Synod, 
where  be  remained  until  the  da^  of  his  death, 
IStb  Jane,  1658.  Married  in  1617,  he  had  five 
•ons,  two  of  whom  died  young.  The  third  be- 
came Reeeveur  da  Taillea  in  Saumur,  whilst 
the  oldest,  much  against  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
who  banished  him  from  his  house,  joined  the 
Catholic  Church.  His  youngest  son,  Jacques 
Cappel  rV.  (born  1C39),  became  Professor  of 
Heorew  at  Saumur  when  but  nineteen  years 
old,  and  died  in  Hackney,  England,  whither 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  compelled 
liim  to  flee,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  1722. 

Of  the  many  celebrated  members  of  the 
Cappel  family,  Ludovicus  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. A  pious,  earnest,  and  vigorously 
■cientiflc  man,  whilst  revelline  in  the  freedom 
of  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ,  he  disdained  the 
slavery  of  human  traditions,  and,  courageously 
publishing  the  results  of  all  his  investigations, 
was  willing  to  abide  the  consequences  they 
might  entnil  upon  him.  His  the»e»  theologicce 
in  academia  Subnuriensi  eariis  iemporibut  dit- 
putaUe  tub  prcexidio  Lud.  Cappdli,  Mot.  Amu- 
raldi,  Jo*.  PlaeoBi  (3  vols.  4to.,  Salmurii,  1641), 
show  his  varied  and  extensive  eradition.  The 
main  object  of  his  literary  activity  was  to  in- 
TCsUcat*  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  text, 


and  to  expose  the  baseless  opinions  tonching  ft 
which  baa  obtained  currency.  The  first  fruits 
of  his  studies  on  this  subject,  arcanum  puncia- 
tUmit  revelatum  (in  the  append,  to  Lud.  Cappell 
eommentarii  el  nolce  eriticae  in  V.  T.,  4a,  Amst., 
1689.  p.  798,)  was  completed  in  1622  and  1623. 
Whilst  Bux^or^  advisea  him  neither  to  publish 
nor  to  teaoh  bis  comparatively  new  theory  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  Hebrew  punctuation,  be, 
on  the  other  hand,  willingly  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  work,  hastened  to  issue  it, 
the  author's  name  being  withheld  for  weighty 
reasons,  as  he  states  in  the  introduction,  written 
in  January,  1624.  His  object  was  to  show  that 
the  Hebrew  points  were  neither  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Adam,  nor  added  to  the  consonants  of 
the  text  by  Moses  and  the  other  sacred  writers, 
nor  invented  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue  with  a  view  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  text,  but,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  by  Jewish  critics.  The 
book  was  cordially  welcomed  by  many,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years, 
with  the  issue  of  a  new  ediUon,  that  Buxtrnff 
(the  son)  sharply  and  in  unbecoming  language 
assailed  it  in  his  tracialua  depunctorum  origine, 
antiquitaie  el  authoritaie,  oppos.  areano  punetati 
revel.  L.  Cajmelli  (Basel,  1648,  4to.),  which  Cap- 
pel  answered  in  his  vindicUe  arcani punctationis, 
and  in  a  posthumous  treatise  published,  in  1689, 
by  his  son  Jacques  Cappell  in  the  Append,  to 
Lud.  Cappelli  eommentarii  el  nolce  crit.  in  V.  T. 
The  various  versions  of  the  parallel  passages 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  deviations  of  the  ancient 
translations  from  the  Masor.  text,  having  con- 
vinced him  of  the  falseness  of  the  prevailing 
Protestant  view  concerning  the  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  the  books  of  his  critica  sacra  bo 
enters  upon  investigations  touching:  (1)  the 
parallel  passages  of  the  O.  T.,  with  a  view  to 
show  that  the  different  versions  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  score  of  an  intentional  falsi- 
fying of  the  text,  (2)  the  citations  of  the  0.  T. 
in  the  New;  (3)  the  various  readings  of  the 
Cheri  and  Ktib,  the  MSS.  of  the  Oriental  and 
Western  Jews,  printed  Bibles,  the  Masoretio 
and  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch ;  (4)  the 
deviations  in  the  translation  of  the  Septuogint ; 
(5)  and  in  other  ancient  translations,  in  the 
Talmud  and  other  writings  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Masor.  text ;  (6)  and  seeks  to  show  how  the 
various  versions,  which  do  not  even  detract 
from  the-confidence  due  the  Scriptures  in  things 
qua  ad  Jidem  et  mores  pertinent,  are  to  be  aor 
judgcd.  Though  Protestants  vehemently  op- 
posed the  publication  of  this  book,  his  son,  Jean 
Cappellus,  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  aided  by 
Morinus  and  Petavins,  obtained  a  royal  permit, 
and  it  appeared  in  Paris,  in  1650.  Buxtorff 
having  pointed  out  the  dangerous  tendenoiea 
of  this  treatise  in  the  third  part  of  his  iraetatus 
de  punctorum  origitie,  antiquitaie  el  authoriiate, 
oppos.  areano  punctationis  revel.  Lud.  Cappelli, 
Lud.  Capp.  published  with  the  critiea  sacra  a 
justa  defenso  adversus  injuiium  eensorem,  to 
which  Buxtorff  replied  in  his  antierilica  sea 
eindicite  veriiatis  hebraiece  adversus  Lud.  Cap- 
pelli criticam  quam  vocal  saeram.  Against  an 
attack  by  Arnold  Boot,  Cappellus  defended  him- 
self in  hu  <ie  eritiea  nuper  a  se  edita  ad  Jacobum 
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^serium  epuMa  apdUgetiea,  Balmwrii,  1651. 
His  third  treatise  on  the  history  of  the  O.  T. 
text,  is  the  Diatriba  de  veris  et  antiquis  Hehraeo- 
rum  liUrU,  Amsterdaii),  1645.  12mo:,  composed 
10  reply  to  the  de  lUerarum  Hebraiearum  genuina 
anOquitaie  (1643),  by  Buztorff.  Whilst  Cap- 
pellaDUB  asserted  the  priority  of  the  Samaritaa 
Bible,  Buxtorff  maintained  that,  as  the  s^aare 
letter  was  the  ancient  Hebrew  form  used  by 
Moses,  the  so-oalled  Samaritan  Bible  was  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  old  Hebrew  one,  and  that 
the  former  (square  letter^  was  not  first  made 
known  to  the  Jews  at  the  tune  of  the  Babylonian 
exile. — Though  Cappellanus  found  opponent*,  in 
this  controversy,  a  lar^e  number  of  its  most 
distinguished  men  in  France,  as  also  of  £n^ 
■land  and  Belgium,  ranged  themseWes  nnder  his 
'  standard,  whilst  the  theologiane  of  Oermmy 
and  Switzerland  sided  with  Buztorff.  The  doo- 
'  trinal  points  started  in  this  disonssion  gradually 
losing  their  influence,  men  began  more  gene- 
xally  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  Capellanas,  the 
results  of  which  are  now  for  the  most  part  re- 
oognised. — A  catalogue  of  Capellanus'  published 
«nd  unpablished  writings  may  be  found  in  his 
commeiUarii  et  nolce  criiiece  in  V.  T.,  issued  at 
Amsterdam  by  his  son  Jacques.  Besides  those 
noted  above,  may  be  mentioned :  Templi  Eiero- 
tolymilani  delineaiio  tripUx  and  the  ehronoloffia 
tacra,  both  printed  in  the  proUgomenis  Biblio- 
rum  poli/glottorum,  Lond.,  the  latter  also  in 
Paris,  1655,  and  HUtoi-ia  apo»tolica  illustrata 
OenetXB,  1634,  and  again  Salmurii.  1683.— Of 
those  not  published:  (1)  Apxatoypo^w,  tive  de 
9niiqaa  JSd>raorum,  Ohaldeeorum,  Syrorum, 
iieai  Groeeorum  et  Latinoram  teribendi  raiione  ; 
(2)  an  antiqua  lectio  koc  eti  de  vera  et  legitima 
maximeque  antiqua  ratione  legendi  BUtraiea 
liber;  (3)  an  antiqua  ratio  legendi  et  pronunei- 
andi  hebraice  tcnpia,  guce  iemporibus  LXXin- 
terpretum  et  Hitronymi  ururpata  fuit.  Comp. 
Lud.  Oapp.commentariutadfiliottHOtJoannem, 
LttdovieuM  et  Jaeobum  de  CapeUorum  gente, 
written  originally  io  French,  translated  into 
X<atin  bv  bis  son  James,  and  published  simul- 
taneously with  Lud.  Capp.  eommentarii,  ie., 
Amsterd.,  1689. — (NlccKON)^«motretpour«ereir 
d  Vhiatoire  de»  ?u>nime»  illustret,  torn.  XXIl. 
(DoM.  Liron)  Singularity  hittoriqua  et  Utte- 
raires,  torn.  HI. — Biographie  utUverteUe,  in  7 
parts.  BiBTBEAD. — Ermentrout. 

Capaohiiu.  —  Matthilus  von  Bassi  (in  the 
dukedom  Urbino),  having  left  the  Observanti- 
cloister  of  Montefalooni,  appeared  (1526)  in 
Rome,  before  Pope  Clement  VIL,  who  allowed 
him  the  use  of  his  pyramid-shaped  cap  and  his 
long  beard,  and  the  privilege  of  preaching  every- 
where, provided  he  would  yearly  attend  the 
Provincial-chapter  of  the  Observanti.  The 
Puchess  of  Camerino,  a  niece  of  the  Pope,  took 
him  under  her  protection,  together  with  the  Ob- 
servant, Louis  of  Fossombrone,  who,  having 
also  conceived  an  ardent  love  for  the  cap,  the 
long  beard,  and  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Francis,  particularly  as  it  regarded  the 
practice  of  pure  poverty,  obtained,  1526,  from 
the  Pope  in  writing,  the  same  permission  be  had 
orallj  granted  M.  Persecuted  by  the  Obser- 
vanti-Provincial  of  Aneona,~L.  together  with 
his  brother  Baphael,  M.  and  a  fourth  one,  fled 


for  refage  to  tfa»  Dakeof  CanRmo,  who  efeoted- 
(1527)  their  reception  as  f^vtreimvMrti ertmi- 
let,  into  the  obedience  and  protection  of  the 
Oooventnals.  Pope  Chunent  TIL  now  save 
them  a  Bull  (July  18, 1528),  which  erected  ttent 
into  a  particular  congregation  with  the  above* 
mentioned  peculiarities,  freed  tbem  from  tiie 
Observanti,  and  subjected  them  to  the  Oonveo- 
tuals,  who  had  the  right  of  confirming  thwr 
general  vicar  (bnt  one  being  allowed  them),  of 
appointing  ^waioers,  and  of  requiring  them  'u 
processions  to  walk  under  the  standard  of 
their  Cross.  They  were  now  called  Capmm 
ordinis  fratrumt  miiuiram,  or,  Fratrts  tninoret 
Capueini.  Their  first  cloister  was  that  of  Col- 
mencono,  given  them  by  the  Dncheas  of  Came- 
rino. In  the  year  1529,  they  had  four  moats- 
teries,  and  at  we  first  chapter  convened  in  the 
same  year,  at  Alvacina,  by  Louis,  were  ftsmed 
the  reguIatioDS  of  the  new  society,  which  men 
enlarf^  and  changed,  in  non-essentials,  in  153& 
and  1575.  To  obeerve  the  ancient  striotneat  in 
Divine  worship,  to  refuse  pay  for  Mass,  to  pray 
in  silence  two  hours  each  day,  to  beg  neither 
meat)  nor  eggs,  nor  cheese,  bat  to  accept  tbem 
when  offered,  to  ask  for  no  more  than  anffieed  for 
the  day,  to  gather  provisions  only  for  three,  at  lh« 
most  n>r  seven  days,  to  tooeh  bo  money,  to  prac- 
tise the  strictest  abstinence  (though  the  use  of 
meat  and  wine  was  not  forbidden),  to  diess  i> 
poor,  coarse,  narrow  garments,  to  go  barefooted, 
to  journey  neither  on  horseback  nor  in  vehicles, 
to  have  neither  procurators  nor  syndics,  to  ad- 
mit, as  novices,  persons  neither  too  young  nor 
too  weak,  and  bat  six  or  seven,  at  the  highest 
ten  or  twelve  brothers,  in  one  cloister;  these 
were  some  of  the  rules  they  adopted  for  their 
conduct.  Besides  the  general-vicar,  the  Cap. 
had  trustees  and  superiors  who  were,  newly 
elected  each  year,  the  former  excepted,  who  re- 
tained his  office  for  three  years.  To  Matthias 
of  Bassi,  who  was  mode  the  first  ricar,  suo- 
oeeded  Louis  of  Fossombrone,  who  ruled  to 
1535,  during  which  time  the  Order  gained  s 
foothold  in  Rome  and  Naples,  and  sunrived  a 
persecution  that  ceased  in  the  Pontificate  of 
Paul  HI.  Bemhard  of  Asti  was  the  next  vicar, 
and  a  chapter  convened,  at  the  instigation  of 
Louis,  by  the  Pope  under  the  saperhatendenos 
of  a  Cardinal  (1536),  confirmed  him.  and  ex* 
pelled  L.  for  contumacyi  whilst  MottbUas  bi» 
self,  having  out  off  the  long  spire  of  his  cap,  by 
permission  of  the  Pope,  wandered  about,  presold 
mg  as  he  went  Bemhard  Ocehino  (see  Art, 
Anti-Trinit.),  who,  after  having  discharged  the 
office  of  vicar  in  1538,  was  constrained  again  to 
assume  it  in  1541,  having  renounced  Romooism 
and  fled  to  Qeneva,  where  he  took  to  himself  a 
wife,  the  Pope  wished  to  abolish  the  Order,  bat 
was  induced  by  their  humble  entreaties  and 
submission  to  let  it  alone,  and  to  allow  it  tht 

frivilege  of  preaching  whi«h  he  had  revoked 
1545).  The  crassest  mortification  of  the  senses 
and  the  ntter  neglect  both  of  bodv  and  loul, 
which  oharaeterised  the  Cap.,  gave  tbem  a  great 
influence  over  the  hearts  of  tiie  people.  Whilst 
the  Jesuits  accomplished  a  great  deal  br  a  wrong 
use  of  tbe  faculties  of  the  soul,  they  effected  not 
much  less  by  means  of  spiritual  poverty,  « 
rather  by  the  want  of  spiritual  strength.  At 
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fnt  restricted  tff  Itoljr,  the  O&p.  in  the  year 
1573,  through  the  in£aenoe  of  Cbas.  IX.,  gained 
a  foothold  ia  ParU,  in  1592  ia  Inosbrnck,  Oer^ 
aany,  about  the  same  time  in  Switterland,  and 
sinoe  1606  in  Spain.    They  followed  the  Spa* 
niarda  and  Portuguese  aoroas  the  ocean,  and 
boaied  themselvea  with  the  conTersion  of  the 
heathen  In  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.      The 
abolition  of  monkery,  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding cent,  in  Oermany  and  France,  almost 
wholly  annihilated  the  Cap.,  who  were  called 
«pon,   however,   to  snffer  most  grievously  in 
Spain  daring  the  3d  and  4th  decade  of  this  cent. 
At  the  present  time,  they  are  on  the  increase  in 
all  Catholic  countries. — There  were  also  female 
neoibers    of   this    Order.      Maria    Laureotia 
Longa,  a  widow,  established  in  Naples  the  hos- 
pital of  the  Incurable,  and  a  cloister  in  Jerusa- 
|«aa,  where  she,  together  with  nineteen  other 
women,  took  the  veil  and  lived  according  to  the 
third  rule  of  St.  Francis.    The  Theatines  ad- 
ministered for  them  the  sacraments,  but  in  1538 
the  Cap.  assumed  their  superintendence.    The 
pons  now  adopted  the  strictest  rales  of  St  Clara, 
and  were  called  Capnchinesses.    In  1575  they 
oame  to  Rome,  aad  Baronius  built  a  school  for 
ibeir  cloister.    Borromeo  introduced  them  into 
Milan.    In  1606,  occurred  the  dedication  of 
their  cloister  in  Paris.    They  now  have  twelve 
boose*  in  Bom.  Cath.  Switzerland,  and  eight  in 
all  other  countries.    Job.  Boverins  composed  the 
annals  of  the  Cap.  (Annalea  sacr.  hi*t.  ordinu 
minorum  S.  Francuci,  qui  Capueini  tiuncupantur. 
Jjugd.  1632),  bat  as  bis  book  shamefully  mis- 
represented the  Observauti,  it  was  censured  f^ 
Kome.      For   more    correct    information,    see 
Belyot,  nist.  of  Cloister  and  Knight  Orders,  V. 
7,  pp.  192-211,  and  238-249.    Pragmatic  Hist, 
of  Monastic  Orders,  Ft.  2,  pp.  357-374.    Wad- 
BiKO,  Anntdes  ord.  Minoril.,  T.  XVI.,  p.  207,  sq. 

■  CapntifttiL  so  called  from  the  cowl  they  wore, 
arose,  a.  1182,  in  the  Auvergne  Mts.,  headed  by 
one  Duraud.  who  boasted  that  Mary  bad  made 
sevelatiuns  to  him,  the  object  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  was  to  maintain  peace  io  the 
church,  and  to  exterminate  its  enemies ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  the  aims  of  the  party  were  not  so 
innocent,  as  their  proposal  to  exterminate  the 
•nemies  of  peace,  and  their  violent  and  sedi- 
tious movements  prove.  They  are  said  to  have 
nsurped  civil  authority  under  the  pretence  of 
restoring  the  original  liberty  of  men,  Hugo, 
B.  of  Auxerre,  in  whose  diocese  they  were  most 
noinerous,  waged  war  against  them,  captured 
them,  and  had  their  peculiar  cowls  cut  off,  and 
compelled  them  to  go  bareheaded  for  an  entire 
Tear.  The  Archb.  of  Sens,  however,  induced 
llugo  to  miUgate  their  punishment.  The  pnrty 
then  disappeared  (SchrSckh,  K.-Gesch.  XXIX., 
656;  lyAaazKTRi,  eollectiojud.  I.,  123,  &o.). 

IIiRzoa.* 
Caraccioli.  Oaleazzo,  Count,  Marquis  of 
Tioo,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Ita- 
San  Protestants,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1517. 
His  fitther.  Nicola  Antonio  Caraccioli,  was  made 
by  Chas.  V.  Man^uis  and  privy-counsellor  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  in  which  position  he  remained 
to  the  year  of  his  death,  1562.  His  mother,  of 
the  Caraffa  family,  .was  a  sister  of  CardintJ 


Carsfti.  «b«  became  Pope  with  the  name  of 
Paul  IV.  —  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  in 
nbedienee  to  his  father's  wishes,  he  married 
Vittoria,  the  rich  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  No- 
verot  by  whom  he  hiu  six  children,  four  sona 
and  two  daughters.  Among  the  auditors  of 
Juan  Valdez,  the  first  Spaniiud  who  gave  in  hia 
adhesion  to  the  Ref.,  and  vrho  had  been  sent  to 
Naples  by  Chas.,  V.  was  G.  F.  Caaerta,  a  bosom- 
friend  of  Oaracc,  who  often  conversed  with  him 
on  the  Evaogeliaal  doctrine,  and  induced  him 
to  listen  to  tne  attractive  discourses  of  Pietro 
Martyre  Vermigli  of  Florence,  through  whose 
interpretation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
he  was  constrained  to  examine  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures (1541,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
ai;e).  Whilst  some  explained  his  conduct  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  and  the  friends  of  truth 
asserted  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  Marco  Ant.  Flaminin,  a  poet  of  Viterbo, 
who,  though  inwardly  inclined  to  Prot.,  re- 
mained in  the  Catholic  Church,  wrote  to  him 
(Feb.  14,  1543),  that  God  who  does  not  call 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  nor  many  noble^ 
was  aboHt  to  illustrate  the  dignity  of  bis  natu- 
ral birth  by  enrolling  his  name  among  tha  no- 
bility of  heaven,  and  that,  if  Christ  allowed 
himself  to  be  reproached  and  erueified,  much 
more  should  his  followers  fawoieally  endure  the 
ridicule  of  enemies,  exclaiming  with  David  • 
The  Lord  is  ny  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want.  — • 
His  father,  his  wife,  his  friends  and  relatives  all 
set  themselves  in  opposition  to  his  Protestant 
tendenciea.  A  journey  to  Germany,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  having  thrown  him  into  contact 
with  Peter  M^yr,  to  whose  discourses,  particn- 
larly  on  the  worship  of  the  saints  and  the  mass 
he  eagerly  listened,  neither  the  distress  of  his 
father,  nor  the  anguinh  of  his  wife,  nor  the 
prospective  misery  of  his  children,  could  deter 
him  from  forming  the  resolution  of  quitting  hia 
native  country  and  church,  and  bearing  tha 
Cross  of  Christ  Having  gathered  about  2000 
gold  dollars  of  his  mother's  legacy,  be  left 
Naples,  March  21,  1551,  and  went  to  Geneva 
(June  8),  where  he  met  with  the  Italian  Stag- 
noni  of  Siena,  who  was  preaching  in  the  Re> 
formed  Italian  Church.  With  Calvin,  to  the 
time  of  his  death  (1564),  he  remained  in  friendly 
intercourse,  and  diligently  attended  the  instrno- 
tions  of  this  great  Reformer,  who  dedicated  to 
him  his  comment,  on  1  Cor.  (edit.  Tholuek,  p. 
205,  sq.).  —  To  his  relative  and  friend,  whom 
his  afflicted  father  sent  after  him  to  induce  hia 
retnm,  C.  replied  that  he  had  not  rashly  and 
without  considering  the  consequences,  aban- 
doned his  native  country,  but  that,  as  Christ 
had  called  him  with  the  words :  He  that  leaveth 
not  father,  mother,  wife  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  cannot  be  my  disciple,  he  had  re- 
nounced every  thing  to  becume  a  member  of 
tho  true  church,  and  oi^oy  the  privilege  of  bear- 
ing the  pure  word,  and  receiving  the  Sacrament 
according  to  his  appointment  His  property 
about  to  be  confiscated  "  for  high  treason  a^inst 
God,"  the  old  Count,  in  two  conferences  with 
his  son,  first  in  April,  1553,  and  the  second  in 
June,  1555,  at  Verona  and  Mantua,  most  affec- 
tionately entreated  him  to  accede  to  his  wishes ; 
bat  C,  withoat  derogatii^  from  th«  respect  due 
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Ut  fctter,  deolftred  tli»t  hi*  eosMSenee  would 
not  permit  him  to  give  up  his  prinoiplee.  And 
when  his  ancle.  Cardinal  Owaffit,  maeended  the 
Pontifical  throne  (1S55),  on  beinj;  orf^ed  by  hie 
fkther  to  aocept  the  privilefge,  accorded  him  by 
the  Pope,  of  living  in  Venetia  and  practiaing  his 
relifcion  without  molestation,  be  replied  that  he 
would  still  be  exposed  to  the  muioe  of  those 
whoae  rale  of  condaot  was  not  to  keep  oaths 
with  heretics.  In  obedienee  to  a  second  propo- 
sal, on  the  part  of  his  wife,  for  a  meeting  at 
Tico,  C.  AKain  made  the  dangerons  jonrney  in 
March,  1558,  and  met  there  his  whole  family. 
Her  oonfessor  having  prohibited  her  under  pain 
of  esoommnnication,  from  all  nuptial  commerce 
with  her  husband,  in  reply  to  all  his  entreaties 
that  she  should  go  with  him,  she  declared  that 
she  would  never  reside  in  a  country  the  domi- 
nant religion  of  which  was  not  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  that,  if  be  did  not  renounce  his  here- 
sies, she  could  no  longer  live  with  him.  0. 
answered  in  turn  that,  if  she  could  not  live 
with  him  according  to  the  Divine  appointment, 
she  gave  him  a  just  reason  for  a  divorce.  Tear- 
ing himself  away  from  wife,  father,  and  chil- 
dren, who  with  tears  in  their  eyes  besought  him 
not  to  forsake  him,  he  hastened  to  the  ship,  and 
returned  to  Geneva. — Several  distinguished 
theologians  having  answered  affirmatively  the 
qnestion  whether  it  would  be  lawful  for  him  to 
•eparate  himself  from  his  wife,  he  married,  with 
the  permission  of  the  magistrate,  a  widow,  Anna 
Tramiere,  of  Rouen  (Jan.  1560).  He  daily 
visited  Divine  service,  faithfully  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  eldership,  comforted  the  sick, 
watched  over  the  fallen,  reconciled  disputen. 
Mid  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all 
the  people.  In  his  old  age  he  was  afflicted  by 
asthma,  and  often  sat  up  in  his  bed  whole  nights. 
A  Tbeatine  monk  having  brought  him  a  letter 
■rging  his  return  to  Italy,  that  no  obstacle  might 
be  in  the  way  of  his  son's  elevation  to  the  Caiv 
dinalate,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  nothing 
ftfflioted  him  so  much  as  to  see  his  son  go  to 
ruin  on  the  path  of  vain  honors.  He  departed 
this  life  in  the  70th  year  of  bis  age,  1586. — 
Though  not  a  Reformer  in  the  strict  sense,  C. 
was  one  of  the  most  luminous  witnesses  for  the 
truth  that  enlightened  his  age.  Calvin  himself 
•pake  in  lofty  terms  of  his  piety  and  self-denial. 
—  His  life  by  Nte.  Balbano,  may  he  found  in 
Latin  (1596),  in  the  Muteuw  hOvet.  VIII..  1748, 
p.  519.  in  German  by  Dr.  Barth,  in  the  Christo- 
terpe,  1838,  p.  94,  Ac.,  condensed  in  Cferdes 
ipeeimen  Dalice  reform.,  1765. 

TlKvt^KV.—Ennentrout, 
^  Candtes,  the,  formed  one  of  the  most  an- 
ient and  remarkable  sects  of  the  Jewish  Syna- 
fCO/^ue.  They  possess  special  interest  for  Chris- 
tian theology  on  aciiunt  of  their  separation 
from  the  rest  of  their  oeople,  and  of  their  rela- 
tion to  the  N.  T.  PhariRi>es  and  Saddneees.  As 
tiiey  dwelt  chiefly  in  8.  Western  Russia,  Gali- 
eia,  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  as  they  and  our 
rabbinical  Jews  keep  aloof  from  each  other, 
but  little  is  known  of  them.  No  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  the  N.  T.  But  the  attention 
of  some  evangelinal  theologians  was  attracted 
to  them  about  1690,  when  Otutamu  Ptrinter  v. 
LUUiMaa  (Prof,  of  Hebr.  in  Dpsala),  visited 


Poland,  by  eommand  of  his  king,  Charles  XI., 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  and 
procure  some  of  their  books  and  MSS.  In  1698, 
Jacob  IHgUmd  (Prof,  in  Leyden^,  proposed,  by 
tetter,  four  questions  to  the  Caraites  in  Poland ; 
1)  concerning  their  relation  to  tiie  Saddooees, 
and  the  antiquity  of  their  sect ;  2]  aboot  the 
identity  of  a  proselyte,  Ekilius  or  Aqoila,  \rith 
the  author  of  the  Aramaic,  or  else  of  the  Greek 
version  of  the  0.  T. ;  3)  about  the  Caraite  book, 
Moreh  Aaron ;  4)  about  the  correspondence  at 
disagreement  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Ca- 
raites and  Rabbins,  and  the  date  of  the  origin 
of  the  vowel-points  and  readings  (whether 
Moses,  Eara,  or  the  Masorets  introduced  them  ?), 
This  letter  called  forth  a  book  by  a  learned 
Caraite,  Mordeoai  ben  Nissan.  Miswerin^  the 
questions  proposed  in  12  sections,  and  desonbing 
every  thing  of  interest  touching  their  origin, 
belief,  rites,  Sco.  (first  published  in  Constant, 
fol. ;  in  1714,  J.  C.  Wolf,  published  a  Latin 
transl.,  with  a  diatribe  de  teeta  Kar.,  entitled; 
"  Notitia  KarHontm,"  4to.,  Hamburg  and  Leip- 
sic).  Meanwhile,  two  Rabbins,  Psrn  Bait, 
the  able  Jewish  historian  (in  Vol.  I.  of  bis  bit* 
tory,  1822),  and  the  critical  scholar.  Dr.  J.  M, 
Toit  (in  Vols.  III.,  VI..  VIII.,  and  IX.  of  hil 
hist,  of  the  Isr.  since  the  Maccabees,  1822-28, 
and  in  Vol.  II.  of  his  General  Hist,  of  the  Jews, 
1832),  furnished  fuller  accounts  of  tbe  Caraites. 
Both  derived  their  statements  from  original 
sources,  from  the  Talmud,  the  later  Rabbin.,  and 
the  best  Caraite  authorities.' — The  following  ars 
the  most  important  facts  concerning  this  sect: 
7%e  Caraites  are  the  indefatigable  opponenit  of 
rabbinical  tradition,  the  so-called  "  oral  law  of 
Mt.  Sinai,"  and  "the  traditions  of  tbe  elders" 
(Matth.  15:2),  found  complete  in  the  Talmud. 
Not  that  they  reject  all  tradition ;  for  every  so- 
ciety ^ays  deference  to  the  sayings  of  its  pre- 
minent  teachers,  even  allowing  them  sometimes 
arbitrarily  to  fix  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores.  The  Caraites  even  required  their  meoi- 
bers  carefully  to  study  the  Talmud  and  more 
recent  rabbinical  writings.  But  they  deny  the 
divine  authority  of  the  oral  law  of  Sinai,  and 
pronounce  the  declarations  of  the  rabbins  con- 
cerning its  origin  and  oral  descent  through  the 
prophets,  and  the  great  Synagogue,  mere  fables  j 
they  regard  the  written  word  of  God  as  the  only 
certain  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  vindicate 
the  ri^bt  of  private  judgment  in  its  interpreta- 
tion, insisting  upon  a  critical  determination  of 
the  literal  sense.  ,The  results  thus  reached  fall 
short,  indeed,  of  our  expectations ;  for  the  C, 

'  Theie  Caraite  books,  written  either  in  the  Anibit^ 
or  in  Arabic-Hebrew,  are :  the  hittorjr  of  Ufa  C  by 
Jepket  Hallevi  (a,  IHO).  whom  Alien  Kira  often  qaate*; 
tbe  Caraite  doctrine  In  Eachlcol  Hakltapher,  by  JeitiU 
ben  BlIaK  Hadnui  HaM  (ConetanL,  daring  tbe  Id 
Cruiade) ;  the  highly  prised  grammar,  Wibehar,  of 
Aaron  btn  Ja§cpk  (Constant,  1290);  the  philoiopbical 
oomm.  on  the  Holy  Seriptoree,  Cheler  Thora  and  Iks 
Ei  Chajim,  both  by  Aaron  ben  Eliah  (Esbira,  MM)! 
the  Adereth  Eliahu  of  Eliah  Bi-tdim  (Conttsnt.  im), 
highly  prised  by  the  Caraite*;  the  Asurah  Uaama- 
roth  of  Caleb  Ada,  a  oontrorersial  work ;  the  bift.  of 
the  C,  Matteh  Elobim,  by  Moiee  Beeohiii  (Conetaat, 
1570) ;  and  the  nnmeroat  writing!  of  Simtia  7>a<i* 
(Imik.  1757),  eapeelnlly  his  Oraeh  Zadikim  (repab- 
liahed  in  Tienna,  1831,  by  Anton  Sehaidt). 
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like  tbe  rabbiniesl  Jew«,  neglect  the  etody  of 
the  0.  T.  propheeiea,  in  their  preference  for  the 
Iftw  (aIthoaj(h  they  read  a  portion  from  the  pro- 
pheciea  every  Sabbath,  in  their  synagogues), 
and  thus  never  attain  to  the  law  of  the  spirit, 
the  liberty  of  the  new  covenant.  The  respect- 
fnl  terms  id  which  they  spealc  of  Jesus  Christ, 
u  a  wise  and  perfect  man,  must  be  attributed, 
probably,  to  their  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
never  bring  them  nearer  to  Christianity.  Their 
nligions  opinions  are  exceedingly  meagre.'^ 
The  Caraites  have  many  excellent  customs,  and 
insist  upon  practical  piety.  They  preach  ser- 
mons recommending  morality,  every  Sabbath, 
at  weddings,  funerals,  Sx.  lieviticns  19  and  20 
are  their  favorite  chapters.  They  are  chaste, 
temperate,  and  simple  in  their  dross  and  diet 
(though  not  ascetic),  conscientious,  peaceful, 
Doneat,  and  true  to  their  word.  It  ia  said  that 
in  400  years  no  criminal  case  has  occurred 
among  them.  The  Russians  and  Austrians  re- 
gard them  very  favorably.  Numerous  MS. 
copies  of  the  0.  T.,  and  commentaries,  are  found 
in  private  houses,  and  they  expect  every  mem- 
ber to  copy  the  Bible  at  least  once  in  his  life. 

The  population  of  this  sect  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  partly  by  wars  and  other  public  calami- 
ties, which  have  befallen  the  countries  around 
the  Black  Sea,  but  chiefly  by  the  growing  pre- 
dominance of  rabbinism.  There  are  at  present 
about  500  in  Vilna,  150  in  Qalicia,  200  in 
Odessa,  4000  in  the  Crimea ;  they  also  have  a 
oongregation  in  Constantinople,  one  in  Jem- 
aalem,  one  in  Alexandria,  and  several  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia.  Their  smaller  congrega- 
tions are  very  poor,  supporting  themselves  by 
daily  labor,  and  small  traffic.  They  keep 
closely  together,  and  liberally  assist  each  other. 
The  chacham  of  each  society  is  its  faetotum. 
They  mingle  but  little  with  other  people,  and 
■peak,  among  themselves,  a  mixtnre  or  Tartar 
and  Turkish.  Respecting  their  origin,  the 
views  of  their  teachers  and  those  of  the  rabbins 
differ  very  much.  The  rabbins  make  them 
identical  with  the  Sadduoees  (thus,  Moses  Mai- 
tnonides),  or  but  an  improved  edition  of  that 
sect,  occasioned  by  the  rejection  of  one  Anan 
(circa,  640,  A.  D.),  at  the  election  of  a  new, 
Seseh  Oaluth  (prince  of  the  captivity,  the  chief 
of  the  Babylonian  Jews),  who  revenged  him- 
self hj  trying  to  induce  Israel  to  forsake  their 
tradition.  lie  gathered  a  multitude  of  dis- 
ciples, framed  spurious  laws,  and  exercised  aa- 
fbority  in  Palestine  as  Nasir,  or  a«  Chaoham, 
And  thus  revived  the  sect  of  Sadducces.  which 
had  dwindled  since  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ple (thai.  R.  Abraham).  In  order  to  escape 
the  anger  of  the  people,  they  feigned  fidelity  to 

■  Thar  cooiiit  of  the  following  ten  potnt* :  1 )  all  tbe 
worlds,  with  all  In  them,  are  oreataref :  2)  their  Creator 
it  anereiaed :  3)  there  if  none  like  Him ;  4)  He  lent 
His  servant  Hoiea ;  5)  and  made  known  tbrongh  him 
a  perfect  law;  6)  we  ahooid  aeqoaint  onreelrei  with  its 
toBgoage  and  import ;  7)  God'e  Spirit  guided  the  other 
profbels  alto;  8)  Qod  will  raise  the  dead  in  the  day 
•f  Jadgnent;  •)  and  reward  every  man  aocording  to 
hi*  works ;  10)  God  did  not  east  away  Hie  people  In 
tte  eaptivlty,  wherefore  we  mut  daily  look  for  talra- 
tlon  throogh  the  Masilab.  This  eonfession  is  poUiolv 
repeated  opoa  every  solemnity. 


the  written  law,  and  avowed  faith  in  the  reaor* 
rection  of  the  body  and  eternal  life. — But  tbe  Ca« 
roite  account  of  Anan  is  totally  different.  Ha 
was  rejected,  in  favor  of  bis  brother  Ananias« 
only  because  the  rabbins  hoped,  by  means  of 
Ananias,  completely  to  suppress  the  Canutes. 
But  when  this  becamy  known,  the  people  elected 
Anan,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  bouse  of 
David.  Anan,  in  opposition  to  the  perversions 
of  the  law  by  llillel  and  his  school,  now  taught 
the  true  law  and  led  many  to  embrace  it.  But 
the  Sadducees  of  Anan's  time,  also  departed 
from  the  truth,  only  in  a  different  direction  from 
that  of  the  Pharisees.  With  them,  the  Caraites 
have  nothing  to  do  (see  Sadducees). — Peter 
Beer's  reasons  for  supposing  this  Caraite  ao- 
oount  correct,  are  not  satisfactory,  especially  so 
his  attempt  to  show  that  tbe  N.  T.  Serib«i 
formed  a  distinct  partr,  and  were  Caraites.  Tbo 
facts  were  probably  these.  About  the  time  of 
Anan,  tbe  rabbiniats,  who  had  hitherto  managed 
to  keep  their  opponents  down,  received  a  shock, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  party  separated  ith 
self,  and  maintained  the  old  doctrine  of  the  aU'^ 
thority  of  the  written  word  of  (}od  against  tha 
assumption  of  hnman  tradition.       Psbsscl.* 

Cardinals  (from  eardo,  a  door-hinge,  tha 
emblem  of  something  firm,  essential,  impor* 
tant,)  are  those  prelates  who  are  associated 
with  the  Pope  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
The  term  is  applied  to  different  objeots,  es- 
pecially to  offices  (Dd  Frbsni,  Olost.).  Tbns 
an  offieium  cardinaU  is  attributed  to  the  vuigii- 
ter  mUitum,  in  the  Natiiia  dignit.  utrixugut 
imperii  (eire,  425).  Jacobds  Qotbofsidds,  ia 
bis  eomm.  on  c.  7,  Cod.  Theod.  de  tuKeptoribut 
(XII.  6;  ed.  Bitter,  T.  IV.,  fol.  673).  thus  ex- 
plains this :  "  Offieium  quod  affixum  it  imnwtwm 
in  eardine,  tuo,  Magistro  militutn,  iwn  vero  per 
Nameroa  militaret  militaru;"  hence  a  perma^ 
nent  office ;  and  he  correctly  says  that  it  has 
this  import  in  ecclesiastical  offices  also,  which 
are  designated  eardintUia  officio.  Hence  the 
distinction  card,  pontiftx  and  vieitaior  (in  e.  Z, 
ditt.  XXIV.,  Oelaaitu)  and  such  expressions  as 
eardiruUem  eonttitvere  tacerdoiem  and  incardu 
nare  (c.  42,  ran.  VU.,  qu.  /.,  Chreg.  I.,  a.  693) 
used  of  a  permanent  appointment  to  a  church, 
and  to  show  that  the  incumbent  has  a  locur, 
tiiuhu  in  the  church.  Later,  also,  we  meet 
with  the  terms  incardinatut,  intilulaihu,  in  the 
same  sense.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  appointed 
to  a  church,  and  ordained  upon  its  title,  are 
cardinals  thereof,  and  together  form  a  college, 
presbytery,  or  consistory.  Such  seem  to  have 
Deen  tbe  clergy  of  the  Komish  Church,  all  of 
whom  stand  closely  connected  with  the  Lateran 
Church  as  "  omnium  Vrhis  et  Orbit  eeclet.  mater 
et  caput.  Rome  was  early  divided  into  parishes } 
some  say  under  Evaristus  (f  119).  According 
to  the  pontifical  of  Damasus  (f  384),  Mar- 
cellus  (308)  divided  it  into  twenty-five  such : 
Quasi  dioceses,  propter  baptismum  et  poenitentiam 
muUorum.  Tbe  division  of  Rome  into  seven 
ecol.  districts,  and  the  appointment  oitidiaeonuM 
for  each,  is  ascribed  to  Clem.  I.  The  Presbyieri 
intiiulati  and  diaconi  regionarii  were  cardinals 
of  the  Lateran  Church.  Under  Stephan  IV. 
(III.,  1 771),  the  seven  suburban  bishops  wer« 
added  (see  Amul,  Bibiiotheoaritu).    Tb«  nnn»- 
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ber  of  RomM  eardinals,  liowerer,  Ttm«d.  In 
the  twelfth  ceotary,  they  rarely  exoeeded  thirty, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  there  were  Rt  one  time  bat 
■even.  In  1516,  there  were  thirteen.  The 
bigheit  number,  leventy-Biz,  was  reached  under 
Pius  IV.  (t  1559).  The  Council  of  Basel  de- 
cided that  there  should  be  twenty-four;  but 
Sittns  V.'  fixed  their  number  at  seventy,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  oon- 
Toked  by  Moses.  They  were  to  consist  of  six 
bishops,'  fifty  presbyters,  and  fourteen  deacons. 
The  number  cannot  be  increased,  but  it  must 
not  be  full,  and  rardy  reaches  seventy,  as  it  did 
in  1853,  after  the  creation  of  eij^ht  cardinals. 
The  title  of  the  respective  appointments  was 
determined  by  Sixtns  Y.,*  the  term  eardinalu 
having  lost  its  original  signification,  and  having 
been  applied  only  in  some  metropolitan  churches, 
until  Pius  V.  directed,  February  15,  1567,  that 
only  those  clergy  of  the  Romish  Church  who 
were  incardinated  immediately  by  the  '  Pope, 
should  receive  the  title,*  because,  according  to 
ancient  authorities,  Rome  is  the  eardo  ecelesi- 
arum  (ef.  e.  2,  in  Jin.  dut.  XXII).  About  1050, 
Leo  Ia.  wrote  to  the  Patriarch  Michael  of  Con- 
stantinople :  "  Clerioi  snmmn  Sedis  Cardinales 
dicuntur,  cardini  illi,  quo  cetera  moventur,  vici- 
nins  adhsBrentes"  (MA]fst,  CoU.  ConeU.,  XIX., 
653). — The  official  relations  of  Cardinals  are 
fixed  by  ancient  statutes,  especially  the  Cere- 
Mon.  Romataim,  by  the  Cone.  Trid.,  ».  XXIV., 
t.  \,  de  rtf.,  and  by  the  decree  of  Sixtns  V.  and 
some  later  constitutions.  The  Pope  creates 
them  according  to  these.  The  same  qualifica- 
tions for  eligibility  are  required  as  in  the  case 
of  Bishops.  Bastards,  though  legitimatized  by 
•obse^uent  marriage,  cannot  be  promoted,  lest 
this  dignity,  comparable  to  the  highest  royalty, 
should  be  stained  (Sixtag  Y.,  {.  c).  The  candi- 
date must  have  been  in  orders  at  least  a  year, 
and  must  have  no  children  or  nephews,  even 
by  lawful  marriage,  and  can  nromote  no  rela- 
tive within  the  second  canonical  grade.  The 
Pope  may  select  from  any  country,  but  with 
preference  for  Italians.  In  1850,  there  were 
fifty-one  Italians  among  the  sixty-seven  Car- 
dinals. Heretofore  many  sovereigns  had  the 
right  of  presentation,  and  even  now  their  pro- 
posals meet  with  favor.  Those  thus  appointed 
are  called  Crmnreardindlt,  and  represent,  as 
proieetore*,  the  interests  of  their  respective 
•overeigns,  at  Rome  (ef.  Linovich,  jus  rrnhl. 
regni  Polmi  lib.  II.,  c.  XI.,  |{  23,  24).  Their 
creation  occurs  first  in  a  secret  conclave  of  Car- 
dinals, and  is  then  publicly  repeated.  When 
the  Pope  withholds  the  publication  of  a  creation, 
it  is  called  a  mere  detignation,  ereatio  seereta. 
The  penoB  appointed  is  solemnly  received  in  a 
public  swaion  q{  the  Consistory,  and  decked 
with  a  Cardiaal's  hat.*    The  promotion  is  com- 


*  B]r  tb«  Ban,  Pottquam  venu,  Deo.  13, 1586. 

*  ThoM  of  Oitia,  Porto  (wUb  wbiofa  C»llzt.  II.  oom- 
Uned  Roflno),  Fraaeati,  Sabina,  ValesUina,  and  Albano. 

■  The  Bull,  Stligiata  Sanct.  Pont,  Apr.  It,  1»87. 

*  FcBRABlS,  biblt'otk.  tanomiea. 

'  The  form  u<ed  U:  Ad  laudtm  Omnip.Dei  «(  Smut. 
Sidit  Apoatoliete  orhnmentHm  aecf'pe  gaUum  rubrum 
tignam  tingidare  Hignilatit  tardiunlntut,  per  qnod 
detigKotHT,  ^nod  <i«fiw  ad  mortem  et  Kingiiiiiie  effu- 
•iMMH  iM€lMnm,pn  •ratartmee  Sm»ata /Uei, pact  *t 


pleted  at  the  close  of  the  next  secret  conclave, 
which  the  new  cardinals  attend.  The  Pope 
closes  their  month :  "  Clavdimut  v6bi»  oi,  irf 
neque  in  consiHoriig  nemie  in  eongregaiionitmt 
altitgwjunctionibtu  eardincditiis  sententiam  DO- 
tram  dicere  vaUatit."  The  business  of  the  Coih 
sistory  being  closed,  their  mouth  is  opened: 
'^Aperimtts  twis  o»,  torn  in  eoUaiionibiu,  quam 
in  eomUiis,  atqtie  in  eUetione  Sunmi  nntifici* 
et  in  omnibus  actffm*,  tarn  in  contisiorio,  juam 
extra,"  4c.  Then  they  receive  the  Cardinal'i 
ring,  and  Hhilus  eecUsice.  By  the  constitution 
of  Eugene  IV.,  In  eminenfi,  of  Oct.  26,  1431, 
Cardinals  do  not  enjoy  their  full  righbi  until 
after  these  formalities ;  but  Pius  V.  ordered  the 
contrary  in"  the  rescript  of  Jan.  26,  1571  (Fk- 
K.\«is,  {.  c,  Art.  I.,  22).  Cardinals  rank  next 
to  the  Pope;  they  alone  are  eligible  to  tba 
papacy,  and  elect  the  Pope,  the  former  hj  t 
synodioal  decree  nnder  Stephen  III.  (a.  769), 
the  latter  by  one  of  Nicolas  II.  (1059).  Tb» 
received  the  red  hat  with  a  tassel  from  Innoc.  It. 
(1245),  and  the  purple  cloak  from  Paal  IL 
(1464),  and  the  title  emineniissimi  (mm  Urbu 
VIII.,  1630  (Febbaris,  I.  c.  Art.  II..  Nro.  13). 
Being  thus  put  on  an  equality  with  other  Eon- 
penn  princes,  any  assault  npon  them  becsoi 
nigh  treason  (c.  6,  de  pcenis  in  VI.  [V.  9], 
Bonif.  Vin.)  Their  other  prerogatives  coniist 
of  a  jvrisdiciio  episcopalis  in  their  title  and  ill 
churches,  but  not  unconditionally,  as  the^ 
conld  not  exercise  the  right  of  collation  in  their 
absence,  in  which  case  it  reverted  to  the  Pope 
(Ferraris,  I.  e.  III.,  36,  Ac,  and  12,  it.). 
They  are  authorized  to  use  the  pontificals  ia 
their  title,  to  bless  solemnly,  like  oisbopa,  and, 
if  they  are  presbyters,  to  administer  the  tonsBrs 
and  lowea  orders  among  their  subordinatM. 
They  enjoy,  besides,  about  three  hundred  other 
privileges.  —  In  their  own  college,  Cardinsl- 
bishops  rank  first,  whilst  Cardinal-presbjteM 
and  Cardinal-deacons  rank  according  to  thi 
date  of  their  appointment.  The  oldest  Cardinal- 
bishop  residing  in  Rome  is  Dean  of  the  CoUe^ 
of  Citrdinals.  This  college  is  the  Pope's  Coqdm 
in  all  important  cases  (causas  majorts  eoaitrio- 
riales)  especially  in  causce  qtiseojuUes,  in  whieh 
the  Pope  must  consult  them.  As  soon  aa  tbt 
Papal  chair  becomes  vacant,  the  Cardinals  fona 
a  conclave  to  elect  a  successor  (see  Pope,  Eltetiim 
of,) ;  until  this  is  done,  only  the  most  necessai^ 
regulations  can  be  attended  to.  As  the  Pof*  M 
both  a  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  sovereign, 
the  Cardinals  occupy  civil  and  spiritual  offiosii 
though  some  Popes  have  kept  tne  two  distiocl 
(as  Pius  IX.,  a.  1846).  The  Cardinalrckimbet- 
lain  has  control  of  the  treasury  and  jurisdietioa 
in  the  court ;  the  Cardinalsecrelary  of  state  is  a 
cabinet  minister,  and  foreign  secretary ;  in  1833 
a  Cardinal'Seeretwi/  of  tke  interior  was  iD««i« 
tuted.  The  Cardinal  mce<1umeMar  is  chief  (rf* 
the  chancery ;  the  Cardinal-seereltLry  of  bri^ 
is  chief  of  the  bureau  of  briefii  (recently  coof 
Wned  with  that  of  foreign  affairs);  th«  Ch" 
dinal-penlientiary,  and  the  CardiiuU-prodaiariasi 
chiefs  of  their  departments.  The  eongr»gatia»* 
(t.  e.,  committees  for  special  objects,)  are  oader 

qMittale  popMli  ekrittiani,  atigwunto  et  etatu  S.  J!o«a«. 
BecL  te  inlrtpidam  exhihteu.    h  nvmita  Patrit,  ke. 
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ths  diveetion  of  CftrdioAb.     Tb«M  wen  on- 
ginall  J  extraordinary  oommissiono,  »  great  part 
of    which    Bubiequently    became    permanent. 
Their  members,  appointed  by  the  Pope,  are: 
the  Cardinal-prefect,  as  chairman  (if  the  Pope 
doea  not  reserve  the  prefeetare),  tb«  »eereiary, 
a  prelate,  eonsuUorg,  Sk.    Matters  of  minor 
importance  are  dispatched  by  the  prefect  and 
secretary  alone;    in  other  cases  all  are  con- 
sulted.   Their  decision  mast  at  times  have  the 
Papal  approbation.    The  foreign  secretary,  in 
momentous  questions,  has  a  congregatio  extra- 
ordinaria    appointed   to  prepare   suitable  de- 
cisions.    One  such  commission,  composed  of 
twelve  Cardinals,  a  secretary,  and  nine  con- 
snltors,  coostitutes   a  standing   oongre^tion, 
under  the  prefecture  of  the  Pope.    It  is  con- 
vened in  all  important  eoclesiastioal  cases  which 
are   beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  other  boards. 
The    congregatio   consiatorialis,   instituted   by 
Sixtos  v.,  must  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  sessions  of  the  Consistory.     The  Pope 
is  its  head;  and  its  jurisdiction  includes :  organic 
changes  in  dioceses,  the  confirmation  of  chapter 
statutes,  Sus.,  the  approval  of  important  aliena- 
tions of  Church  property,  to.,  &o.    The  congreg. 
examxnu  epitcoporum  is  a  sub-committee  of  the 
eongr.  contitt.    The  eon^.  rituum  also  prepares 
business  relating  to  beatifications  and  caooni- 
xationa  fur  the  Consistory,  and  regulates  the 
llturfcy.    The  eongr.  inquisUionis  s.  officii,  insti- 
tuted by  Paul  III.,  a.  1542,  has  jurisdiction 
ever  heresies,  ftc  (see  Art.) ;  connected  with  it 
is  the  eongr.  Judieit,  instituted  by  Pius  V., 
1670  (see  Censorship  of  Books).     It  consists 
of  a  Cardinal-prefect,  thirteen  Cardinals,  fortj 
eonsnltors,  &c.     The  eongr.  eoneilii  was  ori- 
ginally instituted  as  a  commission  of  inter- 
preters for  the  Council  of  Trent    It  consists 
of  a  Cardinal-prefect,  thirty-five  Cardinals,  a 
secretary,  and  an  assistant  secretary.    Declara- 
tions concerning  dogmas  are  Teserved  for  the 
Pope ;  those  concerning  ecclesiastical  discipline 
»re  valid  if  given  consullo  PorUifice  (though  now 
not  necessary) ;  if  they  are  only  interpretar^T  01^ 
oomprehensive,  not  dispensative  or  extensive, 
and  have  been  authentically  published,  they 
•re  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Cardinal-prefect 
Mid  secretary.     As  the  more  recent  discipline 
rests  upon  the  decrees  of  Trent,  the  business 
gf  this  congregation  is  very  extensive.     Their 
«Minu>*  from  1739-1343  fill  103  vols.  4to.    A 
spocial  sub-committee  of  this  congregation,  com- 
posed of  ten  prelates,  takes  cognisance  of  dio- 
ewan  reports.    Another  division  has  grown  into 
%  distinct  oongreg^ion  pro  residentia  episco- 
por%m.    The  eongr.  super  negotiis  episeoporum 
et  alionm  Ptcelalomm  s.  Regularium  was  insti- 
tuted by  Sixtas  Y.      Its  jurisdiction,  which 
sometimes  intrudes  upon  that  of  the  eongr. 
eomeUii,  is  determined  by  law  and  by  custom. 
It  consists  of  a  Cardinal-prefect,  thirty-seven 
Oardinals,  and   nineteen   cnnsultors,  and,  on 
MMoant  of  its  numerous  duties,  was  allowed  by 
Inaooent  X.  to  have  tiie  eongr.  della  discipline 
rtffolare,  as  assistant  for  Italy  and  the  islands. 
Ihe  eongr.  de  propaganda   iide,  founded   by 
Or*^.  XV.,  1622,  and  enlarged  by  Urban  VIII., 
1£27,  is  among  the  most  important.    It  consists 
ol  a  CardinM-prefoel^  ttrenty^oar  Cardinals, 


thirty  oonsnltors,  five  aoncipients,,fto.  {ef.  Mitra- 
TORI,  diss,  de  card,  instit.,  in  the  Antiq.  Italicce, 
T.  V. ;  Kleinir,  diss,  de  orig.  et  antiq.  cardi- 
nalium ;  Scbmidt,  ^es.  juris  eeel.,  T.  II.,  443, 
sq.,  467,  so.;  TnoViissiN,  velus  ac  nova  eeet. 
discjplina,  T.  I.,  lib.  II.,  e.  CXIII.,  sq. ;  espe- 
cially Mejsr,  d.  heutige  r9m.  Curie,  jbc.,  in 
Jacobson  and  Richter,  Ztschr.  fftr  d.  Biecbt  fto. 
(Lpzg.,  1847,  H.  I.,  II.,  4c.). 

II.  F.  Jacobson.* 
Carey,  WiUlam,  son  of  a  school-teacher, 
was  born  at  Paulersbury,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  England,  17th  August,  1761, 
and,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  bis  age,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.  Though  belong* 
ing  by  baptism  and  education  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  he  found  more  satisfaction  in  the  de- 
votional assemblies  of  the  Cungregationalists 
than  in  it  Having  read  a  book  explanatory 
of  the  Baptist  doctrines,  he  joined  the  Baptist 
persuasion  at  OIney,  and  soon  became  one  of  its 
preachers.  Whilst  officiating  at  Moulton,  near 
Nottingham,  where  convened  missionary  meet- 
ings for  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Heathens,  he  conceived  a  lively  desire  him- 
self  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  them,  and, 
though  now  the  father  of  a  family,  and  forced 
by  poverty  to  wander  from  place  to  plaoo,  in 
order  to  sell  bis  work  (bis  necessities  compelling 
him  to  drive  his  trade),  be  devoted  a  great  pan 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  languages  and 
of  the  original  text  of  Scripture.  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  having  been  formed  2d  Octo- 
ber, 1792,  through  his  exertions,  he  resolved  to 
accompany  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas,  who 
was  acquainted  with  Bengal,  to  this  country,  in 
the  capacity  of  missionary. 

Arrived  in  Bengal,  7th  Nov.,  1793,  he  soon 
found  himself  surrounded  with  difficulties  which 
pat  to  the  test  all  the  courage  he  possessed. 
His  wife,  who  had  at  first  refused  to  go  with 
him,  lost  her  spirits  and  became  melancholy, 
and  the  money  the  Society  bad  sent  along  with 
him  was  exhausted.  In  this  strait  be  and  bis 
companion  were  relieved  by  a  pious  man,  wbo^ 
desirous  of  establishing  his  indigo  factories  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  nominated  them 
overseers  (1794),  in  which  capacity  they  were 
brought  into  contact  with  a  large  number  of 
Heathen.  These  having  been  closed  in  1799,  ' 
Carey  settled  at  Kidderpore,  where  he  had  pur- 
chased a  small  indigo  plantation.  During  this 
time,  besides  keeping  school  with  Thomas,  he- 
had  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  several  books  of  the  Old,  into  Bengalese, 
and  had  taken  the  preliminary  steps  in  Calcutta 
for  their  publication.  Simultaneously  with  this 
change  in  bis  circumstances,  there  arrived  in 
Calcutta  co-laborers  in  the  missionary  work, 
who,  having  been  refused  a  settlement  on 
British  soil  in  Hindoostan,  invited  Carcv  to 
locate  himself  with  tham  at  Serampore,  wbero 
a  Danish  colony  bad  been  planted.  After 
serious  consideration,  Carey  moved  his  quarters 
to  this  plaoe  in  January,  1800.  In  no  long 
time  he  was  nominated  by  the  British  Governor, 
Marquis  Wellesley,  Teacher  of  the  Bengalese 
and  Sanscrit  in  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in 
Calcutta,  and,  in  the  year  1805,  Professor  of 
the  Mahratta  -Language.      Though    thus    en- 
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gaf(ed,  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  missionary 
work,  but,  in  Addition  to  his  personal  labors, 
gave  to  it  the  salary  he  received,  whilst  he 
cealoasly  pushed  forward  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  of  the  Veda  into  English. 
Witn  the  year  1812,  he  had  issued  a  Bengalese, 
a  Sanscrit,  a  Mahratta,  a  Pendsehab,  and  a 
Telinga  Qrammar. 

A  protracted  controversy,  which  continued 
ten  years  (ending  1827),  having  sprung  up 
between  the  missionaries  and  the  parent  society, 
touching  the  property  of  the  Mission,  the 
Mission  at  Serampore  was  separated  from  the 
society,  and  put  upon  its  own  footing.  Carey, 
falling  at  last  a  victim  to  the  climate,  died  on 
9th  June,  1834,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  In  his  Will,  he  renounced  all  claim  upon 
be  Missionary  property  at  Serampore ;  his 
ftiuable  cabinet  be  oequeathcd  to  the  Mission 
lohool,  and  from  the  sale  of  so  many  of  his 
books  as  were  of  no  use  to  the  Mission,  1800 
florins  were  to  be  given  to  one  of  his  sons,  who 
was  in  needy  circumstances.  Though  his  efforts 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  many  direct^  tangible  results,  his 
labors  in  the  department  of  the  languages  are 
of  immeasurable  importance,  and  it  would  be 
bard  to  find  another  who  would  have  accom- 
plished as  mnoh  as  he  did.  Sources :  Life  of 
Dr.  Ciretj,  by  Euslace  Carey;  Hist,  of  ike  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society,  by  Rev.  F.  Cox,  vol.  I. 
Braubr. — ErmerUroiU. 
Corlstadt,  so  called  from  his  birthplace  in 
Franconia,  or  Andrew  Rudolph  Bodenstein,  was 
probably  some  years  older  than  Lather.  His 
earliest  education  he  seems  to  have  obtained  in 
his  native  country,  but  he  afterwards  studied 
canon  law  and  scholastic  theology  at  Rome. 
Having  received  his  first  degree  of  hacc.  bibl., 
at  a  foreign  University,  he  went,  in  1504,  to  Wit- 
tenberg, hoping,  no  doubt,  to  find  employment 
at  this  new  and  prosperous  University.  lie 
succeeded.  Having  speedily  passed  through 
the  different  academical  degrees  (in  1508.  baec. 
tentent. ;  1509,  baee.  format. ;  1510,  Lieent. 
iheol.;  and,  eod.  an.,  doct.  ihwl.),  he  was  ap- 
pointed, 1513,  prof.  eod.  theol,  and  archdean  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Wittenberg,  which  latter  sc- 
oured to  him  his  subsistence.  Thus  he  bad  now 
to  labor  in  the  lecture  room,  the  pulpit,  and  at 
the  altar.  That  at  this  time  he  enjoyed  con- 
siderable distinction,  is  seen  from  an  oration  of 
the  celebrated  jurist.  Ch.  Scheurl,  held  in  1508, 
in  which  he  lauds  C.'s  vast  erudition  and  un- 
pretending modesty,  and  thinks  that  if  Witten- 
oerg  bad  many  like  C,  it  wonld  soon  equal 
Paris.  See  KceMer,  Beitr.  I.,  P.  16,  and  v. 
Soden,  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  Ref.,  1855,  p.  21. 
Wimpinn,  having  become  personally  acquainted 
with  Jiim  at  Wittenberg  in  1514,  extols  him  still 
more  highly.  'It  seems  then  that  for  his  age  the 
distinction  of  extensive  learning  cannot  be 
denied  him.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  scholasticism,  as  appeared  from  the  titles  of 
his  works,  de  intent,  pro  ver.  opin.  S.  7%om.,  de 
formalUai.  Thomist.,  aaest.  in  libr.  metaph. 
Aristot.  —  lha  first,  printed  in  1507,  is  full  of 
scholastic  snbtilties,  but  without  original 
thoughts.  See  JXoir,  A.  Bodenstein,  ko.,  p.  1. 
That,  though  he  wished  to  be  regarded  a  Tho- 


mist, he  vet  published  epigrams,  and  explained 
canonical  law  and  Sootua  merely  to  please  his 
pupils,  is  a  proof  of  his  ambition  and  vanity; 

Serhaps,  also,  of  his  desire  to  gather  the  most 
iversified  knowledge,  though  without  inward 
connection.  Nor  are  facts  wanting  during  this 
time,  which  cast  a  shadow  upon  bis  character. 
His  colleagues  at  the  Cathedral  say  of  bim  in 
1515 :  "No  one  likes  to  have  dealings  with  him, 
on  account  of  his  constant  quarrels."  About 
this  time,  too,  be  went  to  Rome,  and  remained 
there  nearly  a  year. — On  C.'a  return  to  Witten- 
berg, the  extensive  influence  of  Luther,  tine* 
1512  his  colleague,  had  already  shown  itself  in 
remarkable  occurrences.  The  Bible  and  Aa- 
gnstine  had  supplanted  scholasticism  and  Aris- 
totle. C,  up  to  this  time,  wholly  engaged  in 
scholastic  speculations,  could  not  at  first  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  new  tendency;  the  in- 
ward Qualities  were  wanting  to  him.  Qaits 
naturally,  then,  he  was  one  of  the  first  at  Wit- 
tenberg who  violently  resisted  Luther  (se* 
Tischred.  v.  Luth.,  by  FSbctemann,  III.,  p.  345, 
and  Bri^f.  de  Wett«,  I.,  p.  34).  The  oontto- 
versy,  indeed,  touched  a  mere  subordinate  point, 
vii. :  the  genuineness  of  the  "  de  ver.  et/ait. 
pcenitent.,"  attributed  to  Augustine.  But  lines 
this  book  was  the  ohief  source  of  the  scholutis 
principles  on  penitence,  it  is  probable  that  C. 
connected  with  the  defence  of  its  Kennineneta, 
that  of  scholasticism  in  general.^  But  be  codM 
not  long  resist  the  increasing  tide  of  the  new 
spirit  of  the  University ;  he  gave  up  scbolssti* 
cism  and  studied  the  Scriptures  and  Augustine. 
His  152  theses,  proposed  on  occasion  of  the  w- 
lemn  display  of  relics  in  the  Cathedral,  April 
26, 1517,  furnish  proof  of  this.  They  treat  dt 
Tiai.,  leg.,  et  grot,  eontr.  seholast.  et  com.  mum, 
and  were  commended  by  Luther  (de  Wctte,  I., 
55),  but  soon  forgotten.  —  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  motives  induced  C.  to  such  a  bost^  ehmgt 
of  his  convictions :  facts,  however,  indiosts, 
that  at  first,  at  least,  pure  religioiis  motives  and 
experiences  were  wholly  wanting,  and  that  the 
dread  of  diminished  applause  impelled  him  to 
his  new  career.  His  letters,  written  during  thi« 
time  (see  Qcrdcsios,  mitedL  OrSn.  VII.,  p. 
292),  show  that  he  combined  worldly  advantage* 
with  his  seal  for  the  new  doctrine :  for  he  com- 
plains of  his  meagre  salary,  and  seeks,  by  in- 
gratiating himself  with  the  elector,  to  obtsia 
higher  offices.  They  show  at  the  same  time, 
that,  guided  by  the  mind  of  Luther,  he  had  be- 
come more  free  from  scholasticism,  and  now 
preferred  the  Bible  and  Augustine.  Luther's 
influence  also  led  him  to  the  mystical  theology, 
for  which  he  soon  formed  a  decided  preference. 
FromTauler  and  the  "German  Theolozy,"  in 
connection  with  the  Ausustinian  predestination, 
he  derived  the  idea  of  *  total  renunciation  of 
self.  Like  Luther,  but  without  his  inward  reli- 
gious experience,  he  thus  gained  that  free  posi- 
tion, from  which  he  could  successfully  combat 
the  reigning  scholasticism.  His  dspendenoe 
upon  lather  during  this  time  _  appears^  from 
various  works ;  a  correct  idea  of  justification  by 
faith  was,  however,  still  wanting  to  bim,  as  h« 
still  held  with  the  old  mystics  the  absolute  p»»- 
sivity  of  the  human  will,  and  hence  could  not 
understand  Che  personal  liberty  of  man  m  re- 
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fmeration. — After  C.  had  liftnified,  by  a  series 
M  tracts  published  ia  1517-18,  bis  adherence  to 
the  eanse  of  Lather,  he  was  soon  drawn  to  a 
nnblio  defence  of  it  by  the  attacks  of  Eok.  This 
ted  to  the  well-known  Leipsio  dispatation,  June 
S7.  1519,  in  which  Lather  and  C.  were  on  one 
■ide,  Eck  on  the  other.  C.  discussed  with  Eck 
the  relation  of  human  freedom  and  divine  grace, 
iMsinf;  bia  argument  npon  the  absolute  passivity 
And  absence  of  freedom  in  the  human  will, 
irhence  he  often  failed  to  give  satif>faotory  an- 
swers to  the  acute  but  sophistical  objections  of 
Ick.  Hie  bad  memory,  too,  made  him  appear 
to  disadvantage.  Luther,  on  the  other  nand, 
who  controverted  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  both 
excited  attention  and  gave  offence  by  the  bold- 
sets  of  his  positions,  but  appeared  also  so  im- 
posing in  his  character,  that  Eok  and  C.  were 
dompletely  oast  into  the  shade.  Hence  arose  an 
estrangement  between  L.  and  C,  which  was 
farther  increased  b;  their  divergent  theological 
And  religious  positions.  Tbe  same  disputation 
also  led  C.  to  a  series  of  publications,  in  which 
be  advances  in  his  peculiar  tendency  with  ever 
increasing  violence.  Their  only  importance  as 
tegards  his  theological  position,  is  his  renewed 
effort  to  assert  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
Seriptures.  He  was  again  led  to  the  same  posi- 
tion by  his  controversy  with  Fr.  Seyler,  a  friar, 
who,  in  1520,  had,  from  the  pulpit,  defended  in- 
dulgences against  the  Wittenberg  doctors.  C, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  same  place  at  the 
time,  felt  himself  challenged  to  a  reply.  The 
ehief  point  of  discussion  was  here,  also,  the  ez- 
olosive  authority  of  tbe  Scriptures.  In  a  some- 
what later  discussion  with  Seyler  concerning 
tfie  consecrated  water  and  salt,  some  indications 
■Ireadv  appear  of  his  later  sacramental  doctrine 
(see  Jaqir,  p.  84).  In  the  midst  of  these  con- 
troversies, pointing  decidedly  to  a  rupture  with 
Borne,  he  published,  Aug.  1520,  his  "de  cano- 
niei*  icripturis"  (a  thorough  work,  reprinted  in 
Credner,  lur  Oesch.  d.  Can.),  in  which  he  tries 
to  show  that  the  S.  Scriptures  are  the  only  norm 
and  authority  in  all  theological  and  ecclesiasti- 
eal  qaestions.  As  the  first  effort  of  a  systematic 
treatment  of  the  Prot.  Scripture-principle,  the 
work  is  of  much  importance.  It  informs  ns 
too,  in  a  startling  manner,  of  a  dispute  between 
L.  and  C ;  for  C.  without  naming  L.,  attacks 
him  with  the  most  bitter  violence.  The  dispute 
had  reference  to  tbe  anthority  of  the  Ep.  of 
James,  which  Luther  had  called  into  donbt  (see 
L(5scH«B,  Ref.  act.  III.,  772).  As  C,  in  the 
spring  of  1520,  was  intending  to  read  lectures 
on  this  epistle,  he  suspected  in  Luther  the  design 
of  drawing  from  him  his  hearers,  and  thus 
■polling  his  fees.  There  may,  also,  have  been 
other  personal  differences :  nevertheless,  con- 
sidering the  grave  issues  of  the  times,  this  vio- 
lent outbreak  of  discontent  remains  a  sad  proof 
of  C.'s  excitable  sensibilities,  and  his  want  of 
devotion  to  the  cause  for  its  own  sake  (see 
Ckbkax,  Gaeh.  d.  prot.  Sect.  p.  201.  JXoca,  p. 
92).  Apart  from  this  personal  onslaught,  the 
work  is  of  value  in  giving  the  obfeotive  criteria 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  biblical  book,  and  for 
its  correct  distinctions  of  tbe  various  degrees  of 
Ae  canonical  value  of  the  separate  books. 
Lather,  perhape  for  Tarioos  reasons,  utterly  ne- 
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elected  C.'s  attack ;  but  declared  himself  in  tfa^ 
following  year  still  more  strongly  agunst  tbe 
Ep.  of  James.  C,  too,  in  a  German  edition  of 
the  same  work  (in  1520),  softened  considerably 
his  covert  attacks  upon  Luther.  He  was  pro- 
bably led  to  this  by  the  common  danger  which 
threatened  in  the  appearance  of  the  papal  buIL 
In  this  time  of  earnest  trial,  C.  showea  no  less 
courage  than  Luther.  Formerly  he  had  followed 
Luther's  bold  attacks  upon  the  Pope  with  trem- 
bling ;  now,  he  shared  toe  danger.  He  appealed, 
like  L.,  to  a  general  council,  or  also  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  Christian  laymen,  versed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  rupture  with  tbe  Pope  cost  him  a 
great  struggle:  relatives  and  worldly  advan- 
tages were  against  it:  but  .the  example  of 
Luther  and  nis  own  convicUons  prevailed. 
After  this  time,  his  public  labors  were  almost 
exclnsively  attacks  npon  ecclesiastical  abuses. 
Having  formerly  written  only  learned  essays  on 
controversial  tracts,  he  now  addresses  the  people, 
and  in  bold  and  stirring  words  urges  a  radical 
overthrow  of  existing  institutions.  —  His  first 
attack  upon  the  Cath.  Church,  was  his  work  on 
"  papal  sanctity,"  which  he  completed  Oct.  17, 
1520,  the  day  on  which  the  papal  bull  first  ap- 
peared at  Wittenberg.  He  controverts  in  this, 
on  Scripture  grounds,  the  specific  sanctity  and 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Although  the  mis- 
taken idea  often  shows  itself  in  it,  that  tbe  per- 
sonal sanctity  of  an  office-bearer  conditions  his 
authority,  vet  it  properly  apprehends  the  com- 
mon priesthood  of  the  Christian  (see  extracts  in 
JXoER,  p.  145,  to.).  Shortly  after  this,  be  was 
temporarily  transferred  to  Copenhagen  (see 
Art  Denmark). — Immediately  after  bis  return, 
commenced  his  more  extensive  labors  as  re- 
former. On  account  of  L.'s  detention  at  the 
Wartburg,  the  prosecution  of  the  reformation  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  governed  tbe  Univer- 
sity without  a  rival ;  it  had  no  one  who  could  curb 
his  headlong  zeal.  In  June,  1521,  he  attacked 
celibacy  and  monastic  vows.  June  24,  1521, 
he  published  bis  work  "  eon  OdUbden,"  to,  and 
afterwards  another,  "de  ccelib.,  vumach.  et  «- 
duit."  Here  appear  all  tbe  practical  conse- 
quences of  his  tendency  of  raising  the  antho- 
rity of  the  S.  Scriptures,  without  properly  dis- 
tinguishing the  0.  and  N.  T.  stand-points,  to  an 
absolute  law  of  all  churchly  practice.  Thus, 
from  1  Tim.  3,  he  requires  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  as  a  universal  law,  just  as  the  0.  T.  bad 
made  marriage  obligatory  on  the  priests.  As 
to  monastic  vows,  C.  had  denied  their  binding 
nature,  and  thus  gone  beyond  Luther,  who  bad 
thus  far  forbidden  the  monks  and  nuns  to  leave 
their  convent,  and  thus  also  their  marriage. 
Although  his  Scripture  argument,  based  npon 
the  continued  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  was 
absurd,  and  was  disapproved  by  Luther,  yet  as 
to  the  thing  itself,  L.  shared  his  opinion,  as  ia 
proven  by  bis  theses  of  Sept.  1521.  C.'s  next 
attack  was  on  the  veneration  of  the  saints,  a 
main  pillar  of  the  medissval  oultus.  The  mass 
of  unmeaning  ceremonies,  which  at  that  time 
prevented  all  spiritual  devotion,  must  have  been 
very  offensive  to  C.'s  refined  mysticism.  He 
desired  that  public  worship  should  be  arranged 
only  to  further  Christian  knowledge  by  biblical 
instraction.    Here  then  was  large  opportonitj 
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fitr  nev  attaclct.  Amonf;  the  firat  inis  the  with- 
drawal of  the  oup  from  the  laity,  which  C.  dis- 
eatsed  July  19,  1521.  and  which'  he  declared  a 
sin.  As  Luther  had  before  demanded  the  re- 
storation of  the  oup  to  the  laitj,  C.  in  thin  merely 
follows  him.  The  same  mny  be  said  of  his 
earliest  works  on  the  Lord's  Sapper,  as  that 
of  June  24,  1521.  "von  d.  Empf.,  Zeich.  u. 
Zutag.  dea  It.  Sakr,,"  in  which  De  merely  re- 
peats and  enlarges  npon  the  thoughts  of  L. 
The  sign  of  the  sacrament  is  to  him  not  bread 
and  wine  alone,  but  both  together  with  the  body 
of  Christ,  which  the  others  contain.  Thus  also 
the  special  object  of  the  divine  gift  in  the  L.  S. 
is  not  the  body  of  ChriRt,  but  the  assurance  of 
reoonciliation  through  Christ's  death,  applied  to 
the  individual.  To  this  also  L.  had  given  the 
first  suggestion  in  his  "d«  captiv.  Babyl.,"  and 
C.  only  enlarges  the  thought ;  but  so  far,  that 
the  entire  work  of  redemption  appears  merely 
as  a  means  to  make  sure  unto  man  the  divine 
promise  of  atonement  for  sin.  —  This  thought, 
placing  the  L.  S.  in  an  entirely  new  light,  soon 
gave  rise  to  an  effort  to  apply  it  practically.  In 
this,  however,  Qabr.  Didymus.  an  Augustine 
monk,  and  not  C,  was  the  mover.  The  pro- 
ceedings concerning  the  matter,  ioRtituted  by  the 
Elector,  Oct.  1521,  oetween  the  University  and 
the  Augustinians,  first  involved  C.  in  it  On 
Oct.  17,  he  discussed  certain  theses  on  the  mass 
{art.  tup.  etlebr.  mesa,  tacram.  p.  et  v.  et  diserim. 
pracepli  et  promitt.  et  cd.;  see  Jaokr,  p.  220). 
In  these  he  rejects,  indeed,  the  elevation  of  the 
host ;  but  in  some  cases  allows  its  adoration, 
and  even  private  mass,  and  hence  opposeH  the 
radical  and  literal  imitation  of  the  L.  S.  as 
proposed  by  the  monks,  in  all  which  he  was 
supported  by  Melanchthon  find  his  colleagues. 
The  refusal  of  the  Elector  to  grant  the  moderate 
propositions  of  the  University,  occasioned  larger 
demands,  and  led  C.  also  to  a  new  position. 
This  latter  is  indicated  in  his  works.  "  con  An- 
bet.  u.  Ehrerbief.  der  Zeichen  des  N.  T.,"  of  Nov. 
1,  and  "  von  beiden  Oestali.  der  h.  Mesa.  &c.,  In 
the  latter  work  especially  he  gives  a  new 
view  of  the  symbols,  making  them  a  certificate 
of  the  promise  of  divine  pardon,  but  not  of  the 
presence  of  Christ's  body.  Hence  the  obiective 
work  of  Christ,  and  its  efficacy  in  the  L.  S.,  has 
become  to  him  a  mere  confirmation  of  the 
divine  word.  In  this,  too,  can  be  discovered 
his  onesided  view  of  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  Remarkable,  too,  is  his  repe- 
tition of  the  language  of  L.  In  the  meantime 
the  ferment  at  Wittenberg  increased,  nor  did 
the  University  agree  as  to  the  proper  course. 
Stirring  discourses  by  the  Augustinians  in- 
creased the  popular  excitement ;  several  monks 
even  left  the  convent,  and  made  arrangements 
to  marry.  The  services  in  the  parish  church 
were  disturbed  by  the  students,  the  missals  ab- 
stracted and  the  priests  pelted  with  stones.  In 
some  churches  the  mass  wM  wholly  discon- 
tinued. The  windows  of  the  canons,  and  other 
adherents  of  the  old  worship,  were  broken  in. 
C.  tried  by  a  circular  to  allay  the  excitement ; 
but  when  renewed  efforts  of  compromise  be- 
tween die  University  and  the  radical  reformers 
failed  through  the  want  of  unity  of  the  former, 
and  the  irresolution  of  the  elector,  be,  too,  an- 


dertook  to  make  reforms.  There  existed  also  aa 
old  and  new  irreconcilable  difference  between 
him  and  his  fellow  canons.  These  were  mostly 
adherents  of  the  old  forms,  whilst  be  had  long 
since  ceased  to  celebrate  mass,  but  had  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  preaching  against  it  Tbt 
canons  now  complained  of  him  to  the  elector*, 
who  issued  strict  commands  against  farther 
changes.  The  long  restrained  violent  teal  of 
the  man  now  burst  all  bounds,  and,  bv  dsily 
sermons,  he  prepared  the  minds  for  thedeciiiTt 
step,  which  he  took  on  Christinas  in  the  catht- 
dral.  After  the  sermon  he  stepped  to  the  situ 
and  read  the  service  of  the  mass  as  far  as  tbi 
gospel  lesson,  and  omitted  those  portions  wbich 
contained  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  as  also  the  el^ 
vation,  and  without  previous  confession  he  dis- 
tributed the  bread  and  wine  to  the  namntwi 
attendants  with  the  words  of  insUtution.  Ha 
announced  also  that  he  would  lay  aside  tht 
usual  vestments  and  other  ceremonies.  On  th* 
3d  day  of  Christmas  he  was  affianced,  in  Um 
presence  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  pio- 
fessors,  with  Anna  of  Moohan,  the  daughter  of  i 
reduced  nobleman,  and  married  a  priest  to  Ui 
conk.  His  own  nuptials  took  place  Jan.  20, 
1522,  with  the  greatest  publicity,  and  be  sl» 
published  a  justification  of  his  step.  Aoiii 
these  exciting  occurrences,  the  Zwicksn  pio- 
pheU  arrived  at  Wittenberg.  They  increwed 
the  general  excitement  but  exercised  i)o  decided 
influence  upon  C,  who  had  before  their  sdrmt 
already  commenced  his  arbitrary  reforms.  Hi 
had,  however,  a  considerable  party  in  the  tows, 
especially  among  the  lower  class  of  citiieni  (ms 
FiiRSTBJiANN,  neue  MiUhea.  III.,  1837,  snd  Cm. 
Ref.  I.,  p.  521-694).  With  this  influence  i* 
obtained  from  the  church  at  Wittenberg— mesD- 
ing,  perhaps,  only  his  faithful  adherents — t  n- 
solution  of  six  articles,  to  be  laid  before  tbe 
council,  which  were  intended  _  to  effect  nrt 
merely  a  total  change  of  worship,  but  also  of 
social  manners  (see  Strobel,  Miscdi.  lit.  bi. 
v.,  p.  128).  The  council  sent  these  articles  t» 
the  Elector,  who  cautioned  against  their  mtn- 
duction.  But  as,  in  this  ferment,  no  m»n  of 
sufficient  authority  opposed  C.'s  headlong  ie»li 
the  introduction  of  further  changes  was  qoite 
natural.  On  Jan.  24,  1522,  the  council  «« 
University  of  Wittenberg  assented  to  a  M* 
constitution  of  the  church  devised  by  C,  whick 
embodied  the  chief  civil  and  religions  refonas 
demanded  in  the  above  articles.  It  abolished 
convents,  and  mode  arrangements  for  the  MW 
of  the  poor  (see  Richtsr.  die  ev.  K.-Ordn.  del 
16.  Jahrh.,  n.,  p.'  484).  This  direetofj, 
though  never  fully  carried  out  at  Wittenberg  » 
vet  of  permanent  value  as  a  first  effort  to  spw 
Protestant  principles  to  the  organiiation  of  th* 
church.  Luther,  too,  in  subsequent  con^ta- 
tions,  only  carried  forward  this  first  effort  Ta'>» 
far  tiie  movement  had  proceeded  within  legsl 
bounds :  for  even  if  tbe  assent  of  the  elector 
was  yet  wanting,  the  council  and  University  w«W 
gained  for  the  cause.  But  their  unanimity  «•« 
soon  past,  when  C,  with  his  usual  impetnosi^, 
insisted  upon  the  removal  of  the  images.  A* 
he  saw  no  difference  between  the  0.  and  S.  T. 
stand-points,  he  concluded  that  the  deoalopn 
was  of  absolute  validity,  and  thus  eaiil/  found  a 
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positive  prohibition  of  Imaf^es.  Among  bis 
earliest  rerorms  be  had  toachecl  upon  this  point, 
hot  ■without  effecting  anything.  Ho  defended 
his  position  in  repeated  discnssions,  and,  Jan. 
JST,  published  a  special  work,  "  von  Abthaung 
d.  Bild.,"  4o.,  in  which,  with  stormy  zeal,  he  re- 
jects the  Teneration  of  images  and  saints.  Of 
coarse,  bis  almost  daily  sermons,  and  the  ef- 
feotnal  assistance  of  G.  Didymus,  and  a  teacher 
named  More,  gradually  inflamed  the  people. 
All  dispassionate  and  timid  men,  especially 
Melanclithon,  became  anxious  on  account  of 
these  movements.  The  Elector,  too,  remon- 
strated kindly.  But  all  this,  with  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  canons  to  all,  even  the  most  reason- 
able changes,  only  excited  him  to  the  greater 
Tiolence.  Hence  also  a  conference  held  at 
Ealenbarg,  Feb.  13,  between  commissaries  of 
the  Elector,  and  deputies  of  the  University  and 
of  the  Chapter,  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory 
Tesolts.  0.  continned  his  inflammntery  dis- 
courses, and  demanded  now,  in  opposition  to 
the  exclusive  pivileges  of  the  clergy,  that  each 
head  of  a  family  should  instruct  his  children  in 
the  word  of  God.  In  this  ho  slighted  all  human 
science  and  learning,  and  even  induced  More, 
the  teacher,  to  discontinue  his  school.  By  the 
end  of  February,  Wittenberg  was  in  such  a  fer- 
ment, that  utter  dissolution  threatened  the  IJni- 
Tersity.  The  complaints  of  neighboring  princes 
earnestly  urged  the  Elector  to  suppress  these 
disorders.  But  the  latter  still  hesitated  to  use 
deciHive  measures.  At  this  time  Luther  again 
appeared,  and  by  his  energy  guided  this  dan- 
eerons  turn  of  the  Reformation  unto  good.  In 
letters  he  had  at  first  approved  of  the  changes, 
such  as  the  abolition  of  the  mass  and  C.'s  mar- 
riage (see  Jiriefe  Luth.  von  ns  Wetti,  II.,  p. 
123).  But  when  he  had  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  occurrences,  he  reproved  the 
rash  real  with  which  C,  regardless  of  the  weak 
and  of  all  order,  had  raised  mere  externals  to 
the  dignity  of  essentials.  March  6tb,he  returned, 
and  by  his  over-powering  eloquence  he  in  a 
short  time  calmed  the  storm,  and  restored  order. 
—  C.  was  mortified  to  find  L.'s  influence  much 
greater  than  his  own.  Most  of  the  ordinances, 
which  he  had  introduced  with  the  consent  of 
aearly  all  the  citizens,  were  in  a  short  time  set 
aside  by  L.  without  opposition.  His  vanity  was 
deeply  wounded,  and  he  sought  to  give  vent  to 
bis  feelings  through  his  pen,  hut  was  prevented 
by  the  University  (see  Corp.  Ref  I.,  p.  57(>-72). 
L.,  knowing  the  vanity  and  morbid  sensitiveness 
of  the  man,  treated  hiov  with  tenderness  and  for- 
bearance, and  thus  for  a  time  restored  friendly 
feelings  between  C.  and  the  citizens.  Nor  did 
L.  in  principle  oppose  C.'s  innovations  ;  but  only 
censured  their  unseasonable  introduction, 
leaving  thus  room  for  the  expectation  that  he 
would  himself  at  some  future  day  restore  them. 
C,  too,  remained  at  Wittenberg  during  1522-23, 
Leld  lectures  which  were  well  attended,  and 
discharged  his  duties  as  dean  of  the  theological 
HtcultT.  But  his  discontent  was  so  deeply 
rooted,  and  had  produced  so  great  an  estrange- 
ment from  bis  friends,  that  opportunities  were 
not  wanting  to  produce  an  outbreak.  He  sepa- 
rated more  and  more  from  his  learned  assooiaties, 
•od  joined  himself  to  others  with  whom  be 


could  expect  more  success  as  a  reformer.  Espe- 
cially injurious  was  his  intercourse  with  MUn- 
zer,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  acc[uaintanee 
on  his  arrival,  in  1521,  with  the  Zwickau  pro- 
phets, in  Wittenberg.  The  tendency  of  botn  to 
a  radical  overthrow  of  existing  institutions,  and 
their  study  of  German  mysticism,  made  them 
congenial  spirits.  His  authority  at  Wittenbers 
being  lost,  C.  now  o(ton  retired  to  the  estate  of 
his  father-in-law,  near  which  be  bought  a  coun- 
try-seat. His  lectures  were  also  much  inter- 
rupted, but  his  intercourse  with  MQnzer  almost 
constant  (see  Skidivann,  Th.  ifUnxer,  p.  127). 
In  Wittenberg  too  he  showed  on  one  occasion 
that  his  former  principles,  though  held  back, 
were  still  entertained.  Feb.  3,  1523,  it  became 
his  duty,  as  dean,  to  promote  two  young  men  to 
the  degree  of  D.  D.,  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 
nounced, quoting  Matth.  23:8,  all  academical 
degrees  unchristian,  and  declared  bisintentioa 
never  again  to  confer  them  (see  lib.  decan. 
faeult.  theol.  aead.  WiUenb.  ed.  Forstbhann,  p. 
28).  During  this  time  he  had  published  no- 
thing ;  but  soon  after  the  close  of  the  winter 
session  of  1522-23,  a  large  number  of  mystio- 
ascelical  works  appeared  from  his  pen,  which 
show  how  rapidly  he  had  advanced  m  his  ear- 
lier mystical  tendency.  He  now  lefl  Witten- 
berg altogether,  and  resided  generally  at  hia 
country-seat,  showing  himself  at  W.  only  at 
distant  intervals.  He  called  himself  a  nem 
layman,  and  abandoned  his  academical  laMrt 
and  degree.  At  home  he  dressed  as  a  peasant* 
and  also  conferred  with  the  peasants  as  with 
equals.  From  March,  1523,  to  the  end  of  tho 
year  his  pen  was  very  prolific,  producing  no 
less  than  nine  works,  several  of  them  of  con- 
siderable compass  (see  concerning  them,  Jaoir, 
p.  300-406 ;  Erbkax,  Geseh.  der  prof.  Secten,  p. 
221).  Thejy  develop  more  fully  his  earlier  myi- 
ticsl  principles  concerning  tne_  absolute  pas- 
sivity of  the  human  will  in  relation  to  God,  pre- 
destination, and  the  state  of  departed  spirits.-— 
Now  commences  the  momentous  period  of  hia 
stay  at  OrlamUnde,  in  the  modem  Saxe-Alten- 
burg.  The  parish  of  0.  was  a  spiritual  fief  of 
the  Cathedral  of  All-sainta  in  Wittenberg,  tht 
archdean  of  which  was  its  pastor,  and  drew 
thence  the  greater  part  of  his  revcnoes.  This 
relation  gave  him  an  influential  position  in  tho 
parish,  though  he  was  generally  represented 
there  by  a  vicar.  C,  as  archdean,  was  therefore 
well  known  to  the  citizens  of  0.,  with  whom  ho 
had  had  much  communication.  He  now  had  % 
special  eye  to  this  parish,  the  more  so,  as  itg 
present  vicar,  0.  Glittsoh,  had  had  difficultiea 
with  the  citizens  on  aooount  of  the  tithes,  and 
was  otherwise  obnoxious  to  them.  He  had 
visited  it  on  Whitsunday,  1523 ;  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  petition  had  been  presented  to 
Duke  John,  brother  of  the  elector,  praving  that 
"  that  true  pastor,  the  worshipfbl  and  learned 
Dr.  Caristadt,"  might  be  given  them  for  a  few 
years  as  pastor  (see  Mittheil.  d.  Otteh.'  «.  AU 
UHh.-forsch.  Getdlsch.  de*  Osterl.  IV.,  Mtenb. 
1854,  p.  61).  C.  at  the  same  time  preferred  » 
similar  petition,  pleading  his  straitened  circam- 
stances  at  Wittenberg.  The  duke  sent  the  peti- 
tion to  the  elector,  who  also  consented  to  it  oa 
condition  thatO.  should  resign  his  arohdeanery. 
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and  {bat  tbe  present  Ticnr  sboald  agree  to  tbe 
•rranj^ement.  But  C.  fulGlled  neither  condition. 
He  retained  bis  arcbdennery,  in  the  hope,  per- 
haps, that  it  might  be  of  use  to  faim  in  futare: 
nor  did  be  come  to  terms  with  Glitzsch.  Never- 
tbeless,  he  often  visited  O.,  preached  there, 
gained  the  onngref^ition  for  himself,  and  took 
nndispatod  possession  of  the  glebe  and  reve- 
nues. During  this  time,  MUnzer  bad  found  a 
fleld  at  AltstSdt,  where  he  easily  introduced 
his  radical  reforms,  supported  by  devoted 
parishioners.  In  otbcr  cities  of  S.  Germany, 
too,  violent  reforms,  such  as  C.  had  attempted 
at  iiVittenberg,  were  introduced.  AH  these  cir- 
cumstances flattered  C.  with  the  thought,  that 
tbe  time  was  at  hand  when  be  would  take  the 
lead  as  the  recognised  reformer  of  Germany. 
When,  therefore,  in  1523,  tbe  citizens  of  Orla- 
munde  gave  to  him  a  formal  call  to  become 
their  pastor,  he  at  first,  indeed,  refused,  pretend- 
ing that  be  did  not  feel  the  inward  call  to  tbe 
office ;  but  he  accepted  it  at  last,  and  published 
(Jena,  1523],  a  work  in  bis  own  vindication. 
Boon  after  bis  arrival,  he  attacked  Luther  (in  a 
work,  "  von  dem  Priesterth.  u.  Opf.  Chr.,"  Jena, 
Dec.  29, 1523),  without  however  naming  him 
(see  JXoEii,  p.  381).  At  0.,  too,  C.  commenced 
his  labors  with  purifying  the  worship  of  all 
papal  ceremonies.  Images  and  the  altar  were 
removed  from  tbe  church,  infant  baptism 
abolished,  and  the  L.  S.  celebrated  without  con- 
fession or  the  elevation  of  the  host.  Priestly 
Teslments  were  exchanged  for  the  common 
dress,  tbe  Latin  for  the  German  language. 
Similarproceedingstook  place  at  the  neighboring 
Kabia  in  tbe  destruction  of  valuable  sacred  soulp- 
/  tnres  and  crucifixes  (see  Matthesius,  Hut.  v. 
Dr.  M.  Luih.,  An/.,  Lehre  u.  Leb.,  V.).  An  in- 
tinrgent,  fanatical  spirit,  had  spread  through 
the  greater  part  of  Tburingia,  and  C.  nourished 
it  by  countless  tracts.  MUnzer,  who  supported 
him,  planned  also  the  overthrow  of  all  civil 
order.  As  the  imperial  government  at  Nurem- 
berg had  instituted  a  rigid  censorship  of  tbe 
press,  C.  had  established  a  secret  press  at  Jena, 
whence  his  innumerable  tracts  were  scattered. 
The  first  work  which  indicates  C.'s  changed  atti- 
tude, is  that  entitled  "06  man  gtmack  fdkren," 
4c.,  1524  (reprinted  in  FiIszlin's  BtUr.  ztir 
ffist.  d.  K.-Ref.-Oeteh.,  Zurich.  1741,  L,  p.  57). 
The  wildest  fanaticism  here  takes  the  place  of 
that  cautions  timidity,  which  characterizes  his 
earlier  works.  He  tries  to  refute  L.'s  principles 
of  regard  for  the  weak.  He  urges  an  inexorable 
execution  of  all  divine  law,  including  the  de- 
■trnction  of  images.  "  Where  Christians  pre- 
rail,  let  them  heed  no  government,  bat  let  them 
freely  cut  down  and  destroy,  even  without 
preaching,  what  is  against  God."  "  Let  every 
congregation,  be  it  large  or  small,  kee  for  itself 
that  it  do  right,  and  wait  for  no  one."  C.  also 
opposed  L.  as  regards  cot\fesfion,  in  a  special 
work  on  the  subject  (1524).  In  this  he  rejects 
eonfession  and  absolution  before  the  L.  S.  as 
unnecessary,  since  the  L.  S.  itself  conveyed  ab- 
■olution;  and  he  also  obliquely  hints  already 
that,  with  the  words,  "  this  is  my  body,"  Christ 
had  pointed  to  himself  and  not  to  the  bread. 
He  now  also  regarded  tbe  bread  alone  as  the  sym- 
bol in  the  sacrament;  and  not,  as  formerly,  tbe 


bread  and  the  body  of  Christ.  The 
quence  of  these  movements  was,  that  in  1524  he 
had  to  leave  Orlamonda,  and  even  lost  his  aioh- 
deanery.  It  must  be  observed  here,  that  he  bad 
not  engaged  in  the  rebellious  schemes  of  Hiin- 
zer,  as  be  bad  been  accused  (see  his  cmverso- 
tions  miih  Luih.  in  Jena.  Walch,  XV.,  p.  2433. 
Miltheil.,  p.  118).  Now  begin  his  unsettled 
wanderings.  In  Basel  be  published  several 
works  on  the  L.  S. ;  but  the  council  fined  the 
printers,  and  C.  had  to  leave  the  city.  Thene* 
he  went  to  Kotbenburg.  Everywhere  be  de- 
nounced Luther  as  the  author  of  his  misfortunes. 
—  In  tbe  work  just  mentioned,  and  in  several 
earlier  ones,  he  made  a  direct  attack  upon 
Luther.  In  the  first  one  of  this  class,  "  Ob  mw 
mit  h.  Schr.  erweisen  moge,  dass  Chr.  mit  Leib, 
Blut  u.  Seele  ira  Sacr.  sei,"  he  argues,  agaimt 
the  common  church  doctrine,  that  the  priest  h*l 
not  the  power  to  bring  Christ's  body  into  the 
bread ;  and  that  the  L.  S.,  as  the  testament  of 
Christ,  implied  the  death  of  Christ,  but  that 
this  could  not  have  taken  plaoe  in  the  L.  S.,  bat 
only  on  the  Cross.  Here  already  oocuis  thst 
strange  exegesis  of  the  words  of  institatioo, 
and  the  argument  from  the  capital  letter  aad 
tbe  gender  of  tiie  word  tovto  (see  extracts  i> 
JXgir,  p.  429).  In  four  works  next  followiab 
he  merely  repeats  his  former  arguments.  _  la 
harmony  with  his  mystical  principles,  be  girtl 
great  prominence  to  the  idea  of  a  remembrano* 
of  Christ,  as  a  hearty  longing  for  redemptioo 
through  him.  As  soon  as  Lather  heard  of  these 
works  of  C,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  warning  (Dee. 
15,  1524 ;  Dk  Witte,  II.,  p.  574),  to  the  citiieni 
of  Strasburg,  in  reply  to  a  letter  iu  which  \b»j 
spoke  favorably  of  C.'s  doctrine  of  the  L.  S. 
In  Jan.  1525,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  work, 
"  wid.  die  himml.  Proph.,"  in  which  he  expoess 
the  movements  of  C.  with  his  atmoet  force,  and 
shows  their  connection  with  the  principles  of  an 
unsound  mysticism.  C,  before  he  had  received 
this  work,  had  made  a  new  but  vain  effort  to  b( 
reconciled  with  Luther.  He  now  yielded  to  the 
most  violent  anger,  and  replied  to  L,  in  sevenl 
traota  {ErMdr.  d.  10  Kap.  1  Kor.,  Feb.  27, 1825; 
von  dem  A.  tt.  N.  Tesi.,  March  16,  1525 ;  eaA 
Anzeig.  etl.  Hauptart.  ehrittl.  Lehre.,  4a).  _  Tbs 
latter  is  a  general  defence  of  his  entire  positioOf 
and  therefore  very  instructive  (see  extensive  ex- 
tracts in  JXoBB,  p.  467).  In  tbe  meantime,  tba 
peasants'  war  threatened  him  with  danger  at 
Kotbenburg,  where,  hoping  perhaps  to  beoon* 
an  influential  party  head,  be  had  entered  into 
close  relations  with  the  peasailts.  He  had,  first 
on  Easter  Monday,  publiciv  exhorted  to  the  de- 
struction of  images;  subsequently,  he  wal 
forced  to  escape  tiie  maltreatment  of  the  rapa- 
cious mob  by  flight;  but  had  nevertheless  at- 
tended, June  1,  1525,  the  congress  of  tbe 
peasants  at  Schweinfurt,  perhaps  to  act  tbe  me- 
diator (see  KaHLBR,  Beitr.  L,  p.  1209 ;  Luxua, 
de  KaroUt.  mora  Rothenb.  pair,  p-mieioi^ 
Rotbenb.  1777;  uber.  tno<-ai  Karoltl.  Eoiken^ 
dacript.,  4c..  ibid.  1780  ;  Bxsskm,  Gesek.  d.  B. 
Krieg.  in  O.  Frank..  1840,  p.  78).  The  peasants 
seem  to  have  suspected  him,  and  his  life  was  in 
danger.  This  bumbled'bis  pride,  and  he  onee 
more  turned  to  Luther  for  his  mediation  with 
tbe  elector.    He  aUo,  Jane  24, 1525,  publisbed 
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n  apology,  denying  all  connection  witlt  MUn- 
KT,  and  tiying  to  extenuate  bia  part  in  the 
peaaants*  war,  though  he  confeases  himself  not 
irboIW  guiltleas.  L.,  at  the  re^^aeat  of  C,  pub- 
Kthed  thia  with  a  preface  by  biniaelf.  Jaly  25, 
he  pobliahed  a  recantation,  which,  though  not 
very  formal,  aatitfied  Luther,  who  now  eiffeoted 
his  return  to  Saxony  in  Sept.,  1525.  Ilia  wish, 
however,  to  be  reinstated  in  his  professorship, 
was  denied;  he  was  only  permitted  to  reside  in 
the  Tidnity  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  closely 
obserred.  He  had  to  promise,  too,  to  abstain 
from  writing.  After  having  lived  awhile  in  the 
village  of  Segvena,  he  obtained  permission  to 
Rnove  to  Kemberg,  where  he  eked  oat  a  mise- 
rable existence  by  selling  cakes,  beor  and 
liquors.  Daring  this  time  the  sacramental  con- 
troversy between  Lather  and  Zwingli  had 
hroken  out,  and  C.  felt  himself  flattered  that  be 
had  been  Uie  first  occasion  to  it  He  perhaps 
felt,  too,  that  be  had  not  been  refuted  by  Luther, 
nnee  he  had  found  patrons  in  Switzerland 
aod  Strasburg,  who  defended  his  principles 
better  than  he  had  done  himself.  This  induced 
him  once  more  to  try  to  change  his  condition. 
In  1527  he  requested  permission  from  the  Elec- 
tor onee  more  to  state  bis  doctrine ;  and  being 
?!nnitted,  he  wrote  a  thoroagfa  exposition  of  it. 
his  was  submitted  to  Luther,  who  endeavored 
by  an  answer  to  remove  C.'s  doubts.  This  an- 
swer being  published,  again  excited  C.'s  anger, 
who,  evidently  to  annoy  L.,  repeated  his  doubts. 
At  the  same  time  he  renewed  a  forbidden  cor- 
respondence with  Schwenkfeldt  and  V.  Kraut- 
wald,  of  Silesia,  men  of  tendencies  congenial 
with  his  own.  This  correspondence  being  dis- 
severed, Luther  separated  himself  from  him  al- 
tegrther.  In  Aug.  1528,  0.  also  retracted  his 
former  recantation,  and  secretly  escaped  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Wittenberg  to  Holstein. 
Here,  too,  his  stay  was  brief,  for  the  Stodtholder 
•f  Holstein  invited  BuKenhagen  thither  to  hold 
a  discussion  with  C.  The  latter  did  not  await 
fliis,  but  retired  to  Ostfriesland,  where  all  re- 
Bgions  parties,  especially  the  Anabaptists,  found 
a  safe  asvlnm.  Here  he  obtained  for  a  time  a 
krge  influenee ;  for  the  nobility  and  entire  con- 
gregations accepted  his  doctrine.  Bat  here, 
too,  his  stay  was  short,  and  in  July,  1529,  al- 
ready, be  made  efforts  to  return  to  Saxony.  In 
an  humble  letter  to  Philip  of  Ilesse,  he  also 
Mnght  permission  to  attend  the  conference  at 
Marburg  between  Luther  and  the  Swiss  (Nec- 
BBCKxa,  Urk.,  p.  127;  Schhitt,  das  Rel.-Oapr. 
m  Jfar6.,  p.  75),'but  he  was  refused.  In  the 
meantime,  increasing  reli^ous  disturbances  in 
Friesland,  had  induced  Count  Rnno  IT.  to  issue 
stringent  edicts  against  thei  sects,  which  com- 
pelled C.  to  leave  the  country.  In  1530  he 
went  to  Strasburg ;  from  thence,  with  warm  re- 
commendations from  Bucer,  to  Zurich,  where  he 
was  kindly  received,  and  appointed  deacon  in 
the  hospital,  but  on  account  of  his  unpleasant 
Saxon  dialect  he  was  transferred,  in  1531,  to 
the  parish  of  AltstXtt.  In  15.32  he  again 
became  pastor  in  Zurich,  where  he  was  gene- 
ndly  esteemed.  In  1534  he  was  called  to  Basel 
a«  professor  of  theology  and  minister  of  St. 
Peters.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  and 
gained  considerable  influence  and  esteem.    But 


here,  too,  his  dispute  with  Myconius,  the  de- 
fender of  the  church  against  the  humanists, 
caste  a  shadow  upon  his  character.  These  htt> 
manists  tried  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
by  requiring  that  each  should  possess  an  aci^ 
demical  degree,  and  they  were  opposed,  more- 
over, to  strict  church  discipline.  Cf.,  in  flatter- 
ing them,  showed  the  inconsistency  and  selfish- 
ness of  his  character.  He  died  on  Christmas, 
1541,  of  the  plague.  A  report  spread  after  hit 
death  that  a  dsemon  had  always  pursued  him^ 
and  had  been  at  his  side  even  in  church. — Of 
the  numerous  biographies  of  C,  the  most  im> 

Sortant  are:  Adav,  p»te  Oermanor.,  p.  80; 
[ater,  dissert,  de  Karolsl.  contra  Arnold., 
Gryphisw.,  1708 ;  Gebdes,  deseript.  vU.  Karolst. 
itsq.  ad  an.  1522,  in  scrinium  antiq.  I.,  56; 
FiJszLiN,  Lebengesch.  d.  Andr.  Sodenst.  v.  K., 
1776 ;  KoHLEB,  Beitr.  z.  ErgUnz.  d.  deutsch.  Lit. 
1792,  L,  1-162;  IL,  239-69;  RoTERicnND.  er- 
nueurtes  And.  der  Minner,  &o.,  1818, 1.,  62 ;  Erb- 
KAK,  Oesch.  d.  prot.  Sect,  1848,  p.  174;  Jaosr, 
Andr.  Bodenst.  v.  K.,  1856.  The  same,  Beitr. 
zur  Gesch.  des.  A.  6.,  deutsche  Zeitschrift, 
1856,  Nos.  30, 31.— On  his  doctrines  see  Bauxb, 
theol.  Jahrbiicher  von  Zeller,  1848,  p.  481. 

Dr.  Erbkax. — Reinecke. 

CameL-l.  'jon?  .  Sonsn.  KcLp^ij^oj, 

ro  Kopft^uw  opo$,  Josejoh.  Ant.  VIII.,  13,  5,  s 
system  of  mountain  ridges,  ranging  from  S.  E. 
to  N.  W.,  and  separating  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
(see  Art.  Esdr.)  from  the  great  southern  plain 
along  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  N.  W.,  W\ 
miles  south  of  Acre,  it  forms  a  bold  promontory 
into  the  Miditerranean;  in  the  S.  £.  it  is  con- 
nected by  hills  with  the  mountains  of  Samaria. 
Its  length  is  about  28^  miles ;  its  heif^bt  1200 
feet  above  the  sea  (see  Scddbert,  Reise  III., 

S.  212).  In  the  Bible.  Carmel  occurs  first  in 
osh.  12 :  22,  and  19  :  26,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher;  further  on,  it  is  compared,  for 
its  beauty  and  luxuriant  forests,  with  Basban ; 
Canticl.  7:5:  Is.  33:9;  35:2;  Jer.  46:  18; 
50 :  19 ;  Mich.  7 :  14 ;  Nab.  1:4.  In  2  Chron. 
26 :  10,  vineyards  are  implied.  At  this  time 
the  ontward  slopes  of  Carmel  show  none  of  ita 
former  beauty,  its  naked,  uniform,  rooky  ridget 
being  thinly  covered  with  low,  thorny  brush- 
wood. Its  inward  slopes  are  well  watered,  and 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests  (see  Arnold, 
Pdlesl.,  p.  21 ;  v.  de  Vrlde,  Rein  I.,  p.  222-39). 
Its  sides,  especially  towards  the  sea,  abound 
with  caves,  which  served  even  of  old  aa 
hiding-places  for  refugees  (Amos  9 : 3. — Elijah 
and  Elisho,  during  their  stay  on  Carmel,  pro- 
bably occupied  one  of  them  (1  Kings  18 :  19 ; 
2  Kings  2 :  25 ;  4 :  25).  That  of  Elijah  is  still 
shown  in  the  convent  beneath  the  high  altar 
(v.  de  Yelde,  p.  224).  Tradition  is  uncertain 
about  the  locality  of  the  events  of  1  Kin)^ 
18 :  19-46  ;  v.  de  V.  thinks  he  has  discovered  it 
in  a  small  rocky  plain,  called  el-Mohraka,  "the 
burned  place,"  situateid  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the 
mountain.  The  celebrated  convent  on  the  N.  W. 
declivity  of  the  mountain,  582  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  dedicated  to  Elijah.  Bare-fnot  friars  (see 
Art.  Carmelites)  founded  it  in  1180.  It  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  chapel,  several  cells,  and  s 
well,  all  out  out  of  the  rock.    Another  convent 
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•f  Elijah  VM  Imilt  in  tl)e  foartMoth  oentnry, 
bat  converted  in  1799  bj  the  French  into  a 
vlAffae-bnspital,  and  therefore  destroyed  by  the 
Tarks.  By  collections  taken  in  Europe  by  John 
Baptista,  the  only  garvivor  of  the  ruined  con- 
Tent,  a  new  building  was  erected  in  1827.  V. 
de  Velde,  in  March,  1852,  found  fourteen  monies 
in  the  convent,  which  is  noted  as  the  best  hos- 
pice in  the  Holy  Land. — In  most  ancient  times 
Already  there  were  temples  and  sanctuaries  on 
Oarmel  (see  1  Kings  18  :  30).  The  classics 
aaention  a  shrine  or  altar  of  Jupiter,  and  an 
oracle  on  Carmel  {Tacit.  HUt.  II.,  78 ;  Sueton. 
Vetp.  5 ;  JatiM.  vit.  Pythag.  3,  oomp.  Bochart. 
meroz.  1,  2,  48,  p.  533 ;  ed.  Lips.  I.,  p.  607 . 
Cellar,  not  orb.  antiq.  II.,  p.  428,  ed.  SeMBariz; 
V.  »«  Vkld«,  Rtite,  I.,  pp.  221-47  ;  Rittbr,  Erd- 
konde  XVI.,  1,  p.  705-22).— 2.  A  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  sitaated  in  the  mountain  (Josh. 
15  ;  55)  where  Saul,  after  his  victory  over  the 
Amalekites,  erected  a  monument  (1  Sam.  15 :  12), 
and  where  Nabal  dwelt  iiith  hid  wife  Abigail 
(1  Sam.  25 ;  27  : 3 ;  30: 5 ;  2  Sam.  2 :  2 ;  3  :  3  ; 
1  Cbron.  3 : 1.)  Thence  also  was  Hezrai,  one 
of  the  companions  of  David  (2  Sam.  23 :  35]. 
According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  thi>  place 
was  ten  Roman  miles  south  of  Hebron  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Notit.  digniiat.  it  was  a  Roman- 
Byxantine  garrison.  The  name  is  still  found 
in  the  modem  Kurmul  (in  Robinxon),  situated 
in  a  fertile  basin,  some  (10-1400)  feet  above 
the  sea.  Considerable  ruins  are  found  here, 
consisting  of  crumbling  walls  and  building- 
Stones,  scattered  abont  in  every  direction.  On 
a  slight  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a 
remarkable  ruin,  viz.,  a  sauare  castle,  with  its 
sides  to  the  four  points  pt  the  compass.  The 
outward  wall  is  evidently  very  ancient,  appa- 
rently the  work  of  Herod,  or  of  the  Romans. 
The  style  of  the  interior  is  Saracenic,  and  evi- 
dently of  a  later  date.  See  Romxsos,  PaUst., 
II.,  p.  319-.36 ;  WoLcoTT,  in  Bihliotk.  Sacr.  and 
TKeol.  Bev.,  1,  1843,  p.  60;  Rittkr,  Erdkunde, 
XIV.,  p.  107;  XV.,  1,  p.  639;  V.  »«  Vbldb, 
II.,  p.  106.  Arnold. — Reineeke. 

Carmelltei.  —  A  certain  Berthold,  a  Cala- 
brian,  who,  in  the  twelfth  centarr,  came  to 
the  Holy  Land  as  a  pilgrim  or  cmsader,  founded 
at'Mt  Carmel,  at  the  traditional  abode  of 
Eiyah,  a  commonity  of  hermits,  in  imitation, 
probably,  of  the  Calabrian  Carthusians.  He 
wts  seen  here  as  late  as  1185,  In  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  knightly 
orders,  this  community  of  western  hermits  was 
naturally  recruited  by  pilgrims,  and  became 
also  by  degrees  an  Order.  Brooard  succeeded 
Berthold  as  prior.  The  former  obtained  for  the 
Order  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  Albert, 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  ^ve  to  him  and  his 
hermits  a  rule  in  1209.  It  consists  of  sixteen 
articles,  and  prescribes  obedience  to  superiors, 
living  in  separate  cells,  the  erection  of  a  com- 
mon chapel,  performance  of  specified  prayers, 
poverty,  manual  labor,  and  at  certain  times 
tasting  and  silence.  Honorius  III.  confirmed 
Jiis  rule  in  1224.  Soon  after  this,  cnromuni- 
oation  was  interrupted  between  the  East  and 
West,  and  the  hermits  felt  too  lonely  on  Carmel. 
At  the  end  of  the  truce  which  the  Emperor 
Frederick  IL  had  concladed  with  the  Saracens, 


they  resolved  to  withdraw  from  Carmel,  and 
accordingly  settled,  in  1238,  in  the  solitndes  of 
Cynrns,  soon  after  in  Sicily,  1240  in  England,, 
and  1244  in  France.  They  increased  rapidly, 
and  in  1245  could  hold  their  first  chapter- 
general  at  Aylesbury,  in  England,  where  Simon 
Stock  was  elected  Grand  Prior.  Under  him  the 
Order  increased  very  much  in  importance  and 
extent ;  and  by  a  Carmelite  convent  erected  for 
the  Order  at  Paris  in  1259,  by  Lewis  the  Pious, 
it  became  flourishing  in  France  and  Germany. 
But  it  had  been  necessary  to  change  Its  oriKiniil 
organization  and  the  rule  of  Albert ;  as  also  to 
assimilate  the  Carmelites  to  the  begging  frian, 
who  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  popularity. 
This  was  the  object  of  the  modifications,  mads 
in  1247  br  Innocent  IV.,  at  the  request  of  the 
Order.  To  be  distinguished  from  the  varioM 
white  and  black  monks,  they  had  chosen  for 
their  drees  a  mantle  with  white  and  blaek 
stripes ;  pretending  that  the  mantle  of  Eliai, 
which  had  fallen  from  the  fiery  chariot,  hsd 
shown  such  scorched  stripes.  They  aftenrirdt 
dressed  like  the  Dominicans,  only  that  tbeil 
coat  was  block,  and  mantle  white.  In  tbeir 
organization,  also,  they  followed  the  Domioi- 
cans  and  Franciscans.  Not  to  be  outstrippid 
by  the  other  begging  friars,  they  made  a  di*. 
coverv  of  the  worst  kind.  The  introduction, 
namely,  of  a  piece  of  vestment  is  ascribed  to 
S.  Stock  (t  1265),  which,  brought  from  besTW 
by  the  Virgin,  saved  all  those  who  had  at  any 
time  borne  it,  or  died  in  it;  since  Mary  every 
Saturday  visited  purgatory,  to  deliver  such  fron 
it.  This  is  the  soapulary  of  the  Carmelite^ 
consisting  of  two  stripes  of  grey  cloth,  yran, 
one  upon  the  bosom,  the  other  upon  the  back, 
and  fastened  together  on  the  shoulders.  It  wtt 
an  invention  of  1287,  falsely  attributed  to  Simon 
Stock,  and  by  a  supposititious  bull  of  Jobn 
XXII.,  1320,  recommended  to  Christendom  as 
a  means  of  salvation.  The  Carmelites  derived 
immense  profit  from  it  A  brotherhood  of  th* 
scapulary  arose,  which,  without  any  monsstit 
vows,  affiliated  a  large  number  of  laymen  vith 
the  Order.  That  they  contested  with  the  Do- 
minicans the  invention  of  the  rosary,  and  op- 
posed the  house  of  Marr  at  Loretto  to  ths 
Portiuncula  church  of  the  Minorities ;_  tJisl 
they  claimed  to  exceed  all  other  monks  in  ths 
love  of  Mary,  and  hence  called  themselves  the 
brethren  of  our  dear  lady,  brought  them  lets 
gain,  but  produced  such  jealousy  and  arroganoQ, 
as  are  found  in  no  other  Order.  The  fourteeotil 
and  fifteenth  centuries  were  otherwise  injurious 
to  tbeir  discipline,  for  the  schism  in  the  charok 
divided  and  demoralized  them.  Reforms  were 
made  to  restore  the  original  eremitism.  Th.  Cod* 
necte,  who  created  such  a  great  excitement  ia 
France  and  the  Netherlands  by  preaching  re- 
pentance, gained,  shortly  before  he  was  burned, 
in  1433,  at  Rome,  three  convents  in  Wallis, 
Tuscany,  ond  Mantua,  for  a  reform.  Hence 
originated  the  congregation  of  Mantua,  which 
increased  rapidly,  and  by  the  sanction  of  Eb" 
gene  III.  become  independent  The  same  Pope 
had  granted  to  the  entire  Order,  in  1431  or  "SSi 
an  extenuation  of  its  rule,  in  order  tbos  to 
reunite  all  the  Carmelites  ;  and  Pius  IL,  m 
1459,  bad  to  the  same  end  submitted  the  rega- 
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]>tkm  of  faate  to  the  gmenls.     Contrary  to 
thin,  Soretb,  thoir  genentl,  in  1462,  undertook 
to  iBtrodnoe  {crenter  ri|^r,  for  which   be  was 
poisoned  in  1741  at  Nantes.    Soreth  ^Iso,  in 
1452,  first  established  Carmelite  nunneries.    In 
1476  a  bull  of  Sistus  IV.  esteblished  the  tei^ 
tiaries  of  the  Order.    In  1635  they  obtMned  a 
apeoial  rule,  and  in  1678  an  improvement  of  it. 
Nnmeroas   reforms    and  reform^songregations 
of  the  Carmelites,  sneh  as  that  of  the  strict 
observance  nr  congr.  of  AIIm,  the  improved  Car- 
nelites  of  Toaraine,  of  Sicily,  or  of  Monte 
Santo  or  the  reformed  of  the  primitive  insti- 
tation,  that  of  Turin,  and  that  of  the  primitive 
Institution  in  France,  were  transient  and  nnim- 
portant.     More  important  were  events  in  the 
Order  in  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  where 
we  find  a  Carmelite  parallel'to  Ignatius  Loyola 
and  the  Jeraits.     Theresa,  called  de  Cepeda, 
after  her  father,  and  de  Hmrnade,  after  her 
aother,   bora   March   12,  1515,   at  Avila,   in 
Oastile,  was  as  a  child  already  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  martyrdom  and  anchoritism.  -  In 
1531  she  was  placed  in  a  convent  of  her  native 
town  to  be  educated ;  and  in  1536  was  received 
M  mm  into  tfae  Carmelite  convent  of  the  Incar- 
Bation  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  at  Avila.    Through 
■svere  mortifieation  she  became  sick  and  fall 
bto  trances.     To  regain  health  she  left  the 
•wivent.    Her  nearly  fatal  attacks  led  her  almost 
to  sbfaor  monastic  asceticism  and  sanctity.    But 
a  Dominican,  a  Jesuit  (Francis  Borgia),  and  a 
franeiscan  (Peter  of  Aloantara),  committed  the 
atrocity  of  leading  her,  for  their  own  purposes, 
intn  an  intoxication  of  monastic  penitence,  thus 
to  have  her  regarded  as  a  queen  of  penitents. 
As  Theresa  "  of  Jesus,"  she  considered  herself 
specially  called  to  establish  retreats  for  the 
raercise  of  penitence,  and  withdrawal  from  tfae 
world.     She  sought  to  introduce  an  extreme 
rigor  of  life,  a  humiliation  reaching  a  frantic 
flection  of   all   personal    opinion,  will,  and 
fconor.    A  majority  of  the  Order  opposed  this. 
After  many  difficulties  she  founded  her  first 
convent  of  Carmelite  nuns  at  Avila,  and  obtained 
in  1562  ttom  Pius  IV.  the  sanction  of  her  re- 
fcrms.    The  nnmber  of  her  nunneries  increased, 
and  she  determined  to  undertake  the  reformation 
•f  the  Carmelite  monks,  in  which  she  was  sup- 
ported by  John  de  Yepes.    The  latter,  bom  1542, 
at  Ontiveros,  Old  Castile,  had  studied  theology 
with  zeal,  and  had  entered,  in  1562,  the  Car- 
nelite  convent  at  Medina  del  Campo,  where  he 
was  named  John  of  St.  Matthias.    Longing  for 
KTMter  rigor  and  seclusion,  he  intended  in  1568 
to  pass  over  to  the  Carthusians.    At  this  time 
Be  met  Theresa,  who  inspired  him  for  her  re- 
forms, which  he  himself  accepted,  and  as  John 
"of  the  Cross"  imposed  upon  his  brothers.    He 
Wgnniied  the  first  convents  of  barefoot  Caiv 
KeliteJi  ( Carm.  exealeecUi  or  diiealeeaii)  at  Dur- 
velle,  Pastrana,  and  Alcala.  Pastrane  afterwards 
became  the  leader  in  the  reform.    Here,  too,  the 
fiinatical  penitent,  Catharine  of  Cdrdone,  born 
IS19,  died  1577,  entered  as  monk,  and  after- 
wards established  the  nuns  "  for  a  help  to  our 
dear  Lady."    John  of  the  Cross  suffered  much 
from  his  own  subordinates  and  other  Carmelites, 
and  was  even  imprisoned.    Thefesa  delivered 
Itiffl,  bat  she  died  in  1582.    In  consequence  of 


new  ill-treatment  he  also  died  in  1591.  Theresk 
and  John  were  mystics  of  such  warmth  and 
fanatics  of  sneh  rigor,  that  they  can  scarcely  ba 
distinguished  from  monomaniacs.  In  conscious 
opposition  to  the  Reformation,  they  imbued  the 
barefoot  Carmelites  with  a  gloomy  asceticism 
and  fanaticism,  which  had  thus  far  been  foreign 
to  the  Order ;  but  they  thus  led  them  to  a  quite 
new  and  imposing  career.  In  1593  they  already 
had  a  general  of  their  own  ;  and  by  1600  they 
had  increased  so  much  that  they  were  divided 
into  the  congregation  of  Spain  and  that  of  Italy 
or  St.  Elias,  including  all  the  provinces  except 
Spain,  each  having  a  separate  general.  There 
were  now,  in  all,  four  Carmelite  generals :  1.  Of 
the  Carmelites  of  the  milder  rule,  or  of  the  ob> 
servants.  2.  Of  the  congregation  of  Mantua. 
3.  Of  the  barefoot  Carmelites  of  Spain.  4.  Of 
the  same  of  Italy,  or  of  St.  Elias.  But  with 
their  prosperity,  their  former  arrogance  also 
increased  enormously;  and,  in  the  seventeentli 
century,  they  ventured  to  utter  the  most  absurd 
pretensions,  and  to  mainttun  them  wit^  still 
bolder  assertions  and  fables.  They  boasted  of 
a  higher  antiquity  than  all  other  monastio 
orders ;  pretended  that  all  the  others  had  ori> 
ginated  in  theirs ;  and  tried  to  prove  an  unbroken 
succession  of  generals  at  least  from  the  prophet 
Elijah,  eto.  For  all  this  they  were  violently 
attacked  by  the  Jesuit*.  The  angjy  anarrel 
which  thence  arose  could  not  be  quieted,'  until 
Innocent  XII.  commanded  both  parties  to  be 
silent  (see  Art.  Acta  Mart.,  Acta  Sanet).  In 
its  progress,  however,  pretensions  were  ad- , 
vanced  by  the  rival  orders,  which  we  must 
record.  It  was,  e.  g.,  quite  correct  to  say  that 
monasticism  was  older  than  Pachomius,  An- 
thony, Paul  of  Thebes,  than  the  Christian 
priesthood,  and  Christianity  itoelf:  correct,  to 
refer  back  to  the  TherapeutiB,  Essenes,  sons' 
of  the  prophets,  Elias,  and  even  the  age  of 
the  patriarchs.  After  Elias,  at  least,  Carmel 
had  always  been  the  abode  of  ascetics;  and 
Jewish  asceticism  passed  over  quite  easily 
into  Christian  anachoritism  and  monasticism. 
But  it  was  an  error  to  restrict  the  entire  conrso 
of  revelation  to  the  channel  of  monasticism,  and 
to  elevate  the  monastio  institution  above  the 
people  and  revelations  of  God:  an  error  to 
overlook  the  fact,  that  asceticism  and  anacho- 
ritism were  distinctive  characteristics  of  orient- 
alism, and  not  of  Christianity.  It  was  of  moro 
importance  that  the  Carmelites  asserted  tho 
primitive  unity  of  monasticism,  and  strove  to 
restore  it  It  was  an  occidental  deterioration 
of  oriental  monasticism,  which  constantly  pro- 
duced new  orders,  according  to  the  fancy  of  indi- 
vidual ascetics  and  Popes.  In  modem  and  most 
recent  times,  tho  unshod  Carmelitesses  plaved 
a  prominent  part ;  as  in  France  during  the  last 
century.  The  la  Valieres  and  the  daughter  6f 
Louis  XV.  belonged  to  them,  and,  like  tho 
Trappists,  opposed  the  immoralities  of  the  age. 
Carmelites,  or  "  Neurer,"  still  hold  an  annual 
meeting  in  'Wu'rzburg.  (Comp.  Heltot,  Gesch. 
d.  Kloster-  n.  Ritterorden,  I.,  347-407 ;  Pragmat. 
Qesch.  d.  vomehmston  Monohsorden,  I.,  3-278 { 
ScuRocKH,  Chr.  K.-gesch..  27,  Th.,  309,  4c.  j 
K.-gesch.  seit  d.  Ref..  III.,  474,  Ac.  The  en^ 
tire  works  of  St  Theresa  were  publitbed  by 
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(hOvs  Schwab,  Solxbaeb,  1831,  to.,  5  rols., 
who  also  published  the  writings  of  John  of  the 
Cross.  Albkccbt  Vooel. — Reinecke. 

Carpooratos,  a  Onostic  of  Alexandria  (oirc. 
125-150),  belongs  to  that  class  of  errorists  who 
■onght  to  engraft  Christianitr  apon  heathenism. 
The  system  contains  many  Platonic  ideas :  God 
is  an  absolute,  isolated  being  (^lovas),  from 
whom  all  other  beings  proceed.  The  soals 
more  immediately  connected  with  him  revoWe 
•roond  him  in  a  peripherr  (in  which  C.  seems 
to  have  thought  he  moved).  According  to  the 
Latin  text  of  Ireneus  (with  which  Epiph.  and 
TTieodoret,  bat  not  Hippolyhu,  agree),  os  taught 
inferior  grades  of  spirits,  in  different  degrees, 
also  rerolved  around  this  divine  centre.  In  the 
outer  limits  of  all  divine  emanations  lies  matier, 
in  which  apostate  angels  abide.  These  have 
■nbdned  the  spirits  fallen  from  the  celestial 
■pberes,  enslaved  them  under  matter,  and  ex- 
tinguished all  recollection  of  their  higher  exist- 
ence. Their  fall  is  not  accounted  for ;  neither 
is  it  said  whether  the  world  was  created  in 
consequence  of  their  fall,  or  before  it.  The 
former  opinion  is  favored  by  C.'s  doctrine  of 
emanation,  and  of  the  final  retam  of  all  beings 
to  the  divine  unity ;  the  latter  by  the  fact  that 
the  insolence  and  pride  of  the  daemons  seems  to 
presuppose  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  matter.  C.  perceived 
traces  of  divine  influence  wherever  the  powers 
of  nature  tend  to  an  adjustment  of  differences. 
But  the  daemons  everywhere  oppose  these  efforts 
of  nature.  In  this  sense  C.  s  son,  Epiphanu 
(in  his  xtp{  iuauosvrtif,  Clan.  AL,  Strom.  III., 
pp.  428,  430),  defines  the  righteousness  of  God 
•8  communion  on  the  ground  of  similarity.  God 
made  the  sun,  which  sheds  its  light  alike  on  all ; 
this  communion  is  righteousness.  It  shows 
.  itself,  likewise,  in  the  procreative  instincts  of 
brutes,  in  the  readiness  of  nature  to  yield  food 
for  men  and  beasts.  But  the  bad  angels  dis- 
turbed this  order,  became  national  deities, 
formed  states,  with  political  and  moral  laws, 
in  heathen  as  well  as  in  Jewish  forms.  They 
have  limited  and  perverted  the  law  of  a  com- 
munity of  possessions,  and  of  women,  by  the 
laws  of  property,  marriage,  &o.  According  to 
Paul  (Rom.  7  :  7),  the  law  forbidding  covetous- 
ness  is  the  occasion  of  theft  and  adultery.  Sub- 
jecting man's  moral  to  his  physical  nature,  C.'s 
theory  consistently  led  to  a  system  correspond- 
ing to  modern  communism.  C.  denied  that 
there  was  any  objective  pood  withjn  the  limits 
of  human  laws.  Objective  authority  is  found 
only  in  nature  and  its  law.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  knowing  the  divine  unity  {yvuaif 
ItomSix^),  and  of  living,  in  this  sense,  xata 
^aiv,  t. «.,  of  breaking  through  all  legal  bar- 
riers in  knowledge  and  in  life.  PrrHAOORAS, 
Pf.ATo,  Aristotle,  &c.,  and  Jesus,  thos  dis- 
played their  moral  strength.  C.  divesta  Jssus 
Christ  of  his  character  as  a  divine  Saviour ;  be 
is  a  mere  man,  Joseph's  son,  and  surpassed 
Other  men  only  in  retaining  a  remembrance  of 
bis  pro-existence  near  to  God.  Hence  God 
oved  his  soul,  and  granted  it  special  power  to 
»8oape  the  creators  of  the  world.  This  power, 
probably  bestowed  at  his  baptism,  passed 
through    all   the    intermediate    states,    broke 


their  cbdns,  nntil  it  reached  and  was  reunitej 
with  its  kindred  soul.  Theoeeforth  Jesus  de» 
pised  the  Jewish  law,  and  received  that  miracih 
Ions  strength  which  enabled  him  to  cancel  all 
the  penal  sufferings  laid  upon  mankind.  We, 
therefore,  should  follow  him  ;  like  him,  despise 
the  law  given  by  the  creators  of  the  world,  and 
strive  to  fulfil  the  divine  law.  We  may  excel 
the  apostles,  and  even  Christ  himself,  in  this; 
he  that  does  will  be  rewarded  with  like  honors. 
But  until  all  lawv  are  broken,  and  the  sool  thai 
freed  from  all  fetters,  it  remains  in  bondi^  to 
matter,  may  pass  into  another,  and  even  lower 
bodv,  and  be  detained  in  this  meteropsycfaosii 
until,  having  violated  all  laws  (Mattfa.  5 :  26), 
it  is  fit  for  exaltation  to  fellowship  with  tU 
Monad.  The  sect,  advocating  such  immo- 
ralities, gained  many  adherents.  At  leait, 
Epiphana,  by  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  theM 
errors,  won  snch  respect,  that  his  followen 
reckoned  him  among  the  redeemers  of  mea. 
But  an  early  death  (in  his  seventeenth  year) 
cut  short  his  vile  life.  The  excesses  of  the 
Carpocratians  afforded  the  heathen  an  oceasioi 
of  suspecting  and  denouncing  Christians.  la 
their  heathen-like  worship  tbey  used  the  ststoH 
of  their  religions  heroes ;  this  is  the  first  instanM 
of  the  use  of  images  in  Christian  worship,  sod 
the  example  should  have  deterred  ail  futoN 
imitation  of  it.  They  practised  and  boasted 
of  their  skill  in  magic  arts,  in  the  practice  of 
which  they  were  accused  (probably  unjustly) 
of  murder. — (Comp.  Iren.,  adv.  keer.,  I.,  25; 
HippoL.,  h*yxo(<  Vll.,  32;  £pipBAN.,  hoT.,  27; 
TnioDORST,  h(gr.,  fab.  I.,  5.  The  last  three  an 
partly  derived  from  Ireneus.)  Jacobi.* 

CarpsOT  (theologians  of  this  name). —One 
of  the  most  distinguished  families,  in  point  of 
learning,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Bend. 
Carpzov,  Prof.  Jnr.  in  Leipsig,  f  1*666,  was  * 
son  of  the  Prof.  Jur.,  t  lo2C  in  Wittenberg 
and  known  among  theologians  as  a  prominent 
founder  of  the  Episcopal  system  in  his  jurit- 
prudentia  eecUfiasUca,  1645,  and  as  a  judge  of 
criminals  and  heretics  in  bis  I^vctica  aosa 
rerum  eriminalium,  1635.  Oldenburger  sa^ 
rates  that  twenty  thousand  sentences  of  destk 
were  passed  hj  him.  At  the  same  time  he  vu 
a  pious  man  in  the  way  of  Lutheran  pielat  si 
it  then  obtained ;  a  diligent-  attendant  upon 
Divine  service,  a  monthly  communicant,  an  ioit" 
fatigable  reader  of  the  Bible,  one  who  eonid  say 
that  he  had  read  it  through  fifW-three  times. 
From  him  came  the  motto :  aetra  Lipsiam  mert, 
miterrime  vivere  est,  and,  thougn  called  to 
Dresden  to  serve  in  the  Council,  so  great  was  bil 
attachment  to  his  own  home  that  oe  retomed, 
in  1653,  to  die.'  From  him  descended  M» 
Battdikt  Carpzov  I.,  archdeacon  of  the  Thomu- 
church  in  Leipzig,  1643  Ikctraord.,  16M  ordia. 
theol.  1 1657,  whose  son  was  Joh.  Bened.  Carpio* 
H.,  Prof.  Hebr.  1668,  1674  Archdeacon,  PaJtor 
of  St.  Thomas  1679,  from  1684  Prof.  Tbeo)., 
1 1699.  Further:  Sam.  Benedilct,  1671  JVjg 
jFba.  in  Wittenberg,  1674  Court-preacher,  1991 
Chief  Court  or.  in  Dresden,  1 1707 ;  whose  son 
was/oA.  &o«/Jo&,  1718 Archdeaconof  St. Thomas 

■  GIBck,  Prmmgnita  juritpr,  tceh$„  178f,  p.  Mf 
estekel,  lerstrenta  BUltter,  pt  8,  a««L  S, 
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B»/  Theol.  Ettr.,  1719  Prof.  Ord.  Hebr.  in 
Leipiig,  1730  Superint.  in  LUbeck,  f  1707.  /. 
Benedict  IV..  1748  Prof.  Pas.  et  Grae.  in 
HelmstUdt,  1759  Abbot  in  Konigslutter,  t  1803, 
nnole  of  Joh.  Benedict  II.  and  son  of  Joh.  Bene- 
diet  III.,  Preacher  at  Hoapital  in  Leipeig,  and 
Prof.  Exlraord.  Hebr. 

1.  Joh.  Benedict  I. — In  the  Syooretiatio  con- 
taOTersy  of  bis  time  he  nwintiuned  a  certain 
naerve,  and,  though  agreeing  with  his  col- 
leagoe  HQlsemano,  he  yet  kept  np  a  respectful 
oorrespondenoe  with  Calixt.,  and,  later,  with  his 
pnpil,  Titius.'  Of  his  religions  character  Spitzel 
m;s:  "Whoever  knew  the  man,  had  to  confess 
that  be  waa  truly  pious.  Prior  to  his  death,  in 
presence  of  some  of  bis  colleagues,  he  remarked, 
'Hitherto  we  have  preached  by  words,  now  we 
most  so  conduct  ourseWes  that  our  hearers  can 
fellow  oar  example' "  (Spied,  templum  honoris, 
p.  230).  His  most  important  work,  in  view  of 
which  Qass  styles  him  the  father  of  syi&bolism,* 
is  the  hagoge  in  libros  ecclttiarum  Luikeraro- 
rum  tymholicos,  1665, 2d  edit,  enlarged  in  1675, 
in  which  the  dogmas  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  propositions  historically  and  doctrinallT  illns- 
trated,  and  followed  by  the  arguments  of  oppo- 
nents. The  'work,  which  was  intermpted  by 
Us  death,  was  confided  for  i(|i  oompletion  to  the 
Geo.  Sap.  Joh.  Olearius.  His  Homiletioal  trea- 
tise, Eodegeticum  breoibu*  aphoriimii  tiitn  fro 
tdtkgio  eoncionatorlo  eoneeptum  et  mine  retitum, 
1656,  added  greatly  to  his  fame. — 2.  Joh.  Bene- 
dict n.,  his  son,  whose  literary  activity  was 
restricted  to  the  pablication  of  foreign  works : 
Skiekard^s  jus  regium,  Joh,  Tarnot.,  tnudUr 
frophets,  JAgMfooi  horce  htebr.,  Lankisch  Con- 
turaance;  and  chiefly  to  practical  subjects. 
With  the  publication  of  an  enlarged  edition  of 
bis  father's  Hodegeticum,  1689,  the  etndy  of 
Homiletics  in  Leipzig,  as  we  learn  from  Scherzer 
and  Spener,*  absor^d  the  entire  attention  of 
itadents,  and  threw  into  the  background  alto- 
gether philosophy  and  exegesis.  Though  his 
pastoral  duties  prevented  him  from  paying 
nnch  attention  to  scientific  parsnits,  he  repub- 
lished many  important  exege^cal  works,  such  as 
Shiokard's  ju*  regium,  and  others  mentioned 
above.  Though  C.  was  not  averse  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Spener,  who  had  been  called  to  Dreraen, 
yet  be  could  not  have  sympathised  with  him 
very  heartily,  inasmuch  as  ne  wrote  to  Spizel 
(1675) :  An  eonsilia  Speneri  omnia  fini  apta 
td  tcdia,  ut  dari  effectui  possint,  dubUavi,  and, 
mentioning  the  doUegia  pietatis,  added:  qua 
poscU  a  professoribus  aeademicis,  optari  pos- 
*u«l,  speraoi  nequeuni.  That  his  sermons  were 
not  altogether  mere  productions  of  art,  is  proven 
by  Oerter,  who  relate*  that,  at  the  funeral  of  a 
eertain  man,  he  (poke  of  the  wicked  life  of  the 
deceased,  and  of  bis  conversion.    The  Collegia 

fiiMnb^iea   having   been    increased    to   300 
krers,  and  the  homiletiea  be^nning  to  de- 
cline, and  the  CoUegia  biUiea  springing  from 

'  The  Aoadem.  Life  of  Seresteenth  Centory,  Part  II., 

*  HUt.  of  Pr«t  Dog.,  1,  p.  71. 

*  ScMkorn,  imanltatci  Utt«r«ri»,  Tom.  XIV.,  p.  614; 
flnrlcbt  and  Brinn«ning  aof  die  iwugo  pittitmi,  1693; 
Ssutwortoag  d«s  UnAigs,  p.  110. 


the  Con.  philobib.,  Carpjor  waxed  wroth.  A. 
member  of  the  Leipzig  commission,  appointed  to 
make  an  investigation  (1689),  Francke  and 
Thomasins,  the  one  in  his  apology,  and  the 
other  in  his  legal  opinion,  reproved  him  without 
stint,  the  latter  charging  him  with  "  neglecting 
for  a  time  his  Uctiones  publicae,  and  preaching 
ridiculous  and  filthy  things,"  kc.,  ke.  Spener 
having  procured  the  publication  of  an  order 
(1688)  requiring  the  theologian  to  pay  more' 
attention  to  exegesis,  and  in  his  preface  to 
Dannhauer's  tabulce  hodegelicce  reprimanded  the 
indolence  of  the  professors  in  this  department 
of  study,  and  the  chief  oonrt-preaclSer  having 
lost  the  fevor  of  the  court  (1689),  Carprov  gave 
full  vent  to  his  indignation  against  S.,  and  in 
1691  were  published  Three  Programmes  against 
Pietism.  In  the  same  year,  with  C.'s  co-npera- 
tion,  appeared  the  "  imago  pietitmi,"  in  1692  tho 
judgment  of  the  theological  faculty  to  the  peo^ 
santry,"  and  the  "Account  of  the  Nuisance  got 
up  by  the  Pietists,  1692,  in  Halberstadt."— Ac- 
cording to  some  Church-historians,  in  his  con- 
flicts with  Thomasius,  who  continued  to  chastise 
him  with  the  weapons  of  the  keenest  satire,* 
Carpsov  achieved  great  renown  in  the  develop- 
ment of  canon  law  (Richter's  Church-law,  4tli 
ed.,  p.  69),  and  Stahl,  Church-law,  p.  22,  as 
also  Richter  in  Weiske's  Law-Lexicon,  con-* 
founding  this  Carpzov  with  his  predecessor, 
the  Jurist,  give  him  the  credit  of  having  vin- 
dicated Episcopacy  in  opposition  to  Pietism. 
J.  B.  Carpzov's  treatise  de  jure  decidendi  eon- 
troversias  theologieas,  Leipzig,  1695,  in  which 
is  advocated  the  prevalent  view  of  the  seven- 
teenth centnry,  that  to  the  whole  church  belongs 
the  deeisio,  to  the  minisl.  eeel.  the  poiestas  xn- 
tema,  to  the  magistratus  the  exierTta,  to  the 
people  the  rieht  ots&nUatio  seripturte  and  of  con- 
sensut,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  the  views  of  hia 
predecessor,  the  jurist,  is  of  no  consecjnence.  — 
3.  Sam.  Benedict. — Ilaving  finished  his  stadies 
in  Leipzig,  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he 
obtained  the  domestic  ftiendship  of  Calovius, 
and,  though  possessed  of  a  milaer  disposition 
and  more  piety  than  the  pngilists  and  fighting- 
cocks  of  that  place,  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  worst  of  them,  Mpd.  Strauob.  But 
for  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  father-in-law, 
his  conscientious  sense  of  his  infirmities  would 
have  lead  him  to  decline  the  call  to  be  court- 
preacher  at  Dresden.  In  1680  be  was  nomi- 
nated pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Cross,  and  su- 
perintendent in  the  same  place,  and  thus  became 
a  member  of  the  chief  oonsistorinm.  His  letters* 
and  the  archives  of  the  chief  oonsistorinm  show 
that,  prior  to  the  time  his  Leipzig  brother,  who 
changed  his  mind,  became  the  head  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Spener,  he  was  a  friend  of  the  latter. 
After  Spener**  departure,  though  repeatedly 
declining  the  situation,  be  became  nis  sno- 
cessor.  Touching  the  Union-plans  proposed  to 
him  by  Leibnitz  (1704),  he  remarked  that,  as 
the   lieipzig   Oolloquiom    bad    occasioned    so 

'  Beantwortnog  dea  TToftigs,  p.  IM. 

*  Comp.  Walck.  Oontror.  of  Lutheran  Choreb,  Pt  t, 
and  It. 

'  To  be  found  In  Arehtves  of  the  Orphan-boiue  In 
Halle 
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maeh  distreetion,  he  was  afraid  to  expreis  his  | 
opinion,  and  that,  as  the  BrandenburK  Electors  | 
had  pronounoed  an  interdict  against  the  Saxon  : 
Universities,  such  as  even  the  Papal  churches  | 
never  uttered,  he  could  not  expect  much  good  i 
from  a  Union.'  _  In  social  life  he  was  polite,  jet  j 
reserved,  and  in  appearance  reverential  and  i 
dignified  {gravitat).  Of  his  pulpit-powers  Werns- 
dorf  says:  inerat  in  Carp.  Miri  eotutaTttia,  Ly-\ 
tori  venuitas,  Hoe'i  auctorilas,  Welleri  facundia,  \ 
Geieri  sanctimonia,  Lucii  modestat  et  humanitas.' 
—  4.  Joh.  OoUlob.  The  most  distinguished  of 
this  family  in  point  of  scientific  merit  Having 
finished  his  studies  at  Leipeig  and  Altdorf,  he 
came,  in  1704,  in  the  capacity  of  deacon,  from 
Dresden  to  Leipzig.  Inheriting  from  bis  father 
and  uncle  an  antipathy  against  innovations,  he 
protested  against  M.  Bomd,  a  melanoholic 
mystic,  who  had  bewildered  the  whole  city, 
and,  in  the  sending  of  bis  Crilica  taera  to 
Dresden,  wrote  that,  though  compelled  to  refute 
Pfafifs  de  auctoriiate  scriptvrce,  he  had  done  so  in 
S  modest  and  respectful  manner,  and  hoped 
that,  in  an  age  which  could  not  appreciate  the 
most  innocent  expressions,  no  difficulty  would 
grow  out  of  it*  Amongst  those  versed  in  the 
Old  Test  literatare,  he  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinf;oished.  His  Iniroductio  in  libros  V.  T.  1721, 
which,  like  bis  critica  tacra  (pub.  1728),  was 
characterised  by  cleamest)  of  method,  compre- 
hensive learning  and  reliable  criticism,  formed 
an  epoch  in  this  department  of  study.  Not  less 
Talnable  is  his  apparahu  hisUyrico^riticut  anti- 

Siiitaium,  V.  T.  1748.  R.  Simon,  Clerions  and 
pinoza  were  his  chief  opponents.  Jle  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Codex,  and  held  that  what  the  sacred  writers 
already  knew  was  made  known  to  them  by  a 
noMt  xntpiratio,  that  no  error  of  any  kind  dis- 
fij^red  the  text,  that  no  contradiction  could  be 
discovered,  and  that  the  aecentus  are  Uxtui 
eo<evi. — Carpcov,  mindful  of  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  drew  his  pen  against  Pietism  and  the 
Hermhaters.  Having  received  a  call  from 
orthodox  Lflbeok  (1730),  he  accepted  it  and, 
in  a  letter  of  1737,  wrote :  "  The  icH  in  LUbeck 
are  faithful  people.  The  Council  does  not  per- 
mit the  Rerormed  to  celebrate  divine  service  in 
thecity,"and,  1740,  "TheHermhuters,  banished 
from  the  place,  go  to  Itfarienbom,  and  the  Con- 
Tenticles  are  subject  to  fines."  In  a  sermon 
"  On  the  holiness  of  a  separated  people  of  Qod" 
(1739)  he  made  mention  of  the  repulsive  verses 
in  the  Hermhot  hymn-hook,  and,  in  1742,  issued 
a  polemical  work :  "  Religions  investigation  of 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren,  from  their 
rise  to  the  present  time."  5.  Joh,  Benedikt  IV. 
— A  student  of  Gesner  and  Ernesti  in  Leipzig ; 
known  in  his  twenty-second  year  by  his  treatise 
on  the  Stoic  Ariston  Chios.  From  Leip.,  where 
he  bad  been  Extraord.  phSos.,  1747,  he  was  called 
the  following  year  to  Ord.  Oroec.  in  Helmsttldt. 
The  rationalist  Abr.  Teller,  having  brought 
this  city  into  bad  odor,  on  suspicion  of  hetero- 
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doxy,  in  obedience  to  the  Dnke,  who  wished 
him  to  vindicate  the  Academy,  Carp,  pabliibed 
his  liher  dodrinalis  iheolagia  puriorit,  1768. 
His  classico-philolngical  writings:  lacra  ettT' 
cUationet  in  qtiHotam  ad  Hebrceoi,  1750,  lirif 
iurce  theologiea  in  epiH.  ad  Somanot,  1T56,  and 
Sepienarius  epitttiarum  eathoUcamm,  1790, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  thnroagh  pbilo 
logical  scholar.  He  delivered  his  lectares  ia 
Latin,  and  did  not  disdain  to  receive,  as  bis 
son-in-law,  the  Church-historian,  Ilenke,  vbo 
replaced  the  glory  which  Teller  hnd  taken  from 
Helmst'ddt  Tholcck. — Ermentrout. 

Carranza,  Bartholomilns.  Archh.  of  Toledo, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Miranda,  in  Naverre^ 
often  called  Bartholnmiius  de  Miraadn,  ni 
bom  of  a  noble  family  in  1503.  Having  tta- 
died  Roman  Catholic  theology  at  Alcsla,  b« 
entered  the  Dominican  Order  in  1520,  and  aoos 
acquired  a  reputetion  for  extensive  leamiai;. 
In  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  in  1539  to  tin 
part  in  the  general  chapter  of  bis  Order,  he 
taught  theology,  but  returned  to  Spain  sod 
gained  great  applause  in  Yaliadolid  as  Prof,  of 
Theol.  lie  declined  the  See  of  Cuoco  which 
Chas.  y.  had  offered  him,  and,  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  whither  the  Emperor  had  sent  bini  and 
Dominicns  de  Soto  (1545),  he  distinftniabtd 
himself  by  vindicating  the  proposition  oripvMj 
presented  by  Bishop  Vigerius  of  Senigsf^lit, 
that  each  bishop  was  bound,  yurs  divino,  to  di>- 
charge  in  person  an  the  duties  of  his  office.  Ai 
this,  logically  carried  out,  invested  the  Episco- 
pal rights  jure  divino,  the  Papal  legates  codh 
batted  it  whilst  the  Spaniards  adhered  to  it  and 
handed  in  (Feb.  3,  1547),  eleven  articles  which 
affirmed  the  residence  of  bishops  dtjnre  dim*, 
and  protested  against  «  plurality  of  benefices 
by  cardinals  or  bishops.  On  his  return,  Carr, 
having  been  made  Prior  of  his  Order  (1548),  lis 
went  to  Talenoia  and  again  taught  theology. 
Refusing  to  go  as  confessor  with  the  ipfiat 
Phillip  to  Astiiria  and  Flanders,  and  dedininft 
the  bishopric  of  the  Canary  Islands,  he  accepted 
the  office  of  Provincial  of  "his  Order  (1550),  tnd, 
when  Julias  III.  reopened  the  Council  fl551|, 
went  a  second  time  to  Trent  The  Conned 
having  adjourned  in  April,  1552,  he  retumsd  to 
Spain.  Whilst  in  England,  whither  he  bad  ac- 
companied the  infant  Philip  (July,  1554),  whs 
had  married  the  Catholic  Mary,  Carr.madeit  a 
point  to  rout  out  Protestanism.  Phillip  haviogr 
in  the  meatitiroe,  ascended  the  throne,  he  re- 
turned to  Spain,  and,  in  obedience  to  aa  »■ 
press  command  from  the  Emperor,  accepted  the 
archbishopric  of  Toledo  (1558).  The  honors  ho 
received  haring  excited  the  jealonsy  of  his  foes, 
of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Lerida  was  the  moit 
dangerous,  he  was  accused  of  heresy  before  the 
Inquisition,  and,  as  it  had  been  reported  that 
Charles  V.,  to  whom  he  had  administered  the 
sacraments,  had  not  died  in  the  troe  Bomisb 
faith,  he  was  charged  with  having  fortified  the 
dying  Emperor  in  his  heretical  opinions.  Oa 
the  score  of  this  groundless  accusation,  Carr. 
was  seized  by  the  Inquisition  (1559),  and,  la 
spite  of  his  appeal  to  the  Pope,  imprisoned  for 
eight  years.  Transferred  to  Rome  (156"),_at 
the  command  of  Pius  V.,  he  was  immured  nine 
years  longer.     Though    fresh    investigationf 
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in  Bome  (1576)  cleared  him  of  these  ohargee, 
jet,  as  be  was  snspected,  he  was  compelled  to 
renoance  his  supposed  heresies  nnder  oath,  and 
tospended  for  five  years  from  the  arohbishopric 
of  Toledo.  Soon  afVer  his  arrival  in  the  Domi- 
oican  cloister,  della  Minerva,  at  Rome,  he  died, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  on  Maj  22,  1576. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  illustrated  his  memory 
with  an  honorable  epitaph.  Besides  his  trea- 
tiae  on  it  neeessaria  residentia  Episcoporum 
(Venice,  1570),  Carr.  wrote  Summa  Conciliorum 
el  Fontificum  a  Petro  ad  Julium  III.  (Venice, 
1546),  often  reprinted,  last  in  Frankf.,  1671 ;  de 
auetaritate  Poniificia  et  Conciliorum  (Venice, 
1546),  also  in  Spanish  an  instruction  on  the 
Duuw  (Antw.  1555,  and  a  Catechism.  1558), 
which,  however,  was  put  upon  the  Index  libro- 
rum  prohibitonim.  —  Comp.  Bayle,  ZetUer,  in 
Universal  Lexicon,  JScher,  Biographie  univer- 
selle,  Art  Carranza. 

NscDicuiR. — Ermentrout. 
Cartesian  Philosopliy.  —  Through  the  in- 
flnence  of  Heidanus  of  Leyden  (profecsor  of 
theology  since  1648),  and  of  den  Cartes  himself, 
who  resided  for  a  time  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
Befiirmed  Commanion  wns  considerably  af- 
fected by  this  phil.,  whilst  in  the  Romish 
Church  it  was  from  the  beginning  cordially 
welcomed  and  inculcated  by  the  celebrated  P. 
MeTDenne,  Hart,  and  others.  BeRides  Heidanus, 
the  first  theological  exponent  of  this  new  system 
in  Prpt.  Netherlands,  there  were  others  in  Ley- 
den who  followed  his  example,  viz.,  his  son-in- 
law,  frani  Burmann,  De  Rary  (extr.  1652), 
Bterbrot  (1644,  ord.  to  1661),  GeuUnx  (extr.  ph. 
1(55, 1 1669).  Even  in  Utrecht,  the  citadel  of 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  it  found  favor  with  the 
phvDician  ran  Roy  (Pr.  anai.,  1649,  med.  1661). 
*nd  kpread  widely  amongst  the  students.  O. 
ToetiHs,  the  chief  of  the  traditional  theol.  sys- 
tem, having  fixed  suspicion  (1643)  on  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  superfluous  mrioeitas  it  excited, 
Leyden  followed  suit  in  1647.  After  the  pro- 
wulgstion  of  several  edicts  intended  to  restrict 
the  study  of  this  system,  there  appeared,  1675, 
the  21  voor  goddeloot  verklarde  sleUingen,  which 
kidiseriminately  condemned  the  theses  of  des 
Cartes  and  Cocceius,  the  latter  of  whom,  though 
himself  an  Eclectic,  and  not  fnlly  acquainted 
with  this  philosophy,  had  been  charged  with 
introducing  theological  novelties.  The  octoge- 
Burian  Heidanus,  who  refused  to  subscribe  these 
Art.,  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  the  study 
•f  des  Cartes  forbidden  (1676).  It  met  with  the 
■ame  fate  in  Switzerland.  Berne  ordered 
a  search  of  the  houses  of  students  for  sus- 
JHcioos  MSS.,  whilst  the  new  statutes  of  Mar- 
Durg  commanded  the  Professors  (1653),  neither 
to  countenance  nor  teach  the  young  the  Cart, 
phil.  So,  also,  in  Herborn,  and  in  the  academy 
weiseenbnrg.  founded  in  Transylvania  by  Prince 
Rakocxy.  —  What  made  this  system  seem  dan- 
gerous was  it^  principle  of  douht  as  the  way  to 
irue  knotoledge,  which  Voetius  declared  meant  to 
imbt  at  long  a*  one  ineetligated-  (DiapiUationet, 
v.,  p.  478),  and  against  it  the  orthodox  party 
vrged  quod  Urram  ttdlit  annumerat,  solem,  gut 
iaefentu  inter  planettu  fitit,  gtelliafixxi  accentet, 
Urram  rero  tteOi*  erraiieut,  hinam  in  terram 
gwRKiam  co/aertH,  dvm  ei  montet,  vdUe*  tribuit. 


denique  mofoni,  qui  per  tot  mSh  emmM  toUtJitit,  • 
in  terram  inuufert  (v.  llastrieht,  novitiatuin 
Carteeianarum  gangnena,  1675.  p.  384).  Spanr 
heim.  Lei/decker,  A.  HuUiu,  and  even  des  Cartes 
himself,  observed  how  youths,  led  by  this  prin- 
ciple to  throw  off  all  respect  for  holy  traditions, 
gave  unbridled  play  to  their  independent  inves- 
tigations, and  discussed  theses,  such  as:  Noif 
MINUS  contra  rationem  velle  nonnuUot  phUoao- 
phiam  esse  christianam  quam  m OBAMVEpANAii 
dieerent;  omnem  philosophiam  esse  rdigionit 
expertem.  —  It  was  in  the  Reformed  Duishtrg, 
where  Clauberg  taught  theology,  1653-65,  that 
this  system  developed  itself  most  freely  among 
the  members  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and, 
though  the  Synod  imposed  some  new  restric- 
tions, Hkinb.  Hclsics  (1684-1723),  ventured  to 
put  in  place  of  the  testimonium  spiritus  sancti, 
the  proof  from  reason  as  the  ultimate  groand 
of  faith,  and  to  represent  theology  the  aneUla 
of  philosophy.  In  the  Lutheran  Church,  also, 
from  1670,  the  scepticism  and  atheism  of  des 
Cartes  were  combatted  by  the  Universities  of  Tti- 
bingen,  Jena,  Altdorf,  and  Leipzig,  4c.  One  of 
its  most  energetic  opponents  was  Ton.  Waonkb 
in  Tubingen :  examen  elenchticum  atheismi  sp«' 
culativi,  1677. — In  more  modern  times,  the  Ro- 
mish Church  has  begun  to  regard  this  system 
with  suspicion,  and  promulgated,  through  the 
Pope,  in  opposition  to  George  Hxrxss,  Professor 
at  MUnster  and  at  Bonn,  a  brief  against  his  doc- 
trine :  qitod  ad  errorem  omnigenum  viam  mdio' 
tur,  in  dubio  posilivo,  tanquam  hasi  omnis  theolo- 
gieoe  inquisUionia,  et  in  principio,  quod  staiuit, 
Rationem  principem  normam  ac  tmicum  medium 
esse,  quo  homo  assequi  possit  mipemaiuralium 
veritatum  cognitionem.  Anton  Gunthkr,  of 
Vienna,  was  also  suspected.  —  Comp.  /.  Q. 
Wdlch,  bibl.  theol.  II.,  1039.  /.  O.  W<dch, 
Relig.  Controy.,  outside  of  the  Luth.  Ch.,  HI., 
p.  773.  Siegenbeek,  Gesohiedenis  des  Leidscha 
Tloogeschooi,  1829, 1  Pt  Oumposch,  the  philos. 
Lit.  of  Germany,  1851,  Register.  Tholuck,  the 
Acad,  life  of  17^  Cent,,  Pt.  2, 1854,  Register. 

TaotccK. — Ermentrout,  • 
Carihtuians.— The  movements  which  led  to 
the  establishmentofnewordersofmonks  in  Italy, 
in  the  llth  cent.,  extended  to  France,  and  foun* 
there  favorable  soil.  Burgundy  and  Lorraine 
abounded  in  Benedictine  monasteries  and  in 
hermitages,  in  which  perfection  was  the  aim. 
The  congregation  of  Clugny  secured  the  ascen- 
dency for  the  monastic  spirit  in  that  region} 
but  it  proportionally  hindered  the  spread  of  an- 
ehoretism  in  Romafd's  sense,  by  bringing  ceno. 
bitic  Benedictinism  into  special  favor.  The 
Eremites  hod  no  right  to  establish  themselves 
independently,  so  that  whilst  Italian  Camalda- 
leneians  and  Vallombrosians  excited  admira- 
tion, they  obtained  few  followers  in  France.  It 
was  not  until  after  some  twenty  years  that  they 
founded  some  hermitages  by  means  of  emigra- 
tions from  Italy  to  France.  About  this  time, 
we  meet  with  B.  Hugo,  of  Grenoble,  who  re- 
resigned  his  See  soon  after  accepting  it,  and  re- 
tired to  the  cloister  Chaise  Dieu,  from  which, 
however,  Gregory  VII.  remanded  him  to  his 
post.  Similar  motives  induced  two  canons  of  St 
Rufus,  in  Dauphiny,  to  visit  the  north  of  France, 
whence,  after  some  years,  they  brought  Bruno 
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tt  OuHt  own  home.    There  Bruno,  under  the  I 
Mtronage  of  Hut^,  became  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  Carthasians.    Bruno  (bom  oiro.  1050, 
in  Cologne,  of  noble  parents),  having  studied  at 
Beveral  of  the  higher  schoolg  of  France,  possibly 
under  Berengar  also,  became  oanon  of  St.  Cnni- 
bert,  in  Cologne,  and  then  prebendary  and  ohan- 
oellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims.    He  waR 
not  compelled,  however,  to  reside  in  Cologne  or 
Rheims,  so  that  he  may  well  have  taught  theo- 
logy in  different  places.    Tradition  locates  him 
inParie,  bat  history  points  to  Rheims  as  his 
abode.    There  he  induced  the  young  ecclesias- 
tics to  spread  the  principles  of  Gregory  VII., 
and  became  leader  of  accusers  of  Archb.  Mn- 
nasses  I.,  who  was  deposed  at  Lyons  (1080),  for 
his  scandals,  and  excommunicated  for  conta- 
nacy.    Bruno's  life  was  in  danger  until  Ma- 
nasses  was  driven  away.     He  was  discournged 
by  the  world liness  of  the  church,  and  feared  his 
own  soul  might  be  lost.    Entire  devotion  to 
theological  studies  and  lectures  afforded  no  re- 
lief, nav,   rather  magnified   his    alarm.      He 
longed  for  seclusion,  and  resolved  to  forsake  the 
world  and  practice  asceticism.    He  took  the 
TOW  in  company  with  two  friends,  Rudolph  and 
Fulcius.     His  friends,  however,  repented,  and 
even  Bruno  delayed  its  fulfilment.    Bruno,  in 
company  with  others,  then  went  to  Saisse  Fon- 
taine, in  the  See  of  Langres,  there  to  dwell 
with  some  French  hermits.    There  he  is  said  to 
bave  become  an  admirer  and  a  follower  of 
Robert,  the  subsequent  founder  of  the  Cister- 
cians ;-  but  this  is  disputed,  and  seems  chrono- 
logically  inoonsistent.     It  seems  more  likely 
that  Bruno's  decision  was  formed  during  his 
abode  in  Danphiny,  where  with  sis  of  his  com- 
panions, he  forsook  the  disorderly  crowd  of  Bur- 
gandinian  hermits,  and  strove  after  higher  per- 
fection in  the  mountain  vrilds  which  girt  Italy. 
In  1086  they  came  to  B.  Hugo,  who  received 
them  kindly  and  assigned  to  them  la  Char- 
tretue,  near  Orenoble,   as  their  refuge.    The 
later  account  of  the  rising  up  of  the  corpse  of 
*  Raymund  whilst  the  coffin  was  in  the  church, 
thnoe  during  the  funeral  ceremonies,  and  crying 
■accessively :  juato  Dei  jvdieio  accusatcs  sum, 
—jxuto  D.  jud.  JCDICATCS  rum,  — jtisto  D.  jud. 
C0NS(iiNA.TDS  gum,  by  which,  it  is  said,  Bruno 
shall  bave  been  frightened  into  the  determina- 
tion to  lead  a  monastic  life,  is  involved  in  ana- 
chronisms, is  evidently  a  much  later  fabrica- 
tion, and  must  be  set  down  as  a  fabulous  tra- 
dition.    It  displays  some  skill,  it  is  true ;  for  as 
Raymund,  though  a  renowned  theologian  enjoy- 
ing the  special  confidence  of  Bruno,  is  repre- 
sented as  being  lost,  —  so  nndoubtedly  it  was 
Bruno's  conviction  that  even  skill  in  theology 
eould  not  save  his  sonl,  which  drove  him  to  se- 
clusive  asceticism.  —  In  Chartreuse,  6.  and  his 
associates  built  cells,  and  a  chapel.    They  wore 
white  garments,  bound  themselves  to  silence, 
the  observance  of  monastic  hours  of  devotion, 
to  the  strictest  self-denial  and  mortification,  and 
to  copy  devotional  books.    Bruno  became  Prior, 
U>d  ruled  six  years.    Then  Urban  IT.,  a  former 
pnpil  of  B.,  called  him  to  Rome.    B.  consented 
reluctantly.    His  associates  rather  than  part 
with  him,  accompanied  him  to  Rome.    But  they 
wvre  ill  at  ease,  and  soon  desired  to  retara  to 


their  Alpine  forest*.    They  obtained  permis- 
sion, but  B.  was  detained.     Laridmn  became 
their  Prior.  —  B.  certainly  exerted  no  inflaence 
upon  Urban's  reign ;   the  period  demanded  a 
more  energetic  polemic.    The  Archbishopric  of 
Reggie  was  offered  to  him  ;  it  was  well  that  h« 
declined  it,  and  shunned  surrounding  conflicts. 
During  the  agitation  of  the  first  crusade,  6. 
withdrew  to  the  solitudes  of   la   Torre  new 
SjniUace,  and  gathered  some  hermits  aroaod 
him  there:   he  was  also   presented  by  Connt 
Roger,  with  St.  Stephen's  Church,  where  he  utt 
buried  (fOct.  6,  1101).    The  Cistercians  soon 
obtained  possession  of  the  establishment  at  U 
Torre,  and  in  1137,  there  were  but  four  settle- 
ments  of  Bmno's  followers,  and  these  all  la 
France.    In  1151  there  were  fourteen.    In  1170, 
the  Carthusians  were  confirmed  by  Alexander 
as  an  independent  order.     Honorius  III.  (1218), 
favored  thnm,  and  they  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  in  1258  they  had  fifty-six  establishmenti. 
"The  order  split  in  1378  on  the  Papal  schinni 
the  division  continued  until  the  Council  of  Pin, 
All  the  Carthusians  acknowledged  Martin  V, 
who,  (1420).  released  them  of  the  tithes.  JaliM 
IT.,  in  a  bull  of  1508,  enacted  that  the  Prior  of 
Chartreuse  should  be  the  Oeneral  of  the  Cider, 
and  that  the  General  Chnpt4>r  should  assemble 
yearly  at  his  priory.    In  1513.  St.  Stephen  »a 
restored  to  them,  and  in  1514,  Bruno  wm  »• 
nonized.     At  the  beginning  of  the  last  centory 
they  had  one  hundred  and  seventy  estJiblisli- 
ment«,  of  which  seventy-five  belonged  to  France. 
The  French  revolution  pressed  sorely  upon  the 
order,  but  it  survived,  and   since  1819,  Chw- 
trease  is  again  occupied.     The  spirit  of  the 
Order  may  he  learned  from  its  rules.    Tntil 
1130,  they  had  no  written  statutes ;  then  theSth 
Prior,  Guico,  drew  up  the  conxuetudines  Cart^ 
fiat.    In  125S.  Bernard  de  In  Tour  collected  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Chapter,  from  1141. 
This  collection  was  confirmed,  and  entitM  S» 
Ma  anfiqua ;  the  f^aiitta  nova  were  added  in 
1367.    Other  compilations  were  made  in  1509- 
81.     The  aim  of  all  the  regulations  is  utter  se- 
clusion, even  from  each  other  and  other  orden; 
the  separation  of  lay-brethren  from  other  mem- 
bers.   In  no  Order  are  the  lay-brethren  kept  is 
so  subordinate  a  position,  and  yet  in  none  an 
they  80  nnmerous  and  active.    There  are  three 
classes    of  them,   Conversi,    Donati.   SeddilL 
Their  austerities  seem  to  favor  longevity.  Their 
rules  have,  also,  secured  for  the  Order  a  ni* 
measure  of  stability.    It  is  a  petrefaotion  of  * 
vigorous  mediseval  error,  seeking  to  earn  beavea 
by  living  outside  of  the  world. — There  are  »id 
to  bare  been  female  Carthusians  as  early  «s  the 
12th  cent.    But  in  the  last  cent,,  they  lid  only 
five  nunneries,  dating  from  the  13th  and  Wth 
cent.    They  were  placed  under  the  direction  nf 
male  Carthusians,  to  whom  as  vicars  even  ths 
Prioresses  were  subject.     The  Council  of  Trent 
changed   this,  allowed  them  to  take  the  veil, 
to  eat  in  common,  and  more  frequently  converje 
with  each  other.  —  (Comp.  Heltot.  fleseh.  a. 
Kloster-  u.  Ritterorden.  VII.,  424-69:  ptagms' 
tische  Gesch.  d.  Monchsorden,  IV..  Wfi-   **' 
Bruno's  biogr.,  see  Hisf.  WUraire  de  Fraiue.  T. 
IX..  p.  233.  sq. ;  ScHBiJCKH's  Cbristl.  K.-Oee^ 
B.  27,  p.  309,  4c.).  Albbkht  Voom-* 
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CaiM,  Bartolommeo  de  leu,  who.  after  baTing 
inished  his  theological  and  juridical  studies, 
irent  with  his  father  to  America,  in  1498,  and 
train,  in  1-502,  with  Don  Nicolas  de  Ovando, 
OoTemor  'of  San  Domingo,  made  it  the  object 
of  his  life  (1474-1566),  to  vindicate  the  Indians 
of  the  New  World  against  the  oppressions  of 
their  conquerors  who  had  apportioned  them, 
smoDz  themselves,  as  slaves  (repartimientot). 
In  CoDa  (eongaered  1511),  in  Cumana,  1521,  in 
Domingo,  1524,  in  Nicaragua,  1525,  in  Ooate- 
mala,  also  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  1526,  he  zeal- 
ouslv  preached  the  gospel  and  labored  for  the 
ipintoal  benefit  of  the  natives.  The  Indians 
he  overcame  by  love,  whilst  his  fiery  eloquence, 
the  refusal  of  the  sacraments  and  of  absolution, 
and  the  threatening  of  the  punishments  of  hell, 
conquered  the  Spaniards.  —  Ilnving  gone  to 
Spain  a  second  time,  1515,  to  lav  his  canse 
before  Ferdinand  V.,  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
him,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  over  to  his  views 
who,  after  passing  laws  against  the  enslavement 
of  the  natives,  nominated  him  defender  of  these 
poor  people.  The  commission  of  three  deputies, 
whose  business  it  was  to  put  a  stop  to  aboses, 
and  with  whom  C.  travelled  for  a  third  time  to 
the  West  Indies,  failing  to  exercise  that  vigor 
the  case  required,  he  again  sailed  to  Spain  to 
lodge  complaints  against  both  the  governor  and 
the  judges,  and  to  obtain  more  efficient  aid. 
The  ministers  determined  to  receive  free  Cas- 
tilian  farmers  and  negro  slaves,  and  C,  under- 
taking to  plant  a  colony  in  Cumana,  took  with 
him  fifty  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  clothed 
in  white  and  bearing  a  red  cross,  and  went  the 
fonrth  time  to  America.  The  execution  of  bis 
plans  having  been  thwarted  by  an  insurrection, 
ooetsioned  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Europeans, 
he  took  refuge  in  a  Dominican  cloister  in  Do- 
mingo, and  made  use  of  his  pen  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  ends.  A  fourth  trip  to  Spain  was 
of  short  duration.  Ilis  fifth  journey,  1536, 
having  been  undertaken  to  defend  himself 
against  certain  accusations,  and  the  cause  of  the 
Indians,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  Popo  Paul 
III.  to  issue  a  Bull  which  declared  the  natives 
to  befit  sabieets  for  Christianity,  and  prohibited 
slavery  and  the  seizure  of  their  property. 
Seareely  returned  the  sixth  time  to  America, 
1637,  he  found  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  Spain, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  campaign  against  Guate- 
mala, and  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  de- 
OMes  just  mentioned.  Though  a  large  assembly 
of  theologians  and  jurists,  together  with  the 
kmg  himself,  and  his  confessor  Loayza,  espoused 
*he  eanse  of  C,  these  decrees  were  not  fully 
executed.  And  though  the  bishops  of  New 
Spain,  amongst  whom  was  the  confessor  of 
Pnillip  II.,  took  sides  vritb  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled the  seventh  time,  1547,  to  return  to 
Spain,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies, 
who,  provoked  by  his  refusing  them  the  sooro- 
ments  and  absolution,  on  occoant  of  their  treat- 
ment of  the  natives,  tried  to  throw  some  doubt 
upon  his  loyalty  to  the  throne.  So  well  did  he 
(nooeed  in  defending  himself  against  the  royal 
historiographer,  Sepulveda,  that  the  Imperial 
Conncil  and  that  of  the  New  World,  prohibited 
WW  publication  in  Spain  of  Sep.'g  treatise  ck 
i*>t»  bdU  eatuit.    Before  a  meeting  of  the 


latter  connoil  at  Valladolid,  sentence  was  passed 
in  favor  of  Cnsas.  Charles  V.  forever  prohibited 
the  enslavement  of  the  natives,  lessened  the  Com- 
mendum,  and  made  many  regulations  for  the 
good  of  the  Indians.  Thus  C.  succeeded  in  ao- 
complishing  the  object  of  his  life. 

The  principal  writings,  in  number  about 
twenty,  which  C.  published  in  the  execution  of 
this  work,  are :  I)  Dc  ttnieo  vocaiionit  modo,  to 
prove  that  kindness  was  the  only  means  to  con 
vert  the  Indians.  Written  at  Domingo,  1524./ 
2)  On  the  legal  and  Christian  manner  in  which 
the  kings  of  Spain  can  spread  their  dominion 
over  the  natives.  Written  after  his  sixth  jour- 
ney to  Spain.  Of  special  importance,  3)  the 
treatise  on  the  depopulation  of  India  (in  German, 
by  Andreil.  1790).  The  most  of  his  writings  were 
composed  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  in  Spain: 
amongst  them  his  principal  work,  the  Uist  of 
West  Indies,  from  its  discovery  to  1520 ;  to  thie 
day  an  ineditum,  though  industriously  used  by  the 
historian  Herrera,  In  his  90th  year,  he  used  his 
pen  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  Pern.  C.  died 
after  a  short  sickness,  in  a  cloister  at  Madrid, 
1566,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age.  A  collection 
of  his  writings  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  1552, 
and  a  French  edit,  by  J.  A.  Llorenti,  cnivret 
de  don  Barihdemx  delat  Casas:  Paris,  1822,  2 
vols.,  together  with  an  extended  account  of  hia 
life,  a  more  condensed,  but  very  valuable  de- 
scription of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Cod> 
quest  of  Mexico,  by  the  learned  American  hie- 
torian,  Prescott,  who  also  directs  attention  to 
the  Spanish  work  of  Quintana,  in  the  third  voL 
of  his  E»pagnoUt  Celebret.— Wo  must  now 
notice  two  charges  concerning  the  negroes  and 
his  own  credibility,  which  are  often  made 
against  las  Casas. — The  writings  of  Henri  Gr6- 
goire,  Gregorio  Funes,  Servando,  and  Llorente, 
prove  that  Pouw,  Raynal  and  Robertson,  are  in 
error,  when,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  pro- 
posed to  put  to  hard  work  the  vigorous  negit>es, 
in  place  of  the  weak  Indians  of  the  Antilles, 
they  accuse  C.  of  having  originated  negro 
slavery  in  America.  As  early  as  1500,  a  desire 
to  relieve  the  Indians  prompted  the  introduo* 
tion  into  the  West  Indies,  of  nej^roes,  many  of 
whom  had  been  brought  to  Spam,  particularly 
to  Seville,  through  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  the 
middle  of  15th  cent.,  had  been  interested  in  the 
slave  trade.  In  1510,  and  again  in  1511,  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  co-operation  of  C,  Ferdi- 
nand y.  put  in  the  mountain-works,  negroes  in 
the  place  of  the  natives.  It  was  only  in  1517 
that  C.  acquiesced  in  a  measare,  the  opposition 
of  which  to  Christianity,  he  only  saw  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  which  be  lamented  in 
his  Hisk  of  the  Indies.  Casas  occupied  the 
general  poeition  of  his  time,  which,  whilst  it 
did  not  regard  slavery  in  general  as  unchristian, 
condemned  the  violation  of  the  rights  and  the 
property  of  free  people,  who  had  never  been  en- 
slaved. As  regards  his  veracity,  we  are  more 
willing  to  believe  the  historians,  Herrera  and 
Torquemada,  who  roundly  assert  his  truthfulness, 
than  those  contemporaries  whose  prejudioes  ho 
combatted.  Las  Casas  was  no  liar,  and,  when 
he  writes  as  an  eye-witness  and  from  personal 
experience,  is  worthy  of  all  belief.  That  his 
enthusiastio  devotion  to  the  caose  of  the  nattTsa 
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shonld  have  led  him  to  palliate  their  faults  and 
to  represent  them  as  entirely  innocent,  and_  to 
believe  every  exagf;erated  account  concerning 
their  sufferings,  -was  quite  natural.  In  the 
sense  of  this  last  remark,  many,  vho  heartily 
snbscribe  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and 
amongst  them  Rehfues  and  Prescott,  have 
thought  proper  to  limit  the  credibility  of  his 
statements.  J.  G.  MiJLLEK. — ErmetUrovi. 

Caselins.  John,  was  bom  in  1533,  of  a 
Dutch  family,  in,  or  near  GSttingen ;  well  edu- 
cated at  Gandersheim  by  Chrietoph  Noricus, 
and  in  Nordhausen  by  Basil.  Faber  and  Michael 
Neander,  in  Wittenberg  by  Melnnchthon,  and 
in  Leipzig  by  Camerarias ;  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  German  humanists,  and  a 
most  elegant  Latinist.' 

In  the  decline  of  life,  he  experienced  the  truth 
of  Erasmus'  expression :  ubicunqtie  rtgnai  Lti- 
theranitmus  ibi  literarum  at  interitus,  and, 
though  his  fame  was  spread  far  and  wide,  at 
bome,  surrounded  by  Lutheran  theologians  who 
did  not  appreciate  his  studies,  this  influence  was 
limited.  He  finished  his  studies  in  Italv, 
1560-63,  under  the  critic,  Petrus  Viotorinus,  in 
Florence,  and  the  Archaeologist,  Charles  Sigo- 
nius,  in  Bologna.  During  his  second  sojourn 
in  this  country,  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
Pisa,  1566 ;  in  1567,  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  Ihe  nobility ;  and 
from  1570-74  he  was  engaged  by  Duke  John 
Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  called  him 
to  Rostock,  to  educate  his  two  princes.  Though 
protected  by  Duke  Julius  during  the  twenty-five 
years  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Ilelmstadt, 
and  enjoying  the  good  opinion  of  men  like  Jos. 
Scaliger  and  Isaac  Casaubonus,  he  was  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  strict  Lutheran  theologi- 
cal party  which  succeeded  in  gaining  favor  in 
the  Court  and  University,  and  the  adherents 
of  Peter  Ramus,  whose  opposition  against  a 
diligent  and  thorough  study  of  the  classics, 
seemed  to  him  well  calculated  to  mislead  the 
young,  and  to  hasten  on  that  reign  of  barbarism 
which  impended.  "  Dedi  semper  operant — wrote 
he  in  1597  to  the  learned  Duke  —  et  in  id  in- 
eumbo  hodie,  ne  »omnia  qu<edam  mea  mlgo  ven- 
diiem,  ted  qiice  a  priscis  sapientibus  acceperxm — 
depromam  in  um»  publicos,"  the  church  fathers 
not  being  excluded.  In  the  year  1598,  how- 
ever, his  theological  colleague,  Daniel  Iloflfinann, 
having  published  bis  propositi'ones  de  Deo  ei 
Ckritti  iumpertona  turn  offieio,  atserentes  purio- 
rem  eor^fugionem  D.  Luiheri  foeeu  scholastics 
expurgantis,  opposUa  Poniiiiciis  el  omnibus 
tauponantibiu  verbum  Dei,  which  indicated  not 
only  a  seal  for  God  without  knowledge,  but  also 
opposition  against  the  Caulii  and  their  in- 
fluence over  the  students,*  C.  urged  him,  by 
vord  of  mouth  and  four  short  letters,  to  prove 


*  Jottph  Scalegeri  Epittola  (Ludg.  B.  1827),  p.  SSI, 
Wrote  to  him,  1601 ;  "  i^uanlnm  mt  obUetarnnt  epitfola 
hm  I  QMaithm  m»  orationii  lua  indoln,  pxrtr,  raito, 
Jtomano,  afttttt  MulH  mm  Lalin;  panei  Roman* 
lo^untHT,  tt  «i  qni/orit  Homtin;  at  ran  ilium  Oiet- 
rmtiaHt  »ttt«li  g*ni<im  tuu^HtnUmr,  Qui  Anne  Itportm 
in  tun  oration*  ifon  agnoteit,  it  quid  tit  Latin*  *erih*r* 
nttil." 

*  For  httt  and  lit.  of  thit  Oontrov.,  see  Btnkt,  Ca- 
Iztu  L,  p.  6»>rs,  and  W-ii. 


the  fallacy,  if  he  could,  of  this  single  pnpos* 
tion :  "  bonas  literas  et  hgieeai  et  pkHoiophiavk 
eccUsioe  et  teurarum  liUranm  cuUoribui  un 
omamenio,  utiles  et  necessariat."  He  Tepljisg 
in  terms  of  bitter  invective,  the  philotopbicu 
faculty  laid  a  complaint  before  the  Dake, 
who  condemned  him  to  ask  pardon  ot  Cats. 
lius,  and  to  leave  HelmstXdt  Several  jnn 
afterward,  H.  having  been  reinstated,  snj 
the  Duke  being  far  distant  from  his  hoine,0. 
did  not  pass  his  last  days  in  oiixim  cum  dijtif 
tote.  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  on  April 
9,  1613.  —  The  barbarism  which  he  predicted, 
prevented  the  collection  and  publication  of  bit 
numerous  writings,  which  related  not  onl;  tt 
Greek  historians,  ancient  Grammar,  Heniw- 
neutics  and  Rhetoric,  but  alsotoPtedagMpeud 
Politics.  For  particulars,  see  Jac.  BwrKkarSi 
epistola  de  Jo.  Casdii  ergo,  bonas  liierat  vuriiit 
erusque  lucubraiionum  editione,  Wolfenb.,  1707, 
66  p.  in  4to.,  and  Henke  on  Calixtus,  Vol.  Up^ 
48,  Ac.  IIemke. — ErmeninnL 

Castander,  George  (bom  in  Caidand  mu 
Bruges),  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  a- 
lightened  Romish  theologians  of  the  period  not 
succeeding  the  Reformation,  and  distioguiilwd 
himself  in  the  attempts  made  to  effect  eonf» 
sional  harmony.  After  porsuing  literarv  Isbon 
for  a  season  in  Bruges  and  Cologne,  Duke  Wil- 
liam of  Cloves  called  him  to  Doisbnrg,  to  re- 
concile the  Anabaptists  to  the  church.  This 
led  to  Cassnnder's  work  on  infant  baptini. 
After  this,  Ferdinand  I.,  finding  the  meaniM 
of  Trent  ineffectual,  took  the  work  of  eonfes- 
xional  conciliation  into  his  ovm  hand,  and  called 
Cassander  to  his  aid.  C.'a  health  oompelled 
him  to  decline,  but  at  the  Emperor's  request,  Ix 
wrote  a  consultatio  upon  the  subject:  de  arti» 
lis  inter  Cafh.  et  Prot.  controrers.  ad  Imp.  Feri, 
I.,  et  Max.  JL.  1564.  It  is  addressed  to  Max.  II.| 
because  Ferd.  I.  had  meanwhile  died.  — It  i« 
noteworthy,  that  C.  sought  the  basis  of  recon- 
ciliation in  a  return  to  the  oldest  symbok  Iht 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  chief 
teachers  of  the  church,  from  ConstanUne  to  Leo 
II.,  or  Greg.  M.  lie  held  to  tradition,  bnt  is  s 
mild  manner.  Doctrinnily  he  adhered  to  til 
the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Rome.  His  gns|'i' 
concessions  were,  granting  the  cup  to  the  luty, 
admitting  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  mtm 
sacraments,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  msrritge 
of  priests. — His  works,  collected,  werepnblished 
in  Paris,  1616.  He  also  ed.  several  patrittit 
works,  and  Awel.  Vietor  de  vir.  tttukr.  (set 
ScRRciCKH,  n.  K.-G.  IV. ;  HsaiNO,  Getch.  d, 
kirch).  UnioDsvers. ;  Gicssler). 

■WllZSlCKXR.* 

Cassel  Beligioiu  Conference,  which  lasted 

from  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  June,  1661,  betTttl 
the  Reformed  theologians  of  Marburg  and  tht 
Lutheran  theol.  of  Rinteln,  was  occasioned  by 
the  desire  for  union  on  the  part  of  TTilKam  VL 
of  Hesse,  George  Calixt  of  Helmstidt,  John 
Dury  (Durceus),  and  others.  The  Luth.  party 
was  represented  by  Peter  Mns&os  and  John 
Hennichen,  the  Ref.  by  Sebastian  Cnrtios  and 
John  Hein,'  whilst  the  arrangements  of  the 


*  Comp.  Art.   in  Strieier'*  Ban.  Hist,  of 
mea,  and  IMP*  Hitt.  of  tb«  Rinttln  proftoort. 
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Coot  wen  in  tb«  bands  of  the  Corotnissaneji 
Job.  CaspaT  t.  DUrnberg,  Job.  Heinrich  t. 
Dauber,  and  Caspar  Frederick  v.  Dalwigk. 
Tbe  "  scopas"  of  this  consultation,  as  expressed 
in  the  official  Brtvit  rdatio  colloquii,  ko„  pub- 
lished at  Cassel.  iras  that  utraque  para  alterius 
meiUem,  et  in  quibiu  inter  se  convenirent  vel  dissen- 
tirent,  plane  flentqueperciperet,  inde  controversion 
tUttua  rUe  formaretur,  et  eiijua  momenti  quaestio 
tit,  anfundametUumjidei  concemat  necne  diapi- 
eeretur,  denique  de  re  ipsa  plaeida  coUaiio  in 
timore  Dei  instituerelur,  ac  si  eonvenire  in  omni- 
bus non  possent,  saUemfratema  inter  ipsos  pax 
et  Concordia  mutuaaue  ioUraniia  sanciretur. 
The  assembled  theologians,  haTin);  discussed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  Predesti- 
nation, of  tbe  relation  of  tbe  two  natures  in 
Christ,  and  of  Baptism,  oarae  to  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding concerning  them,  whilst  they  af- 
firmed that,  as  tbe  points  of  difference  touched 
not  the  fundamentals  of  faith,  these  could  not 
be  made  the  basis  of  any  accusation  for  heresy, 
and  called  upon  the  landgrave  to  request  the 
neiKhboring  Churches  and  Universities  in  Bran- 
denburg and  Brunswick  to  subscribe  this 
work  of  peace,  and  to  propose  a  Congress  of  the 
friendly  disposed  tbeolo^ans  of  every  evangeli- 
cal countiT.  The  death  of  William  VI.,  1663, 
put  an  end  to  these  movements,  and  the  union 

Srojects  he  had  drawn  up  were  dissipated.  — 
k>mp.  r.  Rommtl's  Hist,  of  Ilesse,  Vol.  IX., 
p.  146,  kn.  Heppe. — Ermentroui. 

CasiianUS,  John,  a  contemporary  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine  —  not  of  Scythian  descent,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed  (Oennadius  de  viris  illus- 
tribus,  cap.  61),  but  of  western, — was  educated 
in  a  cloister  at  Bethlehem,  under  the  tuition  of 
Abbot  Qermanns,  who,  together  with  him,  in 
the  year  300,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  monks 
of  £gypt,  and  were  so  charmed  with  the  holi- 
ne«s  of  their  conduct  and  tbe  serenity  of  their 
Idyllic  life,  that  they  passed  seven  years  in  their 
midst.  After  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from  whom  C.  had 
nceiTed  the  ordination  of  deacon,  and,  in  all 
probability,  of  presbyter,  these  two  friends 
went  (405),  as  deputies  to  Rome,  to  interest 
Innocent  I.  in  his  cause.  Coos.,  accepting  the 
invitation  of  Castor,  Bishop  of  Apta  Julia,  to 
found  a  monastery  in  Provence  after  the  pattern 
of  those  in  Egypt,  composed  the  De  eoenobiorum 
inttitutis  libri  XII.,  in  which,  after  having 
B^ken  of  the  food,  the  clothing,  and  the  reli- 
gious exercises  of  the  monks,  be  depicted  their 
triumph  over  the  principal  vices :  intemperance, 
imparl^,  avarice,  anger,  sadness,  acerbity 
(acedia),  ambition,  and  pride,  and  tbe  Colla- 
Hone*  RUrum,  XXIV..  which  contain  tbe  di»- 
eonrses  held  between  Germanus  and  Cass.' and 
the  Fathers  of  Egypt,  who  knew  full  well  that 
an  outward  separation  from  the  world  was  but  a 
means  to  holiness,  and  taught,  that  purity  of 
heart  was  the  end  of  all  conflicts,  and  a  perfect 
Bfe  the  chief  of  virtues  (Inst.  I.,  4.  IV.,  43). 
Kor  does  tbe  Collat.  Pat  forget  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  faults  of  the  monastic  system,  such  as 
its  blind  obedionoe,  the  unnaturalness  of  entire 
inmuTement  in  a  cloister,  its  Stoic  apathy,  ka. 
—Whilst  Cass.,  on  the  one  hand,  condemned 
ril  the  errors,  Augustine,  with  whom  he  had 


mneh  affinity  of  spirit,  pointed  out  in  Ctlestns 
and  Pelagius,  and  could  not  subscribe  to  propo* 
sitions  which  affirmed  that  grace  was  given  ns 
according  to  our  merits,  and  that  we  needed  no 
grace  for  the  performance  of  every  action  (comp, 
XXIII.,  CoUaiio),  on  the  other  hand,  firmly 
rooted  in  the  Greek  theology,  which  abruptly 
contradicted  the  final  consequences  of  the  An- 
gustinisn  system,  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the 
irresistible  power  of  grace,  the  doctrine  of  a 
limited  atonement,  and  the  restriction  of  tbe 
Divine  Will  to  the  salvation  of  a  few,  views 
which  did  not  coincide  with  Christian  tradition, 
and,  particularly  with  that  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  In  the  XIII.  Collatio,  Cass,  says  that 
man,  though  sick,  is  not  dead ;  that,  though  he 
cannot  help  himself,  he  can  desire  the  aid  of  a 
physician ;  that,  though  he  cannot  perfect  tho 
good  without  grace,  he  can  begin  it ;  and,  that, 
even  in  conversions  like  that  of  Paul,  grace  is 
not  compulsory. — Against  the  teachers  of  Mas- 
silia,  where  C.  bad  established  two  retreats,  one 
for  men  and  one  fer  women,  Augustine  wrote 
his  last  works:  de  prasdestinatione  sanctorum, 
and  de  dono  perseverantioe.  Prosper  Aquitanus 
severely  assailed  them  in  his  de  gratia  Dei  et  libera 
arbitrio,  contra  eollatorem,  who  saw  in  them  con- 
cealed, and,  on  this  account,  more  dangerous 
Pelagians.  Though  no  censure  was  pronounced 
against  C.  in  bis  lifetime,  the  Komish  Church 
justly  held  fast  to  the  necessity  of  gratia  pr<B- 
veniens,  which  C.  overlooked.  —  In  obedience  to 
the  command  of  Leo  the  Great,  C.  drew  his  pen 
against  the  Nestorian  heresy  in  his  de  incama- 
iione  libri  VIL,  in  which,  whilst  taking  occasion 
to  relieve  himself  of  all  suspicion  on  the  ground 
of  Pelagian  and  Nestorian  heresies  (de  incam. 
IV.,  2 ;  VI.,  14),  he  proves  that  the  Virgin  is 
to  be  called  Mother  of  God,  that  Christ  is  God, 
not  merelpr  ^loioxof,  and  that  in  Him  is  but  on« 
Hypostasis.  —  Though  some  dioceses  honor  bis 
memory,  on  July  23,  he  was  never  canonized. 
Gelasius  puts  his  writings  among  the  Apocrypha, 
Thomas  Aquinas  derived  spiritual  nourishment 
from  them,  whilst  the  Protestant  Godfrey  Ar- 
nold, and  Burk,  found  in  them  much  suited  to 
their  devotional  tastes. — Best  edit,  of  his  works 
by  Alardus  GazUus,  Leipzig,  1733,  fol. ;  most 
thorough  analysis  of  bis  doctrinal  point  of  view 
in  O.  Fr.  Wigger's  exhibition  of  Augustinian- 
ism  and  Pelagianism,  II.,  1833,  p.  6-183. 
Comp.  tbe  Sisloire  liUraire  de  la  France,  t.  II., 
1735.  p.  215,  sqq.;  and  Bilhr.  Hist,  of  Romish 
Lit.  Suppl.,  Vol  II.,  1837,  p.  326,  sqq. 

Thiersch. — Ermentrout, 
CaMiodore  (Magnus  Aurelius),'  born  about 
468  (according  to  others,  469,  470),  at  Soylla- 
oium  (Squillace)  in  Brottium,  of  an  old  Roman 
family ;  nlled  several  distinguished  civil  office^ 
under  the  East-Ootbio  Tbeodorio  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  in  his  old  age  he  withdrew  from  publio 
life  to  a  cloister  he  founded  in  bis  native  country 
{tnonasierium  Vivariense),  and  devoted  himself 
to  meditation  and  tbe  seieuoes.    Died  in  563. 


'  In  some  HSS.,  Cuiiodorius ;  oUo,  but  net  as  aa 
honorarj  title,  tbe  aomame.  Senator. 
*  Magister  officii,  prtsfectua  pratorlo.      His  father, 

ICauiodor,  under  Odoaeer,  Comtt  privalaram  tt  *«- 
crarum  largilionum,  S.  Jfanto  (BeU.  VIL). 
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Bit  writings  are  partly  tbeo1o)(ieal.  partlj  phi- 
losophical,  grammatical,  and  bifitorioal.  His 
Church-histury,  an  extraot  from  Socrates,  Sozo- 
men,  and  Tbeodoret,  together  'with  Rufinns' 
translation  of  Easebius,  became  a  text-book  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  To  him  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  first  introduced  scientific 
studies  amongst  the  monks  (comp.  Keander. 
C.  II.  11..  150,  579,  OieteUr,  I.,  331,  347). "  The 
Benedictine,  St.  HariU,  wrote  his  life  in  the  form 
of  a  panegyric*  Comp.  Sckrikkk,  C.  H.  XVI., 
p.  57,  4c.,  and  p.  128,  4o.;  Manto,  Hist  of 
the  Ostrogoth  Kingdom  in  Italy,  p.  85,  Ik., 
832,  4c.;  Staudlin,  in  Archives  for  C.  H, 
1825,  p.  259,  4c.,  381,  4c.,  and  p.  413 ;  OUerU, 
Alex.  Cassiodore,  Conserrateur  des  livres  de 
I'Antiquit*  latine,  Paris,  841,  Bohr,  Hist  of 
Bom.  Lit,  II.,  p.  404,  4c. 

Haoenbach. — Ermentrovt. 
CasteUio,  Sebastian,  Cattalio,  as  he  called 
himself,  more  properly  'ChaUillon,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  parts,  was  born  in  Savoy,  1515, 
or  in  the  Daaphin6,  probably  at  Chntillonne- 
Bresse,  of  poor,  but  worthy  parents,'  and  studied 
at  Lyons.  More  of  a  philologist  than  a  theolo- 
gian, a  more  accomplished  than  profound  scholar, 
and_  so,  more  inclined  to  view  the  Bible  as  a 
critic  than  as  a  dogmatist  it  was  soon  evident 
that  be  could  not  oo-operate  in  Geneva  with 
Calvin.  The  typical-alleeorical  exegesis  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  De  took  to  be  a  love- 
poem,*  be  was  not  able  to  appreciate,  whilst  he 
refused  subscription  to  the  Art.  in  the  Genevan 
Catechism,  on  the  descent  into  hell,*  and  to 
Calvin's  theory  of  the  election  of  grace.  He 
also  (quarreled  with  C.  for  his  proposed  emenda- 
tions in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  French 
and  Latin.  Though  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
ministry  in  Geneva,  on  account  of  his  theological 
opinions,  yet,  as  his  moral  character  was  nnim- 

fieachable,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Basel 
1544),  where  he  wos  supported  by  the  book- 
seller O^orin,  and  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,* 
Calvin,^  in  the  name  of  the  Genevan  clergy, 
gave  him  a  certificate  of  recommendation  as  a 
school-teacher.*     In  1553   he   was  nominated 

'  Besides  these :  Variorum  (epulolnrum)  libri  XII. 
(a  collection  of  lavs  by  Ostro-Ooth  Kings) ;  Ohronieon 
hrert  :  eoniutare  from  the  creation  of  world  to  519 ;  De 
rebut  gtslie  Oolhorum,  libri  XII;  Commentnr.  in 
Ptalmot  I  Iiutitutionum  ad  divinae  leetiooet  liber,  a 
method  for  the  monks,  for  reading  of  Script.);  De 
teptem  diteiptinie;  De  ortkograpkia ;  De  ralione 
anima.  0pp.  ed.,  Oaretii.,  Rothomsei,  1879,  Venet. 
1729,  II. ;  Complexionee  fit  Epitlolae,  Aria  Apottolorum 
tt  ApoealjiptiB,  ed.  Miiffci,  FlorenU  1721. 

*  La  vie  de  Oaeeiodore,  ekaneelier  et  premier  minietre 
d*  Tkeodme  le  grand  el  de  plneiemr*  roie  iltalie, 
munile  ahhl  de  Vivlere,  Pari;  169<. 

*  In  his  father's  hooM  obtained  the  proverb :  Ox 
pendre  on  rendre  on  lee  peinee  d'en/ere  allendre. 

'  Onrmen  obtecenum  el  laecimim,  qua  Silomo  impudicoe 
euoe  am/tree  detcripteril,  according  to  Colrin  j  a  "  carnal 
love-song,"  according  to  Hottinger, 

'  As  is  veil  knoim,  this  is  made  to  mean  the  terrors 
of  hell  endared  in  Oethsemene.     Oat,  Oen.  in  Augatti, 

'  As  he  was  in  the  habit  of  fishing  np  the  wood  that 
swam  out  of  the  Birs  into  the  Rhine  and  selling  it.  his 
enemies  charged  him  with  stealing;  against  which 
aeeasaticn  he  defended  himself  in  writing. 

'To  be  found  in  the  Aikena  rauritm,  Bas.  1T78,  p.S5S, 
laiEniyVLifaofOalvin.  »«■       ' 


Ord.  Prof,  of  Greek  in  Basel,  and,  when  ih« 
melancholy  fate  of  Servetos  came  to  his  ears, 
he,  no  doubt  composed  some  of  the  aoonymoM 
letters  that  were  issued  against  Calvin.*  Cast 
having  published  (1551)  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Latin,  with  a  dedication  to  King 
Edward  of  Engbuid,*  the  Ciceronian  eloqaence 
of  which  threw  into  the  backjtronnd  the  ori* 
ginality  and  simplicity  of  the  Birine  word,  ht 
came  into  conflict  with  Beta,  who  charged  apoa 
him  Pelagian  errors  and  a  certain  looseness  of 
moral  perception.  In  truth,  C.  indulged  in  ex- 
pressions touching  the  relation  of  the  word  of 
Script  to  the  light  of  the  Spirit  and  exotsrii 
and  esoteric  Christianity,  which  remind  om 
of  the  Anabaptists  Seb.  Franck  and  Tbam*, 
and  seem  to  imply  a  concealed  lUtionalism  (or 
ideal  Mysticism).  Disagreeing  with  his  mI> 
leagae  Borrbans,'*  and  complained"  of  \n 
Geneva  and  Zarich,  the  Council  of  Basel  ad- 
vised him  to  quit  the  stody  of  theology  ssd 
keep  to  his  particular  branch  of  study.  Hs 
died  Dec  23d,  1563.  Three  Polish  stodsnii 
erected  a  monument  in  his  memory,  in  the  cidlw- 
dral.  Besides  the  writings  above-mentioned,  h* 
edited  several  of  the  ancient  dasaioa  (Honer, 
Xenophon,  Herodotus),  German  Theology,  1557. 
and_  Thomas  k  Kempis,  1563,  and  celebrated  Ihs 

5 raises  of  the  prophet  Jonas  in  a  Latin,  «md  of 
ohn  the  Baptist  in  a  Greek  poem  (Bas.,  1S45). 
In  the  Athen.  rttur.,  is  a  catalogue  of  bis  writin)^ 
Comp.  ^enry.  Life  of  Calvin,  IL,  p.  383  ;  2V** 
sel,  Anti-triDitarians,  I.,  p.  208,  4c ;  Sekweuer, 
Prot  Central-Doot.  I..  Pt  1854,  p.  311. 

Haobnbach. — Ermentrait. 
CaSTUBtry. — In  general,  it  means  the  weigh- 
ing nnd  determining  a  course  of  action,  in 
special  cases  (casus),  in  relation  to  the  monl 
law.  Since  the  latter  is  one  and  embraces  th* 
whole  lifo  (James  2 :  10),  and  actions  are  mud* 
fold,  and  wrought  under  special  cireumstanesi 
(casus  in  terminis),  casuistry,  in  this  sense, 
miist  be  employed  daily  by  every  one.  Bat 
the  etymology  of  the  word  and  its  usage  o<mfia« 
it  to  a  peculiar  theological  discipline,  wbieh 
grew  up  partly  of  itself  and  partly  in.conoeodim 
with  toe  science  of  ethics.  The  germ  of  it, 
though  it  afterwards  so  sadly  degenerated,  lay 
in  the  N.  T.  in  a  certain  measure  (Matth. 
22  :  17  8. ;  Luke  14  :  3  s.;  1  Cor.  7  :  8,  10). 
As  the  system  of  penance  and  confession  (see 
Art)  became  more  and  more  developed  io  tii« 
old  Church,  the  greater  occasion  was  given  for 
the  determination  of  the  moral  worth  uf  parti- 
cular actions.  Here,  among  the  Latins,  2ir- 
tuUian  and  Auguttiat  are  prominent ;  tbwr 
ethical  monographs  are  rich  in  decisions  of  tfaii 
kind.      The  Middle  Ages  furnished  a   Urgi 


■  To  him  is  attribated  the  writiog,  with  the  tide 
Martin  Bellios :  Ifarelid  au  eini  pertequendi  milionm 
eentenlia  ;  to  which  Beia  replied  in  his  de  Hareliat  • 
magietratu  gladin  pnnien  die. 

•  Dlbtia  Vet.  et  AT.  Teel.  ex  vereione  Seb.  CnelaliemI 
e.  eJHtdem  annotalionibue,  Bae.  ap.  Oporjit,  1551,  foL 
In  15(12  his  defeueio  enarum  traMelationum  Bibliertai 
et  mnxime  M.  T.    The  Freneh  tiani.  at  Bas.  1555. 

"  Wrote  against  him :  4  Dialogi  de  pradrttinalit**, 
eleetlone,  libera  arbilrio  et  fidei,  Aresaorfii  (BasileatS 
1578. 

"  He  admitted  that  he  had  translated  the  DialogaM 
of  Oohia  (ise  Art),  for  the  sake  of  maUag  a  living 
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UMNntof  matecMl,  ia  Om  penam»bocht,  wfakh 
tlwD  made  their  appeaninoe.  TheM  books  oon- 
tatiNd  all  aiiM  Mtnallyeomniitted,  or  which 
irert  odI;^  poatible,  •triotly  olMsifted,  with  the 
eocleaiMticM  panishmeDts  awarded  to  them. 
By  their  aid  the  priest  heard  confessions  and 
prtaeribed  penances,  and  the  way  was  thus 

Ered  for  a  more  oomprehensire  casuistry.' 
>re  important  still  was  the  help  afforded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  canon  law,  which  treated 
of  morality  in  its  relation  to  external  ciroum- 
ttaoees,  and  offered  a  maltitade  of  cases  fur 
decision,  and  on  the  other  by  the  mttkods,  which 
the  schooloMn,  Ate-  Lombard,  AUixmder  HaUs, 
tad  especially  ThowM*  AqtUnat,  applied  in  their 
tteatoMnt  of  ethics.  The  formal  aonteness  and 
the  nbtie  distinotiens  of  the  latter,  found  in  the 
leeond  part  of  hia  Sumnui,  the  Secunda  Secunda, 
most,  OB  aecoant  of  the  ftwt  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  this  difeotion.  After  auricular  confession 
b««ame  a  law  of  the  Church  (1215),  the  penance- 
books  of  a  former  age  were  no  longer  sufficient, 
and  hence  arose  works  which  entered  more 
fttUy  into  details,  and  professed  to  embrace 
everything  needed  by  the  confessor  for  the  de- 
tenuMtion  of  all  possible  cases  of  conscience. 
To  this  discipline  belongs,  in  its  more  limited 
Kote,  the  naoM  of  coMCMfr^ — the  science  which 
treats  of  eases  of  oonseience,  and  the  mode  of 
deciding  npon  them  ;  if,  indeed,  that  deserves 
tbt  name  of  a  science,  which  was  too  often  a 
mere  conglomeration  of  instances  losing  them- 
selves in  endless  particulars,  without  any 
tboroagh  mastery  of  principles,  and  hence 
witboot  the  possibility  of  any  satisfactory  re- 
ralt.  Thus,  on  the  one  side  a  door  was  opened 
for  capricious  dealing,  and  on  the  other  the 
just  fVeedom  of  action  in  the  individual  was 
Hailed,  the  living  spirit  deadened,  and  peace 
of  mind  and  the  certainty  of  conviction  crippled. 
And  toeh  reproaches  are  richly  deserved,  even 
though  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
abaadance  of  material  collected,  its  systematic 
elaboration,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  camisU. 
The  Utter,  styled  also  catitt*,  ntoralutt,  and  in 
a  narrower  sense,  tvmmi»U,  formed,  during  the 
Kiddle  _  Ages,  and  long  after  in  the  Catholic 
•nitenitiw,  especially  those  under  the  control 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  peculiar  clasii  of  teachers,  and 
voro  u  such  the  opposite  of  the  eanonisU. 

The  first  work  on  casuistry,  in  its  proper 
•ease,  is  that  of  Jtaimund  de  Pennaforti,  in  the 
thifteenth  century.  It  bears  the  title,  Summa  de 
^fnixu  pceHUeniiiUibiu,  and  is  contained  in  four 
books,  alphabetically  arraneed.  (Ed.  lion.  Vino. 
Lsget,  Lyons,  I7I9,  fol.)  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteeoth  centuries  follow  a  large  number  of 
similar  works,  mostly  called  Summce,  and  fre- 
quently named  after  the  birth-place  of  the 
Mlbor.  The  best  known  among  them  are  the 
AtUmta,  trom  Asti  in  Piedmont,  in  eight  books 
(«d.  NUnberg,  1482,  and  in  the  copious  ool- 
Ijetion  ofJnUmuu  Auguttituu)  ;  the  Pitana  or 
«;mi«0«  of  BartM.  a  8.  Concordia  (ed.  Paris, 
WTO);  the  JjtgeUea  of  the  Genoese  Angeliu, 


,  ''•■P-  Amtaniut  AugmitinM,  eanonnm  pnnitentla- 
«■  esUMtio,  Tatrse.  IMS,  and  tba  inTwtlgatioat 
uiiioc  frwa  U  b/  Wm-rmAMtu  and  BiUtirand. 


also  alphabetical  (Nttmb.,  1492),  which  Luther 
bnmt  with  the  Pope's  bull;  the  Pacijica  of 
PaoiBcus  of  Novara  (ed.  Venice,  1574) ;  the 
Rotdla,  and  others.  Luther's  opponent,  Syl- 
vester Prierias,  also  published  a  Summa  eatuum 
cotueientics. 

The  more  the  number  of  the  casuists  grew, 
the_  greater  became  the  conflict  between  their 
decisions,  the  uncertainty  of  their  views,  and 
the  subtlety  of  their  distinctions.  For  support, 
appeal  was  made  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher, 
and  not  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  evil  in- 
creased. A  moral  scepticism  sprang  up,  which 
found  its  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilities. At  length  morality  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  external  acts,  and  we  are  reminded 
of  the  Pharisaism  of  the  Jews,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Misohnah  of  the  Talmud. 

The  Reformation  laid  an  axe  to  the  root  of 
this  mischief.  Luther  spoke  out  boldly,  that 
the  Christian  needed  no  code  of  morals,  since 
the  spirit  of  faith  prompted  him  to  do  all  that 
which  Ood  wished  and  brotherly  love  demanded. 
He  and  Melanchtbon  even  pushed  ethics  for  a 
long  time  into  the  background.  And  though 
Zwingli  represented  in  a  hieher  degree  the 
ethico-religious  side  of  the  Reformation,  hia 
efforts  were  directed  to  bring  the  lives  of  men 
into  conformity  with  the  Word  of  Ood,  aside 
from  all  mere  human  rules  and  rej^lations. 
Still,  there  were  many  difficult,  practical  ques- 
tions, which  had  then  to  be  settled.  We  need 
only  refer  to  thnse  touching  marriage,  usury, 
and  tithes,  obedience  to  rulers,  the  right  of 
opposing  them,  and  the  like.  These  were  va» 
riously  determined  by  the  evangelical  partv; 
hence  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  the  Re- 
formers are  fnll  of  striking  reflections,  counsels, 
and  decisions ;  several  circumstances  and  cases 
of  this  sort  are  treated  of  by  Melanchthun  and 
his  school,  partly  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Loci,  and  its  explanations,  and  partly  elsewhere. 
Calvin,  in  his  Institutes,  and  the  earliest  Re> 
formed  ethical  writers,  frequently  touch  upon 
things  of  this  kind,  but  a  caiuistry,  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  not  to  be  ibund  on  the  Protestant  side 
during  the  Reformation-period  and  for  a  long 
time  after. 

The  first  who  produced  such  a  work,  not,  how^ 
ever,  of  the  scholastic  tvpe,  was  William  Perkins 
(bom  1558,  1 1602,  a  prof,  in  Cambridge.)  We 
have  hia  Anatomia  sacra  humanai  cotucientua 
and  Catut  con»eientict.  These  were  originally 
Knglish,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Mager, 
Hanover,  1603,  and  bv  Drakus,  in  P.  opera 
omnia  iheot.,  Geneva,  1624,  and  into  German 
by  Sprttngli.  Basel,  1640;  also,  Leipsic,  1690. 
Perkins'  scholar,  Wm.  Amesius,  the  Scot  (see 
Art),  followed  him  in  his  5  books  de  conscientia 
et  tgvs  jure  eel  casibus,  Amsterdam,  1630.  Be- 
fore him  the  German  theologian,  Joh.  Heinr. 
Alsted  (see  Art.)  had  put  forth  his  Theoloffia 
Caeuum,  Hanover,  1621.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  exception  of  several  English  theologians 
(see  Walch,  SibU  theol.  II.,  1132),  <»suistry,  as 
a  discipline,  found  few  advocates  in  the  Re- 
formed Church.  More  attention  was  given  to 
pure  ethics  and  pastoral  theology.  Comp.  Map 
resiuB,  Sjfsi.  th.  I.  1,  II. 

So  fared  it  also  ia  the  Latbenut  Chorob.   Th« 
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first  work  on  the  cubject  is  that  of  the  Witten- 
berg tbenlogian,  Fr.  Bolduin,  Traell  ie  ea*. 
eontc,  1628,  from  the  eTangelioiii  Btand-point. 
in  opposition  to  the  corrupt  casuistry  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology.  For  other  writers,  consult 
"Walch,  Bibl.  th.,  II.,  1128.  In  these  works 
there  is  much  that  is  objectionable.  They  treat 
of  wicked  spirits,  sorcerers,  and  witches,  de- 
moniacs, and  ghosts,  in  detail,  and  many  purely 
theological  scruples  are  dealt  with  as  special 
cases  of  conscience,  so  that  the  boundaries 
between  scientific  speculation  and  practical 
morals  almpst  vanishes.  At  length  the  clear- 
sighted Buddeus  (see  Art.)  came  out  against 
special  casuistry  in  his  Moral  Theology  (1711, 
p.  491,  seq.),  and  inasmuch  as  his  views  were 
adapted  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  in- 
fluence, in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  modern  evangelical  theology  in  Qermaay, 
bave  nearly  destroyed  its  force  as  a  rule  of 
discipline.  f 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  other- 
wise. From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  has 
prevailed  more  and  more.  Among  the  Jesuits 
it  struck  deeper  root,  and  derived  fresh  nutri- 
ment As  the  known  aim  of  the  order  is  to 
strengthen  the  declining  power  of  the  hierarchy. 
It  finds  no  better  means  than  to  convert  the 
entire  doctrine  of  morals  into  casuistry.  By 
this  they  are  able  to  oonfound  right  and  wrong ; 
to  render  all  human  actions  doubtful ;  to  compel 
Bien  to  resort  to  them  for  an  authoritative  de- 
cision ;  to  use  them  for  whatever  purposes  they 
may  see  fit  Among  their  prominent  authors 
in  this  sphere  we  willname  only,  the  Spaniards, 
Mariana,  Mendoio,  Suarez,  Sanchez  {d«  mafri- 
monio),  Molina,  and  Escobar:  the  Italians,  Fil- 
liucci  and  Fronoolini ;  the  Frenchmen,  Bauny, 
Perrin,  and  Lamy;  the  Hollanders,  Less  and 
Lobkowitz ;  the  Oermans,  Busenbaum  (see  Art.) 
and  Lnymann, — teachers,  who  in  most  modem 
text-books,  e.  g.,  those  of  Monllet  and  Rousselot 
are  given  as  authorities,  and  the  study  of  which 
is  strictly  enjoined  in  the  Jesuit  collets. 

Against  the  destructive  tendencies  of  the 
JTesuitio  casuistry,  vid  the  lazness  of  their 
morals.  Ant  Amauld  (see  Art.)  contended  suc- 
cessfully as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Paschal  followed  him,  in  his 
celebrated  Provincial  Letters.  A  fierce  conflict 
ensued.  Though  they  tried  in  every  way  to 
defend  their  easnistics,  the  Jesuits  were  worsted. 
Even  scholars  like  Mabillon  and  Du  Pin  took 
part  against  them.  Henry  a  St.  Ignatio,  in 
various  works  ( Thecl.  ts.  vet.  ae  nov.  eirea  imiveri, 
moruM  doetrinam,  etc.,  1707  {  Etkiea  amoru, 
1T09),  bronght  forward  a  purer  moral  system 
The  Sorbonne  even  condemned  probabilism  in  its 
Corpus  doctrmas  (ed.  Pfeff,  Tub.  1718).  Still,  a 
manifest  leanin^j  to  easuistio  methods  runs 
through  the  entire  Roman  Catholic  theol(^, 
and  is  found  also  at  the  present  da^. 

Consult  G.  Tb.  Meier,  Inirod.  tn  vnteermm 
tlieol.  mor.  etc.  stttdium,  Ilelmst  1671 ;  Joh.  Fr. 
Mayer,  Bibi.  seripior.  theal.  mor.  et  eonseieatiar. 
in  his  ed.  of  Stranch.,  tkeol  mor.,  1705 ;  Bud- 
deus, Uagoge,  p.  700,  sqq ;  StUadlin,  Otsc\iehU 
A.  Sitienl.  jes.,  Gott  1799  and  1802  ;  De  Wette, 
CkritO.  SU/enL,  ThI.  II.  Berl.  1821 ;  U.  Men, 


d.  Sysf.  d.  ChriO.  ailUia.»aAd«»am»itllm 
des  ProtestanUmus  u.  OatMmsmm.'Wt.  1841. 
E.  SCHWABI.— Ibrto-. 
Casu  reMrr*ti,  reserved  cases,  an  those 
transgressions  and  sins,  which  no  cominen  con- 
fessor (see  Art),  but  only  a  higher  elergymao, 
or  one  aathoriicd  for  the  purpose,  can  absolvs. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  justifies  this  pnM- 
tioe  by  saying,  that  Christ  oommitted  the  ri^t 
of  absolution  in  a  special  manner  to  the  Ap«s- 
ties  alone,  and  their  snooessors,  the  biibopt 
(John  20 :  21-23),  and  bcnce,  that  it  remtim 
with  the  latter  to  reserve  for  further  ooasidcrt- 
tion  as  many  cases  as  the  welfare  of  the  ehareh 
may  seem  to  demand.    The  Council  of  Treat 
has  sanctioned  this  view,  sess.  XIV.,  cap.  7,  it 
pceniientia,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  anstbemi, 
eon.  11,  I.  c. :  "  Si  quis  dixerit,  tpiseopoi  Ml 
kaberijus  reservandi  siH  casus,  ntsi  fim  etUr- 
nam  politiam,  aique  ideo  easuttm  reservalkiim 
non  prokibere,  quo  mmiis  sacerdos  a  rtsirtsiii 
vert  absolvat :  anathema  tit."    But  the  reserfed 
cases  are  chiefiy  "cokms  aHquie  ertmtmrai  fra- 
viores,"  —  "airveiora  qutedam  et  gratior*  en 
mina"  (Trident  I.  e.);  deadly  sins,  notvniiilt 
crimes  aotuallv  oommitted,  the  exiiteace  _«f 
which  is  eertam.    The  authority  for  Teserring 
such  sins  for  the  whole  Romish  Chareh  IIm  h 
the  Pope,  for  their  diooesea  in  the  bishops,  ud 
the  possessors  of  tijurisdietio  quasi  et>isttf<^ 
especially  the  generals  and  provineiiu  tnpsriot 
of  the  regulars.    The  particular  esses  were  de- 
termined by  degrees,  through  the  appeals  of  tlM 
pastors  to  their  bishops,  and  of  those  sfttia  t« 
the  Pope,  for  decisions  in  difficult  cireamttSBee^ 
which  thus  became  precedents  (see  ThonsMiSi 
vetus  ac  nova  eedesite  disciplina,  P.  /.,  lib.  H, 
cap.  XIII.  and  JJV.).    The  Popes  have  pM- 
rally  reserved  such  deadly  sins  as  reqoire  a- 
communication,  which  the  Apostolie  See  sVm 
has  power  to  remove ;  and  yet  there  are  othen 
also,  as  when  promotions  nave  been  obtsiiHi 
fltofe  et  simoniaee,  aeoording  to  the  bull  of  Sii- 
tus  V. ;  Sanctum  et  saMtrt,  of  Jan.  S.  ISSf^w 
when  false  accusations  have  been  made  sfusit 
a  priest  touching  solUcitatw  ad  iurpi»,  icMid- 
ing  to    the    boll,    Saeramenivm,  of  B«ssdi<^ 
XIV.,  and-tbe  like.    But  the  reserved  esMs  d 
the  Pope  are  chiefly  ibnnd  in  the  bolt:  Aimm 
Domini  (see  Art).    For  those  of  the  bisbiV^ 
consult  Benedict  XIV.,  de  synedo  diottiaM.  «>• 
v.,  cap.  IV.,  {  77/.,  although  there  was  a  difc- 
enoe  in  particular  bishoprics    (for  Germm 
comp.  Hartsbeim,  OoiteUia  Oenumite,  nm-Mn 
fol.  162).    For  those  of  the  heads  of  ms«i*- 
ries,  consult  Benedict  XIV.,  de  synodo  I  V-t  (• 
r.,  i  V.  sq.,  and  Ferraris,  hibliotk.  em.  ».*• 
Prcdatus,  rtg.  No.  53,  tq.    Yet,  In  eases  of  «^ 
gent  necessity,  as  when  death  is  approaobls^ 
any  ordained  priest,  even  if  not  approved,  M 
abeolve  the  penitent  guilty  of  these  reserved 
sins.     See  Council  of  Trent,  tus.  IIV.,  *• 
cap.  7, 

The  Romish  practice  of  reserved  cases  «»» 
have  no  ground  in  the  Evangtlie«i  ^^^"'t' 
since  there  is  no  difference  of  rank  amengst  w» 
clergy,  and  absolution  is  not  regarded  as  ss  srt 
of  jurisdiction.  Against  this  the  anatben»of 
Trent  is  hurled,  and  the  opposition  has  been  m 
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twtor,  IsMMse  among  her  o^ni  Mnoitlsta  fhere 
MTe  not  been  wantini;  tboee  vho  assert  that  a 
eomiDon  priest  hns  power  to  grant  absolatton 
•ren  !n  cant  rttervah  (Satttck,  fizndatnenta 
Jmrit  toet.  Can.  P.  F.,  ;  677-78), 

H.  F.  J Acomati.— Porter. 
CctMOabl. — Caiaevmhas  are  first  mentioned 
by  Gregory  I.  {ep.  lib.  III.,  ep.  30),  and  there 
mer  exelosively  <o  the  vnults  nnder  St.  Sebai- 
Han  in  Rome.  The  word  is  also  ased  to  desig- 
nate an  larger  tvbterranean  burial-plaeee ;  and 
is  formed  by  a  combination  of  xafa^fipun'  and 
deeumbere,  or  meeumbere.  Prior  to  a.  600, 
arenarite  and  eryptee  were  used  to  express  the 
Mea  (see  Orypft).  Arenaria  were  excavations 
from  which  sand,  tnff,  or  pounolana  have  been 
dog,  and  in  which,  when  ezhansted,  the  lowest 
olasses  and  calprita  were  cast.  These  holes 
wereflrstdngin  theTieinityoftheEsquilinegate. 
Numerons  proprietors  may  have  had  sneh%zoa- 
TStioBS  made  near  Rome.  Ptipl  is  said  to  have 
been  interred  in  one  belonging  to  Loeina,  and 
many  early  martyrs  may  have  been  buried  in 
Aen  to  conoral  them  mm  the  heathen.  To 
iMve  a  dormitary  near  the  body  of  a  martyr, 
•nd  in  fellowship  with  saints  asleep  in  Jesns, 
was  ardently  desired  by  early  Christians,  and 
Boon  degenerated  into  a  superstitions  belief  that 
Hbom  bodies  possessed  miraenlous  virtues.  As 
ttoM  ezeavations  conM  easily  be  extended,  the 
ground  becoming  hard  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
the  early  Christian  congregations  found  them 
tiieir  safest  retreats  —  xoifair^pior,  especially 
•said  perseeations.  On  martyrs'  festivals,  the 
whole  congregation  assembled  in  such  suitably 
prepared  sabtemnean  chambers ;  and  Caliztns 
[a.  222-235),  enlarged  and  beautified  one,  errme- 
ierium  Oaltxti,  under  St.  Sebastian,  which  first 
weerved  the  name' catacomb,  as  stated  above. 
Sixtns  (II.)  was  put  to  death  in  a  catacomb  by 
Valerian's  command.  Masiminns  Daea  (a.  311), 
fsrbid  the  Christians  of  Antioch  to  visit  subter- 
ranean barisl-plaees.  Inscriptions  in  the  old- 
eat  eata«omb«  extend  back  into  the  2d  cent.,  so 
tiiat  they  mast  have  been  used  long  before  Con- 
■tantinsrs  time.  But  only  tince  Constantine  did 
their  use  as  places  of  worship  become  prevalent, 
and  that  as  reverence  for  martyrs  increased. 
Wbikt  die  exsavations  were  at  first  made  irre- 
gularly, they  were  now  made  according  to  a 
oertain  plan.  And  when  thev  became  too  small 
for  the  crowds  that  thronged  to  them  on  festi- 
vals, large  churches  were  built  over  them,  from 
vbieh  there  was  access  to  the  vaults  below  by 
« leans  of  stairs.  Bot  whilst  the  churches  were 
Aifd  for  ordinary  worship,  the  eneharist  was 
eelelmted  below.  During  perseeations,  some 
Bemch  bishops  resided  in  these  catacombs,  and 
•Oeiated  there.  Tbas  Liberias  (t366),  daring 
his  strife  with  the  Arian,  Constantins,  dwelt  in 
th*  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes ;  Boniface  I.  (f  422), 
)B  that  of  St.  Feiieitas,  nnder  the  Via  Salaria  ; 
John  III.  (t  573),  in  that  of  St.  Tiburtius  and 
Yaisrianns,  and,  besides  refitting  some,  appro- 
priated money  for  lighting  them.  That  they  were 
aot  nsaaily  lighted  before,  appears  {W>m  Jsaons's 
daacriptioa  of  tbsir  darkness  during  worship 
(ia  biioomas.  oaEs6k.40:S,  6.  See  also  Pan- 
BtNTtvs,  ArisfepA.  Eymn.  XI.,  Piurio  Hippo- 
Igti). — Tbia  us*  ot  eataoeaba  eoittinaed  antil 


the  8(h  eeni  In  Rome,  nntil  abont  450,  tb« 
bishops  were  interred  only  in  subterranean 
tombs.  Leo  the  Great  (462),  was  the  first  who 
was  buried  In  the  vestibale  of  the  sacristy  of 
St.  Peters.  The  laity,  however,  adhered  to  the 
older  practice.  In  the  Roman  catacombs  in- 
scriptions are  found  dating  as  late  as  550-400 ; 
in  tnose  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  late  as  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries.  When  it  became  usual,  for 
greater  convenience  of  access,  to  place  the  re- 
mains of  martyrs  in  city  charohes,  the  seal  for 
catacombs  abated ;  even  the  attempts  of  some 
bishops  to  revive  interest  in  them  failed,  and 
they  gradually  ceased  to  be  used.  The  pillars 
previously  built  to  make  them  secure  gave  wa^^, 
and  many  passages  caved  in.  It  was  not  until 
the  period  of  the  anti-reformation,  when  the 
churches  recovered  from  Protestants  were  to  be 
supplied  vrith  new  refics,  that  the  catacomba 
were  again  looked  after.  St.  Borromeo  even  re- 
commended worshipping  in  them,  and  spent 
whole  nights  in  them  in  prayer.  St.  Philip 
Neri  for  two  years  spent  every  night  in  those 
under  St.  Sebastian.  Relics  and  water  from 
them  vrere  supposed  to  possess  miraenloas  vu^ 
tucs.  Under  Sixtus  V;,  most  attention  waa 
given  to  them.  Bosio,  a  knight  of  Malta,  de- 
voted his  wealth  and  time  to  their  seientiflo  in- 
vestigation. Vessels  of  glass  and  clay,  lamfM, 
carved  stones,  marble  coffins,  were  found  in 
abundance  and  mostly  thrown  away.  What 
was  left  was  collected  during  the  last  oentoir, 
and  placed  ns  "a  Christian  maseam"  in  the 
Vatican.  Impressions  and  descriptions,  imper- 
ftHitly  done,  of  what  Botio  found,  appeared  after 
his  death  in  his  Italian  Roma  iubterranea 
(1632),  put  into  Latin  and  enlarged  by  Aringhit 
1651.  A  pocket  ed.  of  this  appeared  in  Am- 
heim,  1671,  but  the  illustrations  were  poor.  In 
1737-53,  Card.  Bottari  published  SeuUure  » 
pitfure  eaere  ettraUe  dei  efmeteri  di  Boma,  8 
vols.  fol.  IVAaiNcouRT,  in  his  great  work 
gave,  at  least,  some  original  sketches  of  cata- 
comb sculptures.  Bcllermann's  excellent  work 
(Hamburg,  1839),  furnishes  good  illustrations 
of  the  catacombs  of  Naples.  Marchi's  work 
appeared  in  Turin,  I84I.  Bat  all  there  are  ex- 
celled hj  L.  Pirrit's  Catacombes  de  Rome. — 
For  their  greater  security,  Sixtus  V.  and  hia 
Buooessors  had  them  walled  up,  and  closed 
against  risitors,  excepting  in  a  few  safe  places. 
The  smoke  of  visitors'  torches,  however,  is  spoil- 
ing the  colored  relies  of  the  Neapolitan  rook- 
catacombs.  In  other  places,  and  even  recently, 
old  Christian  catacombs  have  been  discovered 
in  all  parts  of  Italy. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  tiluation,  arrange' 
ntent  and  famishing  of  the  catacombs.  They 
consist  of  a  namber  of  irregular  stalls,  some- 
times, as  in  Naples,  one  above  the  other,  some- 
times crossing  each  ether.  Where  the  ground 
is  soft,  dry,  and  crumbling,  they  are  small  and 
low,  soareely  of  a  man's  height,  or  wide  enough 
for  two  persons.  In  the  centre  of  several  con- 
vergent passages,  or  at  the  end  of  a  passage, 
there  are  chapels,  with  an  arch.  If  the  chapel 
is  round  it  is  funnel-shaped  above,  and  often 
terminates  in  an  aperture,  which  admits  both 
air  and  light.  If  the  chapel  is  sanare  it  haa  a 
oylindrioarareb,  or  simply  a  omoinmn  oae^  ent 
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oat  of  the  extended  comer  eand  pillsn.  Sonte- 
timea  the  ehapela  bare  the  form  of  a  Dave.  In 
■DBie  ie  found  the  old  altar  under  which  the 
taartyr  was  buried,  and  behind  the  altar  the  old 
bishop's  chair,  roughly  hewn  out  of  the  tuff. 
The  main  pauages  have  ait^holes  at  interrals 
of  aereral  hundred  pacea,  through  which,  some 
MMDty  rays  doubtfully  relieTe  the  darkness. 
With  this  exception  they  must  be  lighted  by 
larape,  some  being  suspended  from  the  arches, 
others  placed  in  niches.  The  grares  are  but 
■eldom  placed  in  the  floor  of  the  passages,  and 
then  covered  with  a  marble  or  tile  slab.  Oene- 
nlly,  the  corpse*  ue  placed  in  horisontal 
niches,  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  cat  in  the 
walls  on  both  sides  of  the  passage,  in  a  row,  or 
one  above  the  other,  like  snelves,  sometimes  as 
many  as  five  or  aix,  and  in  that  of  Calixtus  even 
mgfat  and  ten.  They  are  rarely  deep  enough 
&r  nor*  than  one  body ;  although  there  are  Met 
huomi,  and  tri$omi,  fur  families  or  intimate 
friends,  who  desire  to  be  inseparable  even  in 
death.  Sometime*  these  niche*  contain  several 
depositories  behind  each  other,  divided  simply 
by  thin  walls.  In  the  great  catacomb  of  Syra- 
cuse, there  ar«  as  many  as  twenty  such  in  some 
niches.      Besides  these,  we  occasionally  find 

X»re  family  vaults,  with  tombstones,  saroo> 
gi,  or  niche*.  In  these  niches  the  embalmed 
corpse,  having  the  arm*  folded  crosswise  on  the 
breast,  was  ag  placed  that  if  possible  the  face 
might  look  eastward.  Often  ornament*,  or 
what  the  deceased  may  have  prized  in  life,  rings 
with  precious  stones,  on  which  a  symbolic  dove, 
•hip,  anchor,  or  anagram  of  Christ,  was  carved, 
were  deposited  with  the  corpse.  With  the 
bodies  of  children  were  placed  various  toys. 
Metal  tools  of  all  kinds  have  been  foand,  but 
more  rarely  coin*.  Large  medallions  with  spe- 
cial descriptions,  ftc.,  have  been  found;  also 
lamp*  of  clay,  <erra  cotia,  rarely  of  metal  or 
(lass,  mostly  with  the  figure  of  the  good  shep- 
herd, a  dove,  fish,  ship,  or  of  the  candlestick 
with  seven  branches.  The  monogram  of  Christ 
was  every  where  met  with  in  small  niches  be- 
nds or  above  the  oorpaes,  or  sospended  near 
them.  The  niches  were  dosed  with  a  slab  of 
marble,  burnt  claj,  or  several  large  seals,  and 
made  ait^tight  with  mortar.  On  opening,  the 
corpse  is  often  fonnd  well  preeervea,  and  falls 
to  dost  onl;f  when  moved.  Many  are  covered 
with  glistering  white  stalactites,  as  with  a  ra- 
diance of  glory.  The  dry  toff,  growing  hard  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  aeems  to  have  absorbed  all 
the  corruption,  ao  that  no  foul  air  Is  emitted 
even  from  freshly  opened  niches. — On  the  outer 
nde  of  tho*e  elaba,  were  fonnd  inscriptions,  in 
wkoials,  either  e«t  into  the  stone  in  red  or  black, 
or  drawn  npon  a  thiek  coat  of  lime  covering  the 
atone.  These  give  simply  the  name  of  the  de- 
oeased  and  his  nearest  Mirviving  friends  with 
a  single  word  or  emblem  of  religioae  iniporL 
Often  the  age,  to  the  day  and  honr,  is  accurately 
Kiven.  Sometimes  a  few  words  of  praise  ocear. 
Such  significant  j^rases  as :  In  Ftiet  or  I^^po- 
*Uu*,  D^pMUio,  Dt  Seeub>.  Or  simply:  Tar- 
dus sleep*.  Rest  well.  Has  fallen  into  the 
sleep  of  peace.  It  is  well  with  him.  Live  in 
Ood.  Ood  quicken  thy  spirit  Grieve  not,  my 
«iuld,d«atb*baU  net  reigB  for  ever.   Letnomaa 


distnrb  hb  grave. — Sometimes  the  statioB  ni 
buwnees  are  stated,  with  figures  of  bis  tools,  &e. 
On  many  it  is  stated  that  the  deceased  had  boegbt 
the  grave  of  this  or  that  Foitor.  Sometiwe* 
the  heathen  abbreriations,  D.  M.,  or  D.  M.  S. 
{Dii*  Manibtu  Saentm),  are  fonnd,  and  the  ym 
given  according  to  Roman  Consulates.  Botfer 
die»  Jovit,  Venerit,  ko.,  we  find  the  fens  I.,  II., 
substituted.  Constantine's  monogram  of  Christ 
is  universally  met  vrith.  Often  older  slabs '^ 
taken  from  heathen  graves  were  used  by  /^ 
Christians ;  then  the  heathen  inscriptions  wen 
turned  invrards,  and  new  ones  placed  ob  the 
outer  side.  Besides  these  inscriptions  is  eftea 
found  a  cross,  a  dove  with  an  olive  branch,  a  wiei 
cup,  or  a  pi^m  braneh,  which  reliqne  henten 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  sncn  graves  contaiscd 
martyrs.  Outside  of  the  graves,  fastened  neit 
the  cover,  were  fonnd  nnmerons  urns,  fltiki^ 
cups  and  shells,  with  or  without  figures  and  ia. 
scriptions ;  they  were  thou^t  vessels  for  tctn, 
or  martyrs'  blood,  but  were  doubtless  associated 
with  the  euoharist  so  often  celebrated  at  wa- 
tyrs*  graves,  to  whom  some  of  the  nine  vsl 
given.  These  vessels  occur  more  frequently*! 
the  graves  of  women ;  but  they  are  found  eren 
at  those  of  children. 

The  Romans,  after  the  Antonians,  having  k- 
turned  from  the  practice  of  baming  the  deu  to 
that  of  burial,  and  need  costly  »arcopkagi,  ope- 
lent  Christians,  after  Constantino,  imitated  tkt 
practice,  by  introducing  marUe  eojKm.  Hon 
than  a  hundred  of  these  are  stiil  piesenej. 
Two  of  the  oldest  are  the  porphyir  conns  of  tk« 
Empresses  Helena  and  Constantia ;  the  foiMr 
has  lion*  carved  on  the  lid,  and  a  battle  of 
horsemen  on  the  lower  part ;  the  latter  is  orni^ 
mented  with  genii  gathering  and  presung  oet 
grapes,  with  peafowls  and  sheep  among  theo^ 
rudely  done.  The  most  beantiful  marble  eof  ni 
were 'fonnd  onder  the  Tatican.  The  sareopbsii 
of  Junins  Vassns  (f  359),  and  Probes  Aaidst 
(some  years  later),  are  celebrated.  Conceit 
ing  the  artisUo  value,  &c.,  of  Christian  ssito- 
phagi  sculpture,  see  Scbnaasi,  Gesch.  d.  bil- 
denden  KUnste  im  Mittelalter,  I.,  75.  Th* 
import  of  their  inscriptions,  tit,,  invest  th«a 
with  ecd.-archieological  valno.  Moady  we  flad 
on  them  delineations  of  the  Call ;  of  Abrshsa 
offering  Isaac ;  Moses  smiting  the  rock ;  Moses  oa 
Sintu  ;  Ellas'  translation ;  Job  on  the  ashbcap; 
Jonah;  the  three  men  in  the  furnace;  Dsaitl 
among  lions ;  the  wise  men ;  Christ  among  hit 
disciples,  sometime*  sitting,  sometimes  standiog 
on  a  hill,  from  which  two  or  four  streams  flow; 
the  miracle* ;  the  triumphant  entry  into  Jemta- 
lem ;  the  scourging;  Peter  and  the  cock;  FSlste— 
but  never  the  cmoiAxion  or  resurrection  I — 
Tbeee  scniptnrea,  whieh,  though  rough,  w*n 
well  carried  out,  served  as  patterns  for  the 
drawings  in  durable  water  colors  found  on  the 
walls  and  arches  of  the  catacombs.  Bnt  fS>w  of 
these  con  now  be  traced,  but  enough  to  show  that 
important  beginnings  of  Christian  art  were  then 
made.  Beaides  the  emblems,  Ac.,  above  nane^ 
we  here  find  the  hart,  olive  tree,  vine,  nun,  bad^ 
censer,  kc.,  Ac  Sometime*  the  symbds  an 
taken  from  heathen    mythology,  as  (hpbeiii 

Sihrisf  s  power  over  nature),  Tbeaens  with  the 
inotnonw  (David  and  Ooliatii).    On  some  an 
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ttietans  of  Christ* «  bast,  of  Mary  with  Ellf  a- 
Mtb,  of  Apostles,  mtrtjn  and  saints,  and 
flnaiiy  of  the  deceased  in  a  praring  posture, 
and  of  bishops  in  their  robes.  —  These  pictnres 
in  part  betray  their  heathen  origin  by  their  de- 
sign, &c,  and  their  resemblance  to  relics  found 
in  Herculaneam,  Pompeii,  and  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Masoni  near  Rome.  They  are  gotten  op  in 
Boraan  style,  single  pictures  being  oombinea  by 
arabesques  into  a  connected  whole.  Generally 
there  is  a  circle  in  the  dome,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  round  or  angular  fijgure  (mostly  the 
good  Shepherd),  and  around  this  several  smaller 
figures  or  scenes,  in  semicircles.  The  intervals 
are  filled  with  geometrical  lines,  or  arabesques. 
The  ceiling  of  a  chapel  in  the  vault  of  Caliz- 
tes  has  an  octagonal  centre  piece,  with  Orpheus 
playing  the  lyre  amid  beasts,  birds  and  trees. 
Aronna  this  are  four  scenes,  depicting  Moses 
amiting  the  rock,  David  with  a  sling,  Daniel 
Kinong  lions,  and  Christ  raising  Laiarus.  Be- 
tween these  are  four  other  small  rural  scenes. 
In  some  of  the  semicircular  niches  of  this  vault, 
there  are  some  beautiful  paintings;  one  espe- 
•ially,  in  which  a  number  of  birds  are  picking 
St  a  vine,  whilst  eleven  naked  little  boys,  in  the 
moat  animated  postures,  are  gathering  the 
grapes.  Underneath  sits  Christ  (the  true  vine), 
^th  a  roll  of  Scriptures  in  his  hand,  as  though 
preaching  in  Nazareth.  —  Thus  did  ancient 
Christians  seek  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  their  se- 
palchres,  and  by  significant  and  cheerful  de- 
lineations, to  direct  the  sorrowing  to  look  in  hope 
to  a  future  reunion.  —  (See  Schkaase,  /.  c.  ,- 
KiXKKL,  do.  do. ;  Rcxona,  itaL  Forschungen ; 
KcoLEK,  Handb.  d.  Malerei ;  Bkllirxank,  {.  e.,- 
If iJNTBB,  d.  Sinnbilder,  to.,  d.  alten  Chr. ; 
BSsTBL,  in  Platner's  and  Bunsen's  Beschr. 
Soma  I..  315,  fto.;  Cardinal  Wisjexan's  Fabiola). 
IIciNRicH  Msaz.* 

Catafaico  (from  the  Italian  balco,  scaffold], 
{s  a  temporary  cenotaph  {tumba,  caxtrum  doloris), 
covered  with  the  usual  decorations,  used  to  re- 
present the  set  aside  corpse  and  coffin.  They 
eaine  into  use  after  the  custom  was  dropped  of 
placing  the  corpse  in  the  church,  where  the 
Bomish  ritual  directs  some  services  to  be  bad 
before  buriaL  The  catafaico  was  designed  to 
koep  this  old  service  in  remembrance,  and  to  aid 
its  more  solemn  observance.  The  bier  is  sur- 
rounded with  lights,  as  emblems  of  the  eternal 
light  invoked  for  the  deceased.  The  priests 
aprinkle  it  with  holy  water,  and  wave  incense 
•round  it,  to  signify  the  blood  of  Christ,  the 
water  of  life,  and  that  the  departed  spirit  may 
•aeend  a  sweet  incense  to  Heaven.  The  Libera 
is,  Dsually,  then  sung.  II.  Mbrz.* 

Catecmkation,  Cateoheties,  Catechnmeni. 
^The  language  of  the  Church,  as  we  find  proof 
enough,  has  impressed  upon  an  original,  though 
indefinite  idea,  that  ot xatrxii*,  to  instruct  then 
iutb  ato/tatof  iiidaxtu,  an  idea,  which  never  once 
in  the  N.  T.,  bears  its  exclusively  religious 
Christian  significance,  see  Acts  21:21-24  — a 
very  peculiar  meaning,  inasmuch  as  by  cate- 
ehizotion  it  intends  a  specifically  ohurchly 
«hDrcb-offic!aI  activity,  by  means  of  which  new 
Bsembers  are  added  to  the  Church,  and  it  per- 
petuates itself  This  addition  is  made  litur- 
gieally  by  baptism.    But  as  this  has  no  magi- 


cal efiieet,  it  is  administered  to  none  who  do  not 
apply  for  it.  Compulsory  baptism,  as  practised 
under  Charlemagne,  upon  whole  masses,  cannot 
be  cited  to  the  contrary;  and  the  baptism  of 
children,  upon  the  ground  of  the  organic  unity 
of  the  family,  takes  for  granted  the  willingness 
of  the  subject,  to  be  sabsequently  expressed  in 
their  actual  confirmation.  This  willingness 
must  accordingly  be  avowed.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect,  analogous  to 
the  distinction  between  iidet  impUcita  et  expl^ 
eita.  In  the  first  place,  it  consists  generally  in 
the  inclination  to  become  a  Christian.  There  is 
an  inward  yearning  present,  which  may  ba 
psychologically  produced,  just  as  well  by  par> 
ticular  motives,  such  as  witnessing  the  stead- 
fastness of  a  martyr,  as  by  general  impressions 
of  Christian  truth,  of  the  Christian  life,  tha 
church  and  divine  worship.  This  willingness, 
however,  may  be  very  slight.  The  proselyta 
may  have  no  intimation,  at  least  no  knowledge 
of  the  obligation  he  assumes  in  becoming  a 
Christian :  and  if  his  zeal  is  sufficiently  earnest 
and  sincere,  before  that  complete  transformation 
of  his  whole  thinking  and  life,  which  conversion 
and  the  sacrament  of  baptism  demand  of  him, 
and  so  also  prior  to  the  regeneration  of  bia 
whole  inward  man,  not  to  frighten  him  back,  he 
should  still  be  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
transaction  itself,  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
and  his  personal  relation  to  it,  before  he  could 
become  a  member  of  the  Church,  or  Christ's 
body,  and  as  such  be  acknowledged.  This  re- 
quires an  intermediate  stage,  beginning  with  tb* 
expression  of  that  desire,  and  ending  with  the 
profession ;  and  this  is  cateehisation.  If  in  this 
there  is  some  analogy  to  those  mysteries  of  the 
Old  World,  which  were  intentionally  not  omitted 
in  the  catechetical  works  of  the  Church  Fathers 

isee  tlie  mystagogical  catechism  of  CyriU  of 
eras.),  the  course  itself  is  so  grounded  in  the 
central  idea  of  Christianity  and  the  Church,  that 
instead  of  acknowledging  Christian  eateobisai- 
tion  to  be  merely  an  imitation  of  those  myste- 
ries, we  must  rather  see  in  these  the  intimation 
of  a  process,  which  first  found  its  truth  and  real- 
ity in  the  Christian  institution.  At  the  same 
time,  wo  are  prepared  to  admit  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  form  of  the  last,  especially  the  strict 
separation  of  the  several  classes,  would  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  first,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
acts  of  Christian  cultus  were  regarded  as  pro- 
perly mysterious.  This  intermediate  stage  is 
of  service  to  the  proselyte  as  well  as  to  the 
Church.  It  is  just  as  important  that  he  should 
know  all  about  Christianity  and  the  Church,  as 
that  the  Church  should  be  fully  ac<}uainted  with 
him.  This  would  lead,  not  to  suspicious  mutoai 
self-observance,  but,  in  connection  with  a  oei>>. 
tain  measure  of  precaution,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  diteiplina  areani,  to  a  mutual  self-disclo- 
sure, that,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  would 
assume  a  pedagogical  character.  She  woald 
train  the  applicant  for  baptism,  and  be  is  will- 
ing to  be  trained.  If  now  the  profession  is  te 
be  regarded  as  the  conclusion  of  oatechization, 
it  accordingly  defines  tha  catechetical  activi^ 
itself.  To  this  end  the  means  most  be  directed, 
and  the  contents  of  the  profession  condition  the 
contents  of  the  preparatory  training.    The  pro- 
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fession  which  belongs  to  the  baptismal  act,  so 
^r  as  proselytes  are  concerned,  lollovring,  how- 
ever, their  baptism  in  infancy,  and  that  can  only 
be  connected  with  it  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pledge  given  by  the  godfathers,  has  no  other 
contents  than  Christian  truth  as  matter  of  faith, 
sobjcctively  received,  and  that  according  to  its 
two  essential  aspects:  1)  the  profession  coo- 
tains  the  faith  of  salvation,  upon  which,  as  upon 
an  immovable,  because  historical  foundation, 
the  Christian  consciousness  securely  rests;  it 
must  also  express  the  fact  of  revelation  and  its 
dogmatic  significance ;  and  2)  in  like  manner 
exhibit  the  state  of  the  heart,  its  faith  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  which  here  for  the  most  part  mani- 
fests itself  as  it  really  is,  as  an  act  of  the  will ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  will  in  this  waj  binds  and 
yields  itself  for  all  time  to  the  obedience  of  the 
truth,  the  profession  becomes  a  solemn  vow,  the 
negative  side  of  which  is  the  annunciation  con- 
ditioned by  the  Christian  consciousness  of  sin. 
This  profession,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
early  Church,  required  no  particular  form.  But 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  diversity  of  views  oon- 
eeroing  the  facts  of  redemption,  and  a  multi- 
tude of -heresies  crept  in,  and  the  Church  itself, 
at  a  later  period,  was  divided  into  different 
branches,  there  was  no  longer  this  simplicity  of 

Iirofession ;  that  is,  the  simple  expression,  I  be- 
ieve  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  not  enough  ;  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  stricter  definitions,  and  the 
TOW  itself,  in  addition  to  its  general  imports,  must 
also  define  the  particular  Church  with  which  a 
connexion  is  sought.  Accordingly,  the  profession 
which  terminates  catechization  should  corres- 
pond with  the  symbol  established  by  the  Church. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  first  should  be 
expressed  in  plain,  sincere,  intelligible  terms, 
excluding  all  that  is  more  theological  than  im- 
mediately religions.  The  germ  of  it  is,  and  must 
ever  remain,  the  Apostles'  Creed.  What  then 
is  the  course  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  candidate 
from  that  point  of,  as  yet  indefinite,  willingness, 
to  a  full  distinct  profession. 
'  If  we  answer,  the  means  to  this  end  is  cate- 
cfhization,  this  would  seem  to  be  insufficient. 
For  the  word  has,  so  far  at  least,  continued  so 
true  to  its  original  meaning,  that  it  primarily 
expresses  the  idea  of  instruction.  This  train- 
ing of  the  Church,  in  order  to  a  profession,  evi- 
dently however,  mast  have  a  practical  as  well 
as  a  didactic  tendency.  The  reception  of  theo- 
retical principles  of  doctrine  would  have  re- 
mained something  merel;^  external,  if  at  the 
same  time  a  new  life  basis  had  not  been  con- 
■truoted.  A  practical  value  must  be  given  to 
Ohristian  instruction  by  Christian  education, 
partly  by  dissuading  from  the  practice  of  sin,  and 
partly  by  inculcating  the  habit  of  Christian 
obedience.  Thus,  in  the  primitive  Church,  the 
catechumen  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  from 
all  the^mn  of  the  devil,  if  he  was  married,  to 
keep  himself  from  conjugal  intercourse,  and  to 
sabjeot  himself  to  a  strict  ascetic,  liiis  cor- 
responds precisely  with  the  later  conception  of 
the  novitiate,  only  that  they  were  not  subject  to 
eeclnaion,  and  the  training  which  they  received, 
intended  to  be  a  probation  of  their  zeal  and  sin- 
cerity, was  accomplished  by  means  of  private 
iaterooarse  in  the  name  of  the  Church.    This 


pedagogical  aspect  of  the  ease,  which  st  llrft, 
that  is,  before  there  were  any  disputes  abool 
doctrine,  was  by  far  the  ^most  predominant, 
afterwards  fell  more  and  more  into  the  back 
ground,  as  compared  with  instruction ;  not  be- 
cause this  Inst  alone,  with  the  inereaae-  of  doe- 
trinal  definitions,  was  always  required  (it  wm 
not  80  during  the  middle  ages,  or  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  when  instruction  was  limited 
to  the  simplest  principles  of  doctrine],  but  be- 
cause Christian  training  naturally  belongi  it 
the  household,  and  should  only  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Church  —  as  is  the  case  in  onr  d»T 
with  proselytes  at  missionary  stations,  and  vita 
orphan  children  in  our  houses  of  refuge ;  eitt- 
blishments  founded  de  facto  by  volantary  ana- 
oiations,  but  which  dsjure  should  be  Charoh  is- 
stituUons, — when  the  family,  which  indeed iinot 
without  the  Church,  but  within  it,  as  its  mea- 
ber  and  organ,  either  will  not  or  cannot  fbltl  it 
If  this  may  be  premised,  in  that  case,  there  il 
nothing  len  to  the  Church,  as  an  official  eda» 
tional  activity,  but  the  Christian  training  tp«- 
cially  connected  with  divine  worship,  i.  e.,  tht 
assembling  and  assigning  to  each  one  his  proper 
part  in  the  service,  the  closing  pastoral  prepsn- 
tion  of  the  oatechnmens  by  confirmation  ud 
communion,  and  finally  the  general  saperii- 
tendenoe  of  Christian  education  in  the  conp*- 
gation,  and  in  its  existing  institutions  for  tint 
purpose.  If  we  are  no  longer  to  call  this  ette- 
chizing,  especially  since  we  have  accastonisd 
ourselves  to  connect  with  this  word  the  idea  of 
a  catechization,  t.  e.,  of  a  particular  tecbnicaUj 
regulated  act  of  instruction,  then  is  that  p«dt- 
gogical  activity  of  the  Qharch  nothing  nxm 
than  a  part  of  her  oatechetioal  work.  Tht 
other,  in  practice,  as  we  said,  more  importMl 
part,  is  instruction.  We  might  indeed  ppoperij 
inquire  in  this  connection,  whether  instmction, 
as  well  as  training,  does  not  belong^  to  tht 
Christian  household.  Luther  himself  intendid 
his  small  catechism  for  the  family,  "  to  show 
how  the  ten  commandments  should  be  taught  to 
domestics,"  and  as  it  appears  to  be  a  fact,  he 
designed  to  present  this  as  the  proper  nomsl 
raodu*,  even  against  the  pedantic  Soeratic  me- 
thod; the  advancement  to  vitiuotity  for  A» 
most  part  stands  in  inverse  relation  to  the  attain- 
ment of  profound  Christian  knowledge.  Bat 
the  case  is,  in  fact,  very  difficult.  In  the  tnl 
place,  formally  considered,  to  teach  is  not  eveij 
man's  business.  If  we  would  not  be  oontert 
with  the  mechanical  expression  of  estabiisliM 
principles,  there  must  be  a  method,^  howeret 
simple  and  natural  it  may  be,  which  is  alvsji 
first  to  be  learned ;  and  it  is  also  required  that 
we  should  have  a  certain  regularit^r  anda  strict 
order,  such  as  can  only  be  maintained  in  fenii" 
lies  under  the  most  favorable  oircamstancci. 
The  danger  is  therefore  greater  here  than  in  'M 
sphere  of  training,  that  doctrinal  definitioM 
will  be  misapprehended,  essentials  will  be  otm- 
looked,  and  foreign  matter  be  introduced.  The 
father  and  mother,  without  any  deficiency  of 
Scripture  knowledge  in  a  general  way,  may  not 
be  aole  to  answer  properly  the  qnestions  of  »» 
awakened  child.  In  short,  for  the  verjr  ressoa 
that  instruction  has  reference  to  knowing  an* 
anderstandinib  iti  onity  and  purity  can  omj  M 
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|n»TMtied  in  tb«  hands  of  the  official  organ* 
of  the  church. 

Afl  to  what  immedintely  concemR  the  cate- 
chetical method,  in  the  full  sense  of  catechizft- 
tioD,  aa  dereloped  above,  and  of  coarse  the  peda- 
Koipcal,  it  represents  itself  in  the  ancient  Cbnrch 
10  the  strict  distinction  of  the  several  stages ;  a 
distinction  which  is  seen,  however,  not  in  differ- 
ent ascetic  rnles  of  life,  but  in  the  more  or  less 
limited  or  unlimited  participation  in  the  wor- 
(hip  of  the  congregation,  for  this  reason  eape- 
dalt;  liturgical  (see  Ilofling's  tract  on  "the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism").  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  the  case  in  the  Church  to  this  day.  As 
to  any  thing  more,  the  method  falls  in  simply 
with  the  coarse  of  Christian  training  generally. 
—In  the  other  sphere,  that  of  instruction,  more 
ot  systematic  skill  was  exhibited.  If  we  now 
Inquire  concoming  the  matter  and  form  of  cate- 
chetical instruction,  the  only  churchly  answer 
is,  that  both  are  contained  in  the  caieehism  itself. 
ha  to  this  point,  however,  we  limit  ourselves  to 
the  following  remarks.  That  cateohizntion 
dionld  be  ruled  by  the  catechism,  can  only  be 
objected  to  by  those,  who,  either  on  the  ground 
of  religious  independency  and  radicalism  gene- 
nlly,  wish  to  have  nO  confbssion ;  or  those,  who, 
resting  on  aa  exclasively  biblical  principle,  re- 
fiui  everything  churchly  as  a  constraint,  and 
•oppose  that  whatever  the  oongregation,  accord- 
ing to  its  subjective  apprehension  of  the  Scrip- 
tores,  takes  to  be  true,  should  be  its  confession. 
I(  however,  we  receive  this  meaning  of  the  ca- 
techism as  our  confession,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  to  regulate  our  distinction  as  to  its  form 
and  contents.  This  did  not  take  pla6e  in  the 
primitive  church ;  for  the  symbol  was  only 
plaeed  in  the  bands  of  the  candidate  for  baptism 
a  short  time  before  the  performance  of  the  rite ; 
hot  it  was  followed  by  a  more  thorough  coarse 
of  instruction,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  catechisms 
prepared  by  Cyrill  expressly  for  these  ^u*t?o- 
^m,  which  although  they  could  be  profitably 
used  by  others,  still  had  for  their  chief  object 
the  explanation  of  the  symbols.  That  this  was 
not  done  in  the  early  stages,  was  owing  to  the 
iuciplina  arcani;  that  which  was  regarded  as 
the  principal  parts  of  the  catechism  being  kept 
secret — not  indeed  the  proper  doctrinal  contents, 
hot  the  particular  formula.  Even  the  decalogue, 
which  was  not  reckoned  amonst  these  myste- 
rious parts,  was  not  prominately  taught  as  in 
the  later  catechisms.  The  decalogue  appears, 
in  one  aspect,  as  a  part  of  the  historical  instruc- 
tion connected  with  salvation,  as  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  Conitit.  Apoit.,  and  in  another,  it  may 
veil  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  discipline,  as 
AuKuitine  speaks  of  it  as  aJUigellari prceceptta, 
indicating  as  it  does,  its  application  to  the  pro- 
mioent  evil  propensities  and  practices  of  the 
catechumens.  The  earlier  instruction,  in- 
tended for  the  rudeg,  the  audienUt,  and  the 
gttuiJlecteiUtx,  was  indeed  regulated  by  the 
Apostolic  Constitution,  VIT.,  39-41,  to  some 
•stent ;  but  that  in  the  whole  Church,  there  was 
no  authorised  norm,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Augustine's  tract,  de  eatechizandis  rvdibut 
vss  prepared  as  a  guide  for  this  purpose,  at  the 
IsVMMt  of  a  Carthageninn  deacon,  which,  in  the 
pOBunence  given  to  its  historical  material,  cor- 


responds indeed  with  the  Contt.  Apart.,  bnt  that 
already  in  this  part  proceeds  more  pragmati- 
cally, and  also,  besides  this,  has  no  other  sort  of 
norm  at  its  fcround,  than  the  judgment  of  ths 
author  himself,  resting  upon  a  moderate  expO' 
rience.  But  if,  after  this,  they  tauEbt  the 
furtJo^i'M,  the  catechism  before  the  traditiotiim' 
bolt,  during  the  longest  period  of  the  catechu- 
menate,  and  upon  a  different  plan,  including 
especially  historical  instruction  and  the  reach 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  (this  last,  in  addition  to 
what  was  heard  in  the  missa  caiechumenorum, 
principally  as  private  lectures) :  this  is  essen- 
tially the  arrangement,  which  the  catechetical 
methodic  is  beginning  in  our  day  to  acknow- 
ledge as  normal.  From  the  confession,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  catechism,  we  proceed  to  theory. 
This  must  be  made  so  intelligible,  must  be  so 
assimilated  to  the  catechumen,  that  he  can  ex- 
press it  as  his  own  confession,  and  live  and  die 
in  keeping  it.  In  order  to  this,  the  short  time 
allowed  by  the  primitive  Church  in  consequence 
of  the  ducip.  arc,  is  not  sufficient.  We  must 
have  the  longer  period  assigned  by  the  Church, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  confirmed,  and  going 
farther  back,  for  the  Church  instructi<wi  of  the 
youth ;  and  we  may  indeed  for  the  purpose  of 
memorising  the  text  of  the  catechism,  espe- 
cially when  enlarged  by  brief  explanations,  as 
was  done  so  snrpassingfy  well  by  Luther,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  preparatory  help  of  the  school. 
Instruction  from  the  catechism  is,  however,  and 
must  continue,  the  principal  function  of  cate- 
chization.  In  the  Kvang.  Church,  all  besides, 
instruction  in  Bible  history,  and  explanation  of 
the  Scriptures,  grew  out  of  this-  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  altogether  expedient,  that  the  proper 
catechetical  instruction  should  be  preceded  by 
a  course,  the  principal  branches  of  which  should 
be  biblical  and  historical  instruction,  so  that 
both  might  proceed  with,  and  alongside  of  it  in 
mutual  living  connexion. 

In  saying  that  the  form  of  catechetical  in- 
strocdon  should  be  ruled  by  the  catechism,  we 
mean  to  be  so  understood.  Tho  catechism  is 
essentially  a  confession,  and  it  is  in  periisct  cor- 
respondence with  this,  that,  since  as  a  concreto 
whole  it  is  the  book  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Church,  it  should  be  drawn  up  in  questions  and 
answers.  It  was  from  the  catechism,  too,  from 
the  simple  recitation  of  it,  which,  at  Uie  time  of 
the  Reformation,  was  accompanied  by  a  sermon 
more  ftilly  explaining  it,  that  oateobization  in 
the  evang.  sense,  as  a  doctrinal  conversation, 
first  developed  itself.  As  such  it  seems  that 
we  now  can  no  longer  speak  of  it  under  the  idea 
of  profession,  for  this  certainly  presupposes 
already  a  definite  knowledge  and  faith,  both  of 
which  are  first  to  be  produced  by  tho  catechetical 
dialogue.  If  this  really  was  the  case,  that 
mode  of  teaching  would  have  to  be  apprehended 
far  more  from  the  Socratio  point  ot  view.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  would  come  back  to 
an  apprehension  of  Christianity,  that  would  be 
altogether  unchristian,  as  if  Christian  truth  was 
already  at  hand  in  each  individual,  as  ripe  frnit 
at  bis  birth,  for  the  delivery  of  which  nothing 
more  was  required  than  the  midwife-service  of 
interrogating  skill.  It  is  true  the  historical  in 
Christiuiityu  not  to  be  drawn  out  Socratioallj, 
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tat  then  the  kutorioal  it  not  propcrlr  m  olg«et 
of  faith,  but  aa  illastntion  and  nliabls  voaoher 
for  the  trutiM  of  natural  religion.  The  state  of 
the  caw  it  timply  this.  We  hare  from  the  first, 
M  the  neoeitafy  premised  of  the  eaieehumenati, 
taken  for  granted  the  -willingness  of  the  oate- 
ebumen  to  become  a  Christian ;  a  Trillingnesa 
which  has  its  objeotire  ground  in  the  mission 
Mrmon  for  baptised  children,  in  their  organic 
connection  with  the  Christian  family.  Some 
eTangelioal  annunciation,  and  a  sobjectire  ac- 
quaintance with  Christian  truth,  must  certainly 
precede  this  willingness,  or  it  eonld  not  possibly 
exist  (ignoti  nulla  eupido).  But  this  neqaaint- 
ance  may  b«  so  general,  and  the  olgect  of  this 
willingness  to  indefinite,  that  ererything  that 
the  catechumen  learns  may  be  new  to  him,  and 
cannot  be  espretsed  by  him  in  the  way  of  a  con- 
ftsaion  until  ne  really  comprehends  it.  And  for 
this  reason,  as  alrmtdy  remarked,  the  proper 
catechetical  instruction  should  be  preceded  by 
»  historical  and  Bible  course,  conducting  this 
willingness,  at  a  sort  ofiides  implieita,  to  its 
proper  object,  the  expliciuy  avowed  contents  of 
laitb,  until  it  is  expressed  in  the  catechism  as  a 
formal  confession.  But  the  high  significance 
which  attaches  to  this  willingness,  which  is 
already  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  grace,  leads 
precisely  to  this,  that  what  the  oatecnnmen  him- 
self says,  not  just  in  tome  liturgical  act,  but 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  hit  instructions 
is  to  De  regarded  as  confession ;  and  that  he 
himself  speaks,  and  does  not  simply  listen,  is 
based  upon  this,  that  he  'is  to  learn  to  confess ; 
and  all  the  olgections  that  can  be  raised  against 
the  dialogistic  form  t>f  tea'jhing,  and  in  faror  of 
limply  Maring,  only  apply  partly  to  the  falte 
premises  of  the  Sooratic  method,  and  partly  to 
a  misapprehension  of  the  other  plan,  and  not  to 
the  plan  itself.  Besides  this  ttie  catechism  is 
the  norm  for  the  catechetical  mode  of  teaching  in 
this,  that  it  espreses  all  it*  teachings  in  brief, 
compact,  popular  formula,  to  which  we  can 
always  refer.  All  speaking,  let  it  be  erer  so 
thorough  or  affecting,  fMls  of  its  object  with 
people  generally,  if  it  does  not  express  itself  in 
definite,  regular,  easily-retuned  propositions 
and  tkemee.  It  is  only  in  such  fixed  forms  that 
the  antcienU&cally  trained  know  how  to  appro- 
priate the  truth.  In  addition  to  this,  everything 
else  that  belongs  to  w^  iiS<utti*6f  (1  Tim.  3  :  2), 
every  talent,  every  experience  and  virtue,  which 
can  recommend  a  teacher  and  trainer,  and 
which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  ideal  of  one 
to  whom  the  Church  looks  for  its  increase,  should 
oertainly  be  possessed.  Inthitway,cateobiiation 
would  not  only  be  influenced  by  the  personal 
and  particular  endowments  of  the  individual, 
bat  would  be  benefitted  also  by  the  progress 
made  generally  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Scientifically  to  interpret  everything  compre- 
bended  in  the  conception  of  catechitation,  nom 
its  idea  as  a  cfauron-activity  in  general,  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  particular  hours  of  in- 
ttruotioo,  and  the  proper  place  of  the  questions, 
and  the  whole  detail  of  the  Christian  act  of 
teaching,  it  the  work  of  eateekelie*.  As  its  con- 
teats,  as  remarked,  is  a  eharohly,  fundamental 
activity,  h  forms  accordingly  a  part  of  practical 
theology,  under  the  eategoij  of  the  eelf-pre- 


tervation  of  the  Church.  Its  sdentific  arrange- 
ment, with  most  writers,  has  reference  to  the 
antithesis  of  matter  and  form,  and  properly,  too^ 
as  opposed,  to  the  emptying  and  lowering  of 
catecnetics  to  a  mere  showing  of  the  way  ia 
which  we  are  to  teach  in  qnestions  and  answer* 
Cateohetics  have  not  only  to  point  out  generally 
the  material  belonging  to  catecbisation  in  a  here> 
ditary  and  proprietary  way,  but  striotiy  to  de> 
fine  it,  and  it  most  also  be  shown  how  far,  as  to 
extent  and  manner,  it  differs  from  the  matter 
scientifically  worked  up  in  dogmatics,  ethics,  and 
Bib.  theology.  Strictly  token,  catecbetics  should 
also  treat,  as  a  separate  pert,  of  the  manner  ia 
which  catechixation  should  be  conducted  with 
proselytes.  It  has,  however,  long  been  cn»> 
tomary,  and  without  injury  to  this  cause,  te 
leave  this  to  pastoral  theology.  For  here  eveiy- 
tbing  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  personal 

Jinaliflcatioiui  of  the  proselytes,  that  science  esn 
umish  nothing  more  than  the  simplest  genenl 
rules,  withont  being  able  to  apply  them,  and 
what  it  would  have  to  say  more  immediately  of 
the  relation  of  different  religions  to  Christiaoitjr, 
and  the  point  of  connection  with  the  aamc,  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  practical  theology,  which 
treats  of  the  theory  of  missions,  aYid  to  this  the 
principal  poi.its  should  be  referred. 

If  we  now  review  the  history  of  cateekuaiicm 
and"  catechetiet,  we  will  see  that  the  prineipei 
opening  in  them  was  made  by  the  discontioaanee 
of  the  primitive  catechumenati,  in  consequence 
of  infant  baptism,  the  effect  of  which  was,  that 
the  object  of  the  catechetical  activity  was 
entirely  changed,  and  the  relations  also  of  cate- 
chixation to  the  sacrament,  so  far  as  that, 
when  it  was  preceded  by  baptism,  it  had  it* 
proper  termination  in  the  Lord's  Sapper.  Bat 
as  catechixation,  in  this  last  evangelical  eeati^ 
grew  out  of  the  Reformation,  and  slowly  enough 
out  of  it,  and  so  far  as  by  confirmation  it  fink 
acquired  its  distinetiy  eborchly  aim,  and  frost 
the  time  of  Spener  spread  over  the  whole  evao- 
gelical  chorch,  that  opening  became  a  very  wide 
gulf  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  instead 
of  two  principal  periods,  we  have  three :  (1)  the 
catechumenati  of  the  ancient  Chorch ;  12)  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  which,  upon  the  whole,  the 
signature  attaches:  apud  advertarioa  nolla 
prorsus  est  xatr^xn^H  pueromm  (Apol.  Coat 
Aog.  Till.  41),  although  the  catechetical  his- 
tory of  this  period,  on  this  account,  ia  by  no 
means  without  interest ;  (3)  evangelical  eat^ 
chitation.  The  principal  historical  material  of 
these  periods  may  be  found  in  Gilbert,  huL 
catecheeeos;  Having,  das  Sacram.  der  Taafe"; 
HamcKk,  der  Christ!.  Oemeindegotteedieast  ia 
apost.  and  altkathol.  Zeitalter;  KSdur,  kateoh. 
Oeschiohte  der  paebet.  Kirohe,  1753,  der  Re£ 
Kirche,  1756.  der  Waldens.,  1768;  EkratfemdUer, 
sur  Qesch.  des  Cateohismut. 

1.  In  the  N.  T.,  the  catechitt  is  nowhere  i»«^ 
tioned  among  the  offices  and  functions  of  the 
church  (as  Eph.  4:11).  In  speaking  of  teaefaers 
and  their  qualifications,  the  catechetical  activi^ 
is  not  dittioguisbed^from  that  of  bomiletic*  an4 
missions,  and  the  dfttinction  made  between  the 
•ijXMK  and  rixnot,  and  again,  Jbetween  yaxa  and 
j3p^/ut(lCor.3:l,2;  Heb.  5:12;  6: 2),  it  pi*, 
cisely  M  that  sort  that  it  coald  apply  to  a  eongn- 
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tttSon  of  baptised  and  oonfirmed  member*,  and 
iy  no  mesna  corresponds  with  the  idea  of  the 
estecbnmenatL     The  simplicity  of  the  whole 
proeedore  in  apostolic  times  is  best  eibibited  in 
the  narratives  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian, 
tf  Cornelias,  and  the  jailor  of  Philippi,  in  which 
BOtbing  more  than  the  annaociation  of  Christian 
irath,  and  the  assent  to  it  (which  in  the  second 
ease  does  ndt  formally  appear)  are  sufficient  to 
warrant  baptism.     Although,  as  a  particular 
oEee,  it  is  not  inserted  in  the  self-constructing 
Uerarchieal  stepladder,  but  as  a  church  duty 
wu  entrusted  to  any  snitable  person  (among 
female  proselytes  fre«|aently  to  a  woman),  the 
fiiDCtioD  first  appears  in  the  Clementina,  in  the 
pefaee  to  whicn  the  catechetes  are  spoken  of  as 
Nantologians,  a  figure  afterwards  oflen  made 
ne  of.    The  Ap.  Comt.  give  more  accorate 
definitions,  and  not  only  introduce  the  oate- 
•humens  in  their  proper  relation  to  the  congre- 
gation, as  already  mentioned,  but  also  institute 
a  rMular  plan  of  instraction  for  their  use.    The 
gndation  of  audieniet,  qenuflectenUi,  and  eom- 
ptleniet  is  known ;  less  is  known  of  the  rudes, 
who  as  such  cannot  properly  be  audientet,  but 
Bost  still  be  Christians  in  the  sense  of  the  oate- 
•hamenati;   in  which  case,  the  course  which 
Aagnstin,  (Z.  c),  advises  to  be  taken  with  the 
ru£»  is  very  much  the  same,  where  it  is  not 
altogether  so,  with  that  of  the  instruction  of 
eateobumens ;  so  that  between  his  catechisation 
•od  that  pro^sed  by  Cyrill  for  the  highest 
classes,  there  is  no  great  difference.    The  dis- 
rimilarity  of   the  appointments    in  this  case 
eorresponds  with  the  equally  variable  period 
assigned  to  the  catechumenati.     The  two  and 
three  years  (the  first  required  by  the  Synod  of 
Khira,  305,  and  the  laxt  by  the  Apoft.  Contt.), 
were  graduated  according  to  the  moral  and 
iatellectaal  standing  of  the  catechumens,  and 
the  last  frequently  and  willingly,  that,  for  well 
known  reasons,  Mptism  might  be  delayed  as 
bng  as  possible.    Much  less  than  the  usual 
time  of  probation  was  required,  accordingly,  of 
Jewish  eonverts,  inasmuch  as,  in  their  accurate 
aequMntanee  with  the  0.  T.,  they  bad  a  great 
advantage,  and  with  their  minds  determined 
the  most  difficult  point  was  already  achieved 
(eemp.  Acts  26  :  27,  28).    As  commencements 
of  what  we  would  call  a  catechism,  we  might 
consider  the  received  explanations  of  the  sym- 
bols intended  for  liturgical  recitation ;  as  com- 
BMDoementa    of    catechetios,  we    might   take 
Anf^stine's  above-mentioned  tract,  so  far  as  it 
exhibits  the  whole  oatechetio  functions  for  a 
j^mly  practical  end,  npon  general  principles. 
The  Alexandrian  school  was  the  place  for  a 
higher  grade  of  catechetieal  praxis.    In  it,  not 
oiuy  eould  the   catechumens   learn,  but   the 
teachers  themselves  became  eateohetists ;  still 
the  high  seientifio  range  which  the  studies  then 
took  under  the  most  eminent  masters,  prevented 
attention  to  the  material  contents  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  a  more  special  entering  into  and 
tefieeting  npon  the  method  of  teaehing.    For 
anything  fbrtber  we  refer  to  the  Articles :  Ar- 
eiair-DiteifUmt  and  Alexand.  Cat.  School. 

2.  If  we  now  pass  over  to  the  Catholic  Middle 
Ages,  we  still  find  the  same  old  idea  of  the  oate- 
dramena^  although  it  ii  no  longer  realii ed  in 


the  ohuroh-life,  inasmnah  as  the  state  of  things 
had  been  entirely  changed  by  infant  baptism  j 
and  if,  in  the  ancient  Church,  the  voluntary 
application  of  a  number  of  proeelytes  seemed  io 
require  the  oateohnmenati,  the  existing  rood* 
of  missionating  was  resorted  to,  in  order  tfr 
make  the  transition  the  easier  for  the  heathen, 
by  baptising  them  npon  their  simple  profession, 
and  by  sobstitnting  preaching  and  church  dis- 
cipline for  oateohixation.  What  Isidore  and 
Rhabanus  Maums  have  to  say  has  reference 
merely  to  the  litnrgical  act  of  admission.  The 
baptism  of  infants  was  performed  in  the  sama 
way  in  which  the  sacrament  was  administered 
to  catechumens ;  instead  of  the  person  baptised, 
the  god-fathers  recited  (deeantare  is  the  standing 
expression)  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  ana 
they  were  only  required  to  see  that  their  chil- 
dren learned  them.  Nothing  more  was  desired 
than  to  have  the  proper  ibrm;  it  was  purely 
liturgical,  and  was  practised  with  almost  saper- 
stilions  veneration.  Charlemagne  himself  could 
demand  no  more  than  that  the  priests  should 
take  care  that  this  was  attended  to,  and  that  it 
was  performed  in  the  mother  tongue.  If  now 
those  in  favor  of  a  reformation,  such  as  th« 
Waldenses,  were  desirons  of  having  more  appro- 
priate instroction,  and  regarded  it  of  the  hignest 
importance  that  every  member  of  the  Church 
should  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  bis  faith, 
and  to  be  willing  to  die  for  it,  it  must  also  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Roman  Cbnrob  in  her  con- 
fessional makes  up  for  the  want  of  eatechisation. 
In  the  confessional  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
candidate  to  be  acquainted  with  doctrinal  for- 
mulas, but  it  mast  be  known  how  far  it  has  had 
a  practical  influence  npon  his  heart  and  life. 
Here  attention  is  paid  to  the  Decalogue,  a  part 
of  instruction  that  was  very  much  neglected  in 
earlier  catecbization.  The  catechetical  explana- 
tions are  also  very  carefully  elaborated,  not  only 
that  the  confessor  himself  may  be  directed  to  the 
proper  Questions,  but  that  the  people  may  b« 
preparea  to  answer  them. 

3.  The  history  of  oatechiiatioa  since  the  Re- 
formation, may  be  divided  into  several  very  dis- 
tinct periods.  1>  The  time  of  the  Refbrmatioa 
itself  was  remarkably  productive  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  catechetical  Church  institutions. 
For  this  purpose  a  number  of  catechisms  were 
prepared;  and  although  the  development  was 
not  free,  as  it  might  have  been,  yet  a  duty  was 
fulfilled,  and  it  was  gradually  seen  that  all  the 
catechisms,  and  much  more,  the  whole  Churoh, 
shoul^  have  a  oommon  olgeot.  To  effsot  this, 
Hessbos  already  proposed  Luther's  smaller  ca- 
techism as  the  most  appropriate.  That  Luther 
himself  knew  how  to  preeent  eatechisation  as  a 
free  development  of  eateefaetioal  truth,  and  not 
just  as  a  recitation  of  the  language  of  the  cat^ 
chism,  is  seen  in  his  German  Mass,  15i6 ;  but 
even  this  admirable  exposition  could  not  as  yet 
be  turned  to  practical  account,  for  it  never  bad 
entered  his  mind  that  this  free  development 
should  be  left  to  the  oatechetist  The  free 
treatment,  the  immediately  developed  explana- 
tion and  application  of  the  contents  of  tiie  oat»> 
chism,  are  left  for  the  sermon,  which  generally 
was  connected  with  the  catechetical  exercises, 
whether  it  was  statedly  held  on  the  Sabbath,  or 
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aniy  on  partionlar  days  in  th«  coarse  of  the 
year. — Instead,  however,  of  a  higher  cateoheti- 
aal  life  dereloping  itself  from  these  beginnings, 
these  simple  exercises  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
very  lazily  performed,  and  on  the  other,  there 
was  a  flood  of  catechisms  and  catechetical  ser- 
mons, by  the  Protestant  scholastics ;  and,  as  the 
practice  at  best  led  to  a  senseless  repetition  of 
the  orthodox  doctrines,  so  in  theory,  when  it 
was  presented  as  theologia  caiechetica,  there  was 
nothing  more  than  the  material  of  a  somewhat 
popularised  dogmatio.  2)  Concerning  the  in- 
fiaenee  of  Spener,  and  the  Halle  orphan-house, 
ander  Francke  and  FrelingKauten,  upon  cate- 
ehisation  (see  Thilo,  Spener  als  catechet.,  Berlin, 
1840,  and  articles  on  those  writers  in  this 
Sncycl.).  —  We  embrace  all  on  the  subject  of 
eateobisation  and  oatechetics,  that  originated 
in  this  school,  under  the  following  propositions: 
a)  that  the  first,  instead  of  being  decided  as 
pedantic  by  ministers  and  Choroh  officials, 
DeTer  was  estimated  according  to  its  actual 
worth ;  and  the  last,  in  the  diligent  nse  of  it, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  the  most 
of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  es- 
pecially when  we  think  of  the  prevalent  aver- 
mon  to  it,  and  of  the  disposition  to  disparage  it. 
V)  Cateehizatidn  itself,  however,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  dignil^  of  the  catechism,  was 
relieved  of  this  in  a  twofold  way,  (1)  that  it  was 
left  to  the  catechist  himself  to  nnfold  the  con- 
tents of  the  catechism,  to  confirm  them  scrip- 
tarally,  and  to  apply  tliem ;  and  (2)  the  catechist 
was  not  expected  to  content  himself  with  the 
text  Of  the  catechism,  but  to  refer  also  to  the 
language  of  the  Bible ;  something  which  Spener 
bimeelf  thought  of  a«  proper,  bat  which  was 
practised  by  his  followers.  From  that  time 
Birth,  instead  of  a  oatechismal,  we  have  a  cate- 
obetioal  literatare,  and  oatechetics  was  calti- 
vated  as  a  science,  although  at  first  mostly  in  a 

Sractical  way  (see  Hedinger,  Rambach  and 
eidel). — The  prooesa  was  psychokHpcal  in  its 
character,  the  understanding  must  be  enlight- 
ened, that  by  it  the  will  might  be  influenced, 
and  in  order  to  this  full  definitions  must  be 
given.  But,  after  all,  admitting  freely  the  whole 
of  the  indebtedness  of  catechization  to  pietism, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  among  the  most 
deserving  of  those  opposed  to  it,  was  Val. 
Loucher,  who  was  very  anxious  for  its  improve- 
ment, and  for  the  better  training  of  candidates 
for  this  part  of  the  ministerial  office.—^)  Since 
the  time  of  Mosheim,  the  psychological  concep- 
tion appears  in  a  form  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  fiust  that,  the  first  impulse  to  an  energetic 
activity  was  given  by  Spener.  It  was  no  longer 
the  attunment  of  ecclesiastical  confessions,  ir- 
respective of  personal  piety,  which  Spener  and 
his  followers  professed  to  aim  at,  and  which  in 
oonflrroation  is  still  regarded  as  the  end  of  oate- 
diization  —  but  it  was  the  abstract  idea  of  reli- 
^oas  training  by  enlightening  the  understand- 
ing, that  was  now  placed  at  its  ground.  The 
catechetical  form,  which,  owing  to  the  confes- 
sional character  of  the  catechism,  had  been 
transferred  to  catechization,  was  now  deduced 
from  an  entirely  different  source,  one  altogether 
didactic,  as  opposed  to  the  contents  of  perfectly 
indifferent  laws,  and  it  requires  nothing  more 


than  the  substitation  of  a  natural  for  a  po«iti*« 
religion,  in  order  to  transfer  the  premises  of  a 
Sncratic,  that  is,  the  original  existence  of  all 
knowledge  in  the  human  mind,  to  catechization, 
the  business  of  which  would  be  to  unfold,  not 
impart,  to  persuade,  not  to  conduct,  to  confes- 
sion. As  was  (he  case  with  this  mock  illumiov 
tion,  so  Kantianism  sought  to  settle  down  in  this 
sptiere  and  to  become  practical,  for  instance, which 
returned  to  the  cateonism  and  the  Bible,  both  of 
which,  however,  in  their  way,  were  to  be  ma^ 
as  clear  as  water.  With  Daub,  indeed,  in  his 
Manual  of  Cateoheiics,  the  formalism  of  Kant 
has  disappeared  ;  but  the  very  arrangement  of 
the  material  of  his  catechism,  the  idea  that  we 
must  first  accommodate  ourselves  to  an  uncul- 
tivated congregation,  in  order  to  their  ethical 
transformation,  shows  clearly  that  any  change 
to  a  Christian  reality  was  not  contemplatM. 
Considering  the  tenacity  with  which  rational- 
ism in  its  milder  forms  sought  to  sustain  itsel( 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  in  later  decades,  for 
instance,  from  the  iDinter-school,  a  number  of 
practical  and  theoretical  works^  should  have 
been  produced,  which,  with  their  unmeaniog 
formalism,  have  passed  away  with  a  byeone 
period. — 4)  As  the  Wurtemberg  divines  of  the 
previons  century,  in  their  sermons,  and  in  tiw 
whole  aim  of  their  thinking,  constituted  the 
most  decided  opposition  to  the  theology  of  the 
day,  and  finally  the  Storr  school,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  rationalistic  formcjt, 
held  fast  tothe  Bible  as  supernatural,  so,  we  see 
also,  in  their  catechization,  a  very  prominent  re- 
action. If  then  there  was,  on  the  one  hand,  s 
stock  of  evangelical  catechization  which  snr- 
vived,  which  haii  its  root  indeed  in  Spener,  but 
at  the  same  time  put  forth  its  branches  in  an  iof 
dependent  way,  it  was  accordingly  the  more  pos- 
sible, that  the  cbnrchly  renovation  which  con- 
nects itself  with  Scbleiermacher's  name,  also 
announced  itself  in  the  sphere  of  eatechizatiaii, 
and  brought  forth  fruit.  Upon  this  praxis  it- 
self, Sohleiermacher  had  but  little  immediate 
influence.  The  catechetical  works  of  Samisek 
and  Slier,  have  nothing  of  the  Schleiermacbsr 
type,  but  proceeded  independently  from  an  evan- 

felical  life  impulse.  But  such  works  could  not 
ave  bad  sach  a  powerful  effect,  if,  owine  to  the 
great  theologian,  the  whole  fundaroentai  (rame 
had  not  been  changed.  Rueienik  has  under- 
taken, with  great  skill  and  unflinchinK  faithful- 
ness, to  reduce  Scbleiermacher's  theology  to  a 
popular  form,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  fillii^ 
out  to  construct  it  catecbctically ;  and  in  this 
way,  if  even  the  form  should  be  acceptable  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  Schleiermacher's  immediate 
followers,  still  to  famish  by  his  practical  labors, 
a  theologically  profound,  and  carefully  pre- 
pared scientific  catechization  (Cbristliche  Lelne 
nir  Oonfirmanden,  1834).  Palmer'*  Evang. 
Katechetik,  1.  ediL,  1844;  4.  1856.  Also  the 
works  of  Xott,  Wachler,  Cnrtman,  Puchta  and 
Von  Moeller. 

That  the  Reformation  gave  an  impulse  to  e>> 
teohization  in  the  Romish  Chnrcb,  the  Roms' 
niste  themselves  acknowledge,  and  the  histoij 
of  the  catechism  shows  how  it  was  done.  J^ 
distingnished  from  the  mere  examination  and 
study  of  the  oateohiam,  and  the  qnsstious  b/ 
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fte  MtMhiat  in  a  conseontiTe  way,  we  htere  the ' 
eatecbetio  of  Hiraober,  with  a  very  profound 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  office  of  the  oa- 
techist,  in  its  connection  with  that  of  the  pastor. 
PALUsa.— i)r.  Wolf. 
Cateohiim.  —  The  nsaal  definitions  of  the 
word  catechism,  in  catechetical  wriUnes,  are 
exclusively  taken  from  the  existing  nse  of  it,  as 
ft  gnida  for  the  Christian  instmction  of  yoath, 
and  do  not  express  the  original  sense  and  desi)^ 
of  the  thing  itself.  They  leave  room  also  for 
the  imnression,  that,  as  a  gnide,  it  may  be 
changed,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  new  one,  as  is 
done  with  other  manoals  of  instmction.  Still 
deScient,  but  more  correct,  is  Spener's  defini- 
tion :  "  a  brief  extract  from  the  Scriptures,  of 
the  most  important  points  of  doctrine,  proper  to 
be  nnderstood  by  a  Christian,  and  arran;^  in 

Suestions  and  answers  for  oral  delivery."  La- 
ler's  definition  is  more  definite :  "  die  Kindei> 
lehre,  die  ein  jeglioher  Christ  fur  Noth  wissen 
•oil,'  also  dass,  wer  solohes  nicht  weiss,  nicht 
kSone  anter  die  Christen  fcezilblt  nnd  ta  dem 
Sacrament  gelassen  werden."  Nifztch  fully  ex- 
presses all  that  properly  belongs  to  the  idea  of 
a  catechism,  where  he  says  that  it  is  "  a  test  of 
pablic  doctrine  and  confession,  as  held  by  the 
Charch  communion,  a  settlement  and  oonfirmap 
tion  of  the  general  belief  of  Christians."  That 
which  belongs  properly  to  a  catechism,  is  1) 
that  it  bears  the  character,  as  to  form  and  con- 
tents, of  a  Church  confession ;  2)  that  as  snch 
it  be,  not  only  accessible  and  knfown  to  the 
people,  but  perfectly  familiar;  and  aeoordinglr. 
whenever  an  act  of  confession  takes  phtoe  in 
tbe  Church  life,  that  it  be  made  nse  of  as/the 
inndamental  authority ;  and  that,  Z)^  it  should 
eonstitate  for  this  very  reason  the  basi«  of  the 
Church  instruction  of  the  young j' for  only 
in  this  way  can  it  be  what  is  required  under  2. 
Let  u«  consider  these  three  characteristics 
of  the  idea  more  closely.  The  first  requires 
that  the  catechism  should  have  its  place 
Among  tbe  symbolical  books  of  a  Church,  or  at 
least  be  recognised  as  symbolical  authority. 
That  this  is  the  case  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
as  it  respects  the  principal  catechisms,  and  so 
far  too  as  concerns  the  Roman  catechism,  is  well 
known.  As  for  other  Rom.  Cath.  catechisms,  tbe 
approbation  of  the  Church  could  the  more  easily 
tovest  them  with  a  symbolical  character,  inas- 
much as  the  Romish  Church  has  very  little 
idea  of  a  symbolic  book  in  tbe  sense  of  the 
Xvangelical  Church  institutions.  In  the  mean 
time,  tbe  catechism  should  take  its  appropriate 

Blace  among  the  confessional  writings  of  the 
bnrch,  so  that  it  was  not  just  evety  symbolical 
book  that  should  be  made  use  of  as  a  catechism. 
In  the  first  place,  tbe  confessional  peculiarities 
•honld  be  so  clear  to  every  mind,  that  no  two 
Churches  would  have  the  same  catechism.  If 
they  oould  unite  upon  one  catechism,  they 
should  cease  to  regard  each  other  as  different 
Churches.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  just  as  little 
tbe  business  of  the  catechism  purposely  to  give 
prominence  to  the  points  of  oonfessional  difli»r- 
ence — to  give  polemical  edge  to  them  in  their 
proper  place  as  a  positive  exhibition  of  faith,  by 
toy  damnant,  or  anathema  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  any  other  Chureb;  Dnt,  in  aooordanee 


with  the  often  misused,  as  well  as  fbrgotten 
tnitb,_  that  in  all  Christian  Churches,  there  is 
still  given  to  them  a  commmi  proper^  in  essen- 
tial Christian  truth,  of  which  they  are  not  and 
cannot  be  deprived  by  their  differences,  but 
which  always  manifests  itself  in  actual  exist- 
ence, in  some  more  or  less  suitable  form  —  and 
this  common  property  in  tbe  tmth  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  catechism  shonld  rest.  It  is  ia 
keeping  with  this,  accordingly,  that  the  Brents 
catechism  commencing  with  the  question- 
"  What  is  yonr  faith  V  answers  simply :  "  I  am 
a  Christian ;"  not,  "  I  am  a  Lutheran."  Rightly 
to  bit  this  relation  between  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  Christianity,  and  that  which  belongs  to 
particular  churches,  that  is,  neither  to  permit 
tbe  last  to  appear  as  the  central  point  of  salvia 
tion,  nor  yet  the  other  to  be  so  externally  con- 
nected, that  the  Church  confessional  becomes  a 
mere  accident  to  a  common  Christianity,  that 
conld  be  dispensed  with  just  as  well  as  not, 
is  tbe  difficult  task,  for  which  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  theological  cultivation,  cburchly  tact, 
and  sincere  piety,  added  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
talent  for  popular  statements,  is  indispensable. 
For,  in  the  second  plaee,  the  catechism,  above  all 
other  symbolical  writings  intended  for  the 
people,  should  be  in  popular  style,  inasmuch  as 
with  the  BiMe  and  bymn  book,  it  ought  to  be  ia 
their  hands.  For  this  reason  alreiray,  that  it 
iras  designed  ad  paroehos,  the  eaUekitmru 
Roman,  is  much  less  a  catechism,  than  that  of 
P."  Canisias ;  and  for  the  very  same  cause,  even 
Luther's  larger  catechism,  though  popular  in 
style,  never  was  able  to  find  its  way  to  the 
people,  as  did  his  Enchiridion.  But  this  leads 
us  to  tbe  other  essential  characteristic  men- 
tioned. It  is  possible  to  preeent  Christian 
doctrine  in  a  plain  way,  and  it  may  still  be  no 
catechism.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  and 
months  of  the  peo|Me  for  a  definite  purpose,  that, 
whenever  a  oonfeMional  act  is  pertormed,  it 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  actual  confession. 
Tbe  same  service  that  was  done  by  tbe  Angus- 
tana  at  tbe  Imperial  Diet,  and  that  was  effected 
by  the  articles  of  Smalcald  at  Mantua,  shonld 
Mso  be  rendered  by  the  catechism,  eontinnally 
for  the  whole  Church,  i.  «.,  it  should  literally 
furnish  the  text,  and  serve  as  an  actual,  openly 
expressed  confession  —  not  so  much  indeed,  in 
passing  from  one  confession  to  another,  when' 
something  mere  definite  and  expressive  of  tho 
oonfessional  differences  would  be  required  — 
but  rather  in  oonfessional  acts,  and  especially 
at  confirmation.  And  vrith  this  object  in  view, 
the  language  shonld  be  so  terse  and  concise— 
something  always  forgotten  when  the  catechism 
is  refptrded  only  as  a  ^ide  for  instruction,  — 
that  it  might  be  used  in  prayer.  Such  a  text 
may  be  prepared  in  varioos  ways ;  but  it  must 
always  be  understood  that  the  Decalogue,  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  tbe  necessary  ex- 
planations of  the  sacraments,  should  constitute 
Its  essential  parts;  for  these  are  the  very  forms 
in  which  the  simple  fhcts  of  the  primitive 
Christian  Church  irere  actually  expressed.  If 
indeed  the  Deoalogne  was  not  connected  with 
them  in  the  ancient  Church  fsee  the  previous 
Article),  and,  as  a  part  of  religious  knowledge 
intended  originally  for  the  IstaeHtes,  ooold  not ' 
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nlHl  ^n|>ri«<7  be  tooDeoted  w!th  the  ditenlina 
areaiu,  which,  m  it  wm  tboncht,  coaM  only  «z- 
pi«M  what  WM  waentially  Christian,  it  nerer- 
thalMS  fonnd  in  Uie  oonfeniMial,  pnrtictilarly 
in  the  middle  sgea,  its  proper  rdation  to  the 
oonfeasion,  to  far  at  least,  that  the  sins  which 
were  to  be  eonfeseed,  were  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  ten  eommandmeots,  and  the  directions  to 
the  confessor,  for  the  purpose  of  regnUtinf  his 
qoestions  and  judgments,  were  all  in  accordance 
■  with  the  exposition  of  the  decalogue  (see  the 
excellent  work  of  Oeffken,  d.  Bilderkatechis- 
mus,  d.  IS  Jahr.  to.).  In  this  way,  indeed, 
we  at  first  have  nothinf;  more  than  the  text  of 
the  partR,  which  the  candidate  for  baptism,  or 
his  fcodfatber,  mast  recite.  Bat  here  we  meet 
with  a  want,  which  may  have  a  decided  in- 
fluence upon  the  formation  of  the  catechism  it- 
self, that  of  an  explanation  of  these  brief 
forms.  If  this  was  done  in  the  old  Oriental 
Church,  in  characteristic  rhetorical  style, 
and  if  the  ancient  Roman  Church  also  en- 
deavored to  provide  for  it,  the  8th  cent,  already 
in  like  manner  can  point  to  the  labors  of  Kero, 
of  St.  Gall,  and  to  the  powerful  impulse  riven 
to  the  movement  towards  a  more  general  im- 
pravement,  by  Charlemagne,  which  called  forth 
more  extended  explanations  of  these  parts  in  the 
German  language  (Otfried  of  Weissenburg,  840), 
knd  which  were  followed  by  works  of  a  similar 
character  until  the  time  of  Luther.  But  here 
we  meet  a  twofold  possibility.  These  explana- 
tions may  proceed  together,  as  a  substitute  for 
oral  cateohixation  upon  the  simple  text;  or 
they  may  be  a  part  of  the  catechism  itself;  in 
which  case,  diey  must  necessarily  partake  of 
the  type  indicated  above.  In  this  way,  Luther 
proceeded ;  and  thus  it  was  possible  in  the  first 
place  to  round  off  the  whole,  and  oonneot  the 
incoherent  parts,  and  then  also  to  bring  out  in 
proper  measure,  the  more  indiridunl  Church 
character.  It  was,  therefore,  good  policy  to  in- 
corporate Lather's  explanations  in  the  catechism 
of  Brentf,  as  was  done  at  Wittenberg.  But 
tiiit  was  not  enough.  That  which  at  first  was 
nothing  more  than  explanatory  addenda,  grew 
10  luxuriantly,  that  they  overshadowed  the 
original  text,  when  the  aidactie,  and  not  the 
confessional  olgect,  was  exclusively  kept  in 
view,  and  the  text  itself  was  only  mentioned  in 
particular  passages,  and  no  longer  formed  the 
principal  stock.  This  last  was  done  in  the 
Heidelb.  Catech.  which  in  this  respect  is  behind 
the  Lutheran ;  although  it  certainly  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformed  Church,  so 
far  as  it  is  more  independent  of  tradition,  is 
more  didactic,  and  for  tnis  reason  is  more  scho- 
lastically  systematic  in  its  form.  Even  Calvin's 
Genevan  C»techism  is  more  conformed  to  tra- 
dition, in  retaining  the  principal  heads,  it  fide, 
de  Uge,  d«  oratiene,  whilst  in  execution,  it  is 
made  to  bear  a  more  decidedly  theological  cha- 
racter. In  the  Hirsher  Catechism  the  divisions 
of  the  old  confessions  are  lost  sight  of;  although 
it  accords  with  the  idea  of  tntdition,  for  the 
Romish  Chnrch  to  hold  fiMt  to  those  parts,  even 
if  it  was  done  with  the  specific  Roman  addi- 
tions, contained  in  the  catechisms  of  Canisius 
and  Bellarmin  (Ave  Maria ;  five  commandments 
of  the  Cbozeh;  eoniiiia  eMugeiiea;  the  three 


tiiMlogical;  the  fonr  csrdlbal  virtues ;  the  eight 
beatitndes;  the  seven  mortal  sins;  the  four 
last  things,  ftc.).  Catechisms,  however,  which 
no  longer  contain  the  text  of  the  old  points  of 
'doctrine,  are  mere  school-books,  which  mtj  he 
produced  at  any  time;  tiie  name  of  a  catechism 
they  do  pot  deserve.  For  the  very  reason  that 
a  catechism  should  essentially  be  a  confession, 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of  questions  and  an- 
swers. It  does  not  rest  upon  didactic  ground, 
as  does  the  Socratio,  but  it  is  in  its  verynator^ 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Credo,  an  answer  to  s 
question  (1  Pet.  S :  15| ;  and  as  this  question  is 
really  asked  at  baptism  and  confirmation,  so 
ought  the  catechism  in  its  form  already  exhibit 
this  act. — Finally,  when  it  is  said,  under  point  3, 
that  the  catechism  at  the  same  time  shoald 
serve  as  the  basis  of  the  Chnrch  instruction  of 
the  young,  it  is  simply  required  by  this,  that  if 
the  confession  is  really  to  be  a  confessing, 
which  implies  knowledge  and  faith,  then,. and 
in  that  case,  it  should  not  only  be  clear  as  to  its 
whole  contents  to  the  understanding,  but  also 
to  the  conscience  of  the  penitent ;  the  instriK- 
tion  should  essentially  be  information  concern- 
ing the  confession,  an  explanation  of  the  cat» 
chism.  The  defence  of  this  proposition  against 
those,  who  want  nothing  but  the  Bible,  at  veil 
as  those,  who  on  account  of  their  superior  pr»- 
tensions  to  tystematiet,  desire  a  new  catechism, 
belongs  to  catechetics. 

To  what  has  been  thus  far  said  we  add  a  fev 
historical  remarks.     The  name  "Catechism," 
in  its  existing    usual    sense,    originated  with 
Lother.     It  is  true,  the  parts  belonging  to  it 
were  elaborated  here  and  there  by  one  and  the 
same  compiler  (the  Symbols  and  Lord's  Prajer 
by  Kero.  the  same  by  Otfried,  and  Notker  Labeo  j 
by  Wiekliffe,  the  Symbols,  Lord's  Prnver,  and 
Eleoalogue;   and  besides  these  several  others 
which  together  bore  the  general  title  "pauper 
ruiticus") ;  but  the  want  of  a  generally  received 
title,  as  well  as  the  dissimilarity  of  the  contenti 
of   such  a  collection   of  writings,  show  that, 
although    theA    are    many  parts    that  eveiy 
Christian  ought  to  know,  still,  taken  as  a  wbol«v 
it  is  nota  peneotminiature  of  Christian  doctrine. 
This  at  first  was  Luther's  thought ;  he  was  not 
content  to  have  "  a  brief  form  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments," "  a  brief  form  of  the  Creed,"  "i 
brief  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;"  these  three 
he  did  not  regard  as  accidentally  brought  to- 
gether, but  as  belonging  to  each  other.    Tha 
first  told  the  Christian  what  be  should,  and 
should  not  do;   the  second,  vhere  he  should 
seek  and  find  it,  for  of  himself  he  can  do 
nothing;   the  third,  how  be  should  seek  and 
obtain  it.    Instead  of  the  parts  which  prerionslr 
were  attached  to  the  principal  heads,  it  spjAsred 
to  him — after  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament,  in 
1525,  had  acquired  new  importance — altngetber 
necessary  to  add  two  chapters  upon  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.     It  was  not,  hoirerer, 
the  sacramental  controversy  whiiSh  led  him  to 
do  this,  but  the  pure,  objective,  tborongfily- 
grounded    consideration,    "  that   withoot   tb« 
saorammts  no  one   could   be  a  Christian,  al- 
though, unfortunately,  thus  far  no  one  bad  so 
expressed  himself."     To  all  this  together,  fas 
gave  the  name  "  Cateohiam."    Whether  hs  was 
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M  to  Uus  appeUation  b^r  •  posaage  of  Aa- 
gnstin((,  as  Oejfcken  conjeoturet,  or  simply 
made  tbe  designation  of  the  work  the  title  of 
the  book  (jost  as  Liturgy  at  first  was  the  name 
of  a  transaction,  and  then  tras  applied  to  the 
book  corresponding  to  it),  is  of  tbe  lass  import- 
ance, as  we  know  that  Luther,  in  letters  of  the 
jear  1525,  used  the  word  Cateohism  in  our 
sense.  Before  this,  caUchismtu,  beyond  all 
question,  meant  the  performance  of  those  in- 
structions by  which  toe  candidate  for  baptism 
was  prepared  for  confession.  As  this,  however, 
was  extended  to  the  immediate  exercise  of 
tecitation  and  to  the  act  of  confession  itself,  so 
that  eaiechismiu  assumed  the  meanine  of  spon- 
sorship, BO  the  word  had  reference  also  to  the 
whok  previous  preparatory  course,  even  in  its 
pedagogical  aspect;  and  when,  for  instauM, 
Angastine,  de  fide  et  op.  13,  says  of  it,  that  in 
the  catecbumenati  are  those  whose  vitia  damnor 
iilia  apertis  faetia  conviaci  redarguique  turn 
poamnt,  still,  at  least,  praceptit  et  eaUchumia 
validiasime  flagdlantur,  and  thus  reformed,  he 
only  can  hare  reference  to  one  class  of  the 
instructions  belonging  to  the  training  of  oate- 
ebumens,  and  not  improbably  to  the  examina- 
tion necessary  to  admission  to  tbe  grade  itself. 
If  tbe  catechism  of  the  Waldensians,  which 
tbey  profess  to  have  had  in  1100,  was  actually 
BO  old,  and  bore  that  name,  Luther  would.cer- 
tainl;f  have  derived  it  thence;  but,  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  name  in  this  sense  was  not 
feund  in  the  reformatory  churches  of  the  Middle 
Ages  at  an  earlier  period,  so  have  we  reason  to 
conclude  from  more  recent  investigations  that 
tbe  Waldensian  cateohism  is  more  probably  an 
imitation  of  those  produced  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Reformation,  possibly,  indeed,  copied  from  an 
older  confession  of  their  Bohemian  brethren. 
(See  Dieckhoff,  die  Waldenser,  Ac. ;  Herzog, 
die  romanischen  Waldenser,  S.  324,  &o. ;  tbe 
last  has  the  catechism  of  the  Bohemian  brethren 
in  print,  and  contains  the  three  old  parts,  intro- 
duced appropriately,  but  not  as  the  oasis  of  the 
vhole).  Besides,  it  is  equally  bevond  doubt 
that  the  old  Waldensians  not  only  had  already 
expositions  of  particular  chief  points  in  their 
language;  and  the  conjecture  of  Dieckhoff  is 
clear,  that  the  Waldensians,  as  tbey  in  the 
Mbsenee  of  their  itinerating  preachers,  instructed 
each  other,  that  they  must  nave  had  books,  and 
that  this  instruction  was  carried  on  in  questions 
and  answers,  and  hence  the  general  impression 
that  this  form  of  catechizing  originated  with 
tbem,  which,  although  it  is  without  historical 
ground,  still  there  is  as  yet  no  positive  proof 
against  it. 

The  medisBval  writings  and  documents,  which 
Imv  tlMname  of  catechisms,  until  now  chiefly 
in  tbe  B^nds  of  philologists,  have  recently  b»- 
eooae  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of  readers. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  some  skilful  hand  would, 
as  has  been  done  for  litureical  and  hvmnological 
^rposes,  gather  up  all  the  material  extant,  for 
an  authentic  careful  collection  of  the  oate- 
obetioal   memorials   before   the   Reformation. 

ittxrtmmm,  islteste  Kat,  Denkmale   der   ev. 
[.  1844.) 

The  only  chnrch  without  a  catechism  is  tbe 
oriental     A  tract  of  Christodolos,  1760-7^ 


bears,  indeed,  tlie  tiUe,  CtU:heaii  taertt,  b«t 
the  aidditioB,  "sive  sacra  divinssqne  iitnrgisB' 
explieatio  et  examen  ordinandorom,"  shows 
already  that  it  is  no  oateehiam.  The  cate- 
chetical attempts  of  tbe  more  modem  Russian 
Church,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article, 
have  the  text  of  tbe  most  ordinary  forme  of 
prayer;  these  are  recited  with  responses,  and 
accompanied  with  brief  explanations.  Still 
less  need  we  look  for  a  catechism  in  the  Coptic. 
Church.  In  the  Ansenian,  tbe  creed  remains 
a  part  of  the  litnrgy,  witboot  any  catechetical 
application.  The  literature  of  this  eborcb,  it  is 
true,  includes  some  works  on  instruction,  which, 

firoceeding  from  the  Mechitarists,  have  some 
ife,  but  a  cateohism  fur  the  people  is  not  named 
amongst  them.  PAuna. — Dr.  Wolff. 

Cs^ori. — Thus  was  called  a  doalistic  sect, 
which,  daring  tbe  Uiddle  Ages,  spread  over 
all  Europe,  especially  in  tbe  soothem  coun- 
tries, concerning  whose  origin  bat  little  that  ia 
definite,  can  be  discovered ;  its  later  history 
alone  is  known,  and  its  doctrinal  system  can  be 
defined,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  other  here* 
tical  sects.  In  what  follows,  we  will  first  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  its  doctrines,  then  the  chief 
facts  of  its  history,  and  conclude  with  some  re- 
marks on  tbe  relation  of  the  Catbari  to  other 
sects. 

1.  The  Dodrmes.— The  starting  point  of  tb* 
Catharian  system  is  an  imperfect  speculation 
concerning  tbe  orifiin  and  nature  of  physical 
and  moral  evil ;  wiu  which  are  mingled  various 
mythological  elements  conoeming  cosmogony,  a 
series  of  ascetic  exercises,  and  a  well-organiied 
heirarchy.  Tbe  Catfaari  based  their  views  upon 
the  New  Test,  of  which  they  possessed  a  trans- 
lation which  varied  from  the  text  of  the  FtiJ- 
gate,  and  which  they  interpreted  sometimes 
arbitrarily  allegoricalfy,  and  sometimes  strictly 
literallr,  as  tbe  wants  of  tbe  system  required  it. 
Tbey  also  honored  several  apocryptical  writings, 
especially  tbe  vifio  kiaice  and  the  so-called  Gos- 
pel of  John,  under  tbe  title,  Niuraiio  de  iattr' 
rogalionibus  S.  Johannis  et  retpontiomtme  Chritti 
Domini.  None  of  tbe  writings  of  tbe  sect  have, 
to  tbe  present  time,  been  discovered,  except  a 
short  ntual,  in  tbe  Romanic  language  of  the 
troubadours  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
Dr.  Cunitt  published  from  a  Lyons  MS.  (in  the 
Strasburger  Beitriigen  tu  den  tbeologiscben  Wis* 
senschamn ;  aucb  besonders  abgedruckt,  Jena, 
1852). 

Tbe  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  Cathari,  was 
the  existence  of  an  evil  principle,  together  with 
the  good,  which  tbey  inferred  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  God  being  the  author  of  evil ;  according 
to  the  oldest  and  widest  spread  view,  the  evu 
being  was  just  as  absolute  and  eternal  as  the 
goooT  This  decided  dualism  was,  however, 
early  so  modified  bv  some  Catharian  teachers, 
that  it  was  affirmed,  the  evil  spirit  was  origin- 
ally a  pure  creation  of  the  good,  but  separated 
itself  from  this  by  an  act  of  its  free  will.  Both 
systems  stood  side  by  side  for  a  long  time ;  the 
difference  touched  mainly  only  tbe  metaphysical 
part,  theology,  cosmogony,  and  anthropogMiy ; 
upon  ethics,  ascetics,  organisation,  tbe_  sana 
views,  munly,  obtained  among  both  parties. 

The  adherents  of  abtolute  DiuUitm  taagbt  tha 
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ft11ow!ng  propoRitions;  e»oh  of  the  tvo  eternal 
prinoiplee  has  iu  own  world ;  the  good  is  the 
erestor  of  ipirite  of  the  ioTisible  kingdoin  ;  the 
evil  crefttea  the  material,  the  physical  and 
Tisible,  for  the  foundation  of  physical  and  moral 
•▼il  lies  in  matter,  and  Ood  cannot  be  the  creator 
of  this.  The  earth  and  the  homan  bodr  is  the 
work  of  the  e»il  god ;  the  visible  world  is  his 
kingdom,  with  which  the  good  god  has  nothing 
to  do,  he  has  no  part  in  its  creation  and  govern- 
ment, baman  souls  alone  npon  earth  are  his 
work.  Each  of  the  two  gods  has  his  reve- 
lation, the  evil  in  the  Old  Test.,  the  good  in  the 
New :  Jehovah  is  the  evil  god,  he  gave  the  law ; 
only  the  prophets  and  the  psalms  belong  to  the 
good  order.  But  now,  if  the  good  god  created 
the  souls,  bow  did  these  come  down  to  the  earth 
into  bodies  created  by  the  evil  god?  This  is 
explained  by  the  myth,  that  the  evil  principle 
stole  into  the  heavenly  world,  and  seduced  the 
Muls  to  descend  with  it  to  the  earth ;  here  he 
eonflned  them  within  earthly  bodies,  in  order 
tiiat,  by  connection  with  matter,  their  retnrn  to 
heaven  might  be  impossible.  Inasmuch  as  their 
first  transgression  took  place  in  heaven,  by  their 
following  evil,  the  good  god  consented  to  their 
descent  to  earth ;  this  is  the  plaoe  of  punish- 
ment and  repentance.  From  this,  however, 
they  shall  be  delivered,  because,  being  originally 
created  good,  thev  cannot  lose  their  nature ; 
the  good  cannot  be  converted  into  evil,  they 
most  return  to  Ood;  their  deliverance  is  the 
necessary  result  of  their  essence.  As,  however, 
mankind  continued  in  sin  for  thousands  of  years, 
the  good  god  flnallv  resolved  upon  means  for 
their  redemption ;  he  sent  his  son  Jesus,  his 
most  perfect  creature.  Jesus  did  not,  however, 
take  npon  himself  a  real  body,  because  he 
coold  have  nothing  in  oommon  with  the  works 
of  the  evil  being ;  he  came  with  the  glorified 
body,  which  the  angels  in  light  possess;  he 
only  seemed  to  men  to  have  a  real  body ;  he 
did  nothing  which  was  physical,  his  miracles 
are  to  be  regarded  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  his 
whole  visible  appearance  was  merely  a  phan- 
tasm. With  regard  to  his  forerunner,  John  the 
Baptist,  he  was  regarded  as  a  messenger  of  the 
evil  god,  sent  to  oppose  the  baptism  of  water  to 
the  baptism  of  the  spirit,  and  thus  to  hinder  the 
work  of  Jesus.  HaJy,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
one  of  the  heavenly  spirits  ;  in  order  seemingly 
to  give  birth  to  the  pore  Jesns,  she  herself  mast 
be  pore,  that  is,  must  be  bodiless ;  thus  doeetism 
was  also  transferred  to  the  mother  of  Christ 
Many  believed  that  Jesus,  the  word,  the  Logos, 
was  so  far  spiritually  conceived  by  her,  as  he 
entered  into  her  by  the  hearing,  and  so  also 
came  out  of  her ;  others  affirmed  otherwise  con- 
cerning her;  some,  less  consistently,  regarded 
her  as  really  belonging  to  bumanity. 

The  object  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  was,  to 
reveal  to  men,  especially  to  those  who  lived 
nnder  the  law  of  Jehovah,  their  true  natnre  and 
destiny,  and  to  show  them  the  way  by  which  to 
retnrn  to  heaven ;  this  way  goes  through  the 
Catbarian  Church.  But  as  the  return  of  sonls 
is  neeessary,  and  many  have  died  before  and 
since  Christ  came,  wittioat  knowing  anything 
of  the  Catbarian  Church,  they  taught  a  migra- 
tion of  sonls  through  a  series  of  Iradies  of  men 


and  evan  snlmala,  which  reaehei  Its  end  by 
reoeption  into  the  sect.  Death  has  not  the 
same  significance  for  all;  for  some  it  is  the 
entrance  into  heaven,  deliveranee  from  the 
kingdom  of  matter  and  of  the  evil  god;  for 
others,  the  entrance  into  a  new  body,  to  eoo- 
tinne  unfinished  repentance.  Arrived  in  hesTen, 
the  sonls  again  assume  their  bodies  of  light,  sad 
regain  their  lost  purity ;  in  this  consists  their 
salvation  and  happiness.  —  The  fundsmentsl 
principles  of  this  ^stem  were  so  changed,  it 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  u 
Italian  Catbarian  teacher,  John  de  Lugio,  thit 
he,  proceeding  from  an  arbitrary  definition  of 
the  idea  of  creation,  afirmed  that  the  two  king- 
doms, the  evil  and  the  good,  heaven  and  earth, 
were  equally  eternal,  and  that  an  eternal  in- 
tagonisra  existed  between  the  two;  the  mod 
god  was  eternally  hindered  by  the  eril  god,  is 
that  the  latter  from  eternity  exerted  his  inlnenoe 
upon  the  spirits ;  that  therefore  they  were  not  at 
a  certain  period  first  seduced  and  oonfiBed  ii 
bodies.  From  this  view  John  de  Lugio  drg* 
several  other  inferences,  which  are  but  ifflp» 
fectly  reprMented  by  Reinerius,  who  is  tit 
only  one  who  mentions  it. — In  order  to  nvH 
Ditheism,  there  was  early  a  modified  DvaiiM 
opposed  to  absolute  Dnaliam.  This  waa  tiM 
character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  BogomiUan  ii 
Thrace,  and  of  the  Coneoretemiant  in  Balguit 
and  in  Italy.  Both  parties  acknowledged  only 
one  principle,  the  good ;  the  evil  being  was  at 
first  good,  as  a  creature  of  Ood ;  it  separattl 
itself  from  him  by  haughtiness.  Aeooniini;  to 
the  Bogomilians,  Ood  had  two  sons,  Sntanael  asj 
Jesus;  the  former,  the  older,  was  entrusted  vitk 
the  government  of  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  God 
himself  gave  him  the  creative  power.  Tbnegit 
pride  he  seduced  many  heavenly  spirits  to  rtbet 
against  his  father ;  hence  he  was  expelled  fron 
heaven.  Then  he  created  a  world  lor  himself 
and  also  a  man,  Adam ;  the  evil  spirit,  wkick 
he  would  infuse  into  him,  passed  into  the  mit, 
and  the  deceived  Satnnael  supplicated  a  >oq1 
from  God,  which  he  gave  to  him.  In  a  riailar 
way  Eve  was  also  created,  from  whom  Sataoad 
himself  begat  Cain,  ^iwvapon  God  took  tha 
creative  power  from  Satanael;  allowed  faioi, 
however,  the  government  of  the  world,  ia  tte 
hope  that  mankind,  remaining  faithful  to  tlii 
heavenly  nature  of  the  soul,  would  resist  th* 
evil.  But  OS  this  did  not  take  place,  God  wot 
his  second  son,  Jesus,  concerning  whom  tha 
Bogomilians  taught  the  same  docetism  as  tba 
other  Catbari.  tfesus  conquered  Satanael,  wbo 
henceforth  could  no  longer  reign,  but  only 
injure;  on  which  account,  the  BogomIliai« 
fearing  bis  wrath,  and  following  a  costoa  of 
the  heathen  Slavi,  honored  him.  They  alM 
only  acknowledged  the  prophets  and  psalmi  of 
the  Old  Test. ;  they  considered  Sattmael  to  b* 
Jehovah.  That  there  are  Gnostic  reminisceocM 
in  this  system  is  seen  from  the  connection  wilb 
the  ancient  sect  of  the  Eochetes  in  Thrace, 
with  which  the  Bogomilians  are  sometiBiai 
confounded. 

Another  modification  of  Dualism  is  that  which 
we  find  among  the  so-called  Catbari  of  Con- 
coreso.  There  ia  only  one  eternal  Ood,  ereotcc 
of  spirits,  and  of  the  original  element* ;  to  creak 
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k  to  prodoM  from  nothing ;  this  God  alone  om> 
do ;  he,  however,  did  nothiofj  bat  create  matter ; 
the  form,  the  Tarioas  oombinatioDS  of  the  ele- 
BieDta,  is  not  hie  work.  The  orderer  of  matter, 
•nd  in  this  limited  sense  the  creator  of  the 
visible  world,  was  originally  a  good,  bnt  now  a 
iallen  soirit;  he  is  the  Qod  of  the  Old  Test ; 
the  whole  contents  of  this  is  to  be  rejected;  the 
prophets  were  servants  of  evil  to  deceive  man- 
lund.  Concerning  the  creation  of  mankind  it 
was  taught :  the  evil  one  formed  the  bodies  of 
Adam  and  Eve ;  Ood  gave  them  souls.  Herein 
exists  an  essential  difference  between  absolute 
and  modified  Dnalism  ;  according  to  the  former, 
all  seals  came  to  the  earth  at  the  same  time, 
and  there  are  not  more  now  than  at  the  first 
day ;  in  fact,  the  number  is  being  continually 
diminished  by  the  return  of  the  perfect  to 
heaven ;  aoooirding  to  the  latter,  there  were 
originally  only  two  souls,  from  which  the  others 
have  proceeded;  hence,  abeolute  Dualism  taught 
the  migration  of  souls,  whilst  the  modified  form 
aocepted  traduoianism,  in  opposition  to  the  orea- 
tionisra  of  the  scholastics.  In  order  to  lead 
Adam  and  Eve,  together  with  the  souls  begotten 
by  them,  back  to  heaven,  God  sent  bis  son  Jesas, 
who  according  to  some  bad  a  real,  according  to 
Others  an  unreal,  body.  He  was  to  proclaim  to 
mankind  the  condition  of  their  salvation, 
namely,  their  return  to  the  Catbarian  Charch  ; 
there  will  come  a  time  when  all  souls  will  be 
jadged  by  Qod,  some  to  happiness,  others  to 
misery ;  in  this  system  the  return  to  heaven  is 
Hot  a  necessary  one,  as  in  the  system  of  the 
absolute  Duahsts.  —  Important  as  these  dif- 
ferences of  doctrines  among  the  chief  parties 
of  the  sect  may  hare  been,  they  still  agreed  fully 
with  each  other  in  the  ethical  part  of  the  system, 
as  also  ia  the  customs  and  organisations,  with  a 
ftw  exceptions.  All  Cathari  taught,  that  sin  is 
the  lost  after  the  created  as  a  work  of  the  evil 
principle.  Every  contact  with  matter,  every 
disposition  towards  it,  is  sin,  and  that,  mortal 
■in,  which  can  only  bo  forgiven  by  connection 
with  the  sect  According  to  the  moderate  Dual- 
ists, mortal  sin  might  lead  to  eternal  destruction ; 
■ecording  to  the  absolute  Dualists,  the  return  to 
lieaven  was  thereby  only  delated.  Among  mortal 
•las  were  reckoned :  possession  of  earthly  goods, 
intercoarse  with  men  of  the  world,  lies  (only 
allowed  by  the  Bogorailians,  as  a  means  to  avoid 
pereecation,  by  deceiving  the  bad),  war,  killing 
of  an^  animal,  excepting  those  that  creep,  eating 
of  animal  food,  fish  excepted.  The  basis  of  the 
last  two  prohibitions  was,  among  the  absolute 
Dualists,  the  doctrine  of  the  migration  of  sonls, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  eatingof  flesh,  the  general 
assertion,  that  animals  were  still  more  impure 
than  vegetables,  since  they  orifrinate  ex  eoUu; 
this  was  not  believed  ooncerning  fish.  The 
greatest  sin  in  the  judgment  of  Catharism  vras 
earnal  connection,  as  well  with  as  without  mar- 
riage ;  by  the  Coneoresensians  marriage  is  re- 
garded as  the  tme  original  sin,  inasmuch  as  it 
serves  to  increase  the  namber  of  fallen  souls. 
The  forgiveness  of  sin  and  salvation  is  obtained 
by  renonnoing  the  world  (matter)  and  by.  en- 
trance into  the  oommnnion  of  the  Oathari,  that 
is,  the  pare  (Ko^ifM),  out  of  which  there  is  no 
Mdvation.    Beceptioo  took  place  by  a  sdemn 


transaction,  which  was  to  e(nnmanicate  the 
spirit-baptism ;  water-baptism,  being  performed 
by  visible  means,  was  opposed  to  the  system. 
Spirit-baptism,  by  means  of  the  simple  impo- 
sition of  hands,  was  called  Comolamentum, 
because  through  it  the  Comforter  descended 
upon  man,  that  is,  according  to  the  moderate 
Dualists,  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  power  of  God{ 
according  to  the  absolute,  one  of  the  heavenly 
spirits,  to  whose  protection  the  souls  were  given 
in  heaven,  but  from  whom  these  separated 
themselves  by  their  fall.  After  receiving  the 
CongoUtmentum,  man  became  a  perfect  one,  per- 
fecltu;  to  these  alone  belonged  the  name 
Cathari;  in  France  they  called  themselves  the 
good  people,  bona  hommet;  among  the  Bogo- 
milians  they  are  said  to  have  been  called 
^(ofoxot,  Because  they  had  power  to  beget  the 
divine  spirit,  as  it  were,  de  novo.  The  Roman 
Catholics  called  them  Hceretici,  the  heretics, 
which  word  originated  from  Cathari. — The  per- 
fect, regarding  themselves  as  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles,  were  the  administrators  of  the 
rites;  they  alone  had  the  right  to  impart  the 
Coniolamentum  ;  they  must  preserve  themselves 
from  what  was  mortal  sin,  live  without  posses- 
sion and  marriage,  eat  only  vegetables  or  fish, 
and  rigidly  fast  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
They  had  the  rule  always  to  be  by  twos.  They 
recognised  each  other  by  certain  signs;  even 
the  houses  where  they  lived  were  recognisable 
by  strange  brethren  by  such  secret  signs.  There 
were  also  perfect  ones  among  the  women  ;  they 
did  not,  however,  teach  and  travel  about,  bat 
lived  solitary  in  huts,  or  educated  young  girls; 
they  also  hnd  the  right,  in  extreme  cases,  to 
impart  the  ConaolameiUiim. — On  account  of  the 
ascetic  life,  to  which  tbey  must  submit,  the 
number  of  the  perfect  was  never  very  large; 
though  in  1240  Keinerius  counts  four  thousand 
of  them  in  all  Europe.  But  there  was  a 
very  large  number  of  believers,  eredentei,  who 
were  allowed  many  things  of  which  the  perfect 
were  denied,  riz.,  possession  of  goods,  marriage, 
eating  of  all  kinds  of  food,  with  the  condition, 
however,  to  confess  their  sins  to  the  clergy  of 
the  sect,  and  by  all  means  to  obtain  the  Cbn. 
solamenium  before  death,  as  an  indispensable 
means  of  salvation.  Many  believers  entered 
into  a  covenant,  convenama,  in  conseouence  of 
which  they  were  allowed  to  live  in  tne  world, 
under  the  promise  that,  when  in  danger  or  sick- 
ness, they  would  permit  the  Consolamentum  to 
be  given  to  them.  As  by  every  sin  committed 
aftor  this  rite  the  Holy  Spirit  was  lost,  which 
made  a  reeontolatio  necessary,  it  occurred  fre- 
quently that  those  who  were  sick  refused  all 
assistonce  and  nourishment,  so  as  not  to  delay 
the  wished  for  "good  end ;"  this  was  called 
placing  one's  self  in  Endura;  tome  fanatics 
committed  suicide. — The  perfect  constituted,  the 
Catbarian  Charch,  which  they  called  the  only 
true  and  pure  Church.  As  all  sects,  they  at- 
tempted to  realise  the  inrisible  Church  ;  whence 
it  can  be  understood  why  they  did  not  regard 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  as  a  Church. 
According  to  them  a  sinner  could  nut  belong 
to  the  Church ;  even  their  own  believers  only 
entered  the  Church  from  the  first  by  the  Con- 
toiameiUum. 
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Their  relipons  onstoma  were  Ter^  simple; 
although,  aoeording  to  their  doctrines,  they 
rejected  everything  external,  they  still  retainea 
several  symbolical  rites  for  the  believers.  Where 
they  were  able  to  come  out  publicly,  as  in 
South  Franoe  and  Bosnia,  thoy  bad  their  own 
prayer-hoases,  but  without  imaf^,  cross.  Mid 
pell ;  they  contained  only  a  table  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  upon  which  lay  the  New  Test, 
open  at  the  gospel  of  John.  Tho  reading  and 
exposition  of  a  passage  of  the  same  constituted 
the  chief  part  of  worship;  then  followed  the 
benediction,  which  was  received  kneeling;.  The 
•ervices  were  concluded  by  all  praying  the 
Iiord's  Prayer,  with  the  words.  "Give  ns  this 
day  oar  snpersensuons  bread,"  panem  tuper- 
luottantiakm,  and  with  the  doxology.  The 
moat  important  Catharinn  liturgical  act  was 
the  Consolamentum,  which  was  performed  by 
imposition  of  hands  with  great  solemnity.  Be* 
sides  the  Consolamentum,  the  Cathari  had  a 
rite  which  was  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  it  consisted  in  the  breaking  of  bread 
and  blessing  by  the  perfect,  at  every  meal,  where 
they  were  present!  This  consecrated  bread 
was  carefully  preserved  by  the  believers ;  daily 
a  «iece  of  it  was  to  be  eaten,  although  any 
reference  in  it  to  the  body_  of  Christ  was  denied. 
They  also  bad  a  rite  similar  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  confession,  called  in  Franoe  Appareilr 
lamentum,  a  pablio  confession  of  sin  by  the 

{terfect  ns  well  as  by  the  believers,  which  was  fol- 
owed  either  bv  the  Reconsolatio  or  for  less  sins 
by  fasting.  The  sect  celebrated,  finally,  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  understood  in  a 
Catharian  sense ;  besides  these,  they  made  a 
distinction  in  dajs ;  only  the  perfect  observed 
three  longer  periods  of  fast  in  the  year.  Ao- 
•ording  to  a  German  writer,  the  sect  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  the  fall,  called  ilalUiMn; 
what  the  word  means  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  discover. 

The  Cathari  refer  their  Church  organisation 
partly  back  to  the  original  Christian  Charoh ; 
tbcv  hod  onl;^  bishops  and  deacons;  to  every 
bishop  were  given  two  assistants  or  representa- 
tives, FUiiu  mqjor  and  Filiut  minor.  The  pro- 
vinces, within  which  the  sect  existed,  were 
divided  into  reguhir  dioceses ;  larger  or  smaller 
Synods  were  not  seldom.  It  seems  to  appear 
ttom  several  witnesses,  that  the  sect  had  a  oom- 
mon  head ;  but  as  the  authors,  who  knew  them 
best,  are  silent  on  this  point,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve this ;  with  some,  who  speak  of  it,  it  occurs 
as  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  elsewhere  the  word 
Ptpa  is  plainly  only  to  be  teken  in  the  aense  of 
bisnop. 

2)  Their  awtory.— But  little  that  is  definite  is 
known  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Cathari. 
This  much  we  regard  as  certain,  thatCatharism 
is  independent  of  Manicboism  and  of  Paulician- 
iBin,'aod  originated  earlier  than  Bogomilism. 
It  is  most  probable,  that  it  had  its  origin  among 
the  Sdavoniatu,  and  that  too  in  some  Greek- 
Sclavonian  cloister  of  Bulgaria.  Schaffarik, 
the  learned  critic  of  Sclavonic  antiquity,  est»> 
blished  the  Sclavonic  origin,  but  gives  as  the 
place  of  origin,  the  land  of  the  I}ragowit8ches, 
that  is.  South  Macedonia  (see,  dessen  Denkmiler 
aer  glagolitischea  Literatar,  in  tho  Bofaemian 


language,  Pnune,  1892).  It  is  traa,  Oat  « 
earl^  as  the  12th  cent.,  the  existence  of  a  C»> 
tharian  bishopric  in  Macedonia  is  Bfationed) 
the  time  of  its  foandation,  however,  ean  sosroely 
be  fixed.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  it  appears  firom  tht 
investigadons  of  Schaffarik,  that  it  is  to  be  re 
garded  as  certain,  that  Catbarism  did  not  orip 
nate  in  the  eastern  oountriea  of  Eorope,  M 
among  the  Sclavoniaos.  It  spread  iisi^f  in 
Thrace,  favored  by  the  Paolieians,  under  tht 
form  of  BogomUitm.  The  first  appearanee  of 
this  last  is  placed  to  this  time,  aeesrdiDg  to 
Greek  sources,  in  the  second  half  of  tb*  llth 
cent.,  and  the  name  is  interpreted  to  mean,  tbt 
friends  of  God.  Sohaffank,  however,  mea- 
tions,  from  old  Sclavonic  records,  a  Balgarita 
priest,  Bogomil,  who  lived  about  the  middle  sf 
the  10th  cent,  and  who  then  already  held  hereti- 
cal doctrines.  During  the  first  years  of  tht 
12th  cent,  the  party  of  tlie  Bogomilians,  whs 
were  numeioos,  especially  in  Philopopel  sod 
Constantinople,  was  discovered,  aad  its  efcii( 
BatUiuM,  was  burned.  Dalmatia  also  bdoai^ 
to  the  earlier  seats  of  Catbarism.  In  the  aeeonj 
half  of  the  12tb  cent,  Bulgaria  (wbeaoe  tin 
Ordo  Bulgariee,  and  the  Buigari  or  BoogtM, 
given  to  the  Cathari  in  Franoe  by  retamed  en- 
saders),  Albania  (whence  the  name  AibanensM^ 
given  to  the  absolnto  Dualists),  and  SolawHiis 
(Ordo  Selavonue),  were  also  inhabited  by  ss> 
merous  Cathari.  Here,  about  this  time,  tk* 
division  between  extreme  and  moderate  DnsUiM 
took  place ;  the  former  reoeived  the  name  A^ 
nensiam,  the  latter,  C(meore»eiuiatu,  from  0»> 
riza  in  Dalmatia,  or  aooordiag  to  Schaffirik, 
from  Garixa  in  Albania.  In  the  Sdavimio 
countries,  Catbarism  maintained  iteelf  for  lev^ 
ral  centuries,  especially  in  Bosnia,  wbert,  is 
spite  of  persecution,  it  ruled  until  in  the  httttr 

Sart  cf  the  15tb  cent.,  when  it  passed  over  into 
[ohammedanism. 

Trading  Soiavonians  brought  the  heren  (srly 
to  Italy,  where  ancient  Manicbeisa  bad  adh^ 
rente  until  the  6th  cent.  The  first  evideDoe  of 
the  presence  of  occidental  Cathari,  points,  it  il ' 
true,  to  France  and  Flanders;  it  is,  bovever, 
definitely  said,  that  tho  new  doctrine  n« 
brought  into  these  countries  from  Italy.  Is 
Italy  itself,  the  first  Cathari  vrexe  discovend  w 
the  Castle  Monteforti,  near  Turin,  about  tbo 
year  1035 ;  their  ohief,  together  with  othm 
was  burned.  One  hundred  years  later  the  sect 
was  spread  already  into  Upper  Italv,  espeoisli; 
in  Lombardy ;  under  ito  bishop  Marcus,  tb* 
schism  between  ConooreaensiaDa  and  Albtoeii- 
siana  occurred,  which  brought  the  Osthariso 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  Nicetas,  to  Lombardy, 
in  1167,  in  order  to  oonfirm  the  sect  in  the  kiiuw- 
ledge  of  andent  dualism.  In  Milan,  Flon-nce, 
even  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  to  Cslsbris 
and  Sicily,  Catharian  Ohnrebes  were  finind  for 
a  long  time,  which  at  last  constituted  serenJ 
dioceses,  and,  protected  by  political  eircsmttsa- 
ces,  as  well  as  direoUy  by  those  in  antberity, 
defied  all  the  powers  of  the  Ohnreh  and  tbesosl 
of  Inquiaitora.  That,  however,  Daote  belong 
to  tb;  aeot,  aad  waa  oven  a  preacher  of  the  tV 
tharian  congregation  at  Florence,  and  that  the 
Dieina  Coaudia  ia  nothing  else  than  tn  site- 
gorioal,  harotioo-aooiatiMie  paaquinade  sgtinA 
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BonMa  Cfttholioisu,  tbia  ii  rimply  a  ehlmera  of 
ft  French  Romanist  (nee  Atwix,  iDante  h$r6tique, 
itrolntionnaire  et  tocialisto,  rivilations  d'an 
Mtfaoliqne  sur  le  moTenftge :  Paris,  1854 ;  and 
1^  th«  same,  Clef  de  la  com6die  anti-catholique 
de  Dante  Alighieri,  pasteur  de  I'Eglise  albi- 
gsoiaa  dans  la  rille  ae  Florence :  Paris,  1856 ; 
Mid  the  Art.  Dante).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
l^ter  part  of  the  13th  cent,  it  was  contemplated 
to  nnmber  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
theeect.  Armanno  Pnngilovo,  of  Ferrara,  among 
the  Romish  saints,  on  account  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  piety.  Even  in  the  14th  cent.,  the 
IlHinisition  fonnd  Italian  Cathari  to  persieoute ; 
Iwt  from  this  time  we  lose  all  trace  of  them. 
They  were  known  in  Itnly  by  the  name  Patare- 
ttianB,  which  is  withont  doabt  taken  from  an 
ancient  name  of  a  street  in  Milan,  where  they 
held  secret  meetings  in  1058 ;  the  Pataria  was 
tiie  district  of  ragpickers. 

The  Cathari  were  roost  powerful  in  South 
France.  It  is  true,  they  are  found  early  and 
for  a  long  period,  in  other  French  provinces, 
tren  in  the  most  northern,  where  they,  at  differ- 
•nt  times,  exerted  a  considerable,  and  often 
•Ten  political  influence ;  we  meet  them  in  Or- 
leans about  1020;  they  were  numerous  in 
Flanders,  in  Nivemus,  in  Champaign,  where 
they  bad  one  of  their  earliest  and  most  imriort- 
ant  settlements  in  the  ancient  Castle  Mont- 
frimer;  also  Tanchelin  and  Endo  of  Stella, 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  them.  But  in  the 
south  they  ruled  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
since  they  came  over  the  Alps  in  the  beginning 
<»f  the  11th  cent.  St.  Bemhard  travelled  throneh 
the  eountry  in  vain  to  convert  them  in  1147; 
princes  and  nobles  protected  them,  so  that  they 
spread  far  and  wide.  Southern  France  seems 
early  to  have  been  divided  into  several  bishop- 
rios,  of  which  those  of  Tonloose  and  Alby  were 
the  most  important ;  from  the  latter,  they  were 
generally  called  Albigenses;  sometimes  they 
were  dso  called  R>blieantt.  In  1165  the  Ro- 
mish bishops  held  a  pnblio  religious  discussion 
with  them  in  the  Castle  Lombers,  near  Alby, 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  their  doctrines 
were  condemned.  Two  years  later  they  held  a 
Synod  at  S.  Felix  de  Caraman,  near  I'oulouse, 
to  which  Bishop  Nicetas  of  Constantinople,  and 
Italian  bishops  came,  in  order  to  arrange  the 
Church  government,  and  to  secure  unity  of  doc- 
trine. In  1178  the  Legate  Cardinal  Peter,  ac- 
Mmpanied  by  prelates  nnd  monks,  hoped  to 
be  more  fortunate  than  St.  Bernhard ;  but  his 
•fforte  accomplished  nothing;  neither  sermons 
nor  decrees  could  alienate  the  people  from  the 
Bon*  kommu.  Wherefore,  in  1180,  Alexander 
ni.  sent  Cardinal  Henry,  formerly  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  into  the  country,  to  preach  the  first 
,  enuade  against  the  Albigensian  Heretics  ;  troops 
were  called  out;  several  fortified  places  were 
taken ;  a  few  of  the  perfect  were  killed  or  for- 
cibly converted,  but  the  heresy  remained  as 
strong  as  before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
Mnt,  almost  all  of  the  princes  and  barons  of 
the  sooth  belonged  to  the  believers ;  the  univer- 
sally respected  Bon*  hommet  held  their  meet- 
ings publicly  in  the  castles  and  cities ;  in  many 
flier  bad  prayer-honses  and  schools  for  bovs  and 
tibrb ;  the  B«nush  Ohnroh  was  ridiouleo.  At 
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this  time,  Innocent  III.  ascended  the  Papal 
throne;  he  determined  to  annihilate  the  dan- 
gerous heresy.  We  need  not  repeat  the  tragio 
history  of  the  crusades,  which,  originated  oy 
him,  from  this  time  devastated  the  south,  nor 
the  establishment  of  the  Order  of  the  Dominicans 
and  of  the  Inquisition.  We  will  only  remark, 
that  neither  the  crusades,  nor  the  sermons  of 
monks,  nor  the  Inquisition,  accomplished  the 
end  as  soon  as  was  hoped.  The  bloody  perse- 
cution of  the  perfect  greatly  lessened  their  nnm- 
ber ;  many  fled  to  the  Castle  Montsegur ;  which 
was  besieged  and  conquered,  1244,  by  the  Count 
of  Toulouse ;  more  than  200  of  the  perfect  were 
homed.  The  sect  did  not  cease  to  exist  even 
after  this  event ;  a  long  series  of  actus  fidei,  ex- 
tending to  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  show 
how  obstinately  they  resisted.  Later  we  find 
nnmerons  Waldenses  in  the  south,  but  no  Cai> 
thari.  In  later  times  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  knights  templars  were  Cathari;  but  the 
true  history  of  the  Order  contradicts  this  (see 
Xignard,  Preuves  du  Manich^isme  de  I'ordre 
do  Temple:  Paris,  1853,  4to.).  — From  South 
France,  Catharism  also  penetrated  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain,  where  it  had  ad- 
herents during  the  whole  of  the  I3th  cent.  It 
came  to  Qermany  from  the  east,  from  Sclavonio 
lands,  partly  from  Flanders  and  Champaign. 
As  early  as  1052,  Cathari  were  condemned  to 
death  at  Qoslar.  In  1146,  Evervin,  Provost  of 
Steinfelden,  disputed  with  several  chiefs  of  the 
sect  at  Cologne,  but  could  not  protect  them 
against  the  fury  of  the  mob.  The  sect  con- 
tinned  to  exist  on  the  Rhine,  especially  at  Co- 
logne and  Bonn ;  in  1163,  several  were  again 
burned,  after  the  canon  Eckbert  tried  in  vain 
to  convert  them.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  cent.,  we  find  Catbarian  congregations  in 
Bavaria  and  Austria,  along  the  Rhine.  Later, 
the  Cathari  do  not  appear  in  Germany.  The 
Cathari  appear  to  have  found  but  little  favor  in 
England ;  in  1159,  the  heresy  was  introduced  by 
Netherlanders,  but  it  soon  perished ;  although 
it  is  said  ilkfA,  in  1210,  Cathari  were  discovered 
in  London. 

3)  The  rdatUm*  of  the  Cathari  to  other  sects, 
—  It  appears  most  plainly  that  they  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  Waldenses,  from  the  re- 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  both  sects. 
Formerly,  Romish  authors  united  the  Waldenses 
with  the  Cathari,  in  order  to  deny  them  an 
evangelical  character;  Protestant  authors,  on 
the  other  hand,  confounded  the  Cathari  with 
the  Waldenses,  in  order  to  increase  the  muld- 
tude  of  the  reformers  before  the  Reformation. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  theologians, 
but  only  in  France  and  England,  who  defend 
this  error,  as  also  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Waldenses,  with  self-snfflcient  obstinacy  (comp. 
Jas,  de  Waldonsinm  secta  ab  Albigensibus  dis- 
tingnenda,  Leyden,  1834,  4to. ;  and  Henog,  dio 
romanischen  Waldenser,  Halle,  1853,  p.  222,  sq.). 

More  worthy  of  regard  is  the  view,  that  the 
Cathari  are  direct,  or  at  least  only  modified,  suc- 
cessors of  the  Manicheans.  By  comparing  th« 
systems  of  both  sects,  we  find  the  following 
points  held  in  common :  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
principles,  the  r^'ection  of  the  Old  Test.,  the 
r^eotion  of  msmage,  dooetism  with  teferenoa 
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to  ibe  penon  of  Christ.  traducmDinn  and  me- 
tempsychosis ;  finally,  the  division  into  Perfecti 
and  Credentes,  reminds  us  of  the  distinction 
made  by  Manes  bet>^een  Eleoti  and  Auditores. 
(Comp.  Baur  das  manichilische  Kelicionssys- 
tom,  Tubingen,  1831,  p.  402,  sq. ;  Hahn,  Ge- 
■ohichte  der  Ketxer  im  Mittelalter,  Stuttf;.  1850, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  146).  But,  besides  these  points  of 
Agreement,  there  are  also  diSeronoes,  which  are 
not  of  little  importanoe.  First  of  all,  Catharism 
is  far  more  simple  and  popular  than  Mani- 
dieism ;  no  profound  metaphysical  speculation 
is  necessary  to  arrive  at  duallstio  ideas ;  tbe  re- 
ception of  two  principles  is  an  inference,  to 
vhich  an  imperfect  reflection  on  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  world  mi);ht  easily  come ;  at  an  early 
period  of  philosophical  thouf;ht  it  appears  to  hie 
the  simplest  solution  of  the  palpable  contradic- 
tions which  exist  in  the  worla ;  in  a  word,  dual- 
ism appears  to  us  to  be  altogether  too  natural, 
to  make  it  necessary  to  refer  all  dualistie  mani- 
festations to  one  and  the  same  root,  when  clear 
historical  facts  do  not  demand  it.  We  remark 
further ;  the  doctrine  of  the  oommnnication  of 
th«  Holy  Spirit  throu)^  the  Comolammium, 
sppears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Cathari ;  for  it  is 
by  no  means  certain,  that  the  Monicheans,  al- 
though they  rejected  water-baptism,  had  a  rite 
of  consecration  similar  to  the  Consolamentum 
(comp.  Baur,  I.  c,  p.  273,  sq.).  Besides,  there 
U  DO  certain  trace  anywhere,  that  the  Cathari 
honored  Manea  (comp.  also  Oiader,  Tol.  II., 
Pt.  I.,  p.  355). 

The  Cathari  differ  in  like  manner  from  the 
Paulioiana.  Tbe  only  point  of  agreement  is 
dualism ;  as  for  the  rest,  the  greatest  differences 
existed.  Just  as  little  do  the  Cathari  agree 
with  the  Qnostics ;  the  Bogomilians  alone  may 
have  appropriated  several  gnostic  elements.  In 
.ft  word,  Catharism  was  an  independent,  more 
popular  than  metaphysical,  half  Christian,  half 
neathenish  attempt,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  to  establish  the  dncnvered  solu- 
tion by  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  rognlate  human  life  according  to  it.  — 
For  a  representation  of  tbe  doctrines  and  of  the 
history  of  tbe  Cathari,  ira  refer  to  our  work : 
Histoire  et  doctrine  d«  la  secte  des  Cathares,  2 
Tola.,  Paris,  1849.  The  questions  relating  to 
tbe  origin  of  the  sect  we  have  treated  separately. 
in  the  "  Zeitschrift  fUr  historisobe  Theologie," 
1847,  Part  4,  p.  504,  sq.  Comp.  also  Oiett- 
Ur't  Church  history;  Neander,  do.,  do.,  and 
the  Ist  vol  of  BAh'*  Ocaob.  d.  Ketier  im  Mit- 
telalter. C.  ScBxiDT.— Bedfe. 

Catherine,  saints  of  thii  name.— From  the 
many  Catherines,  who,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  were  honored  as  aaints,  we  aelect  tbe  fol- 
lowing in  ohronologioal  order:  Catherine,  by 
tiie  Greeks  Acisa>i^Ms  t.  *~,  the  always  pare, 
aeoording  to  oAers,  the  Heeateria.  Thus  was 
called,  aooording  to  J.  Aaoemani,  a  rich  and 
noble  Christian  lady,  who,  aeoording  to  Ense- 
bias,  H.  E.  VTII.,  14,  resisted  tbe  shameless 
importunity  of  Maximin,  for  which  her  posses- 
sions were  oonflsoated  and  «be  was  banished. 
What  is  related  in  her  acts  is  as  unhistorical,  as 
her  n<vme  is  arbitrary.  Aeoording  to  these  aeta 
die  was  deaoended  fVom  a  royal  family,  p«»- 
sessed  a  knoiriedge  of  care  loieaoes,  with  whish 


Khe  pot  to  shame  aa  assembly  of  baathen  phi- 
losophers, with  whom  she  disputed  at  tbe  re> 
quest  of  Maximin,  and  even  eonvetted  then  to 
Christianity,  for  persevering  in  which,  they 
were  all  burned.  Besides,  it  is  related  in  ths 
acts  of  the  martyrs,  that  Catherine  was  bound 
upon  a  maohine,  which  consisted  of  wheels  il 
which  were  inserted  pointed  sails ;  bat  whsa 
the  wheels  were  put  into  notion,  the  tont 
broke,  and  the  freed  Mint  was  after  this  be- 
headed. Her  memory  is  celebrated  on  the  2Sih 
of  November.  Her  death  took  place  307.  Her 
body  is  said  to  bav«  been  discovered  abont  tbs 
8tb  cent,  by  Egyptian  Christians,  and  wM 
placed  in  tbe  monastery  on  Mt  Sinu.  Aagdi 
were  tbe  pall-bearers  of  the  corpse.  In  tia 
11th  cent.,  Simeon,  a  friar  of  ML  Sinu,  brou^ 
some  of  the  relics  of  St.  Catherine  to  Rooea. 
According  to  Pocock  (Travels,  L,  140),  ia» 
greater  part  of  her  body  is  still  at  tbe  monu- 
tery.  The  philosophical  fiutulty  in  Paris  »■ 
lected  her  as  their  Patroness.  Comp.  A.  BuStr, 
Lives  of  the  Fathers  and  Martyrs. 

Catherine  of  Sienna,  bom  at  Sienna  in  US, 
of  pious  parents,  early  manifested  a  tendes^ 
to  solituoe.  In  her  childhood  she  made  tia 
TOW  to  virginity,  and  practised  tbe  strictest  •» 
ceticism.  But  when  she  was  twelve  yean  old, 
her  parents  thought  to  have  her  niarry,_to  drts 
her  from  her  seclusion,  and  employ  her  in  boo* 
bold  work.  She  sobmittsd  to  all  this  with  ]»■ 
tienco,  and  compensated  herself  for  the  Ion  of 
outward  quiet  by  inward  oommnnion  with  Ooi 
Bv  her  quiet  patience  she  succeeded  at  last  ia 
winning  the  heart  of  her  &tber,  who  no  loii|« 
opposed  her  wishes.  From  her  15th  year  ^ 
practised  the  strictest  asceticism,  wore  a  M» 
tentiol  robe,  together  with  an  iron  girdle,  filled 
with  pricks,  slept  upon  the  bare  floor,  and  • 
1365  assumed  tbe  garb  of  the  third  order  tf 
Dominic,  in  a  monastery  near  Sienna.  Hoi 
her  self-mortifications  now  knew  no  limits.— Ii 
these  exercises  she  was  assailed  by  heavy  taay- 
tations,  which  of^en  brought  her  to  the  vei|p 
of  despair,  until  finally  she  obtained  a  deep* 
ward  peace.  She  was  specially  distingniwed 
for  her  boundless  love  to  tbe  poor,_andtheos» 
ness  with  which  ,sbe  bore  unkindness.  Tht 
former  is  said  to  have  been  rewarded  by  to 
gift  of  working  miracles,  by  which  she  »• 
quently  increased  tbe  provisions  placed  in  im 
bands  for  tbe  poor.  Hereby  she  exerted  a  «■ 
cret  attractive  influence  upon  persons,  so  tlat 
Pias  II.  said  of  her,  that  be  could  not  oome  nW 
her,  without  becoming  better.  "Whilst  the  p» 
tilence  raged  in  137-iC  Catherine  devoted  bar 
self  heroi^y  to  tiie  service  of  the  sick,  is* 
urged  the  ncoesuty  of  appeasing  tbs  *<*•}* 
God  by  works  meet  for  repentance.  In  OT 
she  labored  to  reconcile  tbe  FIorentiDes  to 
Pope  Gregory  XI.,  but  without  effeet  S» 
exerted  herself  succesrfnlly  ibr  the  remonl  of 
tbe  papal  chair  firom  Avignon  back  »«^"  " 
Rome.  She  bad  a  lai^  aamber  of  diseipK 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  a  sens« 
Stephen,  of  Sienna,  afterwards  her  biograpBtf. 
She  was  again  involved  in  the  disturbanoss  of 
Italy ;  the  Pope  sent  her  to  Fterencs,  to  neim- 
saend  the  conclusion  of  a  trestZr  ^^  •'"  ***' 
ceeded  in  aeoomplishing  in  1376.    She  aov  M- 
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tamed  to  Sienoa,  baried  beraelf  in  solitade, 
•od  made  prayer  her  chief  employmeDt.  The 
new  ■chiam  occasioned  by  the  strife  between 
the  Pope  and  anti-pope,  1378,  called  her  forth 
•gain.  She  favored  Urban  IV.,  who  called 
Iter  to  Rome,  in  order  more  easily  to  follow  her 
eoansel,  and  even  thought  of  sending  her  with 
St.  Catharine  of  Sweden,  to  Johanna,  Queen  of 
Sicily,  who  declared  in  favor  of  Clement.  The 
•rabaa8y,.howeTer,  failed,  and  the  died  from  her 
efforts,  April  29th,  at  Rome,  aj;ed  33  years.  She 
vas  interred  in  the  Minerva  Church  ;  her  skull  is 
preeerred  by  the  Dominicans  at  Sienna.  Pius 
II.  eanonited  her  in  1461.  Urban  VIII.  chaneed 
her  festival  to  the  30th  of  April.  She  left  be- 
bind  her  six  tracts,  written  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logaes,  in  Latin  (dialogi  de  providetUia  Dei),  a 
diseoorae  on  the  Annunciation,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  letters  in  Italian.  Count  ▼. 
Stolberg  translated  from  the  Italian  a  short 
eoBversation  by  her  on  the  highest  perfection, 
knd  appended  it  to  his  life  of  St.  Vincent  ▼. 
Paala  (MUnst.,  1818).  Comp.  A.  Butler,  Lives 
of  Saints,  ke.  Pressel. — Btck. 

Qtiharine  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  St.  Brigitta, 
•ntered  Risberg  Cloister  in  her  seventh  year. 
She  married  Egard,  a  young  nobleman,  under 
ft  mutual  TOW  of  continence.  Afler  Egard's 
and  bar  mother's  death  she  entered  the  cloister 
of  the  Redeemer  in  'Wasteio,  or  Watzen,  and 
liecame  abbess,  f  Maroh  24, 1381.  Canonized 
•.1474. 

CtUharine  of  Bologna,  bom  1413,  in  Bologna 
(or  Verona),  in  her  tv^elfth  year  became  Maid 
of  Honor  to  Prineess  Margaret.  Subsequently 
■be  entered  a  society  of  women  of  the  third 
ord  r  of  St.  Francieeas,  in  Ferram.  This 
oociety  became  a  separate  cloister,  styled  tlie 
Body  of  Christ,  under  the  rule  of  St  Clara. 
With  this  Catharine  continued  until  the  found- 
iag  of  the  cloister  of  Clarissa  of  Bologna,  of 
which  she  became  first  prioress,  f  March  9, 
1463.  Clem.  VIII..  a.  1592,  enrolled  her  name 
in  the  MartyroL  ;  but  her  canonization  was  not 
•onfirmad  until  1724.  Id  Bologna,  1511,  1536, 
ftad  in  Venice,  1583,  appeared  Roodaiiones 
Caih.  Bomon.  It  is  spurious.  Catharine  wrote 
oome  treatises  in  Latin  and  Italian,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  book  of  The  Seven  Spiritual  Wea- 
p»ru. — Butter' t  Laves,  Jbo. 

CaikarineofCfenoa,  bom  about  1447,  daughter 
•f  James  t.  Fiesehi,  Vioe-king  of  Naples,  mar- 
ciod  reioetontlT,  and  after  her  husband's  death 
^Toted  herself  assiduously  to  works  of  <^arity, 
opeoially  during  the  plague.  She  praetised  the 
Mtrerest  aseetioism,  t  Sept.  14, 1510.  Canonized 
fcjr  Cless.  XIL,  1737.  She  wrote  a  treadse  on 
^pargatory,  fto.,  and  a  dialogue  on  the  pure  lore 
«(  Ood.  Her  biogrstphy,  by  Maralotti,  appeared 
inl55L 

CatkarineofRieeia,  born  at  Florence  in  1522. 
After  bar  nMther'e  early  death,  Catharine  was 
iadoced  to  enter  the  cloister  at  Montieelli.  In 
bar  foarteentb  year  she  took  the  veil,  in  the 
«leitter  of  the  Oeminioanesees  in  Prato,  Tus- 
cany. She  Mbjeoted  herself  to  the  severest 
MMTtifieations.  She  soon  became  miatreaa  of 
iMmoea,  aad  tiien  sab-prioress,  and  in  her  twenty- 
Aftb  year  priorwa.  Her  renown  for  piety  and 
«iadem  attracted  many  prinoea  and  eardinals 


to  her  cloister,  especially  Philip  de  Nei^ 
t  Feb.  2,  1589.  Canonized  by  Bened.  XIV. 
Bit^raphies  by  Seraphin  Razzi,  and  Philip 
Quido. — Butler »  Lives,  &c. 

Catharine  de  Medici  purchased  her  place  in 
Church  history  by  her  wickedness  rfhd  blood> 
shedding,  and  bequeathed  to  psychologists  tba 
difficult  task  of  showing  that  human  mtulness  is 
the  terror  of  terrors.  Passion  for  honor  and 
power,  vanity,  and  Italian  artfulness,  combined 
to  make  her  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and  odiona 
of  women.  Capefigue  has  toiled  in  vain  to 
invest  her  character  with  redeeming  qualities. 
Impartial  history  has  branded  her  with  infamy, 
and  holds  her  up  as  a  dark  illustration  of  tho 
power  and  hideousness  of  sin.  No  logic  caa 
reduce  her  crimes  to  virtues. — She  was  bora 
April  30,  1519.  Iler  father,  Lorenzo  II.,  died 
before,  her  mother.  Model,  de  la  Tour  d'A» 
vergne,  at  her  birth.  Clement  VII.,  her  anole^ 
adopted  and  educated  her.  Her  earliest  years 
were  spent  amid  violent  politico-religious  wranj;- 
lings.  She  was  placed  in  the  cloister  of  de^ 
Murate,  in  Florence,  but  the  opposition  of  soma 
nuns  drove  her  away.  Francis  I.  sought  her 
hand  for  bis  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Catharine  consented,  and  obtained  a  dowry  of 
100,000  gold  thalers,  on  condition  that  sha 
would  renounce  the  right  of  succession  to  her 
father.  She  yielded  all  but  the  dukedom  of 
Albino.  The  marriage  was  consummated  in 
Marseilles,  in  1533.  She  was  universalljr  wel- 
comed in  her  new  home,  and  especially  ingra- 
tiated herself  with  Francis  I.  Her  person  was 
more  imposing  than  beautiful.  Her  prominent 
eyes  and  open  lips  reminded  one  of  her  grand* 
uncle.  Pope  Leo.  Her  complexion  was  the  daHc 
olive  Italian.  Her  strong,  and  subsequently  cor- 
pulent, frame  was  inured  to  exertion,  without 
prejudice  to  gracefulness.  Her  intemperance  in 
eating  brought  on  severe  attacks  of  sickness. 
She  seemed  to  live  only  for  her  husband  and  a 
few  favorites.  She  cherished  her  family  tasto 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  her  large  annual  allowanoe 
of  money  was  insufficient  for  her  liberality.  The 
death  of^Francis  I.,  preceded  by  that  of  his  oldest 
son,  called  Catharine's  husband  to  the  throne. 
Her  protracted  barrenness  was  now  fallowed  br 
the  birth  of  several  children ;  and  as  the  win 
of  the  king,  and  mother  of  several  subsequent 
kings,  she  filled  an  important  place.  But  sha 
had  her  trials,  too.  llhe  beauty  of  Diana  of 
Poictiers  made  her  a  powerful  rival  in  the  king'a 
regards.  But  Catharine  subjected  her  jealousy 
to  her  ambition.  She  became  the  iifia  of  tha 
festiyities  of  the  court,  and  was  gratified  with 
any  marks  of  admiration.  Somewhat  later  sha 
avowed,  in  a  letter  to  Elizabeth  of  Spain,  that 
she  desired  nothing  so  much  as  the  lore  of  her 
husband.  She  also  deelared  that  she  possessed 
that  mysterious  family  sympathy  which  gave 
her  a  presentiment  of  evenr  accident  wnioh 
befell  any  of  her  immediate  reutivea.  Under  her 
BOO,  Franois  II.,  she  was  drawn  out  more  into 
state  business,  that  any  enactments  might  hava 
the  authority  of  her  name.  But  the  Ouissa 
restrieted  her  influence.  Maria  Stuart  had  pra- 
eedenee  of  her.  At  this  time  Miohael  I'Hospital 
and  President  Thou  were  her  oonnseilors.  Tha 
aarly  death  of  Francis  IL  was  a  heayy  blow  to 
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tiM  inflaence  of  the  Onises  and  Maria  Staart. 
Tbe  queen-mother  seized  the  reins  of  govem- 
■ent  daring  tbe  minoritv  of  Charles  IX.  Her 
first  aim  was  to  secure  her  dynastic  interests. 
Tbe  undertaking,  in  that  period  of  party  con- 
victs and  solfisb.  designing  politicians,  might 
hare  tested  the  ability  of  the  most  gifted  states- 
nen.  Catharine  was  a  woman,  a  foreigner,  and 
of  lower  birth.  Policy  required  her  to  nse  all 
the  parties  for  her  purpose.  But  the  worst  of 
•11  was  her  destitution  of  proper  principles, 
which  made  her  act  under  the  impulse  of  oir- 
onmstonces  and  her  apparent  interests.  It  is 
oar  business  to  notice  ber  coarse  only  in  it* 
Mligious  bearings. 

Catharine  was  no  fanatic.  Not  recreant  to 
the  Romish  faith,  in  which  she  was  bom  and 
•ducated,  and  yet  not  hostile  to  the  reformatory 
tendency  of  the  age,  she  preferred  that  state  of 
things  m  religion  which  caused  least  distarb- 
ftnce  in  the  state.  The  fullowing  incident  shows 
what  she  thought  of  her  Church.  Going,  on 
Corpus  Christi,  to  the  procession  with  the 
young  king,  she  told  him  that,  whilst  he  should 
■how  all  reverence  for  the  host,  he  should  not 
iMlieve  that  the  bread  literally  became  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  king  replied:  "Others  have 
told  me  tbe  same,  but  I  am  never  to  mention 
it"  "Certainly,"  said  Catharine,  laughing, 
"and  you  must  adhere  to  the  religion  of  your 
mnoestors,  or  you  might  injure  your  kingdom, 
.and  even  lose  your  throne." — Her  connection 
with  the  papal  chair  must  have  led  her  to  re- 
gard religion,  not  for  its  own  sake  alone  —  to 
think  Romanism  the  policy  of  kings.  In  her, 
skepticism  and  superstition  were  combined ; 
for  she  consulted  astrology  and  wore  strange 
lunulets.  Her  timidity  and  indecision  of  cha- 
racter agreed  with  this.  She  most  ardently 
desired  rest  and  peace  for  herself  and  ber  king- 
dom, and  disliked  war  and  Tiolence,  even  as  a 
means  to  these.  The  opposing  parties  she  made 
•nbservient  to  her  interests.  She  trusted  no  one ; 
and  was  not  trusted.  In  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion and  fair  words  ahe  was  a  master.  In  her 
oabinet  she  grieved  and  wept;  in  publio  she 
wiped  away  her  tears  and  smiled.  Divine  laws 
were  no  hindrance  in  her  way,  and  though  not 
lecherous  herself,  she  used  her  maids  of  honor 
to  gain  the  aid  of  men  of  influence  around  her. 
Tbe  Italian  principle,  that  any  life  might  be 
sacrificed  to  political  ends,  was  hers. — At  first 
•be  adopted  the  policy  of  toleration,  called  a 
conference  of  Protestants  and  Romanists,  and 
•ven  asked  Clement  YII.  to  approve  of  certain 
heretical  propositions,  touching  images,  baptism 
with  water  and  tbe  word  only,  communion  in 
both  kinds,  hymns  in  the  vernacular  at  the 
communion,  and  tbe  abolition  of  Corput  CkrUti. 
Bexa  attended  tbe  conference,  and  she  received 
him  very  kindly,  and  allowed  him  to  preach  at 
the  court  Chancellor  I'llosnital,  on  opening 
the  colloquium  (Sept,  9,  1561),  exhorted  all  to 
•zeroise  humility,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
curing harmony :  "  We  need  no  more  books, 
bat  a  better  understanding  of  the  Bible.  Do 
not  think  the  Protestants  enemies;  they  are 
Obristians,  baptized  like  ourselves ;  do  not  con- 
demn them  through  mere  prejudice."  A  month 
later  the  colloquy  was  closed,  without  having 


elTeeted  anything.  But  as  the  Protestants  |rrew 
more  courageous,  held  public  worship  in  Paris, 
and  even  requested,  through  Admiral  Colitrnj, 
religious  freedom,  Catharine  thought  she  mutt 
yield,  and  in  January,  1562,  issued  an  ediet 
legalizing  public  assemblies  of  the  Calvinistt, 
But  the  tide  soon  turned.  The  King  of  Ns- 
varre  abjured  Protestanism,  Coligny  and  lii) 
brothers  quit  the  court,  the  Guises  won  thg 
game,  and  entered  into  a  compact  with  tht 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  Ui< 
extermination  of  heretics.  In  the  massscre  of 
Yassy  the  edict  of  January  was  abolished.  Tht 
Duke  of  Guise  entered  Paris  in  triumph.  Catbs- 
rine  was  grieved,  but  had  no  time  to  rally  the 
Calvinists.  The  duke  had  ber  and  Charles  II. 
brought  from  Fontainebleau  to  Melon,  from 
Melun  to  Paris.  No  one  knew  who  ruled,  >nd 
the  Protestants  flew  to  their  weapons.  Tlx 
queen  not  merely  approved  of  the  course  adopted 
b^  the  Huguenots,  but  sought  to  aid  it  in  the 
king's  name.  Both  parties  called  strangen 
into  the  country.  The  Protestants  conclnded 
the  treaty  of  Sept.  20,  1562.  The  war  seenel 
to  spread.  But  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  GuiN 
(Feb.  18,  1563),  at  once  changed  thingi.  0( 
his  deathbed  he  is  said  to  have  advised  tbe  qum 
to  conclude  a  peace  as  soon  as  possible.  Tliil 
was  done  on  March  19,  by  the  treaty  of  AmboiN. 
Charles  vras  now  (being  fourteen  years  old)  dt- 
clared  of  age,  although  Catharine  still  kept  bijd 
of  the  reins.  She  now  thought  of  assembliii| 
the  chief  princes,  and  adopting  measures  to  coih 
pel  the  Pope  to  grant  'some  thines  be  hia 
hitherto  refused.  She  seems  really  to  ban 
desired  to  preserve  the  peace.  But  the  ipiril 
of  party,  and  the  efforts  of  Jesuits,  prodacM  il 
France  an  excitement  opposed  to  the  feeling  of 
the  court  Strong  measures  against  the  HogM- 
nots  were  urged.  But  Catharine  resisted,  tod 
also  refused  to  remove  I'HospitaL  She  eves 
talked  of  calling  another  conference,  for  tin 
consideration  of  the  decrees  of  Trent  llet» 
while  tbe  brief  peace  was  broken.  The  partiM 
were  again  in  arms.  In  several  battles  tbi 
Protestants  were  defeated,  when  the  peace  of 
August  8th  came  to  the  Calvinists'  relief.  Thi 
marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  with  Catfaarine'i 
youngest  daughter,  Margaret  of  Yalois,  v>i 
now  proposed.  Even  Congny  ventured  to  tbe 
court,  and  was  welcomed  by  Catharine  and  tbe 
king.  Bat  now  tbe  jealousy  of  Catharine  «•! 
aroused ;  she  dreaded  her  son's  intimacy  witb 
Coligny,  who  urged  the  war  with  Spain.  At 
her  reauest  a^  council  was  once  more  called 
upon  toe  sulgect,  and  th«  minority  opposed 
Coligny's  plan.  Coligny  then  said,  be  hoped 
the  king  would  not  object  if  he  and  his  friendl 
would  aid  the  Prince  of  Oranee.  This  remtik 
excited  attention.  One  worcf  led  to  snotbsr. 
Finally  Coligny  said :  "  Madame,  the  king  !• 
now  avoiding  one  war  which  might  bo  an  ad- 
vantage ;  God  forbid  that  another  should  break 
forth  which  he  cannot  escape."  Although  this 
referred  to  the  war  in  Flanders,  Cathanoe  is- 
garded  it  as  a  threat  of  a  new  rebellion.  tto» 
that  moment  she  determined  to  get  rid  of  faink 
On  August  22,  Coligny  went  from  the  Loans 
to  bis  awelling,  and  on  the  wav  was  shot  at 
from  the  window  of  a  house  belonging  to  is 
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•A«rent  of  tlie  Ouisea.  It  is  affirmed  by  the 
initiated,  that,  had  he  been  killed,  Catharine 
vould  have  been  appeased.  His  escape  made 
bim  the  more  dangerous  for  her.  The  Hugue- 
nots crowded  around  their  leader.  Suspicion 
pointed  to  the  right  source  of  the  attempted 
assassination.  Catharine  had  some  Italians  in 
ber  council  who  thought  the  secarity  of  the 
kinfcdom  depended  upon  the  murder  of  the 
iMder  of  the  Huguenots.  The  Duke  of  Anjoa 
and  AngoulSme,  a  natural  brother  of  the  king, 
M  well  as  Marshal  Tavannes,  were  of  the  same 
mind.  Only  the  king's  approval  was  wanting. 
Charles  now  first  discovered  that  the  attempt  on 
Coligny  had  started  with  his  mother.  He  pro- 
nounced it  cruel.  She  answered,  "  Sometimes 
mildness  is  onielty,  and  cruelty  mildness."  He 
oould  not  resolve  to  sacrifice  bis  friends,  but 
Catharine  threatened  to  auit  the  court.  Charles 
yielded,  and  even  seized  the  thought  with  all 
his  natural  ardor.  The  preparations  were 
hastily  made,  and  in  Bartholomew's  night  the 
queen's  vengeance  was  sated,  and  the  spirits 
of  retribution  invoked  upon  the  royal  house. — 
Catharine  had  now  but  one  more  concern,  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  the  Quises.  To  this  end 
Ehe  thought  she  might  take  a  middle  position, 
even  after  the  massacre.'  She  tried  by  smooth 
vords  to  restore  quietness.  Failing  to  extermi- 
nate Protestantism  by  murder,  she  degraded 
herself  into  a  bawd,  and  sought  to  operate 
on  Protestant  nobles  by  means  of  fascinating 
maidens.  She  also  tried  to  ensnare  the  Hugue- 
nots by  afiected  piety.  Five  years  thus  passed. 
We  omit  the  furtner  efforts  of  the  queen  to  steer 
between  the  two  party  extremes.  On  both 
rides  she  struck  on  rocks,  and  was  in  turn 
attracted  and  repelled  by  each.  She  died  early 
in  1588,  aged  seventy-one  years,  leaving  a  shat- 
tered crown  and  party  dissensions  to  tier  son. 
In  ber  grave,  the  Calvinists  cursed,  and  the 
Bomanists  despised  her.  This  was  the  reward 
of  intrigue,  treachery  and  crime  I  Henry  III. 
died  in  1689;  with  him  perished  the  race 
of  Valois.  Francis  I.  died  a  vile  death ; 
Henry  II.  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  tourna- 
ment ;  Francis  II.  did  not  reach  his  majority ; 
Charles  IX.  died  in  the  spasms  of  an  unknown 
disease;  Henry  III.  was  murdered!  The  family 
bears  the  ineffaceable  brand  of  Bartholomew's 
night !  And  though  Catharine's  conscience 
was  seared  against  all  compunctions,  she  was 
Ibrced  to  confess  that  she  had  badly  played  her 

fne  of  infamy,  and  that  crime  is  the  worst  folly. 
>LDAN,  Qesch.  d.  Prot.  in  Frankr. ;  Ranke, 
nz.  Qesch.;  CAPEriouE,  Cath.  de  Mtdicis: 
ris,  1856.)  Th.  Prrbbl.* 

Catharinnt,  Ambroie  (originally,  Lancelot 
Pnlitus),  a  Dominican,  and  Archb.  of  Conza,  in 
Kaplos,  was  bom  at  Sienna,  1487.  He  visited 
the  chief  schools  of  Italy  and  France,  and  ao- 
qoired  reputation  for  learning.  Returning  to 
Sienna,  he  became  Professor  of  Jurisprudence, 
and  had  the  subsequent  Pope  Julius  III.  for  a 
hearer.  Leo  X.  made  him  a  consistorial  advo- 
cate. Weary  of  court-life,  be  went  to  Florence 
in  bis  30th  year,  aiid  joined  the  Dominicans. 
Daring  bis  novitiate,  he  wrote  five  books  against 
Lnther,  entitled:  Ad.  Carol.  Max.  imperal.  «t 
Mitpcm,  regem,  F.  Ambr.  CaiAar.  ApoUgia  pro 


rxriiaU  CaOui.  a  AposUH.  fidei,  to. ;  Flor.,  foU 
1520.  In  1521  he  published  his  Excugatio,  &c. ; . 
in  1532  his  Speculum  hcereticorum,  to.  (Rome, 
1532  ;  a  better  ed.  in  Lyons,  1541).  In  Paris 
he  obtained  permission  to  publish  bis  adnotat. 
in  exeerpta  micedam  de  comm.  Card.  Cajttani 
dogmata,  1535.  In  1537  he  published  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  diocesan  Synod  of  Lyons,  and 
m  1542,  a  collection  of  treatises  on  various  sub- 
jects. Returning  to  Italy  after  1543,  he  wrote 
several  controversial  works.  He  attended  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  preached  there,  Feb.  4, 
1546.  There  he  became  involved  with  the  chief . 
theologians  of  his  order,  which  led  him  into 
controversial  writings  again.  Still  Paul  III. 
appointed  him  (Aug.  27,  1546),  bishop  of  Mi- 
nor!, after  which  he  attended  the  Council  o£S- 
cially,  and  produced  other  controversial  writings. 
He  round  a  prominent  opponent  in  Bellarmin, 
He  died  on  nis  way  to  Rome,  whither  he  was 
goingfor  the  Cardinal's  hat,  on  Nov.  8, 1553  (See 
his  IIxpurgaHo  adv.  apolog.  Dominiei  a  Soto.; 
Jao.  Qcirir,  d  Jac.  Gchabd,  Scriptoret  ordinii 
prcedieatomm,  II.  (Paris,  1721),  p.  144-151, 
332,  825).  Th.  Pexssxl.* 

Catholicism. — This  term  denotes  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  towards  the  general,  the  uni- 
versal, the  whole ;  in  distinction  from  separa- 
tism and  individuality.  It  is  appropriated  to 
the  sphere  of  Christianity,  and  has  primary  re- 
ference to  the  Christian  Church.  From  the 
earliest  period,  the  Christian  Church  calls  her- 
self Catholic,  universal ;  (1)  as  destined  to  em- 
brace believers  of  all  nations,  instead  of  attach- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  Judaism,  the  religious' 
fellowship  to  a  particular  body  politic ;  (2)  as 
holding  the  whole  truth  which  was  propagated, 
from  the  Apostles  in  the  Churches  ;  which  was 
transmitted  through  the  appointed  organs,  the 
holders  of  the  sacred  office,  the  bishops  insti- 
tuted by  the  Apostles,  or  those  authorized  by 
them;  and  which  was  maintained  in  all  the 
Churches  with  essential  nnanimitv.  Adherence 
to  this  whole  body  of  truth,  to  this  sacred  trar 
dition,  was  Catholicism ;  and  the  adherents 
called  themselves  Catholics,  and  were  called  so  ' 
by  others.  They  were  thus  distinguished  from 
those  who  departed  from  the  general  current  of 
tradition ;  who  did  not  regulate  their  thought 
and  action  by  the  standard  of  faith ;  who  took 
up  with  peculiar  views,  chosen  by  themselves, 
and  deviating  from  the  general  mind  of  the 
Church.  These  were,  perhaps,  heretics  proper, 
who  obtruded  errors  and  systems  of  error  which 
subvert  the  foundations  of  Christianity ;  or  they 
were  heterodox,  who,  with  fundamental  views 
essentially  Christian,  apprehended  incorrectly 
particular  points  of  Christian  truth ;  or  they 
wero  thoso  who,  from  a  falsely  legal,  or  falsely 
evangelical  turn,  sought  to  restore  the  truly 
primitive,  or  to  realise  a  perfect  Christianity; 
and,  undervaluing  or  denying  the  Apostolic  tra- 
dition, or  the  form  of  revealed  truth  in  the 
Apostolic  Churches,  contended  for  and  claimed 
to  possess,  a  purity  of  morals,  discipline,  or 
doctrine,  compared  with  which  the  Catholio 
body  appeared  corrupt,  and  unworthy  to  be 
called  the  true  Church. 

Acdbrdingly,  we  observe  a  threefold  set  of  an- 
tagonisms against  Catholicism :  1.  The  Uered* 
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eal ;  m  the  Ebinnltea,  Gnostics,  and  ManiobM- 
•Ds,  who  set  op  Judaism  or  heathenism  under 
a  Christian  garb,  or,  at  least,  disfigured  its 
groundwork  with  Jewish  or  heathenish  inter- 
mixtures; 2.  The  Heterodox,  who  held  the 
Christian  principles,  in  the  main,  but  deviated 
firom  the  traditional  or  Scriptural  way  of  con- 
oeiring  particular  doctrines;  as  the  Monarchians 
tinder  their  maniruld  phases;  afterwards  the 
Arians,  the  Nestorians,  the  Eutjchians,  and  the 
Pela^ans  ;  whose  ways  of  thinking,  indeed,  in 
various,  degrees  approached  the  heretical  more 
or  less,  and,  strictly  carried  out,  could  appear 
like  heresy,  yet  in  reality  did  not  amount  to 
that ;  and  3.  The  Schismatics,  who  boasted  of 
superior  purity  in  theory  or  practice,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  Catholic  Church  as  antiquated 
or  degenerate.  Such  were  the  Montanists,  No- 
'  Tatians,  Donatiits,  and  others. 

In  these  anti-oatbolic  mOTements,  we  obserre 
sometimes  a  lingering  in  obscure  and  indefinite 
views  which  should  have  been  left  behind ;  some- 
times an  ill-judging  precipitancy,  provoked, 
bowever,  by  real  evils  to  be  resisted.  And  the 
proper  course  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  to 
appropriate  to  herself  the  true  and  the  right  in 
these  movements,  renouncing  the  wrong.  She 
would  thus  have  proved  herself  Catholic,  as 
embodying,  in  its  unity  and  completeness,  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  system,  and  as  having  the 
divinely  appointed  means,  and  the  divinely 
wrought  intention  of  becoming  herself  more 
and  more  pervaded  by  the  power  of  truth  and 
boliness.  'WhereTer  we  observe  the  tendency 
to  true  Catholicity,  there  we  find  the  Church 
Striving  after  universal  extension,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  it.  We  find  her  striving 
to  rise  above  all  diversity  of  opinion  and  of 
constitution ;  to  become  thoroughly  possessed 
of  truth  and  holiness.  The  one  tendency  we 
may  call  extetuive  Catholicity,  the  other,  inten- 
tine.  But  since,  in  this  earthly  stage,  the  Chris- 
tian principle  is  never  perfectly  imbibed ;  since, 
both  as  to  universality  and  inward  perfection, 
the  Chnrch  has  always  room  to  advance ;  it 
follows,  that  the  true  Catholic  spirit  is  always 
reaching  forward  in  its  development,  and  is 
never  content  with  present  attainments.  This 
feature  of  Catholicism  we  may  call  the  pro- 
icnstvt. 

That  such  a  Catholicism  as  that  above  de- 
lineated, existed  tn  Vie  first  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  And  even  m 
ihe  second  ha\f  of  the  first  period,  from  the 
fourth  century  downward,  it  is  elearly  dis- 
oernible.  There  appears,  indeed,  after  the 
Boman  empire,  reduced  to  an  unimportant  rem- 
nant, was  incorporated  with  the  Church,  a  rela- 
tive quieting  of  the  impulse  towards  extension ; 
•till  the  genuine  Catholicism,  in  its  most  emi- 
nent representatives,  went  beyond  those  bonnds^ 
towards  the  great  nations,  foreign,  and  more  or 
less  hostile  to  the  empire ;  partly  in  the  hope, 
that  Christianity  might  find  a  better  soil  in 
those  unoorrnpted  races,  than  a^nong  the  de- 
generate masses  who  had  become  unsusceptible 
of  true  religious  transformation.  The  period 
#as  not  deficient  in  testimony  that  the  Church 
was_  aiming  at  aanettfieation  ;  although  iif  con- 
nazion  with  the  reception  of  the  masaea  into 


what  was  now  the  established  Church,  then 
was  manifest  neglect  of  purifyinj;  diseTpline. 
As  to  appropriating  to  itself  the  Christian  tniA 
injvll,  the  Church,  indeed,  collected  into  pe> 
manent  general  confessions  the  leading  state* 
ments  of  gospel  doctrine ;  yei  kept  up  an  setiTB 
effort  to  fix  upon  the  most  accurate  definition 
of  the  matter  of  revelation,  and  thus  always  |^ 
on  to  clearer  knowledge.  This  appears  in  faier 
labors  on  the  doctrine  of  ^e  Trinity,  on  Chri^ 
tology,  and  Anthropology. 

The  same  can  also  be  said  without  hesitatioii, 
of  the  medicnxd  period.  The  expansive  forceii 
extremely  active  throughout  the  Oermano-Seltr 
vonic  nations,  and  does  not  rest  till  the  vhols 
are  embraced  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity;  and 
having  achieved  this,  it  reached  forth,  Iboof^ 
with  comparatively  little  success,  into  remoter 
regions,  more  or  less  beyond  the  historical  eirde 
of  that  age.  Vast  pains  were  taken  to  raton 
and  to  manifest  the  sanctity  of  the  Church,  tod 
to  advance  constantlj  towards  the  complete  » 
Intion  of  this  part  of  the  problem  of  roteuin 
Catholicity.  There  were  powerful  movemeoli 
of  the  Church  and  of  particular  commonitietia 
frequent  and  energetic  testimonies,  by  word  and 
deed,  to  put  effectual  checks  on  gross  mannen 
and  immoral  propensities.  Bat,  with  respect  ts 
the  possession  and  use  of  the  truth,  there  tu 
extraordinary  zeal  and  solicitude,  not  only  to 
exhibit  and  preserve  the  entire  gains  of  foniM 
exertions  for  the  present  and  future  generation^ 
but  also  to  engage  a  more  strenuous  and  efficient 
activity  of  thought  for  the  better  understandiBg 
of  the  Christian  system,  and  to  prodoee  a  flnaer 
conviction,  which  would  overcome  rising  dosH 
aiid  dissipate  all  appearance  of  intemid  contn- 
diction.  There  is  in  all  this  a  strong  derdoih 
ing  force,  a  powerfiil  effort  for  adTancement 
But  there  was  also  progress  in  another  respect: 
Catholicism  remained  not  a  mere  instiDct, 
but  rose  into  clear  intelligence.  It  became  < 
theory  of  Caiholieify,  which  wonM  illostnts 
itself  in  practice.  There  was  need  of  kjisg 
firmly  the  foundation  for  distinguishing  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  fitith  from  the  untnitliof 
heresy.  Tincentins  says,  that  for  establithing 
the  faith,  these  two  things  are  requisite  :_|Im 
authority  of  the  sacred  oanon,  and  the  trsditioi 
of  the  Catbolio  Church.  Since  Holy  Scripting 
which  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  all-sufficient,  ii 
from  its  depth  so  very  differently  undentood, 
there  must  be  joined  with  it  the  authority  of  A« 
charchly  apprehension  (intelligentia).  Its  n* 
terpretation,  especially  in  the  fundamental  que** 
tions  of  the  Catnolic  doctrine,  must  he  conducted 
agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  Cfcnrth. 
But  this  is  equivalent  to  receiving  what  is  li^ 
lieved  everywnere,  always,  and  by  all.  For  the 
truly  and  properlr  catholic  is  that  which  coi>- 
tains  every  thing  in  a  nniversal  way_.  This  «>• 
volves  universality,  antiquity,  nnaninity.  Ve 
agree  with  this  when  we  recognise  as  tns  <">• 
faith,  that  which  the  whole  Church  on  eartk 
confesses;  when  we  do  not  deviate  from  the 
clearly  given  sense  of  the  fathers;  when,  of 
these  early  teachings,  we  follow  what  was  de- 
clared by  all  or  most  of  the  public  tesoben.  Ip 
opposition  to  a  seceding  portion  of  the  Chnrdi 
from  the'  fellowship  of  toe  ooAmon  tuA,  at 
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CbttoBo  CbriatiMi  imahU  npoh  the  integrity  of 
die  twdy  unWersal.  In  opposition  to  nny  inno- 
vmtion  whioh  striveR  to  cormpt  the  -whole 
Chnrob,  be  holds  apoD  antiquity ;  and  if,  per- 
eluuice,  in  antiquity  he  finds  a  few  infected  with 
•rror,  he  abides  by  the  old  general  decrees  of 
(be  Church.  Where  such  are  wanting,  he  adopts 
wbat  he  finds  by  comparison  to  be  the  concur- 
cant,  public,  fully  and  constantly  declared  views 
•f  teachers  of  dRfferent  times  and  places,  who 
hurt  continued  in  the  faith  and  fellowsbip  of 
tiie  one  Catholic  Church. 

Thus,  Vincentins,  while  he  asserts  the  con- 
Bezion  with  the  Chureb  of  the  past  as  a  mark 
of  Catholicity,  asreeablr  to  the  "  divine  decree" 
of  the  Epbesian  Council,  enacted  by  the  bishops 
«f  almost  the  entire  east,  to  establish  for  the 
&lth  of  posterity  nothing  but  what  was  stead- 
fastly and  consistently  held  by  the  holy 
FadMra,  be  advocates  no  sluggish  standing  still, 
BO  stagnant  traditionalism.  Faith  should  make 
progrtis,  bat  no  change.  Progress  is  self-de- 
velopment; change  is  turning  into  something 
•be.  The  inteUigenoe,  science,  and  wisdom  of  in- 
dividaals,  and  of  the  whole  Church,  may,  in  sue- 
eeauTe  periods,  increase ;  bat  only  in  their  form. 
In  tense,  doctrine,  or  opinion,  they  must  remain 
the  same,  as  even  organised  bodies  continue  the 
■ame  in  all  their  development  through  a  course 
of  years.  Christian  doctrine  must  obey  this 
law  of  right  development  It  should  grow 
finoner,  wider,  hi^er,  by  time,  but  remain  in- 
•omipt  and  inviolable;  be  full  and  perfect  in 
the  symmetry  of  its  parts,  and  in  all  its  ]>roper 
■lembers  and  senses ;  and  allow  no  detriment 
to  its  proper  character,  no  change  of  its  defini- 
tioD.  "  What  the  faith  of  the  fathers  sowed  in 
tbs  Church  of  God,  is  cultivated  and  watched 
by  ^0  diligence  of  the  children.  It  flourishes 
•nd  ripens,  ke.  If  one  point  of  doctrine  is  given 
ap,  another  and  another  is  at  once  excepted  to, 
tul  the  whole  is  abolished.  Mix  the  old  with 
BOW,  the  native  with  foreign,  the  sacred  with 
profane,  and  soon  nothing  pure  is  lef^" 

This  is  essentially  correct  There  is  a  pro- 
fediu,  a  perpetual  progreesiveness  in  quantity 
aad  qnalitT,  in  which  ue  original  fulness  of  the 
tmtb  displays  itself  more  and  more.    It  is  a 


rkiag  oat  of  itself  by  degrees.  The  earlier 
fiiresbowa  the  later.  There  is  no  accretion  of 
what  did  not  co-exist  in  principle  before.  No- 
thing essentially  belonging  to  the  system  is 
taken  awar.  But  it  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived 
that  this  theory  presents,  in  a  manner,  one  side 
•aly  of  the  subject,  which,  on  a  closer  view,  has 
fiu^reaching  consequences.    The  collective  ap- 

Srehension  of  doctrine  by  the  Church,  as  given 
I  the  unanimity  of  an  orthodox  clergy  and 
ehair  of  theology,  concHium  tacerdotum,  and 
eoneilium  wuufitirorum,  is  here  the  rule  of  ab- 
•olnte  authority,  and  a  progressively  formative 
tedfity  is  allowed  only  for  settling  points  yet 
andeoided,  and  not  fixed  and  stated  in  form  by 
the  Church.  As  to  what  is  defined  and  esta- 
bliahed,  it  is  merely  preservative.  The  empiri- 
esl  Church  appears  in  those  two  orders  as  the 
infallible,  inspired  inteipreter  of  Scripture  doc- 
trine ;  80  that  a  dogmatical  statement,  approved 
bv  an  assembly  of  the  official  representatives 
of  the  Chaiob,  or  eowmanding  any  considerable 


unanimity  of  the  teachers  passing  for  orthodox, 
can  never  need  any  farther  improvement. 
Hence,  no  purer  and  foller  apprehension  of  the 
truth,  arising  from  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
written  word,  is  admissible. 

Such  a  theory  is  deficient  in  the  profonnder 
recognition  of  that  human  corruption,  which 
disturbs  no  less  the  general  life  of  the  Church, 
than  the  life  of  individuals,  in  its  temporal  de- 
velopment, and  which  forbids  that  we  should 
any  more  presume  fireedom  from  error,  thas 
freedom  from  sin.  It  is  deficient  also  in  the 
understanding  of  that  evangelical^  freedom,  by 
virtue  of  which,  in  sincere  submission  to  the 
Only  Sinless  and  Unerring,  in  unwavering  a^ 
sent  to  the  pure  testimony  concerning  Him,  we 
acquire  both  the  qualification  and  the  right  to 
consult  the  farther  improvement  of  doctrinal 
definitions  hitherto  in  use. 

Catholic  development  is  ly  no  meansa  simple 
onward  movement  towards  the  full  display  of 
original  truth.  Though  of  divine  origin,  and 
governed  by  the  divine  spirit,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  human.  It  is  not  indeed  the  anthropi^ 
like  the  personal  development  of  the  Saviour, 
nor  a  product  of  the  union  of  the  divine  with 
the  pure  human  nature,  which  in  a  sinless  pro- 
cess forms  itself  to  a  life  of  pure  truth  and  holi- 
ness. It  is  a  divine-human  process,  arising 
from  the  union  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  sinful 
human  nature ;  a  nature  to  be  first  regenerated 
by  that  spirit,  then  progressively  renewed  and 
sanctified  ;  and,  while  this  work  goes  on,  which 
is  never  finished  in  the  earthly  state,  therecon- 
stantly  arise  from  this  human  nature  sinful 
motions,  which  disturb  and  impair  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  This  work  of  the  spirit^ 
through  all  these  hindrances,  goes  on  victo- 
riously to  final  completion,  and  the  very  distarb- 
ances  and  obstacles  it  encounters  are  made  to 
promote  the  attainment  of  the  end. 

At  first,  however,  and  thus  far,  has  the  evolu- 
tion to  force  its  way  through  involutions,  _tra» 
dition  through  disfigurations ;  so  that  a  critical, 
purifying,  reformatory  action  is  apparent.  But 
this  can  proceed  only  from  those  members  who 
take  somewhat  independent  and  liberal^  viewi 
of  tradition,  and  who  can  exert  a  purifying  re- 
aedon  upon  the  stream,  while  they  are  borne 
along  upon  it.  It  depends  upon  uie^  spiritual 
constitution  of  the  Church,  as  consieting  of 
members  which  have  the  character  of  personal' 
ity ;  individuals,  with  the  living  sense  of  the 
general  or  universal ;  each  one  in  free  conscioua 
exercise,  appropriating  the  universal  to  himself, 
and  maintaining  such  action  and  reaction  with 
the  common  life,  that  while  drawing  nourish- 
ment from  it,  he  contributes  to  determine  ita 
motion.  This  influence  can  be  purifying  and 
reformatory,  for  this  reason  ;  that  the  whole  is 
not  an  isolated  thing,  or  a  system  which  is  no- 
thing but  what  it  outwardly  appears  to  be ;  but 
holds  a  constant,  inteparabU,  and  vital  conntxioH 
mth  iht  personal  God-man,  Christ  as  head ;  that 
this  ever  present  personality  exerts,  through 
the  word  and  sacraments,  an  enlightening  and 
enlivening  influence  on  the  whole,  and  on  each 
individual.  Thus  each  individual  beoomee  m 
person  In  whom  Christ  lives,  and  from  whom  he 
spreads  light  and  life  into  the  body,  ae  he  also 
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supplies  nonrishmeDt  from  the  body  to  the  in- 
dividual. Thus,  too,  the  individuals,  as penooal 
bearers  of  this  life,  have,  in  the  whole,  their 

Srerogatives,  and  towards  the  whole,  their 
uties.  This  power  and  this  ri^ht  of  personal- 
ity in  the  common  life  of  Christianity,  have 
this  essential  basis :  that  the  triune  Ood  is  alto- 
gether and  most  strictly  personal,  and  works 
agreeably  to  his  nature.  His  whole  work,  crea- 
tion, redemption,  sanctification,  aims  at  a  per- 
■onal  application,  to  produce  a  personal  divine- 
human  life.  The  common  life,  which  ho  re- 
plenishes, and  which  is  borne  as  in  the  womb, 
and  endowed  with  a  soul  by  his  word  and  spirit, 
he  makes,  as  such,  the  motherly  source  from 
which  the  personal  life  procee<»  and  derives 
nourishment,  and  then  again,  makes  the  per- 
sonal life  contribute  to  purify,  strengthen,  and 
•zalt  the  universal. 

This  brings  us  to  the  positive  opposite  of  Ca- 
tholicism —  to  Protestaniism.  Protestanism  de- 
rived indeed  its  name,  and  its  full  historical 
consciousness  and  selAsubsistence,  from  the  Re- 
formation of  the  16th  century ;  but  is  otherwise 
M  old  B8  Catholicism,  in  which  it  was  at  first 
held  as  in  solution.  It  became  possibly  pre- 
dpitated  by  degrees,  as  Catholicism  became 
degenerate,  and  the  Church  corrupt. 

This  degeneracy,  however,  is  to  be  ooneoived 
fWim  the  more  strictly  defined  idea  of  Oaikolicitm, 
which,  by  degenerating,  finally  becomes  a  car- 
ricatnre.  In  Catholicism,  generally,  the  great 
whole  is  embraced  as  the  sphere  of  activity  of 
the  divine-human  spirit,  which  experiences  that 
activity  as  recipient,  and  produces  it  as  instru- 
ment. It  becomes  degenerate  in  three  ways. 
1.  By  thrusting  the  principle  into  the  back- 
ground compared  with  the  bearer;  the  Head, 
Christ,  compared  with  the  Church.  2.  By  oon- 
oeiving  the  whole  so  abstractly,  as  to  lose  sight, 
more  or  less,  of  the  individual  personal  mem- 
bers. 3.  By  a  false  repose  with  reference  to 
growth  or  progress ;  contentment  with  a  present 
state.  These  three  ways  of  degeneracy,  how- 
ever, are  never  entirely  separate.  1)  "the  first 
does  not,  at  least,  of  necessity,  consist  in  re- 
garding the  Church  as  the  medium  for  the  rise 
and  continuance  of  the  spiritual  life  of  indi- 
Tiduals,  as  a  bearing,  nursing  mother.  There  is 
Terily  a  truth  in  this;  and  the  error  begins, 
when  we  view  the  operation  of  Christ  as  rising 
solely  in  that  of  the  Church.  There  is  then  no 
distinction  to  be  made,  between  evil-minded 
heretics  or  schismatics,  and  those  who  wish  to 
rise  above  the  hitherto  prevalent  standard  of 
Church  doctrine  and  order,  to  that  which  is 
more  perfect ;  who  would  criticise  the  existing 
standard,  it  may  be  with  somewhat  hasty,  im- 
moderate zeal,  from  their  higher  independence, 
BOt  attacking  any  fundamental  points  in  the 
doctrine  and  order  of  the  mother  Church,  bat 
censuring  particular  blemishes,  and  endeavoring 
to  remove  them ;  or,  it  may  be  only  as  mature 
Christians  aim  to  assert  a  sort  of  independence, 
and  with  one  view  or  another,  propose  to  fall 
hack  from  what  has  become  the  settled  usage 
of  the  Church,  from  the  empirical  form  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  as  imperfect,  upon  Christ 
himself,  the  perfect,  and  to  vindicate  for  original 
truth  and  holiness  a  renewing  etxorgj  for  &r- 


ther  improvement.  Th«  mme  the  CbnTch  t» 
pels  such  as  wholly  wrong,  and  dears  harselt 
by  excommanication,  instead  of  proving  and 
holding  fast  what  is  good,  the  more  she  <^)pean 
vhoUy  gone  in  forgetting  and  ignoring  ku 
Hkad.  And  this  improprietr  prevails  all  the 
more  easily,  the  more  the  dhurch  effects  ont 
close  organisation,  with  which  she  becomes  sat- 
isfied, and  the  more  the  ecclesiastical  powers  in* 
cline  to  carry  out  their  own  will,  wnether  bjr 
ruling  majorities,  or  by  a  despotic  aa^iity. 
The  danger  is  greatest  when  the  Church  bs> 
comes  monarchical,  where  one  will  bears  sway. 
The  monarch  becomes  then  the  representstivs 
of  Christ,  and  though  every  thing  in  form  it 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  this  name  is  bats 
means  for  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  exit- 
ing arbitrary  head.  That  the  medinral  (^ 
tholicism  came  to  this  pass  is  noterions. 

Here  is  a  degeneracy  of  Catholioism  whisk 
can  have  its  root  in  nothing  bat  the  &ct  that 
the  Church  ignores  and  forgets  hw  eouiiat 
proneness  to  error  and  sin,  that  she  makes  ho* 
self  equal  with  Christ  in  holiness  and  freedoa 
from  error,  that  she  thus  makes  nature  piosi 
and  holy.  This  is  that  Pelagiam  element,  wUA 
resides  always  in  the  false  Catholicism,  ud 
which  leads  directly  to  the  deificatioa  of  mm. 
Hence,  the  actual  man-worship,  prayer  to  Msiy 
and  to  saints,  which  displaoe  the  worship  oi 
Christ,  in  which  the  heathenish  returns  onte 
a  Christian  form.  At  length,  Mary  takes  ths 
place  of  Christ  as  the  proper  mediatrix,  sap- 
planting  the  Qod-man  in  Christ,  as  the  pii^ 
petual  mediating  power;'  Hay,  is  set  in  sdm^ 
sure  aboee  him,  commanding  him,  controUiu 
him,  as  the  mother  the  child,  and  finally  raiseiC 
as  the  mother  of  Ood,  to  absolute  deity;  abon 
the  need  of  redemption ;  not  sanctified  by  tke 
retrospective  operation  of  the  atoning  and  tha 
renewing  power,  which  exteods  abMlntely  fe) 
humanity  in  all  times  and  places,  and  thai 
fitted  for  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Holy 
Son  of  Qod ;  but  coming  at  first  into  existesss 
pure,  free  from  the  common  taint  of  fanmaa 
nature ;  equal  therefore  in  this  respect  to  tbi 
Giod-man ;  nay,  saperior  to  him,  inasmuch  tl 
his  pure  conception  is  made  dependent  on  b«r 
constitution.  The  assumption  of  the  tsHise^ 
late  (passive)  conception  of  Maiy,  erected  iait 
a  dogma  of  the  Church,  is  the  culmination  of 
the  corruption  of  Catholicism,'  worthy  of  Jessie 
ism,  we  might  say,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Jesus,  but  in  fact  denies,  and  tries  to  supplant 
him ;  a  telling  symbol  of  that  error  vbiok 
ascribes  to  the  priesthood  power  "  to  make  tbi 
Lord ;"  setting  that  priesthood  thus  much  abofS 
Christ;  using  indeeid  his  name  and  word  far 
this  purpose,  but  only  as  a  sort  of  spell  of 
"  holy  ma^c."  This  Christ,  whom  the  Ohoidi 
by  her  ministers  produces,  this  made  Lord,  il 


'  Not  In  expressly  dogmatieal  stsiemcnt,  «r  by  *U<i<- 
Ing  the  iymboUo  testimony,  bat  in  th*  pnetK*  of  tlM 
Charob,  Binoe  Christ  is  .called  tb*  Lord^sod  U  rinral 
u  one  who  matt  b«  propitiated  by  Harjr. 

*Ai  early  as  when  Thomu  Aqainu  strikioglj  i*- 
titted  the  adoption  of  this  dogma,  Duni  Sentni  trgati 
itf  adminibllity,  beoaosa  it  redoaods  to  tbe  hirliw 
honor  of  the  Virgin ;  and,  is  his  reasoniag,  the  whol* 
pssodo-eatboUo  BwHmsnt  eoass  oat  iate  glaiiof  ligbfc 
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IT  nnTCine ;  ib«  olkrive;  of  him  hat  in  it»e1f 
the  mifeot  nmng  foroe.  hi*  feRtival  is  the  feast 
of  mI  the  feasts  of  the  Chareb. 

2)  This  false  Catliolicisni,  which  thas  shows  it- 
■df  in  pnttinf; Christ  behind  the  Chnrch,  or  in  set- 
ting him  forth  as  now  making;  the  saving  atone- 
ment, rather  than  as  having  made  it  in  his  past 
appearance  in  the  flesh,  operated  also  in  the 
aeeond  vap  mentioned  above,  by  conceimng  the 
wkdle  to  abstractly  as  to  overlook  the  individaal 
personal  members,  or  to  thrnst  them  and  their 
prerogatiTee  in^o  the  back-trroand.  The  whole, 
the  aniversal,  shoold  be  all,  and  do  all.  This 
whole,  however,  is  the  Chnrch  as  an  institution, 
or  In  her  ontward  institntions.  chiefly  the  sacra- 
ment* and  their  bearers,  the  priests.  The  priest- 
liood  here  is  the  Chnrch  proper,  the  sabstance 
of  the  Chnrch.  To  it  belongs  activity.  It  is 
tiie  exclasive  medium  of  salvation  by  means  of 
its  sacramental  acts.  These,  as  ontward  acts, 
kave  saving  efficacy.  They  work  ex  opere  ope- 
nto.  A  person  in  the  eommunion  of  the  Chnrch 
txperienees  this  belief,  whatever  nay  be  his  in- 
WMd  susceptibility.  The  commanication  of 
grace  depends  not  on  any  deface  of  this  sas- 
oeptibility.  Unless  mortal  sin  without  repent- 
ance, confession,  and  priestly  absolution,  pre- 
Tents,  the  priestly  acta  always  exert  supematu- 
tal  saving  power. 

But  while  thns,  in  connexion  with  the  me- 
diating priesthood,  the  personality  of  the  re- 
oeWing  members  is  lost  in  mere  passivity,  it 
becomes  active,  on  the  contrary,  in  relation  to 
divine  grace  itself,  but  in  a  way  which  destroys 
the  purity  of  the  grace.  It  is  combined  with 
fb«  idea  of  merit  Instead  of  the  divinely 
wronght  adaptation  to  the  grace  received  (walk- 
ing worthy  of  grace),  and  to  the  object  it  aims 
at  (Col.  1 :  12),  there  comes  up  the  notion  of  re- 
ward, agreeably  to  the  whole  le^l,  outward 
Krfnt  of  view.  Instead  of  a  child  who  is  be- 
ted of  God  in  Christ,  who  yields  his  life  to  the 
eonstraining  power  of  divine  love,  who,  thus 
being  through  Christ  dwelling  in  him  more 
and  more  conscious  that  he  pleases  Ood,  be- 
oomea  finally  prepared  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  divine  love,  we  have  a  servant,  who  earns 
ftlioitf  according  as  he  does  his  duty ;  and  all 
in  Tiftae  of  what  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
given  him  by  the  Church ;  in  virtue  of  her  sa- 
eramental  commnnications,  from  baptism  on- 
ward, through  eonfirmation,  absolution,  com- 
Bnnion,  to  extreme  nnction. 

And  yet  a  person  rendered  meritorious  by  the 
Chnrch  remain*  dlwayt  in  her  power,  in  entire 
dependence  on  her.  His  constantly  repented 
fiulings  she  must  expiate  and  forgive.  And 
tfaongh  the  damning  guilt  which  forfeits  Heaven 
is  removed,  and  the  way  to  salvation  is  opened 
again  before  him,  he  baa  still,  by  submitting  to 
temporal  punishments,  to  satisfy  the  Chnrch  as 
tiie  party  offended.  Nor  is  he  yet  finished.  He 
is  foUovrad  even  into  the  life  to  come,  and  sub- 
jected to  pargatorial  pains.  And  there,  it  is 
uie  Church  alone  that  can  relieve  him.  She 
lias  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  which  efiectunlly 
reaches  him  even  there.  And  she  has  a  tiore 
of  merita  which  counterbalances  all  these 
paniibments,  be  they  ever  so  many,  and  even 
onhretgiu  tbem.    For,  besides  the  merits  of 


Christ,  she  has  those  of  the  mother  of  Ood,  and 
of  all  saints ;  of  whom  some,  as  the  martyrs, 
snfl'ered  more  than  their  sins  required,  others 
did  more  than  their  duty,  not  only  doing  what 
God  commanded,  but  also  taking  upon  them- 
selves to  do  what  he  only  advised,  and  left  to 
their  own  free  will.  Of  this  sort  are  those  ac- 
tions which  the  Church  stamped  with  the  cha- 
racter they  are  novf  supposed  to  bear.  Some, 
which  under  certain  circumstances  and  relations 
appear  to  be  required  of  God  and  thus  obli- 
gatory— such  as  refraining  from  marriage,  or, 
in  marriage,  from  using  the  rights  of  the  mar- 
ried state — entirely  renouncing  property,  and 
the  like;  others,  however,  in  which  that  sub- 
jection is  yielded  to  the  Chnrch  authorities 
which  is  due  to  the  divine  authority  alone — acts 
of  unqualified  obedience  in  respect  to  institu- 
tions not  of  divine  appoiAtment,  but  proceed- 
ing from  the  good  pleasure  of  men.  The  mo- 
nnstic  system,  with  its  vows  and  statutes,  thus 
exceeds  obligation  to  God,  merits  more  than  is 
necessary  for  one's  own  salvation.  There  may 
thus  accumulate  a  surplus  of  merits,  which  may 
turn  to  the  account  of  those  who  fall  short,  to 
make  up  what  they  lack,  and  release  them  from 
punishment  in  this  world  and  the  next.  The 
absolut<)  control  of  this  treasury  of  merit  is 
vested  in  the  visible  head  of  the  Church.  Hence, 
the  Pope,  not  only  in  virtue  of  his  position  as 
head  of  the  priesthood,  nay,  as  the  source  of 
all  qualifications  for  the  priestly  functions,  the 
fulness  of  all  churchly  grace,  but  in  virtue  also 
of  his  plenipotent  control  over  this  inexhaust- 
ible store,  is  the  person  in  whose  fellowship, 
and  by  whose  will  alone,  men  can  attain  salva- 
tion, or  relief  from  tl^e  hindrances  in  the  way 
to  it. 

Thus,  while  degenerate  Catholicism  has  de- 
graded the  private  Church  membership,  as  to 
the  attainment  of  salvation,  into  an  impersonal 
appendage  to  the  clergy,  virtually  merging  all 
inaividual  personality  in  the  flow  of  the  whole, 
the  personaliiu  obtrudes  itself  again  notwith- 
standing. All  glory,  truth,  sanctity  of  the 
Church,  concentrate  themselves  here  in  a  person 
invested  with  absolute  power.  What  he  affirms 
as  true,  must  be  truth.  What  he  commands 
must  be  done.  What  he  bestows  is  saving. 
With  his  permission,  the  streams  of  grace  flow 
fresh  and  rich,  and  his  (food  pleasure  fixes  the 
time,  measure  and  conditions  of  partaking  of 
the  waters. 

This  ignoring  of  the  tme  value  of  personality 
as  the  free  bearer  of  the  Christian  life,  as  the 
member  which  stands  in  reciprocal  action  with 
'the  Churchly  whole,  and  maintains  its  self- 
determination  in  the  power  of  the  common  life 
in  the  Church  ;  this  keeping  of  Christ  out  of 
view  as  the  absolutely  present,  living  Head, 
who  constantly,  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
by  his  Spirit,  communicates  himself  to  the  indi- 
viduals as  to  the  whole,  runs  into  a  false  and 
extravagant  estimate  of  personality;  namely; 
(1)  a  sort  of  deification  of  the  Pope,  who,  by  a 
historical  necessity,  indeed,  has  come  to  be  head 
of  the  hierarchy,  but  who  claims  all  spiritual 
and  temporal  power  only  by  an  enormous 
usurpation,  and  decides  as  he  lik^s  concerning 
truth,  Iioliness,  and   salvation;    (2)  an   anti- 
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GbristiftB  e^vation  of  the  indiTidoal  priests  as 
such,  on  whose  intention  is  supposed  to  depend 
the  efficacy  of  the  means  of  grace;  who,  by 
their  word  can  produce  Christ's  body,  the  Lara, 
present  in  the  Sacrament ;  by  the  sacrifice  they 
present,  supply  abundant  grace ;  by  the  abeo- 
lution  they  grant  or  withhold,  open  heaven  or 
shut  it.  And  since  the  highest  religious  value 
is  thus  ascribed  to  persons  not  unfrequently 
destitute,  in  reality,  of  all  higher  personality, 
all  true  religious  excellence,  the  whole  oomes  at 
last  to  a  merely  personal  act.  The  highest 
priestly  functions,  the  masses  for  souls,  become 
sources  of  gain  for  the  priests ;  and  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Pope,  his  management  of  the 
meritorious  treasure  of  the  Church,  which  ought 
to  illustrate  her  glory  as  a  communion  of  love, 
becomes  to  him  and  his  subordinates  a  source 
of  worldly  revenue. 

It  is  highly  significant,  that  evangelical  Pro- 
testantism, which  aims  to  restore  the  true  import 
of  personalty,  should  set  itself  first  against  this 
extreme  of  degeneracy;  and  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  that  this  whole  structure  of 
deformed  Catholicism  should  fall  under  the 
scrutiny  and  the  condemnation  of  tha-  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  truth  and  freedom  in  the  Church. 
(3)  But  as,  from  the  first  departure  arises  the 
•econd,  as  from  repressing  that  personality 
which  gives  rise  to  all  the  life  of  the  Church  as 
a  personal  element,  comes  the  repression  of 
freedom  in  the  individual  members,  so  this 
second  error  is  the  occasion  of  farther  decline. 
And  here  we  come  to  the  third  form  of  misde- 
meanor, which  necessitates  the  continual  decline 
of  Catholicism :  aUowing  hertdf  to  be  latitfied 
vUh  her  existing  state. 

^ote  here  the  difierent  properties  of  Catholi- 
cism. Chiefly  the  extensive.  The  zeal  for  ex- 
tension remains  even  amid  the  degeneracy. 
But  because  the  tendency  to  universality  was 
attended  with  disregard  for  the  personality  of 
the  members,  the  course  became  a  merely  out- 
ward quantitative  matter.  The  effort  to  extend 
the  kingdom  of  God  amongst  all  mankind  be- 
came au  aim  after  all-grasping  priestly  and 
papal  power.  It  was  the  only  object  to  gather 
multitudes,  however  qualified,  into  the  Church. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  evangelized  Roman  Empire 
from  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great  Thus, 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Germanic  and  Sclavic 
nations,  though,  here,  there  was  no  want  of  the 
genuine  missionary  spirit.  But  after  a  larger 
territory  had  been  acquired  for  that  power,  the 
attention  was  directed  to  internal  stability,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  absolute  authority.  There 
is  a  long  repose  of  the  impulse  towards  ex- 
tension. Oaly  in  the  most  zealous  of  the 
monastic  orders  does  it  reach  out  towards  dis- 
tant regions.  With  the  rest  it  ia  more  confined 
to  recovering  lost  territory,  as  the  conversion 
of  the  Mohammedans.  But  upon  the  opening 
of  new  regions,  as  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  resort  was  had  again  to  a  oompnlsory 
ingathering  of  nations  and  races  in  masses 
into  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Wi>en,  however, 
the  Church,  still  calling  herself  always  Catholic, 
properly  the  Papal  Eorpire,  suffered  great  dis- 
memberment by  the  Reformation,  there  was 
■ealous  consultation  and  labor  to  rescue  the 


appearance  of  oathelimfy,  new  ardw  ia  wiaaiag 
the  masses,  the  dlowaaoe  of  all  sorts  of  msaai 
to  gain  this  end  in  any  measure ;  sueh  as  bap> 
tising  heathea  children  anyhow  proeored,  so- 
commodation  to  heatiienish  aasaers,  and  tbt 
like — the  well-known  praetiee  of  the  Jasait 
missionaries  in  China  and  otiier  places.  TImm 
proceedings  in  papal  quarters,  indeed,  pievekti. 
reaction ;  but  more  from  seal  for  an  orow,  thta 
from  pure  teal  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Tht 
churchly  condemnation  of  that  ooorae  is  betttt 
accounted  for  by  the  effort  to  save  appearaoM^ 
and  from  regard  for  the  aggressive  pordoa,  thsa 
by  true  seal  for  holiness. 

Now  the  adensine  property  of  CathoUcim 
must  be  truly  developed  by  groaading  tin 
enlargement  of  ttie  Church  oo  a  correspondiaf 
susceptibility,  or  one  that  is  awakenea  by  tbi 
word,  and  personal  infloenee;  on  a  bepaning 
of  inward  transformation,  and  on  the  free  en- 
sent  of  parents  as  to  their  children,  uid  tin 
hope  of  Christian  training;  that  thus  we  m^ 
anticipate  anoceas  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  % 
product  of  Christian  piety.  If  this  ez<autN 
element  is  perverted,  so  much  the  more  nxit 
the  iatensine  suffer.  The  enlightening  ui 
sanctifying  power  of  Christianity  reveals  itNl( 
indeed,  even  in  the  times  of  this  deKoen^. 
An  energetic  discipline,  education  in  Chrittia 
morality  and  civilisation,  and  respect  for  Itir, 
science  and  art,  pervade  especially  the  M 
half  of  the  medieval  period.  Bat  the  legal  di» 
cipline  ran  into  tyrannv,  and  even  in  tUt 
period,  especially  in  the  latter  half,  the  dediu 
became  rapid.  The  diffusion  of  Christian  piia- 
ciple  through  the  life  became  partly  a  aon 
apparent,  external  sanctity,  partly  a  man 
negative  restraint  The  latter  appeared  in  » 
nonncing  and  dissolving  the  relations  of  liAt 
which  gave  room  for  all  the  more  refined  <* 
grosser  vices  in  covetonsness,  ambitioo,  tii 
voluptuousness ;  instead  of  aanctifyiog  the  at- 
tural  arrangements  and  connections  S  baMt 
life  to  their  noble  purposes.  Thus,  for  exaajda 
celibacy  passes  for  chastity  and  holiness;  ast 
the  hofr  rather  look  down  from  their  ekvatiM 
upon  otners,  than  exert  a  transforming  infiosaei 
upon  them.  The  first  appeared  in  makiag  tkl 
wnole  life  conaiat  in  the  outward  ase  eftkl 
meana  of  {^aoe,  as  the  sacraments,  for  instant^ 
and  that  without  recognising  the  inward  leas*' 
ing  enerji^y  operating  through  them.  Tbs^ 
marriage  is  a  sacrament,  but  only  for  the  ItiQi 
to  raise  up  new  members  for  the  Church.  IM 
perfect  Church  member,  the  cle^^,  and  nMab 
are  supposed  to  be  raised  above  it  In  baptaa 
the  children  of  Christiana  are  consecrated.  Bit 
baptism  ia  treated  rather  aa  a  oondition  of  Mr 
vation,  and  a  qnalifioation  tat  receiving  tb* 
other  sacraments,  than  as  the  entrance  inf^^ 
communion  with  God  which  is  to  be  cberbbM 
b^  Christian  training.  Human  life,  in  its  iadi- 
vidual  persons  and  its  regulations,  is  in  bsptisa 
magically  consecrated  to  the  service  and  [^M^ 
of  Ue  Charch.  An  inward  eonseoiation  for  m 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  the  olyect  The  grsst 
communities  of  law  and  of  education  are  dravB 
into  the  service  of  the  Church ;  and,  so  far « 
they  keep  themselves  entirely  dependent  on  h* 
and  aerve  her  enda  obsequiously,  an  ooDudsiw 
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M  oonMcrmtod  uid  m  Mng  in  •  steto  of  gnee. 
Bat  when,  for  inataiiM,  the  prinoa  irill  conduct 
bi*  administration  indepenaent  of  the  prieat- 
bood,  tbore  tojtiij  ia  dMoarded  as  originating 
and  continuing  fay  the  popalar  will ;  ud  thua 
the  foundation  of'^tha  eiTil  oommonitT  ia  over- 
tarAed.  Bat  the  province  of  culture  la  held  in 
•o  tjrannieal  a  way  in  aobjection  to  the  pnrpoees 
of  the  bieraroby,  that  a  reaction  ariaea,  which, 
aa  a  part  of  ita  reaulta,  partly  iaeuea  in  ooro- 
pleteiy  aeoolarizing  education,  and,  bjr  openly 
aaaertiDg  two  kinda  of  truth  (philoaonhieai  and 
tbeologic»l),  and  by  a  frivolity  which  under- 
aainea  everything,  faila  of  the  higheat  object 
•f  education.  Tiiia  ia  seen  at  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  gladly  recognise,  in  the 
bounds  of  degenerate  Catholicism,  down  to  this 
day,  much  piety,  moral  eameatneas,  and  seal  in 
Tariooa  worka  of  love.  But  thia  is  owing  to 
three  causes:  first,  the  true  Catholic  elements 
a*ill  present  and  active,  die  word  of  Ood  and  a 
iwmnant  of  sound  tradition ;  second,  that  of  a 
more  negative  or  legal  sort  (monastic),  oor- 
mpted  with  Ae  conceit  of  merit;  third,  and 
largely,  the  evangelical  Protestant  influence, 
ia  awakening  and  sustaining  emulation ;  for 
wherever  Catholicism  lacks  thia  incitement,  it 
•tands  lower,  and  ahows  a  atrong  moral  and 
iriigioua  resemblance  to  heathenism. 

With  thia  decline  of  the  extenaive  and  in- 
teeeive  prineiplea  of  Catholicism,  there  can  be- 
BO  true  detdopmeni,  no  living  progress.  The 
flonoeit  of  perieotion,  of  presenting  the  ideal  of 
tbe  kingdom  of  Ood,  represaea  all  impulae 
towards  real  improvement.  Its  only  conoem 
ia  to  preserve,  to  prop  up,  to  confirm,  the 
dogmas,  regulationa,  usages,  which  now  have 
the  ground  ;  first  of  all  the  hierarchical  system, 
•nd  everything  else  as  subservient  to  that. 
There  can  be  no  unfolding  towards  the  higher 
appropriation  of  anginal  truth  and  life.  On 
account  of  the  Pelagian  misapprehension  of  that 
•infal  humanity  which  mixes  with  the  devdop- 
aent  of  Christianity,  so  that  the  primitive  form 
of  troth  and  Kfe  ia  the  only  normal  and  pure, 
there  oan  be  no  tane  and  accurate  oriticiam  to 
separate  the  errora  which  may  have  oropt  in, 
reproduce  the  pure  form  of  Chriatianity,  and 
incorporate  it  more  fully  in  thought  and  deed. 
Where  sucli  a  criticism  stirred,  it  was  sup- 
preaaed,  and  long  kept  apparently  {naetive, 
till  finally  at  the  Reformation  it  wrought  effSMt- 
«ally.  There  waa  then  held  up  before  degene- 
tate  CathoHciam  inch  a  mirror  from  original, 
pm«  Chriatianity,  aa  none  bat  the  wickedly 
deluded  and  obdurate  oould  avert  Thia  called 
forth  attampta  at  a  ahow  of  reformation  in  re- 
laoving,  or  rather  covering  the  mora  atriking 
blemiabea;  thua  making  the  whole  like  the 
bouse  swept  and  {garnished,  again  to  harbor 
spirits  sevenfold  reinforced.  Nor  oould  it  turn 
out  otherwise.  The  priesthood  or  the  papacy 
bad  \oTtf^  stifled  the  aenae  of  truth  in  the  Mood 
jf  the  witneaaea,  and  now,  more  than  ever ;  and 
bad  been  aoeuatomed  for  oenturiea  to  uphold 
itself  by  lying  and  firand.  By  arte  of  deception, 
by  forging  and  falalfying  reeords,  they  had  even 
long  endeavored  to  mue  it  appear  that  the 
papacy,  with  all  its  usurped  authority  and 
power,  waa  aa  institatioa  of  {mmitiTO  Ctaria- 


tiasity.  Tbaa,  ia  ditect  eontradiotton  to  tibo 
rule  of  Yincentina,  there  came  many  changea, 
aa  by  adding  what  ia  heterogeneous,  and  in  no 
wise  composing  a  part  of  the  original  germ,  for 
future  development,  so  also  by  abstracting  and 
transforming.  Thus  comes  miUatio,  but  not 
profeetut.  Aad  sines  these  foreign  aecretions 
and  these  perversions  belong  to  tiie  hierarchy 
and  its  supports,  they  are  most  obstinately  M- 
hered  to,  against  all  reform.  The  true  catho- 
lioity  is  here  denied  in  two  respects:  1.  The 
tenth  and  force  of  the  Christian  system  as  a 
whole  from  the  beginning  downward  is  not 
comprehended,  and  now  there  is  no  proper  hold 
upon  the  original ;  2.  Advance  beyond  present 
attainment  is  hindered. 

Against  this  stands  evangtiical  Christendom. 
1.  It  brings^  into  action  the  tendency  to  uni- 
versality by  its  borne  and  foreign  missions,  and 
strives  to  place  all  mankind  under  a  living  con* 
vietion  and  a  true  Christian  training.  2.  I( 
would  ^  thoroughly  illuminate  thou^t  with 
Christian  truth,  and  aanetify  all  the  relations 
and  occn^ationaof  life  with  the  Cbriatian  spirit. 
3.  Beferring  in  full  earnest  to  the  original,  and 
being  led  by  the  ajnrit  of  Cbriat  aa  be  dwella  in 
the  pure  written  word,  and  from  that  demoa- 
strotes  hia  efficacy,  it  falla  in  with  the  whola 
stream  of  tradition;  aad,  distinguishing  tha 
true  development  from  the  adulterated  and 
corrupt,  endeavon  to  produce  the  true  ia  itself 
by  an  increasing  infbsion  of  the  Cbriatian  pria- 
ciple  into  thought  and  act  It  diaoems  every* 
thing  favorable  to  thia  improvement  in  the 
present,  and  reaches  with  more  efficient  activity 
towards  the  higher  perfection  in  the  futon. 
The  evangolicfd  Christendom  which  goes  oa 
thus  repre*ent$  in  ittdf,  in  wery  mpMt,  ge- 
nuine Calhotieitm,  and  by  the  very  fact  that  it 
brings  forth  Protestantism.  For  Protestantism 
brin^  out  to  view,  in  true  self-subsistence  and 
free  interworking  with  the  whole,  that  persoa- 
alitj  whicb  ia  to  be  made  free  in  Chriat  and 
which  beoouea  firee  by  eatira  aurrender  to  him. 
It  considers  thia  the  bearer  of  the  Cbriatian  life, 
from  firat  to  kat,  preaerving  entire  ita  depend- 
ence on  the  maternity  of  the  Church  aa  tbo 
inatitution  for  iK^ding  forth  the  means  of  grace. 
Hera  alone  it  is  that  the  true  Catholic  pro- 
perties of  extenaioB,  pervasion  and  development 
appear  in  their  proper  character. 

With  degentraie  Catholiciam,  on  the  contrary, 
the  matter  atonda  thua:  "1.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
turM  of  the  propketa  and  apoatiea,  only,  indeed, 
with  the  impure  accompaniment  of  the  OH 
Teatament  Apoorrpha;  and  with  the  subatito- 
tion  of  the  Charoa  teanslation.  the  Vulgate,  and 
that  not  even  in  a  -corrected  form,  in  ue  place 
of  the  oridnal  text  2.  The  ceoomenioal  con- 
feasiona  of  faith,  with  tha  patriatie  ezpoaitioni 
and  nferenoea  for  proof.  The  two,  nowever, 
are  not  in  the  proper  relation  to  one  another. 
Tradition  ia  not  oonaidered  ia  ita  dependence  on 
Holy  Soriptarea  aa  anbieet  to  oontinual  ooi^ 
reotion  by  the  Spirit  of  Chriat  wbo  rnlea  in  tbo 
original  word,  and  by  means  of  that  word  on- 
lightena  the  true  inquirer  and  qualifiea  him  to 
prove  all  that  ia  delivered.  It  la  considered  aa 
of  equal  birth  with  Scripture,  and  as  absolutely 
ruling  it  aa  to  ita  aenao.    Thia  ia  an  arbitrary 
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fimitation  of  t1i«  apirit.  He  sorely  throws  light 
indeed  upon  the  original  by  sabeequent  develop- 
ment, and  defines  truth  more  follT ;  bat  leares 
the  original  always  in  foroe  ana  activity,  for 
purifying  and  perfecting,  as  is  often  necessary, 
the  illuminations  and  fuller  definitions. 

Now  we  can  properly  apply  the  terms  Catho- 
licism and  Cathohcity  only  where  we  find  an 
earnest  and  genuine  effort  towards  right  uni- 
versality in  every  respect  But  in  view  of  all 
that  is  said  above,  we  consider  the  Roman 
Church  by  no  means  entitled  to  be  called  the 
only  catholic.  She  is  but  the  Papal,  or,  on 
account  of  some  elements  of  Catholicity  yet 
preserved  in  her,  the  Roman  Catholic.  The 
same  boldR  true  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Church 
in  its  various  divisions.  Here  the  paralysis 
occurred  in  the  first  stage  of  development,  as 
with  the  Roman  Charon  it  occurred  in  the 
second. 

_  While  thus  we  recognise  the  genuine  Catholi- 
cism, and  distinguish  it  from  the  corrupt,  we 
find  the  principle  to  be  one  whinh  pervades  the 
entire  history  of  the  Church.  Protestantism  is 
its  counterpart,  and  goes  along  with  it  Each 
is  the  compIemeDt  of  the  other.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  exclusive  Catholic  Church. 
Tho  Christian  Church,  as  a  whole,  is  catholic. 
Thus  in  the  Apostolic  and  Nioene  Creed :  unam 
eedesiam,  sandam,  catioHeant.  Taking  into 
view  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which  have  existed  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  may  say,  the  one  prevailingly  bears 
the  stamp  of  CathoUoism,  the  other  that  of  Pro- 
testantism. But  in  proportion  as  the  exelusive- 
pess  of  the  Catholic  tendency  is  desired  and 
Bought,  the  Catholicism  shows  itself  to  be  de- 
generate. So,  on  the  other  hand,  Protestantism, 
presenting  too  exclusively  the  counterpart,  be- 
comes more  or  less  corrupt  But  the  bond  of 
the  two  tendencies  is  the  Gospel.  They  coalesce 
in  true  unity,  in  evangelism  which  ascribes  due 
importance  to  every  part  of  the  testimony  of 
Christ,  and  concerning  Christ  in  the  thought 
and  life  of  the  Church. 

The  conception  of  Catholicism  as  a  principle, 
in  distinction  from  Protestantism,  was  never, 
till  recently,  exactly  defined.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  term  "  Protestants"  came  early,  indeed, 
into  use ;  but  vras  at  first  applied  to  a  distinct 
historical  proceeding — the  protest  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  at  Spire,  1529.  Those  who  ap- 
proved the  reformations  properly  called  them- 
selves the  evangelical ;  .  since  they  took  the 
Gospel  and  adhered  to  it  in  its  true  and  full 
import  They  desired,  for  that  reason,  to  bo 
regarded  as  truly  oatbolio,  and  doubtless  with 
good  right  For  they  adopted  the  tradition 
whiqh  agrees  with  the  word  of  God,  and  ex- 
cluded only  the  errors  and  abuses  proved  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  that  word,  as  excrescences 
of  tradition,  or  heterogeneous  accretions.  Not 
until  the  eighteenth  century  did  there  appear  a 
byper-protestant  tendency  which  would  set  up 
an  extreme  subjectivism,  holding  as  true  what 
was  most  clear  and  comprehensible,  and  showing 

rn  hostility  to  all  tradition  and  objective  au- 
rity.  The  way  was  indeed  prepared  for  this 
by  the  torpid  state  of  ori|pnaI  Protestantism, 
which  lapsed  into  the  fala»«atholio  and  so  pro- 


voked reaction.  The  result,  however,  wu  t 
deeper  discernment  of  the  contents  of  tht 
Christian  revelation,  and  its  true  import  with 
reference  to  the  human  nature,  as  realising 
truly  the  idea  of  humanity,  according  to  which 
the  divine  is  one  with  the  truly  human. 

With  the  recent  revival  of  theological  scien'e^ 
increasing  light  has  been  thrown  upon  tbe  trn* 
import  of  that  great  antagonism  within  Cbris- 
tianity.  As  early  as  1809,  Marheineke  soagbt 
a  point  of  view  from  which  he  could  illostnte 
the  inward  relation  of  this  antagonism,  exhibit- 
ing both  the  elements  as  issuing  from  the  earn- 
mon  fountain  of  a  hieher  unity.  SchleiermiAtaer, 
above  all,  established  the  distinction  in  t  mon 
ri^rous  formulary  (Glanbenslehre  I.,  145), 
primarily,  indeed,  in  relation  to  its  empirioil 
existence.  Thus,  Protestantism  makes  the  in<li- 
vidual's  relation  to  the  Church  depend  on  bit 
relation  to  Christ ;  Catholicism  makes  his  relv 
tion  to  Christ  depend  on  his  relation  to  tlis 
Church.  Schleiermacher  himself  however,  op- 
poses one-sided  Protestantism  with  the  tne 
Catholic  statement  that  Christian  piety  ariwi 
in  no  individual  by  himself  independentlr.  bat 
only  from  and  in  communion  (I.,  150).  Twet- 
ten,  agreeing  with  Irenseus,  defines  the  distiM- 
tion  in  that  well-known  formula:  Ubi  eaiaia, 
ibi  el  Spiriiiu  Dei  (Catholicism) ;  Vbi  ^'n'ftu 
Dei,  t6i  eectetia  (Protestantism).  The  qaetrioa 
was  farther  treated  in  the  controversy  raited  br 
Miihler's  symbolism.  This  pious  and  siftra 
theologian,  full  of  the  intuitions  of  Scllleie^ 
macher,  exhibited,  in  his  excellent  work,  "Di« 
Einheit  in  der  Kircbe,"  or  "  the  principle  of 
Catholicism  represented  in  the  spirit  of  tba 
Church  Fathers  of  tbe  first  three  centnriee," 
1825,  the  ideal  Catholidism,  with  real  entbo- 
siasm,  yet  not  without  a  mixture  of  pseodo-' 
catholic  error.  Tradition  is  with  him  a  lirine 
stream ;  unity,  a  growing  concentration  dt 
divine  love,  shedding  itself  abroad  in  the  Cbordi. 
First,  the  love  of  the  individnals  is  collected  ia 
the  bishops ;  then  that  of  the  wider  circle,  ii 
the  metropolitan  and  in  the  patriarch;  tiU, 
finally,  the  culminating  point  of  the  nnity  il 
reached  in  the  papacy.  The  strictly  legal  re^ 
men  of  the  papacr  had  a  historical  necessity  lo 
the  first  half  of  tne  middle  age,  being  a  neoet- 
sary  discipline  for  such  people,  and  under  It 
came  the  most  flourishing  period  of  cultivitioo 
in  science  and  art  Now,  however,  when  tb« 
time  had  come  to  loosen  the  reins,  and  gitnt 
freedom,  the  papal  hierarchy  had  no  such 
thought,  but  asserted  the  historical  necessity  u 
absolute,  and  passed  into  tpanny ;  so  repi««>- 
ing  all,  even  the  most  legitimate  endesvon  of 
the  Reformation,  that  finally  the  Refomstion 
must  go  on  outside  tbe  Church,  and  not  witbio 
it  But  Mahler's  view  involved  the  germ  of  tie 
pseudo-Catholic  error.  For  he  identified  tbe 
development  of  the  Chnroh  with  the  incarns- 
tion  of  the  Lord ;  an  assumption,  pregnant  with 
consequences,  and  at  bottom,  pantheittie;  to 
which  the  pseudo-Protestant  pantheistic  vie* 
of  Christianity,  as  it  came  ont  in  Dr.  Stnois,  ii 
only  the  counterpart  The  tme  conception  of 
personality  is  not  entertained.  The  pseoilo- 
catholic  error  nppears  in  the  "Symbolik"  in 
bold  relief  with  gross  misconception  of  the 
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Sruigelical  Ob  arch  and  itn  origin ;  whioh  it 
derives  from  gabjectiTe  eztrarafcanoe  and  spi- 
ritnal  pride  (in  Lather).  Yet  the  author,  al- 
ways moved  hj  erangelieal  thought,  makes  a 
coneeseion  which  overthrows  his  entire  pseudo- 
Catholicism  :  that  the  living  Christians  are  the 
proper  constituents  of  the  Churob. 
The  eontroversT  which  now  arose  oonoeming 

Smbolism,  led  also  to  farther  discussions  of 
e  conception  of  Catholicism.  Marheineke  sets 
forth  the  distinction  of  the  Churob  of  God  or 
of  Christ  on  earth,  from  the  confesses  of  a  par- 
tienlar  external  Church  constitution ;  just  the 
distinction  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Roman 
Church ;  remarking,  that  the  Evangelical  Church 
at  the  Reformation  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
universal  Christian  Church,  but  only  with  the 
Boman  Church  and  its  sectarian  principle, 
which  set  itself  up  under  the  name  and  show 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  exercising  a  papal 
tyranny  over  faith  and  conscience.  He  says, 
moreover,  that  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature  in  Christ  makes  it  certain  that  he 
is  forever  present  in  his  body,  the  Church  ;  that 
.the  Cburcn,  however,  is  His  body  only  through 
Sis  Spirit;  that  the  Spirit  is  the  support  of  the 
Ohnrch ;  that  next  to  the  Scripture  (the  canon), 
Se  delivers  himself  livingly  and  orally  (tra- 
dition), that  Se  is  infallible  in  the  explanation 
of  Scripture  and  the  definition  of  Christian 
truth ;  nay,  that  even  the  Church,  through  Sim, 
la  infallible,  and,  on  account  of  Sim,  it  can 
never  be,  that  the  truth  should  nt  any  time  be 
loat  from  the  Church ;  that  He,  however,  is 
never  confined  to  any  man  or  union,  nor  in  need 
of  any ;  that  the  Roman  Church  has  exchanged 
the  true  for  an  apparent  realiit/,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  prove  whether  it  be  not  false  and 
iiotitions.  Dr.  Nitzsch  in  his  Protestant  reply 
to  MShler's  "  S^mbolik,"  agrees  with  the  defi- 
nitions of  Sohleiermacher  and  Twesten,  vet  so 
M  to  think,  that  only  in  such  a  way  would  the 
ri*e  of  the  distinction,  as  possible,  and  even  ne- 
cessary, be  nnderstood,  and  an  accurate  judg- 
ment be  formed  of  the  real  development  of  the 
corresponding  parts.  In  his  "  Protestant  The- 
ses," he  states  the  proposition  from  which  our 
whole  exposition  proceeds :  "  The  true  Church 
must  unite  the  Catholic  tendency  with  the  Pro- 
testant," and,  "By  virtue  of  the  inseparable 
connexion  of  the  Church  with  the  Scriptures, 
the  true  Protestant  tendency  always  passes  into 
the  Catholic,  the  true  Catholic  into  the  Pro- 
testant" (Thes.  21,  22).  Dr.  Baur  refers  tbe 
distinction  in  question  to  that  of  the  idea  and 
the  manifestation,  or,  more  strictly,  that  of  the 
combination  of  the  two,  and  of  their  separation ; 
and  he  shows,  with  his  usual  discrimination, 
how  the  two  may  come  together,  and  how  this 
will  be  hindered  (by  uniting  tradition  to  the 
Episcopate).  Hereupon  Dr.  Rotht  treated,  in 
hu  way,  the  Catholicity  of  tbe  Church  as  its 
nniversaJity  and  unity.  But  it  was  Dr.  Peter- 
sen who  placed  in  clear  li^ht  the  conception  of 
Oatholicism  and  its  opposition  to  Protestantism, 
in  a  truly  scientific  way,  by  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  and  the  organization 
of  the  Church  (in  his  first  and  second  book  of 
tbe  dootrioe  of  the  Oburoh).    The  thorough 


study  of  his  solid  work  on  tbe  idea  of  the  Chri*^ 
tian  Church  would  have  long  ago  removed  much 
obscurity  and  uncertainty  in  these  questions. 
He  considers  "the  Christian  religion  as  the 
divine-human  spirit  which  dwells  in  and  moves 
the  Church,  and  which  immediately  appears  as 
the  self-perpetuating  life  of  the  Church.  This 
life  now  forms  in  itself  the  antagonism  histori- 
cally established  as  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism, since  equally,  first  as  the  Church  life  of  the 
whole,  it  conditions  the  life  of  the  individual ; 
then,_  as  the  Church  life  of  the  individual,  it 
conditions  that  of  the  whole.  These  two  essen- 
tial elements  combine  in  evangelism  by  the  full 
operation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  the  one  principle  of  development.  Here  its 
activity  shows  itself  as  true  regeneration."  Al- 
though he  describes  here  not  only  the  character 
of  the  true  Catholicism,  acting  as  living  and 
animating  tradition,  but  also  the  degeneracy  of 
Catholicism,  in  which  the  Church  life  of'^the 
whole  would  bold  absolute  sway  over  the  life  of 
the  individual,  making  the  organic  tradition  a 
mechanical  statute,  yet  in  the  two  stages  of 
Churob  development,  the  theocratic  and  hierar- 
chial,  both  forms  of  Catholicism,  the  true  and 
the  false,  are  more  fully  illustrated.  Besides 
the  works  above  named,  the  able  lectures  of 
Dr.  Thiersch  on  Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
present  an  intelligent  view  of  the  nature  of  Car 
tholicism,  both  the  true  and  the  false.  (Comp. 
also  the  Reo.  in  the  Theol.  Stud,  nnd  Krit., 
1849.)  Also  the  three  sermons  of  Dr.  Kliefoth, 
"  wider  Rom  " ;  a  series  of  essays  in  the  Geltter- 
scften  Xonaisbldiier ;  the  pertinent  passages  in 
Dr.  Niedner't  Kirchengescb.,  4o. 

Glancing,  in  conclusion,  at  the  present  and 
its  movements,  we  observe,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  in  the  sphere  of  the  Roman  Church,  the 
true  Catholicism  is  not  altogether  overborne  and 
neutralized,  but  that  the  false  is  ascendant,  and 
represses  the  working  of  the  true ;  that,  in  the 
bounds  of  Evangelical  Christendom,  the  sens* 
and  tendency  of  Catholicity  has  been  a  growing 
power.  Yet  false  Protestant  tendencies  come 
into  operation,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
false  Catholic.  Tbe  sound  discernment,  how- 
ever, and  the  healthy  effort  which,  in  the  power 
of  the  gospel,  seek  to  unite  both  tendencies  (the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant),  are  rather  in- 
creasing  than  declining.  The  morbid  tenden- 
cies are  powerfully  counteracted,  and  cannot 
prevail  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  EHpeciallj 
is  this  true  of  Germanic  Evangelical  Christen- 
dom, where  the  Evangelical  Lutheranism  has 
to  be  designated  as  uniting  the  two  tendencies 
more  than  they  are  united  elsewhere.  The 
Lutheran  confessionalism  of  this  day  is  in  very 
great^  danger  of  falling  into  false  Catholicism, 
and,  in  the  extreme  forms,  passes  into  Roman- 
ism almost  as  easily  as  the  Puseyism  of  tbo 
Church  of  England.  This  latter  Chnrch  has 
certainly  in  its  doctrine  of  Episcopal  succession, 
a  psendo-Catholic  element,  by  which  some  ars 
driven  to  the  full  result  of  the  false  Catholicism 
in  Rome ;  others,  to  avoid  this,  to  the  false  Pro- 
testantism of  extreme  subjectivity  in  various 
ways  and  degrees.  Tbe  truth,  however,  will  at 
last  prevail,  and  what  now  seems  to  us  conflict- 
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ing  and  uncertain  in  theM  antsgonistio  motione, 
Christ,  in  finiRhiog  bis  woric,  will  comprehend 
in  a  perfect,  living  anity. 

Appendix. — On  the  present  state  of  the  Ro- 
aaan  Catholio  Church,  the  reader  mar  eonnilt 
dtn  Oothaisehen  Ho/kaUnder,  nm,  1865  n.  1857. 
Wigger't  Statistik  der  Chriatl.  Kirohe,  and 
Beminghmu  der  ge^nw&rtige  Bestand  der 
rooiisobkatholiseben  Kirefae  nuf  dem  gantzen 
Erdboden,  AMboffenbvrg,  1886.  Also  The  Me- 
tropolitan Catholio  Almanac  for  1852,  Balti- 
more, and  the  Roman  Almanac  under  the  title 
Nottcie  per  Tanno,  1857,  Roma,  \9!51  .—Eenog. 
KLnra. — Dr.  Teomatu. 

Catholie  EpiltlM,  the,  of  the  N.  T.,  are  the 
three  epp.  of  John,  the  two  of  Peter,  that  of 
James  and  that  of  Jude  (see  Art.  on  each).  In 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  term  CathoUe,  as 
applied  to  them,  Tarions  opinions  exist  1) 
Some  baTe  asaigned  to  the  word,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  these  letters,  a  peculiar  origin.  The 
preeomption  of  ParSut  (Proleg.  in  bis  comm. 
on  James),  that  the  term  was  incidentally  in- 
trodooed,  merits  no  consideration.  The  expla- 
nation of  PdU  and  Hug,  seems  more  probable : 
tftui*.  xa^Xocat  are  eqaivalent  to  at  imrca*  trciar. 
ttadoxoi)  (<•/.  Clb«.  a.,  Strom.  IV.,  15,  {  99),  and 
the  term  designates  all  the  epp.  not  written  by 
Paul.  But  in  the  aboTe  cited  places,  Clement 
only  says  that  of  the  writing  of  the  Apostles, 
Acts  15 :  23-30,  and  mentions  ■ttiv  tituttiAijD  npr 
•n^oiitsi^  fcM>  luioirti/hir  ucorfuv.  From  this, 
EiCHBORN  concludes  that  Cath.  epp.  were  those 
written  by  the  Apostles  in  common.  But  we 
know  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and,  besides, 
Clement  would  hardly  bare  perpetrated  such  a 
tautology.  —  2)  Others  have  deriyed  the  term 
from  the  nature  of  these  epp.,  aa  containing  the 
Catholic  doctrine  (so  Scdmeron,  Camel,  a  Lor 
pide).  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  positively  affirmed 
&at  the  dogmatic  conception  of  Catholicity  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  when  these  were  first  called 
Oath.  epp.  Bat  though  this  objection  cannot  be 
eetablished,  another  derives  additional  force 
from  this  foct,  viz.,  it  cannot  be  conceived  why 
Paul's  epp.  should  not,  then,  also  have  been 
termed  Cath.  ./litstMh' understands  b^  the  term 
epp.,  agreeing  in  doctrine ;  but  both  its  import, 
and  the  contents  of  those  epp.,  oppose  this  view. 
Others  have  sanposed  that  Catholic=genaine, 
acknowledged,  &a.  Gdiricke  is  wrong  in  ap- 
TOaling  in  proof  of  this,  to  Edsbb.  H.  E.  if., 
23,  for  his  langaage  does  not  justify  the  infe- 
renoe.  Origen  calls  the  ep.  of  Barnabas,  c. 
Cdium,  I.,  63,  a  Cath.  ep. — 3)  The  original 
design  of  these  epp.,  sheds  light  upon  the  origin 
of  the  title.  The  term  Catholic  applied  to  epp., 
ean  hardly  mean  anything  else  ttian  epp.  in- 
tended for  wider  circulation,  as  distinguished 
irom  those  designed  for  single  congregation*  or 
persons — a  sort  of  encydicoi  letter.  _  Thns,  Thea- 
doret,  (Ecameniut,  Orotiut,  to.,  judged ;  and 
Suidas  regards  xo^ooi.  and  (yxyxXtof,  applied  to 
letters,  as  synonymous.  In  this  sense,  1  John, 
1  Peter,  and  Jade,  were  called  Catholio  after 
the  rise  of  the  Montanists  (Euseb.  Y.,  18). 
Origen  also  calls  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  Jude, 
Catholic  (Db  Wctte,  Einl.  in's  N.  T.,  330),  and 
CunNT  ({.  c),  calls  Acta  15 :  23-30,  a  Cath. 
ep.,  because  intended  as  a  circular  to  all  the 


Chnrehes.  This  title  was  first  applied  to  ft* 
above-named  epp.,  but  it  naturally  soon  pataei 
over  to  the  2  and  3  John,  and  2  Peter,  as  writ- 
ten by  the  same  Apostles.  The  title  commend^ 
itself,  also,  as  convenient  for  distingaishinc 
them  from  Paul's  epp.  Thus  the  term  aeqnirM 
a  double  meaning,  aa  applied  to  doctnoe  or 
these  epp. — Cassiodokus  was  the  first  who  ealltd 
the  Catn.  epp.  epitf.  eanonieeu  {iiutU.  die.,  c.  8); 
the  derivntion  of  this  term  is  not  clear.  LiiccL 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836,  affirms  they  were  so  calUa 
because  they  applied  to  the  totality  of  thi 
Church,  a  canon  of  Antioch  distinguishing  lis- 
tween  mnr.  irtttt.,  and  tttiat.  itoof  lumvf  rat 
yttroMK  tntuxottavf.  Striking  as  this  pitfallel  il, 
It  does  not  prove  why  this  term  arose  in  th« 
west,  and  obtained  only  there. — For  exeget 
works  on  the  Cath.  epp.,  see  introdoctioiu  to 
the  N.  T.  Hmzoo.* 

Cavalier  (see  Camisards). 

Cave,  Waiiam,  bom  at  Pickwell,  L«imil» 
shire,  in  1637,  after  completing  his  studies  tt 
Oxford,  took  orders,  obtained  the  D.  D.,  ud 
became  Court  Chaplain  of  Charles  II.  SabN- 
gnently  he  became  Vicar  of  Islington  nev 
London,  and  then  Canon  of  Windsor,  when  ha 
died  in  1713.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  &■ 
tinguisbed  as  a  collector  of  materials,  vbitll 
still  continue  nsefuL  His  chief  work  is  Serf- 
torum  eecUsiasticorum  hisi.  literaria,  LonJoa, 
1688 ;  to  this,  N.  Wharton  wrote  an  flpponKf 
icriptorum,  from  1300-1517:  London,  1889. 
Bnih  appeared  together  in  Geneva,  1694.  h 
1698,  Cave  published  a  pars  aitera.  This,  viA 
the  1st  part,  appeared  in  Geneva,  1699, 170^ 
20.  Cave  being  assailed  by  Clericus  and  othei^ 
defended  himself  in  his  epistola  apolegeUca: 
London,  1700.  His  other  works  [intiqiMa 
ApostoHeoe,  Apostolici,  &c.),  are  not  of  much  is- 
portance.  HnzoG.* 

Cavea  in  Palettine. — The  chalky  iimeftou 
mountains  of  Palestine,  like  others  of  the  auM 
formation,  are  full  of  caves,  most  of  which  an 
bell-shaped.  They  are  numerous  and  extemiw 
in  Mt.  Carmel,  in  Galilee,  and  in  the  S.  W.  p«<i 
of  the  Mt.  of  Judah  ;  also  in  Trochonitis,  Bit^ 
nia  and  Petra.  Those  described  as  most  i^ 
markable  are  the  thousand  caves  of  Cim4 
which  were  of  old  the  hiding-places  of  tbep» 
eecoted  and  of  fugitives  (Aurou),  Palttst.,  21); 
those  sear  Beit  Jibrin,  Deir  Dubban,  and  Dhikrti 
(RoBiNsojf,  II.,  20,  4c. ;  Vak  di  Vildi,  Bo" 
durob  Syrien,  4o. ;  RiTTxa,  Erdk.  XVI.,  U 
136) ;  in  which  natiire  has  been  aided  by  ui, 
the  work,  probably,  of  ancient  troglodytes;  tbi 
very  large  cave,  et-Tnweimeh  near  Beif  Atft 
that  in  Wady  Khareitnn,  thnae  in  the  salt  roekl 
of  Khashm  Usdum  at  the  Dead  Sea,  the  <iil4 
roof,  and  floor  of  which  consist  of  firm  Kit! 
those  of  the  Castie  Kal'at  Ibn  Mo'ftn  (&»i^ 
bela  of  Jos.  Ant.  XIL,  11.  1,  4c.);  that  «f 
Baneas,  out  of  which  the  Jordan  springs,  An 
(See  RoBiifSON',  I.  c,  4c. ;  Bitscehabdt,  BeiM 
in  Syrien,  II.,  574).  — The  caves  of  histotic« 
interest  named  in  the  Bible,  are:  1)  that  ■* 
which  Lot,  4c.,  tarried.  Gen.  19 :  30 ;  8)  that « 
Machpdak,  which  Abraham  bought  for  a  » 
pulchre.  Gen.  23 : 9,  4c,  4o. ;  3)  that  at  Jfat 
kedah,  the  refuge  of  the  fire  Canaanitisfa  kines, 
Joab.  10: 10-29.    Makk.,  »  nyd  eiqr  of  Of 
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fiuv.  Josh.  12 :  16,  Iwlooged  to  the  low  lands  of  i 
Jadah,  Joab.  15:41,  and  lay  eight  Rom.  miles 
east  of  Eleutberopolis  {(hiontast.).  If  this  is 
correct,  M.  can  be  neither  in  Jikrin,  Sameil, 
fr.  »«  Vbldb,  n.,  175),  nor  in  Deir  Dubban, 
[Robinson,  I.  e.);  4)  AdtiOam,  Oen.  38:1,  12, 
80;  Josh.  12: 15;  15:35,  which  Rehoboam  foi^ 
tified,  2  Chron.  11:7,  where  Jnd.  Maco.  kept 
tiie  Sabbath,  2  Maco.  12:38,  mifsht  rather  be 
soneht  in  Deir  Dobban  (so  t.  se  Vcldk,  II., 
163).  In  Adallam,  also,  David  and  his  mso- 
eiates  hid  from  Sanl.  Tnidition  locates  Ad.  near 
Khareitan,  bat  this  is  too  far  east  (Aknold, 
I.  e. ;  Robinson,  I.  c).  5)  The  caves  of  En- 
»ddi,  1  Sam.  24:4,  &c.;  6)  that  in  which  Oba- 
&ah  hid  the  prophets,  1  Efines  18 : 3,  &o.;  7) 
that  at  Horeb  in  which  Elijah  dwelt,  1  Kin^ 
19:8,9;  8)  that  at  Nebo,  where  Jeremiah  is 
nid  to  have  concealed  the  ark,  2  Maec.  2:5.  — 
These  cares  served  the  people  for  abodes  (se^ 
SoriU*),  and  are  still  thns  used  (Robin-son,  L  c, 
In.).  They  alw  served  for  sepulchres  (see 
Bimd,  Ac.).  They  are  named  as  the  resort  of 
wild  animals,  in  Job  37 : 8 ;  38 :  40 ;  Ps.  10 : 9  ; 
17 :  12 ;  le.  11 : 8,  Sso.  It  is  a  pecnjiar  trait  of 
the  traditions  of  Palest,  to  locate  remarkable  in- 
ddeots  in  evanfjelieal  history  near  caves  (Ro- 
SnraoK,  I.  c,  Ac).  —  Comp.  Liohttoot,  Ceniwr. 
^mrogr.  Matthaeo preemiisa,  0pp.  T.  II.,  238). 

Arnold.* 

Cedar,  ^'^Vit  Hmw  Cedmis,  L^  a  tall  and 

noble  tree,  with  strong:  branches  (Is.  2:13; 
87:24;  Ec.  17:22,23;  31:3;  Amos.  2:9;  Job 
40:17).  On  aeconnt  of  its  snperior  height, 
when  oompsred  with  thistles  and  brambles,  it 
is  nsed  as  a  type  of  all  that  is  lofty  and  grnnd 
(Judges  9:15;  2  Chron.  25:18).  "The  tree 
belongs  to  the  order  of  the  Coniferse ;  its  leaves 
are  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  needle-shaped, 
ttiff,  obsfcrely  fbar-angled,  ever  green,  and  ap- 
wards  of  twenty  in  one  shentb,  in  which  resppct 
H  resemUee  the  larch  {Rameolf,  Reisen,  S., 
180).  Its  stsminote  aments  are  oblong,  as  thick 
M  a  nan's  finger,  and  of  a  yellow  color ;  its 
]Hstinat«  oiMs  small  and  oval,  at  first  purplish, 
tiien  pale  red,  and  dirty  green,  and  in  the  end, 
light  brown.  The  erect  oones  are  ovoid,  five 
inches  long  snd  fonr  broad,  and  adhere  very 
irmly  to  the  bark,  which  is  of  a  splendid  gray 
or  brown  hue.  The  wood  is  streaked  with  redf, 
free  of  knots,  exceedingly  durable,  and.  Tike  the 
whole  tree,  odorona"  (Winer,  Realwb).  Hence 
H  was  nsed  for  making  chests  (Ez.  27 :  24), 
idol*  (Is.  44: 14),  tiie  panel-work  of  chambers 
(Jer.  22:14;  Zeph.  2:14).  and  especially  in 
Matty  edifices,  for  the  palaoes  of  David  and 
Soloaion,  and  the  temple  were  baih  chiefly  of 
cedar  (2Sam.5:Il;  7:2,7;  1  Kings  5:6,  9; 
1  Chron.  14: 1;  17: 1 ;  22:4;  2  Chron.  2:  3,  8). 
It  was  also  naed  in  building  the  seeond  temple 
(Sn«  3:7).  On  aceoont  of  its  height  and 
ihadsr  stem,  it  wm  aonetimes  taken  for  the 
masts  of  shine  (Et.  S7 : 5).  It  bad  a  plaoe  in 
the  purifications  of  fbe  Mosaic  law,  probably 
becaose  of  Its  nleaMut  odor  (Lev.  14:4,  6; 
Kna.  19:6).  As  te  valm,  the  wo«d  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  th<  sycamore  (nOptS^)> 
which  bting  iMn  summon,  ma  less  esteemed 


and  more  generally  used  (1  Kings  10 :  27 ;  t 
Chron.  9:27;  Is.  9:10).  Famons  above  all  are 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (1  Kings  4:38;  5:6: 
Ps.  29: 5;  92: 12;  104: 16;  Is.  2: 13;  14: 8;  37: 
24;  Jer.22:7,  23;  Ez.  27:5;  31:3;  Zech.  11: 
1).  In  oar  time  they  have  dwindled  down  to  a 
few  groves.  The  glory  of  Lebanon  has  long 
since  vanished.  The  best  known  of  these 
groves,  which  is  seldom  neglected  by  the  tra- 
veller who  sets  foot  in  that  region,  stands  on  the 
ridge  of  the  monntain  above  the  village  of 
Bscfaerreh,  in  a  line  between  Baalbec  and  Tri- 
polis.  The  fullest  description  of  it  given  by 
RtuMgger  (Beise,  Th.  I.,  8.  713),  may  be  found 
in  Arnold's  Paicestina,  p.  67.  For  older  ac- 
counts, consnlt  OtsenUu,  Com.  eu  la.  I.,  S.  964. 
Russegger  estimates  the  entire  nomber  of  the 
treee  at  300  or  400,  of  which  the  majority  are 
about  two  centuries  old,  some  from  four  to 
eight,  and  only  ten  perhaps  very  ancient,  and 
of  these,  seven  are  again  distinguished  partly 
by  great  sise,  and  partly  by  the  appearance  of 
extreme  age :  Wolff  (Beise,  S.,  214),  oonnted  in 
1847,  not  more  than  200.  Their  height  can 
scarcely  exceed  fifty  feet.  There  is  an  old 
legend,  that  the  cedar  grove  of  Lebanon  is  in  a 
certain  measure  enchanted,  becaose  no  two  tra- 
vellers agree  as  to  the  number  of  the  trees.  Al- 
though the  oonfiieting  reports  might  seem  to 
lend  some  color  to  iSo  notion,  it  can  be  very 
easily  explained,  by  supposing  that  one  has 
counted  in  more,  and  another  fewer  of  the  young 
ones.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  thonght  that  this 
grove  contained  the  only  survivors  of  the  an- 
cient cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  Seetzen,  Ehren- 
berg,  and  the  American  missionaries,  have  dis- 
covered them  in  greater  abundance  in  other 
parts  of  the  mountain  (see  Wolff).  [Even  if  it 
does  become  wholly  extinct  in  its  native  locali- 
ties, it  will  not  be  lost  to  the  world,  being  now 
extensively  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
both  in  ifarope  and  America.]  For  fuller  de- 
tails consult  (H.  Celt.  Hierobot.  I.,  p.  106-34. 
Hilleri,  Hierophyticon,  I.,  p.  377-94,  Vrttni, 
arboretum  bibl.,  p.  28^-310.  RotenmUUtr, 
Handb.  d.  bibl.  AltertbuAisk.  Bd.  IV.,  1,  8. 
238-44.  Arnold.— Porfer. 

Cdibaey  is  the  state  of  virginity  to  which  a 
person  is  obligated  by  receiving  the  higher 
orders  of  the  JRomish  Church,  or  by  a  vow 
(votum  casHfaMt).  Similar  vows  were  assumed 
by  the  vestal  virgins.  Heathen  priests,  how- 
ever, and  the  Jewish,  married ;  onlv  the  latter 
under  certain  restrictions  (Lev.  21 : 7,  8, 14, 15 ; 
ef.  also  Exodus  19 :  15,  and  Spbncbk,  de  Ugihut 
Hebr.  ritualibu*[ei.  Tab.,  1732,  fol.l,  p.  189, 
to.).  The  N.  T.  contains  no  prohibition  of 
marriage.  Some  of  the  Apostles  bad  wives 
(Matth.  8:14;  1  Cor.  9:5),  and  commended 
marriage  to  the  deacons  and  elders  (1  Tim. 
3:1),  yet  without  denying  that  some  circum- 
stances might  make  it  expedient  not  to  marry 
(1  Cor.  7: 38).  This  concession  was  early  per- 
verted into  a  eomnendation  of  celibacy  as  a 
higher  state  (HiavAS,  lib.  I.,  vis.  II.,  8 ;  Iona- 
Tnrs  ad  Polyc.  c.  V.,  Ac).  Thns,  marriage  was 
gmduallT  regarded  with  contempt  (Origin  m 
Nnmer.  "horn.  VI. ;  Hieron.  ad  Joein.  I.,  4,  Ac.). 
Hence,  since  the  2d  cent.,  we  find  voiuatary 
vows  of  celibaoy,  and  iigonctions  of  oonUnenca 
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before  eng«(ciog  in  eacred  functions  (Schw^bo- 
tXK,  Montanism,  Tilb..  1841,  p.  122,  Ac).  In 
the  4th  cent.,  laws  were  enacted  to  thin  effect  (e. 
1,  Cone.  Neoeca..  a.  314  [c.  9,  dUt.  XXVIII],  c. 
10,  Cone.  Ancyr.,  a.  314.  But  c.  33,  Cone.  Elir 
herit.,  a.  313  (f)  lies  under  great  suspicion). 
Unmarried  persons  were  preferred  for  sacred 
offices,  but  raarria)^  not  forbidden  to  the  clergy. 
Dissolving  marriage,  however,  upon  religious 
grounds,  was  interdicted  (c.  5.  Apottolorum,  in 
c.  14,  dUt.  XXVIli.,  cf.  SocBATis»  S.  E.  I.,  c. 
11 ;  SozoM.,  H.  E.  I.,  e.  23 ;  hist,  tripart.  in  c. 
12,  ditt.  XXXI).  The  Council  of  Qangra.  355 
(?),  c.  4  (c.  15  ditt.  XXVIII.),  enacted,  against 
the  Eustathians :  "  Si  quit  diteemit  pretbyterwm 
eotyugatum,  tanquam  occasione  nuptiarum  quod 
offitrre  Hon  debeat  tt  ab  ^us  oblalione  idea  te  ab- 
ttinet,  anathema  sit."  But  Siricius,  B.  of  Rome, 
a.  385,  decided  against  this  (ad  Uimer.  Tarra- 
con.ep.  I.,  c.  7,  in  c.  3,  4,  ditt.  LXXXII.),  de- 
daring  that  in  the  0.  T.,  priests  were  allowed  to 
marry  because  they  could  be  taken  only  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  When  that  limitation  was 
dropped  the  privilege  ceased,  and  obseaena  cu- 
pidiiatet,  i.  e.,  marriage  forbid  the  exercise  of 
•acred  functions.  Subsequent  Romish  bishops 
adhered  to  this  view,  and  it  was  soon  adopted 
by  the  Church  generally.'  At  first,  the  prohi- 
bition applied  to  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  but 
from  the  5th  cent,  to  snbdeacons  also,  so  that 
after  ordination  they  may  not  marry.'  But 
clergy  of  the  lower  orders  were  allowed  to 
marry,  only  not  widows,  nor  twice."  Civil  law 
confirmed  this  rule,  adding,  that  married  per- 
sons, or  such  as  had  children  or  grandchildren, 
should  not  be  made  bishops,  and  that  the  mar- 
riage of  higher  clergy  after  their  ordination  was 
null,  and  the  children  of  anch  marriage  illegiU- 
mate.* 

The  E^TCRN  Churcs  adhered  to  the  older 
canon  law,'  and  the  Romish  C.  allowed  this  in 
the  case  of  the  Greeks,  Maronites,  ftc,  who 
united  with  her.*  _  And  controversies  arose  in 
the  Rom.  C.  even  in  regard  to  the  validity  or 
nullity  of  marriages  consummated  among  the 

•  See  Deoretala  of  Innoe.  I.  of  404,  405,  In  c.  4-«, 
ditt.  XXXJ.;  of  Leo  I.,  44«-458,  In  e.  1,  ditt.  XXXII.  ; 
«.  10,  dUl.  XXXr.,  Ac  Cone.  Cartkag.  IT.,  ir.  390,  c. 
»,  in  «.  8,  ditt.  XXXtj  c.  $,  di$l.  LXXXIV.;  Cone. 

itt*i^T;j  "•/"*'  *•  '» '°  «•  "'  *■"•  XXXII.;  c 4,  di.U 
JiaXaIV.,  tc 

•  Leo  I.,  a.  44«,  in  e.  1,  diet.  XXXIts  Oreg.  I.,  o. 
691-94,  in  c.  1,  diet.  XXXI.  j  c.  2,  diet.  XXXIL;  Cone 
Aaalh.  a.  S06,  c.  39,  to  e.  19,  diet.  XXXIV.,  Ac. 

^  Cone.  Carlh.  V.,  a.  401,  c.  3,  in  0.  13,  diet.  XXXIL ; 
Orrg.  I.,  o.  601,  in  e.  3,  eod.  Ac. ;  eomp.  c.  2«,  Apotlol. 

•  C.  10,  14,  Cod.  Theod.  de  Epl«o.  et  cleric.  (14,  J), 
by  ConaUntiof  and  Con«t«n»,  and  in  e.  2,  Cod.  Jnatin. 
•od.  (L,  3),  a.  nn  0.  Tbeod.  de  l>onii  olerie.,  hy  Theo- 
doe.,  and  Valent.  a.  434,  in  e.  20,  Cod.  Juet.  eit.  I.,  8. 
c.  42,  i  1,  c.  45,  C.  J.  de  Kpito.  et  cler.  (I.,  3),  by 
Juetit).  a.  628-30,  JVb».  V.,  c.  8,  a,  635  j  Nov.  V.,  o.  1, 6, 
a.  535 ;  Jfov.  XXIL  c.  42,  o.  63«;  Nov.  CXXIH.,  o.  1, 
14,  29,  a.  640. 

'  a  14,  Come.  Ohah„  «.  461,  e.  8,  «,  IS,  18. 48,  Cone. 
TnUlan.,  a.  692,  «.  7,  diet.  XXXIL,  c.  13,  diet.  XXXL 
Comp.  Balsahoh  on  6,  48,  TrulL 

•  Bened.  XIV.,  in  the  consUt  Elei  Paetoralie.  of 


Copts  and  Greeks  after  ordination  (see  BkUor. 
cited  in  footnote  (6),  4  T.  XVIII.,  p.  167). 

The  Latin  Church,  on  the  contrary,  beeanw 

gradually  more  strict  in  enjoining  celibacy, 

tbouf|h  not  without  constant  opposition  of  clergy 

desiring  riddance  of  this  yoke.    The  mass  of 

laws  enacted  upon  the  snbiect  since  the  8th 

cent,  proves  that  the  principle  vras  not  so  easily 

'  established  ( Cone.  Moguniin.  a.  888,  c.  19 ;  .^a- 

fftutan.  a.  952  in  Hastzheiii's  Cone.  Germ.  f.II, 

foL  373,  623,  Ac.).    After  1050,  Hiu)ib«aiii.'i 

.  influence  is  seen  in  this  matter  also,  so  that  th* 

enaotmenU  of  Leo  IX.,  Stephen  IX.,  Nicboht 

IL,  Alexander  II.,  provided  for  what  he,  h 

Gregory  VII.,  enforced.    At  a  Synod  of  1074 

he  renewed  the  rule  of  1059  and  1063,  that  i 

married  priest  who  administered  the  enobaiiil^ 

or  a  layman  receiving  it  from  him,  should  bll 

,  under  the  bann.    Urban  II.  decided,  in  108> 

(c.  10,  ditt.  XXXII.),  that  if  any  one  fillisi  s 

,  higher  order,  married,  he  vrould  forfeit  his  «&• 

I  and  benefice.    To  this  the  Council  of  Rbe'uM 

(1119),  and  the  Lat  (1123),  added  that  nek 

I  marriages  should  be  severed,  and  the  party  sab- 

jected  to  penances.    The  Lat  Council  of  1131) 

I  reiterated  this  decision  with  the  declaration! 

I  "  huiutmodi  copttlat. . . .  tnatrimonium  non  tm" 

(e.  40,  can.  XXVIL,  ou.  I.).     Subsequent  ctnoa 

'  laws  repeatedly  confirmed  tbis.^ — These  ittiet 

rules  were  not  applied  to   the  lower  oidtn. 

Alexander  III.  and  Innoo.  III.,*  indeed,  crdeitd 

that  if  one  holding  an  ordo  minor,  married,  hi 

should  lose  his  plMe  and  privileges ;  bat  Boui 

VIII.,»  and  Clem.  V.,"*  restored  the  old.mltk 

provided  such  persons  retained  the  tonsure  lod 

clerical  dress.    The  Romish  system  being  (b^ 

'saken  through  the  Reformation    (see   beb«) 

Charles  V.  sought  to  effect  its  abrogation  tinoogk 

the  Interim  of  1548;  and  he,  with  other  prioee^ 

occasioned  the  discassion  of  this  subject  at  tin 

Council  of  Trent"    This  Council,  hssrever,  it 

the  main  confirmed  earlier  laws,  as  follows:  1) 

the  obligation  to  celibacy,  afier  reoeiring  bightr 

orders  or  taking  monastic  tows,  and  after  t 

voium  toUnne,  is  so  binding  that  a  sabseqaeit 

marriage  is  invalid  (s.  XXIV.,  de  taer.  matritL, 

e.  9,  Ac.    2)  If  a  pe^n  holding  a  lower  order 

marries,  the  marriajte  is  valid,  but  he  loses  bit 

place,  and  all  qualifications  for  higher  order*. 

3)  Persons^  married  may  obtain  lower  ordeit 

if  they  design  rising  to  higher  orders  {e.  i,  i» 

temper,  ordinat.,  in  VI.  [I.,  9],  Bonif.  nU.), 

and  declare  this  by  taking  voium  easiifatit  ve- 

pet.  (e.  2,  X.,  de  cler.  coty.  [III.,  3],  Alex.  III.): 

but  these  can  not  be  obtained  until  the  win 

agrees  to  take  the  veil  (c.  5,  6,  X.,  de  eonmn. 

eonmgai.  [III.,  32],  Alex.  III.).    The  Coonefl 

of  Trent  also  decreed  («.  XXIII.,  e.  6, 17,  det^.), 

in  the  lack  of  single  clergy,  that  married  per- 


See  TiU  X.,  de  JUiie  preehjUror.  ordinmdor.  ed 
non  I.,  17 ;  in  VL,  L,  11 ;  Tit.  X.  de  den'cif  eonhiflie 
IIL,  8 ;  in  VI. "  IIL,  2;  Tit.  X.  en*  ekrici  «i  w«ii«* 
mnfrtmoaiHin  contrakere  poeemt.  IV.,  6. 

•  a  1,  2,  8,  5,  7,  9,  X.  de  eter.  conjug.  HI.,  t 

•  C.  UN.  de  tier.  eonj.  in  VL'  IIL,  2,  o.  1298. 


'  CTeM.  I.,  de  vita  ae  honeetate  cleric.  III.,  I,  a.  IJIL 
M»  3*  l»i«  i'  Tfrf"'  — 'oi" , D~,'f  '  ""J^*"»  "'  "  PALtAVicmi,  *i«/.  Cove  TVii,  lit.  XVII.  e.  4, »; 
"« J»  r  xV  fol  IM  Ind  hl/l  •  ^"'^  •*  l*3CXII.,clO,16:Wi.XXIV.r;.12,9.10,-SAWI 
r.•"*?^J;*y•?'?l•l??.»•'d''i^.ff<),.«all^^.^<«l^p<>^»,    hiet   cone.    Trid.,  lib.  VIL.  «.  20;  Tr^ssiinsie, 

I  K..veri»minl.  d.  15.  n.  1«.  Jahrh.  IV-  »«. 


May  4,  1745,  J  84,  85  ( r.  XVL,  «.  J9«). 
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tight  be  adnttted  to  lower  orders,  proTided 
tbej  were  not  married'  twice,  and  wore  the  ton- 
■are  and  olerieal  robes  in  the  Cborch. — The  Ro- 
nieii  C,  therefore,  striotly  innets  npod  celibaey, 
peofeesing  to  consider  it  a  higher  state  than 
marriaip  ( Cone.  Tr.  i.  XXIV.,  e.  10,  de  taer. 
MiUr.)  ;  but  this  UMkes  marriage  immoral,  or  at 
IsMt  di««ats  it  of  its  proper  dignity.  Bat  Rome 
iaiists  «po(i  eelibaoy,  beeaase  only  thas  can  it 
pramote  its  hierarohieal  tendencies,  whilst  mar- 
Stage  wo«ld  bind  its  servants  to  the  (kmily  and 
Vb»  MatiB.  Thns  Gregory  VII.  says  {ep.  lib.  III., 
^  7) :  "  Kon  liberari potett  eeeL  a  tavitvte  lai- 
etnim,  niti  liberentur  cleriei  ab  tixoribtu."  ^ut 
Mlihaey  is  far  from  being  promotrre  of  tme 
djastity,  nay,  often  the  rereree.  Complaints  of 
(ha  •Eoeeees  of  the  olergy  are  as  old  as  oelibacy 
itatiC  aad  were  reiterated  darinr  the  middle 

S;  and  eeocnbinage  was  eten  allowed  to  the 
J,  so  that  Tirtnons  women  might  not  be 
id.'  Jusdniao  desired  that  only  ennaohs 
•hculd  be  appointed  revpnnsarii  and  confessors 
«f  Mnnsries  ( JVbe.  CXXXIIL,  e.  5)*. 

In  asoden,  aa  Id  aacient  times,  varioas  at- 
lsw|ilii  have  been  made  to  abolish  the  law  of  oe- 
fiha^.  Gtagory  XVI.,  is  aa  encyclical  of  Aag. 
U,  1832,  resisted,^  and  also  refused  to  allow 
«Wgy  in  high  orders  to  retam  to  the  laity,  in  a 
daeree  to  the  Eecl.  proyiaee  of  the  Upper  iRhine, 
darted  Oct.  4,  1833,  with  reference  to  the  Cone. 
TV.,  «.  VII.,  e.  9,  de  taer.  matr.,  and  ».  IV.,  e. 
4. — This  view  is  also  taken  by  the  laws  of 
ftswBH,  Austria,  ftc.,  which,  oonseqaently,  for- 
bid a  ^eet,  tbongfa  he  join  another  oonfeesioo, 
tanarry. 

The  ErANoniCAt.  Csvacn  at  onee  liberated 
Hi  clergy  from  the  obligation  ef  oelibsoy.  As 
tbft  banner  she  set  op  was  not  the  law  of  cora- 
palaien  b«t  of  liberty,  she  enuld  neither  com- 
BM»d  nor  forbid  marriage.  Lvtrbr  contended 
lor  this  liberty,  and  vindicated  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  (Ermahnung  an  Kaiserl.  Majest.  Ac., 
1520.  Sehteiben  aa  Spalatin,  Aug.  6,  1521. 
la  1518.  Jacob  Knada  {Onmtkm*),  m  Daaaig, 
1*  (see  J^conoir,  Gesch.  d.  Qaelien  d. 


'  See  Eos  KB.  ff.  £.,VII.,  «.  30;  oomp.  Hcikicbbb, 
nam.  XITI.,  4I&-37,  in  kis  ed.  of  Eu$tb.  Capitilart 
m.  T4t,  e.  7  ;  744.  e.  8,  Capif.  Aquhgr.  a.  789,  e.  4,  Ao., 
Ao.  ffitmt,  Mon.  Otrwi^  Iir,  fol.  17,  Jl,  S5,  4c.); 
tlumif.  MagmM.  a.  t88,  e.  M  (tf  ARTZHKnf,  Cone.  Otnn. 
ZI«M.  372),  aajs:  8mp*  anHvlmiu — fluriwu  teUra 
mm  «MMMMa,  fts  ut  ^mdam  taterioban  eMm  pnpHh 
»orarA»t  oomcHmhenttt  flliot  tx  ei't  |wii«niMM/. — Capit 
Caratt  If.  m.  769,  e.  5  (Pkbtz,  {.  c,  S3),  dlrectn:  «'  m. 
0trdotm  plitret  mmm  kahHfrlnt—*mterilotioprir*»t»r, 
yWs  itttriom  not  uenlaribut. 

'fleeNlcoL.  db  Clchai>oi8,  de  prtgtxd.  $imoniacit/ 
BOTTMSKK,  ImIt*L  K-l^Mok.  II..  856. 

*  V*r  4*una,  MS  TBoaistn,  vtt.  ae  asm  ceel.  dii- 
tift.  P.  I.,  m.  II.,  s.  eO-M.  F.  A.  aad  Am.  Tasniitit, 
i.  K<Bnibrnn(.  d.  •rxwanKenen  EhslssigkoH,  Ao.,  Al- 
tealmrg.  1838;  3,  Amg.  184S,  3  B.,  8rs.  CAiu>r£,  oa 
eelMacy,  4o..  Frankf,  a.  H.  1832-33,  Sto.;  CARovi, 
eiUisey  in  France  aad  Oemiany,  Offenbnch,  1834.  In 
lis  tmtmtt,  an  CSlisat.  Regmib.,  1841. 

*  He  njt :  "  Hk  vttrmm  volmnu  crettohm  pro  nli- 
ftamt  •ondaaft'am  mdv./vHimimitm  t«  eUrieahm  eati- 
tmtmm  comJHrotitmtm,  7««m  aaii*  tfmvaeer*  in  d!f 
IoIIm*,  eomwiUnlihiu  turn  ptrdillaimU  nottri  atfi  pki- 
lacouM*  ntmnHBu  Miitm  tx  ipv>  tccl.  ordint"  Ac. 

*  »•  attartiMi  tbstBsrthoL  Bcmbard  of  Feldklrobco 
fOebriaa)  tnt  took  tbU  itep  <■  inoorreet.  see  J.  H. 
^■vaKiaa,  4im.  it  fHmo  tmrdoH  marit»   tmlh- 
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ey.  K.-rechts,  Ac.,  in  Preussen,  228).  The  »nb» 
ject  is  dwelt  npon  in  several  Prot.  oonfessiont 
{Auff^.  Art.  XXIII. ;  Apology,  Art.  VI. ;  IE* 
vtt.  I.,  Art.  37 :  IL,  Art.  29 ;  Anglic.  Art.  8, 
24,  kc,  ko.).  The  Prot.  liturgies  contain  the 
same  principle  (see  Bmndenb.  K.-ordnung^ 
15M;  m  Ricbtik's  K.-ordn.  d.  16,  Jahrh.  I., 
330.  The  PalaUnate  of  1556.  fol.  116.  —J.  R. 
BiiHnR,  jus  ecd.  Prot,  lib.  III.,  tit.  III.,  |  XX. 
WUrtemb.  K.-ordn.  of  1569,  1582,  1660).— Tbl« 
by  no  means  interdicts  voluntary  celibacy 
( Matth.  19 :  12 ;  1  Cor.  7 :  26).  The  Oonf.  Hd- 
vetiea  II.,  says  ({.  e.):  "Aplioret  hi,  quidonum 
hitbent  eaelibaiut,  tnni  eurandit  rebus  divinit, 

J  tarn  ti  pn'eatit  familia  negotixt  dittrahantur." 
iTLius  MihiUK,  not  nnjustly,  aasnmes  this,  es* 
pecially  in  the  case  of  missionaries,  and  of  stv 
tioiM  which  da  not  afford  the  nsual  seeority. 
(ScHtnma,  dentsohe  Ztsohr.  ftlr  christl.  Wm> 
sensch.,  1852,  Nr.  7,  p.  50,  Anm.).  A  eon* 
ditionat  obligation  to  oelibacy  can,  of  course,  be 
required  in  institutions  established  for  single 
persons  (BSrirr,  {.  c,  i  XXUI.  seq.). — BesidiM 
the  works  quoted,  see  TBtcascH,  Vnrlee.  ttber 
Kathol.  u.  Protestantisraos.-^Vorl.  33). 

H.  F.  Jacobsoit.* 
Censorship .  of  Books.  —  Neither  State  nor 
Church  can  possibly  be  indilerent  to  the  power- 
ful influence  of  literature  upon  their  members. 
They  cannot  leave  unnoticed  such  vrritings  aa 
are  detrimental  to  good  morals,  to  individual 
and  public  justice,  and  to  their  own  weaL 
There  are  two  methnde  of  aiverting  the  mischief 
to  be  feared  fVom  the  circulation  of  writings  t 
regulations  preventiye,  and  reguktiona  reprei* 
sive.  Under  repressive  measnres,  there  it 
nothing  to  hinder  the  circulation  of  a  woil 
which  riolates  no  principle  designated  by  law 
as  unassailable.  In  case  of  such  violation, 
however,  the  circalation  is  stopped,  and  the 
penalty  annexed  to  soeh  transgremion  is  i» 
flieted.  Preventive  regulations,  resting  en  tba 
principle  of  legal  restriction  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  eoastitiite  a  centorthip,  a  supervision 
over  pnblieation.  Under  this,  no  book  can  b»' 
gin  to  circulate  until  examined  and  approved. 
Eoglnnd  confined  itself  to  the  repressive  system 
in  1694 ;  and  Germany  in  1848,  when  each  of 
the  confisderate  Slates  became  free  to  abolish 
the  censorship,  and  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  But  while  States  have  thus  been  mi»- 
eesMvely  limiting  themselves  to  repressive  regi^ 
lations,  the  Church,  in  general,  persists  in  her 
old  coarse. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  occasional  in» 
stances,  of  very  strict  censorship  of  books,  whea 
writings  were  condemned  to  the  flames.  Tha 
Apostks  administered  warnings  against  the  osa 
of  unprofitable  questions  and  writings  (Titna 
3:9,  with  1  Tim.  4:7,  2  Tim.  2:23).  and  so 
effeetaally,  that  in  Ephesos,  many  who  prao> 
tised  magieat  arts  oolleoted  their  books  aad 
pnbficly  buraed  them  Acta  (19:19).  Tha 
Apoetles,  however,  were  far  frooa  prohibitiag 


Bmrlk.  Beruh.,  WilUoh.,  1703:  Oarmaa,  17«t,  4to.— 
la  oppoiitian :  J.  0.  KitAPr,  Bartk.  Bemlt.  FtldUnk^ 
Ac,  Ae.;  Baniihi,  1792,  4to.  —The  apology  of  Clero- 
gikmy,  ascribed  to  Berobard,  but  probablj  writtao  by 
Metanehtbon  (rae  Vrettnmeytr,  Stad.  a.  Krit,  1831, 
H.  I.,  13i-M),  plawb  for  tha  sbfogatioa  af  ooairaMoo. 
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{he  works  of  heathen  authors  in  general ;  rather 
vas  the  use  of  the  ancient  classics,  particularly 
the  teaching  of  them  in  schools,  forbidden  by 
the  adversaries  of  the  Qospel,  as  by  the  Emperor 
Julian.  (See  Neander's  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  I.)  The 
State  had  before  condemned  magical  writings 
•a  "  libri  improhatce  hctxonis,"  and  writings 
libellous  "  libelli  famosi,"  the  authors  of  which, 
moreover,  were  visited  with  very  severe  punish- 
ment The  Church,  after  it  acquired  a  snare  in 
eivil  power,  induced  the  State  to  do  the  same 
with  heretical  writings.  Constantino  issued  an 
edict  requiring  the  books  of  Arius  to  be  burned 

iSocBATES,  Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  I.,  e.  IX. ;  Sozomin., 
ib.  I.,  c.  XXI.).  Then  followed  a  multitude  of 
other  enactments  against  the  books  of  heretics, 
thus  sanctioning  the  principle,  that  writings 
objected  to  by  the  Church  should  be  bnmeid, 
and  that  those  who  owned  or  read  them  eboald 
be  put  to  death. 

The  Church  found  itself  called  upon  to  adopt 
an  independent  course,  when  required  to  point 
oat  and  reject  so  many  ^tvSitttyod^  and 
4«(ospv4>a.  (See  the  Articles  on  these.)  It 
especially  forbade  the  reading  of  the  works  of 
heathen  authors,  and  enjoined  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

In  the  East,  as  in  the  West,  State  and  Church 
continued  united  in  maintaining  these  principles 
during  the  Middle  Ages;  as  we  learn  from 
many  witnesses,  and  from  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  heresy  in  general,  quite  down  into  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  adduce,  for  example,  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Constance  concerning 
the  writings  of  John  Huss :  "  Librox  preediclos 
el  docirinam  suam  .  .  .  hax  S.  S.  Synodut  re- 
probaialque  damnai,  ipsoi  comburendog  sclenniter 
et  publice  in  prcuentia  cleri  et  populi  in  eieitate 
Conttantitnti  et  alibi  decemit  et  definit,"  ius. 

After  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the 
previous  method  of  procedure  no  longer  sufficed 
to  accomplish  entirely  the  object  of  the  Church. 
There  must  be  new  and  stricter  prescriptions  of 
censorship.  One  of  the  oldest  is  that  issued  at 
Henti,  Jan.  3,  1486.  Among  the  papal  ordi- 
nances of  censorship,  after  that  of  Sixtus  lY.  in 
1479,  stands  most  prominent  that  of  Alex- 
ander YI.,  1501,  addressed  to  the  archbishops  of 
Cologne,  Mentz,  Triers,  and  Magdeburg;  that  no 
book  should  be  printed  without  special  express 
license,  to  be  granted  gratuitously.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  constitution  of  Leo  X.,  approved  by 
the  Lateran  Council  of  1515,  that  no  book 
should  be  printed  which  bad  not  been  carefully 
examined  and  received  the  personal  signature, 
if  at  Rome,  of  the  Pope's  vicar  and  the  magister 
■acri  palatii ;  in  other  countries  and  dioceses, 
that  of  the  bishop  or  his  deputy  and  the  in- 
quisitor of  heresies  ;  and  the  penalty  threatened 
was  very  severe.  Then  came  a  multitude  of 
similar  decrees,  of  which  the  most  prominent, 
and  expressly  referring  to  the  edict  of  Leo  X,, 
was  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  »e*t.  IV.,  Deer, 
de  edit,  et  uiu  tacr.  libr. :  "  NitUi  lieeat  impri- 
mere  vet  imprimi  Jacere,  qHosvis  librot  de  rebtu 
socrts  line  nomine  aucioj-is,  neque  illot  in  fn- 
iurum  vendere,  aut  eliam  ctpud  te  retinere,  niti 
primum  examinati  probaiique  fuerint  ab  ordi- 
nario,  sub  pcena  anainematis  etpecunice  in  canone 
coneHU  noviisimi  Lateran.  e^ppotita,"  ftc    More- 


over, in  eonseqnence  of  the  violent  relif^on 
controversies,  the  State  had  enacted  a  specitl 
ordinance  of  censorship,  to  avoid  "  eontentiaii, 
tumult,  distrust,  and  disturbance  of  the  peace." 
Upon  these  edicts  of  the  Church  and  the  &tte 
there  rested  very  many  ordinances  of  eensorskip 
in  particular  dioceses.  When  the  Council  ei 
Trent  took  up  the  business  of  eensorship  tod 
of  books,  it  seemed  expedient  to  raise  a  eon- 
mittee  to  prepare  further  resolutions.  Tin 
result  of  that  committee's  deliberations  did  not 
come  before  the  Synod  itself,  but  was  handed 
over  to  the  Pope  for  further  extension.  Wlmt' 
upqp  Pope  Pius  lY.,  on  the  24th  of  March,  ISM, 
after  repeated  examination,  published,  bv  tin 
Constitution  "  Dominiei  gregit  custodia,"  tin 
ten  Rules  eoneeming  ProkAUed  Book*  whiek 
had  been  committed  to  him,  and  the  eompM 
Catalogue  of  prohibited  books.  The  roles  iA» 
wards  received  supplements  and  elacidatioM, 
especially  by  Clement  YIIL,  Sextos  Y.,  Ala- 
ander  YIL,  Benedict  XIY.,  and  others.  Tbi 
present  practice  rests  expressly  on  the  C«Mi- 
ttttion  of  Benedict  XIY. :  "  SoUieita  ac  fn- 
vida,"  of  1753.  As  for  the  Index  Ubronmpn- 
hibitorum,  the  farther  extension  of  the  Ma 
Tridentinus  was  committed  to  a  special  Conp*' 
gatio  Indicis,  who  prepared  new  editions  of  tkl 
index  from  time  to  time.  A  tolerably  peiftet 
catalogue  of  the  indices  issued  bv  the  Ci&olk 
Church  may  be  found  in  Joseph  Mendhsa'l 
work :  "  The  Literary  Policy  of  the  Chsrdl  rf 
Rome,  exhibited  in  an  account  of  her  damnttoij 
Catalogues  or  Indices,  &e. ;  London,  1830." 

The  Romish  Index  is  nowhere  obserrtd  ii 
Germany,  yet  obedience  to  the  rules  is  ber*  ud 
there  expressly  enjoined.  In  France,  the  Indei 
is  formally  rejected.  Besides  the  Met  fn- 
hibitorum,  the  Romish  Cbaroh  has  abo  u 
Index  Librorum  expurgatmrum ;  a  catalope  of 
books  which  are  allowed  after  objectioubli 
puisages  are  stricken  out. 

The  earlier  civil  le^slation  supported  th 
bishops  in  their  ecclesiastical  right  of  oeoM^ 
ship,  partly  by  a  censorship  of  its  own,  psitlj 
by  lending  the  compulsory  power  of  the  ssesk 
arm.  Since  the  State  censorship  hu  bM 
abolished,  the  Church  has  no  help  from  tte 
State,  except  in  exacting  penalties  by  fottt 

All  Roman  Catholics  are  forbiden  to  RM 
the  books  condemned  bytheCfanreh.  Tksa- 
oeptions  in  favor  of  bishops  and  others  mt 
revoked  by  Gregory  XY.,  1623,  and  Urban  Till, 
1631.  There  must  now  be  a  special  dispeuir 
tion  from  the  Pope,  which  is  granted  thiwig> 
the  Congregatio  Indicis.  The  bishops,  eip^ 
cially  of  late,  have  beat  permitted,  by  tbi 
Quinquennial  Faculty  (see  Article),  not  odIt  tt 
read  the  books  themselves,  but  to  allow  otooi 
to  read  them^  except  particular  vrorks,  for  whWi 
the  papal  dispensaUon  is  reserved.  Tha*. '°' 
the  works  of  Charles  Molinseus,  Nioholss  Iw- 
chiavelli,  and  others.  Whosoever  violates  tbeM 
prohibitions  is  liable  to  eseonmaniestioD. 

The  Ewtngdieal  Chmvk  has  also  besto«M 
assiduous  concern  upon  its  literature,  and  talM 
care  that  works  of  immoral  and  irreligionite* 
denoy  be  kept  out  of  the  way.  Lather  **?■!*** 
himself  on  this  subject  repeatedlv.  "WW 
greater  plague  and  wiath  of  GkM,"  nj»  '*> 
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"oonld  befall  or,  than  that  atnong  theae  Chris- 
turns  Christ  should  not  be  taught,  and  his  faith 
not  known?  that  bv  unprofitable,  unchristian 
books  without  number,  poor  souls  should  be 
Mptivated,  corrupted,  and  misled?"  And  he 
thorefore  recommends  a  special  supervision  of 
the  schools,  and  the  removal  of  literature  in- 
jnrions  to  the  young. 

The  Reformed  Church,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
eonnection  with  a  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
iDtroduoed  at  an  early  period  a  special  cen- 
•orship  of  books.  The  Lutheran  has  usually 
maintained  no  such  regulation ;  but  contented 
itself  with  forbidding  anything  to  be  written 
«r  printed  contrary  to  the  confessional  books ; 
though  a  closer  connection  with  the  Reformed 
'led,  among  other  things,  to  the  adoption  of  an 
ordinance  of  censorship,  which,  however,  was 
sever  generally  observed.' 

H.  F.  Jacobsok. — Dr.  Twman*. 


'  [In  the  United  States  of  America  the  only  effectual 
restraint  on  the  publication  and  circnUtion  of  pernicious 
literature  ia  found  in  the  public  sentiment  There  are 
laws  in  all  the  States  aptiuat  the  printing  of  writing* 
seandaloualj  immoral;  but  the  general  moral  sense  of 
tb«  eommnnity,  promptly  and  powerfolly  expressed 
through  the  numerous  and  watchful  agencies  of  the 
press  itself,  readers  all  literary  enterprises  against  the 
public  morals  peculiarly  hazardous.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  any  case  occurs  for  the  execution  of  laws  against 
books.  But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  country  where 
tbe  press  is  free,  there  is  a  perpetual  inundation  of  irre- 
ligious and  frivolous  literature,  entirely  and  vehemently 
koatile  to  religious  culture,  and  even  to  sound  intel- 
lectual development.  Though  regarded  as  no  evil  both 
by  Cbureh  and  State,  it  is  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  price 
at  which  tbe  invaluable  agency  of  a  Free  Press  must 
be  purchased ;  and  the  diligence  of  all  good  citiiens  is 
eoDStantly  invoked  to  counteract  the  evil,  and  suggest 

suitable  measures  for  its  abatement In  those  States 

of  the  Union  which  have  systems  of  common  school 
Instruction,  sustained  by  governmental  patronage,  the 
prineiplt  of  censorship  is  more  or  less  directly  applied ; 
not,  indeed,  by  special  laws,  but  through  the  agents  of 
tlie  government,  who  exercise  their  personal  influence 
at  discretion,  in  accordance  with  tbe  prevailing  public 
sentimeot.  It  is  therefore  seldom,  if  ever,  that  books 
positively  unfavorable  to  good  morals  and  religion  are 
found  in  the  schools.  Still,  this  merely  negative  In- 
fluence over  the  schools  as  to  religion,  and  the  absence 
of  books  expressly  designed  to  ineuloate  the  priueiples 
of  religioo*  truth  and  duty,  leave  the  system  of  public 
tnatniAioo  below  tbe  prevailing  standard  of  religions 
sentiment  in  tbe  community. 

In  tbe  Otni-et  of  this  country,  the  preventive  and 
repressive  influence  upon  literature  in  general,  is  en- 
tirely advisory  and  persuasive.  Tbe  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  indeed,  watoh  over  their  own  members,  and 
Mch  punishes  by  censure,  deposition,  or  ezcommuni- 
eation,  those  convicted  of  having  published  views  of 
morals  or  religion  contrary  to  their  respective  con- 
fessions. Bat  beyond  this  they  only  take  Uie  occasions 
which  arise  for  calling  attention  to  cases  of  particular 
danger,  and  putting  the  people  on  their  guard.  The 
systematic  measures  recently  adopted  by  each  of  the 
loading  Churches  of  the  country  for  preoocnpying  the 
reading  of  its  members  by  publishing  select  writings 
approved  by  itself,  commending  them  urgently  to  the 

Copio,  and  appealing  to  denominational  interest  in 
half  of  their  circulation  and  influence,  is  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  literary  aspect  of  onr  country  and 
age,  showing  how  the  conservative  spirit  of  religion, 
when  forbidden  by  th«  rising  sentiment  of  fireedom  to 
apply  direot  restnUnts  on  the  pnblication  and  ciroo- 
lation  of  opinions,  will  And  eqnivaleats  in  measures 
wU«h  the  broadest  principlss  of  ratioaal  libsrlgr  eaiinot 


Central  America. — The  state*  oomporing 
this  Republic,  asserted  their  independence  ia 
1824.  The  constitutions  then  formed,  proposed 
to  shake  off  the  claims  of  the  Church.  Papal 
bulls  were  interdicted,  and  the  sale  of  indul* 
gences  was  forbidden.  In  1826,  all  the  monas- 
teries were  abolished,  and  the  monks  exiled. 
In  1832,  universal  religious  liberty  was  decreed ; 
in  Honduras,  for  a  short  period,  even  celibacy 
was  abrogated,  and  the  children  of  priests  then 
born  were  subsequently  legitimized.  But  as 
the  population  is  mainly  Rom.  Catholic,  poIiti> 
cal  toleration  is  not  reliable,  and  the  efforts  of 
non-Komanists  to  establish  schools  failed  through 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  —  The  kindness  of 
the  country  priests  is  proverbial ;  their  houses 
are  refuges  for  the  needy.  Central  Am.  is 
constituted  into  the  Archbishopric  of  Guate- 
mala, and  the  four  bishoprics  of  Leon,  Ciudad 
Real,  Comayngua,  and  San  Salvador  (since  Sent, 
28,  1842).  Thorn.  Gage,  an  English  traveller 
(1625-50),  reported  Guatemala  as  then  contain- 
ing 424  churches,  Leon  88,  Ciudad  Real  10% 
and  Comayagua  145.  The  number  now  given 
is  715,  included  under  243  parishes  and  4  mis- 
sions. In  the  Indian  villages,  tbe  priest  is  the 
principal  person.  The  Indians  know  little  of  re- 
ligion, and  rejoice  chiefly  in  images,  and  the  pro- 
cessions, which  occur  during  the  great  festival- 
weeks. — ^Village  marriages  are  celebrated  before 
sunrise.  The  church  edifices  present  a  rare 
mixture  of  Moorish,  Spanish,  or  Byzantian 
styles  of  architecture'  (see  John  Baily,  Central 
America:  London,  1850 ;  Reichardt,  do. :  Brano- 
sohw.,  1851 ;  Wm.  Heine,  do. :  Lpz.,  1853). 

W.  Klose.* 

Cerinthns.  —  Concerning  this  heretic,  who 
lived  in  tbe  time  of  th6  Apostle  John,  the  opi- 
nions of  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  writers, 
differ;  some  ascribing  to  him  a  Judaizings 
Ebionitic,  others  a  Gnostic  tendency.  The  so- 
lution of  this  difficulty  may  be  to  regard  him  aa 
forming  a  transition  state  of  diverse  elements, 
which  subsequently  developed  in  different  di- 
rections. He  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition,  traced  to  the  time  of  Polycarp* 
once  met  St.  John  in  a  public  bath  at  Ephesns, 
when  the  Apostle  hastily  quit  the  place,  lest  tho 
house  would  fall  down  on  them.  — The  sources 
from  which  we  gather  his  views  are  Irkn.  adv. 
Acer.  I.,  26 ;  and  Ecskb.  H.  K,  41,  28 ;  comn. 
with  Epiphak.  heer.,  20;  and  Theodoret, /<*. 
h(ar.  il.,  3.  According  to  Ireneus,  C.  would 
belong  to  the  Gnostics,  as  his  views  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  world,  the  nativity  and  ch*- 
racter  of  Christ,  4o.,  are  Gnostic.  The  tes^ 
mony  of  Epipbanius  agrees  with  this,  altbougb 
Epipb.  charges  C.  with  Judaism.  Eusebius  re- 
presents C.  as  a  gross  Chiliast.  Possibly  ths 
figures  of  a  marriage  feast,  &o.,  often  used  by 
C,  were  misunderstood.  —  Later  Cerinthiani 
(also  called  Merinihiatu,  IVom  ^^pcvSoj),  deviate 
in  several  points  from  the  views  of  their  master. 


disallow.  There  are  reasons,  however,  for  believing 
that  the  nnparalleled  increase  of  literature  in  this 
conntry,  and  its  growing  power  over  tbe  public  min^ 
must  soon  eoneentrato  the  attention  of  the  wi^o  and 
good  npoa  some  elBcient  measnrea  for  creating  a  more 
discriminating  and  deeisive  habit  of  public  sentlmsat 
on  this  subject  than  now  ezljti.— 7%«  Trwulalor.i 
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fhm  iliejr  d«Bi«d  Christ's  resnrrection.  They 
•bserre  ciroBBtoIsion, .  and  had  a  KO"P*I  i^ 
•embling Matthew's.— (See  ScH«iDT,in  hig  Bibl. 
ftlr  Krit.  a.  Kxeg.  d.  N.  T.,  p.  181,  to. ;  Padius, 
misL  CeritUki,  in  his  inirod.  in  N.  T.,  Jena, 
1799 ;  Nbakuh,  Ch.  Hist. ;  Baub«.  Chr.  Gnosis, 
403,  Ac. ;  DoHXKR.  Lehre  t.  d.  Person  Cbristi,  2 
Aofl.  I.,  310,  Ac. ;  ScBUiXAiTH,  Clementinen, 
464,  466,  539;  L«cki,  Einl.  in  d.  Offenb.  Joh., 
i82. 4c  Hagbnbach.* 

ChaloedOB,  a  oity  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Bo^ 
ahorus,  opposite  Constantinople,  iras  Tounded 
Vj  the  Me^ensians,  some  years  earlier  than 
Bysantiam.  In  461,  the  celebrated  4th  (Ecu- 
ateoical  Coancil  was  held  there,  at  which  the 
4ootrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ's  one  per- 
ten  (dov/xv^ofi  atpitftiif,  aiuufirus,  axufiatuf) 
was  decided  upon,  aitainpt  N*8toriani8m  on  the 
•B«  band,  and  Eutychianism  on  the  other.  The 
delegates  of  Leo,  B.  of  Rome,  were  mainly  in- 
atrnmental  in  bringing  about  this  result,  by 
which  the  acta  of  the  Epbesian  robber-synod 
<449)  were  annulled.  There  were  600  bishops 
>r«8ent,  mostly  Eastern.  The  Emperor  bad  also 
••nt  six  temporal  commissaries  to  it  (the  Empe- 
tor  and  Empress  attended  the  sixth  sessinn  only). 
The  Tiolent  Dioscurns,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
.was  deposed,  and  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches  con- 
4emnea._  But  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  instead 
of  quelling  the  dissensions,  only  opened  a  new 
•ourse  for  them  (see  Diotcurut,  Eutycha,  Leo, 
Jlonophf/ntes).  — The  council  also  settled  the 
sonndary  dilutes  between  the  dioceses  of  Je- 
vaaalem  and  Antiocfa,  and  the  strife  between 
the  bishops  of  Nicomeidia  and  Nicaea  about  the 
Metropolitan  dignity.  A  principal  decision, 
however,  concerned  the  relation  of  the  Patriarch 
•f  Constant,  to  the  B.  of  Rome.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  priority  of  rank,  the  Patriarch  was 
placed    on   a  full    ec^uality  with   the  bishop. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Leo's  delegates. 

fSee  Conciliensamml.  t.  BcUuz,  Earduin,  Mami; 
Waleh,  Hist.  d.  K.-Ter8amm].,  p.  307:  Fucht, 
■Bibl.  d.  K.-V.,  IV.  266).  In  a  suburb  («po<i,- 
tim).  of  Gh.,  "under  the  oak,"  a.  403.  the  ene- 
mies of  Chrysostora  held  a  Synod,  presided  over 
>y  Theophilus,  B.  of  Alexandria,  at  which 
Chrysostom  was  deposed  (see  Chrysostotn), 

Haoenbach.* 

Chaldea,  Chaldeau.— For  the  character  of 
the  country  and  of  the  people,  see  Art.  liahy- 
Tonia.  According  to  Genesis  10 : 8-12  (see  com- 
ment, and  Knohd,  Velkertafel  of  Genesis,  p. 
839,  Ac),  the  founding  of  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom belongs  to  the  pre-historicol  period.  If, 
•fter  the  analogy  of  the  enumeration  in  this 
chapter,  we  presuppose  any  mention  of  national 
relations,  from  the  fact  that  the  son  of  Cnsh, 
«.  e.,  Ethiopia,  is  styled  the  founder  of  this 
kingdom,  we  mnet  infer  an  immigration  f»»m 
the  South.  If  we  are  allowed  to  dionver  the 
Chaldeans  (Dntf?).  «  the  second  half  of  the 

MBie  ArpakhKluid  (lB'5fi"lX).  we  muat  re- 
^trd  the  Jrrapaehiiis  of  JPtoIemUus  as  the  ori- 
ginal home  of  the  Chald.,  from  whence  they 
■Mgrated  in  a  soothern  and  soath-eaatem  direo- 
kon  to  Mesopotamia.  Hence,  the  ancient  Ur 
«  *52  ^?^**»'  Abraham's  native  place  (Gen. 
U :  2&-31),  u  to  be  fhond  in  Northern  Heaopo- 


tamia.  A  Cheaadia  also  mentioned,  as  pregmiter 

of  the  Dn^S.  Gen.  22:22,  as  Telative  of 

Abraham,  son  of  his  brother  Nahor,  and  Ihoa 
referred  to  the  lateral  line  of  Tenih,  that  ?•■ 
maised  in  Mesopotamia.  In  Abraham's  tisM) 
there  lived  a  Chaldean  king,  Ararapbel,  Oca. 
14 : 1,  and  in  Judges  3 : 8,  is  BMOtioned  a  king 
of  Mesopotamia.  This  is  all  the  Bible  tells  u 
of  the  original  histoty  of  the  ChaMeea,  Mm 
extensive  notices  by  the  Chaldean  historian 
Berosus,  preserved  by  Etttebiua  in  his  (Strmi- 
con  (OrsBco-ArmeB.-Lat.  opera;  J.  B.  Aacbsr: 
Yenet.,  1818, 2  vols.  4to;  the  same  in  Latia,  wiA 
the  Greek  fragments  of  Ang.  Mai,  in  Scr^^anm 
veUnm  nova  coUeaUo;  Tom.  YIII.:  Rome,  1833^ 
4to;  also  by  Syncellas,  in  his  Ckronogn^^ 
{ex  recent.  G.  Dtndorfii:  Bonn,  1829, 2  voU^Sn. 
Corp.  Script,  hist.  Byeani.).  According  to  tte 
account  of  Eusebias,  to  the  people  of  varioai 
origin  who  lived  a  lawless  life  in  Babyloiiia, 
there  appeared  a  monster  from  the  Red  Sol,  bj 
name  Cannes,  with  the  body  of  a  fish,  the  bead 
and  feet  and  language  of  a  man,  who,  after 
having  during  the  day  taught  them  all  the  arli 
of  civilized  life,  with  the  setting  of  the  aaa  i*> 
tired  to  the  sea.  The  first  king  was  Aloms,  wte 
was  followed  by  nine  others.  All  togetbir 
reigned  432,000  years,  during  which  time  sjk 
peared  other  six  such  monsters,  who  complete! 
what  Cannes  had  begun.  The  last  king  wi* 
Xisuthros,  in  whose  reign  oocurred  the  delufie 
{Euseb.  Armen.,  p.  10-15 ;  Lat.  p.  5-^8 ;  SyiteA 
p.  3(X-61).  The  flood  over,  Xiaatbros  and  ik 
ibilowers  landed  on  the  Armenian  Knrdistaa. 
Having  erected  an  altar  to  the  gods,  and  oleni 
sacrifices,  X.  disappeared  in  the  clouds,  wbiM 
the  latter,  having  dug  up  the  holy  boojka  that 
had  been  buried  in  Sippara,  built  man^  cities 
and  re-established  Babylon.  From  this  tiM 
reigned  eighty-six  kings,  for  33,000  years  (tiK 
cording  to  .£VMe&.  ^rmen.,  p.  40,  liu.  p.  18; 
33,091 ;  according  to  Syneetl.  p.  147,  34,0«0), 
when  the  Medes  put  an  end  to  their  domioion. 
These  were  followed  by  forty-nine  Chsldeu, 
these  again  by  Arabian  and  Assyrian  kings.— 
Among  the  cuassio  writers  who  make  meieiy 
incidental  BMntion  of  the  Chaldeans,  tbev  ai« 
spoken  of  as  a  caste  of  priests  in  Babyiimi^ 
who  migrated  thither  in  primitive  times  fhn 
Egypt.  Thus,  Herod.  I.,  e.  181 ;  Arrian.  Hex. 
111.,  16 ;  Diodor.  I.,  28.  81 ;  XL,  29-31 ;  Srai«, 
p.  739.  From  these,  Strabo,  Ptolemy  sod 
Pliny,  distinguish  the  people  of  the  Chaldeass 
who  inhabited  that  portion  of  Babylonia  wki^ 
was  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  Arabia,  aid  oa 
the  other  by  the  Persian  Sea.  They  were  slsa 
to  be  found  in  the  mountains  near  Ami* 
nia  and  of  the  Black  Sea.  (XcTiophon,  Cjrop. 
IIL,  1,  34;  Annb.  IV.,  3,  4:  V,  5,  17;  TIL, 
8,  2S ;  Strabo,  p.  548,  549,  555,  and  St^aiM 
Byzant.  XoxWot,  ed.  Westermano,  p.  f^);— 
From  all  these  aeoonnts,  the  following  historiMl 
result  may  be  obtained.  The  Chaldeans— whe 
were  of  Semitic  origin — spread  themselves  from 
their  original  home  in  Arpakhsohad,  Arrapsp 
ohitis=the  mountainous  district  at  the  soorcet 
of  the  Tigris,  between  Armenia  and  Assyria 
southward  over  Mesopotamia,  and  aelablisbed 
in  Babylonia  a  ioariBhlng  kingdom,  about  SOM 
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or  2500  6.  C.  Taking  into  th*  Moeunt  irliat 
olusio  antbon  tell  ns  of  tbe  Cbaldeans  «bo 
dwelt  in  the  monntainc,  and  what  we  know  of 
the  preMDt  Kurd*,  thoy  seem  to  be  one  and  the 
Mine  in  country,  obaraoter,  and  even  in  name 

ioomp.  Sddiqtr  u.  Pbtt,  Kordiiobe  Studien,  in 
foamal  for  Oriental  Lit.,  III.,  p.  8,  io.).  The 
fenner,  however,  being  of  Semitio  origin,  whilst 
the  latter  belong  to  tbe  Arian  stem,  it  is  ne- 
ceuarjr  still  either  to  admit  a  difference  between 
tbem,  or  with  Ewald  (Hist.  Israel.  L,  p.  334), 
to  say  that  a  non-Semitic  people  migrated  into 
the  home*  of  the  Chaldeans  with  their  name. 
Comp.  Knobel,  Yolkertofel,  p.  159-163.  To 
tliese  Chaldean  conquerors  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, added  emigrants  from  the  south,  possibly 
from  Egypt.  This  kingdom  subsisted,  until 
the  new  Assyrian  monarchy  put  an  end  to  it  in 
1S73.  Absorbed  for  Are  centuries  in  the  Assy- 
rians, the  ChaM.  reappear  in  the  8th  cent,  before 
Christ.  Now  began  tbe  Nabonassnr  era  (Meier, 
Haodbook  of  Cbron.  I.,  p.  220,  4^.).  Ptole- 
my mentions  a  series  of  Babylonian  kings, 
the  first  of  which  was  Nabonassar,  and  the  last, 
NsboMdios,  isrhose  rei|;n  covered  a  period  of 
209  years,  from  747-638.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  period.  Babylonia  was  an  Assyrian  pro- 
Tinoe,  and  it«  kings  subordinates  of  Assyria. 
Shalmaneear  transplanted  Babylonians  into  8a- 
inaria(2  Kings  17: 23-28],  and  Israelitesto  Shinar 
(Isaiah  11:1I|,  and  later,  Asarbadden  sent  king 
Hanasaeh  ano  other  captives  to  Babylonia  (2 
Chron.  33 :  11 ;  Eira  4: 2-9).  Following  the  in- 
terpretation of  Knobel  in  his  eommentarv  (comp. 
bis  Propkeey,  II.,  p.  216,  Ac.),  of  Isaiah  23 :  13 
—ottered  in  the  rear  721  B.C. — we  learn  that 
tbe  Chaldeans  in  the  besieging  army  of  the  Assy- 
rians before  Tyre,  were  flrst  brought  br  them 
into  the  politi<»)-geographioa}  domain  of  Pales- 
tiac.  How  is  this  to  be  understood  f  Tbe  As- 
syrian rule  had  effaced,  at  least  among  the 
Israelites,  every  recollection  of  the  old  Chaldee 
kingdom  in  Babylon,  and  it  is  probable  that 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Isaiah,  immigration 
from  tbe  above-mentioned  homes  of  the  Chal- 
deans, may  have  increased  their  number  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Babylon. .  This  seems  to  ex- 
plam  most  naturally  the  ancient  aoconnts  that 
oave  come  down  to  as  concerning  the  warlike 
habits  and  the  advanced  culture  of  this  people 
(oomp.  part.  Habak.  1 :  6-11).  At  an;^  rate,  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  first  migration  of  tbe 
Cbald.  whiob  took  plaoe  in  the  pre-Aseyrian 
period.  If  we  admit  that  the  second  migration 
was  made  up  of  the  non-Semitic  element  which 
still  obtains  among  the  Kurds  of  our  day,  we 
must  also  infbr  that  it  soon  became  the  ruling 
power,  and,  whilst  it  adopted  in  general  the  lan- 
gusgn  of  the  resident  population,  yet  retained 
many_  of  its  own  peculiarities.  This,  notwith- 
standing this  non-Semitic  element  may  be  re- 
ferred to  tbe  Assyrian  influence  over  Babylon. 
The  Babylonian  inscriptions,  so  far  as  intor- 
preted,  prove  that  the  language  spoken  was 
Aramean  (see  part.  Orotefend,  ezplan.  of  Bab. 
jnseript  of  Behistnn,  Otitting.,  1853,  4to.).  As 
it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
tonehing  these  points,  satisfiMtorily  to  explain 
tbtm,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  clearly  as- 


certained fkcts.  Of  the  kings,  or  vicegerent! 
who  reigned  over  Babylon  when  an  Arsyriaa 
province,  the  Bible  mentions  Merodach-baladan, 
who  sent  messengers  to  king  Hezekiah  (see  Isaiah 
39:1,  &c.;  2  Kinjjs  20: 12;  comp.  2  Chron.  32j 
31,  and  Art.  Hezekiah).  The  canon  of  Ptolemeeut 
contains  the  following  kings :  Mardokempal^ 
721-709,  A.  C;  Arkeanos.  709-704;  an  inter, 
regnum  of  two  years ;  Belibos,  702-699 ;  Apa- 
sanadios,  699-6^.  In  the  ohronicon  of  Euse> 
bins  {Armen.  I.,  p.  42,  sq.,  Laf.  p.  19),  Alex* 
ander  Polypbistor,  following  Berosus,  says) 
"  Pofiguam  regno  defunctus  est  Senecherimi 
Jrater,  etpott  Hagisce  in  Babyloniot  domincUuh 
mm,  qui  gttidem  nondum  expleio  trigaimo  int' 
perii  die  a  Marudacho  Baldane  interemptut  ettj 
Marudaehtis  ipse  Baldanes  iyrannidem  invcuH 
meniibMs  sex ;  donee  eum  susivlit  vir  guidem  nO' 
mine  Elibus,  qui  et  in  regnum  tuceettit.  Hoe 
posfremo  ieriiumjam  annvm  regnante,  Seiuch»' 
rimns  rex  Atsyriorum  capias  adversum  Baby* 
lonioa  eontrahebal,  proelioque  cum  iia  conserUt^ 
superior  evadebat;  capiumque  Elibwn  cum  f ami' 
liaribus  ^'us  in  Assyriam  iransferri  jubebat.  It 
igiiur  Babyloniorum  potilus  fyium  suum  Asor* 
dtmem  eis  regem  imponebat,  ipse  autem  in  As*» 
riam  redUvm  maiurabat."  According  to  this^ 
the  Merodach-baladan  of  the  Ptolemeean  canoa 
is  to  be  put  in  704,  and  the  Maraduchus  Bal« 
danes  just  mentioned,  cannot  be  one  and  tha 
same  with  the  Mardokempal  of  the  canon  (as 
Gesenius  has  it,  com.  Isa.  39 : 1 ;  vol.  I.,  p. 
1002^ ;  but  a  different  person  according  to 
Hitzig,  comm.  Isa.  39:1,  p.  450,  &c;  Wtnert 
RealwHrtb. ;  Ewald,  Hist.  Israel  III.,  p.  344, 
remark  3  ;  Duncker,  Hist  of  Antiq.  I.,  p.  388, 
rem.).  The  question  now  is:  with  which  of  th« 
two  is  the  Merodach-baladan  of  the  Bible  iden>. 
ticalf  According  to  the  Biblical  account,  it 
must  have  been  Mardokempal ;  according  to  the 
historical  relations  —  the  embassT  having  beea 
sent  to  Hezekiah,  solely  with  a  view  of  gaining 
the  Jewish  king  over  to  his  plans  against  the  As* 
Syrians — it  must  have  been  tbe  Maraduchus  of 
Berosus.  To  reconcile  this  difference,  we^may 
suppose  with  Knobel  (com.  Isa.  39: 1),  that  th« 
writer  of  the  Biblical  narr.  was  ignorant  of  th* 
particular  object  of  the  embassy,  and  that  bis 
view  was  a  simple  supposition,  based  on  tbe  pre* 
ceding  chnpter,  or  witn  Bauer  (Tables  on  Ilist, 
of  Jewish  people.  Tab.  IV.),  that  both  mean  one 
person,  "  the  authors  discovering  reasons  in  the, 
to  us  unknown,  changing  fortunes  of  that  wa^• 
like  period,  for  their  dinerent  accounts  of  the 
reign  of  Merodach-baladan."  Senncherib  having- 
conquered  the  rebellious  vassals,  appointed  hie ' 
own  son,  Asarkaddon,  vicegerent  (2  Kings  19: 
37;  Isa.  37:38;  Tob.  1:21),  who  reigned  till 
the  death  of  his  father  (see  Art.  Nineveh). 
Sardanapalus,  tbe  last  of  tbe  Assyrian  kings, 
having  sent  his  son  Nabopolasar,  in  the  year 
625,  as  vicegerent  to  Babylon,  with  a  view  to 
the  extermination  of  the  Scythian  hordes  who 
had  invaded  his  kingdom,  he  in  no  long  time 
set  himself  up  as  an  independent  ruler,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Medcan  king,  Cyaxares,  and 
annihilated  the  Assyrian  empire,  606.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ncbuchadnenar,  who 
reiened  43  years  (604-561),  and  Neb.  in  turn , 
by  ms  sou  Evil-Merodach,  a  vicious  king,  midr- 
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iered  hj  bis  brother-in-law,  KeriglUsor,  who 
reigned  but  four  jeora.  The  nobles  having  put 
out  of  the  way  his  son,  a  minor,  who  sat  on  the 
throne  nine  months,  they  elected  Naboned  as 
bis  successor  —  the  Belsnazxar  of  the  Bible. 
From  538  A.  C,  when  Cyrus  captured  Babylon 
and  destroyed  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  Bab. 
became  a  Persian  province,  and  shared  its  for- 
tunes (see  Art  BelshaMar).  For  the  history  of 
the  Chaldeans,  comp.  Geseniut,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  Enoyclop.  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  103,  Ac. ;  Ro- 
atTtmiiller,  Ilandb.  of  Biblical  Antiq.,  Vol.  I.,  2, 
p.  1-90 ;  M.  Jhtncker,  Hist  of  Antiq.,  Vol.  I., 
p.  115-36,  386-475;  II.,  p.  548-69.  — The  reli- 
gion of  the  ancient  Babylonians  was  a  worship 
of  nature,  particularly  stars.  They  worshipped 
Bel  as  the  supreme  god  (Isa.  46 : 1 ;  Jer.  50 : 2 ; 
51:44;  Dan.  (&p<.)  14:3,  &o.),  the  lord  of  heaven 
and  of  light,  who  divided  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  mode  man  (see  Cosmogony  of  Bero- 
•ns,  in  Euseb.  Chron.  Armen.  I.,  p.  22,  sq. ;  Lot., 
p.  10,  sq. ;  SynceU.  I.,  p.  52,  sq.J  His  star  was 
Jupiter,  or,  according  to  some,  Saturn.  By  his 
side  was  a  female  divinity,  Vylilia,  the  mis- 
press of  earth  and  water,  the  goddess  of  fertility. 
Her  star,  the  planet  Venus,  is  called  Meni  in 
Isa.  65 :  11 ;  and  Jupiter,  Gad.  The  planet 
Mars  =  the  wni^god  NergcU  {i  Kings  1 1 :  30), 

Srobably  with  the  name  Merodach  (Jer.  50 : 2) ; 
[ercury  =  A'e&o  (Is.  46:1).  Besides  these, 
they  worshipped  a  great  many  others  (Jer.  50 : 
38),  whose  images  were  made  of  gola,  silver, 
iron,  wood,-and  stone  (Dan.  5:4-23).  (See  Oe- 
teniut,  com.  on  Is.  Vol.  II.,  p.  327,  Sco. ;  MirUer, 
Beligion  of  Bab. ;  Duncker,  Hist  of  Antiq.  I., 
p.  125-30).  —  Their  government  was  a  despotic 
tnonarchy  (comp.  Bertholdt,  com.  on  Dan.,  2d  £x- 
oars.  p.  807,  &o.).  Over  and  above  all  was  the 
"King  of  Kings"  (Dan.  2:37),  whose  will  was 
law  (Dan.  3: 12,  14,  28),  who,  surrounded  by 
hosts  of  courtiers  (Dan.  6:2-20),  was  inaoces- 
■ible  in  his  royal  palace  (Dan.  2 :  49).  Of  his 
ftttendants  the  most  distinguished  were  the  pre- 
fect of  the  palace  (Dan.  2: 49),  the  chief  of  the 
ennuchs  (Dan.  1:3;  Jer.  39:3-13),  the  chief 
of  (he  guards  (Dan.  2: 14;  Jer.  39:3;  2  Kings 
26 : 8,  10,  11),  and  the  presidont  of  the  Magi 

g'an.  2 :  48 ;  Jer.  39 : 3).  See  also  Dan.  3 :  24, 
;  4 :  33 ;  6 : 8.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into 
Srovinoes  with  their  proper  officers  (Dan.  2: 48, 
«.;3:1,  2).  See  Dan.  3:2,  3,  27;  6:8;  Exra 
8:36;  Esther  3:12:  8:9;  9:3;  comp.  Geten. 
Thet.,  Jer.  61:67;  Heiek.  23:6-23;  Eira  5:3, 
14;  6:7).  Arnold. — Ermentroui. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  was  bom  March  17, 
1780,  in  East  Anstruther,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Fife.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  middle 
class  of  the  Scottish  nation,  among  whom  evan- 
gelical Christianity  of  the  Calvinistio-presbyte- 
rian  type  laid  a  stronger  foundation  than  among 
any  other  people,  and  from  which  it  was  not 
moved  even  at  the  time  when  laxity  and  indif- 
ferentism  pervaded  the  learned,  especially  the 
theologians.  His  youth  fell  within  the  period 
of  80-oalIed  moderatism,  when  it  was  attempted 
to  sacrifice  Scottish  orthodoxy  to  humanitarian 
enlture,  and  Scottish  independence  and  rigor 
of  Church  government  to  a  friendly  oonnection 
with  the  State;  and  his  peculiar  culture  and 
Stand-point  was  determined  hj  this  state  of, 


things.  Whilst  a  stodent  of  divinity  at  St 
Andrews,  nothing  special  is  reported  of  his 
study  of  theology;  ne  seems  rather  to  havs 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  mathematie*  and 
the  natural  sciences.  And  when,  in  1803,  he 
became  preacher  at  Kilmany,  in  bis  natin 
county,  he  thought  he  was  permitted  to  derolt 
the  greater  portion  of  bis  time  and  strength  t« 
these  departments  of  science.  His  first  attempt 
at  authorship  is  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of 
heat  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Edinburgh.  His  sermons  at  tliii 
time  were  destitute  of  anything  speciically 
Christian ;  their  dogmatic  and  ethical  cbanv- 
ter  is  that  of  vulgar  rationalism.  Yet  be  booon 
human  virtue,  and  his  ohatttctar  is  marked  bj 
moral  earnestness,  which  rises  to  pure  entbt- 
siasm  for  right,  truth,  and  humanity,  and  pr»- 
found  aversion  to  forced,  mechanical,  and 
frigid  Christianity.  He  tbonght  it  his  doty  ts 
fight  against  the  narrow-hearted  and  gloony 
orthodox;^  which  then  prevailed,  and  to  derolt 
his  energies  to  general  moral  objects,  espeeitlly 
to  the  welfare  of  his  nation.  When,  at  the  b»- 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  his  nttiie 
country  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  by 
Napoleon,  his  sermons  glowed  with  patriotiat 
and  seal  against  the  enemies  of  his  coontir,  ssd 
he  even  thought  of  joining  a  company  of  voIbd- 
teers ;  and  be  at  the  same  time  sought  to  aerre 
his  country  by  writing  the  treatise :  "  Inqnirf 
into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Be- 
sources  (Edinburgh,  1808),"  his  first  attempt  st 
treating  of  the  principles  of  political  econooy. 
Soon  after  this  the  great  internal  change  took 
place  which  gave  his  whole  life  and  Ubon  s 
new  and  higher  centre.  1810  was  the  deoint* 
year.  A  sickness  of  six  months  led  him  to  * 
profound  and  searching  self-examination,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  article  "  Christianity"  for 
Brewster's  "Edinburgh  Enoyolopedia,"  m«d« 
him  familiar  with  Christian  apologetics,  tod 
with  the  spirit  and  life  of  earl^  Cbristendoo. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 
that  earnest,  religious.  Christian  spirit  wbick 
was  newly  awakened  in  England  by  the  throstr 
ened  horrors  and  dangers  of  revolution,  and  by 
the  treatise  of  Wilberloroe:  "  A  Practical  Vie« 
of  Christianity."  Henceforward  we  see  all  kit 
efforts  and  labors  tending  towards  the  eztensioa 
and  defence  of  evangelical  faith  and  life  M 
towards  their  highest  and  final  end;  and  it 
such  a  way  that  he  did  not  abandon  any  of  tbe 
general  humanitarian,  philanthropic,  and  pa- 
triotic objects  he  formerly  pursued,  rather  oov 
for  (he  first  time  rightiy  held  them  fast  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  rigidly  distini^abed 
between  what  was  specifically  religious,  spiritnal, 
and  Christian,  and  general  morality,  as  well  si 
secular  culture  and  soienoe,  viewing  the  ipiritoal 
and  divine  as  opposite  to  the  secular  and  earthly 
— a  mode  of  taought  which  accorded  with  bit 
peculiar  character,  as  also  with  Scottish  Pre- 
testantism,  and  with  Scottish  and  Eogliab 
science  generally.  Human  science,  be  tboogbt 
should  freely  and  independently  fathom  tbe 
depths  of  human,  earthly  experience,  and  tbe 
more  faithfully  it  does  this,  the  more  faitbfuUy 
will  it  acknowledge  its  own  proper  limits,  tbaa 
when  experience  ends  and  communications  of  a 
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lii|(1ier  world  appears.  A  specnlation,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  leaves  this  firm  earthly  basis, 
Mtd  independently  judges  eoncerning  what  lies 
beyond  the  earthly,  he  repudiated ;  his  soul, 
woastomed  to  the  mathematical  treatment  of 
azact  materials,  had  no  sense  for  this.  He 
■tmilarly  allows  to  morality  its  own  proper 
■phere,  the  sphere  of  those  powers  and  instincts 
which,  as  luve  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parents 
snd  children,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  etc.,  lie 
inalienably  in  haman  nature ;  and  as  opposed 
to  an  oTerstrained  orthodox  view  of  natural 
deprarity,  be  allows  it  full  right  within  its  own 

3ihere,  and  eren  sees  mnch  accomplished  there 
ready,  where  these  powers  and  instincts  are 
preaerred  and  cultivated;  but  he  denies  them 
•U  worth  aa  respects  glorying  before  Ood,  for 
all  morality  which  rests  merely  on  these  is  to 
bim  external  and  secular,  having  as  its  basis 
ttie  corrupted  human  heart  This  is  the  man- 
ner of  viewing  things  which  from  this  time 
forward  constituted  the  common  foundation  of 
nil  Chalmers'  oharohly,  secular,  practical,  and 
■dentifie  activity.  At  the  same  time  he  gives 
•ridence  of  the  reality  of  the  great  mon^  change 
he  experienced,  in  the  impression  of  sincerity, 
netitade  and  naturalness  which  bis  whole  ap- 
pearance made.  In  addition,  also,  there  appears 
•n  originality  in  the  external  form  of  his  lan- 

Saage  which  permits  us  to  behold  the  indepen- 
ent  struggle  of  his  soul,  but  which  also  makes 
his  writings,  especially  his  sermons  and  ad- 
dresaies,  difficult  to  be  understood  by  a  foreigner, 
nnd  has  occasioned  his  countrymen  to  remark, 
that  every  attempt  to  imitate  bim  must  result  in 
Mricature. 

A  larger  external  sphere  of  labor  opened  itself 
to  Chalmers  five  years  after  his  internal  change, 
when  be  received  a  call  as  preacher  to  St.  John's 
Church,  in  Glasgow.  The  two  chief  periods  of 
kis  labors  are  eonstttnted  by  his  residence  in  this 
eity,  where,  in  1819,  he  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  St.  John's  Church,  and  then  the  time  during 
wbicb  he  was  professor  at  St.  Andrews  (since 
1823),  and  at  Edinburgh  (since  1828). 

In  Qlosgow  his  sermons  made  a  powerfnl 
Impression ;  be  preached  also  occasionally  at 
Other  eitie^  especially  in  London.  Particularly 
oelebrated  was  a  series  of  seven  sermons,  which, 
■till  excelling  his  later  sermons  in  brilliancy  of 
oloqnence,  though  inferior  to  them  in  solidity, 
handle  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  qoes- 
tkni,  how  that  which  astronomy  teaches  con- 
oemiog  the  relation  of  this  world  to  the  great 
miverse,  harmonises  with  the  position  that  the 
tune  wocid  occupies  in  divine  revelation  (a 
■eries  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation, viewed  in  connection  with  the  Modem 
Aatronomy:  Glasgow,  1817).  Of  equal  power 
and  beauty  is  the  series :  "  On  the  Application 
of  Christianity  to  the  Commercial  and  Ordinary 
Affitirs  of  Life,''  1820.  Besidee  these,  he  also 
pablisbed  oollections  of  sermons,  which  be 
preaobed  in  both  the  churches  of  Glasgow. 
They  all  exerted  a  wide  and  great  influence, 

7eoially  beoanse  they  possessed  a  onltnre  both 
language  and  thought,  which  until  now  was 
•appoMd  to  be  confined  to  the  adherents  of 
mooeration,  eomWned  with  strict,  simple  evan- 
gdkMl  ecmviction,  which  also  powerioUy  and 


witbont  circumlocution  represented  to  the  most 
cultivated  and  honorable  men  their  unfitness  for 
spiritual  things. 

In  connection  with  his  pulpit  labors,  Chalmers 
at  the  same  time  devised,  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  others  partially  carried  out,  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  elevation  of  the  entire,  but 
for  the  most  part  neglected  mass  of  the  people. 
The  population,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
cities,  bad  increased  enormously  within  a  few 
decennia  (as  for  instance  in  Glasgow  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  1816,  from  77,000 
to  120,000),  whilst  the  increase  of  churches  and 
schools  was  nothing  in  comparison.  Besides, 
the  most  of  the  pews  in  the  churches,  becanse 
they  were  rented,  were  closed  to  the  poor;  n 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
cities  were  sunk  into  heathenism  and  irreligion, 
and  were  becoming  more  and  more  an  object  of 
fear  to  the  higher  and  richer  classes.  The  most 
preesing  want  of  Scotland  and  England  was 
"  home  missions  for  the  masses."  It  was  this 
want  which  Chalmers  attempted  to  supply.  In 
the  execution  of  his  plan  he  thankfully  accepted 
the  co-operation  of  itinerant  preachers,  city  mis* 
sionaries,  lealons  laymen,  who  had  been  already 
employed,  especially  by  the  Independents ;  bat 
it  was  not  these  extraordinary  agencies  from 
which  he  expected  effectual  aid.  The  groat 
object  at  which  he  aimed  may  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed thus:  the  spread  of  the  old  national 
Church,  and  the  school  system  connected  with 
it,  over  the  whole  land,  by  means  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  State,  which  should  give  it 
external  support;  and  revived  activity  of  the 
same  within  the  single  parishes  by  means  of  it* 
internal  powers,  whose  sphere  of  operation  was 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  old  Presbyterian  Church 
discipline.  The  enurts  made  must  be  aggressive, 
inasmuch  as  the  people  must  be  approncbed  and 
assistance  be  offered,  instead  of  waiting  until 
they  themselves  seek  for  it;  and  at  tho  samo 
time  territorial,  so  far  as  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation be  divided  into  parishes  not  embracing 
if  possible,  more  than  WOO  souls,  that  they  may 
receive  more  effectual  spiritual  care  from  tho 
servants  of  the  Church  ;  it  was  also  on  account 
of  this  territorial  character  that  he  urged  con- 
nection with  tho  State ;  be  wished  to  have  not 
only  oongregations,  by  the  side  of  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  might  remain  uncared 
for  by  the  Church,  but  lawfully  established 
parishes,  which  should  embrace  all;  and  in 
addition,  clergy,  who,  in  their  care  for  all, 
might  base  themselves  upon  legal  authority. 
The  work  to  be  aoeomplished  was  not  only  the 
removal  of  religious  evils,  but  of  pauperism,  in 
its  material  as  well  as  moral  aspect  Ho  opposed, 
with  untiring  ceal,  the  English  system,  which 
made  tho  care  of  the  poor  a  matter  of  public 
law  and  right  under  the  control  of  the  highest 
courts  of  the  land.  He  would  not  allow  what 
vras  a  matter  of  love  and  charity  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice.  That  the  poor  had 
a  right  to  support  be  declares  to  be  a  funda- 
mental error ;  efficient  efforts  against  pauperism 
must  be  free,  which  only  can  be  begotten  by 
religion  and  the  Church,  and  which  are  only 
emtorrassed  by  lef^  enactments.  The  proper 
agents  are  not  oivil  ofioeta,  bat  deacons.    The 
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Msittanoe  itself  wbioh  it  gWen  nost  not  be 
•xternal  and  mechanical,  bat  should  oooMst  in 
this,  that  the  visitors  of  the  poor  and  the 
deacons  shall  first  of  all  wek  to  awaken  again 
in  them  self-interest,  moral  energy,  natural 
love  of  parents,  love  of  home,  cleanliness,  fru- 
gality, etc. ;  when  this  is  not  sufficient,  to  seek 
to  obtain  for  tbem  the  ooansel  and  support  of 
their  relatires  and  neighbors,  and  only  after  all 
tbese  fail,  then  give  them  regular  assistance 
from  the  treasury  of  the  congregation;  tiie 
State  may  assist  with  general  measures  only 
when  the  labors  of  the  poor  £ul  thronefa  real 
calamities,  and  with  established  institntioos 
only  then,  when  labor  is  impossible,  as  in  blind- 
ness, insanity,  etc.  Chalmers  says,  the  highest 
object  of  all  oare  for  the  poor  should  be  the 
spread  of  genuine  Christian  &ith  and  life,  espe- 
cially by  promoting  the  attendanoe  upon  the 
Church  and  the  sohooL  He  rigidly  distin- 
guished between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual: 
Uie  proper  spiritual  work  is  best  performed  bv 
those  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  temporal, 
as  this  should  be  the  case  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  clergy  and  the  elders,  as  distinguished 
from  the  deacons.  Too  mnoh  was  not  to  be 
expected  for  the  extension  of  Christianity  from 
the  influence  of  external  means. — He  adrised 
that  the  large  parishes  be  divided  into  Mgbt  or 
ten  districts,  and  a  deacon  appointed  to  each 
one.  He  himself,  from  1819,  made  the  very 
successful  attempt  with  twenty-five  deacons  in 
St.  John's  Church,  which  numbered  more  than 
10,000  souls;  and  the  amonnt  of  money  ex- 
pended was  astonishingly  small.  The  nndor- 
taking  was  continued  under  Cbalmers'snooeasors 
until  1837,  after  which  time  it  was  abandoned, 
on  account  of  the  adoption  by  law  Of  the  English 
system  of  poor-rates,  etc. 

In  1823  Chalmers  was  called  to  the  profsssor- 
riiip  of  moral  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
in  1828  to  that  of  dirinity  at  Edinburgh.  In 
tbese  spheres  be  gave  eridence  of  but  little 
scientific  originality.  In  his  fundanMntal  con- 
oeptioDS  of  philosophy  and  its  relation  to  the- 
ology, he  followed  tat  Baconian  system ;  in 
moral  philosophy,  the  views  of  the  Scotch  philo- 
sophers of  the  latter  part  of  the  previons  century ; 
in  natural  theology  and  apologetics,  older  Eng- 
lishmen, as  Butler  and  Paloy;  in  dogmatic 
theology,  the  supematuralistic  orthodox  and 
moderately  Calvinistic  text-book  of  his  country- 
man. Hill.  Here  belong  bis  treatises:  "Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  "Natural  Theology," 
"  Sketches  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy," 
"Lectures  on  the  Romans,"  "Institntes  of 
Theology,"  "  Lectures  on  Butler,"  etc.  (the  two 
last  are  posthumous).  He  obtained  a  great  and 
wide  reputation  as  a  teacher,  by  the  fresh  and 
animated  manner  in  which  be  treated  his  sub- 
jects, and  by  the  personal .interoourse  he  culti- 
vated with  the  students;  to  bim,  above  all 
others,  is  the  awakening  of  a  new  spirit  among 
the  theological  students  and  clergy  of  Scotland, 
attributed. 

At  the  same  time  Chalmers  pursued  also  now 
those  efforts  further  which  made  his  residence 
at  Glasgow  so  notable.  He  now  carried  out  his 
plan_  scientifically  on  a  larger  SMle,  extending 
it  vrithin  the  sphere  of  natioi)«l  eopnomy,  d»- 
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daring  here  also  as  everywhere  is  fcvor  of  (ra<L- 
self-actire,  natural  development  of  powers  aw 
interests,  in  opposition  to  external  means  of 
progress  and  monopolies,  always  returning  ts 
the  position  that  a  permanent  basis  of  prosperito, 
and  a  remedy  for  we  distracted  coadition  of  tM 
present,  was  oaly  to  be  fonnd  in  moral.  Christian 
culture.  And  connecting  this  subject  with  thst 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  afterwards  with  thst 
of  practical  theology,  he  hoped  now  to  be  abb 
to  prepare  a  soil  for  his  views  among  the  fatHS 
clergy,  which  until  now  had  been  denied  kiol 
by  the  majori^  of  his  contesanoraries.    H« 

C*  lisbed,  in  1821:  "The  CbrisUan  and  Civis 
nomy  of  our  Large  Towns ;"  Iat«r,  with  tlw 
more  comprehensive  title,  "On  the  Christiia 
and  Economic  Polity  of  (  Nation,  etc. ;"  slso^ 
"  On  Political  Economy  in  Connexion  with  tks 
Moral  State  and  Moral  Prospects  of  Soeitty;" 
and,  in  defence  of  this  treatise,  "  The  SameM 
Importance  of  a  right  Moral  to  a  right  Beoss* 
mical  SUte,  etc,  1832;"  the  contents  of  tkt 
first-named  treatise  he  condensed  into  six  i» 
tures  to  the  the<^ogical  students  at  EdiobsiK^ 
which  were  publisoed  in  1841  with  the  m», 
"  On  the  Suffioienoy  of  the  Paroehial  Syitsa 
without  a  Poor-rate  for  the  right  ManagesMnt 
of  the  Poor." — His  unwearied  zeal  led  him  frasi 
the  rostram  in  Edinbargb  to  direet  penensl 
labors,  in  order  to  newly  attempt  here  in  lh» 
neglected  district  of  Westport  what  he  had  doM 
atulawow. 

Finally,  during  the  latter  part  of  Chalmn' 
life,  was  displaced  his  greatest  actrrity  ia  !)*• 
balif  of  his  National  Chnreb,  leading,  under  tks 
direction  of  a  peculiar  destiny,  at  first  toaht' 
cible  establishment  of  this  Church  as  the  Stats 
Church,  then  to  the  entire  separation  of  it  iroa: 
the  Stats.  Both  tbese  resaltawere  in  entiis 
consistency  vrith  the  powerful  inpolse,  which  it 
this  time,  was  given,  especially  by  Chalnen,  to 
the  religious  spirit  in  Scotiand,  and  whidi  owrt 
and  more  again  inflamed  the  rigid  ekarseterofoM 
Scottish  Presbytcrianism  with  jealonsy  agtioit 
all  interferences  of  the  state.  The  "  nwderats,'. 
as  opposed  to  the  "  evangdieal"  partjr,  towhidi 
Chalmers  belonged,  was,  from  1834,  in  the  mi-' 
nority  in  the  Oeoeral  Assembly,  and,  in  rnpeel 
to  innnenoe  with  the  people,  was  also  inferior  is- 
it. —Under  these  eireamstaaoes,  Chalmers  pi^ 
posed,  in  1834,  his  old  prinoiples  concemiDg  tbi 
increase  of  churdiea  in  a  mushed  pUn,  ui 
what  had  previously  appeared  as  a  figment  of 
the  imagination,  was  now  aooepted  widi  sa 
energy  and  carried  through  to  an  extent,  no* 
equidled  by  any  similar  movement  of  the  n*' 
sent  day.  The  Chnrch  made  the  "  Church  !>• 
tension  Sohens "  its  ovm ;  200  new  ehnmbM 
were  to  be  built,  and  in  sneb  a  way,  that  tbs 
expenses  were  not  afterwards  to  be  met  by  tlM 
renting  of  the  pews,  thess  were  rather  to  be  left 
free  to  the  poor.  Collections,  which  were  iia* 
mediately  made,  amounted  in  the  first  year  to 
£60,000  sterling,  in  the  first  seven  year*  tofs- 
geUier,  to  £306,000  steriing,  with  which  SOS 
churches  oould  bs  founded.  Chalmers,  hoW' 
ever,  adhered  to  the  principle:  the  Church 
should  remain  connected  with  the  State,  ssd 
that  it  should  only  the  more  strongly  be  srgea 
upon  the  State  just  thea,  to  do  its  put  towatdi 
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te  (till  iMcessmry  inoreMe  and  tMnrity  of  her 
oaan*,  inasmoch  m  indiTiduali  bad,  on  their 
ptrt,  done  bo  mncb.  A  deputation,  which  vas 
MDt  on  tbi«  account  from  the  Assembly  to  Lon- 
don, did  not  find  the  temper  of  the  Government 
Md  Parliament  very  favorable ;  for  jast  at  this 
tiaw,  a  strong  "voluntary"  movement  had  set 
iafimm  different  qoarters  against  the  already 
nisting  endowment  of  the  national  cbarches. 

Chalmers  came  forward  as  the  most  power- 
ftal  opponent  of  sncb  attncks  on   established 
ahaienes;  as,  already  in  1827,  in  his  treatise, 
"On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Literary  and  Eocle- 
riastieal  Endowments,"  — espeeially  in  sis  leo- 
tares,  which  he  delivered  in  London  between 
I        April  25  and  May  12,  1828,  with  the  beaHy  ap- 
probation of  the  bipher  otasses  and  higher  En^ 
lisb  clergy  (Leetores  on  the  Establishment  and 
I        EztsBsien  of  National  Cbarches).    These  at- 
I        tiefcs  proceeded  from  the  lowest  oonoeption  of 
I        nl^poQs  affairs,  according  to  the  analof^  of  ma- 
tsrial  powers  aad  interests;    as  in  material, 
vhysieal  life,  the  waats  of  life  and  their  satis- 
I        netieo  are  ecjaalised  of  themselves  by  trade  and 
ooameroe,  without  the  State  earing  for  the  lat- 
■        ttr,  so,  also,  ought  the  satisfaction  of  spiritnal 
,       waals  be  loft  entirely  to  the  demand  of  single 
[       iadividuab,  and  to  the  remnneration  which  they 
,       night  give  for  it ;  the  State  would,  moreover,  Im 
saved  enormous  expense.    Chalmers  proved  this 
view  to  be  abeurd,  for,  as  experienee  teaches  on 
all  sides,   the  greater  the  want    in    spiritual 
,        things,  the  less  does  man  feel  It  and  wish  to  feel 
it— and  besides,  aa  Borke  already  remarked, 
I       JBtral  culture  is  by  far  the  cheapest  means  of 
national  defence.    Bat  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, stron^r  objections,  wbioh  were  urged  by 
Baglish  and  Scotch  dissenters,  made  a  great  im- 
,        pression  upon  the  religioasly  inclined :  the  oon- 
aeetion  with  the  State  defiles  the  Church ;  be- 
rides,  it  is  altogether  a  sin,  to  seek  for  salvation 
aad  life  in  a  grand  external  mechanism,  for 
these  can  only  m  bestowed  by  ^  free  operation 
,       of  the  diviiM  spirit  of  the  Church.    In  defence, 
,       Chalmsrs  argued:   external  mechanism,  it  is 
tme,  ean  never  prodoee  life  —  bat  the  spirit 
vorks  only  through  the  word,  the  word  requires 
lor  its  spread  through  the  masses  of  the  people 
flOBsiderabla  external  means,  and,  as  in  other 
nspeets,  such  means  are  i^ladly  accepted  fW>m 
iodiridaals  and  anions  of  individuals,  it  would 
be  really  doing  violence  to  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  rulers  and  representatives  of  the  common- 
Vtalth,  to  exclude  from  the  circle  of  their  duties 
■Dd  privileges,  such   assistance  as   they  are 
'  OODSirained  to  offer,  not  so  much  from  seal  for 
idigion  as  from  oare  for  the  public  good. 

But  events  had  already  occurred  which  led 
Chalmers  to  think,  that,  under  existing  cironm- 
stanoes,  a  connection  of  the  Seottish  Church 
with  the  State  was  no  longer  allowable.  He,  as 
from  of  old  all  strict  churchmen  of  SooUand, 
would  only  have  the  connection  to  be  so  nnder- 
Mood,  that  the  direction  of  all  ecclesiastical 
■flairs,  not  only  in  spritnal  things,  but  in  doo- 
trins,  coitus,  and  discipline,  belonged  to  the 
tmnly  eoblcsiastical  office,  as  understood  bv 
Ptssbyterianism.  Here  the  controversy  with 
the  State  arose  ooneeminf^  the  so-called  veto. 
At  the  appointment  to  paruhes  by  patrons,  es- 1 


peeially  by  the  crown,  a  certain  right  of  veto 
oy  the  congregation  was  connected  with  this 
patronage,  which,  however,  had  been  entirely 
suspended  under  the  reign  of  moderatism.  Novr 
the  Church  thought  that,  by  virtue  of  her  own 
nutboritv  she  was  permitted  to  restore  this  right 
so  far,  tout  when  an  individual,  who  had  been 
presented  by  the  patron,  was  vetoed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  beads  of  families,  the  presbytery 
of  the  district  should  reject  him :  thus  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  1834,  upon  tha 
motion  of  Chalmers.  But  when  those  who  were 
rejected  complained  to  the  civil  courts,  these  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  acts  of  the  Assembly 
as  legal,  and  even  commanded,  under  a  penalty, 
the  members  of  the  presbytery  to  ordain  them. 
This  last  appeared  even  to  Chalmers,  who  did 
not-,  as  many  others,  regard  the  veto  as  a  matter 
of  divine  right,  as  an  unheard  of  injary  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  Christ 
over  her  {Chaitnert'  Remarks  on  the  Present 
Position  of  the  Church  of  Sootiand,  ix.,  1840). 
The  majority  of  the  Assembly  rasisted ;  the  se- 
paration between  the  Church  and  the  civil  power 
became  wider  and  more  complicated,  and  dis- 
quiet and  agitation  spread  among  the  adherents 
of  the  National  Charch.  The  Church  appealed 
in  vaii^  for  justice  to  the  highest  courts,  to  the 
Qovemmentand  Parliament,  she  only  discovered 
more  and  more,  how  little  the  views  of  her 
rights  generally,  which  prevailed  there,  agreed 
with  her  own  holy  principles.  Thus  nothing 
appeared  to  remain  to  the  evangelical  party  but 
separation  from  the  State.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  of  1843,  125  clergymen  and  77 
elders  separated  from  it,  and  constituted  them- 
selves into  the  first  Assembly  of  "The  Free 
Church  of  Sootiand,"  eleoting  Chalmers  as 
moderator. 

We  behold  Chalmers  in  the  last  four  yean  of 
bis  life  still  standing  in  full  vigor  as  the  first 
among  the  many  whom  the  Free  Church  revere 
as  its  fathers,  which,  under  his  tealous  co-openv- 
tion,  soon  reared  a  complete  organization  with 
mora  than  600  clergymen,  and  places  of  wor- 
ship, higher  and  lower  schools,  and  associations 
for  home  and  foreign  missions.  Chalmers,  how- 
ever, in  addition  to  his  professorship  (in  the 
Free  Church  College),  devoted  himself  in  the 
evening  of  bis  life,  with  peculiar  preferanoo,  to 
the  quiet  labon  of  love  within  the  district  of 
Westnort  He  died  May  31,  1847.  —  His  works 
have  been  published  in  25  vols.,  besides  9  vols, 
of  posthumous  writings.  His  life  and  labors 
was  written  in  4  vols,  by  his  son-in-law,  Hanna: 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Tb.  Chal- 
men :  Edinb.  et  London,  1850,  d:c.  Short  no- 
tices are  found  in  the  Monthly  Series  of  Tracts, 
1848,  Nos.  41,  43,  45,  published  by  the  Fres 
Church ;  and  H.  Davii,  the  Life  and  Writing* 
of  Dr.  Chalmers :  London,  1847. 

JvLim  KiisTLiN. — Beek. 

Ohtmier,  J>anie{.  — This  learned  and  bold 
champion  of  the  French  Reformed  Church,  was 
bom  in  1565.  His  father,  Adrian  Cbamier, 
formerly  LL.  D.,  went  over  to  Protestantism 
after  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  became  pastor  of  dif- 
feront  congregations  in  South  France,  at  last  at 
Montilimar.  Daniel  studied  first  at  Orange; 
as  early  as  bis  16th  year  he  became  teaober  of 
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the  foarth  oIam  in  the  college  of  Niames.  In 
1683  be  went  to  Geneva  to  study  theology,  and 
returned  to  bia  native  country  as  an  ordained 
preacher.  Strange  to  sav,  he  was  rejected  as 
unqualified  by  the  Synod  of  Provence,  before 
which  he  was  examined,  the  Synod  of  Langue- 
doc,  however,  recognised  his  fitness,  and  ap- 
pointed him  preacher.  After  serving  several 
congregations,  he  was  called  to  be  the  successor 
of  bis  father  at  Montilimar.  The  firmness  of 
bis  character  led  the  Synod  of  bis  province  to 
Bend  him  to  the  National  Synod  of  Saumur  in 
1596,  and  to  the  political  convention  of  Loudun; 
be  followed  this,  in  1597,  to  VendOme,  to  Sau- 
mur, and  at  last  to  Cb&tellerault.  He  mani- 
fested such  great  faithfulness  and  decision  in 
the  transactions  of  this  convention,  with  refe- 
rence to  Henry  IV.,  not  to  yield  anything  to  the 
court,  that  he  became  very  obnoxious  to  this, 
but  only  the  more  beloved  by  his  fellow  Chris- 
tians. It  has  been  incorrectly  asserted,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  edict ;  credit  is  only  due 
to  him,  that  the  restrictions  in  it  were  not  in- 
oreased ;  and  this  is  honor  enough,  considering 
the  then  existing  state  of  things.  From  this 
time  forward  he  was  sent  to  all  important  Synods 
and  conventions ;  he  is  found  wherever  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  the  rights  of  his  Church. 
In  1598  he  conveyed  to  the  Synod  of  Mont- 
pelier,  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  1600  and  1601 
ne  held  disputations  with  the  Jesuits  Cotton  and 
Oaultier.  In  1601  he  was  present  at  the  Na- 
tional Synod  of  Oergean  and  the  convention  of 
Ste.  Foy ;  1603  he  presided  over  the  Synod  at 
Gap,  which  made  several  additions  to  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Pope  as  antichrist,  and  to  the  discipline.  In 
1607  he  was  sent  bv  the  Churches  of  Dauphiny 
to  Henry  IV.,  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  a 
school  at  Mont^limar.  As  appears  from  the 
Tery  interesting  journal  of  Chamier's  journey  to 
the  court,  found  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Socitti 
de  I'hisfoire  du  Pmtestantisme  franfais"  (1853, 
p.  292,  sq.),  this  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
object  of  his  mission.  The  account  by  Benoits 
(HUtoire  de  I'edit  de  Nantes,  B.  I.,  p.  446),  is  to 
be  corrected  by  this.  In  1612,  as  president  of 
the  National  Synod  of  Privas,  he  governed  the 
transactions  concerning  the  union  of  French 
Protestants,  in  order  to  resist  the  dangers  with 
which  the  government  threatened  them.  This 
Synod  also  approved  his  appointment  as  preacher 
and  professor  at  Montauban.  He  reorganized 
the  Academy  of  Montauban.  He  was  oommis- 
rioned  by  the  Svnod  of  Yitri,  to  prepare,  in 
connection  with  Momay,  Dumoulin,  ana  others, 
A  plan  for  the  union  of  all  Churches,  and  to  be 
present  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  This  journey, 
aowever,  was  prevented  by  a  higher  com- 
mand. When  the  rovar  troops  besieged  Mon- 
tauban in  1621,  be  shared  the  dangers  of  the 
besieged  upon  the  ramparts ;  and  was  killed  by 
a  bullet  on  the  17th  Oct  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics rejoiced,  the  Huguenots,  however,  mourned 
bis  death  as  if  they  had  lost  their  firmest  place 
of  safetjr- 

Chamier's  works  ore  all,  with  one  ezoeptioti, 
of  a  polemical  obaraoter.  Some  are  designed 
only  for  theologians,  others  for  the  people. 
Tbey  are  distinguisbcd  by  solid  learning  and 


severe  dialectics ;  they  lack  here  and  there  tht 
proper  moderation ;  the  popolar  tracts,  for  ex- 
ample, are  written  in  a  violent,  satiricai  strun; 
but  if  we  transfer  ourselves  bock  to  those  timet 
of  contest,  and  remember  that  the  Romsn  Q* 
tholics  combatted  the  abominated  heretics  with 
much  greater  violence,  we  will  not  judge  too 
severely  the  bold  champion  of  the  Reformation. 
The  following  are  his  writings  in  chronologictl 
order:  —  I)  Dispute  de  la  vocation  des  minulm 
en  VEglise  riformU:  Larochelle,  1598,  8to.— 2) 
EpisioUe  jesuitica :  Geneva,  1599,  8ro. ;  part 
altera:  ib.,  1601,  8vo. — 3)  La  confiisiondet dit- 
putts  papisies :  Geneva,  1600,  8vo. — 4)  IKip» 
tatio  scholastico-iheologiea  de  acumenieo  pMih 
fee:  Geneva,  1601,  8to.— 5)  La  honU  de  Baby- 
lon, comprise  en  dettx  parties,  par  T).  C.  1,  partii; 
with  the  motto  Jer.  13 :  25,  26,  s.  I.  (Larochelle), 
1612,  8vo.  The  second  part  is  unknown  to  mt. 
The  initials  D.  C.  can  only  denote  Daniel  Cht- 
mier.  —  6)  Panstratice  catholicee,  sire  controller- 
siarum  de  religione  adversus  pontificios  corpus, 
tomis  quatuor  distribuium;  published  by  Chs- 
mier's  son,  Adrian:  Geneva,  1626,  fol.  (i1m 
Frankfort,  1627,  4th  Part;  and  «.  ^,  1629, 5lh 
Part,  fol.).  This,  the  chief  work  of  Chamier, 
was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Synod  of  La- 
rochelle ;  the  Synod  of  Vitr6  allowed  3000  livrti 
for  the  expenses  of  publishing  it.  Although 
incomplete,  it  is  the  most  complete  armory  of 
polemics  against  Roman  Catholicism.  He  calll 
It  Panstratia,  because  he  proposed  not  only  to 
combat  this  or  that  Romish  author,  bnt  tlit 
whole  system,  with  all  its  arguments  and  conw- 
quences,  and  because  he  will  oppose  to  it  tU 
testimonies  from  the  Bible,  the  Church  Fatheis 
and  history.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  only  authority  and  rule  of  ftutli; 
the  second  of  God.  of  Christ  the  only  Mediator 
and  Redeemer,  of  the  worship,  which  we  on 
to  God  and  Christ ;  the  third  of  the  fall  and  re- 
generation, of  sin,  of  free  will  and  predestinar 
tion,  of  faith  and  good  works;  the  fourth  of  tba 
sacraments.  A  fifth  was  to  treat  of  the  Church ; 
it  was  added  by  Alsted  in  the  edition  of  1629. 
In  the  whole  work,  Chamier  follows  a  kind  of 
mathematical  method,  in  strictly  dialectical 
form  ;  he  always  commences  with  layinf^  don 
a  proposition  as  a  hypothesis,  from  which  ki 
draws  a  necessary  oonclasion ;  then  he  proTMi 
according  to  the  subject,  the  correctness  or  iD0O^ 
reotness  of  the  hypothesis  from  the  truth  w 
falseness  of  the  conclusion.  A  single  exam)^ 
will  suffice :  "  Si  Omnes  episeopi  Bomani  sm 
regulajidei,  ergo  quidam  seeterati  essent  regiU 
fidei;  atposterius  est  abiurdum,  ergo  et  prm." 
Spanheim  published  an  abridgement  of  Ft*- 
stratia  with  the  title:  Chatnterus  coatraettt: 
Geneva,  1643,  fol.— 7)  Corpus  theologieum,  til 
loci  eomnunes:  Geneva,  1653,  fol.  Also  iic 
complete  and  published  by  the  author's  son.  _  It 
is  a  system  of  Reformed  dogmatics,  followiag 
the  plan  of  the  Ptmstratia ;  the  dogma  of  the 
Church  is  wanting. — According  to  HUnel,  there 
is  a  manuscript  Hebrew  grammar  by  Chamiar, 
from  the  year  1615,  preserved  at  llets.  Ser*' 
ral  polemical  treatises  against  the  Jesuits,  Cot- 
ton and  Yeron,  appear  to  have  been  lost;  alio 
the  "  Considerations  sur  les  advertissemau 
cPAnt.  Ibunan  contre  FalguerMe,  &».,  which  ht 
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dedicated  to  the  lord  of  La  None.  —  Chamier's 
»on,  Adrian,  sncceeded  him  as  preacher  at 
Hont^limar;  he  published,  as  remarked,  the 
Panstratia  and  the  loci  communes,  and  wrote 
other  works,  which  remain  in  mannsoript.  He 
died  in  1671,  aged  91  jears ;  one  of  his  i^rand- 
ehildren  suffered  martyrdom  at  Montilimar. 
The  family  emigrated  subsequently  to  England. 
The  oldest  of  the  descendants  now  living  is 
BenryChamier.wbo,  for  35  years,  until  1848,  was 
obief  secretary  of  the  English  government  in 
India.  Ilis  brother  William  is  rector  of  the 
English  Charwl  at  Paris.  —  (See  BayU,  Art. 
Chamier; — HoMg,  France  Protestante,  T.  III., 
p.  316. — Memoir  of  D.  Chamier,  with  notices  of 
ais  descendants:  London,  1852,  Sva). 

C.  ScH¥iDT. — Beck. 
ChapeL — Large  and  splendid  churches,  for 
the  use  of  the  entire  congregation  (basilicsl 
having  been  built  under  Constantine,  the  need 
of  smaller  places  of  worship  arose,  in  which 
deacons,  or  inferior  clergy,  officiated.  They  con- 
tained a  simple  altar,  and  served  for  more  pri- 
vate devotions.  The  third  council  of  Brags, 
572,  forbid  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  them. 
They  were  merely  oratorios.  The  name  chapel 
was  first  applied  to  them  in  the  7th  or  8th  cent., 
and  derived  from  the  wooden  canopy  ( Cappa) 
erected  over  altars  built  in  open  places.  Another 
derivation  of  the  name  agrees  better  with  the 
date  of  its  earliest  use.  One  of  the  most  sacred 
relics  of  the  Frsnkish  kings  was  the  cope  of  St. 
Martin,  called,  on  account  of  its  diminutiveness, 
eapdla.  The  church  in  which  this  national  pal- 
ladium was  preserved  received  the  same  name. 
Special  capellani,  as  royal  clergy,  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  this  treasure,  and  carry  it 
•long  with  the  king  in  peace  and  war.  Thus 
the  name  chapel  was  applied  to  all  the  private 
churches  of  the  kings,  and  then  to  all  smaller 
sanctuaries,  not  parish-churches.  As,  from  Con- 
•tantine's  time,  the  king  and  his  court  were 
exempt  from  ordinary  episcopal  and  parochial 
jurisdiction,  the  royal  chapels  enjoyed  great  in- 
fluence. Bycantian  Emperors,  Prankish  kings. 
Charlemagne,  the  Saxon  and  Hohenstanffen 
Emperors,  all  had  their  private  chapels.  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice  is,  in  reality,  the  chapel  of  the 
Doge.  The  Siztine  chnpel  in  Rome  is  the  pri- 
Tato  chapel  of  the  ruler  on  Peter's  chair.  In 
France,  St.  Louis  built  (1248)  SainU  ChapeOe 
in  Paris,_  for  the  crown  of  thorns  bought  from 
Constantinople ;  it  formed  the  central  point  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  acme  of  Frankish-Oothio 
•rchitecture.  The  church  in  Wittenberg,  to 
which  Luther  nailed  his  theses,  was  a  conrt- 
ehapel.  Smaller  princes,  imitating  the  example 
of  greater  ones,  established  chapels  in  their 
eastlei,  and  to  save  space  double  chapels  were 
built,  in  which  the  chief  hall,  occupied  by  the 
nobility,  was  separated  from  that  occupied  by 
their_  servants.  Between  the  two  there  was  an 
opening,  which  allowed  the  service  of  the  chap- 
lain to  be  heard  in  both.  Of  this  sort  is  St. 
OoUhacts'.  built  by  Archb.  Adalbert  I.  of  Mav- 
nice,  1136.  Monasteries,  also,  gradually  ob- 
tained enlarged  privileges  for  their  chapeis.  To 
»  wealthy  and  noble  family,  likewise,  have  pri- 
Tate  chapels  and  chaplains  been  granted.  'The 
««p.  tiUiocs,  dedicated  to  some  sunt,  may  have 


a  resident  priest,  (vic^r  or  rector,)  or  be  visited 
by  a  priest  supplied  by  the  parish,  or  are  used 
onl^  during  processions,  ka.  Of  course,  chapels, 
ordinarily,  have  no  baptistery  or  grave-yard. 
Field-chapels,  for  the  army,  supply  the  place  of 
a  church  (see  Baptisteries],  There  were,  more- 
over, chapels  beside,  in,  and  under  the  main 
church.  For  the  last,  see  Crypts.  (Comp.  Orri, 
Kunst-Archseol. ;  Kuoler,  Kunatgesch. ;  F.  v. 
QuAST,  iiber  Schlosskapellen.)        H.  Merz.* 

Chaplain,  {capellanus),  properly  a  clergyman 
set  over  a  chapel,  i.  e.,  an  eeclesia  non  baptis- 
malis,  an  oratorium,  a  saeellum.  The  chaplain's 
rank  varies,  as  his  chapel  may  be  affiliate,  ad- 
junct, or  free.  Royal  or  court  chaplains  were 
usually  distinguished  by  papal  privileges,  and 
more  or  less  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction 
(Comp.  e.  16.  X.  depriv.  [V,  33 J  Innoc.  III.  a. 
1206 ;  and  Trid.  cone.  $.  XXIV.  c.  11.  de  ref. 
and  ».  VI.  c.  4 ;  ».  XXV.  c.  6.de  ref.).  At  the 
head  of  the  eapelUmi  mililum,  missionarii  exer- 
citus,  is  a  capellanus  major  regius,  who  is  usually 
invested  with  special  papal  prerogatives  (Fxs- 
RASis,  cap.  militum).  Chaplains  located  at  the 
castles  and  abodes  of  noblemen,  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  other  presentative  benefices,  if 
their  chapel  enjoys  parish  privileges ;  but  if  it 
is  a  simple  chapel,  they  hold  an  affiliate  rela- 
tion to  the  parson  of  the  parish.  Private  chap- 
lains were  sometimes  kept,  during  the  middle 
ages,  in  patrician  litmilies  by  bishops,  (Habtz- 
niE¥,  Cone.  Qtrm.  T.  Ill,  592],  and  by  Popes, 
who  used  them,  also,  as  their  penitentiaries. 
The  Romish  court  distinguished  three  sorto  of 
chaplains :  titular  (cap.  konorarii),  assistant  (e. 
ceremoaiarii),  and  the  Pope's  private  chaplains,  (e. 
s«ct;rtt)-''^'>B''"")ASB™^"'of<!hapels  and  churches 
connected  with  eccl.  institntions,  as  cloisters, 
hospitals,  to.,  was  committed  to  private  chap- 
lains, subject,  however,  to  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
Such  were  also  curates,  like  the  cap.  curati  of 
affiliated  churches.  If  the  incumbent  of  a  bene- 
fice has  a  parish  church  connected  with  it,  which 
he  cannot  serve,  he  must  proride  for  it  a  vicariut 
perpetuus  or  iemporarius,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Bishop  (Cone.  JWd.  *.  VIL  e.  7,deref.)', 
and  by  Cone.  I\rid.  s.  XXI.  e.  4,  de  ref,  a  Bishop 
ma^  compel  an  incumbent  to  employ  necessary 
assistante.  Some  benefices  make  the  chaplains 
permanent,  and  form  chaplaincies  (Ferraris, 
bibl.  can.  s.  v.  cap.  in  eommuni  nro.  38  seq.).  The 
chaplaincpr  is  a  bene/icium  simplex  (see  Benefiee), 
and  the  incumbent  is  styled  mass-prebendary 
(see  Thokassin,  vet.  ac  nova  eeel.  diseipl,  P.  I-Ilf, 
c.  LXX.  nro.  10, 11 ;  Van  Esprit,  jus  eccl.  uniy. 
P.  II.  tit.  XVIII.  c.  4 ;  SouFEiD,-  d.  Paroohial- 
rechte,  6.  I,  322,  Ac.).  In  the  Evangelical 
Church,  chaplains  are  retained  chiefly  as  assist- 
ant clergy  (see  Hamburg,  and  Siralsund,  K.- 
ordnungen,  and  Richier's  K.-0.  d.  16.  Jabrh.,  I, 
13,  23,  128).  Court-preachers,  and  those  ap- 
pointed to  attend  embassies,  to  officiate  in  the 
army,  to.,  are  also  often  called  chaplains,  (see 
Jacobson,  Qescfa.  d.  Quellen  d.  er.  K.-recbts  in 
Rheinland— Westfalen,  251,  364). 

n.  F.  Jaoobsoit*. 

Chapter,  the  name  of  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions, bound  by  a  definite  canon  to  a  common 
calling.  Originally,  the  term  designated  only 
the  sections  of  their  written  mle  (capitula),  then 
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Aa  ball  of  rMidenoe  of  tite  eorpontion,  in 
wbioh  the  chapter  was  read.  At  an  early 
period  in  the  east,  and  from  the  4th  cent,  in 
Kome,  Milan,  to.,  in  the  west,  lay  monasteries, 
under  priestly  snpervision,  were  fonnded  upon 
the  aathority  of  Acts  2 :  44,  &e.  This  institu- 
tion was  first  made  to  combine  ofaaroh  services 
by  Angastine  and  Ensebias,  both  of  whom,  as 
buhops,  formed  their  clergy  into  a  monastic 
cong;r#gation  (Ano.  ck  div.  term.  49,  in  domo 
epiteopi  monatterivm  cUrieorwm,  hence  dome 
and  mingter),  under  a  vow  of  poverty.  This  ar- 
rangement was  adopted  in  the  sncceeding  three 
centaries,  excepting  the  row  of  poverty.  Dnity 
and  stability,  however,  were  not  secured  until  a 
ninster-rule  was  aniversally  acknowledged  (see 
Augv»iinei).  This  was  effected  during  the  first 
years  of  the  Cariovingians,  and  douotleis  by 
the  popes  themselves.  It  was  necessary,  both 
to  check  the  deeline  of  the  Prankish  Church, 
and  to  enable  Rome  to  operate,  through  her 
bishops,  upon  the  Frankish  derj^.  A  regula 
cfaneorua*  hy  Chrodioanq,  B.  of  Mentx,  (see 
Art.)  formed  the  norm  of  the  law  for  a  vUa 
eoNoaioo.  This  rule  recognises  many  of  the 
ooosequenees  of  Augustine's  principle:  nuUi 
Ueet  i*  tocieieUe  nottra  habere  aiiquid  proprium, 
and  the  entire  organisation  preaomed  that  each 
member  should  live  without  personal  possessions 
(meiua  eanonicorum),  but  no  vow  of  poverty  was 
required  ef  sueh  clergy ;  they  might  even  retain 
their  benefices  (according  to  cone.  Aurel.  III.  a. 
538,  C.  17].  But  merriage  was  inadmissable, 
and  strict  chastity  implied  by  membership  in 
the  oommontty.  No  women  could  enter  the 
clauttra.  At  first,  all  the  clergy  enrolled  were 
united  in  the  minster  (eanontct) ;  as  far  ns  the 
qteans  allowed,  laymen  also  were  admitted  for 
preparation  for  the  Church.  But  there  was 
always  a  difference  between  those  consecrated 
to  an  eoel.  office,  {prttbt/teri  and  dia^mti),  and 
the  others ;  those  constituted  the  Bishop's  coun- 
cil (teniores)  to  which  the  lower  clergy  and  the 
schools  [iunioret)  were  subordinate.  From  the 
former,  the  officers  {dignaiaUt,  personatus)  for 
the  minster,  or  chapter,  were  chosen,  the  highest 
of  whieh  were  usually  archpriests  or  archdea- 
cons, the  former  as  dean,  the  latter  as  provost 
Here  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  corporations 
found  in  the  12th  cent  ander  the  titles,  collegia, 
copttula  eanonieorwm,  which  were  formed, 
naturally,  at  the  centres  of  episcopal  inflaenoe 
(cathedrals,  bishops'  residenoes,  lie.).  In  this 
way,  even  motuuteriea  and  secular  nunneries 
were  organised  (can.  regularet,  canoniece).  But 
the  inner  organisation  did  not  last  long.  The 
revenuea  designed  for  the  minster,  were  (first  in 
Cologne,  a.  853,)  given  to  the  canonic!  as  the 
property  of  the  chapter,  or  in  part  need,  for  the 
society  (Jruetttt  s^tper  exereteentet),  as  distribu- 
tionea  quotidiance,  ttipendia,  or  distributed 
throaghout  the  chapter.  Thus,  since  the  10th 
cent,  the  monastio  communism  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared, and  discipline,  especially  among  the 
tanonioi,  waned.  Benefices  and  expectancies 
were  sold,  even  to  laymen  (emperors  and 
princes,  can.  Jkonorarii),  and  those  of  several 
charehes  to  one  person.  Thus  all  fell  into  the 
hands  of  eivil  mlers  and  worldly  men,  and  by 
degrees  princes  and  nobles  obtained  control  of 


the  moat  important  plaeea.  Some  rales,  it  it 
true,  were  adopted  (e.  6.  disl.  32 ;  e.  9.  X.  dt 
vita  et  hon.  tier.  III.  1.)  after  the  12tfa  cent,  to 
check  this  evil,  and  monastic  roles,  after  th« 
example  of  Ivo  of  Chartres,  and  P.  Domiui, 
were  accepted  (oon.  remdare*) ;  but  the  nomher 
of  secular  caoons  still  predominated,  who  as- 
signed a  pittance  to  the  maintenance  of  vicait 
and  other  officials,  but  spent  most  of  the  rex^ 
nues  on  themselves,  often  beyond  parish  boondi^ 
and  limited  the  schools  to  the  domiedtmUt 
gradually  excluding  those,  who,  being  not  of 
noble  birth,  could  not  become  clergy.  Since  ttt 
13th  cent  tiie  Popes  have  tried  in  vain  to  restoit 
the  schools  and  discipline,  and  urged  that  tb« 
prebends  were  attached  to  a  particular  ohDroh, 
and  that  consecration,  with  proper  qnalificstioni 
for  it,  entitled  to  the  eanonry.  The  cbtpton 
were  already,  mostly,  limited  to  a  definite  Bnii< 
her  of  prebends  (<xq>.  ckaisa),  protected  by  /» 
perial  privilege,  and  maintained  their  antoBOo] 
against  all  assaults. 

The  chapters  secured  t&is  firm  eorporsti 
position  through  the  skill  acquired  in  eariiff 
conflicts  for  their  righte.  As  partiripaots  it 
the  possessions  and  government  of  the  Chortik, 
the  chapters  stood  oppoeed  to  the  bishop,  at  eo* 
titled  to  vote  for  a  bishop,  and  to  exercise  rait 
where  there  was  no  bishop,  to  the  emperor, 
princes,  and  metropolitana, .  and  since  the  is* 
vestiture  strife,  obtained  one  decision  after  so- 
other in  their  favor  in  regard  to  all  other 
matters.  Cathedral-chapters  obtained  the  right 
of  choosing  the  bishop  and  his  coadjutor,  and 
of  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  see  both  dariag 
sede  vacanie  and  aede  impedita.  All  the  cb*^ 
ters  decided  upon  the  distribation  of  the  i«- 
venues,  the  letting  out  of  the  prebends,  and  il 
the  disposal  of  them  upon  their  existence.  The^ 
had  a  voice  in  all  higher  penalties,  and  fbrtixtr 
own  college  (by  episcopal  approbation)  the  right 
of  autonomy,  of  co-optation,  and  full  eorportlt 
powers,  with  the  use  of  a  seal,  and  a  r^ltt 
existence  in  law,  liable  to  be  ohaneed  only 
aocording  to  established  usage,  or  by  pspu 
decrees. — By  a  wise  distribution  of  rights,  auo, 
the  traces  of  the  original  union  which  ezistsd 
between  the  bishop  and  his  council  in  the  mia- 
ster  were  preserved.  And  vet  the  ehtptttl 
became  the  enemies  of  the  bisnops,  who  sought 
gradually,  to  deprive  the  ohaptera  of  almost  all 
ecclesiastiml  authority ;  or  the  chapters  them- 
selves, split  into  parties,  and  minorities,  by 
appealing  to  Church  rulers,  sacrificed  the  cot- 
poration  to  party  seal.  Their  fall  was  hasteaed 
by  the  Reformation,  especially  in  Middle  sad 
Northern  Germany.  The  Council  ofTreiii,M 
the  oontrory,  recognised  the  kernel  of  the  intti- 
tntion  and  its  wants,  and  based  the  refbrmatioa 
of  the  chapters  upon  the  rerival  of  schools,  opoa 
their  subordination  to  bishops,  Ac.  (».  XXIIU 
e.  18,  de  ref. ;  c.  3 ;  XXV.,  c.  6,  Ac.).  Bat  «tn«t 
as  were  toe  rules  adopted,  they  failed  to  tttii 
the  desired  reformation.  Some  of  the  rolM 
were  impracticable,  others  were  opposed  by  the 
temporal  powers  (Instrum.  pacts  OtntAr.,  "j 
17) ;  and  even  papal  dispensations  connteractea 
them.  The  sentenoe,  therefore,  of  the  RtsoMa*, 
and  its  consequences,  in  France,  Italy,  Switier- 
land,  and  Germany,  and  finally  of  the  peace  » 
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LgMTiIIe,  1801,  and  of  the  chief  decre«  of  the 
Depatation  of  the  empire  (1803,  Art.  34-36,  61), 
declaring  that  the  land  and  property  of  the 
^ptwa  ware  aecaiariced,  and  thus  violently 
abrogating   their   oorporations,    wati   not   nn- 
merited. — It  is  tme,  tpe^  obapters  were  not  all 
at  once  diasolTed ;  existing  oapitulars  were  to 
receive  penaioni,  and  in  Austria  provision  was 
tfiade  for  the  continaance  of  the  oatbedral-obap- 
(en ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  prelates  scattered 
daring  the  wars,  from  want  of  revenues,  and 
labseaaently  collected  aEain  only  where  a  chap- 
ter still  existed. — In  the  French  conn  tries,  since 
1801,  oniversally  since  the  ConEress  of  Yienna, 
teoiganiiation  was  talked  of.    Only  Prussia,  in 
an  eztrenify  in  1810,  abolished  all  the  chapters 
in  its  territory.    Rome  sought,  in  vain,  of  the 
powers  refweaented  in  the  Congress,  to  obtain 
the  restitution  of  Church  property  and  authority. 
A  like  effort  to  revive  the  cnapters  in  Qermany 
Was  froitlsM ;   so  the  measures  commenced  by 
the  Pope  in  Munich  and  Stuttgart,  in  1807. 
AU  that  Rome  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  obtain 
bvorable  action  from  individual  sovereigns. — 
The  principles  of  the  new  German  canon  law  are 
contained,  tharefure,  especially,  in  special  laws, 
eoaoordats,  and  circumscription  bulls ;  for  Bap 
nria,  to.,  in  the  concordat  of  1817,  and  the  bull 
Jki  ae  Domini  nottri,  a.  1818 ;  for  Prussia,  Ac, 
in  the  bull  De  taluie  animarum,  a.  1821 ;  for 
Switxerland,  in  the  bulls  Ecd.  qua  antiquitatt, 
a.  1823,  and  Jnier  prcecipua,  a.  1828 ;  for  Han- 
over,   in    the    bull    hnpenta  Roman,  pontif., 
a.  1824 ;  and  for  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  in   the    bulls   Brovida  tol- 
Unque,  a.  1821,  and  Ad  dominici  grtgit  ctuio- 
iitm,  a.  1827.— By  these  the  institution  has 
leen  rerived  in  a  churehly  spirit,  and  every 
obstacle  removed  that  hindered  reform.     Those 
chapters  were  not  affected  by  these  new  laws 
Which  have  fallen  in  with  the  Keformation.   (In 
nfinence  to  chapters  in  the  Anglican,  Danish, 
and  Swedish  Churches,  see  Articles.)    In  Qer- 
HMoy,  especially,  some  maintained  their  cor- 
porate existence  as  evangelical  chapten.    Their 
anion  with  some  evangelical  bishop  lasted  but 
a  short  time;  after  the  peace  of  1555  most  of 
these  chapters  turned  to  temporal  prinoes  for 
protecUon.    This  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  princes  as  adminittraiors,  and  the  transfer  of 
episcopal  ri^ts  to  temporal  lords ;  to  save  their 
eorpontte  existence  the  chapters  bartered  their 
Melesiastical  character.    Thenceforth,  the  evan- 
CeKeal  oaoonicate  lost  all  relation  to  the  Church. 
The  canon,  as  a  persona  eccl.  in  specie,  need  no 
looker  be  an  ecclesiastic  or  unmarried ;  only 
Rsidence,  as  far  as  desired  by  statute,  is  re- 
Ooired.     Many  prebends  have  even    become 
hereditary.     (See  Thohassin,  Z.  c.  :  Schhikt's 
||nd    Matkr's  Thea.  juris  ecd.;    Dc  CaXqi; 
Vomm.  of  the  canonists,  especially  the  3d  b. 
of  Decretals,  Ac.    Also,  the  manuals  of  canon 
law  of  EicHHoax,  Ricbtbr,  and  Walter  ;  Ebsoh 
Md  Grubir,  XXVI.,  383, 4«. ;  Wbiske's  Rechts- 
Kx.  II.,  544;  Mci.l«b'8  Lex.  d.  K.-reohts.  Upon 
avang.  chapters,  especiaUy  of  Saxony,  see  the 
works  of  PwnsR,  1820,  and  Stuolitz,  1824.) 

Mbrkil.* 
Cnwaotor,  in  an  ethical  sense,  designates 
that  wiiioh  a  man  haa  become  morally,  on  tiio 


basis  of  his  nataral  qualities ;  or  the  aannef 
and  form  in  which  what  is  merely  natural  in 
man,  is  developed  into  a  moral  personality.  Ita 
fundamental'  type  is  conditioned  by  twnperar- 
ment,  and  this  again  by  family  and  national 
peculiarities.  Every  man,  therefore,  must  tak$ 
that  original  type  of  ofaaraeter  which  is  natural 
to  him.  But  It  must  be  takem.  That  is,  on  a|p 
taining  to  his  proper  self-consciousness,  be  must 
freely  adopt  that  character  which,  at  first,  oaa 
hardly  l>e  distinguished  ijrom  mere  temperament 
and  nature,  suQect  these  continually  BM>re  w 
his  moral  development,  and  thus  render  a  dis- 
tinct personality  increasingly  prominent.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  man  either  continues  in 
bondage  to  nature,  and  morally  anoultivated ; 
or  he  becomes  morally  unstable  and  unreliable. 
In  both  cases,  be  is  pronounced  destitute  of 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development, 
which  in  the  latter  case,  above-mentioned,  is  not 
normal,  because  not  pernxuiset,  ma^  beoerae 
permanently  abnornuil,  and  progress  in  oppoai- 
tiott  to  moral  law ;  the  character  then  beoomaa 
bad,  and  f  nally  vicious  and  abandoned.  Or  the 
development  progresses  in  acoordaoce  with  right, 
and  the  character  becomes  good  and  steadfastly 
virtuous.  To  secure  this,  demands  earnest  effort 
and  struggling  with  the  merely  natural  in  our 
individoaUty ;  effort,  however,  whioh  beoosM* 
easier  with  success,  until  at  length  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  character  itself  Incomes  naturaL 
Then  man  is  in  full  harmony  with  himself,  as  a 
spiritual  personality ;  whilst,  in  the  abnormal 
development,  though  there  may  be  a  high 
degree  of  cultivation,  such  harmony  is  lacking. 
Christianity  does  not  desire  to  disturb  tbia 
natural  qualities  whioh  Qod  has  given  to^maa, 
bat  to  purify,  strengthen,  and  erect  them  into  a 
sanctified  whole.  Although,  therefore,  an  indi- 
vidual may  have  been  placed  from  the  firet  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  after  at- 
taining to  self-consciousness,  have  developed 
himseK  under  this  influence,  still  a  period  of 
life  will  occur  in  which  that  influence  must  be 
adopted,  through  severe  inward  conflicts,  as  a 
pervading  and  animating  personal  prinoiple,aBd 
thus  a  trulf  Christian  cluu-acter  be  aciquired. 
The  necessity  of  such  oonfliot,  in  less  favorable 
circumstances,  will  be  more  obvious.  _  And  aa 
the  beginning  of  a  new  tendency  of  life  (j*^^* 
ever  diversified  its  form)  is  regeneration,  with  it 
commences  the  Christian  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual. And  as  regeneration,  though  requiring 
faith,  is  a  Divine  work,  character  is  also  Uis 
work,  so  that  none  may  boast  (Epb.  2  :  8,  Ac.). 
This  character  inoludes  Christian  virtue  with  iti 
fundamental  tendencies,  the  cardinal  virtues. 
From  it  proceed  the  manifestations  of  that  vir- 
tue, in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which,  however, 
always  exert  a  sanctifying  reflex  influence  upon 
the  character  again,  making  it  and  the  inner 
spiritual  man,  more  and  more  identical  (Epb. 
3: 16:4:23.  ct  Bicx,  Umriss  d.  bibl.  Seelen- 
lehre,  66,  &o.).  This  character  determines  the 
moral  worth  of  an  individual,  his  position  in 
and  meetness  for  the  kingdom  of  Qod  (Alatth.  12t 
33)  which  emphatically  requires  complete  men 
characters  (Matth.  6 :  24|.  Essentiallv  resting 
upon  the  unity  of  gifts  ana  powers,  amid  all  their 
dtvetoi^  (1  Cor.  12,),  freedom  of  character  ia 
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not  oartAiIed  in  the  latter  respeot,  ftroTided  onl^ 
that  unity  is  preserved  by  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates and  mles  it.  One  oharooter  is  to  be  the 
oomplement  of  the  other.  Aithongh  in  Christ, 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  ko.  (Oal.  3 :  28), 
be  and  his  kingdom  still  admit  of  diversity  of 
character,  conditioned  by  family  .and  national 
relationships.  Thus  Peter,  Paul,  John,  and  Jude 
have  been  regarded  as  representing  the  foor 
principal  temperaments,  and  corresponding 
types  of  character:  and  other  attempts  have 
Men  snocessfuUy  made  to  set  forth  the  rich 
variety  of  biblical  characters. — The  further  cul- 
tivation of  Christian  character  takes  place  in 
(wnotification,  in  which  the  various  faults  and 
infirmities  of  temperament  are  gradually  over- 
come, and  the  character  is  confirmed  in  true 
virtue.  Hence  the  importance  of  standing  fast, 
and  likewise  growing  in  grace  (1  Cor.  15:  57  ; 
Eph.  4 :  13  ;  1  John  3:3).  And  although  abso- 
lute perfection  is  attainable  only  in  the  future 
world  (1  John  3 : 2,  and  I  Cor.  13 :  10),  the  duty 
of  striving  after  it  is  ever  binding  on  us  here 
(Phil.  3 :  12).  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  pattern  Qod- 
man,  is  set  forth  as  the  character  xor'  ItoM*', 
which  implies  that  he  had  not  a  character  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  there  being  no  unsound  tempera- 
ment or  unhealthy  nature,  to  warp  the  free  and 
harmonious  development  of  his  moral  being. 
Even  nationality  imposed  no  modifying  limita- 
tion upon  him.  Rising  above  it,  be  exhibits  the 
clear  image  of  a  perfect  man  ;  who,  whilst  truly 
ft  man,  at  the  same  time  united  in  himself  the 
higher  spiritual  attributes  (receptivity,  gentle- 
ness, and  tenderness)  of  woman  also.  •  Hence 
the  dilBcuIty  of  rightly  delineating  his  character. 

iRvTiNiCK,  from  Sohleiermacheps  stand-point, 
I.  chr.  Olaabe,  Berl.  1834,  p.  90;  Ullhann, 
SUndlosigk.  Jesu,  6.  Ausg.,  p.  61 ;  Hase,  Leben 
Jesn,  s  33).  Scbwahz.* 

Charles  V..  German  Emperor  in  the  age  of 
the  Reformation,  from  1520-56,  was  bom  at 
Ghent,  Feb.  24,  1500.  As  oldest  son  of  Philip, 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  Joanna,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  he  had  valid 
claims  to  the  sovereignties  of  Spain,  Naples, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Austria,  Burgundy,  and  the 
newly  discovered  Mexico  and  Peru.  His  in- 
fancy and  youth  were  spent  in  the  Netherlands, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  grandfather,  the 
Emperor  M^imilian,  who  at  first  entrusted  him 
to  tne  gentle  care  of  the  Princesses,  Margaret 
of  Austria  and  Margaret  of  York ;  but  after- 
wards to  the  care  of  William  of  Ctoj,  Lord  of 
Chikvres.  Though  this  highly  cultivated  hut 
ambitious  statesman  possessed  -  every  qualifica- 
tion for  this  important  ofSce,  he  nevertheless 
procured  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Adrian 
of  Utrecht,  who  was  to  instruct  the  young 
prince,  who  preferred  the  exercises  of  war  and 
Knighthood,  in  the  graver  sciences ;  as  also  in 
history  and  the  science  of  government.  Thus 
educated,  and  distinguished  even  in  his  ^outh 
for  a  grave  and  dignified  deportment,  he  in  his 
16th  year,  after  we  death  of  his  grandfather 
Ferdinand,  visited  Spain,  where  the  aged  Card. 
JBmenet,  hj  his  prudence  and  determination, 
had  maintained  the  royal  authority  against  the 
turbulent  nobles.  But  the  young  king,  listen- 
ing to  the  evil  counsellors  who  had  followed  him 


from  the  Netherlands,  treated  the  aged  minis- 
ter with  such  neglect,  that  he  died  shortly  sto 
of  grief.  Soon  after,  Charles  concluded  with 
Francis  I.,  the  n-eatg  of  Ntnpm,  by  which  h« 
admitted  the  claims  of  the  latter  to  Hilsn,  ud 
promised  to  yield  Navanre  to  him  within  lix 
months.  But  when,  Jan.  12,  1519,  the  two 
kings  became  rivals  for  the  imperial  crown  of 
Germany,  and  success,  through  the  interpoaitioi 
of  Frederic  the  Wise,  of  ^zony,  deoUred  in 
favor  of  Charles,  their  former  jealousy  iDcresaed 
to  a  bitter  enmity,  which  resulted  in  foar  win; 
and  ended  only  with  the  death  of  Frtodt 
Owing  to  serious  disturbances  in  Spain,  tin 
coronation  of  Charles  did  not  take  place  ontH 
Oct.  23, 1520,  when  it  was  celebrated  with  grot 
pomp  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle,  after  Charles  \d 
signed  the  eUciion-capUulation,  and  hadsolemnl; 
promised,  as  Emperor  and  defender  of  tlit 
Church,  not  only  to  protect  the  latter  sod  tlit 
Pope,  but  also  to  consider  the  hundred  am- 
flamti  of  the  (German  nation  against  the  piptl 
chair.  But  the  Emperor,  young,  ambitiooa,  m 
by  education  a  devoted  Catholic,  when  be  hti 
folly  possessed  himself  of  the  govemmeii^ 
showed  little  inclination  to  fulfil  his  promiae  u 
regards  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  siooe  Im 
thought  the  favor  of  the  Pope  necessary  to  hit 
"political  designs.    He  gave  on  uneqairocal  ex- 

rression  of  bis  purpose  at  the  Diet  of  Wonat 
April  17-26,  1521),  in  bis  course  with  reprf 
to  Luther,  against  whom  and  the  Oerman  R«- 
formation  ho  issued  the  Edid  of  Wvm, 
drawn  up  probably  by  Oleander  Jsee  Art). 
The  danger  which  thus  threatened  Lather  pe^ 
sonally,  as  also  the  entire  Reformation,  ni 
warded  off,  partly  by  the  prudence  of  Frederidt 
the  Wise,  wno  hod  Luther  taken  to  th«  W<i^ 
burg,  partly  by  the  almost  sovereign  powenrf 
the  German  princes,  and  the  extensive  &u- 
chises  of  the  knights  and  imperial  cities,  b;  >n 
which  the  imperial  authority  was  very  modi 
ciroomscribed.  On  the  same  day,  too,  on  vbicli 
the  Edict  of  Worms  was  issued,  the  Empenx 
had  concluded  with  the  Pope  a  secret  trei^ 
against  France,  and  was  now  preparing  for  Ui 
first  Italian-French  war  (1521-26),  which  «»• 
pelled  him  to  yield  the  conduct  of  aSun  ii 
Germany  to  the  established  authorities,  vbiek 
were  not  opposed  to  a  refom  of  the  Chn^ 
Some  disturbances,  however,  impeded  its  ft* 
course.  The  troubles  at  Wittenoerg,  and  tbt 
insurrection  of  the  peasants,  awakened  ne* 
anxieties.  Greater  dangers  were  prepared  ftc 
the  new  faith  by  the  persecutions  planned sgaje^ 
it  in  several  German  States,  under  the  ans|HM 
of  Arohduke  Ferdinand,  the  Dukes  of  Banm 
several  Bishops  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  PrioeMOt 
Dessau.  John  the  Constant,  successor  of  f» 
derio  the  Wise  (1525),  and  Philip  of  Heii^ 
having  formed  for  mutual  defence  the  luagttj 
Torgav,  May  12,  1526,  to  which  several  Pwt 
Princes  of  Northern  Germany  acoeded,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  papacy  proponderated  for  KM 
time  longer  at  the  INet,  ana,  instead  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  as  urged  by  lb* 
Pope,  persevered  in  demanding  a  general  eonii- 
cil  to  be  held  in  a  German  city.  Bot  «b«i 
Charles  bad  ended  the  second  war  with  FrsnciJ 
(1527-29),  by  Uie  treaty  of  Cambray,  sod  m 
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■reeeired  at  Bologna,  fVom  Clement  VIL,  both  j  pel  shone  more  clearly  than  on  this  occasion ; 
the  imperial  crown  and  the  iron  crown  of  Lorn- 1  nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  crafty  Cam* 
bardy,  the  Rom.  Catholics  became  bolder,  and  at '  peggio  prevailed,  and  at  his  advice  the  Empe* 
the  Diet  a(  Spirts,  in  March,  1529,  passed  a  law  i  ror,  on  Aug.  3,  declared  in  public  assembly  that 
that  "  until  the  general  council,  every  estate  of  '  the  Protestants  and  their  preachers  would  be 
the  empire  with  its  subjects  should  act  with  re- 1  required  to  submit  to  the  "  confutation,"  which 
ffard  to  the  Edict  of  Worms,  as  they  could  answer !  he  and  the  Rom.  Catholic  estates  regarded  as  true, 
for  it  to  God  and  the  Emperor."     Against  this  \  Catholic,  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  and  u«- 


Tirtual  prohibition  of  the  new  faith,  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  latter,  April  19,  1529,  entered  a 
protest,  whence  the  name  Protestants.    In-  the 
meantime  the  bearers  of  this  protest  were  so 
ungraciously  received  by  the  Emperor,  that  the 
hasty  Philip  of  Hesse,  in  order  to  throw  the 
weight  of  arms  in  its  favor,  meditated  a  league 
between  all  its  friends.     This  purpose  was, 
however,  defeated  by  the  quarrel  between  Lu- 
ther and  Zwingli,  and  by  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  theologians,  that  a  war  with  the  Empe- 
ror was  rebellion.     With  a  view  to  reconcile 
Lather  with  Zwingli,  he  brought  about,  in  au- 
tmnn,  1529,  the  colloquy  at   Marburg,  which, 
however,  proved  a  total  failure. — It  seemed  for- 
tunate, therefore,  that  fear  of  the  Turks,  who- 
had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Vienna,  com- 
pelled the  enraged  Emperor  to  nse  mederation. 
In  order  as  soon  as  possible  to  obtain  aid  against 
them  from  Germany,  he  convoked,  in  the  spring 
of  1530,  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  Turkish  war,  and  to  consider  affairs 
of  religion.    Bat  already  on  his  journey  thither 
the  tone  of  the  imperial  court  was  changed, 
when  the  moderate  <3attinara,ytho  accompanied 
the  Emperor,  died  at  Insbruck,  and  the'  stern 
OranveUa,  who  acted  in  concert  with  the  crafty 
Card.   Campeggio,  the  papal  legate,  took  his 
place.      The  pompous  entry  of  Cbarlea  into 
Angsburg,  the  Catholic  celebration  of  Corpus 
Cbristi  upon  the  day  following,  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  Protestant  sermons,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning revealed  the  change.    Nor  did  the  pre- 
liminary consultations,  held  without  the  appro- 
T«l  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
Protestant  princes  and  deputies  of  the  cities, 
■how  less  determination  on  the  other  side,  of 
maintaining  their  rights.    The  latter  were  also 
earnestly  striving  to  reconcile  conflicting  opi- 
nions among  themselves.    Fnr  though  the  Bom. 
Catholics,  notwithstanding  the  express  promise 
of  the  Emperor,  that  each  party  should  Iny  before 
the  Diet  a  statement  in  German  end  Latin  of 
their  opinions,  omitted,  with  the  silent  appro- 
Tal  of  the  Emperor,  to  do  so,  pretending  that  it 
was  derogatory  to  their  position,  the  Protestants 
gave  in  their  confession  (the  Augustana),  25 
articles,  prepared  by  Melanchthon  in  Latin  and 
German,  which,  on  the  25th  of  June,  was  read 
before  200  estates  of  the  realm,  and  produced 
sncb  an  impression  that  many  Rom.  Catholic 
prinees,  who  had  before  entertained  the  most 
Tnlgar  prejudices  against  the  cause,  were  now 
ineUned  to  a  milder  judgment    The  Emperor 
himself  appeared  more  gracious,  and  caused  a 
refutation  to  be  prepared,  which,  however,  only 
served  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Romish 
dootrines,  whilst  the  Protestants  opposed  it  vrith 
the  Apologia  eo^tssitmis,  also  composed  by  Me- 
lanohthon,  and  with  distinguished  erudition  and 
moderation   (see  Art.  Augsb.  Conf.).  —  Never 
had  the  light  of  the  porifted  doetrine  of  the  gos- 


atisteerable.      Without  allowing  the    promised 
peaceable  discussion,  he  caused  the  new  doctrine 
to  be  condemned,  and  commanded  its  adherents 
to  submit  unconditionally  until  a  future  general 
council,  and  to  be  reconciled  with  the  only 
saving  Catholic  Church  within  seven   months. 
Determined  with  arms  to  force  the  recusants  to 
submission,  he  endeavored  to  have  his  brother, 
Archd.  Ferdinand,  elected  as  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  thus  to  place  the  execution  of  his 
plans  into  snfe  handn.     But  when  John  of  Sax- 
ony and  Philip  of  Hesse  detected  his  schemes, 
they  left  the  Diet,  and  Deo.  24,  1530,  formed 
with  several  other  Protestant  princes  and  cities 
the  Smalcald  league,  in  order  to  secure  them- 
selves against  the  "  dangerous  recess,"  and  to 
defeat  the  election  of  Ferdinand.    The  latter 
being,  nevertheless,  elected  at  Cologne,  in  Jan., 
1531,  six  electors,  two  courts,  and  eleven  cities 
of  the  Protestant  party  entered  upon  a  closer 
union  for  mntnal  defence,  at  Smalcald,  Feb.  27, 
1531,  for  six  years,  and  formed  treaties  more- 
over   with    England,   France,  and    Denmark. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Emperor  hesi- 
tated to  open  a  war  against  his  subjects,  espe- 
cially as  the  Turks  under  Solyman  were  pre- 
paring a  new  invasion  of  Austria.    Perhaps, 
too,  he  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  reconcile  reli- 
gions parties  by  a  general  council.    He  there- 
fore granted,  July  23,  the  truce  of  Nuremberg, 
in  which  he  retracted  the  prohibition  of  the  new 
doetrine,  the  trials  of  religious  causes  before 
the  imperial  chamber,  and  promised  to  establish 
a  general  peace  throughout  the  empire.  —  This 
truce  was  called  by  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  justly 
too,  a  "  leaky"  one ;  for  it  would  have  profited  the 
Protestants  but  little,  if  several  circumstances, 
especially  the  protracted  absence  of  Charles  on 
his  expedition  against  Tunis,  1535,  and  his  third 
war  with  Francis  I.,  1536-38,  had  not  delayed 
a  rupture  for  several  years.     During  this  time 
the  Protestant  party  was  strengthened  in   S. 
Germany  by  the  accession  of  CIrich,  the  lately 
exiled,  but  now  reinstated.  Dukeof  WUrtemberg; 
but  it  succeeded  also  in  1535  in  suppressing  the 
excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  at  MUnster,  and  in 
introducing  the  Reformation  in  several  states 
and  cities  of  N.  Germany.    A  peace  was  also 
established  in  1536,  at  Wittenberg,  between  the 
two  leading  parties  of  the  Protestants,  which, 
with  the  renewal  of  the  Smalcald  league,  and 
its  extension   for  ten  ^ears,  gave  them  more 
respectability  and  political  importance.      The 
Rom.  Catholic  Electors,  indeed,  formed,  June  10, 
1538,  the  Holy  League  of  Nuremberg,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Smalcald.    Charles,  neverthe- 
less, on  his  return  to  the  empire,  treated  the 
Protestants  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  1541,  with 
lenity;  and  by  a  friendly  colloquy  of  sincere 
and  peaceable  men,^  strove  earnestly  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  of  the  parties  on  the 
bosis  of  the  Interim  of  Saiisbon,  to  correct 
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Boirituftl  iwd  secabr  grieTancM,  and  to  tcoom- 
pliah  a  reformation  (see  Art,  Inler.  of  Rat.). 
In  the  recess,  however,  influenced  partly  by 
the  knoTrn  suspicions  of  the  Protestants,  and 
partly  by  the  opiniotu  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  estates, 
who  were  guided  by  the  legate  Contarini,  he 
■tin  showed  bis  leaoing  to  the  old  Romish 
party.  The  breach  also  could  only  be  widened 
when  the  Smalcald  confederates,  whilst  Charles, 
after  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  Algiers, 
was  forced  by  Francis  to  bis  fourth  war,  1542- 
44,  confiding  to  their  strength,  expelled  in  1542 
the  Rom.  Catholic  Duke  of  Bronswiok  from  his 
dominions,  and  in  1545  eren  took  him  captive. 
The  unexpected  termination  of  the  French 
war,  but  still  more  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Crespy  and  the  private  understanding  of  the 
two  monarchs,  too  plainly  revealed  to  we  Pro- 
testants the  design  of  forcing  them  to  yield  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  which  had  at  last  been 
assembled  by  Paul  III.  After  some  further 
negotiations,  in  which  neither  party  was  sincere, 
and  in  which  Charles  employed  both  promises 
and  threats,  the  Prot  Electors  refused  to  appear 
at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  but  held  a  conference 
at  Frankfort  and  resolved  npon  ao  armed  defence, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  emperor's  warlike 
preparations.  The  latter  hereupon  concluded, 
at  Rome,  June  9, 1546,  the  treaty  offered  by  the 
Pope,  and  proolaimed  the  ban  against  the  two 
beads  of  the  League,  John  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
and  Philip  of  Hesse.  The  Pope  having  too 
hastily  published  this  treaty,  the  confederates 
at  once  opened  the  war  in  S.  Germany,  and 
in  the  unprepared  condition  of  Charles  they 
would  soon  have  ended  the  war,  if  they  had 
followed  the  advice  of  the  brave  Sebiirtlin,  to 
destroy  the  enemy  singly,  and  had  not,  by  their 
disagreement,  irresolution,  and  want  of  plan, 
given  Charles  time  to  gather  his  troops,  and  to 
torce  the  cities  of  Up.  Germany  and  the  Duke 
of  Wttrtemberg  to  an  unconditimial  sorrender. 
They  might  still,  witii  their  army  of  47,000 
men,  have  suooeflsfully  resisted  Charles,  if  John 
Frederick,  hearing  that  his  kinsman,  the  politic 
and  ambitious  Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  had 
made  himself  master  of  his  electorate,  had  not 
bastily  withdrawn  bis  troops.    He  speedily  ex- 

felled  Maurice ;  but  his  hasty  departure  induced 
'hilip  of  Hesse  also  to  retire  with  bis  troops 
from  the  seat  of  war,  in  order  to  protect  his 
own  territories.  Charles  was  thus  enabled, 
after  the  total  subjugation  of  S.  Germany,  to 
Unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Ferdinand  and 
Maurice  against  the  Elector,  whom  he  gave 
battle  on  the  heath  of  Loehau,  and  took  him, 
with  Ernst,  Duke  of  Brnnswick,  prisoner. 
Above  8000  Saxons  covered  the  field,  and  only 
400  horsemen  escaped  with  the  Elector  to  the 
fortified  Wittenberg.  The  Elector  escaped  sen- 
tence of  death,  which  was  pronounced  against 
bim,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  by  assenting  to  the  WmetU)erg 
capitulation,  by  which  be  lost  the  electoral 
dignity  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  and 
tenonnced  the  greater  portioa  of  his  territory  in 
fcvor'of  Ferdinand  ana  Maorice.  On  the  other 
band,  he  maintained  his  liberty  of  coittcienoe ; 
and  the  Emperor,  too,  promised  to  make  no 
changes  in  religion,  and  oa  his  eatraoce  into 


Wittenberg 'eren  commanded  the  restoration  of 
the  Protestant  worship,  which  had  been  diseoa- 
tinued,  and  confessed  that  he  had  found  mattsn 
in  tiiese  countries  otherwise  than  had  bega 
described  to  him.  Nor  would  be  listen  to  the 
eager  advice  of  Alva  and  the  Bishop  of  Arrv, 
to  disentomb  Lnther  and  scatter  his  ashes  to 
the  wind,  nobly  remarking:  "Let  bim  rest;  I 
war  against  the  living,  not  the  dead."  From 
Wittenberg  Charles  proceeded  to  Halle,  where 
Philip,  relying  npon  the  mediation  of  his  aon- 
in-law,  Maurice,  and  the  express  promise  tint 
he  should  not  be  punished  m  any  way,  either 
in  person  or  possessions,  submitted  niaisel( 
June  19,  1547,  with  the  surrender  of  bii  finv 
resses,  but  with  flagrant  faithlessness  nt 
thrown  into  rigid  confinement  at  Hecheb. 
Charles  bad  now  reached  the  culminatigo 
of  bis  power  and  ^ory;  for  not  only  wen 
the  Smalcald  confederates  disarmed  and  soljeet 
to  his  will  like  the  other  Prot.  prinoes  and  cidei, 
but  shortly  before  he  was  rid  of  his  two  mast 

Srtent  foreign  enemies,  also,  Francis  L  iid 
enry  VIII.  by  death.  He  could  now  hope  to 
be  able  to  restore  unity  of  religion  in  GermiDT, 
and  to  bring  bock  the  apostates  to  the  cbora. 
To  this  end,  he  oonvokea,  in  1547,  the  diet  of 
Autburg,  declaring,  in  his  proclamation,  liil 
earnest  purpose  of  reconciling  differences  aal 
restoring  peace  in  the  empire.  But  baring  now, 
after  many  difficulties,  induced  the  Protestssti 
to  accept,  though  under  many  restrictions,  the 
Cotmeil  qf  ISrait,  the  Pope  tranuferred  it  to 
Bologna,  and  would  listen  to  no  change  of  pItM 
or  concessions  in  favor  of  the  Protestants.  Tbii 
so  exasperated  the  emperor,  that  he  eaosel 
JuUut  Pflug,  Bish.  of  Naombarg,  if.  Hd^ 
Bish.  of  Mayence,  and  /.  AgriceSi,  obaplaia  i 
Joachim  II.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  todrawot 
an  tnfertm,  which,  for  the  soke  of  peace  tad 
unity,  vras  to  be  considered,  until  a  general  aal 
free  council,  as  a  rule  in  all  disputed  points  (les 
Art.  Augib.  Int).  Bat  this  satisfied  neitber  tkt 
Rom.  Catholics,  whom  it  favored,  nor  the  Prot» 
tante,  from  whom  it  took  some  formerly  conceded 
rights.  Maurice,  therefore,  sought  to  substiisti 
for  it  the  Leipeie  Interim  (see  Art),  which,  ho*- 
ever,  gave  just  as  Httle  satisfaction.  Distarb- 
anoes  soon  arose  in  all  parte  of  Germany,  » 
pecially  when  Charles  unwisely  endeavoiM  to 
secure  the  imperial  crown  for  bis  son  Philip  Q, 
instoftd  of  Ferdinand,  the  already  elected  king 
of  the  Romans.  Although  be  had  by  ibis  M 
step  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Romisb  elM- 
tors  even,  he  nevertheless  continued  to  enltigi 
the  imperial  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  both 
by  enforcing  the  principle  that  ail  the  ssseMuii 
of  the  court  of  the  imperial  chamber  tbouUI 
adhere  to  the  general  Cath.  ohuroh,  and  by  aj* 
lowing  himself  arbitrary  changes  in  the  comI^ 
totions  of  the  Prot.  cities,  in  order  thos  to  font 
them  to  accept  the  Interim.  Lanebarg,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  Labeck  aloae  made  saecessfcl 
resistance ;  whilst  the  defiant  Magdeburg  wtt 
placed  nader  the  ban,  die  execution  of  which 
was  committed  to  Maurice.  By  his  contioaed 
injustice  to  Philip  of  Hose,  his  repeated  violir 
tion  of  tiie  elscta)n  capitulation,  as  also  br  (h* 
threatening  preponderance  of  the  imperiw  n- 
thority,  the  omperor,  without  suspecting  i«i  nd 
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long  linoe  lost  die  futbfol  adbenoM  of  this 
determined  and  politic  prince.  The  latter  had 
often  besonght  the  emperor  to  release  his  father- 
in-law,  for  whose  libertr  be  had  pledged  him- 
■elf  to  bis  relatives.  The  ban  of  Magdeburg 
BOW  gave  him  the  desired  opportunity  of  hiding 
hia  preparations  from  the  emperor,  and  he  re- 
■olved  to  obtain  by  force  what  had  been  denied 
to  entreaty.  With  a  masterly  dissimulation  be 
Aorered  his  infidelity  to  Charles,  nntil  he  had 
flonoladed  with  Henry  II.,  of  France,  an  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defensive  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Germany, 
and  had  sufficiently  strengthened  bis  army. 
Tberenpon,  Nov.  5,  1551,  after  designedly  pro- 
tracted negotiations,  he  gave  peace  to  Ma^de- 
bnrg  on  very  easy  terms,  and  sent  his  soldiers 
to  winterKjnarters  under  pratended  inability  to 

Ey  their  arrears.  Charles  was  at  that  time  at 
sbmck,  guiding  the  council  which  had  again 
been  brought  back  to  Trent  by  Julius  III.,  and 
devising  vast  schemes  against  France  and  the 
Tnrkv.  He  was  expecting  Maurice  as  confede- 
Tate,  who,  being  now  perhaps  nearly  discovered 

Sf  the  emperor,  but  fortunately  despised  by 
ranvella  and  Alba,  in  order  to  deceive  all  anew, 
really  caused  lodgings  to  be  hired  for  himself  at 
Insbrack,  and  commanded  bis  leading  theo- 
logians to  commence  the  journey  to  Trent. 
Great  was  Charles'  surprise,  when  in  spring, 
1552,  Maurice  advanced  upon  the  Danube  with 
a  well  equipped  army,  seized  the  pass  of  Ehren- 
berg  in  the  Tyrol,  and  forced  the  gouty  empe- 
ror to  flee  from  Insbruck  to  Villocb  in  Carintma. 
Wholly  without  troops,  Charles  was  now  forced 
reluctantly  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Pcuiau, 
Aug.  2, 1552 ;  in  which,  with  the  release  of  the 
Mptive  princes  and  the  restoration  of  Philip  of 
Hesse,  complete  religious  liberty  was  guaran- 
tied to  the  Protestantii,  both  by  the  emperor  and 
by  the  Catholic  estates,  all  vrhich  was  to  be 
ratified  at  a  future  diet.  This  diet  in  the  mean- 
time was  delayed  by  the  death  of  Maurice,  July 
9, 1553,  in  a  victorious  battle  against  Margrave 
Albrecht ;  and  by  the  war  of  Charles  against 
Henry  II.,  who,  in  April,  1552,  had  seiied  upon 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  Only  when  tbe  stub- 
bom  resistance  of  the  Duke  of^Ouise  had  forced 
Charles  to  raise  the  siege  of  Metx,  be  left  the 
■eat  of  war,  declaring  on  his  arrival  at  Brus- 
•els :  "  Fortune  is  a  woman ;  it  smiled  upon  me 
when  young,  but  forsakes  me  in  my  age. '  The 
only  remaining  hope  of  bis  reign,  to  place  the 
orown  of  Germany  upon  the  bead  of  his  son, 
sustained  him  for  a  snort  time  after.  But  see- 
ing from  tbe  conduct  of  Ferdinand  and  tbe  elec- 
tors that  this,  too,  was  vain,  be  sank  into  a 
eoomy  melancholy,  and  withdrew  almost  wholly 
sm  the  eyes  of  men.  In  this  condition  of  in- 
creasing melancholy,  and  of  discontent  on  ao- 
'  eottnt  of  tbe  failure  of  his  plans,  Charles  oould 
not,  nor  did  he  wish  to,  attend  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, where  at  last,  Sept.  21,  1555,  a  rdigiou* 
peaee  was  established,  (see  Art.  Augth.  litl. 
ptaet).  His  physicians  had  already  advised 
bim  to  seek  a  warmer  and  more  salubrious  cli- 
Biate.  Ue  chose  fur  this  purpose  the  lovely 
Tioinity  of  the  convent  of  Yuste  in  Estremadnra, 
where  he  erected  separate  buildings  for  himself 
■ad  servants,  in  oraet  to  attend  undisturbed  to 
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religioas  ezeroisea.  After  having,  Oct  25, 1555,' 
at  Brussels,  abdicated  to  his  son  tbe  Nethe(» 
lands,  and  soon  after  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
to  Ferdinand  the  imperial  crown  of  Germang, 
be  debarked,  Sept.  1556,  from  Zeeland  for 
Spain,  and  on  landing  withdroTr  at  once  to 
hu  retirement.  But  be  did  not  renounce  sJl 
secular  affaire,  for  he  bad  constant  correspoiH 
denoe  with  his  son  on  family  affairs,  and 
obtained  also  regular  reports  of  tbe  most  im> 
portant  events.  It  was  a  new  source,  of  grief 
to  him  that  the  hated  Protestant  heresy  also 
spread  even  in  Spain,  being  defended  by  Aug. 
Caialla,  his  former  confessor.  His  hours  of 
recreation  were  spent  in  walks  or  rides  for 
pleasure,  or  in  cultivating  his  garden,  and  vari* 
ous  mechanical  labors.  All  other,  even  inno- 
cent amusemmts,  he  renounced  most  rigidlv } 
was  fond  of  devotional  books  and  attending  th« 
mass ;  and,  when  increasing  infirmities  confined 
him  to  bis  chamber,  he  listened  devoutly  from 
his  window  to  the  chanting  in  the  ohnrch.  Hit 
last  thoughts  were  occupied  with  tbe  supprea* 
sion  of  heresy,  to  which  he  urgently  exhorted  hit 
son  and  the  Spanish  government  only  twelve 
days  before  his  death.  He  died,  praying :  "  Into 
thy  hands,  oh  Lord,  I  have  committed  thy 
Church,"  Sept.  21,  1558,  aged  59  years  and  7 
months.  With  his  wife,  Isabella,  he  left  one 
son  and  two  daughters,  but  had  besides  several 
natural  children,  for  whose  education  and  en- 
dowment he  carefully  provided.  Charles  po^ 
sessed  admirable  gifts  both  of  mind  and  heart, 
which,  however,  matured  more  slowly  than  is 
common,  and  were  often  misled  by  the  force  of 
education  and  of  outward  circumstances.  He 
was  penetrating,  apt  in  forming  combinations, 
cool  and  slow  in  forming,  bat  prompt  and  reso- 
lute in  executing,  his  plans.  Dignified,  with 
polished  manners,  and  deeply  versed  in  human 
nature,  he  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  all 
around  him,  and  knew  well  to  use  them  for  bis 
purposes.  He  followed  his  ambition  with  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  ;  but  these  latter  often 
degenerated  into  craftiness  and  duplicity.  Diplo- 
macy with  him  was  dissimuIaUon.  "  Hence," 
a  historian  says,  "  with  him  nothing  spoke  bat 
his  tongue ;  and  this  slowly,  softly,  little,  and 
without  change  of  tone ;  no  one  trusted  him." 
His  aim  was  universal  monarchy.  On  his  first 
accession  to  the  throne,  be  strove  to  realise  hia 
idea  of  an  orthodox  Germano-Roman  empire,  to 
extend  tbe  dominion  of  Christendom,  and  to 
resuscitate  the  German  hierarchy.  Altbongb 
with  his  natural  penetration  be  oould  not  fail  to 
perceive  the  degeneracy  of  the  R.  priesthood, 
and  to  be  attracted  by  tbe  generous  freedom  of 
Luther  and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  yet,  being 
constantly  occupied  with  grand  schemes,  his 
impressions  of  the  truth  oould  never  mature  into 
activity.  Placed  as  emperor  in  the  middle  bo- 
tween  the  Protestants  and  tbe  Roman  Church, 
the  spiritual  and  secular  powers,  tbe  empira 
and  the  papacy,  always  at  war  either  with 
France  or  tbe  Turks,  he  was  gtiided  by  political 
as  much  as  by  religions  motives;  and  when, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Smalcald  league,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  he  supposed 
himself  able  to  force  the  Protestants  to  accept 
his  own  faith,  be  found  bia  power  onexpeotediy 
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broken,  and  the  new  relieion  n)re«ding  far  and 
vide  throu^  Sarope.  See  SUidanL,  de  tiatu. 
rtUg.  €l  reiptM.  Car.  V.  Cat*,  eomment.,  1555. 
The  best  ed.  of  this  work  ia  that  of  Am  Ende : 
Frankf.,  1785,  3  toIs.  8vo.  ;  Sxpultxdae,  Ei*t. 
Car.  r.  Imp.  H.  XX.,  in  ^id.  Opp.  T.  I.  et.  II. : 
Madr.,  1780,  4to. ;  Robertson,  Iliit.  of  the  Emp. 
Oh.  V. :  Lond.,  1764,  3  rols. ;  Plahcx,  Otsek.  de* 
prot.  Leharbegr.  (flrat  3  role.) :  Lps.,  1789 ;  Mak- 
■UNBCKl,  Oesck.  der  Ref.  4  rols.  1831-34 ; 
Rankk,  dtftecke  Oeedi.  im  ZeiUdt.  d.  Ref.,  6 
Tola.,  3d  ed.:  Berl.,  1852;  HAonfBACH,  Varla. 
Vb.  Wesen  u.  Getch.  d.  Ref.,  5  volt.,  1834-42; 
Mbnzel,  neuere  Oeteh.  d.  Deutieketi  t.  d.  Ref, 
Tola.  1-2,  1826;  PrnTEK,  Oeeek.  der  Teuteek. 
Tol.  4, 1833 ;  JPraeotet  Pkilip  II. :  Boet,  1855. 
G.  11.  Klippel. — Reineeke. 

Ckaiies  IX.,  see  Frenek  R^ormed  Ckurek 
tfier  1559. 

Chariemftgn^,  eon  of  Pepin  and  BtxOta  or 
Bertrada,  bom  (aooording  to  an  accoantnotsnffi- 
eiently  authenticated)  at  A.  la  Ohap.,  Apr.  2, 742, 
the  restorer  of  Western  Imperialism,  belongs  to 
that  class  of  heroes,  who  stand  at  the  head,  and 
aid  in  the  formation,  of  a  new  era  in  history. 
His  wisdom  and  sagacity,  his  military  skill  and 
goremmental  tact,  his  efforts  fur  the  extension 
of  Cbristianitj  and  the  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple, entitle  him  to  a  prominent  place,  not  only 
in  (he  history  of  the  haman  family,  but  also  — 
and  particularly — of  the  Church.  When  scarce 
eleven  year*  old,  be  was  sent  bv  his  father, 
Nov.,  753,  to  welcome  Pope  Stephen  II.,  who, 
in  the  following  year,  crowned  him  and  bis 
brother,  Carloman,  future  kings  of  the  Franks. 
Having  displayed  great  valor  in  a  conflict  with 
the  Duke  of  Aquitania,  he  was  placed  over  seve- 
ral dukedoms  in  Austrasia,  and,  after  the  death 
of  bis  father.  Sept  24,  768,  not  yet  26  years  old, 
he  became  ruler  over  Neastria  and  the  half  of 
Aauitania,  whilst  his  brother  governed  the  other 
half  and  Austrasia.  Carloman  having  died  at 
SomoucT,  Deo.  4,  774,  in  violation  of  usage,  C. 
•asamea  the  reigns  of  the  whole  government, 
and,  oompelling  to  flight  the  widow  of  his  bro- 
tiier  and  ner  two  sons,  drew  down  npon  himself 
the  wrath  of  her  father,  Desiderius,  king  of  the 
Lombards.  Having  first  taken  revenge  against 
the  Saxons  on  aoeoant  of  inroads  into  his  terri- 
tory, in  obedienoe  to  the  entreaties  of  Pope 
Adrian  I.,  he  directed  his  march  against  the 
Lombards  in  Italy.  Whilst  the  siege  of  Pnvia, 
where  Desiderius  had  intrendied  himself,  was 
progressing,  C.  hastened  to  Rome,  April  2,  774, 
and,  after  having  oelebrated  the  Feetival  of 
Easter,  descended  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles,  and 
oonfirmed  and  inoreased  the  present  Pepin  had 
bestowed  on  the  Papal  obair,  (sea  Sugetikeim: 
Hist,  of  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Church- 
State,  p.  39,  to.)  Pavia  havin{^  surrendered, 
Desiderius  was  compelled  to  r6tire  for  life  to 
the  cloister  Corbie,  and  bis  son,  Adalgis,  to 
leave  Italy,  whilst  C,  having  left  untouched  the 
government  and  laws  of  the  Lombards,  and 
received  the  fealty  of  their  obief  man,  added  the 
iron  crown  to  that  of  the  Franks,  (Binketrdi  tn4a 
Karoli  imp.  c.  6  in  Pertt,  Monum.  T.  II.). 

Meanwhile  the  Saxons,  under  the  guidance 
of  two  powerful  leaders,  WiOdcmd  and  Albion, 
having  renewed  their  inroad*,  774,  C.  again  in- 


flicted npon  them  merited  ohastiiemenL  TtUiif 
advantage  of  a  journey  he  made  to  Italy  with  a 
view  to  punishing  Duke  Rotgaod,  they  agiin 
rose  up,  reaon(}awed  the  casus  SrtAwg,  ml 
laid  siege  to  St^ebtirg.  Anin  subdued,  0.  (h^ 
gave  them  on  condition  of  uieir  giving  h9Sti|M 
and  being  baptised,  (Annal.  Lmaristemet  m 
Anned.  ^nkmdi  ad  a.  776,  Arts,  Monmi.  T.  I. 
p.  154).  Intent  on  the  spread  of  ChriitiHit} 
among  the  Saxons,  he  held  a  convocation  ottM 
people,  777,  at  Paderbom,  established  a  Chiii- 
tian  church  in  this  place,  and  induced  nnf 
prominent  persons  amongst  them  to  sabaitll 
baptism.  During  the  absence  of  C.  on  an  exp 
dition  beyond  the  Pyrennees  against  tiie  Aish, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Christians  of  Spain,  Witl» 
kind,  supported  by  bis  brother-in-law,  SieglM, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  enoooraeed  by  the  repori 
that  0.  and  bis  entire  army  lad  been  est  • 
pieoea  in  the  pass  of  RonoesTallea,  destroyed  tk 
fortress  that  had  been  erected  on  the  Lippi^ 
ravaged  the  oonntry  as  flff  as  Deuts,  bnnt  ttl 
churches,  and  extended  his  depredations  It  th 
mouth  of  the  Moselle.  Met  by  C.  near  tkt 
Eder,  between  Liese  and  Battenfeld,  Witt  id 
his  whole  army  were  put  to  flight  (£thiMi 
vita  Karoli  imper.  o.  9.  in  Pinti,  Men.  T.  IT.; 
Aniial.  Lauriss.  and  Einkardi  ad  a.  778,  ibii 
Tom.  I.,  p.  158,  &c.).  Earnestly  desirou  d 
effecting  the  conversion  of  the  Saxona,  sod  rf 
suljeeting  them  to  his  sway,  in  the  yesr  77t,it 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  be  marched  te  Ibl 
mouth  of  the  Lippe  acroes  the  Rhine,  ront«d  th 
forces  they  had  gathered  at  RockkoU,  and,  th 
Westpbalians  having  surrendered  to  hia,  k 
enoamped  at  the  Weeer,  near  MedoJM,  wbM 
the  Engers  and  the  Eastphalians  swon  •1' 
legianoe,  and  gave  hostages.  Advancing  tkt 
following  Tear  to  the  Elbe,  he  convened  a  ■Mt- 
ing  at  Orbeim,  to  regulate  the  aflairs  of  tti 
Suons  and  the  Sclaves  on  both  sides  of  tk 
river.  Regarding  them  as  a  conquered  peopK 
C.  erected  fortresses  at  suitable  localities,  ui 
r«goicing  to  find  that,  iVom  day  to  day,  they  noi* 
rapidly  ab*ndoned  idolatry  and  adoptad  tbi 
Christian  religion,  he  built  cburcbea,  and  pat 
over  them  Anglo-Saxon  and  Fronkiah  priaata 
Finding,  on  his  return  to  France  in  7^  Aal 
Wittekind  bad  again  stirred  up  an  insuiisMiM 
which,  spreading  &r  and  wide  over  NeitlMn 
Germany,  led  to  a  persecution  of  ChriadaiJ 
particularly  of  the  priests  he  had  left  bahisi 
be  retraced  his  steps,  andpenetrating  witt  * 
large  army  to  Sturmi  and  Wtgmoditn,  and  co» 
mending  the  guiltiest  of  the  rebels  to  be  bnogM 
before  him,  be  bad 4500  of  them  bebssdada 
one  day,  at  Vwden,  near  the  AUev,  (EM** 
et  LauriMt.  AnnaL  ad.  a.  782,  Arts,  MoaMMkl 
I.  p.  162,  tea.).  Burning  for  revenge  the  SuMt 
threw  themselves  npon  C.'a  army,  and,  thosP 
defeated  at  the  Sate,  not  iar  from  BramtM 
thev  contrived  to  carry  on  the  war  for  two  ja«J 
with  alternating  success.  (Annal.  Lvinit.  a 
Einkardi  ad.  a,  784  and  786,  in  Arts,  Mobs* 
T.  II.  p.  166,  to. ;  Eink,  vita  Kmrrii  imptr.  c.  • 
ibid.  T.  L)  Convinced  at  laat  that  a  bUM 
policy  alone  would  aooomplish  his  ends,  is  !■* 
year  785  C.  entered  into  n^otiatioas  «n 
Wittekind  and  Albion,  who,  after  having  ba« 
gaarantied  tbmr  poasewiwu,  fbilewsd  the  bH 
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Id  AUigny  and  sobmitted  to  Imptinn.  The  war 
wded,  he  had  time  and  opportanity  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Chriedan  religion.  He  nad 
wtabKahad  the  biihoprio  otPaderiom  (780) ;  and 
OMwbrUok  (783),  Verdun  (786).  Bremen  (788), 
MBMtter  (802),  and  Xinden  (803),  rose  in  quick 
moceaaion,  whilst  priests  were  dispatched  to 
aonrert  the  heathen.  Laws  were  enacted  against 
Pagan  saperstitioDs,  and  the  penalty  of  death 
waa  affixed,  not  only  to  every  revolt  aeainst  the 
Jung,  marder  of  priests,  and  heads  of  families. 
Tape,  human  sacrificed,  alliances  with  heathen 
•ninst  Christians,  robbery,  fires,  and  violation 
M  cburohes  and  chapels,  but  also  to  the  refusal 
«f  baptism,  continuance  in  Paganism,  burying 
in  Pagan  style  by  burning,  and  even  to  break- 
ing of  a  &st  by  eating  meat,  if  not  absolutely 
jteeeaaary,  or  if  intended  as  a  reproach  upon  the 
Christian  command.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  was  ordered  that  if  a  criminal  took 
refuge  in  a  church,  be  should  remain  there  un- 
molested to  the  next  day  of  trial,  on  which,  also, 
bia  life  was  safe,  whilst  voluntary  confession  to 
a  priest,  and  the  assunption  of  the  penance 
assigned,  cleared  him  of  the  death  penalty. 
(Comp.  CapUula,  quae  de  pariibtis  Saxoniae  con- 
iiUuta  tunt,  in  Periz,  Legum  T.  I.  p.  48).  In 
the  year  797,  C.  felt  himself  justified  in  snbsti- 
tadng  for  the  death  penalty  the  old  German 
practice  of  rendering  satisfaction  by  means  of 
money,  the  amount  of  which  was  doubled  when 
a  violation  of  the  persons  or  property  of  Chris- 
tians was  the  crime,  and  tripled  in  case  any 
of  the  Imperial  ambassadors  were  murdered. 
(Comp.  Capiitdare  Saxonieum  in  Hiuvheim, 
Comilia,  T.  L  p.  333,  and  Beriz,  Legum  T.  I. 
p.  95). 

Suddenly,  in  the  year  793,  after  a  tnuujnillitT 
ftf  eight  years'  duration,  the  Saxons  again  took 
up  arms  and  destroyed  a  Frankish  army  in  the 
province  Hriuslri,  whilst  on  its  way  to  punish 
tb«  Frieslanders.  Hearing  of  this  fresh  rebel- 
lion, C.  having  held  a  diet  the  following  year, 
at  Frankford,  dispatched  two  armies  against 
them,  the  one  marching  from  the  East,  the  other 
from  the  Rhine.  ImroMliate  submission  was  the 
oonseqaence,  but,  as  the  reyolt  had  broken  out 
in  the  whole  country,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  campaigns  for  five  summers.  On  account 
of  the  obetinnte  resistance  he  encountered  in 
Wignwdi,  and  from  the  Northern  Saxons  on  the 
ether  side  of  the  Elbe,  he  vigorously  executed 
the  policy  he  had  adopted  of  transporting  many 
famuies  to  Franconia,  and  putting  in  their 
^aoe  subjects  of  his  own.  (Einhardi,  vita 
JCcuroU  imp.  c.  7).  His  expectations  were  not 
disappointed,  many  of  the  young  Saxons,  after 
baving  been  nurtured  in  the  Frankish  cloisters, 
retamed  to  their  native  land  as  missionaries 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Having  dethroned 
the  lying  Bavarian  king,  ThaetUo,  whom  he 
immimd  in  a  cloister,  overthrown  the  kingdom 
of  the  plundering  .^rart,  and  repeatedly  fought 
the  neighboring  Solaves,  0.  repaired  to  PaMr- 
Wm,  799,  to  recruit  his  wiergies,  and  to  con- 
aider  the  affairs  of  his  conquered  subjects. 
Tisited,  whilst  here,  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  who 
•MBeawking  bis  protection  against  some  of  the 
rtai'gjf  who  bad  craelly  mistreated  him,  he 
oonOaUy  welcomed  him,  and  sending  him  home 


with  an  escort  of  prelates,  counts,  and  connsel* 
lors,  soon  followed  after  wi^  a  view  to  the  set* 
tlement  of  the  difficulties  that  compassed  thd 
Holy  Father.  None  daring  to  appear  hii 
accuser  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  Pop* 
openly  declared  his  innocence,  whilst  his  ena* 
mies  were  banished  the  country.  To  testify  hii 
gratitude  towards  the  king,  on  the  festival  of 
ChristmcM,  in  St.  Peter's  church,  the  mas< 
ended,  he  suddenly  stepped  forth,  and  as  C.  wat 
rising  from  praver,  pnt  upon  his  bead  the  impe^ 
rial  crown,  and  the  people  thrice  exclaim»it 
"  Carolo  Augusta  a  Deo  coronaio,  magna,  pio  et 
pacifico  imperaiori  Romano  vita  ei  victoria. 
Thus  C.  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes. 
Recognised  as  protector  of  the  Church,  occi- 
dental imperialism,  extinguished  in  476,  in  the 
person  of  Romulus  Augustalns,  was  revived  ia 
Charlemagne.  If,  in  after  times,  ambitioiie 
Popes  assumed  the  right  of  bestowing  the  re^ 
crown,  no  blame  attaches  to  C,  who  acted  oat 
the  maxim  he  uttered :  "  The  Church  teaches, 
the  king  protects;  to  the  Holy  Father  is  en- 
trusted spiritual,  to  the  emperor  temporal  things; 
in  matters  of  faith  and  devotion,  the  monarchy 
itself — though  not  in  the  way  of  blind  obedienee 
— respects  the  chair  of  Peter."  On  his  return 
to  Germany,  C.  succeeded  in  completely  snb- 
jecting  the  Saxons,  803,  at  Sdz,  who,  whilst 
allowed  their  own  customs  and  iVeed  from  tri- 
bute, were  obliged  to  adopt  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  pay  yearly  tithes  to  churches  and 
priests.  As  C.  two  years  after,  805,  renewed 
the  policy  of  transplanting  a  portion  of  the 
Saxons  to  Franconia,  this  is  not  to  be  thought — 
as  most  earlier  historians  suppose — as  a  peace 
formally  concluded.  This  erroneous  view  was 
started  by  a  Saxon  poet,  who  probably  misunder- 
stood a  notice  in  the  Annals  of  Einhard,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  peace  was  indeed  made  at  Sels, 
803,  not  with  the  Saxons,  but  with  ambassadors 
from  the  Grecian  king,  Nicephorus.  Tranquil- 
lity restored,  and  desirous,  not  only  of  confirm- 
ing his  power,  but  also  of  civilizing  the  Germans, 
he  strove  to  introduce  an  impartial  judiciary, 
and  a  better  system  of  agrioniture,  and,  as  his 
plans  could  not  be  executed  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  church,  he  showed  great  favor 
towards  its  ministers  and  service.  "It  is  my 
doty,"  so  he  wrote  to  Pope  Leo  HI.,  "  to  defend 
the  Holy  Church  of  Christ  against  the  attacks 
of  pagans  and  infidels,  and  to  confirm  it  by  a 
confession  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  it  is  yours. 
Holy  Father,  like  Moses,  to  lift  your  hands  to 
God,  and  by  prayer  to  support  mv  warlike  ser- 
vices.". (Comp.  Bouqutt,  Tom.  V.  p.  625).  A 
pattern  of  piety  himself,  he  conscientiously  dis- 
charged every  religious  duty,  and  to  sustain  and 
elevate  the  dignity  of  divine  worship,  copied 
f^m  the  Italians  a  more  delicate  style  of  sing- 
ing and  architecture,  and  increased  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  clergy.  Whilst  reminding 
degenerate  monks  of  the  strict  discipline  of 
their  predecessors,  he  took  care  that  the  sptii- 
tual  power  did  not  infringe  npon  the  rights  of 
the  empire.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  last  capitularies 
occur  the  following  questions :  "  Whether  the 
renunciation  of  the  world  merely  consists  in  not 
using  weapons  of  war  and  abstaining  from  mai^ 
riagef     Whether  he  has  forsaken  the  world. 
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vhoce  otij  aim  is  to  enlarge  bis  poesMsioDs, 
who,  to  secure  this  end,  induces  others  to  com- 
mit perjury,  and  who  selects  a  man  to  adminis- 
ter the  worldly  affairs  of  his  diocese  in  whom 
there  is  neither  justice  nor  the  fear  of  God." 
(Perlz,  Mon.  Le^m.  T.  I.  p.  166,  4c.).  Though 
firequently  appuioting  persons  to  ecclesiastical 
offices,  according  to  circumstances,  be  ordained 
that,  as  was  customary  in  ancient  times,  the 
bishops  should  be  selected  by  the  clergy  and 
the  people.  That  these  might  not  become  too 
lioh  ana  proud,  he  allowed  them  but  one  por- 
tion of  the  tithes,  the  second  being  appropriated 
to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  the  third  a/td  fourth, 
to  the  building  of  churches  and  the  care  of  l^e 
pour.  Nor  was  he  at  all  indifferent  to  the  dog- 
matic controversies  of  his  time,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Art.  on  Bishop  Felix  of  Vrgel,  and  the 
Archbishop  Elipandus  of  !Poledo  and  their 
opponents,  the  Presbyter  Btatus  and  the  Bishop 
Eiherius  of  Osna,  touching  Adoptionitm. — 
Begarding  schools  as  next  in  importance  to  the 
Church,  C.  bestowed  special  encouragement  on 
cloisters,  and  ordainea  that  in  them  and  all 
cathedrals  they  should  be  established.  Fully 
persuaded  that  neither  the  Church  nor  the  State 
could  make  permanent  progress  without  scien- 
tific culture,  he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the 
learned,  and  invited  them  to  his  court.  Of  these, 
from  the  year  782,  the  most  prominent  was  the 
Englishman,  Alcuin,  (see  Art.),  who,  in  connec- 
tion with  Dietwulf,  Einhard,  Riculf,  Adelhard, 
Bbabanus  Maurus,  Peter  of  Pisa,  and  others, 
founded  a  sort  of  scientific  academy,  in  which 
was  made  the  first  attempt  to  cultivate  the  ver^ 
Bacular,  C.  himself  substituting  Qerman  for  the 
Latin  names  of  the  winds  and  months,  whilst 
Alcuin  constructed  a  Frankishgrammar.oollected 
the  primitive  German  songs,  and  composed  ser- 
mons in  the  language  of  the  people.  (Comp. 
Einhardi  vHa  Karoli  imper.  o.  29,  in  IMt, 
Mon.  Tom.  11.),  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  C. 
was  mild,  modest,  and  dignified  ;  full  of  venera- 
tion for  his  mother,  be  was  affiectionato  and 
kindly  disposed  towards  his  relatives,  benevo- 
lent towards  friends,  condescending  and  ofi'able 
towards  nil,  whilst  the  education  of  his  children 
absorbed  a  proper  share  of  his  attention.  His 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  either  to  the  chase, 
or  to  intercourse  with  thoughtful  men  and  reli- 
gious books.  Econom;^  presided  over  his  house- 
hold. Though  simple  in  bis  attire  and  habit  of 
life,  his  vigorous  manly  frame  gave  him  an  im- 
posing appearance  which  was  heightened  by  his 
natural  eloquence.  Loved  and  feared  by  all, 
lie  reigned  47  years,  and  finished  his  course 
ftt  Aix  la  Chap.  Jan.  28,  814.  His  last  days 
were  beclouded  with  fears  for  the  future  of  his 
good-natured,  but  weak  and  undecided  son 
Louis,  the  Pious,  who  succeeded  to  his  throne. 
.  Reliable  sources :  Annales,  Einhardi  vita  Karoli 
impertUoris ;  Poelae  Saxonis  aanales  de  gestis 
Carolimagni  imperatoris;  Monachi  Sangallentis 
d*  gesti*  Karoli  magni,  libri  II.,  and  several 
Capiiularia  of  C's.  in  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ. 

0.  H.  Klippel. — Ermentroui. 
Chuiidim  is  the  name  given  among  the  Jews 
a)  in  the  ^si  place  to  all  inch  as  were  extraor- 

dmarOg  pioot.    ^pfj  indioatea  oripnally,  not 


only  a  desire  to  do  more  than  is  required  of  n% 
but  also  every  mode  of  thought  and  acUon  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  Thus  incest,  in  Levit 
20 :  17,  is  called  HDn-      Chassidim,  in  tUt 

larger  sense,  have  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
second  temple  until  now.  The  experience  thtt 
their  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah  was  the  sogrte 
of  their  troubles,  and  the  danger  of  beinj;  in- 
fected by  the  heathenish  culture  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  nations ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  bj 
the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church,  kd  tbi 
majority  of  the  people  to  cling  convulsively  to 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and,  indeed,  to  tbe 
practice  of  umrks  of  supererogation,  as  was  wei 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  dijs  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  The  traces  of  tack 
Chassidim  we  find  already  in  the  first  MsmS' 
bees,  7 :  13,  where,  in  telling  as  of  tiie  decIlM 
of  several  'AgatSai,  we  have  the  name  translated 
into  Greek.  During  the  middle  ages,  and  after 
wards,  this  desire  for  extraordinary  pietj  «• 
hibited  itself,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  oppoeiti 
way,  and,  indeed,  in  two  very  different  oirtfr 
tions.  The  oppressed  condition  of  the  peoph 
induced  many  to  make  a  business  of  their  pictj, 
and  by  means  of  all  sorts  of  mysterioaa  eip» 
dients,  and  an  imposing  ascetic,  intended  to 
procure  for  them  supernatural  help,  and  to  ob' 
tain  influence  and  authority,  reputation  and 
wealth  ;  or  the  cabalistic  fanaticism  of  otben 
was  the  bridge  by  which  many  of  these  Chasa- 
dim,_  for  the  most  part,  without  inward  con- 
version, were  carried  into  the  bosom  of  tb 
Christian  Church.    The  most  remarkable  »• 

Sresentation  of  this  second  tendency  were  tbe 
isciples  of  Schabbathaisa  (see  Art.).  Bat 
there  was  another  sect,  which  b)  in  a  IM^ 
rower  sense  was  called  Chassidim.  Its  founder 
was  a  Jew,  Isaac  Baal  Schem,'  familiarly 
also  Bescht,  who  lived  about  1740,  in  TIojH, 
a  part  of  Poland,  and  settled  afterward;  ii 
Medziboze,  in  Russian  Poland,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  teacher  and  wonder-worker.  Hii » 
markable  cures  and  prophecies  procured  fv 
him  increasing  reputation.  His  course  of  lif^ 
practising  silent  contemplation  and  tbe  itail 
of  the  book  of  Sohar,  shrewdly  mixed  np  iriti 
curious  and  frequent  subsidiary  ablutioni,  alte^ 
natcly  in  fountains  and  flowing  streams,  spread 
around  him  a  show  of  sanctity,  and  the  mild- 
ness with  which,  in  opposition  to  the  ascetics  of 
his  place,  he  permittoa  the  eratification  of  sen- 
snal  desires,  as  more  conducive  to  holinesa  thai 
the  reverse,  mode  the  people  the  more  wiirm; 
to  become  his  followers.  The  &vorable  reeolu 
of  his  first  appearance  led  him  at  once  to  tb 
thought  of  organizing  a  party  of  bis  own,  aid 
of  constituting  himself  the  permanent  bead  of 
an  ecclesiastical  association.  To  this  end  it 
was  necessary,  that  there  should  be  in  part  cer 
tain  remarkable  traditions,  as,  for  instance,  tbat 
he  was  announced  to  his  father  by  the  prophet 
Elias,  and  that,  when  he  was  bom,  his  pareoti 
had  attained  to  a  greater  age  than  Uiatofibn^ 
ham  and  Sarah  at  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  tbatii 
his  youth  already  he  had  been  victorious  in  coo- 

■  Baal  8«fa«m  .-iairytt,  L  «.  oa^  who  by  hb  htn- 
tations  and  uordsiiu,  {irsteiidsd  to  ban  p**«  •<* 
the  visibU  and  iaviaiUa  werld. 
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fiete 'wHb  arfl  RpiHts.  These  and  others  of  the 
Mme  kind,  were  afterwards  oolleoted  and  pab- 
Inhed  by  his  grandson  and  follower,  R.  Baer 
Lines.  To  tiie  nune  purpose  contributed  in 
part  again  tb«  annoancement,  that  the  whole 
Mlvation  of  his  followers  was  bound  op  in  his 
person — that  he  was  Qod's  representative  in  the 
eorporei^  world,  and  that  union  with  him  and 
nis  followers,  was  equivalent  to  union  with  Grod. 
Bescht  and  his  adherents  assumed  the  title  of 

p^nV  (holy,  pious),  and  their  reputation  be- 
came so  great,  that  a  blind  reliance  upon  the 
infallibility  of  the  assertions  of  the  Zadik,  and 
a  blind  veneration  for  his  person,  and  every 
thiPK  belonging  to  him,  was  the  consequence. 
The  Zadik  was  the  crown,  the  beauty  and  light 
of  the  universe ;  and  he  who  was  so  happy  as  to 
be  in  connection  with  him,  his  eyes  were  opened, 
bis  vision  penetrated  futurity,  and  he  could  see 
God  &oe  to  face.  The  very  sight  of  the  Zadik 
expelled  lust  and  stifled  evil  desires  in  the  germ. 
Money  given  to  the  Zadik  procured  the  pardon 
of  sin.  and  gifts  to  the  Zaaik  were  accepted  of 
Ood  in  the  place  of  sacrifice.  Such  gifis  were 
s  safeguard  against  disasters,  and  were  the  only 
sure  means  of  attaining  to  true  religion.  H^ 
who  wore  the  cast-off  shirt  of  a  Zadik,  obtained 
indulgence  for  any  murder  committed.  He 
who  put  on  his  breeches,  received  pardon  for 
incest.  If  he  put  on  his  cap,  he  was  protected 
against  pride,  and  he  who  used  his  philacteries 
•gainst  disgrace.  In  addition  to  these  and 
other  benefits  which  they  claimed,  the  son  of  a 
Zadik  was  sanctified  by  the  holy  thoughts  of 
bis  father  at  the  instant  of  his  conception  in  his 
mother's  womb,  and  was  called  accordine;ly  a 
child  of  Qod.  If  it  seemed  occasionally  that  a 
Zadik  had  done  anything  that  was  wrong,  it 
was  still  to  be  believed  that  he  had  done  right ; 
for  to  the  wise  it  was  given  to  pursue  the  law, 
according  to  bis  own  mind.  In  view  of  the 
anperior  dignity  of  the  Zadik,  the  position  of  the 
ordinary  Cbassid  was  altogether  subordinate 
and  dependent.  This  shows  how  expensive  it 
iraa  to  procure  any  spiritual  favor,  inasmuch  as 
the  Zadik  exacted  no  fixed  compensation,  but 
every,  even  the  smallest  had  to  be  paid  for,  and 
Vas  regulated  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Chassidim.  It  was  only  the  rich  who  were 
Occasionally  invited  to  the  tables  of  a  Zadik,  and 
only  the  moneyed  nobility  who  were  thought 
worthy  to  intermarry  in  the  family  of  the 
spiritual  aristocrats.  The  ordinary  Chassid 
dared  undertake  nothing  without  the  advice  of 
the  Zadik.  When  the  Zadik  made  the  circuit 
of  his  diocese,  which  usually  took  place  once  a 
year,  an  opportunity  of  consulting  him  was 
afforded  to  all  persons,  and  of  submitting  to  him 
their  disputes,  and  from  his  decision  there  was 
no  appeal.  At  his  pleasure  marriages  were 
made,  contracts  concluded,  journeys  undertaken 
or  not ;  and  if  the  counsel  or  the  command  failed, 
it  was  by  no  means  the  fault  of  the  Zadik,  but 
was  owing  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  Chassid,  and 
especially  to  his  want  of  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  Zadik.  The  common  Chassid  was  not  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  any  worldly  science,  or  to 
lake  soy  worldly  book  into  his  band.  Anything 
of  thia  kind  would  bo  iqjnrioao  to  bio  piety ;  to 


look  into  a  profane  book  would  endanger  hit 
salvation.  All  wisdom  and  counsel  should  pro- 
ceed entirely  from  the  Zadik,  who  is  so  tho- 
roughly and  entirely  pervaded  by  a  divine  illu- 
mination, that  a  common  Chassid  should  scarcely 
venture  to  pass  the  threshold  of  his  house,  lest 
he  be  blind.  The  Zadik,  therefore,  appears 
occasionally  in  the  dwellings  and  congregation 
of  the  people,  that  his  brightness  may  be  dimin- 
ished, and  this  must  be  done  in  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  light  he  receives  himself  from  oa 
high.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ordinary  Chassid  mav  be  received  as  a  guest  ia 
the  house  of  the  Zadfik,  on  Sabbath  eve  for  in- 
stance, when  they  feast  sumptuously,  drinking 
freely,  and  especially  smoking  to  promote  diges- 
tion, which  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  his 
spiritual  success.  At  the  same  time  cabalistio 
verses  were  sung,  not  a  word  of  which  was  un- 
derstood by  the  majority  present ;  each  one,  too, 
was  at  liberty,  as  it  occurred  to  him,  to  propose 
to  the  Zadik  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  and  these 
various  passages  he  was  expected,  in  an  im- 
promptu way,  to  arrange  into  a  discourse.  The 
principal  meeting  of  this  kind,  for  the  whole  dio- 
cese, was  held  annually  in  the  month  Tishri, 
daring  which  the  most  of  the  Jewish  feasts  took 
place,  and  when  persons  spent  the  whole  time 
in  the  residence  of  the  Zadik.  The  ordinary 
Chassid  was  not  able,  like  the  Zadik,  to  keep  up 
that  state  of  feeling  which  consists  in  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  in  the 
vision  of  God,  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
man  ;  nor  is  he,  like  the  Zadik,  in  the  midst  of 
worldly  enjoyments,  toipao,  so  bound  up  in  Ood. 
For  this  reason  prayer  is  appointed  bim ;  and  it 
is  only  then,  that,  in  repeating  certain  cabalistio 
words,  or  the  names  of  angels,  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect  in  the  hierarchy  of  heaven, 
he  can  attain  to  incorporation  and  union  with 
Qod ;  and  this  the  more  readily  the  louder  ho 
cries  in  prayer,  clapping  his  hands,  and  con- 
vulsively moving  his  body  to  and  fro. — Princi- 
ples so  peculiar  necessarily  brought  Bescht  and 
his  followers  into  direct  conflict  with  the  rulins 
synagogue.  The  Rabbins,  when  they  found 
their  warnings  were  unheard,  hurled  their  ana- 
themas against  the  new  Chassidim,  and  perse- 
cuted them  with  great  severity,  although  without 
effect.  Tbey,  on  the  other  hand,  held  fast  to 
the  Talmud  as  the  standard  of  their  ceremonies 
and  feasts,  at  the  same  time  that  they  gave  tho 
preference  to  the  Spanish  and  Oriental  prayer* 
books  over  tho  German  and  Polish,  because  in 
them  the  cabbala  prevailed.  They  withdreir 
accordingly  from  the  synagogue,  and  wherever 
10  Chassidim  resided,  they  got  up  a  call,  as  ther 
termed  it,  for  prayer,  which  they  furnished  with' 
drinks  and  tobacco,  and  there  tbey  met  The 
principles  of  the  sect  were  a  long  time  kept 
secret,  until  R.  Baer,  as  already  mentioned, 
published  the  oodex  of  their  faith  and  discipline, 
drawn  up  by  his  grandfather,  together  with  his 
will  and  biography.  After  the  death  of  Bescht, 
in  1760,  his  followers  scattered  and  spread  themr 
selves  over  Poland  and  the  adjoining  countries, 
(nd  were  presided  over  and  ruled  by  bis  three 
crandsons,  who  exercised  co-ordinate  aothoritr 
in  separate  districts.  That  which  makes  this 
sect  peculiarly  interesting  is  tho  parallel  which 
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•znto  between  it  and  Popery,  aa  it  resards  all 
itxoae  excresoences  upon  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  the  discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
liierarchy  exhibit.  The  excrescences  of  evan- 
gelical associations  will  appear  the  more  to  re- 
semble them,  just  in  proportion  as  the  |;o«pel 
and  the  quickening  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
more  or  less  wantinz;  bot  this  resemblance  will 
•eldom  appear  openly.    Prxsmu — Dr.  Wolff. 

Chomnits,  Martin,  (von  Kemnitg),  was  "born 
on  St.  Martin's  day,  Not.  9,  1522,  at  Treuen- 
Britxen,  in  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg. 
His  father,  descended  of  a  noble  family  of  Pume- 
tania,  wns  a  clothier,  and  Martin  the  youngest  of 
three  children.  M.  gave  early  signs  of  genius, 
and  was  a  sealoas  'pupil.  But  a  defect  in  his 
speech,  and  the  limited  means  of  education 
aflbrded  by  bis  native  village,  seemed  to  binder 
bis  progress.  To  remedy  this,  his  mother, 
Suphemia  Koldebom,  secured  bis  admission 
into  the  common  school  in  Wittenberg,  (1536). 
There  he  often  beard  Luther  preach.  After  six 
months  he  returned  home.  His  parents  wished 
bim  to  learn  a  trade,  but  he  could  find  none  to 
bis  taste.  He  now,  fortunately,  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  distant  relative,  Niemann,  clerk  of 
the  Council  of  M^debnrg,  with  whom  be  spent 
three  years  at  the  University,  in  the  study  of 
the  classics  and  Belles  Lettres.  But  his  means 
fikiled  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  teach  school 
at  Calbe.  By  the  money  thus  saved,  and  some 
belp  from  bis  mother,  he  mnintained  himself  a 

Siar  at  the  University  of  Frankfort  on  the  0. 
e  again  resorted  to  teaching  at  Writien,  and 
obtained,  in  connection,  the  clerkship  of  the 
customs.  Here  be  spent  only  a  year,  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  Melanchthon,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  remove  to  Wittenberg  (1545),  and 
study  mathematics  and  astrology.  The  Smal- 
oald  war  interrupted  these  studies,  and  broke 
«p  his  plans.  In  the  spring  of  1547,  he  went 
to  Kijnigsberg,  at  the  invitation  of  a  relative, 
the  poet  Sabinus,  and  once  more  engaged  in 
teaching.  His  knowledge  of  astrology  secured 
bim  favor.  Duke  Albert,  of  Prussia,  had  him 
made  Magister,  in  Sept  1548.  Now,  first,  he 
bftgan  the  study  of  theolof^.  Melanchthon  en- 
Qooraged  him.    CompellM,  by  the  plague,  to 

auit  Kiinigsb.,  be  read  Luther's  writings,  and 
lose  of  the  Magister's  Sententiarum,  each  in 
their  own  way  exerting  an  influence  upon  him. 
Tbe  Duke  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  palace. 
This  afforded  him  leisure,  which  he  eagerly 
improved  by  studying  every  branch  of  science ; 
although  at  the  same  time,  iJuology  wcu  the  cenr 
ire  of  hi*  tcieiUiAc  acUoiiy.  With  the  results 
of  other  men's  labors,  he  was  never  satisfied ; 
but  explored  for  himself  the  original  sources  of 
information.  Above  all,  he  studied  the  BibU 
consecutively,  consultiuj;  the  best  versions  and 
commentaries,  and  making  excerpts  of  his  own. 
He  also  carefully  read  the  early  Church  Fathers, 
the  vork*  of  the  Reformert,  particularly  polemic 
theology.  The  Duke  encouraged  him  liberally. 
He  lived  with  the  governor  of  the  castle,  whose 
children  he  instructed,  and  fared  sumptuously; 
dining  with  the  Chancellor,  the  Marshal,  and 
most  eminent  Councillors.  But  these  enjor- 
ments  were  not  without  interruption.  Otiantur 
bad  also  become  acquainted  with  Duka  Albort, 


and  was  insfanmeatal  in  eonverting  bim  to  fhi 
gospel.  This  led  to  a  sincere  and  lasting  fria^ 
ship  between  them.  When,  therefore,  Ositndcr, 
at  the  time  of  the  Interim,  was  forced  to  lean 
Nuremberg,  the  Duke  g^ly  provided  a  tpbm 
of  activity  for  hin^  by  appointing  him  Pn- 
Uasor  primarnu  and  preaeber  in  Altstadl, 
Konigsberg.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  tbit 
the  (^iandnan  eontrovwsy  tnx>ke  out.  Oiia» 
der's  doctrine  of  justiieation,  which  oppostj 
ju8tifix>ation  aslm  aettu  forenns,  and  madstU 
divine  act  declarative  of  man's  righteoainesa  to 
depend  upon  bis  e$»ential  rigbteomness,  i^ 
peared  to  Chennitx  to  endanger  the  fandam*iiw 
doctrine  oi  Protestantism.  In  October,  1560^ 
Osiander  published  a  number  of  theses,  whi«k 
he  defended  in  a  public  disputation.  CbeiiHiiti 
replied  to  them  ;  although  his  relation  to  th 
Duke  did  not  permit  him  to  oppose  0.  ttran- 
ously.  C.  was  quieted  by  Oeiander's  assonset 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  impugn  the  doetrioetf 
imputation,  but  only  to  show  that  Christ  mirt 
be  tn  tu,  as  well  as  ^br  im.  As  the  oootTOTCMj 
grew  warmer,  Chemnitz  felt  unoomfortaUe  it 
his  dependence  upon  the  court,  and  late  in  15SS^ 
lef^  K.,  much  against  the  will  of  the  Duke,  vht 
made  bim  a  present  of  two  hundred  doIlM^ 
with  the  understanding  that  he  sbonld,  fiw 
time  to  time,  east  astrological  rasdlutioiu  io  Ul 
favor.  Chemniti  was  also  held  in  great  rejidl 
on  account  of  his  astrolojpcal  knowled^  iid 
gifts,  owing  to  the  verification  of  his  predietioii 
and  calculations,  at  the  time  Duke  MaoflM  c» 
barked  in  the  war  with  the  emperor. 

As  the  Osiandrian  controversy  led  to  bisnm 
profound  study  of  tketilogy,  Cbemnitt  s{ii* 
made  Wittenberg,  Apr.,  1553,  bis  place  of  nat- 
dence,  and  attached  himself  more  than  ertrio 
Melanchthon,  whom,  as  he  said,  he  now  f<»  tin 
first  time  fully  understood.  At  his  sagptsti«(i 
he  also  commenced  a  course  of  academical  Ic^ 
tares  upon  Dogmatics  (lod  communa),  wUek 
were  well  attended.  As  academical  leelnrv^ 
would  doubtless  have  accomplished  much ;  ba^ 
Aug.,  1554,  he  received  a  call  to  the  cborcb  of 
St.  Agidia,  at  Bruntieiek,  which,  despite  V^ 
lancbtfaon's  efforta  to  detain  him,  he  aooefitol 
In  1555,  be  married  the  daughter  of  a  teayoi 
named  Jegers,  of  Arnstadt.  At  BraMwioki 
Chemnitz  won  respect,  both  as  a  prescha  ni 
theological  lecturer.  The  latter  he  coBunaiMd 
with  an  introductory  course  npon  the  lod  <w 
mune*  of  his  distin^isbed  teacher,  HsIsmIi- 
thon.  His  extraordinary  ability  aa  a  leetant 
was  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  spoke  <r  tnipf- 
As  his  lectures  were  afterwards  carefully  vv 
ten  out  by  competent  persona  in  atten^Mti 
his  loci  communu  acquired  a  greater  repotstiM 
than  any  work  of  his  day.  After  hia  deitb, 
they  were  published  by  iWyeorp  I^tr,  •^ 
Frankfort,  on  the  M.,  io  1591.  He  devoted  it- 
tention  to  exegeeia  also,  and  improved  bis  kww- 
ledge  of  Hebrew.  From  this  time  then  «» 
scarcely  a  theological  controversy,  in  whish  W 
counsel  was  not  asked.  At  Bmnswiek,  Cbeo- 
nitz  immediately  associated  with  bis  ooUea^ 
Miirlin,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  0»a»i^> 
with  whom  he  had  become  aoqmuntcd  at  Ko" 
nigsberg.  In  1557,  ha  aeeompaaied  him  to 
Wittenberg,  for  the  purpose  of  settliag  lbs  adf 
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■fcotiatie  eontroreny,  and  to  tbe  Conference  at 
Warms,  where  Chemnita  had  an  opportunity  to 
kMOme  aeqaaioted  witJi  (he  moat  dntingaished 
difiMes  of  a.  Garmany,  pkrtieularly  Brenti  and 
Sdinapf.  He  was  eaficiently  firm  and  prodent 
a«t  to  attach  himaelf  anTeaerredly  to  tbe  party 
tt  Flaetoa  and  Heasbaa.     Thronf^  the  inflo- 


I  of  Morlio,  Chamnitx  opposed  HardeiAerg, 
snd  wrote  hia  AnaiotM  propotitumum  Albtrii 
Marienbm-ffii  de  coaut  Domini,  which,  althongh 
ke  waa  not  one  of  the  delegatea  from  Lower 
8«xony  to  the  Conference  for  the  trial  of  Hai^ 
danharg,  he  sent  in  manuscript,  and  in  this  way 

Erformed  a  rather  disreputable  part  in  the 
lotto  edict,  which,  after  tbe  deposition  of 
Hardenberf;,  was  published  at  Bremen,  in  1561, 
•gainst  "the  aaoramentarian  fanatica  and  the 
▲aabaptiata."  Still  Chemnitz's  work,  de  coena 
Jtommi,  published  in  1560,  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
fund  to  the  writinga  of  the  Lutheran  sealota 
of  bia  day,  and  also  to  those  of  hia  colleague, 
IfBriin,  upon  the  same  subject  Chemnita  ap- 
pears to  advantage  in  this,  that  he  strives  to 
Moavtain  the  Men»e  of  (he  words  of  intfUtUion 
upon  bibUco-«zegetioaI  grounds.  He  would 
luiTa  preferred,  if  the  manner  of  the  presence 
kad  not  bean  brought  into  discussion.  Ho  did 
B0(  belong  to  the  advocates  of  an  unconditioned 
abiqnity.  The  complete  title  of  his  work,  trana- 
latad  into  Qerman  by  pastor  Zanger,  was :  "  Die 
leine  gesundo  Lehre  von  der  wabren  G^egenwKr- 
tfgkeit  dea  leibes  und  bluts  Christ!  in  seinem 
Abendmahl,  wiedieselbe  in  den  evangelisohen 
Kirohen  der  Augsburgisehen  Confession  ver- 
wandt  bis  anher  gelehrt  ist  and  noch  gelehrt 
wird,  in  kurtia,  deutiiohe,  einfiltige  HauptstUck 
fan  Latein  cusammengezogen  durch  M.  Martin. 
Chemnita,  prediger  su  Braunschweig,  (1501)." 
Hia  impressions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  as  expressed  in  this  work,  he  avowed 
ten  years  afterwards  in  bis  two  works:  I.)  Fun- 
damenta  saHoe  doetrinae  de  tera  et  tubstatitiah 
jprataaUia,  exhibitione  et  mmlione  corporit  et 
Hmguinis  Domini  in  eoena;  and  2.)  De  duahua 
%al*ri»  in  Christo.  De  hrfposiatiea  unione,  de 
4)omMunieatione  idiomatum,  to.^  In  these  works 
lie  also  appeals  to  the  words  of  institution.  The 
presence  of  Chriat,  according  to  his  view,  waa 
not  bound  to  the  bread  in  apace,  but  to  the 
trttn*aetion  of  eating — ^it  was  not  the  effect  of  his 
being  in  every  place,  but  it  was  the  operation 
of  divine  power;  not  ubiquity,  but  muUi-voli 
ptttens.  Bat  Cbemniti  exhibited  a  still  more 
■igniiicant  and  efficient  activity  in  another  direc- 
tion. His  dread  of  Calvinism  did  not  prevent 
bis  seeing  that  Protestantism,  thus  far  trium- 
phant, was  in  peril  from  the  side  of  Popery. 
Whilst  the  recently  revised  scholasticism  in  the 
Protestant  church  waa  contending  about  forms, 
tbe  Jesuita  had  begun  their  renovating  opera- 
tions in  Germany,  and  Chemnita  was  one  of  the 
Srat  to  perceive  tbe  impending  danger.  This  led 
to  hia  naUogiae  Jetuitarum  praecipua  capita, 
in  an  exposure  of  a  Jesuit  production,  published 
in  Cologne  and  Leipsic:  de  praeeipuit  doetrinae 
eodettis  eapitilnu,  which  Chemnita  pronounced 
s  meat  erronaoua  and  abameless  work.  He  calls 
tbe  Jesuita  a  "  sect"  brought  into  being  by  the 
Pope  specially  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
Phrtartantitm.    Tbe  Jeaolts  were  not  •  uttlel 


troubled  by  bia  disclosures,  and  Andradins,  a 
member  of  the  Jesuit  Council  of  Trent,  publishr 
ing  an  answer:  libri  ortkodoxarum  expojiifuh 
mm  de  eotttrovertie  reliffionia  eapitibut.  The 
Jesuits  hoped  to  outdo  Chem.  by  stratagem  and 
ouBBing.  C.,  however,  took  the  matter  serinusly, 
and  the  circumstance  that  a  member  of  the  Coun* 
cil_  of  Trent,  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Je> 
suit  libel,  furnished  occasion  to  direct  hia  rMoin- 
der  against  the  articles  of  the  Council  of  'Trent 
itself.  In  this  way  was  produced  the  most  era* 
dite  and  admired  work  of  his  life:  Examinit 
Coneilii  Tridenii  per  Martinum  Chemnicium 
tcripti  opus  integrum,  &o.  &o.  The  first  part 
appeared  in  1565,  with  a  dedication  to  Albert, 
Duke  of  Prussia.  The  second  part  was  pub- 
lished early  in  1566,  when,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Julius,  Duke  of  Branawick,  objected 
to  have  it  dedicated  to  himself,  "from  motive* 
of  pious  regard  for  his  Catholie  Father."  In  the 
years  1572  and  1573,  the  third  and  fourth  parts 
were  produced.  Ita  thorough  criticism  of  the 
canons  of  Trent,  made  it  a  powerful  weapon 
against  the  Jesuit  restoration,  and'it  cannot  be 
said,  that  Andradius,  in  his  defensio  Trident, 
fid,  Cathol.,  Ac.,  answered  it.  Roman  Catholic! 
themselves  acknowledged  that  no  one  since  the 
death  of  Lather  has  assailed  their  system  so 
fundamentally  as  Chemnitz.  To  bring  the  book 
within  the  reach  of  the  laity,  and  to  prevent 
their  conversion  by  the  Jesuits,  it  was  translated 
into  German  by  Geo.  Nigrinus,  in  1576.  There 
have  been  many  editions  of  it— the  second  com- 
plete was  at  Frankfort  on  tbe  M.,  in  1585. — To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1565,  and  in  1566, 
he  received  several  calls — one  to  Ilalle,  and  an- 
other to  Gktttingen — which  however  be  declined. 
It  80  happened,  that,  at  the  time  Osinndriam 
was  put  aown  in  Prussia,  Joachim  Murlin,  the 
superintendent  at  Brunswick,  was  called  to 
KSnigsberg.  Chemnitz  accompanied  MSrlin  to 
Kiinigsberg,  and  assisted  him  in  his  labora. 
Here  they  prepared  the  Corpus  doetrinae  Pruie- 
nieum,  in  principle  nothing  more  than  a  repro- 
duction of  the  articles  of  doctrine  laid  down  in 
the  olden  symbolical  books ;  with  special  refeF- 
enoe  to  Osiandrism,  under  the  title :  repetitio  eor- 
ports  doetrinae  ehristianae.  Chemnitz  accom- 
panied by  Morlin,  then  returned  (July  7, 1567,) 
to  Brunswick.  The  Council  of  Brunawiok 
elected  him  superintendent;  procured  for  hin, 
from  Rostock,  the  Divinity  Doctorate,  and  con- 
ferred upon  himself  and  umily  the  freedom  of 
tbe  city;  in  return  for  which,  he  ossamed  the 
rather  embarrassing  obligation  to  listen  in  future 
to  no  calls  iVom  abroad.  In  his  new  position, 
Chemnitz  tried  hard,  and  in  the  face  of  con- 
siderable opposition  from  tbe  nobility  and  peo- 
ple, to  restore  church  discipline.  It  threatened 
to  lead  to  popular  tumult,  to  which,  perhaps,  tbe 
Council,  unfavorably  disposed  to  a  strict  church 
discipline,  would  have  had  no  particular  objec- 
tion. Chemnitz  managed  the  matter,  however, 
with  great  wisdom,  and  succeeded  in  allaying 
tbe  excitement  His  diaoiplinaiy  activity  waa 
extended  to  the  female  part  of  the  church,  and 
they  were  forbidden  to  approach  the  table  of 
the  Lord,  adorned  with  trinkets  of  atlver  or  gold. 
At  his  instigation  begging  waa  anppresaed,  and 
he  waa  zealously  aoti ve  for  tbe  support  of  aohoola. 
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If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  cnn  bestoir  onr  nn- 

Jiaalified  approbation  upon  Chemnitz's  exertions 
or  the  inward  boilding  op  of  the  evangelical 
church,  80,  on  the  other,  must  we  hesitate  in 
the  judgment  upon  the  position  he  assumed  as 
superintendent  of  the  city  of  Brunswiolt,  in  the 
constantly  increasing  excitement  of  the  Confe*- 
tional  disputes  of  the  German  erangelioal  church. 
At  first  we  saw  him  as  usual,  in  connection  with 
Morlin,  arraying  himself  against  Major,  and 
opposing  the  doctrine  that  good  works  are 
necessary  to  salvation.  His  work  upon  this 
■object  appeared  in  1568.  He  took,  however,  a 
more  active  part  in  the  so-called  Orypto-Calvin- 
isiie  controversies.  It  was  the  prevailing  de- 
sire to  promote  pure  Lutheranism:  all  were 
intent  upon  opposing,  by  corpora  doetrinae,  cor- 
ruption of  doctrine.  Thus  it  was,  that  in  Bruns- 
wick also,  the  Corpus  doetrinae  Julium,  was  pro- 
duced under  Chemnitz's  auspices,  and  that  the 
"  declaration"  prefixed  to  it,  was  written  by  him 
as  an  introduction.  We  here  see  with  regret 
that  he  partook  of  the  great  mistake  of  his  theo- 
logical cotemporaries,  in  supposing  that  dis- 
tractions in  the  evangelical  church  were  to  be 
prevented  by  strict  doctrinal  definition  expressed 
>n  formularies,  and  that  in  this  way  evangelical 
truth  could  be  perpetuated  in  its  purity.  D|>on 
this  oocaRion  Chemnitz  became  acquainted  with 
Jacob  Andre'd.  Besides  him  there  was  another 
theologian  called  to  WolfenbUttel  as  General 
superintendent  and  court  preacher  —  Dr.  Sel- 
necker,  of  Leipsio  —  who  exerted  an  influence 
upon  him.  These  three  theologians  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  general  want  of  agreement 
in  matters  of  doctrine  in  the  German  evangeli- 
cal church ;  and  yet  Selnecker  was  scarcely 
warm  in  ills  new  position,  before  he  got  into  a 
dispute  with  Chemnitz,  because  Chemnitz  re- 
proached him  with  intending  to  bring  the  Wit- 
tenberg corpus  doetrinae  Philippiinto  the  church 
at  Brunswick.  Selnecker  was  obliged  in  the 
end  to  admit  that  whilst  Melanchthon's  writings 
were  generally  useful  and  good,  they  were  also 
in  some  parts  deficient,  and  for  this  reason  could 
not  be  regarded  as  norma  doetrinae,  although 
they  might  be  commended  to  ministers,  proj^ 
methodieas  explieaiiones.  In  this  way,  m  most 
courteous  terms,  and  by  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon, 
the  mild  Melanohthonian  tendency  was  sup- 
pressed in  Brunswick.  From  this, standpoint, 
Chemnitz,  as  a  natural  consequence,  placed  him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  Melanohthonian  divines 
of  Wittenberg,  as  soon  as  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  This  took  place  when  the  theo- 
logical faculty  in  1571,  published  the  "  Witten- 
berg Catechism."  The  Council  of  Halle  wished 
to  have  Chemnitz's  opinion  of  this  unfortunate 
catechism,  and  that  he  might  know  what  sort 
of  an  opinion  they  desired,  they  appended  to  it  an 
index  errorum.  The  reply  of  Chemnitz  to  the 
request  from  Halle,  was  expressed  with  great 
severity,  and  saw  in  the  Wittenbers  Catechism, 
nothing  but  "  pernicious  Calvinistic  sacrnmen- 
tal-&naticism,  and  detestable  errors."  Of  the 
Wittenbergers  it  is  said,  that  they  had  '*  shame- 
lessly and  oi)enIy  corrupted  Luther's  New  Tes- 
tament," which,  however,  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, as  they  had  not  spared  the  "  Testament 
of  the  Son  of  God  itself."    To  this  they  add, 


that  they  were  "  intriguers,"  who  were  careM 
not  to  speak  out  their  meanine  plunly,  bat 
"closed  their  months  upon  their  broth,  tnl 
said  nothing."  The  writings  closed  with  a  it- 
quest  to  the  authorities  to  proceed  against  the 
sacramentarian  faculty,  ana  to  fulfil  the  dotiet 
of  their  office;  on  the  ground  that  "  it  was  for 
this  very  reason  that  the  Calvinistic  spirit  bad 
infused  its  poison  in  the  forma  caieehaaa,  and 
diffused  it  in  the  name  of  the  Theological  Facal^ 
of  the  High-school  of  Wittenberg,  tliat  the  piiih 
ciples  of  the  sacramental  heresy  might  be  in- 
troduced into  all  the  schools,  and  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  the  youth.  The  Son  of  Ood,  by 
the  power  of  the  Iloly  Gh^st,  restrain  the  ba- 
man,  hurtful,  and  pernicious  Calvinistic  decep- 
tions I  Thus  we  are  told  that  while  men  slmli 
his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  amongst  Uw 
wheat."  In  addition  to  this,  Chemnitz  attackel 
the  Wittenberg  Catechism,  in  a  particular  pob- 
lication :  "  Strictures  upon  the  new  WittenMrg 
Catechism,"  1572.  The  Duchy  of  Bningwidc 
now  raised  itself  as  the  strong  bold  of  strict  La- 
theranism  against  the  Wittenberg  apostasy,  toi 
SLt  the  Convention  of  WolfenbUttel,  all  Loirer 
Saxony  united  in  the  "  reception  of  thtf  Oenenl 
Christian  Confession  and  Exposition,  as  taaf^t 
in  the  Saxon  churches,  &c.,  in  opposition  to  tb« 
sacramentarians,"  &o.  What  gave  still  grettet 
value  to  Chemnitz's  opinion,  in  Brunswick,  was 
the  circumstance,  that  be  bad  refused  at  tbe 
time  several  brilliant  invitations  from  pUcM 
such  as  Vienna  and  Kiinigsberg.  The  conie- 
quence  was  that  his  salary  was  raised,  coIuide^ 
able  pensions  were  bestowed  upon  bis  sons,  and 
desirable  portions  settled  upon  his  daugbten. 
His  influence  continued  to  extend  it«elf  particn- 
larly  in  Pru8sia.  At  bis  recommendation,  Hess- 
bus  was  made  Bishop  of  Samland,  and  Wiganl 
first  Theological  Professor  in  the  Univeni^  of 
KSnigsberg. 

In  1573,  Andre'd  had  affectingly  unfolded  tbt 
controversy-difficulty  in  his  "six  sermons  on  dis- 
union," and  had  sent  them  to  Chemnitz  witb  tba 
request  to  circulate  them  in  Lower  Saxony  and 
Austria,  (where  Chemnitz  had  many  frienda), 
and  to  procure  as  many  signatures  to  thenal 
possible,  as  a  jFbrro  of  Concord.  Instead  of  thil, 
Chemnitz  thought  it  best  to  form  a  Concoid, 
by  extracting  a  number  of  articles  from  the  «* 
mons,  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  Andr^'l 
work,  "explicaiio  controcersiarum"  arose.  H« 
then  sent  it  to  Duke  Julius,  and  Chemnitz  ean- 
estly  advised  the  Lower  Saxon  theologians  and 
ministers  to  receive  it.  Thus  it  was  that  Cbeo- 
nitz  was  secured  for  the  Concord  matter,  in  tba 
sense  of  extreme  Lutheranism,  and  his  aocM- 
sion  told  the  more,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  tf 
garded  as  an  ultra  partizan.  In  Wittenberg, 
moreover,  the  long  prepared  blow  at  Crypto- 
Calvinism  fell  at  the  same  time  upon  the  theo- 
logical faculty.  What,  indeed,  could  now  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  Concord  work  of  the  strict 
Lutheran  party?  And  yet  it  required  the  whole 
influence  of  the  popularity  of  Chemnita,  aft«r 
numerous  changes  proposed  by  him,  to  indues 
the  theologians  of  the  Universities  of  Rostodc 
and  Helmstadt,  and  the  ministers  of  the  DocbM 
of  Brunswick,  Grubenhagen,  Lunebure,  Meck- 
lenburg, and  the  eaildonu  of  Mansfelo,  Ho;*r 
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ttid  Oldenbarg  to  sabwribe  this  Form  of  Union 
under  the  title,  "Jbrmttla  Concordiae  inter  Suevi^ 
COS  et  Saxonicas  eccletias,"  or  the  Suabian-Saxon 
Concord,  1575.  With  this,  indeed,  there  was 
nothing  more  than  a  beginning  made  in  the 
work  of  concord,  for  Augustus;  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  had  not  yet  acceded  to  it,  and  Uesshus 
•nd  Wigand  of  Prussia,  ^rould  at  first  have 
oothing  to  do  with  it.  Still,  free  from  Melanch- 
thonian  influences,  the  Elector  Augustus  now 
took  the  matter  in  hand.  After  that  a  new  pro- 
position for  union  bad  been  concerted,  Jan.  19, 
1576,  in  the  convent  of  Maulbrun,  by  L.  Osian- 
der  and  Balth.  Biedenbach,  a  large  number 
of  theologians,  among  whom  were  Chemnitz, 
Jac.  Andrea,  David  ChytrUus,  of  Rostock,  and 
Selneoker,  met  together  at  Torgau,  May  24, 
1576,  when  another  Form  of  Concord  —  a  com- 
pilation from  the  Maulbrun  form  and  the  Sua- 
bian-Sazon  Concord  was  drawn  up.  That  this 
Form  was  essentially  an  expression  of  the  Con- 
cord plan  and  wishes  of  Chemnitz,  is  evident 
from  tbe  zealous  efforts  to  have  it  received  in 
Lower  Saxony.  The  compilers  of  the  Torgau 
book  were  met  with  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
various  kinds  from  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
divines.  Whilst  in  Ilesse,  the  acceptance  of 
the  Form  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its 
nbiquitism,  in  Prussia  fault  was  found  with  it 
\j  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Miirlin,  because  it 
iras  not  extreme  enough,  and  was  an  "  exere- 
Mentmn  talanae;"  a  circumstance  very  painful 
to  Chemnitz.  For  the  investigation  and  reputa- 
tion of  tbe  "  censures"  cast  upon  this  book  of 
Concord,  the  Convent  of  Bergen,  near  Magde- 
burg was  chosen,  when  Andreii,  Chemnitz,  and 
Selnecker,  undertook  the  troublesome  work  of 
rifting  and  answering  the  different  theological 

Siinions  concerning  it.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to 
e  exertions  of  Chemnitz,  that  in  the  Bergian 
version  of  the  Torgau  book,  there  was  no  direct 
oondemnation  of  Melanchthon's  writings.  That 
Chemnitz  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  terroristic 
vray  in  which  subsoriptiuns  were  obtained  to 
tbe  book  in  Lower  Saxony,  but  suffered  it  to  bo 
done,  and  seemed  to  approve  it,  when  the  min- 
itiers  were  forced  to  sign  by  the  threat  thi^  they 
would  be  deprived  of  their  places,  and  be  ban- 
ished tbe  country,  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Zelot-party  had  him  in  their 
power,  Chemnitz  also  participated  in  the  Con- 
cord Conferences  at  TangermUnde,  (Feb.  26, 
1578),  and  at  Langensalze,  (Mar.  1578) ;  and  so 
aealoosly  did  he  labor  for  the  Concord  work, 
that  he  resolved,  in  case  of  its  failure,  to  sustain 
it  at  least  in  Lower  Saxony,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Duke  Julius,  of  Brunswick,  who  then 
WM  still  favorable  to  it  In  fact  the  Concord  work 
in  Langensalze  seemed  likely  to  fail  in  conse- 
qpence  of  the  opposition  of  the  Keshan  divines. 
The  friends  of  the  Concord,  however,  met  to- 
gether again  in  Hartiberg,  (Aug.  1578),  when 
Chemnitz  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  win 
over  the  delegates  from  Anhalt.  Still  it  was 
always  he,  who,  by  his  moderation  and  delicacy, 
vaa  able  most  easily  to  overcome  tbe  difficulties 
amonjist  the  Concord  men ;  and  accordingly  we 
see  him  also  exerting  himself  to  remove  the 
doubt  which  the  Elector  Louis  of  the  Palatinate, 
ft  convert  to  Latberaniem,  but  not  violently  die- 


posed,  entertained  respecting  the  book.  More* 
over,  Chemnit^  shortly  before  the  completion 
of  the  unfortunate  Concord  work,  had  to  submit 
to  the  humiliation  of  incnring  the  displeasure 
of  Duke  Julius,  who  at  once  relaxed  the  zeal 
which  he  bad  previously  evinced  in  favor  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  aJl  this  contributed  to  the  honor 
of  Chemnitz.  He  had  severely  rebuked  the 
Elector  for  permitting  bis  oldest  son,  in  tbe  use 
of  Rom.  Catholic  practices,  the  tonsure  for  in- 
stance, to  be  consecrated  bishop  of  Halberstadt, 
and  his  two  other  sons  to  submit  to  the  tonsure. 
It  would  seem  that  then  already  an  undue  zeal 
for  ubiquitarian  Lutheranism  became  a  bridge 
to  Rome.  For  this  reason,  Chemnitz  was  now 
fortunate  at  IleidlebeTg,  whither  be  had  jour- 
neyed, in  persuading  the  Elector  Louis  to  sub- 
scribe the  Formulary,  lie  was  less  successful, 
however,  at  Coosel,  with  the  Landgrave  of  llesse, 
who,  tired  of  the  theological  Concord-vexations, 
relieved  himself  from  further  concern  about 
them,  with  the  remark,  that  "  he  was  now  nearly 
50  years  of  age,  and  began  to  be  grey  headed  ; 
ana  was  toooU  to  change  hi$  (elte/T  and  thought 
he  would  stick  to  the  Augsb.  Confession ;  this 
he  would  advise  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  do 
also,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  two 
or  three  overwise  parsons."  At  the  close  of  the 
Concord  proceedings,  Chemnitz  came  very  near 
being  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Andreii,  who 
was  disposed  to  make  no  further  concessions, 
whilst  Chemnitz  was  altogether  prepared  to 
soften  his  language  and  to  avoid  everything 
offensive.  As  Andre'i  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce Chemnitz  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Chemnitz  felt  himself  obliged  to  petition  the 
Elector  to  pay  no  attention  to  tbe  charges  made 
against  him ;  upon  which  occasion  the  Elector 
returned  him  a  very  gracious  and  friendly  an* 
swer. 

The  reception  of  the  book  of  Concord,  pro- 
mulgated finally  in  1580,  amidst  so  many  con- 
flicts and  trials,  was  so  partial,  and  in  part  so 
unfavorable,  that  Chemnitz,  in  connection  with 
Selnecker  and  Kirchner,  felt  called  upon  to 
write  an  apology  for  it  (1581),  which  was  first 
published  at  Magdeburg  the  year  following. 
In  Brunswick  the  Concordia  coneort  soon  be- 
came a  Concordia  ditcors.  The  HelmstUdt 
theologians  discovered  that  the  printed  official 
copy  differed  from  the  one  they  had  subscribed. 
This  led  to  contradictory  proceedings,  and  the 
affairs  ended,  greatly  to  the  grief  orChemnitz, 
in  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  of  the 
book  of  Concord  was  strenuously  oppoeed  at  the 
Conference  of  Quedlinburg  in  1583,  and  that 
the  book  itself  was  brought  into  disrepute.  So 
the  theological  faculty  of  HelmstUdt  was  per- 
mitted to  have  its  own  way.  Chemnitz  himself, 
under  the  pressure  and  burden  of  his  cares,  be- 
came prematurely  old.  The  opposition  of  the 
HelmstUdt  divines  broke  his  last  strength.  After 
the  year  1583,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  ascend 
the  pulpit,  his  memory  failed,  and  he  spoke  with 
difficulty.  Having  had  his  office  for  some  time 
filled  by  a  substitute,  tie  at  length,  on  the  9th 
of  Sept.,  1584,  resigned  it  altogether.  He.  would 
gladly  hare  published  a  new  edition  of  his  loci 
communes,  and  have  finished  hie  work,  Aarmonia 
Evangelittanun :  but  the  jeu  1585  was  to  him 
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a  year  of  soffermg,  and  in  Lent  of  the  rear  1586 
he  felt  that  bis  end  was  at  hand.  On  the  Thars- 
daj  after  Easter,  a  riolent  attack  of  fever  laid 
him  apon  his  death-bed.  Two  of  hia  brother 
ministers  read  for  him  alternately  in  his  lost 
bourn,  portions  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
comforted  him  in  his  pains;  and  weary,  and  tired 
of  life  he  fell  asleep,'  April  8,  1586. 

Chemniti  was  no  reformatory  spirit,  bat  the 
first  and  most  distinguished  theologian,  produced 
by  the  agitations  of  the  German  Reformation. 
In  learning  there  were  few  equal  to  him.  Taste, 
refinement,  an  earnest  and  well  cultivated  mind, 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  was 
owing  more  to  oironmstanoes,  to  his  dependence 
upon  Morlin,  than  to  any  inclination  that  way, 
that  he  became  a  leader  in  the  strict  Lutheran 
party.  Naturally,  be  would  have  been  the  man 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  his  great  master 
Helanchthon.  It  is  possible,  and  it  was  thrown 
up  to  him,  that,  in  his  last  years,  he  regretted 
the  part  he  took  in  the  Concord  work.  He  died 
n^itb  a  broken  heart,  at  b  time  unfavorable  for 
German  Protestantism.  As  an  author  be  was 
uncommonly  fruitfuL  Bethmeyer  enumerates 
32  printed  works  from  bis  pen.  Still  more  of 
his  unpublished  manuscripts  were  found  in  the 
ducal  librarr  at  Wolfenbiittel.  The  principal 
sources  of  his  biography  are  Rethmeger's  Histo- 
riae  eedesia*tie<u  ineiytae  urbie  Brunsvigae. 
Then  Ch.  O.  Slemler's  Merita  M.  Chemnitii  in 
explicanda,  fto.  Besides  these,  consult  Planck 
and  Heppe,  &o, 

De.  Schbnml.— Dr.  Wolf. 

Chemosh. — ^This  god  is  spoken  of  as  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  Moabites,  Num.  21 :  29 ;  1  Kings 
11 :  7 ;  2  Kings  23  :  13  ;  Jer.  48  :  7,  13,  46. 
Solomon  also  built  a  high  place  for  him  as  suob. 
In  ancient  times  he  appears  also  as  the  national 
god  of  the  Ammonites,  (TUS)^  *J!3>  therefore 

not  Amorites),  Judges  11 :  24.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction in  this  with  the  declaration  of  later 
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times,   according  to 

Ammonites.  The  national  god  also  of  the 
Moabites  is  differently  named,  in  more  ancient 
times  than  in  later,  Baal-Peor  instead  of  Che- 
mosh ;  Num.  25  : 1 ;  Joshua  22 :  17 ;  be  it  that 
with  time  a  change,  or  at  least  a  modification 
occurred,  or,  as  Jerome  ad  Esaj.  cap.  XV.  says, 
that  both  gods  were  identical.  In  Nabo,  says 
Jerome,  eral  Chamos  idohim  conseeratum,  quod 
alio  nomine  Beelphegor  appeUatur.  Comp.  also 
Vatke,  Religion  of  the  Old  Test.  I.,  361.  The 
nse  of  different  names  for  the  chief  god  of  the 
Ammonites  would  be  less  striking,  sinoe  the 
name  of  Moloch  (king)  can  be  almost  as  gene- 
ral a  designation  of  the  Deity,  as  Baal  (I^rd). 
Besides,  it  is  not  surprising,  to  find  the  national 
god  of  the  Moabites  among  the  allied  people  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  especially  in  a  matter 
which  concerned  both  people.  (Judges  11 :  15  ; 
Joshua  13  :  23.)  The  then  more  powerful  Am- 
monites made  an  alliance  with  the  Moabites. 
(Judges  10:  9;  11:5). 

The  worship  of  Chemosh  spread  itself  fkr 
beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  Moab  to  other 
Levitic  nations.    In  addition  to  his  being  wor- 


shipped by  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  Solo-" 
mon,  we  find  him  also  as  a  god  of  the  Sjriani. 
Suidas  says :  Xofiu;  >co{  i^  Tvpiur  «u  'A^iaHru*. 
He  is  referred  to  in  Euseb.,  chron.  p.  39, 
according  to  Alex.  Polgb.,  Syncelloa  Cbto* 
nogr.  p.  78.  Comp.  90.  Richter,  Berosoa,  p, 
61.  £ven  far  in  Arabia  (which,  aooordisK 
to  Josephus,  Antiq.  XIII.,  13,  5,  inclndei  alio 
Moab  and  Ammon)  the  worship  of  Chemosli 
was  spread.  It  is,  namely,  reported  by  Maimo- 
nides,  that  the  heathen  Arabians  worshipped 
Chemosh  with  uncovered  bead  and  aeamkn 
vesture.  I\>eoeke,  spec.  hist.  Arab.  316.  Btyr 
in  Selden,  p.  337.  According  to  a  Jewish  t» 
dition  (Winer),  as  well  as  Arabic  aceonmi^ 
Chemosh  was  worshipped  by  the  Arabians  miitt 
the  form  of  a  black  atone.  Poeoeke,  114, 118. 
Nicetas  in  Gregorium,  and  Pkesicla  in  Matthiw 
Martinas  lex  philol.,  Beger  336,  Bernkari  it 
Breiienbach  says,  Duofilii  Loth  Ammon  el  JVba) 
domum  Meccanam  honorabant,  ibique  duo  eoMoW 
idola,  unum  ex  albo  factum  lapide,  quod  Mer- 
curium,  alterum  ex  ntgro,  quod  Camot  amdlik 
bant.  We  find,  even  on  the  forehead  of  Mulocii, 
a  brilliant  stone,  xi^  itafa^,  as  Tbeopbjlaet 
remarks  on  Acts  7 :  13,  according  to  CynllH  it 
Amosium.  Selden,  1,  6,  p.  104  That  the  b» 
then  Arabians  worshipped  shapeless  ataaa 
(which,  however,  were  later  changed  into  iidt, 
or  fixed  to  the  images  as  emblems)  appean  tnm 
Herodotus  3,  8,  and  also  from  Arabic  aatboii 
in  Pbeocke,  p.  100,  110,  sq.  312,  314;  S/hAt,  Re- 
ligions of  tne  Orient,  p.  402.  By  them  thcT 
took  oath  and  confirmea  their  contracta.  Witt 
them  especially  they  invoked  Orotal  (Urotil) 
and  Alilat,  both  of  which  Herodotus  traoBlatea 
by  Dionysos  and  Urania,  their  god  of  the  mn, 
and  goddess  of  the  moon.  Siuhr,  1.  e.  400.— 
Nicetas,  Phesicla,  Euthgmiat  Zyg.  in  Pma^i*, 
and  the  Cateehesi*  Saraeenorum,  by  Beyer,  3SJ^ 
see  Aphrodite  in  the  black  stone  of  Cbemoik; 
also  the  Alilat  or  Urania  of  Herodotna,  Iba 
Arabian  goddess  of  the  moon.  They  can  bait 
soaroely  any  other  reason  for  this,  than  tbt 
similar  worship  of  both ;  for  Chemosh  is  a  mala 
god,  who  is  also  spoken  of  in  Hebrew  as  mala: 
Judges  11 :  24 ;  Jer.  48 : 7.  On  the  oontraiy, 
this  points  to  the  affinity,  if  not  identity,  witk 
Baal  Peor  ( Vosrius,  idol.  II.,  8),  who  was  earlier 
the  national  god  of  the  Moabites,  and  vboa 
Jerome  directly  identifies  with  Chemosh.  Etas 
among  the  older  Greeks  snob  gods  of  Dataiit 
were  represented  by  unhewn  stones.  Ptutt*. 
IX,  27,  1.  35,  I.  VII.,  22,  3.  Chemoeb  will 
always  be  the  male  deity,  Orotal  or  Dionyio^ 
of  Herodotns,  the  Arabian  god  of  the  snn.  nt 
same  god,  Dionysos,  directs  also  to  the  afinitf 
with  the  other  national  god  of  the  Ammonite^ 
Moloch,  who,  like  Chemosh,  chose  stone  aa  bit 
residence.  The  god  of  the  sun  and  of  fire,  ai 
soon  as  he  is  understood  in  a  political  aenae,  ii 
the  king  of  his  nation,  his  Moloch.  Tbe  e<^ 
mologies  of  Chemosh  also  refer  most  directly  tj 
a  god  of  war,  whether  tbe  word  is  derived  wit» 

Mover*  PhSn.  1. 337,  firom  {J^a^,  (to  onisb,tC 

destroy),  according  to  tbe  Hebrew  afllnity  oM 
with  p,  or  with  Clerikus,  Hackermann  and  0» 
rich,  from  the  Arabic  words  E'lpri'  «'"*" 
esse,  {J^103,  heth  m  aeeingere.    With  tbe  iaX 
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Mtt  abo  be  compared  the  Hebrew  Q^S^Qn* 

Other  etymologies  are  too  far  fetched  either  as 
to  language  or  fact.  Thos,  when  Hjde,  de  relig. 
yet.  Pers.  cap.  5,  derives  Chemosb  from  an  Ara- 
bian word  which  means  flies,  and  compares  him 
with  Beelzebub,  or  when  the  Jew  Pnilo  legg. 
«lleg.  III.,  p.  104,  ed.  Par.  derives  it  from  ^10, 
to  touch.  He  says ;  Xo^i;;  i p/u^vniEfou  u{  ^tpMr 
ftaita.  He  refers  to  the  touching  of  the  blind : 
(2«n>  8f  rov  itij  oporro;  to  ipyw  tovto. 

J.  O.  MiitxER, — Beck. 

CheraMm,  D'3n3.  (?»•  18 :  10),  LXX. : 

Xtpmfiiin.  Afler  the  thoroueh  discwsion  of  this 
aiibject  by  BaAr,  (Symbolik  1.  340,  &c.),  the 
view  was  eenerally  entertained  by  believing 
inquirers  of  more  strict  observance  in  divine 
revelation,  (Hengatenberg,  Keil,  Savemick,  W. 
Neumann,  and  many  others),  that  the  Cheru- 
bim were  nothing -more  than  images  of  religions 
•ymbols,  without  objective  personal  reality.  It 
is  only  of  late  that  believing  investigations  of 
tiie  Bible  have  again  led  to  the  ohurofaly  oonoep- 
tion  of  their  objective  existence.  Hoffmann, 
JklUzch,  N&gtMaek  and  Kurbt,  have  fully 
adopted  this  vi^w.  In  jnstifloation  of  the  sym- 
bolic conception,  reliance  was  placed  upon  the 
form  of  the  Cherubim,  evidently  indicating  a 
symbolic  character,  and  their  unquestionable 
correspondence  with  similar  symbols,  in  mythi- 
cal representations  in  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and 
Indian  mythology,  and  finally  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  Chernbim,  throughout  the  Scriptures, 
only  appear  in  poetic,  or  highly  devotional,  or 
prophetic  spheres.  These  arguments,  however, 
are  not  conclusive.  The  form  given  to  the 
Cherubim  in  poetic,  devotional,  or  prophetic 
terms  may  be  symbolio,  and  the  substance  of 
the  image,  represented  in  the  symbol,  may  still 
kave  an  objective  personal  reality.  The  exist- 
ence of  similar  images  among  the  heathen  may 
be  regarded  as  the  relic  of  primitive  tradition, 
or  of  original  revelation,  from  which  pantheistic 
heathenism  has  just  as  effectually  taken  awa^ 
the  conception  of  personality  and  reality,  as  tt 
strips  the  idea  or  Qod  of  the  oonoeption  of 
wpematnralness  and  personality.  The  appear- 
»noe  of  Chernbim  in  the  sphere  of  vision  does 
not  exclude  the  idea  of  their  objective  reality ; 
the  exhibition  of  the  images  of  real  creatures  in 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  by  no  means  oon- 
traditits  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Deca- 
logue, (Exod.  20 :  4,  5 ;  oomp.  1  Kings  7 :  25) ; 
aoA  the  mistake  of  regarding  them  as  objects  of 
worship  is  carefullv  guarded  against  by  the  re- 
presentation that  they  are  themselves  worship- 
ping (EUod.  25 :  20).  A  most  decided  refuta- 
uon  of  this  view  is  found  in  their  appearanoe  in 
the  historr  of  the  fall.  It  is  true,  the  argument 
fails,  if  the  narrative  is  to  be  regardM  as  a 
myth,  an  allegory,  or  if,  as  revelation,  it  is  so 
to  be  explained  as  to  attribute  ideal  truth  to  the 
£Mts  related,  and  not  accidental  reality.  In 
tdditlon  to  this,  the  Scriptures  in  several  in- 
itanoes,  place  the  Cherubim  in  the  same  cate- 

Sry  with  angels,  (Ps.  18:10;  104:  3,  4),  so 
at  the  existenoe  of  the  one  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other.  Finally,  everything  depends 
npon  the  view  taken  by  the  interpreter  of  the 
(Ud  Testamrat,  whether  the  general  eharaoter  I 


of  the  0.  T.  rerelalion  should  be  regarded  in  a 
more  realistic  or  spiritnalistio  aspect. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  Cherubim  of  the  Bible, 
the  very  passages  in  which  their  representation 
is  described  with  plastic  skill,  as  in  the  tabei^ 
nade  and  the  temple,  or  in  which  their  appear- 
ance is  indicated  as  a  historical  fact,  cognixable 
by  the  senses,  give  us  in  this  respect  no  satis- 
faction ;  and  if  we  go  to  inspeet  the  form  more 
closely,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  sphere  of 
visions.  Bnt  this  very  want  of  exactness  of  de- 
scription in  Otoia  panagts,  leads  to  the  thought 
that  their  form  is  prevailingly  human.  When, 
in  Gen.  8,  the  Cherubim  are  exhibited  with  a 
flaming  sword,  this  certainly  is  the  idea  imme- 
diately suggested.  In  the  holy  of  holies,  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  temple,  the  images  of 
Cherubim  stand  at  the  ends  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  but  the  description  of  them  assures  us 
of  nothing  more  than  that  they  have  wings. 
Bnt  when  it  is  added  that  their  extended  win^ 
covered  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  that  "  their 
faces  looked  one  to  another,  toward  the  mei<&f 
seat,"  ^Ex.  25  :  20),  it  is  certainly  most  probable, 
that  with  the  exception  of  thei^  wines,  their 
forms  and  countenances  were  human.  Between 
the  wings  of  these  CberuUm  was  also  the  place 
of  the  gracious  preseace  of  Jehovah,  (the  She- 
kinah).  The  form  of  the  Cherubim  is  more 
fully  and  variously  described  in  Eaekiel's  vision, 
(chap.  1  and  10).  Tber  are  represented  as  the 
four  bearers  of  a  crystal  firmament,  upon  which 
was  placed  the  majestic  throne  of  Qod.  The 
form  of  their  bodies  here  is  hnman,  (oh.  1 :  5). 
They  have,  however,  four  faces :  the  principal 
face  in  front  is  that  of  a  man,  the  three  other 
faces  are,  one  of  a  lion,  another  of  an  ox,  and 
the  third,  that  of  an  eagle.  Each  cherub  has 
four  wings;  with  two  they  fly,  and  with  the 
other  two  they  cover  their  bodies.  With  each 
cherub  there  was  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  ani- 
mated by  its  living  spirit.  The  bodies  of  the 
Cherubim,  their  bands,  wings,  and  wheels,  were 
covered  all  over  with  eyes.  Among  the  living 
creatures  was  a  burning  fire,  and  out  of  the  fire 
went  forth  lightnings.  To  the  vision  of  Ezekiel 
is  allied  that  of  John  (Rev.  4),  but  the  chariot 
wheels  are  wanting,  and  the  Cherubim  are  not 
compound  creatures,  but  simple  beings;  the  first 
resembles  a  man,  the  second  a  lion,  oo.  &c. 

If  we  now  compare  these  biblical  images  of 
the  Cherubim  with  the  analogous  oompositions 
of  Heathenism,  we  will  soon  see,  that  whilst  the 
mutual  correspondences  are  not  to  be  denied, 
they,  at  the  same  time,  are  not  to  be  too  highly 
estimated.  The  chief  difierenoe  between  tnem 
consists  in  this,  that,  in  the  heathen  representa' 
tions,  the  animal  form  is  most  prevalent,  and 
merely  terminates  in  a  hnman  head,  whilst  in 
the  biblical  images  of  the  Cherubim,  the  com- 
plete human  form  is  predominant ;  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  animal  with  the  human  is  only 
seen  in  the  wings,  and  in  additional  faces,  as 
with  Esekiel.  For  this  reason,  their  simple 
derivation  firom  heathenism  is  not  to  be  thought 
oC  Htngftenberg  has  traced  the  origin  of  the 
images  of  Cherubim  to  the  Egyptian  sphinx; 
bnt  how  little  is  there  in  common  between  the 
wingless  sphinx,  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  or  the 
head  of  a  mui,  as  the  arohtype  and  pattern  of 
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Ae  biblioal  fona  of  tha  Ohernblm.  Th«  oxen 
and  liona  with  wings  and  a  baman  head,  which 
reeently  have  been  ezeaTated  from  the  rains  of 
Persepolie  and  Nineveh,  might  more  reasonably 
lay  claim  to  this  honor,  bat  they  also  are  pos- 
■Msed  of  this  heterogeneous  character.  Here 
•gain  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  Soriptnre 
history  of  the  fall,  is  of  great  weight  Has  the 
description  really  been  broagbt  down  from  time 
to  time  by  means  of  tradition  in  the  way  of  his- 
torical recollection  T  then  is  it  the  common  start- 
ing point,  both  for  the  biblical  and  mythological 
views  and  representations.  Is  this  not  the  case, 
are  the  Chembim  of  the  history  of  the  fall  the 
resalt  rather  of  some  other  wise  constructed  idea 
of  Cherubim,  even  then  the  Israelitio  idea  might 
be  traced  to  some  common  tendency  of  this  kind 
among  the  ancients.  If,  however,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  Israel  was  indebted  to  ancient  Asia 
or  Egypt  for  the  idea  of  the  Cherubim,  we  then,  in 
the  face  of  the  entirely  different  representation, 
must  still  admit  that  it  was  only  the  fnnda- 
ntatal  idea,  the  thought  of  a  composition  of 
animal  and  human  images,  and  not  at  the  same 
time  the  idea,  Aude  crude,  of  the  particular  form 
ozbibited,  which  was  derived  from  them. 

But  what  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Cberobim?  We  eould  answer  this  onestion 
without  previously  inoairing  whether  tne  idea 
was  a  thought  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  brought 
by  the  creation  into  objective  reality,  or  whether 
it  was  simply  a  subjective  image  of  the  human 
imagination,  or  a  symbol.  But  we  properly 
turn  first  to  the  name,  to  see  what  answer  it 
gives  to  our  onestion.  Here,  however,  our  effort  is 
almost  fruitless.  There  is,  indeed,  no  want  of 
attempts  to  solve  this  riddle,  but  none,  we  are 
free  to  confess,  are  satisfactorv,  and  we  feel  un- 
able to  do  anything  better.  Hoffmann  has  again 
tecommended  the  interpretation,  according  to 
which  ll'l'^p  '*  simply  an  exchange  for  313"4» 

e=  chariot,  and  thinks  to  sustain  it  by  Ps. 
104 :  3.  But  aside  from  this,  that  thisezcbange 
in  the  Bible  is  too  unusual  and  without  ground, 
there  is  against  it  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
idea  of  the  chariot  in  connection  with  a  cherub 
is  not  essential  under  all  circumstances,  but  is 
only  accidental,  occuring  in  particular  instances. 
It  IS  very  certain  that  the  chariot  wheels  are 
wanting  in  the  case  of  the  Cherubim  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  the  Temple,  and  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  in  that  of  the  Cherubim  of  the  Fall ; 
it  IS  only  in  the  exegesis  of  Hoffmann  that  they 
are  to  be  met  with.  The  explanation  of  Delitzch 
is  equally  unsatisfactory,  in  which  the  word 
3^3,  according  to  the  rule  of  radically  related 
verbs,  )3'1pi  D'h  Vi  ^^^  according  to  the  analogy 

of  the  Sonor.  ffribh,  the  Persian  girijten,  and  the 
Oothie  grioan,  has  at  its  ground  the  sense  of 
aeizing,  taking,  hcMiiig,  and  the  Cherubim  are 
•apposed  to  be  those  who  hold  and  sustain  the 
throne  of  Ood.  But  there  is  nothing  said  in  the 
Scriptures  of  taking,  holding,  and  keeping  the 
throne  on  the  part  of  the  Cherubim.  In  the 
vision  of  Eiekielthe  view  of  seixing  is  so  remote, 
that  the  crystal  firmament,  supporting  the 
throne  of  God,  rests  only  on  the  tips  of  their 
wings.  The  derivation  from  the  Syriao  (O^, 
which  must  have  the  sense  of  tecare,  teulpere, 


Jbrmare,  (HATXitwiCK,  Ecek.  eh.  5),  is  howevtr 
ofjust  as  little  aocount,  for  it  really  says  nothing. 
We  omit  the  notice  of  other  mistaken  interpte* 
tations,  that  we  may  advert,  in  conclaaion,  to 
two  other  at  least  plausible  attempts  at  expla- 
nation, the  grammatical  admissibility  of  vhich 
is  not,  however,  fully  and  entirely  established. 
Maurer  derives  it  from  ]|J"I3  =  013,  Anbie 
rp^.  nobilitfitH.  This  meaning  has  this  is  iti 
(ovor,  that  it  agrees  well  with  the  derivation  of 
the  name  Seraphim,  (from  ^-iz-ib  =  etednu, 
nobHis  Jitit),  who  are  certainly  beings  allied  tt 
the  Cherubim.  Hyde's  explanation  expreisN 
still  more,  (religio  vett.  Pers.),  which  makel 
3^"^3  =  3np.  til*'  is,  standing  near  Got 

Also  worthy  of  reopect  is  the  opinion  taken  {ma 
the  comparison  of  £x.  1 :  10  with  10 :  14,  (when 

"^i^.  of  the  first  passage,  is  snbstitoted  for 
3'i*13)>  th"*  31"13  properly  and  originilly 
means  an  ox,  {arator,  according  to  the  Sjiiio 
etymon  of  «JD;lD  =  arare),  which,  indeed,  il 
at  variance  with  every  other  specification,  ind 
must  necessarily  lead  to  this,  that  the  firoDDd- 
form  of  the  cherub  is  that  of  the  ox.  Bwir,  >1n 
in  doubt  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  3^*13'  ^^^ 

attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Cherubim  in  Eidt. 
and  the  Apoc.  are  called  living  crtaiura.  H« 
infers  from  this  that  the  fundamental  ides  '» 
that  of  life,  and,  as  further  appears  from  Um 
description,  of  creature  life.  According  to  thit, 
we  have  in  the  images  of  the  Cherubim,  the 
ideal  representation  of  the  highest  grade  of  life^ 
combining  in  itself  all  creature  perfectiou. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  term  nVH*  )■**  * 

forced  sense.  The  prophet  does  not  mean  ia 
the  nse  of  this  name  to  say,  that  that  which  he 
sees,  xat'  lioxjjv,  is  living,  bat  only  that  vrfaicb 
is  seen  is  alive,  and  not  (as  a  chariot)  a  men 
thing. 

As  the  name  itself  leads  to  no  certain  resnita, 
we  turn  now  to  the  form  of  the  Chembim,  to 
see  whether  from  it  we  may  not  learn  the  nstnre 
and-  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  image.  The 
four-fold  composition  of  the  Cherub  evidentlT 
declares,  that  the  peculiar  and  particular  excel- 
lencies, and  perfections  of  the  fonr  specified 
creatures,  are  to  be  thought  of  as  unitea  in  the 
Cherub.  "In  the  four  Tiicej,"  says  fib^siaiiSi 
"  we  have  the  union  of  all  the  properties  of  life, 
the  free  consciousness  of  man,  the  strong  conisgt 
of  the  lion,  the  constancy  and  stren^  of  w 
oz,  and  the  free  unrestrained  rapidity  of  the 
eagle.  The  teingt,  appropriate  to  its  natn^ 
show  that  it  moves  freely  through  space;  th< 
eyes,  with  which  it  is  covered  all  over,  indicatethil 
the  space  through  which  it  moves  is  ererjwben 
at  the  same  time  pervaded  by  its  vision ;  and 
that  it  is  everywhere  equally  present  in  ipsee, 
without  any  change  of  itself  is  represented  hj 
the  wheels  capable  of  moving  on  every  side; 
whilst  it  always  on  every  side  presents  the  same 
form."  The  ground-form  of  the  image  of  the 
Cherabim  is  the  human.  It  alone  is  fully  ex- 
hibited in  them;  but  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
express  the  idea  is  evident  from  the  necessity 
of  connecting  with  the  human  form,  the  bodi^ 
attributes  of  other  creatures.  So  mnch,  then,  M 
perfectly  dear,  if  the  Cberal«m  are  real  ere*' 
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tares,  tbey  occapy  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
sphere  than  men  in  the  world,  and  if  tbey  are 
nothinj;  more  than  symboU,  they  in  that  cose 
present  an  idea  so  exalted,  that  in  order  to  its 
representation,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  forms 
of  life  upon  earth  must  be  comprehended  in  it. 

The_  inquiry  will  conduct  to  still  further  re- 
mits, if  we  have  respect  to  the  circumstances  in 
vhich  the  Cherubim  appear,  and  the  sphere  of 
activity  in  which  they  move.  In  the  taoernaole 
and  the  temple  the  Shekinah  is  enthroned  above 
the  Cherubim  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
the  whole  space  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  repre- 
sented as  being  filled  with  them,  inasmuch  as 
images  of  the  Cherubim  were  woven  into  the  cur- 
tains and  tapestries,  with  which  the  place  was 
enclosed  and  adorned,  and  carved  up  the  wain- 
■cot  of  the  walls.  It  is  a  settled  predicate  of 
Jehovah,  that  he  is  enthroned  above  the  Cheru- 
bim. (Num.  7:89;  1  Sam.  4:4,  &o.).  The 
Psalmist  says  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  "  be 
rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind."  In  Ezekiel  the  Cherubim  are  the 
regal  chariot  of  the  divine  majesty  and  holiness, 
and  in  the  Apoo.  they  stand  around  the  throne 
of  his  glory.  la  all  these  passages  the  Cheru- 
bim are  represented  as  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany next  to  the  throne  of  Ood,  and  that  they 
are  the  witnesses  and  bearers  of  his  presence, 
here  in  their  worldly  glory,  there  in  their 
•piritoal  glory.  The  diversity  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  this,  that,  at  one  time,  the  idea  of 
the  chariots,  and  then  that  of  the  throne  is  most 
prominent  in  their  official  activity,  cannot  be 
eonsidered  as  essential,  bat  de]>enas  in  each  in- 
■tance  preoiselj  upon  the  divine^  will.  If  we 
BOW  take  this  view  in  connection  with  the  highly 
■ignificant  form  which  is  ^ven  to  them  in 
Esekiel's  vision,  we  will  have  this  fundamental 
idea  of  the  im^e  of  the  Cherubim,  that  God's 
government  and  operations,  both  in  nature  and 
grace,  are  compassed  and  carried  on  by  forms 
of  perfect  creature  life. 

But  whv  should  not  this  idea  correspond  with 
an  objective  reality?  Why  not  as  well  as  the 
kindred  idea  of  Qod's  messengers  (the  angels) 
who,  in  spite  of  Ps.  104 : 4,  are,  without  hesi- 
tation, acknowledged  to  be  personal  existences 
hy  such  as  believe  in  the  Bible.  If  the  histori- 
cal appearance  of  the  Cherubim  is  not  so  fre- 
quent, as  is  the  case  with  angels,  we  can  on  the 
one  hand,  at  least  refer  to  Gen.  3,  where  we 
cannot  avoid  admitting  that  we  have  historical 
ground,  and  where  we  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
appeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  office  of  the  Cheru- 
bim is  different  from  that  of  the  Maleachim. 
They  are  not,  according  to  their -nature  and 
appointment,  as  the  angels,  messengers  of  God, 
but  rather  witnesses  and  bearers  of  the  divine 
majesty  itself— a  majesty,  the  bright  glory  of 
which,  Moses  was  permitted  to  see,  only  after 
it  bad  passed  by,  and  that  Ezekiel  could  only 
look  upon  in  the  form  of  symbols.  In  heathen- 
ism, with  pantheism  as  its  ground  principle,  no 
Other  than  such  a  purely  ideal  image  could  ap- 
pear and  be  retained  in  its  ideality.  In  the 
sphere  of  Israelitio  theism,  we  hold  both  to  be 
impossible.  Acknowledging  the  Cherubim  to 
be  real  existences,  do  we  now  ask,  to  what  class 
«f  beings  tbey  belong,  it  is  perfectly  dear,  that 


before  all  others,  we  might  ascribe  to  them  tb« 
chamcter  of  creatures  possessed  of  personality, 
and  further,  that  tbey  are  superterrestriol  area* 
tures,  and  that  in  the  scale  oi  creation,  they  be- 
long to  an  eminent,  perhaps  the  very  highest 
grade.  The  Cherubim  are  not  anjEels  —  an- 
gels  is  not  the  name  of  a  class,  but  of  a  species 
of  superterrestriol  spirits  —  but  tbey  are  of  the 
same  class  of  holy,  God-seeing  oreatures,  with 
the  angels. 

But  how  is  it,  as  it  respects  the  Cherubim  of 
the  history  of  the  fattf  How  may  we  reconcile 
the  results  of  our  inquiries  thus  far,  with  the 
statements  made  there  ?  Hoffmann  has  the  merit 
of  first  taking  hold  of  this  question  earnestly. 
For  him,  the  Cherubim  are  the  bearers  of  the 
worldly  presence  of  God,  "  by  whom  he  mediates 
his  eternal  presence  as  worldly  presence,  by 
means  of  whom,  he,  who  is  himself  self-existent 
places  himself  in  the  world  as  supematurally 

E resent ;  so  that  always  there,  where  the  Chero- 
im  are,  the  world  has  its  beginning."  Tbey 
are  beings,  who,  for  God,  supematurally  pre- 
sent and  manifest  in  the  world,  are  somewhat 
like  chariots  on  which  kings  ride  forth.  His 
manifestation  is  not  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but,  borne  by  moving  creatures,  he  goes  every-  - 
where  with  unobstructed  motion.  So  is  God's 
"  walking"  in  man's  first  place  of  abode  (Gen. 
3 :  8)  to  be  thought  of.  In  this  way,  before  the 
fall,  and  from  the  first,  God  made  himself  visi- 
ble to  Adam  by  means  of  the  Cherubim. 
After  the  fall,  the  manifestation  was  "  terrible 
to  man,  frightening  him  from  the  place."  Still 
the  garden  of  Eden  continued  to  be  the  dwelling 
place  of  God,  and  the  beginning  of  the  world." 
From  that  place,  "Gud  ruled  the  world;  there 
man  expected  to  find  God ;  from  that  spot  God 
looked  upon  Abel's  sacrifice;  and  when  Cain  fled 
from  Eden,  be  said,  '  from  thy  face  shall  I  be 
hid,'  and  the  narrative  says,  that  'Cain  went 
out  from  the  faoe  of  the  Lord.' "  And  so  it  coo* 
tinned  until  the  earth  was  destroyed  by  the 
judgment  of  God.  Previous  to  the  flood,  the 
Lord  went  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  where  he 
is  now  enthroned  upon  the  Cherubim.  This  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  29 :  10 ;  "  the  Lord  sitteth  upon 
the  flood,  yea  the  Lord  sitteth  king  for  ever." 
By  the  flood.  Paradise  was  extirpated  from  the 
earth,  and  it  is  only  in  the  New  Jerusnlem  that 
it,  together  with  the  enthronement  of  God  in  it, 
will  be  renewed,  (Rev.  21).  The  truth  taught 
in  Ps.  29,  is  elsewhere  verified  in  the  Scriptures. 
After  the  flood  we  are  told  that  the  smell  of 
Noah's  offering  ascended  to  heaven,  and  that 
"Jehovah  came  down  npon  earth,  and  again 
went  up  to  heaven."  (Gen  11 : 5  ;  17 :  22).  "The 
opinions  of  DelUzch  and  NSgelsbach,  respecting 
this  view,  I  leave  with  the  reader,  merely  refer- 
ring him  to  the  judgment  expressed  in  my  own : 
Geschichte  des  Alten  Sondes.  What  is  there 
said  is  briefly  this : 

The  Cherubim  are  the  created  witnesses 
and  bearers  of  the  divine  glory.  If  we  di*> 
tinguish,  in  connection  wiu  the  difference 
of  name  between  Elohira  and  Jehovah,  a 
two-fold  sphere  of  the  divine  government  and 
operation ;  for  instance,  the  sphere  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  generally,  and  that  of  its 
salvation  particularly,  the  Cherubim  will  then. 
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together  with  the  Mnleachim,  according  to  Pb, 
18 :  10,  belong  immediately  and  originally  to 
the  elohistic  sphere.  That  they  gubsequentl^, 
after  the  full,  appear  for  a  speoial  pnrpoie  in 
the  JefaoTiatie  sptiere  is  eTidently  conditioned 
by  the  historical  fifiet  of  the  fall.  The  proper 
place  of  their  abode  is  heaven,  (as  the  dw elling- 
plaoe  of  the  Elohim|,  and  it  is  only  required 
since  the  fall,  that  tney  should  let  themselves 
down  upon  earth  occasionally,  as  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  Before  the  fall,  the  Cbembim  stood 
in  no  particular  official  relation  either  to  the 
earth,  or  to  men.  Men  should  much  rather 
sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  enthronement 
of  Jehovah  upon  earth,  that  the  Cherubim  do  to 
the  enthronement  of  the  Elohim  in  heaven. 
Man  should  be  the  Cherub  on  earth,  and  the 
Cherub  be  man  in  heaven,  (comp.  Ez.  28 :  13, 
ftc.).  The  fall,  however,  has  changed  the  con- 
dition of  things.  Man  must  be  driven  out  of 
Paradise,  and  Paradise,  with  its  tree  of  life, 
mast  be  eaarded.  Thus,  it  is  said,  Oen.  3  :  24: 
"  So  he  drove  out  the  man :  and  he  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  Cherubim,  and  a 
flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way  to  guard 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  Here  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Cherubim  for  the  first  time  ap- 
pear upon  earth,  and  that  they  also  appear 
separate  from  Jehovah.  The  flaming  sword 
nay  be  a  symbol  of  the  Jadicial  glory  of  God, 
"but  it  is  not  the  personal  God  himself.  Para- 
dise too  may  have  continued  to  be,  perhaps  until 
the  flood,  a  place  of  worship  for  men,  where  man 
at  a  distance  might  seek  to  servo  God,  in  the 
tame  way  in  which  the  holy  of  holies  in  tbo 
tabernacle  and  temple  was  the  place  where 
Ood  was  present  in  the  symbol  of  the  Sbekinah, 
but  not  in  the  personal  visible  way  in  which 
he  oonversed  with  man  before  the  fall.  But 
the  mystery  of  the  orij^inal  narrative  is  still 
more  clearly  explained  in  Oen.  8 :  24.  The 
words  are  a  counterpart  to  Genesis  2  ;  15: 
**  and  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  him 
into  the  garden  to  dress  it  and  A-ero  it."  The 
office  of  the  Cherub  in  Eden,  was  thus,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  with  that  of  man,  but  still  not 
the  same  precisely :  he  was  simply  to  keep  the 
garden,  not  to  dress  it  He  was  onl^  to  be  an 
occasional  visitor,  whilst  man  is  destined  to  re- 
turn to  Paradise.  This  prospect  is  realized  at 
the  close  of  the  history  of  redemption.  (Rev. 
21 :  22).  The  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  the  re- 
newed, enlarged,  and  perfected  Paradise,  upon 
the  glorified  earth  ;  there  we  find  again  the  tree 
of  life,  and  the  river  of  living  waters.  There, 
as  at  first,  man  lives  again  with  God  and  by 
Ood.  But  here  there  is  no  more  said  of  the 
Cherub  than  there  was  in  Eden  before  the  fall. 
He  has  faithfully  kept  the  trust  committed  to 
him,  and  returned  it  to  the  bands  of  him  from 
whom  he  received  it.  What  became  of  Para- 
dise, Gen.  3 :  24,  and  its  new  inhabitants  and 
keepers,  is  not  told  us  in  the  original  record. 
"We  think,  with  Hoffmann,  that  the  external  traces 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  were  obliterated  by  the 
flood,  Dot  its  proper  substance,  its  peculiar 
powers,  which  made  the  garden  a  Paraaise,  are 
not  lost,  but  far  more,  as  is  indicated  in  Rev. 
21 :  22,  have  been  rescued  by  the  Cherubim  from 
the  waters  of  the  flood,  and  carefully  preserved 


and  kept,  "nils  is  confirmed  also  by  Ixod. 
25 : 0 ;  40.  Moses  erected,  according  to  the  pat- 
tern which  the  Lord  showed  him  in  the  monih 
tain,  the  tabernacle,  in  which  the  holy  of  holiei 
was  characterized  by  the  Cherubim,  as  a  copj 
of  the  lost  Paradise  ;  but  just  as  distinctly,  tlM^ 
if  Rev.  21  is  held  aside  of  it,  as  it  is  also  a  tjpt 
of  the  perfected  Paradise  yet  to  be  obtaind. 
According  to  this  view,  the  peculiar  form,  wfaiek 
the  Cherubim  take  in  their  artistic  and  pifr 
phetic  conceptions,  acquire  their  full  inteliijf- 
bility.  The  Cherub  is  the  inhabitant  of  Pan- 
dise,  and  of  its  copy  in  the  tabernacle  sod  tht 
temple,  only  as  an  occasional  substitute,  for 
which  man  has  become  unfit.  He  reprmeirii 
the  perfect  man,  who  once  was  in  possession  of 
Paradise,  and  who  again  will  one  day  conn 
to  possess  it  Before  the  fall,  man,  creatod  m 
the  image  of  God,  was  the  climax  and  repod- 
tory  of  all  earthly  created  perfection.  Bf 
transgression  he  has  fallen  from  this  hlgt 
position,  and  we  now  see  that  in  the  aniaul 
sphere  there  are  facilities  and  powers  that  an 
altogether  unavailable  for  such  fulness  and  fi^ 
fection.  Accordingly,  all  created  perfection  M 
is  to  be  found  on  earth  must  be  combined  aol 
united  with  the  human  form,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare a  form  for  the  Cherub,  symbolicaDj  at 
responding  to  his  actual  office. 

Finally,  we  append  a  brief  enumeration  of 
other  explanations,  (now  regarded  as  obsolete]^ 
the  refutation  of  which  may  be  found  in  Bahr, 
(Symb.).  The  Cherubim  were  first  represented 
as  symbols  of  divine  perfection  by  Fhilo.  Cfny 
tins  also  considers  them  to  be  symbols  of  dirim 
attributes,  likewise  Boeharl  and  i?osoi*iiiiltr. 
De  Wette  regards  them  as  personifications  of 
natural  powers  employed  in  the  service  of  God, 
J.  D.  Michaelis  explains  them  as  mythical  beinA 
the  thunder  horses,  according  to  Ps.  18:1(\ 
upon  which  Jehovah  rode  and  aid  fly,  tbesaiM 
with  those  of  Jupiter.  Herder  saw  i*  them 
mythical  monsters,  originally  identical  with  tin 
golden  griffins  and  dragons,  but  that,  in  tlie 
course  of  time,  changed  their  nature  and  ap- 
pointments. Vatke  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
supposing  them  to  be  symbols  of  the  destnictiit 
powers  of  the  heathen  gods.  ZUllia,  on  tbt 
other  hand,  holds  them  to  be  mythical  serraall 
in  the  employment  of  Jehovah,  attending  to  llx 
less  important  duties  near  his  person — his  ptat 
and  porters ;  in  which  respect  they  are  to  M 
distinguished  from  the  angels. 

KuRW.— I>r.  Wo^. 

Chfldren  of  God,  Adoption,— the  fignntiit 
designation  of  tbo  restored  normal  relation  of 
the  sinner  to  God,  resulting  from  the  renewal 
of  the  subject  through  the  redemption  of  CbriA 
The  correlative  objective  term  is  Father,  si » 
name  of  God,  which  is  found  even  In  the  0.  T., 
(Dent  32 :  14,  &cj,  but  with  special  refiswn* 
to  Israel,  in  its  tneooratic  election.  For  til 
pious  Israelite  regarded  himself  rather  u  thi 
tertxmt  of  God.  f  Ps.  89  :  26,  27 ;  2  Sam.  7 :  H 
4o.,  do  not  forbia  this  view).  In  the  N.  T.  tli« 
expression  is  much  oftener  used;  althM^ 
when  God  is  called  the  Father  of  the  nsfam* 
reference  is  always  had  to  the  mediation  of 
the  only  begotten  Son.  The  eoneeptim  asswMJ 
a  more  definite  form,  but  still  on  aoesoiit  oi 
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fM  tgontire  derivsdon  admits  of  great  ezpan- 
•ion. 

St.  John  repregents  the  Logos,  inoarnate  in 
Christ,  OS  giving  power,  rixva  >tov  yitia^,  (1 : 
12).  Christians  "  are  now  the  sons  of  Qod,"  xai 
Tmcu  ifarifu^  xi,  iaofu^  1  John  3  :  2.  But  wp 
beoome  sons  of  Ood  by  being  horn  of  God, 
<1 :  12,  13  ;  1  John  S :  1,  kc.).  This  birth  ia  de- 
•oribed  in  3 : 3-8,  and  is  said  to  be  oyu^ty,  a 
new  birth  (Oal.  4:9;  Tit.  3:  5;  1  Pet  1:23, 
Ae.),  a  being  "  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit." 
PreTionsIy  a  child  of  the  devil,  (1  John  3 :  9), 
the  child  of  Ood  obtains,  in  regeneration,  the 
fratential  ba$U  of  all  life  from  Qod,  in  its.  n«^a- 
tiee  (I  John  3:9),  and  posUite  (1  John  5:4; 
4:4;  5:1;  4:7)  workings.  —  S(.  John,  there- 
Ci>re,  uses  the  terms,  not  merely  fignratively,  bat 
•8  designating  a  myttic-real,  aaeniial  fact.  A 
■tikUd  o/*  Ood  is  one  who  is  brought,  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  divine  seed, 
lun  objective  creative  life-principle  (1  John  3:9), 
into  a  mystical  noion  with,  and  participation  in, 
Ood  and  Christ,  and  thus  raised  out  of  the 
■phere  of  nngodliness  into  that  of  divine  grace, 
£rom  "  the  flesh"  to  "  the  Spirit,"  (3  :  6),— one  in 
whom  the  principle  of  a  pervading,  dynamic, 
transformation  of  his  inmost  life,  has  been 
planted,  (2  Pet  1 : 4).  The  highest  cause  of  all 
graoe  is  the  love  of  God,  (1  John  3  :  1).  This 
nanifests  itself  in  the  sending  (3  :  16)  and  offer- 
ing (in  boptism,  ke.,  3  :  5)  of  the  only  begotten 
Son,  and  thus  becomes  the  inducing  cause  of 
faithin  all  susceptible  subjecto.  (8 :  47 ;  18 :  37). 
In  this  faith,  this  subjective  turning  to  Christ, 
in  which  man  appropriates  him,  and  enters  into 
life-onion  with  him,  the  new  birth  is  completed, 
(1  John  5 : 1,  and  gospel  1 :  12) ;  only  that,  not 
Bsitb,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  communicated  to  the 
mbjeet  of  this  grace,  imparts  the  renewing  life- 
power. — In  5  :  21  oar  Lord  calls  the  operation 
(wotcautr ;  here  the  antithesis  is  death,  not  a  life 
in  tin. 

St.  Paul  adopts  a  different  mode  of  represent  v 
tion.  Tit  3 :  5  approximates  nearest  to  John's 
eonoeptton,  where  baptism  stands  in  a  causal 
relation  to  gaajtyytrnna,  and  X.  passes  into  A»a- 
ininogtt  ttrtviuttof  iyiov.    As  the  reeult  of  tliis 

Srocess  we  have  the  new  wtan,  not  the  child  of 
)od.  The  latter  idea  stands  in  the  following 
eonnection.  Throagh  faith  (as  described  ob- 
iectively  and  sabjeotively  in  Eph.  3 :  17 ;  Gal. 
2  :  20;  Kom.  8  :  10,)  the  sinner  becomes  UuoMt 
tufi  tu  >ie,  i.  e.,  bis  sins  are  forgiven,  and  the 

Sinn  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  implanted, 
e  is  freed  from  the  letter  of  the  law  which 
killeth,  since,  instead  of  the  i>6tiLO(,  the  life  prin- 
oiple  included  in  faith,  and  realised  only  by 
faith,  becomes,  as  Kutvfia,  the  ruling  norm  of  bis 
life.  Now  first,  pardoned,  dead  to  sin,  raised, 
with  the  ftftvfta,  to  a  new  life  (Gal.  5  :  25),  made 
•  new  creature  (Eph.  4 :  24  ;  Col.  3 :  10 ;  Gal. 
0 :  15),  the  terms  ehUd  of  God  and  adoption, 
(rixnu  or  lui  >wv)  are  applied  to  the  believer, 
and  in  that  difficult  connection  in  which  the 
development-process  of  Christian  personality  is 
■et  forth.  The  Spirit  becomes  ti^eia,  (2  Cor. 
1 :  22) :  those  led  by  that  Spirit  the  children  of 
Ood.  They  receive  the  assurance  of  adoption, 
and  of  heirs  of  God.  No  longer  under  condem- 
■atioD,  (Rom.  8 : 1, 4),  their  relation  to  Ood  ia 


that  of  a  chUd  restored  to  the  Faiher't  favor,  ruA 
of  a  servant.  Instead  of  servile  fear,  there  is 
confidence  and  love.  This  incites  them  to  bo 
followers  of  Qod,  (Eph.  6:1;  comp.Phil.  2 :  15), 
and  inspires  a  hope  which  renders  them  patiei^t 
in  tribulations,  (Rom.  8:  18,  ice.). 

The  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  demand  less  con- 
sideration.  For  though  the  idea  of  adoption  ii 
found  in  most  of  them,  it  is  not  set  forth  with 
such  doctrinal  precision,  (cfr.  1  Pet.  2 :  2 ;  1 :  23 
with  3;  1 :  17  with  14;  James  1 :  18).  Oar 
Lord  uses  the  formula:  woi  row  tia/tfof  i/uiw, 
(Matt  5  :  45  ;  Luke  6:  35),  of  the  conformity  of 
man's  moral  character  to  God,  and  woi  >tov, 
(Matt  5:9;  Luke  20 :  36),  of  the  future  glory 
of  those  vrho  have  attained  to  participation  in 
the  blessedness  of  Qod.  But  he  also  represents 
the  spiritual  process  resulting  in  adoption  in  a 
rich  variety  of  forms,  (Luke  18 :  13,  14 ;  15 :  4, 
Ac. ;  Matt.  13  :  3,  Sec,  24,  ftc),  some  of  which 
nearly  agree  with  the  delineations  in  John  and 
Paul,  as,  especially,  Luke  15  :  20-24,  (comp. 
Matt  18 : 3  ;  Mark  10 :  14 ;  Luke  9 :  55).— Since, 
therefore,  we  find  no  exact  nniformity  in  the 
N.  T.  usus  loq.  upon  this  subject, — John  repre- 
senting being  bom  of  God  as  the  essence  of  son- 
ship,  and  Paul  adoption  as  its  principle, — it  was 
qoite  natural  for  the  Church  doctrine  to  keep 
these  two  ideas  distinct  and  to  define  each, 
thengh  not  always  with  due  accuracy  in  its  dj^ 
ference  from  the  other.  When  theology  treats 
of  the  objective  appropriation,  and  sulijectivs 
realization  of  the  salvation  in  Christ  the  Johan^ 
nean  idea  is  involved,  and  usually  under  the  not 
Johannean  term  regeneration.  But  the  point 
of  transition  from  a  state  of  sin  and  death  into 
that  of  grace,  is  set  forth  in  more  than  ono 
view.  It  may  be  regarded  mystically,  as  ths 
divine  production  of  a  new  personality,  regene- 
ration; or,  anthropologically,  as  a  psychologi- 
cal change  of  the  heart  and  will,  conversion;  or, 
theologically,  as  the  removal  of  the  disturbed 
relation  between  God  and  man,  on  the  part  of 
God,  justification.  Hence,  in  stating  the  ordo 
ealutis,  regeneration  is  sometimes  named  as  a 
distinct  point,  sometimes  as  comprehending  the 
several  acts  which  constitute  the  modus  consO' 
queiidae  salutis.  But  as,  according  to  St.  John, 
regeneration  involves  the  implantinf^  of  a  divins 
life-principle,  consequently  the  beginning  of  a 
christian,  morally  normal  life,  it  himishes  ths 
first  principle  of  Christian  Ethics,  (Schliiis- 
XACHER,  Cbr.  Sitte,  31,  &c. ;  Harliss,  Ethik, 
1 21-24 :  RoTos,  Ethik,  J  778-783).— 4/?<r  theas 
acts  of  initiation,  and  not  merely  to  determine  a 
particular  point  of  development,  bat  rather  to 
designate  tne'stato  of  grace  realized  in  regene- 
ration and  justification,  theology  uses  Paul's 
mode  of  representation,  when  it  treats  de  adop- 
tione.  In  ethics,  however,  it  can  be  introduced 
only  as  a  motive  for  morality. — Since,  there- 
fore, sonship  and  sons  of  God,  in  Protestant 
theology,  is  mainly  associated  with  Paul's  con- 
ception, and  it  is  not  usual  to  regard  adoption  as 
the  immediate  result  of  regeneration,  (as  Langs, 
Dogm.  II.,  1055,  and  Ebrard  have  done),  wo 
shall  leave  the  latter  idea  out  of  view,  in  what 
we  shall  add  upon  adoption.  Only  we  must  not 
forget  that  ascetic  and  homiletic  discourses  and 
literature  make  an  applioatioa  of  ths  terms  and 
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Ideu  connected  with  the  lulyect,  whicb,  both 
in  extent  and  depth,  leaves  the  definitions  of 
Sj!>tematio  theology  far  in  the  rear. 

The  Church  Fathtrs  regard  uo^taus  *P*'* 
from  oocaaional  practical  applications  of  it, 
mostly  as  a  magical  effect  of  baptism  ;  and  de- 
rive many  illustratinns  of  it  from  Roman  juris- 
prudence. Thus  nEsvcHii;s:'tM>^. — ota»  *tj 
^iroy  wov  Xtm^vn,  xai  to  oytor  iJaxrur^uu  Thio- 
DORCT,  on'  Ps.  57  :  6,  calls  the  baptiied  of  «^( 
wo^cout;  qltuufrM ;  Cyril  of  J.,  Cat.  praef.,  and 
Basil,  de  Bapt.  Horn.  13,  nr.  5,  call  baptism 
vto^.  xctp'"^ ;  Diox.  Arkop.,  Eecl.  Hierarch.  c. 
2.  p.  2,  utitipa  t^s  t»o>. ;  Photius,  ep.  97,  ad 
Sasil.  Maced.,  i  tiaiiof,  ^  fiitof  ^  rov  saXov  xiuibf 
tio^.  itmiSiiai.  Clem.  Alzz.,  Paed.  1,  6,  thinks : 
fiattti^oiuvoi,  vloitoutiiu^.  This  became  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  C,  although  the  uo>.  is  not 
named  in  their  baptism.' — In  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  the  conception  of  sonship  was  never 
duly  acknowledged,  either  expliciie  or  implicUe, 
on  account  of  her  somipelagtan  denial  of  the 
free  grace  of  Ood,  and  her  ideotifioation  of  jus- 
tification with  sanctification.  Hence,  she  also 
denies  that  a  man  can  ever  feel  certain  of  being 
in  a  state  of  grace,  (C.  Trid.  i.  6,  e.  9. ;  oomp.  c. 
4,  and  ».  7.  e.  9.  C.  R.  de  Bapt.  c.  13.  *o. 
Klke,  Dogm.  II.,  141, 144. 171).— In  fuller  ac- 
cordance with  the  Bible,  but  by  reversed  infer- 
ence, both  branches  of  Protestantism  sought  to 
combine  John's  statement  with  Paul's.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Lutheran  view  regeneration  and 
adoption,  as  also  justification,  involve  each  other.' 
Justification  forms  the  proper  commencement 
of  the  new  life,  with  which,  however  the 
datio  S.  S.  as  the  spirit  of  adoption,  is  connected, 
and  this  makes  regeneratio  the  basis  of  the  new 
man.  Assurance  of  adoption  is  one  of  the  pro- 
perties of  regeneration.  Older  writers  prefer 
to  treat  of  it  in  connection  with  baptism,  as  the 
laver  of  regeneration  and  the  seal  of  justifica- 
tion.—  Even  QuENSTEDT  mentions,  as  effectut 
justificationis — unio  myttica,  adopiio  infiliosBei, 
pax  coiucientiae,  ceriaprecum  exaudiiio,  and  rnnc- 
iificatio.    But  when  Pietism  brought  the  Luthe- 


'  Con/,  ortk.  p.  17J,  in  HmiL.  Comp.  Hak.  Victo- 
MK.  OaL  3  :  27,  Habet  Chr.,  quicunq.  baplizatur,  et 
Jam  ett  in  Chr.,  dum  \abtt  Chr. ;  dum  habet  Chr.,  filiui 
J)ei  tit,  quia  Chr.  filiiu  D.  ell,  Amhor.  on  John  3 :  38. 
IsiD.  3,  epL  395.  Aa  antitheils  to  itrif  tUt,  and  «b( 
tlt<n(iiTt(,  nra  ihiv  or  xaptt,  wo  find  Chriat  aa  Hi»f 
yM(iui(Rom.  8  :  32).  Augnstine  alio  aeU  forth  thia 
•ntitheaia:  Qiiot  Dium  volmlate  tua  /il<M  fecit,  hoh  ex 
malHra  etut  JUioe  genuil.  Oenuit  qiiidem  et  no$,  ted 
quoatoda  dicitur,  adopuuotab  adoptanle  gtneraloe,  bene- 
ficio,  HOH  natura.  Tbia  aontimenk  ia  oft«n  ro-echoed  in 
writinga  of  tho  Raformation-pariod.  CC  Cat.  Palat. 
Q.  3.1. 

*0sa!7BR,  118:  Quando  RiocRBRAno  tolum  peeea- 
torum  remiuionem  et  adopliontm  in  filiae  Dei  tiguifical, 
«Mii«  jnetificatione  eoineidit.  FoRH.  CoNC.  IV.,  831 : 
RegeHtratio  etiaui  tolam  remittionem  peeeatorum  el 
udoptionem  in  filiot  Dei  eignifieat.  /»  hoe  mh  taepe 
multnmque  id  voeabHlum  »  Apol.  Con/,  ponitmr,  V.  g. 
CUM  dicilun  jmlifieatio  ft  regeneratio.— Cnm  homo 
ptrfidem  juttificatur,  id  ipeum  revera  e$t  quaedam  re- 
generatio, quia  ex  filio  irae  fit  filiue  Dei.  ApoL.  IV., 
140:  DonataJHetilia propter  Chrielnm  stuuh  efficimur 
filii  Dei.  Fork.  Cone.  8.  |  JS,  p.  868:  ITobie  Chr. 
JHelilla  impHlalnr,  unde  remiee.  peeeatonm,  reconeil. 
mm  D.,  adopt,  infilioe  D.  et  hatredit.  viteu  aetem.  eon- 
eeqtimHr.  Comp.  Hcttsr,  loe.  12;  Fobh.  Ooho.  IV., 
743,  Md  610;  Apol.  76 ;  C«.  Mxi.  476. 


ran  view  nearer  to  the  Reformed,  and  the  distiDe> 
tion  between  unto  moralit  and  unio  myittea 
vanished,  the  doctrine  of  regeneraUon  aDde^ 
went  a  material  change.  Thus  Ilornun, 
Hollaz,  Rambach,  Buodrcs,  &&,  take  tegeo^ 
ration,  quite  in  the  Reformed  type,  as  dutatii 
Jidei,  or  ^dei  produdio,  and  make  the  ttaiiu 
regeneraiionii,  exclusively  of  jtuHfieaHa,  in- 
clude renovatio  or  tanetifiecUio ;  io  that  vhiU 
it  was  previously  regarded  as  only  a  fotm  of 
justification,  it  now  not  merely  prieedet  it,  but, 
as  the  first  effect  of  gratia  operant,  tikes  iU 
place.  So  that  now  the  ordo  Mutit  u,  moitly: 
vocalio,  illuminatio,  rkgkhsratio,  conwrm,  ul 
then  jusTiriCATio,  tc.  Nevertheless  oiopfint, 
with  iTihabiiatio  S.  S.,  continoea  to  be  pined 
with  regeneration.  (Bcddids,  893,  981, 984).- 
In  Reformed  theology  regeneration  and  adop- 
tion are  kept  theoretically  (though  not  pncti^ 
cally)  more  distinct  Older  writers  vary  gnsdy 
in  their  definitions  of  the  ideas,  but  {^nenln 
confound  regeneratio  (as  the  result  of  futli)  win 
conversio,  and  sometimes  with  lanctificaiit, 
which  does  not  now  concern  us.  Only  CoIm, 
3,  17,  5,  forms  an  exception,  (oomp.  Co^.  Bel§, 
Art.  35).  Subsequently  the  federalists  gm 
greater  prominence  to  regeneratio,  and  tinted 
it  more  thoroughly.  Witeius  calls  it:  actio  Da 
hyperphysiea,  qua  homini  eledo  nova  ae  iitiM 
vita  induilur.  Dependent  on  the  vooatio  efioa, 
it  is  coincident  with  the  donatio  S.  &,  whiek, 
creatively,  at  once  works  faith  in  the  sonL  It 
thus  forms  the  actual  ground  of  the  new  lift,!) 
related  to  conversion  as  the  indwelling  powerto 
the  actus,  and  precedes  justification.  It  not 
this  svnonymous  with  St.  John's  doctrine  f  Aid 
yet  the  phrase,  child  of  God,  is  not  uaed  tt 
designate  this  |>oint  of  tite  gracious  prooest,  bit 
as  the  awakening  of  faith  involves  unio  vitk 
Christ,  and  cotnmunio  with  the  Father,  we  h>n: 
justifcatio,  adoptio,  (sometime  fiuatio),  whick 
first  makes  us  flii  Dei,  and  tanetifieatio,  [CaL 
mqf.  of  the  Puritans ;  Nibmrtkr,  59, 61,  r.  f. 
Mastricht,  B.  Pictbt,  &o.). — Adoptio  is  not 
more  warmly  advocated  by  Reformed  than  \lj 
Lutheran  theologians,  who  lay  less  stress  apos 

rrsonal  assurance  of  salvation.  Qisb.  YoiTn;^ 
432,  ranks  with  the  actionet  Dei,  which  sAel 
a  muiaiio  status  nostri  towards  Ood,  and  ifttt 
reconeil.  and  jusiific,  whilst  he  places  regav., 
which,  with  the  wiio,  furnishes  \h«fmdamtiiiin 
adopt.,  at  the  head  of  those  divine  acts  vU^ 
include  realem  ac  vihaereniem  mutalioiu*  w 
sulgeeto, — there  a  purely  subjective,  here  a  ■.n> 
tical  act  But  this  order  is  not  uniform :  usoal^ 
adoptio  appears  as  effeeius,  or  the  fruit  of  joti- 
fication ;  sometimes  it  is  oo-ordinate  with  it,  but 
always  subordinate  to  regeneration.  It  ia  it- 
fined,  gratiota  Dei  tenientia,  qua  not  (jtulijatr 
tot)  in  et  propter  Chr.  infamiliam  suam  cmvM' 
tos  pro  filiis  suit  et  haeredHmt  vitae  aeteritte  » 
clarat,  datoque  adopt.  Sp.,  animo  et  affedu,  tatit 
nomine  dignis,  imbuit.  Rudolph,  197 ;  P.  r. 
Mastricht,  724;  Burmaitk.  2,  218;  Beck,  181; 
WiNDSLiN,  1,  0.  25.  The  justified  are  »  V* 
pronounced  children,  and  receive  praerogafy* 
fUiorvm  Dei.  Of  this  they  are  aasured  in  tha 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  their  juatifiotion, 
vis.,  by  the  witnessing  of  the  Spirit,  wliielw 
however,  is  not  tingukax  aliquod  aUo^fuum,  ■« 
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aa  tfraraJKm  quoddam  wimecliaium,  espeoiall  j  not 
atra  Scripiuram,  but  there  is  a  pronunciatio 
ttiUentiae  in  ado^iome  in  ipsa  Scbiptdra.  Ood 
declares  in  the  Dcriptnres  that  ha  receives  be- 
lisrers  as  children.  Each  one,  therefore,  mnst 
look  for  the  marks  of  true  faith.  The  Jhtetut 
€t  eotutetaria  adopHonis  are :  denominatio  qlo- 
rioaa,  tpiriitu  adt^)tionis,  haerediiat,  conformUas 
qmaHtcwmtpte  aim  naiwrcdi  et  proprio  Dei  FUio, 
dommium  et  potaetsio  omnium  creaturarum, 
Uberta*  eJirittiema.  To  the  notae  or  indicia  are 
Teekoned:  1.)  indubitata  viva  fides,  amorfilialit, 
OfpetitHs  eotnmunionit  et  praeseniiae  paiemae, 
atgilhtm  et  pignus  Sp.  £>.,  ckariias  verstujideles, 
iidueia  JUialis  et  aecesnu  ad  Deum  ul  Fairem; 
%.)  tetHmonium  Sp.  S.  cottfunetum  cum  testimo- 
«to  tpkitus  propni. — Even  an  adoption  of  0.  T. 
Minta  was  toaght,  but  in  a  wider  senxe,  and  as 
inferior  to  the  N.  T.  doctrine. — Gradually  the 
tayatio  oonceptions  became  wretchedly  shriTelled 
in  the  text-books.  Regeneration  was  made 
•jrnonymons  with  reformation,  and  was  treated 
Mp<u«tely  only  "  because  it  was  usual  to  do  so." 

eviXHAKD,  i  148).  Adoption  was  dispatched 
•  fsw  lines,  as  equivalent  with  the  believer's 
hope  of  future  bliss,  (Brettehneider).  Schleier- 
■AcmK  was  the  first  to  restore  these  doctrines 
to  their  proper  place,  by  making  (though  with 
MBie  Bobjeotivism)  re«neration  and  sanctifi- 
catioD  involve  the  "  mf-eonteiousnet^'  of  life- 
oommnnion  with  Christ.  He  regards  regemrar 
tiim  as  the  turning  point  from  the  old  to  the 
Mw  life.  As  an  altered  manner  of  life  it  is,  1.) 
emecmon  ;  aa  an  unchangeable  relation  of  man 
to  Qod.  it  is,  2.)  juttification.  Justif.  compre- 
beoda,  in  reference  to  repentance,  pardon,  and 
ia  reference  to  faith,  adoption,  which  is,  funda- 
mentally, concurrent  with  the  putting  on  of  the 
mm  nan,  and  forms,  in  S.'s  system,  merely  a 
point  in  the  phenomenology  of  Christian  con- 
tckraeness.' — More  recent  systems  furnish  but 
little  of  any  value  upon  this  subject,  although 
th«y  bestow  attention  upon  the  material  at  hand. 
For,  really,  the  doctrine  presents  so  many  as- 
pMla  that  their  consideration  is  not  merely  jus- 
tilAble,  bat  indispensable.  Less,  also,  depends 
npon  fixing  terms  than  their  true  import 
iMitber  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain treasures,  npon  this  subject,  which  have 
not  yet  been  developed.  We  need  to  hare  the 
plantiBg  and  formation  of  the  Christian  life  (as 
eomnrehending  regeneration,  conversion,  and 
joatiflcation,  both  distinctly  and  in  their  mutual 
oonneotionl  brought  oat  to  view;  we  need  to 
bare  adoption,  not  simply  as  a  forensic  act,  but 
aa  a  birth  from  Qod,  set  forth  in  its  proper  or- 
gaaio  (elation  to  regeneration. — (See  Saktorius, 
■on  the  Person  of  Chnst;  Lanob,  christl.  Dogm. 
I  97.    EtpeeiaUy  Ebiiakd's  Dogmatik). 

G«DSK.» 

Ohili,  sinoe  Feb.  16, 1817,  a  republic.    AI- 


<  BehMmnaehar  sars:  "It  is  not  posgible  that 
Christ  shoiild  live  in  lu,  without  oar  partislpating  in 
his  relation  to  liii  Fatlier,  In  his  Sonthip,  wbicli  i«  tlie 
■oarea  of  the  power  to  iMoom*  eoo*  of  Ood;  and  tliii 
faidadea  the  guarantee  of  unctifieation.  For  the  right 
•f  tODahtp  oonaUU  In  free  participation  in  the  privi- 
legei  of  the  hooee,  and  tlie  natural  law  of  adoption  !>, 
Oat  fcllewebip  will  lead  to  the  child's  development  in 
the  Alkie's  likiBMt. 
42 


though  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  national 
church,  all  other  Christian  denominations  are 
protected  bylaw.  The  earlier  predominance  of 
the  R.  Church  has  degenerated  into  a  dependence 
of  the  C.  upon  the  State.  By  a  statute  of  1824, 
the  property  of  the  C.  was  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  State,  though  its  clergy  are  supported 
by  the  latter,  (in  1847  the  amount  paid  them 
was  180,030  pesos).  Even  the  tithes  have  been 
converted  into  State  taxes.  The  monks  were 
allowed  to  leave  their  monasteries,  receiving  aid 
until  they  obtained  a  situation.  Monasteriei 
with  only  8  monks  were  closed,  and  there  can 
now  be  bat  one  monastery  of  each  order  in  a 
province.  The  R.  Church  is  under  3  bishops, 
at  St.  Jago,  Concepcion,  and  Coquimbo ;  they 
are  suffragans  of  the  Archb.  of  Lima.  It  has 
153  priests,  of  whom  the  deficiency  latterly  has 
been  so  great  that  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
some  from  Spain.  There  are  41  monasteries 
and  7  nunneries.  Each  hacienda  has  its  chapel, 
which  is  visited  at  least  once  a  year  by  a  secu- 
lar priest  or  monk.  The  number  of  festivals 
has  been  reduced  to  11,  and  all  public  proces- 
sions, except  Corpus  Christi,  are  prohibited. 
Burials  occur  at  night.  At  the  grave  the  corpse 
is  taken  from  the  cofSn,  laid  in  the  grave,  and 
covered  with  some  earth ;  the  usual  cost,  with- 
out a  mass,  ia  14  dollars,  and  the  corpse  re- 
mains unburied  until  this  sum  is  paid.  The 
funeral  of  a  wealthy  person,  with  all  the  solen^ 
nities  costs  from  5()0  to  1000  dollars. 

Herzog.* 
Chiliasm  or  Milleimiain ;  a  word  that  has 
been  variously  defined  by  different  writers.  As 
it  not  only  belongs  to  history,  but  has  so  rich  a 
history  of  its  own,  its  accurate  sense  can  only 
be  gained  historically.  The  period  of  a  tbon- 
sand  years,  to  which  its  etymology  refers,  has 
ever  been  only  a  subordinate  element  In  the 
early  Church  its  chief  characteristic  was  the 
expectation  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  in  which 
Christ,  after  his  second  coming,  was  to  reign 
with  bis  glorified  saints.  The  visible  return  of 
Christ  to  establish  an  earthly  theooracy ;  the 
destruction  of  antichrist ;  the  distinction  of  a 
two-fold  resurrection,  that  of  the  righteous  for 
the  millennium,  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
wicked  for  the  general  judgment ;  the  perfection 
of  happiness  found  both  in  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal good ;  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  with  Christ 
in  reigning  over  the  wicked:  these  were  the 
more  prominent  elements  in  the  early  concep- 
tions of  the  millennium,  which,  however,  with 
later  Chiliasts,  have  been  essentially  modified. 
But  such  oonceptions  exclude  the  notion  that 
the  perfection  of  the  Church  on  earth  is  to  be 
gained  through  a  ^re2y  historical  development. 
The  Church  does  not  thus  grow  up  into  the 
millennium  simply  by  the  anfolding  of  that 
Divine  seed  which  was  implanted  in  it,  but  in 
the  personal  presence  of  Christ  something  new 
is  introduced  which  ^ves  to  the  millennium  an 
essentially  supernatural  character.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  we  may  look  at  this  new  introduction 
not  as  new,  but  only  as  the  coming  back  in  its 
fulness  of  what  is  ever  the  indwelling  power  of 
Christianity  and  the  removal  of  those  hindrances 
of  the  world  by  which  the  christian  spirit  is  at 
present  restrained.   In  this  case  the  nuUenniuin 
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!i,  ID  a  oertoia  sense,  the  result  of  the  unliindered 
interaction  of  the  present  sphere  of  life,  and 
the  kingdoDi  of  Christ  I^  both  cases  it  coBsti- 
tutes  only  one  form  of  the  apocalyptic  deTelop- 
ment  without  exhausting  it,  while,  ajt  the  same 
time,  it  embraces  this  development  as  a  part  of 
itself  without,  however,  either  one  being  merged 
in  the  other.  _ 

The  belief  io  its  terkttural  grvund*  has  always 
uded  in  the  spread  of  this  doctrine.  The  pro- 
iniaes  of  the  0.  T.,  which,  if  literally  understood, 
have  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  (e.  g.  Oen.  12 : 1, 
4c. ;  15  :  3,  4o. ;  27  :  17.  Ac),  or  of  Christ, 
(Matt.  5:4;  19:29;  Luke  14:12,  Sto.),  espe- 
cially the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  and  £ze- 
kiel,  the  declaration  of  Paul  respecting  a  kin;^ 
dom  of  Christ  to  be  ended  in  the  future,  (1  Cor. 
15 :  25,  to.),  these  and  similar  passages  seem  to 
furnish  us  both  with  some  evidences  for  the 
truth  of  a  milleniom,  and  also  some  outlines  of 
its  character.  But  the  ohief  reliance  has  al- 
ways been  upon  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  and 
the  views  of  an  individual  respecting  the  mil- 
lennium, have  been,  aocordin;;  as  he  ha;  inter- 
preted this  book,  literally  or  figuratively.  The 
Eistory  of  the  one  is  almost  thoroughlv  that  of 
the  other.  But  there  is  not,  in  the  entfre  N.  T., 
a  single  trace  of  such  a  future  millennium. 
The  second  coming  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  25  :  31, 
io. ;  cf.  2  Pet.  3 :  10]  is  none  other  than  his 
coming  to  judgment  at  the  close  of  the  present 
dispensation,  and  this  close  is  far  from  being 
preceded  by  the  peace  and  delight  represented 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium.  (Matt.  24: 
24, 37,  4o. ;  Luke  18  : 8  ;  of.  2  Thess.  2:3;  Matt. 
24:13,  21.  &o.;  of.  Acts  24 :  22 ;  2  Tim.  3: 12; 
see  also  Matt  13 :  301.  Christ  speaks  only  of 
one  resurrection,  botn  of  the  evil  and  the  good, 
(John  5  :  28,  &c. ;  Matt.  25  :  31,  to.),  and  when 
he  mentions  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  (Luke 
14 :  14),  this  is  only  because  the  connection  of 
thought  would  lead  to  that,  without  denying, 
however,  that  this  resurrection  would  be  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  the  unjust.  Just  so  the 
belief  of  the  apostle  in  the  near  approaching  end 
of  the  world,  has  an  apocalyptic,  but  not  a  mil- 
lennarian  color.  The  progjiress  of  the  resurrection 
(1  Cor.  15 :  23,  &c.)  has,  in  fact,  a  succession  of 
time,  but  here  the  end  of  the  earthly  dispensa- 
tion is  connected  immediately  with  the  act  of 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  funeral  judg- 
ment, (»Va  fo  W^of).  The  ezpression,  1  Thess. 
4 :  16,  does  not  set  the  time  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  righteous  over  against  the  resurrection 
of  the  other  dead,  but  only  over  against  the 
change  which  shall  come  upon  the  living.  Be- 
tides these  there  are  some  passages  which,  lite- 
rally interpreted,  might  seem  to  have  a  vague 
millennarian  reference,  e.  g.  Matt  8 :  11 ;  26 :  29 ; 
Luke  22 :  16 ;  Matt,  19  :  28.  But  the  Revelation 
of  John  (20:  4)  has  certainly  the  chief  outlines 
of  a  millennium.  It  is,  however,  a  manifest 
misinterpretation,  which,  since  the  time  of  Au- 
gustine, nas  placed  the  beginning  of  the  thou- 
sand years  in  which  the  elect  are  to  reign  with 
Christ,  not  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord, 
but  in  some  point  of  time  already  past  This 
cannot  be,  because  the  millennium  takes  place 
after  the  destruction  of  antichrist  and  his  host, 
(Rev.  19 :  19,  &o.}.     In  like  maniier  the  first 


rtrarrMtioB  (Rev.  30 : 4, 5.)  of  titsM  whe  ■• 
expressly  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the  dead 
who  lived  not  again  until  the  thooaand  yetti 
were  finiahed,  (v.  12, 13,  Ac),  cannot  have  sa 
allegorical  reference  to  the  first  stage  of  bliss  ia 
heaven,  (Hatgstatherg),  nor  to  the  mental  pio. 
c«8s  of  th«  new  birth,  {jMguttiHt),  nor  to  uy 
spiritaal  tesarreotioB  in  the  Cknielt  in  uj 
sense.  It  can  only  be  the  bo^y  moneeliN 
of  those  who  were  bodily  dead.  Bat  the  (HI- 
culty  yet  remains  of  separating  bot  from  finK 
The  millennium  of  the  ApoMlypae  is  a  bim- 
glyphic  which  still  awaits  its  CMiDp<^ioii.  "Bat 
glimpses  into  this  kingdom  of  the  saints  m 
strikingly  brief.  The  subsequent  reprwwli 
tiona  (as  Rev.  21 : 1,  Ao.)  reepeeting  it,  m 
mostly  derived  from  the  prophetic  views  of  tiM 
0.  T.,  or  aoconseiously  mingled  with  pietim 
of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

The  idea  of  the  roillenBiora  bean  nD«^fah(> 
caJly  the  Mamp  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Ji» 
sioh.  Perhaps  its  first  germ  waa  earned  ONt 
from  the  earrent  Jewish  belief  into  the  pofolH 
Christian  hope  respecting  the  future  kiaidia 
of  Christ  Already  the  pntpbets  had  foretoUt 
kingdom  of  &e  Messiah,  in  which,  aftw  the* 
Btoration  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  aaisa  rf 
all  people  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  bigM 
prosperity  of  the  restored  nation  was  also  «• 
nonnced.  In  these  representations  the  Jem 
afterwards  looked  most  prominendy  at  tiie  ftSlir 
eal  side,  to  which  they  were  especiidly  M  Ij 
their  civil  degradation.  The  prophetic  eipi*' 
sions  were  given  a  sensuoos  interpretatioo,  witb- 
out  any  distinction  being  made  between  htHiai 
figure.  The  Jews  were  to  have  a  bloody  i» 
geance  npon  their  enemies ;  those  who  bsd  iM 
before  were  to  be  raised  to  pattieipate  ia  tk< 
blessedness  of  Messiah's  kingdom ;  there  wii  it 
be  a  theocratic  kingdom  of  the  world  in  whiik, 
under  the  visible  reign  of  the  Messiah.  AsMSt- 
tered  Jews  were  to  be  oolleoted  and  reign  onr 
the  nations  in  a  life  full  of  unspeakable  fi» 
sure  and  peace.  It  was  natural  that,  after  tic 
Messianic  idea  of  the  O.  T.  bad  bean  aotiMiiH' 
in  its  bigheet  and  fullest  sense  in  the  inont- 
tion  of  the  Lord,  something  of  this  idea  shosU 
pass  over  into  the  Christian  Jew's  hope  c^  tht 
future,  and  that  what  had  been  held  by  Ik* 
Jews  respecting  the  first  appearance  of  OuH 
should  taka  with  the  Christian  a  oorreraes&g 
form  respecting  his  aeoend  advent  Bet  tM 
this  waa  not  so  is  proved  ft«m  the  fact  that  tbi 
Christian  notion  of  the  millennium  lec^i* 
onl^  as  a  transition  step  and  a  pieparatioB  to 
a  higher  existence,  while  the  Jew  was  kwkiig ' 
for  ^e  Messiah's  kingdom  aa  the  end  aad  cm- 
summation  of  felioify.  M6reo?ar,  mnoh  of  tbe 
Jewish  form  was  lost  in  the  enbseqoeat  iemf 
ment  of  the  doctrine.  Among  the  ooBverti fie* 
heathenism,  it  was  traaslatea  into  the  l**gMg 
of  their  m^ths  respecting  the  golden  age.  V» 
ferent  individuals  who  bars  eanoeivtd  ths  dee- 
trine,  have  often  gtvan  it  the  stamp  of  Mr 
own  individaality.  The  tbeeeepfay  of  the  Ivu 
oentaij,  closely  connected  it  with  their  neoMM 
of  Ood:  and  the  world.  Especially  **•  "[^ 
of  Oetinger's  theoaophy  built  up  ill  rich  ""■''^ 
world  on  the  basis  of  esohatoHgy.  Fwtlt^  tM 
modem  believing  investigatien  of  Seriptai^  Mi 
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Mken  it  oof  independenfly  fimm  &m  organiem 
•f  th«  (Md  and  New  Testament. 

The  tmth  in  the  miHenniam  is,  on  the  one 
ride,  the  teleolofi^icftll;  well  grounded  erpectation 
llittt  there  sbidl  be  a  blooming  period  of  the 
Ctranb,  in  which  ChrieManity  shall  collect  again 
u  is  a  foene  the  Divine  blessings  which  hare 
Iwen  poured  out  through  the  ages  upon  the  race, 
•ad,  on  Vbe  ether  aide,  the  want  of  an  organic 
■Mdialoi7  9tep  between  this  world  and  the  next. 
TIm  dtmeuUies  of  the  doctrine  are  partly  the 
««n(  of  a  firm  basis  in  a  clear  biblical  escha- 
tology,  and  partly  how  to  conceive  either  teleo- 
lofpeally,  or  ethically  of  the  falling  back  from 
this  Melr  point  as  intimated,  Rev.  20 :  7,  &e. 

The  Ai*tory  of  the  doctrine  has  three  periods. 
1.  In  the  period  of  ii$  origin  it  received  the  most 
Tigoieos  impalee,  not  only  {Vora  the  apostolic 
intimation  of  the  nearly  approaching  second 
•drent  of  the  Lord,  but  far  more  from  the  bloody 
iMcptism  of  perseeations.  As  martyrdom  was 
the  seed,  so  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  be 
tiw  great  harvest-day  of  the  Chnreh.  Comfort 
wma  songht  from  the  oppressions  of  the  present 
■tate,  in  the  oertainty  of  a  not  distant  reeom- 
peaie.  The  justice  of  God  would  seem  to  en- 
nan  diatthe  arena  of  suffering  should  also  be  the 
•Mne  of  the  glorification,  and  the  universal  long- 
fag  w«8  ehwpened,  tt,  least  with  some,  by  de- 
airas  after  happiness,  oenpled  with  a  sense  of 
thair  nnmerited  wrongs  and  a  disbelief  in  the 
general  eonversion  of  the  heathen  world.  The 
oldest  monument  of  the  doctrine,  next  to  the 
Apoealypee,  is  the  letter  ascribed  to  Barnabcu, 
•ad  which  most  have  been  written  close  on  to 
the  times  of  die  Apostles.  The  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, fWnn  its  connection  with  their  idea  of  the 
Mesriah,  were  unanimous  in  its  support.  Be- 
ft««  the  end  of  the  first  century,  it  was  also  a 
eoaimon  belief  in  the  Church  gathered  from 
heathenism.  Jitstm  Martyr  (about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century)  acknowledged  that  there 
^i«re  orthodox  believers  who  did  not  bold  to  the 
apeetation  of  an  earthly  perfection  of  the 
Gbanh,  bat  for  himself,  he  saw  in  this  the  key- 
■toae  to  the  trae  doctrine.  It  is  troe,  there  is 
Bothing  in  the  letters  of  Clement,  of  Rome,  Igna- 
tiut,  and  Paiyearp,  nor  in  the  apologetic  writ- 
ings of  Tatian,  JLthenagortu,  and  TheophUue, 
of  Antioeh,  which  has  a  Cbiliastic  sense.  But 
whether  the  silence  of  the  apologists  majr  not 
itidieata  a  cantions  concealment  of  the  pohtioal 
•zpectation  rather  than  a  denial  of  it,  is  at  once 
•nggested  when  we  notice  how  carefully  Justin 
tooebes  this  point  in  his  apology  to  the  Roman 
omperor,  (I,  11).  PapUu,  of  Hierapolis,  in 
Phrygta,  and  Iraueue,  in  addition  to  the  intimv 
tions  In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  based 
their  faith  in  the  doo^ne  on  the  oral  traditions 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  fane  of  the  apostles. 
The  first  deviation  from  an  expectation  which, 
tbeogh  so  deeply  grounded,  was  unsanctioned 
by  any  creed  of  the  Cborcb,  bad  its  fanatical 
exaggerations  through  Montanism,  from  whose 
oords  even  Tertullian  was  not  able  fully  to 
break  loose.  The  Roman  presbyter  Caiue  (about 
tiie  end  of  the  second  century)  opposed  that 
Jttdesn  and  most  sensaons  form  of  the  doctrine, 
••  the  invention  of  the  archheretio,  Ceriniku*, 
trbo  had  fitted  apooalypsee  ia  its  support,  and 


then  claimed  that  they  were  the  wori  of  a  grert 
apostle.  There  is  no  ground,  however,  for  say- 
ing that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man Church.  The  Alexandrians  made  a  moro 
formidable  opposition.  Origen  was  led  by  his 
Platonic  idealism  to  afSrm,  that  an  earthly  xing^' 
dom  of  Christ,  abounding  in  sensuous  satisfao- 
tions,  was  nothing  but  the  fable  of  men  who 
could  only  interpret  the  Scriptures  literally, 
and  in  a  tfudaizing  sense.  Nepoe,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  opposed  the  allegorical  interpretatioa 
of  Origen  in  a  treatise,  which  received  in  some 
quarters  an  almost  canonical  reverence,  and 
which  had  a  powerful  effect,  both  upon  scholarfl 
and  the  churches.  A  division  was  threatened, 
but  was  composed  by  the  mild  Dyonisitts,  of 
Alexandria,  (266),who  calmly  unfolded  the  spiri* 
tnal  sense  of  the  prophetic  passages.  Methodius, 
Bishop  of  Tyre,  (311 ),  the  counterpart  of  Origen, 
defended  both  the  notion  of  a  millennium  and 
many  delusions.  Its  last  echo  in  the  Greek 
Church,  is  the  polemic  of  ApoUinaris,  of  Laodi- 
cea,  against  Dyonisins  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  while  Ensebius  can  only  account 
for  its  long  continued  prominence  by  the  unfit- 
ness of  Papiaa  to  understand  the  prophetic  sym- 
bols. The  doctrine  maintained  a  longer  hold  in 
the  '^est.  Commodian  (270)  described  it  in 
the  gross  and  sensuous  style  of  the  Ebionites, 
and  the  eloquent  Ladantiut  pictured  it  no  less 
grotesquely  after  the  Sibylline  manner.  It  vras 
a  darling  theme  with  YictoHnus,  of  Pettau,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Jeromt' 
did  not  venture  to  deny  it.  But  with  Am^ 
guttine  arose  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  and  this,  with 
the  changed  political  position  of  the  Church, 
led  to  the  aownfhll  of  the  doctrine.  Tho 
vigor  of  its  life  departed  as  perseootion  ceased, 
and  when  Christianity  came  to  sway  the  civil 
power,  this  was  regarded  as  the  actual  victory 
which  the  millennium  had  promised.  But  the 
Church  rejected  the  doctrine,  not  in  its  funda- 
mental idea,  but  in  its  Judaistic  and  sensuous 
form.  As  such  it  has  a  place  in  the  catalogues 
of  heresies  of  PhUaetrivs  and  Avgtutine.  The 
middle  ages  continued  the  traditional  formula 
without  enlarging  it.  Nothing  awakened  hopes 
of  a  millennarian  future.  The  prevailing  sense 
of  the  world  was  satisfied  with  the  victory  of 
the  ChuTofa  over  the  world.  The  clergy  were 
already  enjoying  the  kingdom  of  a  ^onsand 
years,  in  which  the  glory  of  the  Church  had 
triumphed  over  emperors  and  kings.  Those 
disposed  towards  r^orm  did  not  look  for  the 
perfection  of  the  Church  so  much  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  element,  as  in  the  pnrifioation 
of  tiie  old.  The  end  of  Ae  world  was  expected 
at  the  dose  of  the  first  thousand  years  after 
Christ,  and  there  was  little,  if  any,  exneotation 
of  a  visible  earthly  reign  of  the  Hessian. 

2.  With  the  Reformation  eaase  a  change.  The- 
Bible  was  now  studied,  and  the  impresmon  which 
bad  come  from  the  middle  ages,  tbat  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  a  prophetic  compendium  of  the  histoid 
of  the  Church,  led  to  new  effnrts  to  trace  in  it 
the  signs  of  the  millennium.  The  progreesinc 
decay  of  the  "  antichrist"  PapacT  was  looked 
upon  as  a  certain  indioation  that  tae  coming,  of 
Um  Lord  was  near.    Imperfect  teforms  wert 
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Mtempted  to  prepaare  bis  way,  and  Mrtaln  seoU 
^Movered  signs  of  bis  actoal  return,  m  the 
wonders  of  salration  wroaght  in  the  midst  of 
^•m.  Thepersecntions  of  the  Protestants  now, 
M  in  the  early  Church,  led  the  martyrs  to  ex- 
pect a  speedy  redemption.  A  thousand  signs  in 
BoaTen  and  upon  earth,  seemed  to  herald  it. 
The  Reformers  shared  the  common  belief  in  the 
npproaching  end  of  the  world,  but  not  in  a 
Cniliastio  sense.  Indeed,  so  gross  were  the 
iiews  of  some,  especially  of  the  Anabaptists, 
Ibat  both  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church 

}the  Lutheran  in  the  Augsburg,  and  the  Re- 
brmed  in  the  Helvetic  Confession)  denounced 
these  caricatures  of  the  millennium  as  Judaizing 
fanaticism.  This  denunciation,  since  the  Catho- 
lic dogma  had  no  room  for  the  doctrine,  seemed 
to  settle  the  matter  for  a  time  for  the  whole 
Church,  though  different  enthusiasts  in  different 
parts  of  the  Protestant  world  continued  to  agi- 
tate it  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
oenturies. 

3.  The  third  period  of  Chiliasm  was  intro- 
duced by  Bengd.  In  1740,  be  published  his 
explanation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  1748,  ap- 
peared his  sixty  Addresses  to  the  People.  These 
were  the  fruit  of  half  a  life  time,  and  they  gave 
•  new  seat  to  the  study  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion. The  piety  of  the  Church  became  deeply 
interested  in  it,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
doctrine  would  soon  be  a  regularly  adopted  arti- 
cle of  the  orthodox  creed.  Even  those  who 
opposed  the  doctrine  admitted  its  general  basis. 
Oetinger  (1782)  connected  it  with  his  favorite 
notion  of  a  corporiety  body.  Ortuiiu,  the  most 
influential  among  Bengel's  disciples,  treated  it 
in  a  less  sensuous  way.  Stilling  saw  the  tri- 
anph  of  Antichrist  in  the  rise  of  French  Jacobin- 
ism, and  found  in  this  and  the  infidelity  of  the 
age,  means  for  the  historical  improvement  of 
the  doctrine.  (1799),  Lavater  founded  bis  no- 
tion of  the  millennium  upon  man's  need  of  a 
•ensibte  union  with  the  Deity.  The  effect  of 
Bengel's  fundamental  idea  is  seen  also  in  Sets, 
(1808). 

The  chief  fields  of  modem  Chiliasm  are  Eng- 
land, America,  and  Germany. 

I.  Time  and  Duration  of  the  Millennium:  When 
•ad  how  long  will  this  kingdom  be,  has  been 
always  asked,  not  only  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
but  by  faith  and  piety.  Bengei  firmly  believed 
that  history  would  put  the  stamp  of  truth  upon 
his  calculations,  even  though  the  year  which  he 
iMd  assigned  should  pass  by  without  any  seem- 
ing results.  In  reference  to  such  passaKes  as 
Mark  13 :  32;  Rev.  1 : 7,  &o.,  it  was  said  that 
these  only  referred  to  the  disciples  who  were 
not  yet  free  from  their  Judaistic  hopes  of  the 
Messiah ;  that  the  existence  of  the  numbers 
made  it  a  duty  to  investigate  them,  (Rev.  13 : 
18) ;  and  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  was  not 
what  the  Father  had  reserved  for  His  power, 
but  what  had  been  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
Or,  it  was  said,  that  these  passages  might  be 
taken  literally,  and  if  the  day  and  hour  could 
not  be  told,  the  year  or  the  general  time  might 
be  learned  from  prophecy.  Thus,  link  after 
link  in  the  chain  of  calculations  has  been  forged 
from  Hippoiytus  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
18th  unUuj  arose  tha  bold  lyttem*  of  opoeo- 


lypHe  dtronctogjf,  the  most  significant  of  whi«h 
was  that  of  BengeL  But  as  there  was  no  fiied 
starting  point  nor  end,  it  could  net  fail  that 
these  systems  should  be  chaotic,  depending  ai 
they  did  upon  the  chance  of  combinatioD,  tud 
the  individual  religions  sentiments  of  their  to- 
thors.  Among  the  Church  Fathers  the  moit 
common  claim  was,  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
would  take  place  at  the  dose  of  six  thooaaol 
years  from  the  creation.  Some,  after  the  analogj 
of  the  days  of  the  year,  and  Is.  61 : 2,  would  ba- 
gin  the  millennium,  A.  D.  365.  IftppoiytM 
placed  it  A.  D.  500 ;  Jurieu,  A.  D.  1785 ;  Beiji, 
A.  D.  1836;  StiUing,  A.D.  1816;  Sander.  A.H. 
1847;  the  "JPeriods  of  the  ChriHian  Onrrii," 
from  1879  to  1887. 

Respecting  the  duration  of  the  millenninn, 
there  is  a  greater  harmony.  For,  as  Rev.  20: 
4,  6,  offers  us  the  exact  formula,  so  does  the  ox 
days  work  of  creation,  cf.  Ps.  90 :  4 ;  2  Pet  3 : 8, 
furnish  the  prophetic  symbol.  As,  therefvi*, 
the  days  of  creation  represent  the  thouaands  of 
years  of  the  world's  historv,  so  does  the  SsbbsA 
represent  the  great  World-Sabbath  of  the  mil- 
lennium. But  few  have  assigned  any  other 
duration  to  this  period  than  a  thousand  jam. 

II.  The  place  and  membert  of  thishngim. 
Rev.  20  :  4,  Ac.,  gives  no  hint  of  the  pise*  of 
this  kingdom.  Piteator,  (a.  1626),  and  aflerhia 
Pderton,  Joachim  Lange,  and  Hebari,  made  % 
double  kingdom  existing  at  the  same  time  for  i 
thousand  years,  vis :  the  invisible  kingdom  of 
the  martyrs  in  heaven  (the  upper  Jerosalni) 
under  the  immediate  reign  of  Christ,  wbiek 
should  wort  down  with  visible  results  upon  tlw 
lower  Church  of  converts  to  the  Lord,  (tb« 
earthly  Je^salem).  But  more  commonly  tit 
earth  has  been  called  the  only  place  of  the  mi^ 
lennium,  and  Jerusalem  its  central  point  of 
union.  This  is  the  watch-tower  towards  whiek 
the  eye  of  Chiliastic  hope  is  turned.  The  modd 
for  the  new  city  of  God  is,  according  to  Awmw*, 
Jerusalem  above,  the  mother  of  us  all,  (Gal  4: 
26).  According  to  the  Ebionitei,  TertuUim, 
Commodian,  and  Serariug,  the  heavenly  3tnr 
salem,  shining  in  gold  and  jewels,  was  to  descend 
immediately  to  the  earth. — Closely  connected 
with  this  was  the  question  respecting  the  me^ 
bers  of  this  kingdom.  It  were  exegeticailr  too 
narrow  a  limitation  to  confine  them  (Rer.  20: 4) 
to  those  who  had  been  martyred  for  the  kiD^ 
dom  of  God  and  had  remained  faithful,  (Sengi, 
StiUintf),  or  to  allow  any  sect,  as  the  Irvingita, 
to  exclude  all  but  themselves,  because  tbty  an 
the  only  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  The 
Chiliasm  of  the  Church  has,  from  the  beginning 
preserved  a  wide  heart  for  those  of  whaterernaM 
who  have  been  vitally  united  with  the  body  of 
the  Lord.  All  faithful  Christians,  together  ritk 
the  saints  of  the  0.  T.,  are  the  citizens  of  tbii 
kingdom  according  to  the  Church  Fathers.  T« 
these  JPairet  adds  those  who  have  suffered  for 
God's  sake,  not  even  excepting  the  hestfaeo,  aa 
Socrates,  who  have  been  enlightened  by  tba 
Logos,  though  he  placed  only  uose  smoag  tl< 
rulers  who  had  been  radically  regenerated,  whib 
the  rest  held  rank  among  the  happy  sobjeota 
Those  yet  living  are  changed  and  aasocisfed 
with  those  raised  from  the  dead,  (1  Tbeas.  4: 
17).     While  to  the  martyn  U  aswgned  (M 
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priTilege  of  the  firat  resurrection  and  fellowship 
with  the  Lord  in  heaven,  the  Choroh  still  strag- 
gling upon  earth  is  to  be  gloriously  quickened 
and  perfected.  {Piscaior,  Btngtl,Crv»mt,  Kurtz). 
By  a  literal  application  of  the  yet  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecies respecting  Israel,  (especially  Ecelciel  37), 
the  doctrine  of  ue  millennium  has  sometimes 
■eemed  to  be  opposed  to  itself,  and  to  deny  the 
absolute  character  of  Christianity.  Not  only 
the  Ebioniies  and  ApoUinaris,  but  in  modern 
times,  Serarius,  Oeimger,  and  Ue*s,  have  ex- 
pected the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  re- 
newal of  Levitical  oeremonies.to  be  ncoomplished 
through  Christ.  Crasnu  regarded  the  Jews, 
not  simply  as  the  ground,  but  as  also  the  body 
and  the  crown  of  the  Divine  history  of  redemp- 
tion. That  the  Jews,  after  the  restoration  of  their 
state  as  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
may  expect  a  period  of  the  highest  glory,  is  a 
notion  very  commonly  held.  According  to  Ju- 
rieu,  the  Jews  are  to  be  the  most  exalted  people 
•f  the  earth,  and  the  teachers  of  the  rest.  Oetin- 
ger  thinks  they  will  be  a  nation  of  princes,  (Ps. 
45  :  17),  having  the  Gentile  Christians  in  sub- 
jection. Peterson  also  dreams  of  a  Jewish  king- 
dom of  the  world.  And  Ebrard  founds  the  re- 
storation of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  upon  Acts 
1:6;  3:20;  Rom.  11:29. 

III.  Character  of  Millennium.  The  Chiliaa- 
tic  representations  of  the  nature  of  the  millen- 
Bium  rest  upon  the  view,  that  though  it  is  not 
perfection,  it  is  the  actual  prophecy  of  perfeo- 
tion.  It  was  a  profound  thought  of  Irenaats,  that 
the  saints,  in  blessed  intercourse  with  the  Lord, 
should  here  ripen  to  their  immortality,  and  be- 
come able  to  behold  Ood.  This  idea  ofatranti- 
tion  itaie  has  many  expressioDS  among  modern 
Chiliasts,  being  theologically  entertained  by 
some  as  the  expectation  of  a  religious  and  moral 
likeness  to  God,  and  by  others  regarded  theoso- 
phically  as  a  spiritualizing  of  nature.  But  in 
every  case  the  certainty  of  perfection  comes 
from  a  personal  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  The 
feraonal  pretence  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  midst 
of  his  taints,  is  thus  a  fundamental  notion  of 
Chiliasm.  The  most  current  view  has  been  that, 
MS  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  the  Lord  would  im- 
mediately dwell  with  his  own.  (Poiret.)  Where 
a  two-fold  and  parallel  kingdom  of  glory  has 
l>een  supposed,  since  Christ  could  not  be  in  the 
same  immediate  way  present  in  both  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  tield  that,  after  establish- 
ing, through  his  visible  appearance,  his  king- 
dom upon  earth,  he  would  then  withdraw  with 
his  holy  ones  to  the  upper  Jerusalem,  and  mani- 
fiut  himself  thence  to  his  people,  as  in  the  days 
between  his  resurrection  and  ascension  {I^ter- 
ton),  or  reign  with  visible  tokens  of  bis  majesty 
upon  Zion,  through  a  sou  of  David.  (Oelinger.) 
According  to  Burnet,  be  will  be  seen,  like  the 
Shekinah,  in  the  holy,  of  holies,  in  a  form  of 
light  on  a  throne,  descending  from  heaven. 
Irike  most  of  the  fathers,  Roihe  makes  the  Lord  to 
appear  in  visible  glury  to  establish  his  king- 
dom upon  earth.  But,  since  the  kingdom, 
as  one  of  pure  spirits,  does  not  need  a  material 
means  of  manifestation,  so  everything  sensuous 
is  removed  from  the  Redeemer  and  the  saints 
who  attend  him,  and  there  remains  only  their 
purely  spiritual  presence  on  earth.    If  we  look  I 


more  closely  at  the  representations  which  bava 
been  made  of  the  character  of  the  millennium, 
we  find  that  this  fundamental  idea  has  had  tb« 
greatest  variety  of  manifestations,  according  aft 
eveij  one  has  made  the  future  only  a  reflectioa 
of  bis  ideal  of  a  perfect  earthly  life.  With  this 
general  statement,  we  may  pass  over  a  more  defi- 
nite view  of  the  different  doctrines  which  have 
been  held  at  different  times  upon  this  subject. 

A  prominent  question  in  the  doctrine  of  thtt 
millennium  has  been,  whether  sin,  like  death, 
is  to  be  then  swallowed  up  in  victorv.  This 
question  has  been  answered  affirmatively  by 
many,  but  only  by  those  who  have  hardly  dis- 
tinguished between  the  millennium  and  heaven, 
or  who,  through  sectarian  enthusiasm,  havs 
held  fast  to  the  notion  of  the  sinlessness  of  tha 
regenerated.  The  Chiliastic  transition  state  is 
distinguished  essentially  from  the  heavenlr 
glory,  in  that,  through  it  the  red  line  of  sin  still 
passes.  True,  the  number  of  the  righteous  will 
far  exceed  that  of  the  wicked  {Jurieu),  the 
power  of  the  wicked  is  restrained  harmless 
[Kurtz,  Pet.  Lange),  and  there  \»  an  end  to  the 
lower  forms  of  temptation.  But  the  struggle 
with  sin.  itself  endures,  and  the  depth  of  the 
new  and  refined  temptations  will  increase  ia 
proportion  to  the  spiritual  gifts  which  are  im- 
parted (Bengel,  Oetmger,  Kurtz). 

Even  in  this  mixed  form  of  the  ethical  life, 
the  necessary  correspondence  with  the  character 
of  the  natural  life  is  preserved.  In  the  propbetio 
promise  nature  is  to  share  the  glory  of  the  re- 
surrection, thouah  bearing  still  the  vesture  of 
corruptibility.  It  is  so  decidedly  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  (2  Pet  3:7;  Rev.  21 : 1),  that  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  belong  to  the 
perfection  of  the  heavenly  state,  that  we  cannot 
mistake  it.  But  just  as  decidedly  does  the  ideal 
condition  of  those  raised  from  the  dead  demand 
at  least  the  first  steps  towards  a  renewal  of  na- 
ture. It  is,  therefore,  a  notion  at  the  basis  of 
almost  every  form  of  Chiliasm,  that  unshackled 
nature  shall  also  wear  the  gala  garments  of  the 
great  Sabbath  of  the  world. 

A  satisfactory  work  upon  Chiliasm  is  yet 
wanting.  CorrodXt  critical  history  is  hardly 
satisfactory,  as  a  collection  of  materials.  For 
separate  sections,  see  Joh.  Oerhard,  toe.  theol.  ed. 
Cotta  T.  XX.  p.  95,  so:  MUnseher  in  HenMt 
Magazine,  VI.  Z,  p.  233,  Ac.  Domer,  Hitt.  doe. ' 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ. 

SxHiscH.— /.  K  Seelye. 

Christiailit]^,  primarily  the  rtligion  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  Christ;  objectively, 
the  self-revelation  and  self-communication  of 
God  in  and  through  the  person  of  Christ,  raising 
humanity  to  proper  and  destined  perfection ; 
subjectively,  the  appropriation  of  the  divine  gift 
by  faith  on  the  part  of  men,  or  the  entire  conduct 
of  men  towards  Qod ;  and  then,  as  resulting  from 
both  these,  an  organized  religions  community. 
This  definition,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  conception  of  Christianity.  It  presents  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  primarily,  fundamental, 
specific  view.  But  the  formal  organisation, 
which  we  call  the  Church,  is  far  from  measur- 
ing the  actual  presence  of  Christianity ;  and  this 
fact  alone  shows  that  the  idea  of  Christianity 
embraces  more  than  the  direct  interoommanioa 
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of  God  aod  man,  and  the  organiEed  society 
kriBiDg  from  it  and  devoted  to  its  purposes.  We 
Jn  fact  comprehend  in  Christianity,  and  describe 
t»  "  Christian,"  much  which  is  not  included  in 
the  Church,  and  does  not  grow  out  of  ecclesias- 
tical life  as  such.  We  speak  of  the  Christian 
ptate,  Christian  science.  Christian  art  The 
purpose  of  divine  revelation  also,  to  restore  and 
per&ct  humanity,  contemplates  not  merely  the 
strictly  religious  life  which  embodies  itself  in 
the  Church, l>ut  embraces  the  whole  life  of  man, 
with  all  its  capacities  and  powers,  and  in  all  its 
spheres.  The  term,  kingdJam  of  God,  identical 
with  Christianity  in  its  import,  leads  to  the 
■ame  wide  view.  Christianity  is  the  kingdom 
of  Ood  in  man.  But  this  kingdom  of  Ood,  in 
the  true  and  foil  sense,  is  not  the  Church,  either 
jwtual  or  ideal.  It  is  human  life  in  all  its  de- 
partments and  relations,  determined,  or  deter- 
tninine  itself  by  the  divine  will  of  holy  love, 
which  u  in  itself,  the  eternal  essence  and  perfect 
power  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good. 
Anti^etio  to  the  kingdom  of  Qod  in  this  large 
•ense,  not  merely  to  the  Church  as  such,  is  the 
world;  that  is,  humanity  in  its  natural  badness, 
its  false  independence,  its  carnal  or  psychical 
■tat«  (1  Cor.  2 :  14),  not  subject  to  the  law  and 
Spirit  of  Qod,  bat  following  its  own  impulses, 
and  making  self  its  centre ;  un-^odly  hnmanity, 
whose  principle  and  end,  or  "  prince"  (John  16: 
11)  is,  according  to  the  Christian  conception, 
the  devil,  Satan,  the  spirit  of  perverseness  and 
of  enmity  against  God. 

In  this  view  Christianity  is  ^deed  primarily 
riligion,  and  religion  embodied  in  an  organized 
tociety,  a  Church.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  perfect 
religion  and  the  Church.  The  very  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gbd  implies  the  absolute  dominion 
of  Qod.  This  re(}uires  a  perfect  self-revelation 
and  self-communication  of  God,  as  well  as  a 
perfect  surrender  and  union  of  humanity  to 
Aim.  And  this,  t^en,  produces  a  anion  of  men 
among  themselves  in  the  name  of  God,  that  is, 
on  the  basis  of  the  divine  life  received  and  ap- 
propriated by  them  in  common ;  a  community 
entirely  alone  in  its  kind — the  Church. 

But  if  human  life  in  all  its  workings  is  to 
become  freely  ruled  by  the  will  of  God,  it  must, 
first  of  all,  unite  with  Qod  in  the  seat  of  its  per- 
aonality,  in  the  depths  of  the  soul.  It  must 
have,  and  must  know  God  in  itself,  and  itself  in 
God.  This  involves  the  hypothesis  of  a  perfeei 
tmman  personality,  a  head  of  the  human  race 
holding  universal  control.  This  is  the  true 
nan,  utoroaghly  and  originally  partaking  of 
the  diviae  nature ;  the  literal  image  of  God.  His 
person  consists  essentially  in  bis  being  the 
Uaage  of  Gk>d,  unfolding  itself  in  true  self-deter- 
aination ;  to  that  his  whole  life,  as  God-man,  is 
a  continuous  divine  act,  an  act  of  holy  love  con- 
stantly expanding  and  realizing  itself,  by  repro- 
ducing itself  in  the  consciousness  and  in  the 
nature  of  others,  to  the  expulsion  of  all  selfish- 
ness and  mn,  and  punishing  it  with  all  rigor, 
yet  fully  entering  into  fellowship  with  man's 
suffering  on  account  of  sin ;  proving  its  true  life 
in  the  human  race  by  thus  sharing  the  common 
lot ;  and  in  Uiis  self-sacrifice  realising  the  per- 
fection of  love,  and  making  its  opposite  appear 
altogether  base  aad  abominabls. 


In  this  theanthropic  action  and  passion,  this 
self-sacrifice  of  pure  love,  we  have  the  perfect 
self-revelation  of^God ;  and  by  this  is  established 
his  complete  self-communicaUon  to  man.  Hen 
appear  at  once  the  bearing  of  the  holy  God  t> 
wards  sin  in  the  absolute  reprobation  of  it,  tod 
the  bearing  of  the  gracious  God  towards  na- 
ners,  in  entering  into  fellowship  with  them,  sod 
taking  on  himself  the  burden  of  their  misuy. 
And  both  together  re-eetablish,  alike  on  the 
part  of  God  and  on  the  part  of  man,  a  commih 
nion  of  love;  God  suffering  no  violeDce,  tat 
rather  acting  out  his  nature,  since  his  love  u 
holiness  and  his  holiness  is  love;  man  brine 
moved  by  this  love  of  Qod  to  an  unreserved  sot 
undivided  trust,  a  confiding,  self-sarrenderig^ 
thankful  love.  The  reconciliation  that  srifiio^ 
effected  through  the  God-man,  and  ever  rettii^ 
in  him,  brings  with  it  the  perfect  self-oomniuii- 
cation  of  God  to  men  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  thios^ 
whom  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  is  tliw 
hearts.  This  involves  full  union  of  the  boDai 
heart  and  vrill  with  God,  and  a  living  and  bdf 
fellowship  among  men  ;  and  this,  organized  ti 
one  living  body,  with  all  its  proper  members  it 
their  harmonious  offices  and  mutual  dependeoM, 
is  the  Church.  This  forms  the  fixed  batitofUt 
kingdom  of  God,  and  contains  also  the  prineiplM 
of  all  the  more  extended  true  orgaoizaboM 
among  men. 

This  reconciliation  between  God  and  mta, 
with  its  union  of  men  themselves  in  love  by  tin 
Holy  Ghost,  introduces  for  the  first  time  t  trolj 
universal  will,  comprehending  and  harmoDliiu 
all  individual  wills,  not  infringing  upon  iofr 
vidual  personality,  but  rather  confirminf^  d^ 
vating,  and  perfecting  it ;  the  individual  bsTiu 
its  basis  and  its  full  significance  in  the  geoerii, 
and  the  general  finding  its  proper  reality  in  Um 
individual.  But  the  existence  of  a  truly  DDir«- 
sal  will  (law),  and  the  subjection  of  indiridoib 
thereto,  constitutes  right;  and  this,  embodied  it 
organized  society,  is  the  State,  fulling  inlodife^ 
ent  states,  according  to  the  actual  specific  m& 
fications  of  the  general  human  nature  in  in(S- 
vidual  nations  and  peoples. 

The  State,  thus  joined  with  the  Choreli  b; 
the  organic  connection  of  eif>U  with  retigiMl 
morality  is,  in  fact,  the  second  sphere  of  the  kiitf- 
dom  of  God.  A  third  sphere  we  have  in  tbi 
wide  field  of  euUure,  where  the  human  nnj 
unfolds  in  organic  combinaHon  its  msnifon 
capacities  for  appropriating  and  systematiiitf 
nature,  whether  its  own  lK)dily  and  pCTchieu 
part,  or  the  external  world  around,  both  theo- 
retically, by  mentally  comprehending  the  ot- 
tural  and  reproducing  it  in  the  form  of  knoif' 
ledge  (science),  and  practically,  by  actively  fit 
ing  the  natural  with  its  own  thought,  tod 
making  it  the  organ  of  its  will  (or*  in  the  wide* 
sense).  So  far  as  this  activity  comes  within  tta 
compass  of  redemption,  or  the  improvement  of 
manlcind  ;  so  far  as  it  aims  to  do  away  bondtce, 
to  destroy  the  alienation  of  sin,  to  evince  v» 
energy  or  the  divine  image  in  man,  to  promoto 
in  the  human  race  the  dominion  of  that  i\vM 
Spirit  which  has  its  principle  in  Christ,  tnditJ 
end  in  the  glorification  of  the  whole  crettiw 
through  Chn« ;  so  far,  lastly,  as  it  is  prompted 
and  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  holy  love,  wbiob,  m 
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•n  direnity  aad  with  all  doe  regard  to  differ- 
•iMes,  Beeks  and  leads  to  divine  unity,  and  the 
|»erfeet  organiiation  of  the  dirine-haman  life  in 
the  world ;  it  all  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Qod, 
•ad  forms  a  specific  sphere  of  that  kingdom. 

These  three  spheres  together,  or  the  divinely 
•elf-determined  life  of  man  in  them  through 
Christ,  are  embraced  in  the  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  of  Christianity.  The  family, 
1>eing  a  germinal  commnnity,  and  including  the 
•lements  of  all  the  spheres  alike,  of  religion, 
government,  and  culture,  cannot  be  named  as  a 
•eparate  department.  In  its  filial  piety  it  mir- 
ton  the  relation  of  man  to  Ood ;  in  its  parental 
Withority,  the  character  of  the  state ;  in  its  ele- 
awnts  of  all  sorts  of  education,  the  essence  of 
caltare.  Christianity  is,  then,  the  organic 
whole  of  mankind,  as  freely  ruled  by  the  divine 
4rill  in  all  these  several  vitally  connected  spheres. 
A»  snoh  it  is  only  in  process  of  growth.  Its 
eonsammation  will  present  these  spheres  in  a 
fally  realised  unity,  an  absolutely  narmonious 
vhole ;  the  Church  no  longer  in  any  way  stand- 
ing aloof  from  the  State  and  from  culture,  but 
kpplyins  itself  (Veely  to  both,  and  in  tarn  using 
the  prooacts  of  both  for  its  purposes ;  the  State 
thoroughly  animated  by  the  spirit  of  religion, 
itervaded  by  the  forces  of  culture  and  serving 
its  ends ;  culture  carrying  in  itself  the  forces  of 
both  Church  and  State,  and  being  auxiliary  to 
both  in  exhibiting  their  perfection.  But  dur- 
ing the  growth,  and  that,  too,  a  growth  under 
the  continued  influences  of  sin,  these  different 
spheres  easily,  nay,  unavoidably  encroach  upon 
each  other,  and  fall  into  many  a  conflict,  each 
defending  against  the  others  its  right  and  its 
freedom  ;  and  the  same  sort  of  discord  occurs 
mlao  between  difierent  departments  and  tenden- 
cies within  each  sphere,  and  modifies  the  pro- 
gress of  its  development. 

This  explains  the  history  of  Chrittianiiy,  in 
tti  general  moyements.  Christianity  comes  for- 
Vara  first  in  its  own  more  speciSo  sphere,  the 
CAktcA,  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
And  establishes  herself  in  all  directions.  In  this, 
its  incipient  form,  it  comes  into  conflict,  not  only 
trith  the  existing  religions,  Judaism  and  hea- 
tbsnism,  but  also  with  the  laws  and  the  culture 
interwoven  with  those  religions ;  and  these  bos- 
tile  powers  of  the  old  world  it  has  strenously  to 
nsist  on  all  sides  in  its  own  development 

Meanwhile- Christianity,  in  its  specific  Church 
form,  presents  elements  of  the  other  spheres; 
ef  the  State,  in  the  Church  constitution  and  dis- 
eipline ;  of  science  and  art,  in  the  Church  doc- 
trine and  worship.  Thus  developed,  it  finally 
comes  into  friendship  and  nnion  with  the  exfst- 
ing  State.  The  civu  magistrate  acknowledges 
Christianity;  makes  the  Christian  Church  we 
Cburofa  of  the  realm  by  stamping  her  decisions 
tespecting  doctrine,  discipline,  polity,  and  wor- 
ship as  laws  of  the  realm ;  and  conversely  makes 
the  (Roman)  empire  Christian,  by  admitting 
Christian  princrple  into  its  legislation.  So  there 
•rises  a  fellowship  also  between  the  Church  and 
His  existine  caltare ;  or  rather  the  already  exist- 
iflf  fellowship  is  cherished  and  developed. 

Bat  this  anion  is  every  way  defective.  Jewish 
tad  heathen  ideas  crowd  into  the  Church  with 
aseoolarising  inflaenos;  m  in  the  worship  of 


images  and  in  the  hierarchy.  Christian  freedom 
becomes  in  many  ways  impaired  by  a  heathen- 
like despotism,  and  Christian  culture  adulter^ 
ated  with  foreign  ingredients.  In  short,  there 
arises  a  corrupting  amalagation  of  the  Christian 
and  the  unchristian,  which  continues  to  this 
day  in  the  decrepit  church  of  the  East,  the 
native  region  of  Cnristianity,  but  no  longer  pos- 
sessing any  sufficient  organ  for  the  purifying 
and  renovating  energy  inherent  therein. 

In  the  West,  through  the  practical  energy  of 
the  Roman  character,  Christianity  reaches  s 
higher  position.  Firmly  keeping  the  traditional 
path,  bent  on  unity,  amidst  all  the  divisions  of 
Qreek  Christendom,  the  Roman  Church  rises 
to  independence  even  towards  the  civil  power ; 
the  more  easily,  since  the  Roman  empire  soon 
dissolves  in  the  West,  and  the  stormy  times  give 
abundant  scope  for  that  conrage,  that  energy, 
that  self-denying  devotion,  which  form  a  strong 
moral  support  for  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
See.  Thus  compacted  the  Church  gains  a  vast 
infiuence  on  the  civilization  of  the  newly-con- 
verted Germanic  tribes,  becoming,  by  virtue  of 
her  legal  constitution  and  her  pioman  spirit  of 
jurisprudence,  the  model  and  foster-mother  of 
civil  institutions  in  the  new  empires.  These 
States  ^rew  op,  almost  from  the  first,  under 
church  influence,  and  practically  at  least,  re- 
cognised Christianity  in  its  Church  form  as  Uie 
foundation  and  rule  of  their  institutions ;  being 
deterred,  too,  from  obstinate  resistance  by  the 
powerful  instrument  of  the  ban.  Conscious  of 
her  spiritual  supremacy,  the  Church  now  rs- 
solved  to  make  the  States  entirely  dependent  on 
herself,  to  merge  all  tlieir  authority  in  her  own, 
which  she  regarded  as  that  of  Christ  himself 
(the  Pope  the  vicar  of  Christ),  and  recognise 
them  as  mere  fiefs.  Thus,  she  would  assert  ft 
lordship  over  all  culture,  especially  over  science, 
which  in  fact  first  proceeded  from  her,  and 
developed  itself  in  her  service. 

But  in  the  State  also,  thus  growing  out  of  the 
Christian  principle,  and  becoming  gradually 
more  and  more  conformed  thereto  in  its  laws 
and  administration,  the  consciousness  of  free- 
dom awoke  the  sense  of  independence,  of  co-ot^ 
dination  with  the  Church,  as  a  power  equally 
representing  Christ  and  ruling  in  his  name. 
Hence  the  contest  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
empire,  which  reached  its  height  m  the  age  of 
the  Hohenstaufsns,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  result 
partly  in  favor  of  the  Papacy,  but  on  the  whole 
raises  the  State  to  a  growing  independence  in 
its  sphere,  and  emboldens  it  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Church ;  which  it  gradually 
does  with  success.  Culture,  likewise,  oe^ns  M 
come  out  from  under  ecclesiastical  tutelage,  and 
to  move  freely ;  battling,  partly  in  the  service 
of  Christianity  itself,  against  hierarchical  usur- 
pation and  degeneracy  of  church  life,  and, 
openly  or  secretly,  with  earnest  denunciation  or 
keen  satire,  resolutely  subjecting  the  condition 
of  the  Church  hitherto  to  a  scathing  criticism. 

This  whole  struggle  for  freedom  in  these  two 
spheres  of  Christianity,  acquires  a  firm  consist- 
ency in  the  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  that,  too,  by  the  establishment  within 
the  Church  herself  of  the  principle,  that  ia 
Christendom  the  different  spheres  have  eqaal 
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dWtne  aathoritr ;  that  by  onoondiUotial  self-eor- 
reoder  to  Ood,  and  reliance  on  bis  grace  in 
Christ,  all  the  relations  of  our  life  become  holj 
to  the  Lord ;  that  faith  makes  eveiy  human  call- 
ing a  real  service  of  God. 

But  now  several  diflferent  views  asserted  them- 
■elves.  With  the  Roman  Catholics  things  re- 
mained as  they  had  been  ;  the  Church  endeavor- 
ing, secretly  or  openly,  to  maintain  her  tutelage, 
making  or  revoking  concessions  according  to 
circumstances,  and  renewing  her  old  preten- 
sions. Among  the  Reformed,  especially  out  of 
Germany,  a  more  or  leas  rigid  distinction  of  the 
several  spheres  prevailed,  agreeably  to  the  whole 
Strictly  common-sense  character  of  this  part  of 
evangelical  Christendom ;  the  English  nation, 
indeed,  joining  the  spirituar  power  to  the  tem- 
poral, but  thereby  calling  forth  an  array  of  dis- 
senting communities,  which,  with  the  Scotch, 
insisted  on  separation.  Lutheranism,  finally, 
maintained  a  unity  in  distinction,  which  easily 
degenerated,  however,  into  confusion,  and,  pai^ 
ticularly  in  opposition  to  a  rising  theological 
hierarchy,  into  an  inferior  papal  and  territorial 
union  of  the  two;  thus  furnishing  a  corrective 
fbr  the  Reformed  tendency  to  separation.  Thus 
mach  OS  to  the  relation  of  Church  and  Stait. 
The  department  of  cutture  passed — is  passing — 
through  vast  fluctuations.  Conquering  its  free- 
dom at  all  points,  and  reacting  against  its  long 
pupilage  and  bondage  under  theology,  it  has 
apparently  deserted  Christianity.  But  in  its 
untrammelled  progress,  giving  the  true  and  the 
beautiful,  the  good  and  wholesome,  a  perfectly 
free  course  towards  their  end,  it  turns  unmis- 
takably into  the  path  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  co-operates  with  the  other  spheres  to  pre- 
pare that  state  of  perfection. 

This  perfection,  however,  will  not  be  the  pro- 
duct of  such  activity  of  Christian  humanity,  but 
the  effect  of.  a  new  divine  act,  which  we  denote, 
according  to  Scripture,  as  the  coming  of  the 
elorified  Son  of  Man.  This  will  be  a  regenera- 
tion (>(«A»)7tM9u»,  Matt.  19:28);  new  in  rela- 
tion to  all  before  it,  though  reached  through  the 
whole  previous  development ;  like  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  eternal  Word  in  the  flesh,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  manifold  movement  of  the 
pre-Christian  world.  Holy  love  will  prevail, 
Diinirin^  the  trne,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good 
into  living  unity,  making  order  freedom,  and 
freedom  order.  Christianity  will  be  clearlv 
known  as  the  all-ruling  power  in  the  world, 
Christ  as  the  personal  principle  of  all  its  sal- 
vation. Christianity,  the  true  humanity,  ex- 
hibiting human  life  in  its  divine  truth  and 
glory,  —  as  old  in  its  preparatory  steps  as  the 
world,  and  in  its  divine  principle  without  be- 
ginning,— will  also  stand  as  long  as  the  world, 
nay,  outlast  it,  and  eternally  bloom  and  bear 
fruit  to  the  glory  of  its  head,  that  God  may  be 
all  in  all.  While  all  so-called  humanism,  all 
culture,  which  sets  aside  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  ignores  his  truly  divine  dignity,  must  per- 
petually prove  inhuman,  corrupting  and  deform- 
ing mankind,  Christianity,  rooted  in  the  living 
Christ  of  history,  restoring  man  to  his  consti- 
tutional right  as  man,  implanting  and  nourish- 
ing respect  and  love  for  man,  and  carrying  our 
nature  to  its  ideal  perfection,  will  come  forth 


victorious  from  every  oenfliot,  and  mon  pan' 
from  every  attempted  corruption,  till  it  shall 
celebrate  its  triumph  in  the  universal  compl» 
Uon  of  our  race. 

But  if  Christianity  alone  adequately  bringi 
out  the  idea  of  humanity,  every  other  ^stem, 
which  would  assert  rival  claims,  must  present 
only  an  imperfect,  or  a  perverted  and  impon 
form  of  human  life.  Judaism,  faeatfaenisia,  and 
Islam  are  instances  of  this.  All  three  eiihet 
want  the  true  theanthropic  mediation,  or  r^ect 
it  and  substitute  a  finite,  created  mediatM^ 
which  is  really  none  at  all.  Judaimt,  rests  m 
its  law,  ite  whole  legal  system,  witii  its  founden 
and  interpreters;  Heathenism,  on  all  sorts  «f 
creaturely  beings,  human,  superhuman,  and  is- 
femal ;  Islam,  on  its  pretended  prophets,  witk 
its  Koran.  AH  these,  according  as  they  m 
local  or  national  in  character,  fail  to  reoogsiM 
and  appreciate  the  universal ;  all  are  partiat 
larutic. — And  they  are  utterly  inadegiuiie  to  (k 
realizing  oftht  kingdom  of  Ood. 

Judaism,  before  Christ,  had  in  its  propbe^ 
and  ite  types  a  progeasively  unfolding  patten 
of  the  perfect  kingdom  of  Ood.  But  in  itidf 
considered,  it  was  a  national  legal  theocnev. 
Religious  community  was  blendcni  with  dnl; 
government  was  maide  immediately  dependeil 
on  religion ;  but  from  the  merely  legal  ebanster 
of  the  religion,  the  government  revealed  si 
almost  constant  tendency  to  break  away  fiom  il* 
and  so  went  towards  rum.  And  culture,  apart 
from  the  strictly  religious  product  of  sacni 
poetry,  was  rather  a  thing  received  from  abnt^ 
and  tended  more  to  corrupt  than  to  elevate  tbi 
popular  life.  Chritiianiiy,  however,  reveab  till 
universal  evaneelical  theocracy,  received  isls 
the  human  wiU  by  the  act  of  sJl-atoBiDg  koly 
love.  In  this  theocracy  the  ecclesiastical  and  tU 
civil,  instead  of  being  immediately  eoUDeetcd, 
stand  in  mediate  organic  unity,  and  the  atonhig 
love  reveals  its  power  in  producing  a  pabSl 
morality  corresponding  to  ue  relipoos,  gi^f 
birth  to  a  true  State  life;  and  in  pervading sfl 
culture  with  ite  spirit,  and  thus  inducing  a  tnt 
appropriation  of  what  at  first  was  forei^.-^ 
The  pott-Chrittian  Judaism  is  a  mere  miam 
the  ^d;  a  wearisome  legal  service,  inoaptUi 
of  any  true,  vigorous  organization,  either  io 
religion,  politics,  or  culture,  and  in  all  respeoli 
dependent  on  abhorred  Christianity  to  prolong 
its  miserable  existence;  a  restiess  waDdning 
and  a  fruitless  search. 

Heathenism,  in  ite  pre-Christian  age,  ani]a» 
tionably  produced  many  and  magnificent  iutj- 
tutions.  But  it  umformly  confounds  the  ntU 
with  the  religious,  and  inyolves  the  deified  ere*- 
tnrely  powers  in  political  life,  and  in  manjr 
ways  makes  them  tools.  Civil  life  itself  is  fi^ 
of  caprice,  ambition,  despotism;  no  right*  ot 
man  as  such ;  families,  tribes,  nations,  ml^ 
and  serving,  regardless  of  claim :  a  mere  a^g*** 

fation,  incoherent  and  ever  falling  to  pieces, 
inally,  culture  grows  out  of  the  religious  eM- 
ment;  but  in  ite  vigorous  progress,  as  snioi^ 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  frees  itself  more  ind 
more  from  relif;ion,  and  works  against  it;_tbcrebyt 
however,  cutting  off  ite  own  root  and  indaoii^ 
its  own  decay.  —  Pott- Christian  heatheniim* 
an  inwardly  decomposing  mass  of  supetstiuoa. 
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It  prodnees,  in  every  department,  only  tud  and 
Mu-destmotiTe  efforts  towards  oreaoization,  and 
drags  oat  a  pitiable  mook-life  on  its  past  history, 
or  on  stimulas  from  without 

Lastly,  Mohammedanism  indeed  acoompliRhed 
a  mighty  work  in  its  first  battle  and  rivalry  with 
a  ChristianitT  partly  dead,  and  partly  as  yet  in 
its  youthful  development.  But  its  great  spread 
'Was  due  in  part  to  outward  foroe,  and  in  part  to 
its  first  seal,  and  an  inward  snperiority  over 
what  was  defunct  or  yet  rude ;  and  to  the  fact^ 
besides,  that  it  gratified  the  pride  and  sensuons- 
ness  of  human  nature.  As  a  religious  system,  it 
baa  a  gradually  stiffening  legal  character;  in 
State,  it  is  despotic,  now  cruel,  now  more  mild ; 
in  culture  it  has  reached  only  a  transient  bloom, 
and  perpetually  reveals  itself  as  a  power  of  in- 
bamanity,  blasting  all  culture  and  bringing  sad 
desolation  in  its  train. 

From  such  a  comparison,  Christianity  comes 
forth  as  the  perfect  form  of  human  life.  And 
of  it,  as  the  genuine  kingdom  of  God,  the  apos- 
tle's word  is  true:  "All  things  are  yours," 
.(1  Cor.  3  :  21).  All  efforts  and  attainments  in 
every  department  of  life,  have  to  do  it  service 
and  fall  into  its  possession.  The  symbolical 
creation  of  the  Sast,  already  adopted  into  the 
Old  Testament  religion,  enters  into  the  worship 
of  the  New,  sanctified  by  its  spirit.  The  si^ri- 
fio«  and  artistic  products  of  the  Grecian  life 
CbristiaDity  appropriates,  and  in  its  way  repro- 
dnees  and  elevates.  So  with  the  jurisprudence 
of  Rome. — All  these  together  are  taken  up  and 
nonlded  in  novel  and  orieinal  style  by  the 
Christianiced  Germanie  mind,  which  thus  raises 
what  Christianity  had  acquired  from  the  pre- 
Christian  world  out  of  Judaistic  petrifaction 
and  beathenisb  corruption  to  evangelical  free- 
dom, purity,  and  vital  flow. 

This  is  evangelical  I^iettant  Christianity,  as 
opposed  to  the  dead  or  dying  Greek  Christianity 
in  the  East,  and  Roman  in  the  West,  Protes- 
teatism  leaves  the  other  spheres  of  life  free, 
seeking  only  to  rule  in  them  by  the  energy  of 
tho  spirit;  and,  by  restoring  a  pure  religious 
bans,  it  brings  the  sphere  of  religion,  as  well  as 
thoae  of-  law  and  culture,  into  proper  organiza- 
tion and  development.  Greek  Christianity  makes 

'  The  following  statiatioa  make  no  pretention  to  en 
tire  seeartcy;  yot  they  sim  st  the  truth,  and  are  th« 
fesoU  of  many  yean'  oompUstion  : 

EranKelieal  (United) 11,624,000 

Uitb«rsnt 20,014,000 

Keformed* _ 8,127,000 

Oatholiu 148,906,000 

JsaunitU _ i,000 

Uoited  Qreeks 8,892,000 

llaronite* „...> 140,000 

Chaldeans 20,000 

XTnitMl  Armenian _ 94,000 

Orthodox  Greek e<,8t9,000 


Anaeniane... 

Jaeobite* .._ 

Copte ~ 

Abyuinian  Monopbysites... 
Kutorianf 


2,787,000 

64,000 

80,000 

100,000 

100,000 

262,4S2,000 


•  Tkle  Is  •xdniively  of  Pratiyterlaiu,  Methodiits,  IndepeiH 
tmtt,  BeptMa,  Saoadtra,  WaldenelaiM,  Ac,  whteh  ir*  ill  Re- 
taaed  la  diittnatlm  firom  Latlwrana  pnpn^  BoiB.  Cath.,  ete. 


theory,  dogma,  the  foundation;  orthodoxy  tht 
shibboleth;  mixing  them  everywhere  with  poli> 
tics  and  culture ;  thus  destroving  all  true  free- 
dom of  motion.  Roman  Christianity,  with  its 
idea  of  universal  authority,  would  reduce  all 
the  powers  or  spheres  of  human  life  to  legal 
subjeotion.  Protestant  Christianity,  averse  to 
all  abstract  unity  and  universality,  seeks  a 
living,  organic  catholicity,  which  shall  work 
itself  out  in  the  free  activity  of  the  particulai 
and  indiridnal.' 

Literature :  Pelersen :  Die  Lehre  von  der  Kir- 
ohe.  VUmann :  Das  Wesen  des  Christenthums. 
Klino. — E.  v.  Teomatu. 

Christianity,  the  German  Society  for  Pro* 

moting^,  was  founded  by  John  Urlsperger,  D.  D., 
of  Augsburg,  (a  native  of  WUrtember^),  ia 
Basel,  Auj^.  30,  1780,  Its  object  was  indicated 
by  its  original  name :  "  The  German  Society  for 
prvmotinff  pure  Doctrine  and  tnte  Piety."  Its 
means  were,  the  publication  and  circulation  of 
old  and  new  evangelical  books,  in  cheap  form, 
and  consistent  personal  piety  combined  with 
deeds  of  Christian  charity  on  the  part  of  its 
members.  Rules  of  conduct  were  adopted, 
meetings  for  mutual  edification  held,  and  an 
extensive  correspondence  was  opened.  Its  first 
agent  was  Scbmid,  of  WUrtemberg ;  after  him 
Steinkopff,  of  London,  and  Blumbardt,  (the  sub- 
sequent Inspector  of  the  Missionary  Society). 
Numerous  branches  were  established  in  the 
chief  towns  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Ab- 
stracts of  the  correspondence  and  proceedings 
of  the  Society  were  prepared,  and  sent  to  the 
various  branches,  first  in  writing,  but  after 
1784  in  the  monthly :  "  Sammlungen  fUr  Lieb- 
haber  chr.  Wahrhoit."  In  1784,  Basel  was 
made  the  centre  of  the  Society's  operations,  and 
its  named  changed  to  "  Die  Deutsche  Christen- 
thumegesellscbaft."  It  now  spread  rapidly, 
embracing,  as  it  did,  all  the  objects  now  engag- 
ing the  organization  for  Inner  and  Outer  Mis- 
sions: the  circulations  of  Bibles  and  Tracts,  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  rich,  the  aid  of  Protestants 
in  Rom.  Cath.  countries,  and  the  evangelizing 
of  the  latter,  &c.  &o.  Its  resources  were  rimited, 
and  its  obstacles  numerous  ;  but  it  quietly  pur^ 
sued  its  course,  and  acquired  increasing  inflo- 

Brought  forward,  262,4S2,000 
Thomas-Christians  (of  whom  U0,000 

are  eonneeted  with  the  B.  Cbnrob).  220,000 

Episeopalisna - 12,8(7,000 

PreibyUriant >....,„ »,700,000 

Hethodifts ~ 3,»»8,000 

BaptiiU 4,838,000 

Independents 1,489,000 

Qnakers 160,000 

Tanlcers 80,000 

Shakers 6,000 

Horaviani _„..» 192,000 

MennoniU » 189,000 

UnivenalUts - > 600,000 

Chriitiane 800,000 

VniUrUnt 190,000 

Mormon*. 50,000 

Seeedera. - 120,000 

Cameroniaa* - 17,000 

Olassitea ».. 10,000 

Waldeniian 20,000 

Remonttranta - n  6,00( 

Swodenborgians -....„...  7,000 

Wh<de  samber  of  Ohristians.M.MM  M2,S80,00S 
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raee.  Thus  it  gradnally  ermted  a  vtotuity  for 
dittinot  orgMiiiations  for  its  Mrerml  objects,  and 
gkT*  rise  to  the  Basel  Bible  Society,  1804,  and 
the  Et.  Missionary  Society,  1816,  and  other 
benefioent  institutions.  By  the  growth  of  these 
its  own  life  was  orersbadowed,  so  that  it  now 
has  a  merely  nominal  existence,  represented, 
almost  solely,  by  its  untiring  friend.  Treasurer 
C,  F.  SpitUer,  who  has  clung  to  it  for  more  than 
60  years.  With  him  the  »x!iety  itself,  doubt- 
less, will  become  extinct,  and  its  funds  will  be 
given  to  one  of  its  o&pring.  The  archives  of 
the  Society  are  a  rich  soorce  of  material  for  the 
history  of  the  past  70  years. — (Comp.  Beitrllge 
1.  vaterlHnd.  Qesch.,benMsg.T.a.  histOesellsch. 
in  Basel.  B.  4, 197,  &c.).         A.  OsnaTAO.* 

ChrifltolMT. — ^Tbedoctrineoonoeming  Christ. 
It  treats  of  hu  per*on  and  hi*  work.  These  two 
are  inseparable ;  since  It  is  only  by  being  such 
a  person  that  he  is  a  Savioar,  the  Mediator  of 
the  divine  scheme  of  redemption.  His  whole 
personality  comprises  essentially  the  saving 
efficiency ;  and,  conversely,  to  understand  the 
work  we  must  know  the  person. 

Aeoording  to  the  apostles,  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and  1»e  Chnrcn  in  all  ages,  the  Person  of 
Christ  is  the  nnity  of  Ood  and  man ;  an  abso- 
Intely  perfect  realization  of  the  mutual  indwell- 
ing of  Ood  and  man  in  Jesus,  an  individual, 
oonscioas  subject,  under  the  earthly  form  and 
relations.  This  personal  onion  of  divinity  and 
humanity  is  in  principle  the  accomplishment  of 
the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  It  embodies  the 
nnohangeabie  love  which  oannot  forsake  this 
rdio  of  Ood-like  humanity,  even  in  its  guilty 
•elf-estrangement  from  God,  but  is  bent  on  its 
restoration.  In  this  person  lies  the  basis  of  all 
reconoiliation  between  God  and  man.  Here 
Ood  creates  for  himself,  what  is  most  of  all  im- 
portant, the  possibility  of  his  being  re-united 
with  'the  sinful  race  in  a  real  communion  of 
life.  For  this  person,  in  all  its  action  and  suf- 
fering, shows  as  clearly  that  Ood  condemns  sin, 
M  that  he  has  mercy  on  the  sinner ;  thus  making 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  appear  consistent  with  his 
threatenings  against  the  guilty ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  the  power  to  awaken  sinners  in  their 
innermost  soul,  and  to  lead  them,  with  the  most 
decided  self-condemnation,  to  a  sincere  and  oon- 
fidin)^  sorrender  to  forgiving  grace ;  and  thus 
the  sinner,  yielding  to  reconciliation,  united  to 
Christ,  and  partakmg  thronghont  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  God-man,  bwomes  furnished  unto  all 
good  works.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  thean- 
tbropio  personality  could  suffice  for  such  a 
saving  work ;  nothing  more  is  required.  This 
is  the  absolute,  real  existence  of  divine  truth 
and  grace  in  the  conscious  life  of  man  ;  an  exist- 
ence rising  and  continuing  in  free  self-determi- 
nation. It  thus  forms  a  fixed  point  on  which 
the  human  race,  originally  destined  to  bear  the 
image  of  God,  can  erect  itself  again ;  an  effica- 
eious  inception  of  the  real  likeness  of  God ;  the 
potential  renovation  of  the  race.  Then  the  sin- 
ful nature,  freely  yielding  itself  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Son,  the  originaland  perfect 
image  of  God,  is  exalted  to  the  state  of  adoption, 
and  becomes  eonseioos  of  its  exaltation  by  the 
living  power  of  Christ,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Soii 
of  Ood  dwelling  in  the  heart;  the  Spirit  which 


fixthwitii  produces,  and  goes  on  to  nnfold  d« 
filial  aentiment  and  purpose  in  the  child  of  God. 

That  thin  doctrine  has  an  apostolic  root,  tbst 
its  germ  appears  complete  in  the  apostolic  testi- 
mony, is  beyond  dispute ;  for,  grantitij;  all  tki 
assamptions  of  the  laxest  modem  eriticisa^  «t 
have  proof  enough  left  in  the  epistles  to  tkt 
Romans,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  GalstitM, 
which  remain  unquestioned  as  the  prodacttM 
of  St.  Paul.  But  if  we  take  as  we  sorely  nty, 
all  the  so-called  komologomena  as  coming  km 
the  apoetolie  school,  and  as  haring  the  force  o( 
apostolie  testimony,  we  may  hold  that  Cbral^ 
testimony  concerning  himM^  baring  ibe  i» 
port  of  a  revelation,  in  words  and  deeds,  of  hit 
own  vievrs  of  himself,  declares  him  to  be  tki 
Son  of  God  in  a  sense  not  relative,  bat  iapott' 
ing  his  absolute  nnity  and  equality  with  Ood 
(«.  g-.  Matt  11:27;  28:18,  eqq;  9:2,  iqq;  2: 
42,  sqq.).  In  harmony  with  this,  St  John  » 
serts  the  remotest  pre-existence  of  this  penes, 
the  very  eternity  oi  its  divine  principle,  iai 
thus,  according  to  him,  the  Son,  who  sppeend 
as  the  Word  made  flesh  in  order  to  emet  n-' 
demption,  has  bis  root  in  an  eternal  seoonil  ya- 
son  of  the  Godhead.  Thus,  in  &ct,  he  repiteetli 
himself  as  the  eternal  object  of  the  divine  loie. 
(John  17:24;  comp.8:58;  6:62,  sq.).  Aal 
as  well  the  ttfiotyiKiaiiiiiof  of  Peter  (1  Pet  1 :  20), 
which  points  to  God's  eternal  contemplstioii  rf 
Christ  in  his  redeeming  office,  yet  to  be  refctlei 
as  Peter's  way  of  applying  to  Christ  whst  it 
said  concerning  the  Old  Testament  tifaf, 
(Lord),  (according  to  the  probable  retdis^ 
xvpuw  tlni  zfHorov),  makes  it  not  improbable  tkt 
Christ  is  identified  by  Peter  with  the  Lord  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Jehovah,  the  Ood  of  tbi 
covenant,  or  angel  of  the  covenant,  in  whom  ii 
the  name  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  23 :  21) ;  and  thtthe 
is  considered  as  the  historical  manifestation  of 
that  person.  Paul  makes  this  clear  (1  Cot 
10 :  4,  sqq.),  and  his  teaching,  like  that  of  Job^ 
leads  decidedly  to  an  antemundane  power  (|mlh 
ciple),  which  in  due  time  became  manifest  ill 
historical  individuality. 

After  the  apostolic  age  we  have  to  diitii- 
guish,  with  reference  to  Christology,  th«  pmi 
of  the  apostolic  fathers  from  the  following  tin* 
Those  fathers,  in  their  statements  of  soond  doe- 
trine,  reasserted  the  apostolic  testimonj,  wiA 
incipient  motions  towards  a  farther  dogailit 
presentation  of  the  human  side  of  thii  penon, 
as  well  as.  the  dirine.  In  the  subsequeat  lait 
of  the  second  century,  and  through  the  tbiid 
and  fourth,  this  doctrinal  tendency  is  fortber 
unfolded,  in  opposition,  on  the  one  bud,  <> 
Jewish-Christian  Ebionism,  which  reducsa  th 
dirinity  to  a  mere  spiritual  endowment,  *nd  de- 
grades Christ  to  a  man,  with  the  highest  Uad 
and  largest  measure  of  spiritual  pm,  ud.  os 
the  other,  to  a  Gentile-Christian  Docetini, 
which  denies  the  human  in  Christ,  and  mtkH 
him  only  an  apparition  of  a  sunerhnmtn,  or  • 
supermundane  power.  It  dien  aaraneed  fnrtbn 
with  the  dootnna  of  fAe  distinctions  i»  Oct. 
Here,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  three  •ep*- 
rate  beings,  one  subordinate  to  another,  »nd  ta 
a  monarchian  riew,  reducing  the  distinction  to 
mere  circumstances  of  manifestation,  or  of 
modes  of  operation,  it  elicited  (iu  clear  and  Mt' 
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tkd  eoDoeption  of  a  Trinity  in  one  and  Um 
nine  eaaenoe ;  Three  in  One.  lo  tbeee  diiooe- 
•iona,  moreover,  Chriitology  rose  above  the 
ideas  a«  well  of  a  onion  of  the  Deity  in  general 
with  tbe  human  nature,  a*  of  the  appearanoe 
of  a  relatively  divine  power,  a  auperhnman 
H>irit  in  human  form  (whether  dbtioetly  in  the 
Dooedstie  shape,  or  approaobing  it),  to  the  con- 
•eption  of  the  real  union  of  tbe  lAtaolutely  divine 
Logos  with  the  physiool  corporeal  nature  of 
inao. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  oentnry, 
Christology  had  so  advanced  as  to  gain  a  stricter 
definition  of  tke  two  naiuret  in  Me  one  person. 
As  it  afterwards  pressed,  on  the  one  band,  to- 
wards tbe  perfect  unity  of  tbe  person,  it  beoaaae 
liable  to  confound  tbe  two  natures,  or  allow  tbe 
human  to  be  so  absorbed  by  the  overpowering 
divine,  as  to  destroy  the  reality  of  the  human 
development  in  Chnst,  and  of  his  atoning  suf- 
ferings and  death.  As  it  inclined,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  to  assert  the  distinction  of  natarea,  espe- 
cially the  tme  and  peculiar  properties  of  the 
-human,  it  was  liable  to  adopt  a  mere  combina- 
tion or  conjunction,  in  which  the  human  might 
Bppear  only  as  a  dwelling  place  of  the  divine. 
This  would,  indeed,  provide  fur  tbe  truly  human 
development,  and  tbe  human  suffering  and 
death,  but  mnst  impair  that  personal  unity  on 
which  the  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's  work  de- 

Sends.  The  mutual  adjustment  of  tbe  two  ten- 
enciee,  which  presented  the  onion  at  onoe 
without  separation,  confusion  or  conversion,  at 
first  as  to  toe  natures,  and  afterwards  as  to  their 
Tolitions  and  acts,  was  tbe  fruit  of  more  pro- 
tracted controversy. 

Here  tbe  Cbristologioal  labor  of  the  Eastern 
Cbarch,  which  started  from  the  divine,  or  theo- 
logical side,  reached  its  goal.  It  took  np,  in- 
deed, the  human  want  of  such  a  Saviour,  and 
bis  adapitation  to  that  want ;  but  usually  more 
in  an  incidental  way,  as  pre-aupposed  or  inferred 
in  connection  with  tbe  chief  matter  in  quesUon— 
the  person  and  its  two  natures.  Tbe  Christo- 
logical  discussions  of  tbe  Western  Church  took 
»  different  coarse.  Here  tbe  starting  point  was 
anthropolopif.  Tbe  great,  agitating  qnestion 
related  lo  human  sin,  and  the  need  of  reooooilia- 
tion.  Tbe  alienation  of  man  from  Qod  by  sin, 
tbe  necessity  of  his  restoration  on  account  of 
the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  impossibility  of  his  being  restored  in  anv 
other  way,  seemed  to  call  for  a  Redeemer,  both 
human  and  divine,^  who,  by  bis  voluntary  self- 
sacrifice  and  submission  to  the  curse  of  sin, 
even  to  death,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
mi^ht  establish  for  himself  an  infinite  merit 
wbush  should  avail  for  bis  brethren  of  tbe  ha- 
man  race.  This  view,  suggested  by  Ireneas 
and  Athanasius,  pursued  by  Augostine  and  hia 
school,  carried  out  bv  Anselm,  of  Canterbury, 
and  variously  modified  by  bis  successors,  charac- 
terized the  midhle  age,  and  superseded  the 
earlier  and  more  or  less  fantastical  theories  of 
redemption. 

WitD  tbe  BeformaUon  of  the  sixteenth  een- 
tary,  the  person  of  Christ  and  its  action  took 
the  foremost  ground.  Anselm  brought  forward 
tbe  idea  of  an  infinitely  meritorious  life  of  tbe 
Qod-man,  whose  voluntary  aaorifioe  called  fw  a 


cetTespoading  reoompense.  This  elemental  eon* 
oeptioo  does  not  afterwards  disappear ;  but  tha 
fHrMominant,  tbe  eharaeterittio  view  of  redemp- 
tion, beoomee  more  and  moT«  distinctly  that  of 
the  personal  action  of  Christ,  extending  throng 
tbe  whole  life  of  the  Gbd-raan,  and  reaching  itt 
b«gfat  in  bis  sufferings  and  death,  as  the 
highest  expression  of  divine  love.  Tet  it  waa 
always  tbe  increasing  effort  of  Christian  scienoa 
to  conceive  all  this  as  the  action  of  troe  bo* 
manity  in  its  essence  and  centre ;  in  its  head,  aa 
truly  representing  the  image  of  Ood  in  the  whole; 
in  Christ,  as  tbe  second  Adam.  There  fuUowedt 
however,  upon  this  very  effort,  a  reaction  against 
tbe  old  way  of  speaking  of  the  two  natures. 
This  rsaotion,  in  a  fantastic  aberration,  like 
that  of  Scbweookfeld,  asserts  a  heavenly  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  even  a  heavenly  eorporiety ; 
reviving,  in  seoM  sort,  the  older  ApoluBariaa 
notions,  which  would  make  Christ  not  truly 
partaker  of  our  natarei  In  the  abstract  intet 
lectualism  of  the  rati(malistic  school,  this  reae- 
tion  asserts  a  mere  humanity  for  Christ,  which 
divests  him  of  bis  true  redeeming  power.  Yet; 
in  its  sound  development,  it  arrivea  at  the  idea 
of  the  absolute  image  of  God,  in  which  tbe 
divine  Logos,  tiie  eternal  archetype  of  humanity, 
has  beea  immanent  in  humanity  from  tbe  M- 
ginning,  but  manifests  himself  in  fall  personal 
reality  only  in  Christ  This  is,  then,  tbe  true 
personality ;  of  God,  the  absolute  image ;  for 
man,  the  absolate  archetype.  In  all  tbe  motioaa 
of  this  person,  as  well  in  doing  as  in  soffsrin^ 
he  is  so  pervaded  by  holy  love,  as  to  present 
humani^  in  himself  trnl^  righteous  and  pie*- 
ing  to  God.  Hence  the  righteousness  of  smfol 
men  consists  in  the  trustful  surrender  of  their 
innermost  principle  of  personality  to  ooaleecenea 
with  him ;  and  then  thu  rujlitoousness  approvea 
itself  by  progressively  reiuuing  this  unity  with 
the  personal  archetype  in  all  the  spontanaoM 
motions  of  life,  throughout  the  various  relationa 
of  human  existence. 

We  here  return  to  the  hints  with  which  wa 
Started.  We  have  here  tbe  true  mean  betwaea 
every  form  of  the  merely  transeendent  en  the 
one  band,  which  makes  Christ  only  a  being 
higher  than  oarselves,  remote  from  us,  and-  in 
another  world;  and,  on  tbe  oUier,  a  mere  panthe- 
istic immanence,  which  finds  Uie  God-man,  not 
in  a  historical,  individual  penonalitv,  bnt  only 
in  bnman  development  as  a  whole,  whieb  makes 
nothing  of  Jesos  but  th«  oecanon  for  awaken* 
ing  in  oomanity  the  sense  <tf  the  anion  ot  the 
divine  and  human ;  not  the  real,  perfect,  peraonal 
God-man,  embodying  tbe  effioaciooa  principle 
for  assimilating  man  to  hia  own  life.  To  estab- 
lish a  Christology  which  shall  fiurly  unite  what 
is  tme  in  these  eztramea  of  tbe  immanent  and 
the  transcendent^  is  tbe  problem  witli  whidt  oar 
theological  science  is  now  oecopied. 

In  solving  thia  Christologieal  problem,  we 
have  the  best  of  all  belpa  in  eritioal  examinap 
tions  of  the  history  of  previoos  endeavors  in  thia 
department.  We  tbns  learn  what  mental  labor 
has  been  bestowed  here,  and  gather  also  oopiooa 
material  for  new  nsea.  Snob  a  lielp  we  have  in 
the  able  work  of  Domer.  fippeeinlly  may  we 
profit  by  tboroaghly  estimating  the  efforts  to 
improve  ChxiatoMgy,  lU  and  siaaa  tlie  reforms 
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don,  in  Ae  Lutheran  m  in  the  Refomed  theo- 
logy ;  tracing  carefully,  as  well  the  Chriitologi- 
caVglimpses  of  a  creative  mind,  like  Lather's, 
as  the  controversies  between  the  theologians  of 
the  two  evangelical  communions.  Here  the 
equally  learned  and  judicious  Schneckenbnrger 
has  ably  led  the  way.  With  all  this,  however, 
must  be  joined  a  sound  speculation,  in  which 
the  Christian  sentiment  ot  Ood,  self,  and  the 
world,  may  be  .unfolded  in  due  form ;  a  specula- 
tion which  can  profit,  not  only  by  the  great 
modern  thinkers,  as  Sohleiermacher,  Scheliing, 
Hegel,  Fr.  Bader,  but  also  by  the  profound 
minds  of  former  times,  as  J.  Boehme,  Oetinger, 
and  others.  We  have  promising  beginnings  of 
this  kind  in  the  labors  of  Sengler, Tiseher  (in 
Eriangen),  Rothe,  Liebner,  Lange,  and  others. 

The  Lutheran  theology  made  an  important 
advance  with  its  doctrine  of  the  "  eommunicaiio 
idumuUum."  Of  late,  however,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  and  with  the  assent  of  the 
more  prudent  upholders  of  the  Lutheran  view 
M  a  whole  (as  Thomaaias),  that  this  theory 
involves  a  communication  on  both  sides;  that 
the  divine  should  partake  of  the  human  as  the 
homan  of  the  divine ;  that  there  must  be  a  real, 
mutual  interpenetration  of  the  two  natures. 
This  necessarily  presupposes  a  real  exinanition 
(xlMMtK)  of  ^e  divine.  Can  we  thus  hold  a 
"  second  person  in  the  Godhead,  who  took  upon 
himself  our  nature  at  the  beginning  of  the  hu- 
man life  of  Christ  T"  Thus,  either  the  human 
becomes  an  impersonal  organ  of  the  divine,  and, 
indeed,  long  represses  and  veils  it  by  its  earthly 
infirmity;  though  afterwards,  rising  above  all 
weakness  and  constraint  to  divine  power  and 
glory,  this  human  passes  into  the  divine ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  only  a  juxtaposition 
of  the  natures,  in  which  the  creatnrely  condition 
of  the  human  is  so  placed  above  the  earthly 
sphere,  as  to  embarrass  our  faith  in  the  presence 
and  work  of  the  Lord  as  filling  all  in  all.  (Eph. 
1 :  23).  The  humanity  is  considered  as  oonfined 
to  heaven. 

Must  we  not,  like  Maroellus  of  Ancyra,  in 
former  times,  and  Urlsperger  in  later,  distin- 
guish between  the  Logos  and  the  Son  of  God 
(or,  however,  we  may  state  it),  assuming,  in  the 
absiolute  life  of  God,  an  eternal  adaptation  of 
the  eternal  Mind  to  think,  to  speak  to  itself;  its 
Word ;  whereby  God  makes  his  absolute  fulness 
of  life  objective  to  himself,  as  the  eternal  form 
of  his  being;  (as  "  Thou") ;  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  his  personal  life ;  not,  however,  to  be 
taken  as  the  historical  Son  of  Ood,  as  person,  as 
subject  in  and  of  itself;  since,  even  from  early 
times,  the  most  distin^ished  theologians  have 
found  this  designation  inadequate  T  This  Word, 
then,  —  does  it  not  enter  as  creative  priociple 
into  its  creature,  the  mediating  and  determining 
power  in  everything?  In  man,  who  was  created 
ror  assimilation  to  God,  does  it  not  take  its  place 
as  the  originating  principle  of  the  predt^stined 
likeness,  the  progressively  operative  archetype 
of  all  divine  life  in  men ;  as  the  light  shining  in 
darkness  after  the  entrance  of  sin,  (John  1) ;  as 
the  "  prinram  mobile"  of  all  postive  and  negar 
tive  preparation  for  redemption ;  until,  in  the 
fulness  of  time  it  aooomplisbes  the  redemption, 
when  it  joins  itself  in  individual  personality  with 


the  human  organism  T  But  here  comes  into 
view  one  element  more ;  the  uniting  and  thereby 
perfecting  element,  both  fn  the  absolute  Itfe  of 
the  Godhead,  and  the  derivative  life  of  the  God- 
man.  This  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  he  perbett 
the  personal  life  of  the  Godhead  itself,  by  work- 
ing the  perfect  and  eternal  ooaleaoence  of  tht 
second  fMrson  with  the  first,  while  this  tnL,  u 
"  I,"  puts  the  second  as  "Thou,"  so,  in  the  lift 
of  the  Gk>d-man  he  produces,  from  the  bsno- 
ning,  the  union  of  the  human  and  the  dtviiM^ 
and  constitutes  the  individual  personality  which, 
as  a  whole,  is  the  living  image  of  the  trisM 
God,  God's  own  and  only  begotten  Son;  widt 
this  only  difference,  that  here  is  given,  in  i  tea- 
poral  process,  what,  in  the  former  ease,  ia  tbso- 
lute  eternal  life.  Here  we  have  the  oentrsl  p» 
sonality.  This  is,  however,  quite  different  ma 
a  gross  aggregation  of  all  individual  gifts  ud 
powers.  It  is  rather  qualitative  and  intensitt. 
By  the  energy  and  depth  of  its  theantbropic  lift 
it  is,  to  all  spiritual  life  in  man,  an  abaolotdj 
efficient  archetype;  the  oaasality  which  detn- 
mines  all,  and  assimilates  all  to  itself.  Bat  liii) 
personality  is,  by  no  means,  the  mere  result  of 
previous  development ;  the  product  of  the  lini| 
process  of  humanity  since  the  creation;  m 
though  the  fall  and  sin  were  only  a  negtdn 
element  in  human  life.  It  is  a  fact  of  the  «ta<- 
nal  Logos,  who,  while  he  is  immanent  m  tlH 
life  of  man,  is  yet  also  transcendant,  and,  in 
divine  originality,  executes  "  from  above"  wlxt 
he  has  prepared  by  his  immanent  operation. 

This  sketch,  far  from  pretending  to  solve  tin 
difficulties  of  Cbristology,  is  offered  io  the  hofil 
of  indicating  the  main  points  for  present  ud 
future  discussion.  —  Literature,  Doner:  Di« 
Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi ;  2  Ante.  I.  ThL 
1845,  II.  1,  1853.  Duncker:  Des  heiliran  Irt- 
nUus  Christologie,  &c.,Gott.  1843.  Deradbe:  Zff 
Geschichte  der  christlichen  Logoslebre.  IKt 
Logoslehre  Justine.  Gottingen,  1848.  Sck»edf 
enhwger :  Zur  kirchlicben  Cbristolofde.  Pf^ 
heim :  Flammer  u.  Hoffmann,  1848.  TKosuuw*: 
BeitrJlge  zur  kircbliohen  Christologie:  Eriiii- 
gen,  BlHsing,  1845.  Dertelbe:  Christi  Penoi 
und  Work :  Eriangen,  1853.  Die  d^jmit 
Werke  von  Sohleiermacher.  Daub,  Marbeinek^ 
Lange,  Liebner,  &c.    Klikq. — Dr.  I«inmr>. 

Chriftophonu  I.,  St.  and  Marty.  Thoii^ 
long  honored  as  such  by  the  Romish  C,  bit 
existence  is  doubtful.  The  BoUandisti  (Oct 
1),  and  Ore;;,  ilf.  (ep.  X.,  33),  name  bio,  H 
nothing  definite  is  known,  either  as  to  the  pkca 
of  his  birth,  or  time  and  manner  of  bis  life  ud 
martyrdom.  Whether,  therefore,  such  a  pewos 
ever  lived  or  not,  the  traditionary  acoounti  rf 
him  are  sheer  embellishments,  some  of  whiek 
may  have  been  derived  from  old  Gennsn  mj- 
thology.  These  all  may  be  found  conoeeted  is 
the  Golden  Legends  of  Jaeobut  de  Vtragit 
(t  1258).— n.  Bme.  Nov.,  JWSVune,  904,  threw' 
his  predecessor,  Leo  V.,  in  prison,  and  shwed 
a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  ot  his  saocesior. 

EttMO* 

Christ-Order,  a  Portuguese  order  of  Roigbti, 
established  in  1317,  by  King  Dionysius,  6r  W 
defence  of  the  borders  of  Al«rve  sgsinstthe 
Moors.  They  were  styled  Knig^  of  Jo" 
Ohritt,  and  in  A.  D.  1500  numbered  450  oom- 
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mandries,  with  immenBe  revenaes.  Thev  hare 
(bared  the  fate  of  all  the  religious  foandations 
of  Portugal.  In  1550,  Julius  III.  united  the 
Grand  Master's  dignity  with  the  orown  of  Por- 
tugal for  ever.  _  Hbbzoo.* 

duriato  Saornm)  a  religious  society  founded, 
1797-1801,  by  Onder  van  Vi/ngaard-Ceanzius, 
Burgomaster  of  Delft,  and  some  Walloons.  Its 
object  was  the  union  of  all  Christians  upon  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  and 
Atonement.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  Mennonites, 
and  increased  to  about  3000  members,  including 
some  Rom.  Catholics.  Its  worship,  mainly  re- 
aembling  that  of  the  C.  of  England,  was  confined, 
however,  to  the  chnrch  in  Delft.  The  Soo.  soon 
dwindled  down,  so  that,  in  1827,  only  seven 
members  were  found  attending  its  moming-ser- 
Tice,  bat  still  seems  to  have  a  nominal  csist- 
enee.  Its  principles  are  set  forth  in  het  genoot- 
tekap  Chruto  sacrum  binnen  Delfl:  Leyden, 
1801.  —  ( CJr.  JjPEij,  Geschiedenis  van  de  Kr. 
htrk  tn  de  achtUnde  eeuw.:  Utrecht,  1809,  X., 
90-146 ;  GBfooiRE,  Biat.  d.  teeUs  relig.,  &o. ; 
^Xudlin's  u.  Tzschibnbr's  Archiv  f.  alte  a. 
nene  K.  O.,  I.,  2, 170,  ke. ;  3, 155,  Sk.  ;  Wiggebs 
kinsbl.  Statistik,  II.,  278).         Hagenbach.* 

Ghrodegang,  (700-766),  son  of  Sigramn  and 
Iiandrada,  sprang  from  one  of  the  noblest  Ripua- 
rian  Frank  families,  in  Hasbania,  was  devoted 
to  die  Chnrch,  and  after  serving  Charles  Mar- 
tel  as  Major  domut,  was  appointed  referendarius 
hr  him.  This  position  made  him  participate  in 
toe  chief  ecclesiastical  and  political  matters  of 
the  age.  In  742,  Pepin  appointed  hira  Bishop 
of  Met(.  As  such  ne  cc^perated  with  Boni- 
iaoe  (see  Art.)  in  restoring  the  relations  of  the 
empire  with  Rome.  In  753  he  was  sent  by 
Pepin  to  rescue  Stephen  II.  fVom  the  Lombards, 
•ad  bring  the  Pope  to  Gallia.  His  success  was 
rewarded  with  the  orcbiepiscopal  dignity  and 
Hb  prerogatives,  to.  lie  gave  his  goods  to  the 
poor,  and  to  the  founding  of  monasteries ;  the 
principal  of  which  was  that  of  Gorze,  and  the 
rertored  one  of  Lorsch.  His  zeal  in  adorning 
snd  eztendingchurch  edifices  is  also  commended. 
In  764  he  visited  Rome  to  procure  relics  for  bis 
churches.  Paul  I.  gave  him  the  remains  of  the 
martyrs  Gorgonius,  Nabor,  and  Nazarins,  which 
be  deposited  in  Gorze,  Hilarium,  and  Lorsch. 
Be  is  chiefly  distinguished,  however,  for  bis 
eflbrts  to  promote  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
the  degenerate  Frankish  Church ;  a  work  which 
Boniface  partly  accomplished.  He  hoped  to 
effect  this  by  bringing  the  secular  clergy  under 
the  roles  of  the  regulars — especially  under  the 
rale  of  St  Benedict,  of  Nursia,  with  some  slight 
chsagee  (thus  for  Abbas  and  Praepositus  he 
•nbstitated  Epitcoma  and  Archidiaconus,  and 
eoHoniei  for  monaehiy  The  only  points  of  dif- 
ference were  the  distinction  between  the  Ordines 
VHtjortt  and  minores,  and  the  omission  of  the 
tntrnii  pauptrieUis  (see  Mansi,  Coll.  Cone,  T. 
XlV.  313,  sq.f  HoLSTBKics,  Codex  regul.  mo- 
nait.  el  eanonie.,  II.,  69,  sq.  Also  d'Achebt, 
SpMl.,1.,  565, so.;  IIabtzbum,  Cone.  Germ.,  I., 
96,  tq.).  Romish  customs  were  also  followed ; 
indeed,  C.  sought  to  introduce  them  generally  in 
Germany  (Pertz,  Jfonutn.  Germ.,  II.,  268.) 
0.  held  the  See  of  Metz  for  23  y.,  5  m.,  and  5  d. ; 
died,  March  6,  766 ;  uid  waa  buried  in  Gorze. 


(See  Pauli  Wabnitbidi,  lib.  de  emte,  JteUent, 
(784)  in  Pbrtz,  I.  c.  II.,  267-8.  Vita  Cheo». 
in  J.  G.  EccABD,  Comm.  de  rel.  Franc.  Orient., 
I.,  912,  so. ;  Pebtz  in  the  transact,  of  the  Royid 
Acad,  of  So.,  of  Berlin :  Berl.,  1853, 4to.,  507,  &o. ; 
Acta  Sanct.  of  the  BoUandist,  Mabtii,  I.,  453, 
sq. ;  Rettbebg,  K.  Q.  Deutschl.,  I.,  J  87,  88). 
H.  F,  Jacobson.* 

Chronioles,  the  title  of  the  two  historical 
books  contained  in  the  third  port  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  and,  chronologically,  parallel  with  2  Sam. 
and  I  and  2  Kings.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the 
books  merely  designates  them  as  historical ;  the 
LXX.  add  the  qufdifying  term  Ilafidif cxo/wva  =a 
praetermissa,  to  indicate  their  complementary 
character.  The  present  title  originated  with 
Jerome  (Prol.  gal. :  "  Cbronicon  toiius  hist, 
divinae"). — The  work,  originally  in  one  book 
(as  still  with  the  Masorets),  was  divided  into 
two  by  the  LXX.  It  was  also,  primarily,  oon< 
nected  with  Exra  (i.  «.  1  and  2  Ezra,  or  rather 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah),  forming  with  it  a  conseca* 
live  work,  by  the  same  author  (comp.  2  Cbr. 
36 :  22,  &0.,  with  Ezra  1:1-4.  So  Zvmz,  gotte** 
dienatLYortr.  &c.,  1832, 18,  &c.:  Ewals,  Gesch.  d. 
Yolks  Isr.  II,  Aufl.l,  225,  &c.;  Bebthiad,  Comm. 
zur  Chr.).  There  are,  also,  internal  evidences 
(similarity  of  style,  material,  &c.  &c.)  of  the  iden* 
tity  of  the  authors  of  these  books  (De  Wetti, 
Einl.,  1 196,  b.  note  c. ;  Ksii.,  Einl.,  497 ;  Be«> 
THEAD,  I.  c.  XV. — ^XX.).  We  may,  therefore, 
safely  assume  that  1  and  2  Chron.,  Ezra,  and 
Neb.,  originally  constituted  one  hiRtorical  work, 
which  was  subsequently  divided.  But,  of  course, 
it  was  written  after  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nebe- 
miab  (Neb.  12 :  47) ;  probably  about  a.  330,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Greek  rule  in  Asia.  The 
opinion  still  held  by  some,  that  Ezra  wrote 
Chronicles  and  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  (or  Nebe- 
nuia  and  another  Ezra),  cannot  be  scientift- 
oally  defended.  The  only  troth  at  its  bottom  is, 
that  Ezra  and  Nob.  contain  fragments  from 
books  of  both  those  men.  But  from  1  Cbr.  3 : 
16-24 ;  Neb.  12 :  10,  4c.,  22  (ofr.  Jos.  Ant  XI., 
7,  8),  it  is  evident  that  the  book  was  not  written 
before  or  after  the  time  of  the  high-priest  Jad* 
dua.  From  Cyrus  and  his  successors  being 
called  "  Kings  of  Persia"  (2  Cbr.  36  :  22,  and 
often  in  Ezra  and  Neh.),  Ewald  acutely  eon- 
eluded  that  the  Greek  rule  had  already  begun ; 
the  reckoning  based  on  the  darHeonim  (called 
"  drams"  in  1  Chron.  29  :  7,  &c. :  see  Hebreio 
coins),  of  course,  not  at  onoe  oeaaing  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Persian  empire.  That  the 
Chronicles  were  written  merely  to  supply  the 
omissions  of  earlier  books,  is  refuted  by  their 
lack  of  all  such  allusions,  and  the  repetition  of 
incidents.  The  author  rather  aimed  at  present- 
ing  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  in  new  aspeots, 
dwelling  chieflv  upon  those  portions  for  which 
be  could  consult  original  authorities,  and  which 
seemed  best  adapted  to  admonish  and  cheer  bis 
people  under  their  national  misfortunes,  giving 
special  prominence  to  their  rmnaining  religious 
privileges  and  duties.  Hence,  whilst  in  the 
older  Inst,  books  the  prophetic  animus  prevails, 
tbe  tone  of  Chronicles  is  more  prieetly4evitical, 
so  that  the  author  seems  to  have  been  a  priest 
De  WetU),  or  Levite  (Ewdd,  235).    From  the 

it  that  many  passage  of  Chrea.  iiteraily  ooi»> 
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oMe  with  portions  of  Mtrlicr  books,  wbilat  in 
other  plaees  it  Taries  from  them,  it  was  usual  for 
ntionatittio  critics  to  argue  in  matters  of  coinci- 
dence )be  one  copied  from  the  other,  and  that 
Sointsof  diTersityarosefirom  misanderstandings, 
esigned  peryersioae,  fto.,  (Ds  Wbtti,  Beitr., 
Ac.,  1806 ;  G&AXBico,  d.  Chr.,  fte.,  1823).  Bat 
the  biatorioal  credibility  of  Chron.  has  been  fully 
vindicated,  (Kbil,  apologefc  Vetsneb,  1833; 
Morus,  I.  e. ;  Hatbknik,  I.  e. ;  Ewald,  {.  c). 
Their  genealogies,  Ice.,  may  hare  been  derired 
from  the  ceasus  lists.  Nev  fitots.  Ice.,  were  ob- 
tained fh>m  propbetio  traditions  or  writings  (I., 
29:29;  IL,  9:29;  12:15,  Ice.),  or  from  the 
book  of  the  "  Kings  of  Jndab  and  Israel," — pro- 
bably the  general  annals  of  both  kingdoms  (see 
BucTHKAC,  XXXIII.)  of  which  the  prophetical 
•niborittes  referred  to  were  a  part,  but  are  dis- 
tinotiyely  named,  beeaose  known  as  such. 
Smaller  propbetie  writings  may,  however,  have 
been  in  ciroolation,  and  used  directly  (II.,  33  : 
19).  That  the  author  was  also  aoqnainted  with 
1  and  2  KinM,  is  obvions ;  but  how  far  he 
used  it  is  BtiU  a  disputed  point  (Ewald,  246, 
262).  Fottbe  ocoarrence  in  Chron.  of  passages 
literally  like  some  in  Kings,  may  only  prove  that 
both  drew  from  common  sources.  —  Bat  were 
these  sources  reliable,  and  were  they  faithfully 
used  in  Chron.  f  As  to  the  former,  we  find 
nothing  in  Chron.  to  excite  suspicion.  The  dif- 
ferences between  Chron.  and  Kings  in  regard  to 
? roper  names,  flsures.  See.,  may,  satisfactorily, 
«  attributed  to  the  incidental  corruption  of  the 
text.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a 
freer  nse,  for  purposes  of  edification,  of  the  ori- 
«nal  sources  in  Chron.  (see  II.,  13  :  22 ;  24 :  27. 
Cfr.  Bbbtbeav,  XL.).  At  the  same  time  we 
•ee  that,  in  the  ase  of  sources,  the  book  follows 
the  original  rather  slavishly,  onl^  with  such 
oeoaaional  modifications,  amplifications,  and  re- 
marks as  the  specific  object  in  view  required, 
(I.,  21 : 1 ;  2  Sam.  24 : 1 :  cfr,  Db  Wettb,  {  190, 
a  and  6;  KBiL,Einl.,  482-86).  This  peculiarity 
must  be  noted  in  our  estimate  of  the  book  as  a 
historical  work.^The  language,  though  affected 
by  the  aonrces  used,  is  still  tolerablv  good  He- 
new,  yet  with  many  modernisms  (ZrNz,  32; 
Ewald,  252 ;  Bebthbau,  XIX.,  Ac.).  The  gene- 
•locical  tables  have  technicalities  not  yet  flilly 
uplained.  The  admission  of  Chron.  into  the 
oanon,  is  vindicated  bv  its  internal  merits ;  and 
it  gives  essential  aid  in  the  study  of  the  older 
Ustorieal  books.  There  have  been  but  fbw  com- 
OMiitatoTS  upon  thsse  books,  and  even  the  oldest 
known  Targam  upon  it  dates  from  the  7th  cent. 
A  good  Commentary  npon  them  is  still  wanted, 
though  many  works  introduetoir  to  its  study 
have  been  written.  The  work  of  Bbsthbau  is, 
therefore,  the  more  to  be  prised  (XV.  Lief.  d. 
•aecst  Handb.  bub  A.  T.,  1854). 

A.  DlLLKAjm.* 

CSfarjsanthaL  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  during 
the  early  part  oi  the  last  cent.,  was  one  of  the 
flaw  modern  Gh«ek  theologians  of  any  note.  His 
ednoatien  was  ao(Kiired  at  Constantinople,  in 
Italy,  and  daring  Saropean  travels.  As  Patri- 
ueh  of  Jerasaiem  h«  sneeeeded  his  uncle  Dosi- 
tbeos.  He  was  skilled  in  classical  and  mathe- 
matical attainments,  bat  eepeeially  in  patristic 
loM.  As  a  pceaiiMr  his  aval  was  gceat    Under 


him  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  wag  n- 
built,  by  consent  of  the  Sultan.  C.  also  adviied 
and  aided  the  Metropol.  Athanasins,  in  psS 
lishing  the  Ist  ed.  of  the  Haroioia  of  £'u%niw 
ZigcMnus,  1710,  Bukarest  (T((>yo0vsror).  Hii 
theol.  wriUngs  are :  Iltpt  «wi>  exzXi^.  iffucuvrit 
dU«ro9iu^;  cxxXi;;.,  De  offic.  clericorum  cmintin- 
que  eccl.  ordinum  simul  et  dequinque  priHUtriii 
patriarch,  tedOma.  Tergt^.,  XiVt. — Dorfr.  vi\k 
depoenit.  el  txmfui.  (Greek)  VeneL,  1724.— AW 
eupat.  eccles.  et  talviandi  formtilait,  mOw  tiinif 
tur  Oraeci  recentiores  (Greek  and  Latin  is  tht 
Biblioth.  liter.,  being  a  collection,  to.) :  LaodfiD, 
1724. — The  year  of  C.'s  birth  and  death  is  ut- 
known.  (See  Dbmetr.  Procof.  De  eruiitit 
Graecis,  in  Fabr.  Bibl.  Or,  ed.  HarL  XI,  45^ 
and  Vni..  331).  Gas.* 

ChiyiippilS. — Of  this  rarely-mendoned  p» 
son  we  only  know,  that  he  was  a  native  Caff* 
docian,  lived  with  his  brothers  Cobhiu  tai 
Gabriel,  in  Syria,  and  then  went  to  PaleMineto 
study  under  the  Abbot  Eutbymins.  Aboot'155, 
he  was  prior  of  Laura,  then  of  the  church  of  (lit 
Resurrection,  Jerusalem,  where  he  fioallj  Ur 
came  presbyter,  and  for  ten  ^ears  keeper  of  tin 
Holy  Cross  (see  Ecthtm.  mta  a  Cyr.  S^litft- 
litano  apud  Surium  ad  d.  XX.  Jan.).  We  Un 
of  him  printed,  a  flowery  and  inflated  Hon.  it 
S.  Deipara  in  Auctar.  Ducaeano  II.,  424  (Bibl. 
P.P.,  "Paris,  1644,  XII.,  668) ;  in  MS.,  Ema. 
S.  Theod.  Martyris,  in  the  BibL  Can.  ViiM. 
cod.  113  (Lamb.,  IV.,  142).  (See  FABBia  BiiL 
Gr.  ed.  Earl.  X.,  257, 276,  333-4).       Gam.' 

ChrysolOgna,  Petms,  of  Ravenna,  a  Dotej 
preacher,  bom  about  406,  at  Tmola  (Fonm  (> 
nelii),  was  there  educated  for  the  Church  bjB. 
Cornelius.  In  433,  be  reluctantly  accepted  tin 
bishopric  of  Ravenna,  then  the  seat  of  tbt 
Western  empire,  and  was  consecrated  bj  tht 
Roman  6.  Sixtus  III.  He  was  lealoot  for  dit- 
cipline  and  acts  of  sanctity,  and  opposed  Ariu* 
ism  and  Eutyches.  His  influence  secured  for 
him  metropolitan  privileges,  and  bis  eloqueMi 
the  surname  Chrysologus.  He  died  at  TvaiM, 
in  450.  (See  Acta  S.  S.  JuUi,  t.  VII,  218-221! 
Ifuralori  Script,  t.  II.,  ab.  itiit.  Coaip.  Gnm 
Then.  VII.,  1,7»6.  2).  We  have  176  Sen>m 
bearing  his  name,  only  160  of  which  leem  to  U 
really  nis.  The  1st  collection  was  made  bj 
Felix,  B.  of  Ravenna,  in  the  8th  osdI,  iritb  » 
prol.  They  are  short,  earnest  appeals,  eipoi^ 
tions  of  parables,  exhortations  upon  moru  >m 
ascetic  themes,  with  some  dogmatic  and  polemB 
discourses.  His  exposition  of  the  Apoitia 
Creed  possesses  historical  value,  presentiBg  * 
peculiar  version  of  it,  though  one  oorreipMut^ 
with  that  found  in  Rulnua  (Walcb,  M 
Symbol,  62;  Hahn,  BOil.  d.  Synb.  11).  OdI| 
one  of  his  epistles  remains,  that  to  EsljoiM^ 
449.— The  1st  ed.  of  the  Sermons  is  th»t  of  r. 
Agapilut  Vinceniiut:  Bonon.,  1534;  ofleniepw 
lished.  His  discourses  were  also  iisosd  via 
the  works  of  Leo  Xaffmu,  Max.  ToBriii.,  iW?** 
Rwtp.  (iV.  1671,  ed.  Eainaud.  and  by  otheril. 
The  Ev.  contra  Eut.  araece  el  hi.  om  notu  v. 
VotniXogunt^  1604.  and  olUn  afkenrtrdfc 
Later  ed. :  Sonon.,  1643.  ei  Tenet..  174^  Oaea 
et  ttudio  D.  Mitae.—Lugd.,  1676,  (^.  PJU^ 
iinidelCastiao.  (Comp.  Oudih,L,1250;Tiu* 
mm,  M«m.  XV.,  184;  Fabric  BiblMi-* 
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«f^  latin.  I.,  879 ;  SchSmbxann,  BibL  II..  746 ; 
Fiasuca,  LutitiU.  pairologiae  Oenip.,  1851,  II., 
706).  Qass* 

Cbzjaoatovti,  John. — ^This  renowned  orator 
of  tbe  early  Charch,  known  in  hie  own  time  by 
the  name  of  John,  but  in  tbe  seventh  centnry 
honored  with  the  surname  Xfvaotno/Ms,  "  the 
golden-montbed,"  was  born  at  Antioch  in  tbe 
year  347.  His  father,  Secundus,  held  the  con- 
aiderable  offioe  of  MaguUr  milUum  OrietUu ; 
and  his  mother,  Anthusa,  was  of  honorable  de- 
aeent.  To  this  early-widowed  mother  the  bov 
owed  those  lively  religious  impressions  which 
determined  his  whole  life  and  labors  in  the 
Charch.  He  studied  under  the  heathen  rhetori- 
cian, Libanios,  without  damage  to  his  Christian 
Ckith ;  bot,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  deeply  influ- 
enced by  the  aged  Bishop  Meletius,  as  to  forsake 
fcMly  his  chosen  forensic  profession,  and  con- 
•eorato  his  splendid  talents  to  the  service  of 
Christ. — After  three  years'  instruction  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine  by  this  ^Bishop,  he  was  baptized  by 
him,  and  ordained  teacher  — an  office  usually 

:  eonmnitted  to  young  persons,  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  higher  dignities.  Bot  John  was  in  no  haste 
for  promotion.  Being  nominated  Bishop,  he 
ingeniously  avoided  election  by  putting  forward 
hia  friend  Basil,  whom  he  thought  more  worthy ; 
and  the  necessity  for  vindicating  this  step,  called 
forth  his  celebrated  book  on  the  priesthood 
iiUfi  itfoaivrii,  de  tacerdoiio).  To  the  distract- 
ing life  of  such  an  office,  John  preferred  the  re- 
tirement of  the  cloister,  with  its  studies  and  de- 
votions, so  congenial  to  the  contemplative  mind. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother  be,  with  some 
Other  young  men  of  kindred  spirit  (amonf;  them 
Theodore,  afterwards  the  distinguished  Bishop 
of  Mopsueetia),  spent  six  years  in  monastic 
■eclinion  in  the  mountains  of  Antioch,  under 

;  the  learned  abbot  Diodorus,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Tarsus.  About  380,  be  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
eoont  of  his  health,  to  return  to  the  city,  when 
be  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius,  and,  six 
jears  after,  made  presbyter  under  Bishop  Flo- 
wbmns,  A.  D.  386. 

In  this  office  he  assisted  tbe  Bishop,  both  in 
preaching  and  in  the  care  of  souls,  and  won  the 
nteem  of  the  Church  by  his  brilliant  eloquence 

^  and  bis  greatness  of  character.  Nor  did  he  re- 
main nntouched  by  the  storms  of  the  time.  In 
887,  after  an  uproar  in  Antioch,  in  which  the 
•tatnos  of  the  emperor  Theodosios,  and  of  the 
empress  and  the  two  princes,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  were  thrown  down  and  insulted,  be 
preached  the  famous  "  Discourses  of  the  Statues," 
eamestiT  rebuking  the  sins  of  the  people,  and 

]  oomfiMrting  the  hearts  afflicted  and  broken  by 
tiieir  violence.    In  his  fast-sermons,  also,  he  in- 

''  reined  against  the  passion  for  the  circus  and 
tho  theatre,  and  all  the  forms  of  vicious  indul- 
genoe  which  met  his  eye ;  indignantly  repelled 

*        the  loud  applanse  of  hands  and  feet,  with  which 

'        the  people  received  his  words;  oonstandv  di- 

'  reetad  his  hearers  from  the  mere  hearing  of  ser- 
bmus,  and  the  ontward  acts  of  worship,  to  tbe 
state  of  their  hearts ;  and  recommenoed  with 

^  speetal  orgency  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores  in  oonnection  with  fastings  and  prayer. 
Faithftal  to  tbe  Chnroh  doctrine,  he  opposed  all 
hetatical  or  schism  atioal  tendencies  within  lus 


obsairTation,  yet  with  as  little  of  stiff  dogmatina 
and  unprofitable  speculation,  as  of  polemic  pas* 
siont  Even  towards  tbe  heathen  he  recom- 
mended and  exemplified  a  mild,  charitable  trea^ 
ment;  but  was  all  tbe  more  decided  against 
intrusions  of  heathen  customs  and  superstition 
into  Christendom.  He  threw  his  weight  in 
favor  of  the  Christmas  festival  in  the  East. — After 
laboring  some  twelve  years  as  presbyter  at  An- 
tioch, Chrysostom  was  transferred,  through  £»• 
tropins,  who  then  had  great  influence  at  the  im- 
perial court,  to  the  residential  eity.  Enticed 
under  a  pretext  to  Constantinople,  where  all  the 
preparations  had  been  made  for  his  elevation  to 
the  episeopal  and  patriarchal  chair,  he  was  con> 
secrated  Bishop  there  in  Febraary,  396. — ^Bnt 
with  his  field  of  labor,  and  bis  repntation,  hia 
enemies  also  increased ;  and  that  fearlessness, 
which  had  already  driven  him  into  many  a 
strait,  now  brought  npon  him  a  series  of  re- 
verses, under  which  he  was  sustained  only  by 
his  lofty  faith,  and  his  consciousness  of  serving 
God.  The  Bishop  Theophilns,  of  Alexandria, 
especially,  prepared  many  a  bitter  hour  for  him, 
and  at  last  effected  his  ruin.  Even  Eutropius, 
who  had  brought  him  to  Constantinople,  but 
now  attacked  bis  church  with  efforts  to  abolish 
the  right  of  asylum,  quarrelled  with  him.  But 
when  this  courtier  was  driven,  by  his  downfall, 
to  that  very  right  of  asylum  for  safety,  Chrysos- 
tom took  the  fine  opportunity,  not  only  to  sub- 
due his  enemy,  but  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head,  by  interceding  for  him  with  the  emperor. 
In  Constantinople,  Chrysostom  set  himself  as 
firmly  against  all  immorality,  as  he  had  done 
in  Antioch,  sparing  not  even  the  empress  her- 
self. And  be  continued  as  zealous  against  here- 
tics. When  the  Arian  sect  of  Ennominns,  after 
losing  tiieir  churches  in  Constantinople  under 
Theodosius,  held  their  worship  outside  the  walls, 
and  endeavored,  by  processions,  ringing  with 
songs,  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Catho- 
lics, Chrysostom  answered  with  similar  proce^ 
sions  and  choirs,  till  a  bloody  collision  of  tbe 
two  parties  caused  the  Arian  demonstrations  to 
be  forbidden.  When  the  Nitrian  monks,  aiy 
cused  of  Origenism  and  persecuted  as  heretics 
by  Theophllus,  of  Alexandria,  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople, Chrysostom  felt  bound  to  receive  them, 
and  undertook  to  reconcile  the  Bishop.  But  this 
generosity  was  fatal  to  him.  Theopbilus  con- 
temptuously rejected  every  proposal ;  refused  to 
appear  at  a  trial  which  the  emperor  ordered 
Chi^sostom  to  hold  in  Constantinople;  and, 
having  kindled  a  fire  there  against  tbe  patriarch, 
through  tbe  zealous  Epiphanios,  in  -103,  came 
afterwards  himself,  as  judge  rather  than  do> 
fendant,  and  on  his  own  authority  summoned  &. 
council  in  a  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  (see  Art.), 
ad  Quercum.  Here  a  multitude  of  charges, 
dictated  by  passion,  were  laid  against  Cbryso^ 
torn.  He  hod  called  the  clergy  dishonorable 
and  worthless  men ;  had  squandered  the  Cbureh 
property ;  had  instigated  the  people ;  had  cnlled 
tbe  empress  Jezebel,  and  the  liu.  Even  his 
style  of^  preaching  did  not  escape ;  it  was  turgid 
and  far  above  the  comprehension  of  the  common 
people.  Chrysostom  refused  to  obey  a  citation 
to  answer,  and  was  condemned  in  eoniitmaeiam. 
The  assembled  bishops  declared  him  deposed; 
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Mid  the  emperor,  Arcadins,  oonfirmed  the  sen- 
tence, the  more  willingly  tinoe  the  offender  had 
been  apecially  misrepresented  to  him  by  the 
Synod  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  penalty 
vras  banishment,  and  Cbrysostom  calmly  sab- 
mitted  to  it  But  the  people  missed  their  Bishop, 
and  soon  raised  their  Toice  in  loud  indignation 
against  his  enemies ;  an  earthquake  came  to  the 
superstitious  Eudoxia  as  a  warning  from  a 
higher  hand ;  and  at  her  own  written  request 
the  exile  shortly  returned  to  the  capital,  where 
he  was  enthusiastically  received.  But  he  again 
displeased  the  empress.  He  rebuked  the  wild 
revelry  of  the  people  at  the  erection  of  her  statue 
near  the  church  of  St  Sophia ;  vanity  took  the 
reproof  as  personal ;  and  an  aUusion  of  Cbrysos- 
tom, in  one  of  his  sermons,  to  the  relation  of 
Herodias  to  John  the  Baptist,  was  not  fitted  to 
conciliate  the  offended  queen.  She  joined  anew 
with  his  enemies,  who  were  at  no  loss  for  a  pre- 
text, but  declared  the  restoration  of  a  deposed 
Bishop  invalid,  unless  oonfirmed  by  a  st^ll  larger 
ecclesiastical  assembly  than  that  which  con- 
demned him.  The  emperor,  yielding  to  his 
wife,  sent  Chrysostom  his  discharge  five  days 
after  Pentecost,  404,  and  the  bishop  was  con- 
veyed to  Bithynia,  where  he  resided  some  time 
at  Nice.  But  the  revenge  of  the  empress  could 
not  rest  till  it  had  driven  him  to  the  lonely  town 
of  Cucucus,  on  the  borders  of  Isauria,  Cilicia, 
and  Armenia.  Even  here  he  continued  to  cor- 
respond with  his  friends  in  Constantinople  (the 
"  Johannites"),  who  had  to  suffer  all  sorts  of 
persecution  for  his  sake;  especially  with  the 
Christian  widow,  Olympia,  whose  adviser  he 
had  been,  even  in  matters  of  religious  benefi- 
cence, ever  since  his  call  to  Constantinople. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  405,  an  invasion 
of  Isaurians  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Arabissus. 
He  calmly  bore  the  privations  and  triids  of  his 
exile,  looking  to  the  Scriptural  examples  of  faith. 
The  intercesnion  of  the  Western  Church  for  him, 
through  the  Roman  Bishop,  Innocent  I.  and  the 
emperor  Arcadius,  only  made  his  enemies  seek 
to  put  him  further  out  of  reach  of  the  Christian 
world.  An  imperial  edict  was  obtained  for  his 
removal  to  PiUus,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Bui  the  end  of  this  last  exile  he 
never  reached.  He  died  on  the  way,  near  Co- 
mana,  in  Pontus,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
407.  Thirty  ^ars  later  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sitts  II.  had  hts  bones  solemnly  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

Chrysostom  is  eminent  in  Church  history  in 
various  respects.  First  of  all,  for  his  Christian, 
priestly  eharaeter.  As  a  bearer  of  this  noble 
Jcind  of  testimony  to  the  moral  power  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  confessors,  he  ranks  with  Origen, 
Cyprian,  Athanasius,  Ambrose,  Augnstine. 
His  work  on  the  priesthood,  shows  how  high  he 
placed  the  calling  of  a  servant  of  Christ.  It 
goes  on  the  false  distinction  of  sfHritual  and 
temporal  orders,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  R.  Catholic  hierarohy;  vet  it  contains 
much  valuable  practical  matter  lor  the  evangeli- 
cal clergyman.  Much  as  Chrysostom  favored 
monkery,  also,  he  was  far  from  blindly  over- 
rating It  Indeed,  he  specially  commends  the 
servant  of  Christ,  who  can  work  in  the  world: 
"  He,  who  sits  at  the  helm  within  the  harbor, 


gives  bat  little  proof  of  skill ;  he,  who  can  goids 
the  ship  on  the  stormy  sea,  must  be  acknow^ 
ledged  the  best  pilot." 

As  to  doctrine,  we  find  Chrysostom  among  ths 
orthodox  teachers.  But  be  did  less  for  the  id- 
vancement  of  theology,  than  for  its  conservttioa 
and  the  logical  development  of  particular  ptioti 
(as  in  several  of  his  homilies,  and  in  bit  Dt 
I^rovidentia,  3  vols.).  Hence,  doctrine-faistotj 
finds  less  in  him,  than  in  sacb  men  as  Athus- 
sius,  the  three  Cappadocians,  the  two  Cyrillic 
and  others.  His  way,  however,  of  exhibitiiig 
free  will  and  the  moral  self-determining  pent 
of  man,  on  his  practical  ethical  prindples,  weQ 
merits  the  attention  even  of  scientino  theol^ 
gians. — His  name  is  more  prominent  in  the  hi*- 
tory  of  exegesis.  As  a  disciple  of  Diodonu,  of 
Tarsus,  Chrysostom  belongs  to  the  school  of 
close  grammatico-historioafinterpreters,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  alleMrical.  As  a  commenl^ 
tor,  he  stands  with  Theodoret,  Theopbylu^ 
and  Eoumenius.  Bat  he  was  greatest  in  Ibe 
pulpit.  He  was  not  only  an  expounder  «f 
Scripture,  but  a  genuine  orator,  too ;  and  tbit 
union  of  the  homiletio  and  rhetorical  in  bin 
gives  most  of  his  discourses  the  peculiar  etiaip 
of  the  Christian  sermon.  Not  that  his  sennoai 
are  faultless  models.  Chrysostom  preached  is 
an  age  when  Christianity  took  op  much  {ran 
ancient  art,  as  well  as  from  ancient  philowphj, 
which  it  could  not  assimilate,  and  has  been  etw 
since  laboring  to  throw  off  again ;  and  in  a  eitjr, 
which  required  in  a  pulpit  orator  all  the  rheto- 
rical art  of  the  heathen  schools.  Hence,  mnch 
artificial  antithesis,  and  nngraoeful,  and  ens 
untrue  climax  and  hvperbole,  now  offensive, hit 
then  the  triumph  of  oratory  ;  arbitrary  allego- 
ries, also,  and  puns,  notwithstanding  the  iobe^ 
ness  of  bis  Antioohian  exegesis.  Bat  throodi 
all  there  glows  the  kindling  warmth  of  tree  elo- 
quence, a  gift  of  nature,  and,  in  the  ChriltiM 
orator,  of  the  divine  Spirit,  yet  the  f^uitof  ttsdj 
and  practice ;  and,  stripped  of  artificial  ont- 
ment,  Chrysostom  appears  truly  great  TheN 
homiletio  master-pieces,  therefore,  thoagh  not 
to  be  imitated,  as  well  deserve  constant  (tadj 
as  those  of  a  Boesuet,  a  Massillon,  or  a  Boardt- 
looe,  which  have  been  modelled  upon  them. 

In  general,  Chrysostom  carefully  prepsrtd 
his  sermons,  and  he  recommends  to  others  to  do 
so  (De  sacerdot.  c  5).  Yet  he  could  speak  st  s 
moment's  notice.  Once  he  preached  on  a  ulh 
ject  suggested  on  his  way  to  the  church  by  tb« 
sight  oiuie  beggars  around  the  house  of  wi'i 
and,  at  another  time,  he  administered  on  tho 
spot  a  sharp  rebuke  to  his  hearers  for  beiDg 
diverted  by  the  operations  of  the  lamp-iigbtef- 
This  self-possession,  evincing  the  native  orator, 
was  the  more  valuable  to  him  from  the  freqaeoey 
of  the  calls  for  his  services.  His  dificooiwi 
exhibit  great  variety,  both  of  matter  and  forffl. 
Now  he  defends  some  point  of  orthodoxy ;  do» 
illustrates  some  moral  duty,  discusses  an  eTWl 
of  the  day,  improves  a  public  calamity,  rebnkol 
this  vice,  commends  that  virtue ;  now  eulogiiai 
a  martyr ;  and  often  dwells  with  special  ewnh 
eetness  on  the  passions  and  moral  dtngen  of 
political  life.  As  to  form,  Cbrysootom's  dis- 
courses may  be  classified  thus:  (1.)  ^"'Pf'^ 
poutory  homilies,  covering  almost  all  the  bean 
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of  tbe  Bible,  and  especislly  valaable^  on  the 
Psalms,  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paal.  (2.)  Lectures  on  singlo  incidents  of  sacred 
lilstory,  aod  single  sentences  of  Scriptare ;  as 
bis  five  sermons  on  the  historj  of  Hannah ;  the 
seTon  on  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives ;  the 
two  on  Jadas  Iseariot ;  the  one  on  Rom.  12 :  20 ; 
and  others.  (3.)  Synthetic  discourses  on  par- 
tieular  points  of  Christian  duty ;  as  on  repent- 
ance, prayer,  the  study  of  the  ^riptures,  prepor 
xation  for  death.  (4.)  Occasional  sermons,  lilce 
the  twenty-one  Discburses  of  the  Statues,  the 
oration  on  Eutropius,  the  different  sermons 
uainst  heretics,  and  against  Jews  and  heathens. 
(5.)  FeetiTal  sermons  in  commemoration  of  apos- 
ties  and  martyrs ;  such  as  his  seven  eulogistic 
^Monrses  on  Paul  especially,  and  his  sermons 
on  the  removal  of  the  bones  of  Babylas  (Bishop 
of  Antioch,  who,  having  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Deoius,  in  250,  was  buried  in  the  Daph- 
nian  grove,  near  Antioch,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved by  Julian,  because  his  bones  stopped  the 
operation  of  the  heathen  oracle).  He  does  not 
uways  take  a  text,  nor  trammel  himself  with  a 

S re-arranged  scheme.  He  ases  the  largest 
berty,  and,  with  a  delicate  knowledge  of  the 
boman  heart,  as  a  true  artist,  he  knows  how  to 
•peak  t  the  heart,  both  of  the  individual  and 
or  the  multitude ;  and  the  ancients  themselves 
acknowledged  his  eloquence  to  be  nnsurpassed. 
His  life  was  written  first  by  Palladitu,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend,  bishop  of  Helenopolis, 
in  Bithynia :  De  vita  Joh.  Ckrys.,  with  which 
oomp.  Socr.,  H.  E.  VI.,  2-21.  Sozom.,  VIL.  c. 
2-23.  Theodora,  V.,  27,  34.  Hier.  de  vir. 
ffhutr.,  0.  129.  Among  the  later  biographies 
■faould  be  named  Du  Pin :  NouvelU  bibliofnique 
des  auteuri  ecclei.  III.,  p.  7-75.  Montfaucon 
(Opp.  T.  XIII.).  Cramer  {Predifjten,  B.  I.). 
Cave:  Seriptoret  eeeUs.  I.,  p.  300-342.  Oudin: 
Comm.  de  Script,  eecl.,  I.,  p.  687-790.  Sehroeekh : 
K.  O.,  X.,  p.  309.  sqq.  Particularly  Nean- 
der:  Der  heit.  Chrt/sosiomiu  u.  die  Kirche, 
betondert  des  Orients,  in  deiien  Zeitalter,  II.: 
Berl.,  1821,  3d  ed.,  1849.  Comp.  also  .iu(;tM/t  .- 
Denlcw.  au»  der  Chrisil.  Archaol.  VI.,  p.  387, 
sqq.  BShringer:  Kirehengesch.in  Biograpkien, 
I.,  4,  p.  1,  saq.  Jot.  Lulz :  Chrysottomus  u.  die 
Hbrigen  beriikmtesien  Redner  alter  u.  neuer  ZeU. : 
Tub.,  li^.— Editions  of  his  works :  Savilius : 
Etonae,  1613.  8  vols.  FSronto  DueSus:  Paris, 
1609-'1636,  12  vols.  Montfaucon:  Paris,  1718- 
1738, 13  vols.  Reprinted  at  Venice,  1755, 1780 ; 
again  edited  by  Sinner:  Paris,  1835-1840. 
Lomler:  Rudolstadt,  1837,  (incomplete).  Sin- 
gle works :  De  saeerdotio,  lib.  VI.,  by  /.  A.  Ben- 
oel,  1725.  Stereotyped  ed.,  1825;  by  Leo: 
Leipx.,  1834;  (in  German,  by  Hasselbaeh: 
Stralsund,  1821,  and  /.  RitUr:  Berl.,  1821 ;  by 
Beda  Ifeier;  Insbmck,  1833).  A  selection  from 
bis  homilies  by  Ch.  F.  Mattkdi  [Homiliae,  IV., 
Miwniae,  1792 ;  novae  ecclogae,  Vol.  LVI. :  Lips., 
1807);  by  BumneUter:  Gott,  1816.  The  ora- 
tion on  Eutropius  by  Orelli:  Turic,  1828  (Pro- 
gramm).  .  German  translations:  Sermons  and 
minor  wofks,  by  /.  A.  Cramer :  X.,  Leipz.,  1748 
-1751.  Discourses  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
by  /.  W.  Feder:  Augs.,  1786.  Discourses  on 
tba  Gospel  of  John,  by  Elogius  Schneider: 
.Aagsb.,  1788.  1789.  Select  Homilies,  by  P. 
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Mai/er :  Nnremb.,  1830.  Homilies  on  the  Epis- 
tles of  St  Paul,  by  W.  Amoldi.  Homilies  on 
the  Statues,  by  Wagner:  Vienna,  1838.  The 
Homilies  of  St.  Chrvsoetom,  selected  for  edifioar 
tion,  by  Jos.  Luix:  2d  ed.,  Tiib.,  1853.  A  cheap 
manual  edition  of  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
Homilies  for  the  use  of  theological  students 
would  be  exceedingly  welcome  and  timely. 
Haoinbacb. — E.  D.  Teoman*. 

Clraich. — The  etymologr  of  the  word  is  not 
settled.  The  researches  of  Jacobson,  however, 
have  left  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  term 
is  traceable  to  the  Greek  avptoxw.  According 
to  Walafried  Strabo  (De  reb.  eccles.),  the  word 
Kirche  came  into  the  German  vocabulary  from 
the  Goths,  (the  old  Saxons  need  Kyrck,  Kyrk ; 
English,  church ;  Scandinavian,  kirka ;  Slavic, 
oerkieu,  cyrhew)  and  signifies  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  in  which  the  oongregation  of  the  Ixn'd 
meet  for  his  worship.  The  fundamental  idea  is 
that  of  a  fUtee  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  where  the 
religious  congregation  holds  its  exercises  of 
divine  worship.  The  term  was  originally  asso- 
ciated vrith  localUy;  church  is  a  place,  an  estab- 
lishment; an  edifice;  a  visible  temple. 

The  word,  as  is  well  known,  did  not  pass  into 
the  Romanic  languages;  but  the  New  Testa- 
ment term,  JxxMfoia  (ecolesia)  was  there  used  in 
its  stead.  This  term  (from  jxxoxt'u,  to  call  forth, 
to  elect)  conveys  the  notion  of  a  congregation  of 
the  Lord  called  or  chosen  out  of  the  xcorld.  The 
expression,  hence,  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
history  of  redemption.  The  Church,  as  ix^Atjoia, 
is  not  anti  one  oongregation  or  society,  but  ih» 
congregation  or  communion,  called  and  insti- 
tuted by  the  Lord. 

The  Church,  thus  defined,  was  not  first  formed 
by  Christ  during  his  life  on  earth,  but  is  as  old 
as  the  redeeming  work  of  God  among  men. 
Luther  considers  the  Church  as  beginning  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  says,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  God  had  not  a  Church  in  the  world. 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  several  appella- 
tions of  the  chosen  theocratic  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  akin  to  the  New  Testament  issXi)aw ;  as 

Snp.  nnj;?  ««d  H'^^D.  The  LXX  trans- 
late even  yHt^  (Judg.  21 :  8)  by  lx:a^«la,  and 

the  0.  T.  Apocrypha  in  speaking  of  the  divinely 
chosen  oongregation  of  Israel,  frequently  use 
this  term  ;  as  ttaea  17  ixttyijaia  Ispo^  1  Maoc.  4 : 
59.  The  Israelitish  commonwealth  most  not  b« 
confounded  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
kingdom  of  God,  even  as  apprehended  amidst 
the  partioolaristio  notions  of  the  old  economy, 
was  to  embrace  all  nations.  (Is.  2 : 3,  Sk.).  The 
kingdom  of  God  was  realizea  for  the  time  in  the 
rclieiooa  communion  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy. 
God  made  a  covenant  with  that  nation,  that  he 
would  be  their  God,  and  that  they  should  be  his 
people.  (Jer.  31 :  33).  The  Israelites  were  a 
galled,  a  chosen,  a  peculiar  people,  belonging  to 
the  Lord,  and  therefore  an  archetype  and  model 
for  all  people. 

But  while  yet  the  old  covenant  is  running  ita 
course,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  Israelitish 
commonwealth  is  not  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  its 
destiny.  Instead  of  subjecting  the  nation  to  its 
God  it  is  subverted  by  the  nations  as  a  just  pan- 
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iibment  for  apoatasy.  It  becomes  more  and 
jttoro  evident  to  the  enlightened  bearera  of  the 
theocratic  idea,  that  the  chosen  nation  needs  a 
tboroagh  purification.  (Thus,  already,  Jer.  9  : 
24 ;  12 :  14).  A  new  church,  the  true  congrega- 
tion of  Qnd,  will  be  gathered  out  of  all  nations. 
(Jer,  12 :  15,  Ac.).  The  symbolical  theocracy,  the 
legal  form  which  has  hitherto  separated  that 

ale  from  others,  will  then  cease.  God  will 
and  govern  bis  chosen,  no  longer  bv  sym- 
bols, but  in  his  own  proper  person ;  as  the  pro- 
phets mostly  say,  through  the  Messianic  King. 
All  sins  will  be  expiated.    All  defects  of  the 

(iresent    earthly  system  will    be   done  away. 
Thus,  especially  Zech.  14:  8,  *o.). 

The  new  congregation  of  the  Lord,  promised 
in  the  old  covenant,  has  been  actually  gathered 
and  established  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  maintained  by  the  Lord  himself.  His 
gospel  is  not  an  liafyiXtor  trj{  ixxXtjaiaf.  but  a 
fjoyyt'iuov  fijf  ^aaiXiiaf.  The  kingdom  uf  God  is 
not  embraced  in  definite  limits.  It  is  humanity 
becoming  perfect  in  God,  and  ruling  the  world. 
The  kingfiom  of  God  is  aproce»j;'the  church  is 
H/acf.  Christ  hardly  ever  speaks  of  a  church, 
but  almost  always  of  a  kingdom  of  G<id,  ox  a 
kingdom  of  heaven.  There  was  no  organized 
body  of  Christians  before  bis  death.  He  uses 
the  terra  fxxXijOM*  twice.  (Matt.  16 :  18 ;  18  :  17). 
In  the  former  place  the  Christian  congregation 
IS  taken  as  the  visible  organization  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  in  the  latter,  as  a  particular,  local 
community  of  believers  in  Christ.  I^he  notion 
of  the  congregation  itself  is,  in  both  passages, 
ideal.  The  Lord  has  no  thought  there  of  a  mix- 
ture of  believers  and  unbelievers.  His  com- 
manity  consists  of  all  who  confess  faith  in  him, 
elect,  free  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  Satan, 
and  gathered  ont  of  the  world  by  his  Word  and 
Spirit. 

The  apostles  use  the  term  JxxXi^aia  in  the  two- 
fold sense  thus  intended  by  our  Lord.  The 
ftandamental  conception  is  this:  Christ  chooses 
oat  of  the  mass  of  mankind  the  heirs  of  his 
kingdom,  and  calls  them  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  illuminaUpn,  and  renewal 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  community  thns 
formed  is  likened  to  a  body  of  which  Christ  is 
the  Head.  (Rom.  12 :  4,  &o. ;  2  Cor  12 :  12,  &c. ; 
Eph.  4:15,  &o.).  Christ  and  his  people  thus 
constitute  an  organism  most  intimately  and  fitly 
joined  in  living  articulation.  The  body  cannot 
be  conceived  without  a  bead,  nor  the  head  with- 
out a  body.  Like  every  organism,  this  also  is 
composed  of  divers  members,  and  each  member 
has  its  proper  office,  exclusively  its  own.  The 
arrangement  is  no  artificial  handiwork,  made 
and  regulated  from  without  It  has  its  origin 
and  growth  from  the  inward  life.  The  member 
bas  his  place  in  the  body  in  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
gifts  (xoftoita).  The  office  arises  from  the  endow- 
ment, nut  the  endowment  from  the  office.  The 
Christian  community  is,  in  this  sense,  humanity' 
renewed  by  Christ  made  free  from  sin  and 
death,  with  no  respect  whatever  to  natural  diver- 
sities of  natioaality,  of  culture,  of  social  position, 
of  historical  peculiarities,  even  of  the  profounder 
difierenoe  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek.  The 
only  recognised  distinctioo  is  the  xelaUon  of  the 


individual  to  Christ  (Gal.  3  :  28 ;  Col.  3 :  11). 
Still  is  the  Church  not  yet  oomplete.  As  tlw 
human  organism  is  formed  for  growth,  so  tin 
the  churcbly.  The  Apostle  Paul  expects  it  to 
grow  up  to  manhood  (Eph.  4: 13),  and  weM 
to  have  considercMl  the  Church  of  bis  time  M 
young.  The  necessity  of  constant  developDMnt 
towards  perfection  is  implied  also  in  the  fijpin 
of  a  temple,  a  rising  building,  of  which  Chriri 
is  the  corner-stone,  the  apostles  and  propbcl^ 
the  foundation.  (1  Cur.  3  :  17,  &c. ;  Eph.^:  19^ 
&e.).  Of  course,  the  members  in  this  body,  tki 
stones  in  this  temple,  are  believtrs.  An  onli*> 
liever  bas  no  saving  relation  to  Chrbt,  and  et» 
not  really  belong  to  the  organism  of  wkiek 
Christ  is  bead.  The  predicates  of  the  izxlLfM 
given  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  bold  only  of  ikl 
community  of  believers.  In  this  sense  the  tut 
munity  knows  no  external  limits.  It  is  wlu» 
ever  there  is  faith  in  Christ  To  its  ■«■• 
hers  applies  the  word,  "  The  Lord  knoiielk 
them  that  are  bis,"  (2  Tim.  2 :  19) ;  its  life  il 
bid  with  Christ  in  God,  till  bis  second  (loriotf 
coming,  when  the  ^et  hidden  Church  ehall  if 
pear  with  its  Head  in  glory.  (Col.  3  : 3,  ie.). 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Ap«i> 
tie  Paul  does  not  aim  at  a  rigid  distinctiM  Im- 
tween  the  general  oommunity  of  believen  a 
the  world  and  the  particular  local  commonitf. 
So  much  tbe  more  must  tee  discriminate  what 
he  speaks  of  a  local  commnnion,  and  where,  of 
regenerate  humanity,  as  the  Church  of  Cbtiit 
Of  particular  communions  it  is  in  general  pn- 
Bumed,  indeed,  that  their  members  are  belieren. 
The  apostle  hence  addresses  them  as  saints  an! 
faithful.  But  error,  apostasy,  and  moral  obli- 
quity early  appear  as  excrescences  on  tbe  spot- 
tolic  churches ;  and  if  we  most  concede  luck 
purity  to  their  Christian  life,  we  still  lee  IM 
power  of  sin  wrestling  with  the  wonderful  ewiff 
of  tbe  Spirit ;  and  here  and  there,  as  in  Corist^ 
Ephesus,  Colosse,  in  startling  prominence.  Thi 
Christian  churches  are  in  an  ungodly  vorki, 
exposed  to  its  influences,  and  hence  not  pen 
manifestations  of  the  Church  ideal  presented  hf 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  We,  therefore,  di»' 
tinguish  between  the  tntmird  signs  of  ofaat^ 
membership  and  the  outward.  The  one  iaMre 
sign,  which  includes  all  others,  is  the  zotsiuid 
ton  oyiou,  the  anointing  of  tbe  Holy  Gborf 
(1  John  2 :  20).  from  which  arise  love  and  ow 
fession ;  the  <iut«)ard  marks  of  a  true  Cburok  •>> 
the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  tbe  admiiiiit» 
tion  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper.  Tkl 
observance  of  the  outward  signs  does  not  mmii 
the  inward  unction ;  but  the  unction  of  ^ 
Spirit  sanctifies  the  outward  participatioo,  m 
secures  tbe  approval  of  God. 

Of  an  essenttal  distinction  between  offieidjf^ 
tons  in  the  churches,  and  the  rest  of  the  cos- 
municants,  the  apostolic  communities  aho«  M 
trace.  The  Christians  difEer  among  thenueln* 
not  in  official  standing,  bat  by  gifts  of  gn* 
The  apostolate  is  no  obnrcb  office,  but  a  tiw 
conferred  immediately  by  tbe  Lord.  I(  w»<  ■* 
transmissible  to  another  gentratioo  bitbe  tp«^ 
ties  themselTes.  Its  helpers  wen  ealbd  of  no, 
not  of  tbe  Lord.  There  is,  sioee  those  tJW^ 
no  divine  calling  to  saored  oSee,  but  only  homtt. 
The  gift  of  grace,  on  tbo  cosferaiy,  vherel?  tw 
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office  l)«eoniefi  effectaal,  in  still  always  from  the 
Lord.  The  ofBcial  virtue  comes  from  God,  the  star 
tion  from  men.  As  the  gifts  decrease  in  creative 
fbllnese  and  power,  the  necessity  increases  for 
prescriptive  law  and  order  in  the  churches ;  for 
«  regular  arrangement  of  teachers  and  over- 
■eers  {itdaxonoi  and  rrfusjSvrJpot)  of  the  churches. 
These  should  see  that  the  word  of  Ood  is  taught 
purely  and  plainly,  that  mnml  discipline  is  well 
maintained,  thnt  the  people  lead  godly  lives, 
perhaps  also  that  the  iDve-feasts  and  the  Lord's 
Sapper  are  celebrated  decently  and  in  order. 
That  they  were  intrusted  with  sovereignty  ocer 
the  Church,  or  formed  a  separate,  ofBcially- 
gifted,  spiritual  order,  the  New  Testament  gives 
U  no  intimation. 
They  were  sinful  men  and  needed  admonition. 

il  Tim.  3  : 1,  Ac. ;  Tit.  1 :  6,  4c.).  Thus  much 
i  certain,  that  in  the  time  of  the  apostles',  about 
the  middle,  and  even  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  there  was  no  external  union  of  all 
the  churches,  no  ecclesiastical  establishment,  no 
Tisible  headship  with  an  ecclesiastical  centre. 
Of  "  the  Church,"  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word, 
there  was  yet  no  conception.  There  was  one, 
boly,  mystical  body  of  Christ,  one  new  regene- 
r»te_  humanity  in  Christ,  one  great  Church  or- 
^nism,  bidden,  however,  from  the  world,  hav- 
iDj^  Christ  for  its  soul,  and,  by  his  word  and 
Spirit,  assured  of  its  future  perfection  and  glory. 
And  still  there  were  many  local  communions 
made  up  of  those  who  were^believers,  having  a 
naclens  of  true  disciples,  but  exposed  to  worldly 
influences,  and  soon  embracing  a  mixture  of 
cenuine  believers,  with  nominal  members  and 
backsliders.  These  separate  churches  were  not 
as  yet  connected  by  any  external  bond,  but  only 
by  the  instinct  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  mutual  fellowship. 

The  destructive  errors  of  Gnosticism  became 
increasingly  prominent  in  the  last  half  of  the 
first  century,  and  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
apostolic  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  churches; 
and  it  was,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  these 
diat,  with  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the 
second  century,  there  came  an  increase  of  official 
power,  and  the  suljection  of  the  churches  under 
episcopal  authority.  (See  especially  Epp.  of  Ig- 
oatios,  e.ff.  to  Smym.,  8-11).  In  these  letters, 
the  Bishop  appears  already  as  vicegerent  of  Ood 
or  Christ ;  the  presbyter  as  representative  of  the 
apostles.  The  conception  also  appears  now  to 
have  arisen,  that  the  Christian  churches,  as  a 
whole,  constitute  an  outward  unity,  complete  in 
itself.  The  expression  ix3(K>i<suu  xa^Xtx^,  appears 
already  in  the  interpolated  edition  of  the  Igna- 
tius letters,  as  in  the  letters  to  Smyrna  about 
A.  D.  167,  respecting  the  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carp  (Euseb.,  IV.,  I5V  And  the  more  the 
Gnostics  concealed  their  Christianity  from  the 
nninitiated,  and  appealed  to  private  apostolical 
traditions,  the  more  the  orthodox  fathers  and 
teachers  of  the  churches  felt  themselves  called 
npon  to  refer  to  the  unity  of  the  churches  as  a 
wnole  which  revealed  itself  in  outward  signs. 
One  extreme  ^most  necessitates  the  other.  The 
paganistic  errors  of  the  Gnostics  provoked  the 
ortuodox  teachers  to  new  Judaistic  extremes. 
Because  the  apostles  had  counted  as  a  member 
every  one  of  whose  fidth  they  had  credible  proof, 


it  became  the  practice  to  regard  as  having  trtie' 
faith  only  those  who  could  first  show  their  con- 
nection with  the  visible  communion.  It  is  Ire- 
nsBus,  whose  acutenexs  and  energy  first  givef 
currency  to  this  false  principle.  The  maxim, 
Ubi  eccfesia,  ibi  et  Spintus  Dei,  shows  his  posi- 
tion, and  is  not  outweighed  by  the  converse, 
Ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  illic  ecclesia  et  omnis  gratia. 
The  Spirit  is  with  him  directly  joined  to  the 
outward  form  of  Church  communion.  He  takes 
the  Church  as  a  pre-existent  establishment,  de- 
signed especially  to  propagate  and  maintain  by 
iradiiion,  the  pure  doctrine.  The  Church  as 
Christ's  body  is,  with  him,  a  system  externally 
organized,  whose  essential  organs  are  theBishops 
as  successors  of  the  Apostles.  To  renounce  the 
episcopate  is  to  apostatize  from  the  truth.  The' 
possession  of  the  truth  is  inseparable  from  the 
episcopal  office.  Peter  and  Paul  are  reckoned 
the  founders  of  the  Church  in  Rome;  all  b^ 
lievers  belong  to  this  Church,  and  only  by  the 
snccessio  and  ordinatio  of  the  Bishops  is  the 
vivificatrix  fides,  the  true  faith,  transmitted  and 
preserved  in  the  Church.  Even  Irenssus  has  but 
a  wavering  confidence  in  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who 
dwells  where  he  will.  He  thought  there  was  no 
remaining  barrier  to  the  formidable  spread  of 
error  in  his  time,  but  tradition,  held  in  fixed 
limits ;  still  he  would  not  leave  even  that  tradi- 
tion to  the  free  impulse  of  the  spiritual  motion, 
but  subject  it  to  established  official  supervision. 
We  must  hence  beware  of  heresies,  not  merely 
because  they  are  false,  but  also  because  they  are 
contrary  to  the  Church  tradition,  to  episcopal 
authority.  Separation  from  the  traditional 
Church  is  equivalent  to  rising  up  against  the 
truth.    (Adv.  Haer..  IV.,  33,  7). 

From  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the 
doctrine  of  the  spiritual  office  received  a  new 
development ;  and  but  for  this  the  essential  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  could  not  possibly  have  been 
connected  with  the  episcopate.  The  N.  T.  know* 
only  a  universal  priesthood  and  spiritual  sacri- 
fice. But  the  Jewish  conception  of  priest  and 
sacrifice  is  gradually  obtmded  again  npon  the 
Church.  Even  TertuUian  has  it  In  Cyprian  it 
is  fully  developed.  At  the  same  time,  arises 
the  conception  of  sacrament,  so  essential  to  the 
later  idea  of  the  Church.  Tertullisn  already 
distinguishes  between  ordo  (clerus)  and  plebs, 
speaks  of  a  summus  sacerdos,  and  of  the  episoo 
pug,  who  has  the  first  right  to  baptize.  He  allow* 
this  right  to  presbyters  and  deacons,  only  epis- 
copi  auctoritate,  and  exhorts  the  "  lalty,"  so  far 
as  the  prerogative  is  yielded  to  them  at  all,  to 
nse  it  discreetly,  and  not  covet  an  authoritv  be- 
longing properly  to  the  Bishops.  Tertullian, 
indeed,  coula  not  continne  in  the  fetters  of  the 
new  Jewish  Christianity ;  and  so  what  he  shrank 
from,  in  his  later  years,  Crypian  finished.  The 
chief  work  of  Crypian  "De  unitate  ecclesia," 
appeared  at  the  time  when  Felicissimus  and 
Novatian,  at  Rome  and  Carthage,  were  threaten- 
ing the  Church  with  schism,  and  the  storm  of 
persecution  under  Decins  was  baistinc  npon  the 
Christians.  Cyprian  hoped  for  proteotioB  against 
the  enemy  without  and  witun  from  outward 
ecclesiastical  regulations. 

First  he  asserted  the  maxim  so  dreadfblly 
abused :  "  Extra  ecolesiam  nolla  aahis/'  with  etf 
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tire  reference  to  tbe  visible  Olinrcb  organisatiw. 
^is  celebrated  work  seta  out  with  tbe  belief 
tbat  tbe  Cburch  is  an  organism  of  simple^  unity, 
qnd  tbat  anj  distraction  or  separation  witbin  it 
ia  ft  sin.  As  God  is  one,  and  Christ  is  one,  so 
must  tbe  Church  be  one.  As  one  it  is  universal. 
Its  members  are  joined  to  its  body,  as  the  rays 
to  the  sun,  as  the  branches  to  the  tree,  as  the 
rivulets  to  the  fountain.  She  is  the  chaste 
l^ride  of  Christ.  Separation  from  her  is  adul- 
tery. He  who  has  not  her  for  a  mother,  has 
not  God  for  a  Father.  She  is  tbe  true  ark  of 
deliverance.  As  no  one  could  be  saved  out  of 
Noah's  ark.  so  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  the 
Cburch.  The  established,  visible  organization 
BOW  embracing  (be  Cburob,  and  shutting  her 
out  from  the  unsanctified  world,  is  that  of  the 
Episcopate.  Not  onl^  is  the  Bishop  in  the 
Cburch;  the  Church  is  in  the  Bishop.  Who- 
ever is  not  with  the  Bishop,  is  not  in  the  Cburch. 
(iip.  5-.6).  The  Bishop's  prerogative  is  asserted, 
no  longer  against  the  laity  merely,  as  by  Ter- 
tulllan,  but  against  presbyters  and  deacons.  lie 
does  not,  indeed,  wholly  renounce  the  obligation 
to  take  tbe  sense  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  of 
the  congregation,  but  he  himself  pays  it  little 
respect;  and  bis  own  episcopal  administration 
is  a  perpetual  conflict  of  monarchical  episcopacy 
with  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  tbe  lower 
orders  and  of  the  Cburch.  Thus,  the  episco- 
pate, with  its  privilegt  of  exclusive  sovereignty, 
uses  to  its  height  with  Cyprian,  in  the  unity  and 
universality  ofthe  Church,  and  well  could  he  also 
bave  said,  out  of  the  episcopate  there  is  no  salva- 
tion. In  the  Bishops  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  manifests  itself  in  a  singular  way.  Tbe 
one  and  universal  episcopal  Church  is  also  tbe 
boly  Church ;  and  since  the  Bishops  are  the 
immediate  sSccesoors  and  representatives  of  the 
apostlesi'their  Church  is  also  apostolical:  so 
that  the  "  Credo  unam,  sanctam,  catholicam  et 
apostolicam  ecclesiam,"  "  tbat  forever  returning 
line,"  as  Thiersch  remarks,  "  for  all  glorifica- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  all  scien- 
tific defences  of  its  idea,"  came  fully  out  in 
Cyprian.  But  tbe  pre-eminent  power  which  he 
assigned  to  tbe  episcopate,  and  by  which  be 
kept  down  for  centuries  the  presbyterial  and 
congregational  elements  in  the  Church,  could 
not  nave  gained  its  permanent  ascendency,  but 
for  bis  transferring,  after  tbe  somewhat  timid 
precedent  of  Tertullian,  tbe  0.  T.  conception  of 
the  priest  to  the  clergy,  and  explaining  away 
tbe  N.  T.  notions  of  the  sacrament.  He  cur- 
rentlv  calls  the  Bishops  sacerdotes.  He  makes 
the  clergy  tbe  opposites  of  the  world,  the  priestly 
office  the  opposites  of  the  secular  callings.  None 
but  the  pnest  can  derive  such  special  gifts  of 
official  power  from  the  apostolate  as  to  do  what 
no  layman  can.  But  Cyprian  regards  only 
Bishops  as  priests.  (Comp.  Hutber,  Cyprian's 
Poctrine  of  the  Church,  p.  68,  &o.).  Only  by 
explicit  commission  from  the  Bishop  can  pres- 
byters and  deacons  perform  priestly  acts. 

Finally,  the  priestly  dignity  and  authority  has, 
acoordine  to_  C;^prian,  its  origin  in  the  priestly 
•nd  kingly  dignity  and  power  of  Christ  himself. 
By  means  ofthe  episcopate,  and,  indeed,  through 
it*  priestly  functions,  Christ  executes  his  office 
in  tne  Cburob,  and  perpetuates  there  hLs  own 


redeeming  effi(»eney.  This  appears  in  Cyprian's 
conception  of  sacrifice  and  sacrament.  To  th« 
Bishop  as  sacerdos  it  belongs;  sacrificare,  sacri- 
ficiis  deservire  (£p.  66) ;  the  Lord's  Sapper  u 
viewed  altogether  as  an  offering  presented  by 
the  priest.  He  uses  tbe  expression :  sangnmem 
Cbristi  offere.  And  as  the  Lord  presented 
himself  as  an  offering  to  Gk>d  the  Father  in  tU 
institution  of  tbe  Supper,  tbe  priest,  officistisj 
in  his  stead,  offers  the  body  and  blood  of  Cliritt 
aa  a  sacrifice  of  expiation  for  us.  The  congre- 
gation recedes  into  liturgical  passivity,  and  tbe 
Supper  becomes  a  sacrificial  service  ofthe  priett 
in  Its  behalf.  Most  imposingly  does  the  pneitlj 
plenipotence  come  out  m  this  excbuiee  aathori^ 
to  dispense  tbe  sacramenta.  With  this  Cypnu 
connects  bis  zeal  against  baptism  by  beretiei 
On  his  principle  a  baptism  out  of  the  epiaoojiil 
circle  is  illegitimate.  Henceforward,  tbe  goia- 
ine  marks  of  the  true  Chnreh  are  no  looget 
ethical,  but  sacramental.  Now  infant  bsptioi, 
to  which  Tertullian  had  objected,  comes  to  be  in- 
dispensable ;  for  tbe  saving  operation,  insepu*- 
ble  from  orderly  episcopal  mnctfons,  begins  vitk 
baptism ;  and  Uie  maxim,  "  No  salvation  oat  of 
the  Cjiurch,"  involves  tbe  broader,  "  No  ssIts- 
tion  without  baptism."  (Ep.  64,  and  Nean- 
dor's  Christl.  Dogmengescb.  Uerausg.  v.  JacoU, 
245). 

And  yet  C;fprian  would  bave  lost  the  key- 
stone of  his  view  of  the  Church,  if  he  had  not 
made  the  episcopate  very  distinctly  tbe  apex  of 
Cburch  unity.  The  unity  of  individual  chaniliei 
was  represented  in  Uie  Bishop,  the  unity  of  in 
Church  collective,  in  the  collective  epiaeopsle, 
But  did  the  collective  episcopate  form  a  unity 
in  fact  f  As  be  everywhere  endeavored  to  tiM 
out  of  the  ideal  into  the  real  form,  he  moat  M- 
lize  his  notion  of  episcopal  unity  somebov. 
From  diverse  words  of  Christ,  he  had  extorted 
the  proposition:  the  Bishop  is  the  immediste 
representative  of  the  apostles ;  and  now,  from 
Matt  16  :  18,  be  oonstractB  a  proof  that  tbe 
earthly  centre  of  epbcopal  unity  is  the  cbsir  of 
Peter.  The  primacy  is  confeired  by  Christ  OQ 
Peter ;  consequently  there  is  one  Chnrcb  ud 
one  chair  of  instruction.  The  seat  of  centnl 
power  for  episcopacy  is,  with  Cyprian,  tbe  Bo- 
man  chair.  The  Roman  Chnrcn  is  tbe  one 
matrix  of  the  whole  Church :  (radix  et  matrix 
ecclesiae  catholicae.  Ep.  45).  He  did  not  drtf 
tbe  full  conclusion  from  his  premises ;  for  in  tbe 
controversy  with  the  Roman  Bishop,  Stepbeo, 
on  baptism  by  heretics,  be  did  not  submit  to  tbe 
episcopal  verdict ;  but  tbe  conclusion  could  not 
fail  to  be  drawn  in  time.  The  primacy  of  tbe 
Roman  Bishop  he  plainly  recognised.  He  era 
uses  the  phrase  "  primatum  tenere,"  repestedlj 
of  the  Roman  episcopate.  (Ep.  61, 76).  Hcm^ 
all  the  germs  of  the  Roman  Catbolie  doetriM 
of  the  Church  are  vigorous  even  in  him ;  and  tbe 
opposition  of  the  heretics,  powerless  on  tbe  one 
hand,  like  the  Ebionites,  and  mixed,  on  tbt 
other,  as  in  the  Gnostics,  with  fundamentsl 
errors,  could  not  hinder  their  development 

But  circumstances  decidedly  favorable  son 
occurred.  Christianity,  suspected  and  pen*- 
cuted  by  the  Roman  policy,  oad  tbe  fortune  bj 
a  rapid  and  favorable  reverse  in  the  4tb_wa' 
tury,  to  be  promoted  aa  the  established  religioa 
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of  tbe  State.  In  and  of  itself,  it  held  no  rela- 
tion to  the  State  whatever.  As  the  religion  of 
tte  conscience,  of  absolutely  free  conviction, 
drawing;  its  strength  and  enconra^ement  from 
&ith  alone,  it  needed  not  the  shield  of  civil 
power.  The  Christian  Church,  as  a  kingdom 
not  of  this  world,  had  reared  itself  within  the 
Roman  empire,  and  bv  its  inward,  spiritual 
nature  bad  contracted  the  enmity  of  the 
world.  Crprian,  while  inciting  the  Church  to 
the  establishment  of  concentrated  power,  him- 
self a  victim  of  imperial  persecution,  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  thought  it  possible  to  strengthen 
th?  Cbnrch  by  any  union  with  the  State.  The 
emperor  became  a  Christian,  and  everything 
was  changed.  Statesmanship  bad  alwsys  been 
blended  with  heathenism.  Through  the  college 
of  diviners,  composed  of  respectable  senators,  the 
Senate  had  in  former  times  managed  the  con- 
eeroB  of  religion ;  latterly,  the  emperor  had  re- 
Nrved  to  himself  the  dignitv  of  a  Pontifez  maxi- 
mas,  who  was  president  of  that  college.  Till 
Qratian,  the  Emperors  bore  this  title.  The 
imperial  policy  almost  irresistibly  demanded 
that  the  new  religion  should  be  linked  with  the 
interests  of  the  State ;  and  since  Christianity,  at 
the  time  when  Constantino  the  Great  was  bap- 
tixed,  already  presented  itself  wholly  in  the 
form  of  the  Church,  the  imperial  policy  required 
the  closest  union  of  the  interests  of  the  Church 
with  those  of  the  State.  The  effects  of  this 
union  on  the  Church  must  be  of  two,  and  even 
of  opposite  kinds. 

On  tlie  one  hand  a  gain  of  great  advan> 
teges.  Mot  only  does  the  civil  persecution 
cease,  bat  the  clergy,  and  above  all,  the  episco- 
pate, acquire  very  important  rights.  The  Church 
receives  the  jus  acquirendi,  as  a  privileged  cor- 
poration. She  becomes  not  only  competent  to 
acquire  property,  but  also  to  accept  of  donations 
and  legacies.  Her  ministry  is  paid  by  the 
State;  and  by  the  conquest  of  heathenism,  she 
sliares  largely  in  tbe  goods  of  heathen  temples. 
The  episcopate  has  the  oversight  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church  estates.  The  clergy  are 
invested  with  immunities.  They  are  exempt 
from  civil  jurisdiction,  and  hold  a  jurisdiction 
of  their  own,  the  so-called  privilegium  fori, 
thongh  at  first  nnder  important  restrictions. 
Tbe  power  of  the  clergy  expands  so  much  the 
more  aa  it  reaches  the  laity  through  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  even  to  the  peccata  occulta, 
to  offences  not  prosecuted;  and  can  become  a 
{bnnidable  weapon  even  against  persons  of  the 
highest  stations.  Business  relating  to  marriage 
and  wills  is  soon  transacted  altogether  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court.  Tbe  foundation  is  laid  for 
the  Church  hierarchy. 

But  these  advantages  must  be  attended  by 
great  disadvantages.  Such  extensive  rights  and 
privileges  the  State  did  not  give  without  an 
eqaiTalent.  Until  Constantino  the  Great,  the 
Church  had  been  wholly  independent  of  the 
State.  It  lived  for  itself;  for  its  own  heavenly 
calling,  with  no  motives  or  aims  contrary  to  its 
nature.  Thoroughly  animated  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  it  had  resisted  the  Romano-Byzantine 
power  with  heroic  self-denial.  The  secular 
rulers  now  espouse  Christianity;  enlist  the 
Ofaxirch  in  the  service  of  their  worldly  policy ; 


and  destroy,  as  it  were,  her  virgin  purity  and 
innooenoe.  With  the  best  intentions,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  episcopate,  wrought  upon 
by  court  favor,  intrigue, '  and  caprice,  should 
adorn  its  heavenly  calling.  The  secular  powers, 
moreover,  urged  the  Church  to  succumb  to  their 
influence  by  usurping  the  nomination  of  Bishops, 
a  negative  voice  in  all  Church  laws  and  more  im> 
portantappointments,  and,  finally,  even  the  exer* 
cise  of  a  legislative  and  appointing  power;  for 
soon  the  imperial  cabinet  decided  concerning, 
not  only  Church  externals,  but  even  matters  of 
doctrine;  nay,  the  most  important  articles  o{ 
faith. 

Thus  did  the  Church  receive  from  the  new 
Christian  emperor  equal  exaltation  and  humilian 
tion ;  exaltation  without,  humiliation  within ; 
exaltation  in  wealth,  rank,  power,  authority  of 
the  clergy;  humiliation  in  predominating  8ecu« 
lority,  and  internal  distraction  with  all  her  ex- 
tending external  unity.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
through  the  alliance  with  the  empire,  that  the 
secular  spirit  first  came  into  the  Church.  The 
Judaizing,  novi-sacerdotal  element,  prevalent 
since  Ignatius,  and  wrought  by  Cyprian  into 
a  complete  confessional  type,  found  its  fit  ex- 
pression in  the  imperial  Church  establishment. 
The  independence  of  a  secular  establishment, 
grown  to  an  agent  of  power  in  the  episcopate, 
could  not  last  together  with  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Church  continuing  independent,  she  must 
swallow  up  the  State,  or  tbe  State  her.  Both 
preferred  tbe  union. 

And  now  rose  the  man  to  adjust  tbe  doctrine 
of  the  Church  to  her  new  conditions.  Donatism, 
like  Novatianism,  was  an  unfortunate,  thongh 
in  itself  excusable  attempt,  to  break  the  hard 
shell  of  ecclesiasticism ;  to  restore  the  pure 
primitive  Church  of  the  regenerate  out  of  the 
dead  mass  of  the  baptized ;  to  transform,  we 
might  say,  the  churcnly  institution  into  a  reli- 
gious community.  It  must,  of  course,  turn 
against  the  unity  of  the  episcopal  Church,  and 
lead  towards  separation  ;  since  the  Donatists  also 
would  represent  the  pure  Church  again  in  defi- 
nite limits  only  without  spot.  Augustine  went 
80  far  against  Donatism  as  to  pronounce  separar 
tion  from  the  episcopal  Church  a  sin,  and  all 
the  separated,  reprobates.  The  question  now 
turned  properly  on  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  State.  The  Donatists  had  perceived, 
that  the  unity  and  freedom  of  the  Church,  in 
union  with  the  State,  was  in  extreme  danger. 
They  had  come  ont  against  the  State-church 
theory,  Tbe  true  Church,  said  they,  is  not  the 
persecuting,  but  the  persecuted.  Augustine,  on 
the  contrary,  espoused  with  all  decision,  the 
State-church  doctrine,  and  even  did  not  shrink, 
we  are  sorry  td  say,  from  its  most  odious  conse- 
quences. He  considers  the  State  as  bound,  not 
only  to  protect  the  Church  in  general,  but  in 
nowise  to  tolerate  separation  from  its  authorized 
Church  establishment  Augustine's  State-church 
theory  is  that  of  religious  intolerance.  And, 
indeed,  as  the  State  is  accordingly  bound  tc 
repress  every  religious  exercise  except  those 
conducted  and  sanctioned  by  the  State  estab- 
lishment, so  must  it  compel  those  seeking  their 
religious  welfare  out  of  the  establishment  to 
come  in ;  and  the  Church  is  authorized  to  de- 
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inand    this    State   compulsion,   (the   corapelle 
intrare.).    Cyprian's  Jadaizing  position  is  first 

Sstematically  unfolded  in  Aogastine'a  State- 
orch  doctrine.  It  is  not  from  the  words  of 
Jesus,  bot  from  the  0.  T.  types  of  theocratic 
kinpi,  that  he  infers  the  dutj  of  persecuting 
heretics  and  schismatics.  Unluckily  enough  he 
Appeals  to  Luke  14  :  23,  avayxaoor  ihii^lr; 
Irhich  he  understands  of  external  means  of  com- 
pulsion. And  why,  thinks  he,  should  not  the 
State  chastise  apostates  with  temporal  penalties, 
vhen  it  is  for  their  eternal  salvation  ?  Such 
thoughts  can  rise  only  in  carrying  out  Cyprian's 
Tiew  that  there  is  no  Balvatioii  out  of  the  epis- 
copal Church. 

Augustine  is  thoroughly  penetrated  by  this 
tiew ;  and  well  now  does  the  Christianized  im- 
perial authority  answer  bis  end,  to  drire  forlorn 
wanderers,  against  their  will,  and  with  the  nt- 
Inost  severity,  into  the  saving  bosom  of  the 
Church.  The  primacy  of  the  iMman  Bishop  he 
directly  acknowledges.  Out  of  the  episcopal 
establishment  there  is  no  communion  with 
Christ.  "  Habere  caput  Christum  nemo  potent, 
nisi  qui  in  ejus  corpore  fuerit,  quod  est  ecclesia." 

iEp.  161).  And  yet,  while  he  brings  out  in  full 
brm  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  no  salvation  out 
of  the  visible  Church,  he  reveals  a  germ  of  the 
later  reform  from  the  error  connected  with  that 
doctrine.  Justly,  therefore,  is  he  charged  with 
self-contradiction  in  bis  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
This  confusion,  not  apparent  in  Cyprian,  does 
not  imply  weakness,  but  depth  of  thought  It 
cannot  escape  the  acute  thinker,  that  the  State- 
church  numbers  many  baptized  unregcnerates, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  outward  connection  with 
the  "saving  ark,"  ripen  there  for  perdition. 
"  Many,"  says  he,  "  are,  by  communion  of  sao- 
raments,  with  the  Church,  yet  not  in  the  Church." 
There  is  thus,  with  him,  a  being  with  the 
Church  which  is  not  being  actually  in  it.  (De 
nnitate  ecclesiae  74,  and  contra  Hteras  Petili- 
ani,  2:  247).  Had  Augustine  followed  out  these 
views,  he  would  have  reached  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  visible  Church  and  the  invisible,  the 
mixed  and  the  pare,  as  the  Donatists  charge  him 
with  making  two  Churches.  He  must  thus  have 
seen  that  the  outward  Church,  as  such,  does  not 
convey  salvation,  least  of  all  in  the  State-ohurcb 
form,  and  that  no  earthly  power  can  drive  a  soul 
into  heaven.  But  the  age  which  was  called  to 
begin  the  Christianizing  of  the  rude  heathen 
xaasses,  and,  by  0.  T.  forms,  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  N.  T.  Christianity,  urgea  on  to  other 
measures.  Deep-thinking  minds,  like  Jovinian, 
(comp.  Lindner,  De  Joviniano  et  Yigilantio 
pur.  doc.  antesig.),  who  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  Church  is  not  corrupted  by  diversity  of 
dogmas,  nor  rent  by  the  multitude  of  heresies, 
were  slighted  as  idealists;  and  the  episcopal 
edifice  of  Cyprian,  transformed  into  the  imperial 
State-church  of  Augustine,  for  onoe  subdued 
ftnd  ruled  the  world. 

With  the  fifth  century,  the  Church  strove 
more  and  more  to  perfect  her  outward  temporal 
form  as  Roman  Cfaiholie;  a  theocratic  institu- 
tion for  popular  culture.  Her  model  she  finds 
in  the  twin  stars  of  the  Roman  papacy,  and  the 
Romano-Christian  empire.  The  conception  of  the 
Church  as  a  commnnity  of  the  saints  is  now  lost. 


The  priestly  order  are  the  rulers,  the  bntj,  ths 
ruled.  The  clergy,  as  ecclesia  represenutin, 
hold  unconditional  preferment,  and  form  a  hio^ 
arcby.  The  prominent  peculiarity  of  the  mediae' 
val  Church  is  its  purely  clerical  character.  The 
rigid  distinction  between  the  secular  order  mj 
the  spiritual,  is  marked  by  external  appeanote. 
Clerical  dignity  and  power  aresignified  bj  a  |w 
culiar  costume,  whien  varies  with  the  raaket 
office.  The  clergy  are  nniversally  distingniiM 
by  the  tonsure.  They  are  exempt  from  pentice 
and  excommunication.  The  higheet  paDiibntiit 
for  them  is  deposition.  This  is  the  decpnl 
de|rradation ;  so  great  is  the  prerogative  of  beiii{ 
a  clergyman.  A  still  greater  distinetion  ii  Dm 
celibate.  The  extravagant  ideas  of  the  mtit 
of  celibacy  invest  it  with  an  almost  superhnoia 
sanctity.  But  to  ensure  the  secular  soprenaej 
of  the  episcopal  State-church,  this  must  jet  be 
added ;  toat  ail  other  Bishops  must  seknowledp 
the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Catbolie 
and  Roman,  must  signifv  the  same  thii^ 
Cyprian  could  not  stop  short  of  making  the 
cathedra  of  the  Roman  bishop  the  centre  ^  tin 
Christian  world.  The  splenaor  of  the  Bom 
name,  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  bishops,  tkd: 
sagacious  ambition,  the  deference  of  olliet 
Church  dignitaries  towards  them,  partienlni; 
in  judicial  matters,  and  decisions  on  eoBti» 
verted  doctrines,  established  for  the  etiUn 
Petri  a  supremacy  which  gradually  asseeitlii 
the  essence  of  the  Church  as  closelt  irith  tki 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  as  Cyprian  bad  joiied 
it  with  that  of  the  whole  episcopate. 

The  Church  of  the  middle  ages  went  to  Ibe 
length  of  concentrating  all  Church  power  is  Ibe 
Pope;  through  the  Pope  ruling  the  empenr; 
through  the  emperor,  the  world.  From  tbeiiatb 
century  this  tendency  found  the  powerful  eappnl 
of  canon-law  in  the  spurious  Isidorian  decteak 
These  forgeries  pretended  that  God  bad  giM 
the  Roman  Bishop  power  in  heaven  sad  «s 
earth ;  that  the  Roman  Bishop  is  saneM 
bishop  of  the  whole  Church,  supreme  jsdge  of 
all  other  Bishops,  and  in  all  the  more  inporWt 
Church  matters ;  that  an  unconditional  nibtof 
appeal  to  him  belongs  to  all ;  that  he  oiujeti 
erect  new  bishoprics ;  that  synods  bare  Ibeit 
authority  alone  from  him;  that  he  is  nowfi^ 
perly  the  fountain  of  all  Chnroh  pover.  If 
Cyprian  placed  the  origin  of  Church  poverii 
all  the  Bishops,  if  Augustine  yielded  M* 
limited  primacy  to  the  Roman  chair,  tbe  aef 
Church  system,  on  tbe  contrary,  mabee  tbi 
whole  episcopate  »  mere  tool  of  cm  Boa** 
Bishop ;  and  tbe  power  which,  till  now,  bad  in» 
diated  a  hundred  episcopal  cburs,  was  nov  en)* 
lected  into  one  focus,  to  be  reflected  tbeoee  <■ 
all  the  Church.  But  the  new  system  is  iiirtks 
marked  by  a  special  distinction.  Augsstinebil 
unfolded  the  Statesjburcb  theory.  Tbe  SW 
had  conferred  great  privileges  on  the  Biibop* 
and  clergy  in  general,  holding  tbeChareb,bo«- 
ever,  dependent  on  tbs  State.  £ven  Charlet 
the  Great  still  claimed  the  right  of  oonfitniu 
the  election  of  every  Bishop.  But  the  ChurM 
of  the  decretals  should  be  independent  N* 
secular  court  must  ezereise  any  power  orer  i 
Bishop ;  no  lawman  should  be  competent  to  pre- 
fer an  aocttsation  against  a  Bishop.   Xhe  linei 
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•f  dtstinetloD  between  priesthood  and  laity  were 
■Mde  miMb  broader  than  before.  But  iost  when 
the  inflaeiMe  of  the  Cfaareh  on  secular  power 
voald  aeem  entirelj  perishing,  the  Pope,  through 
tke  pretended  gift  of  Constantine,  graepied 
worldly  dominion  ;  and  thus  from  the  9th  oen- 
tary,  the  Church,  transformed  into  a  papal 
sower,  i»  engaged  in  the  double  effort,  en  one 
naod,  to  repel  the  influenoe  of  the  worldly 
powers  from  herself  entirely  ;  on  the  other,  to 
take  the  firmest  possible  standing  in  the  world, 
•ad  rule,  not  only  the  consoienoes  and  hearts 
9f  men,  but  princes  and  their  people. 

The  leoat  candor  mast  admit,  that  this  papal 
Mtablishment  has  nothing  in  common  with  eitner 
the  oongregation  of  disciples  founded  by  Christ 
or  with  the  martrr  churches  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian centuries.  We  must,  however,  concede  that 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  historical  phenomena, 
mad  neoessaiy  in  the  course  of  things.  The 
tbooght  which  animates  the  mediaeval  papacy, 
kad  guides  all  its  steps,  is  that  the  Church  is 
above  the  State,  the  Pope  above  Csesar.  Less 
yn»  attempted  towards  a  scientific  settlement 
of  this  principle  than  in  the  simple  asserUon  of 
the  prinoiple,  and  in  maintaining  it  amid  fre- 
qaent  conflicts  between  Church  and  State.  That 
WMritioal,  and  wonder-loving  age,  accessible  to 
every  form  of  fraud  and  superstition,  dared  not 
•aestion  the  genuineness  of  the  pseado-Isidorian 
oeeretals  and  the  donation  of  Constantine ;  and 
thongh  the  State  did  all  it  could  to  maintain  its 
•overeign^  rights,  yet  there  was  so  little  science 
of  State  rights  to  meet  the  Isidorian  propositions, 
ao  crude  was  the  conception  of  a  State  itself,  so 
little  could  the  State  do  without  the  Church  and 
its  discipline  against  the  nnoivilized  masses,  just 
Mflcned  from  the  rudest  paganism,  that  only  a 
towering  spirit,  like  Gregory  YII.,  was  needed 
on  the  papal  throne,  to  carry  the  demands  of 
the  spurious  decretals  into  the  boldest  and  most 
■weeping  execution.  Gregory  did  this  in  eam- 
••t.  He  made  the  Church  independent  of  the 
State,  the  State  dependent  on  the  Chnrch.    He 

instified  his  course  chiefly  by  pleading  the 
amiliation  and  moral  aberration  of  many 
Bishops  and  clergy  throagb  dependence  on  the 
great  of  the  eartn.  He,  therefore,  restrained 
simony,  the  buying  of  spiritual  offices  from  the 
heads  of  the  State.  By  his  law  of  celibacy  he 
TCleased  also  the  inferior  clergy  from  public  and 
fiunily-tiee.  He  argues  the  subjection  of  the 
State  to  the  Chnreb  from  the  difference  of  their 
origin.  States  are  founded  by  atheists,  robbers, 
and  mnrdorers,  led  by  the  devil.  They  spring 
tfaus  from  an  evil  principle.  The  Roman  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  is  established  by  Ch>d  only. 
All  power  in  the  Church  is  committed  to  the 
Roman  Bishop.  He  may  appoint  and  depose 
all  other  Bishops.  All  Church  legislation  is 
under  his  power.  He  only  can  coirrene  synods, 
and  give  validity  to  their  decrees.  The  Roman 
Church  represented  in  him  is  infallible.  Who- 
ever does  not  agree  with  her,  is  no  member  of 
Ae  Catholic  Chnrch ;  i.  e.  only  what  is  Roman, 
it  Catholic.  All  princes  should  kiss  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  Bishop.  He  can  dethrone  emperors 
and  kings,  and  release  the  subjects  of  bad 
princes  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  With 
§hregory,  the  Oboreh  holds  nniveiMl  sovereignty. 


Would  the  State  not  let  out  her  own  life  blood; 
she  must  not  contend  with  this  universal  power 
of  the  Church.  The  conflict  was  the  more  un- 
avoidable, as  the  Bishops  bad  become  temporal 
lords  and  feudal  tenants,  and  mostly  neglected 
their  spiritual  duty  for  worldly  business  and 
pleasure.  As  the  Pope  would  not  yield  tlie  in- 
vestiture of  the  Bishops  to  the  secular  authori- 
ties, the  Bishops,  where  the  Pope  could  effect 
investitures  ezclosively  spiritual,  still  held  tem- 
poral power  under  spiritual  supervision,  and  a« 
spiritual  dignitaries  ;  and  even  where  a  secular 
investiture  accompanied  the  spiritual,  it  had 
little  significance. — The  opposition  against  tht 
papal  power  was  put  down  by  sword  and  fire. 
Apostasy  from  the  Church  was  reckoned  tho 
height  of  crime.  There  was  no  more  effort  to 
present  a  scientific  conception  of  the  Church  $ 
her  supremacy  was  simply  assumed  and  acknow^ 
ledged  to  be  unassailable.  A  reaction  could 
have  arisen  from  the  mystics,  but  their  very  myo- 
deism  disdained  a  reform  by  outward  change. 
Even  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  who  still  agrees  most 
strictly  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  calling 
Christ  the  invisible  head,  and  believers  members 
of  his  body,  cannot  give  np  the  old  prevalent 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laity.  lie  thinkl 
them  separated  by  a  wall.  The  clergy,  as  pos- 
sessors of  the  Spirit,  he  sets  infinitely  above  the 
State,  which  has  only  a  oreatnrely  nature. 
Hence,  the  Church  must  rule  the  State,  as  tho 
spirit  the  body.  The  Church  comes  now  to  b« 
taken  as  the  sun,  the  State  as  the  moon.  Church 
and  State  are  like  two  swords,  (referring  to  Luke 
22 :  38).  Both  properly  belong  to  the  Church. 
Innocent  III.,  the  greatest  Pupe  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  scorned  no  means  to  establish  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  Church,  raised  this  aspect 
of  the  Church  to  its  meridian  splendor.  The 
Roman  bishop  is  the  vicegerent  of  God ;  Fico* 
riu3  Dei.  He  rules  not  only  all  the  Church,  bat 
all  the  world.  Princes  rule  on  the  earth  ;  the 
priests  rule  in  heaven  also ;  those  rule  only 
bodies,  these,  body  and  soul.  A  prince  holds  do> 
minion  overonly  a  particular  country ;  the  Roman 
Bishop  over  all  countries.  The  episcopate  only 
has  a  divine  origin.  Secular  government  is  but 
a  human  institution.  As  the  moon  borrows  her 
light  from  the  sun,  the  secular  power  receives 
honor  and  splendor  from  the  Church.  Where 
Scripture,  as  1  Pet  2: 13,  tee.,  enjoins  anqnali' 
fied  obedience  to  civil  rulers,  it  addresses  the 
laity  only.  Even  mathematically  the  papal 
power  was  calculated  to  be  as  many  times  greater 
than  the  princely  as  the  sun  is  larger  than  the 
earth  and  the  moon.  With  Boniface  VIII.,  the 
figure  of  the  swords  is  a  special  favorite.  OUt- 
dius  eti  tub  gladio,  is  his  opinion ;  the  sword  of 
the  State,  the  lower,  is,  under  the  sword  of  the 
Church,  the  higher.  To  withsUnd  the  Church 
is  to  resist  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and,  therefore, 
Gh>d  himself.  Accordingly,  subjection  to  the 
Roman  Bishop  is  necessary  to  salvation. — If  the 
dogma  of  the  Churoh  fell  short  in  its  peculiar 
development  during  the  middle  ages,  it  was  only 
because  the  doctrine,  since  Augustine,  needed 
time  to  bring  forth  its  fruits.  In  these  fruits, 
however,  the  serious  deviation  from  the  original 
conception  of  the  Chnrch  becomes  manifest.  Of 
believing  oongregations,  with  their  gifts  and 
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pownn,  tbeir  Berrieea  and  privileges,  not  •  irord 
is  any  longer  said.  Instead  of  these,  ve  see 
a  worldly  hierarchy,  endowed  with  wealth, 
honor,  and  power,  and  almost  wholly  sank  in 
aensaality.  Even  of  the  om  Roman  pontiff,  the 
arm  and  beating  heart  of  the  hierarchy,  this 
may  be  said.  None  but  the  civil  power  dared  to 
witostand  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  aniversal 
dominion  ;  and  this  resistance,  for  a  long  time, 
resalted  in  new  humiliations  and  concessions. — 
So  complete  a  resolving  of  the  Church  into  the 
priesthood,  could  take  place  only  under  very 
special  conditions.  Its  beginning  is  in  the 
growing  importance  of  the  sacraments,  and  in 
giving  to  the  priesthood  alone  the  power  to  dis- 
pense sacramental  grace.  The  word  "  tacra- 
meni"  Christ  and  the  apostles  never  used.  Two 
sacred  ceremonies  only  were  admitted  in  the 
apostolic  churches ;  ana  not  even  with  these  was 
salvation  ever  connected,  but  only  with  faith. 
It  came  by  degrees  to  be  thought  that  salvation 
was  obtained  by  means  of  outward  sacred  cere- 
monies. How  many  there  must  be,  the  Church 
was  long  uncertain,  but  at  length  settled  down 
upon  seven.  One  was  the  consecration  of  the 
priests.  By  this  ceremony  the  priest  receives  a 
peculiar  and  indelible  stamp  of  official  sanctity. 
He  alone  can  administer  uie  sacraments,  and 
thus  dispense  heavenly  grace  to  those  otherwise 
hopelessly  lost.  As  with  Cyprian  there  was  no 
salvation  out  of  the  Church,  so  now,  there  was 
no  salvation  but  by  taking  sacraments  from  the 
priest.  What  should  believing  congregations 
now  signify,  when  salvation  was  by  sacraments, 
knd  no  longer  by  faith  T  The  Roman  Church 
is  a  Church  of  the  sacramental  o£Sco.  Its  pillar 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  Its  sacrament 
dispensing  order,  as  sole  possessor  of  spiritual 
grace,  really  and  efficiently  represents  the 
Church.  The  laity  have  part  in  the  Church 
only  as  they  take  the  sacrament  from  the  priest, 
and  do  not  wilfully  obetmot  its  influence.  The 
real  office  of  faith  in  a  free  individual  is  thus 
annihilated. 

And  yet  there  was  not  wanting,  even  daring 
the  moat  splendid  period  of  the  papal  doniinion, 
the  notion  of  a/rec  Chnrob.  It  nad,  however,  to 
betake  itself  to  the  ranks  of  seotarism,  or  show 
itself  only  in  individual  believers  of  the  bolder 
sort,  who  always  ran  the  risk  of  paying  for 
their  boldness  with  their  lives.  The  freer  con- 
ception of  the  Church  rests  usually  on  the  freer 
eonoeption  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 
sacrament.  Peter  de  Bruys,  «.  g.  combats  the 
legencrating  power  of  infant  baptism,  the  vica- 
rious efficacy  of  another's  faith  in  the  baptismal 
ceremony,  and  the  notion  of  the  mass  as  a  sacri- 
fice. And  consequently,  rqecting  the  prevail- 
ing idea  of  the  Church,  he  approaches  the  apos- 
tolio  view  of  it  as  the  communion  of  believers. 
The  main  feature  of  all  the  seotarism  of  this 
and  of  the  later  time  before  the  Reformation,  is 
opposition  to  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  be  an 
outward  hierarchical  power.  A  deep  and  ardent 
longing  to  restore  the  apostolic  brotherhood  of 
Chnstians,  to  shake  off  the  papal  ^oke,to  over- 
throw the  tradition  which  contradicts  the  Holy 
Scripture,  to  purify  the  Christian  faith  as  well 
as  the  life,  becomes  timid,  indeed,  and  cautious, 
yet  is  more  and  mote  widely  discernible.  There 


prevailed  in  the  13th  and  14th  centnries  a  gnwr 
log  expectation  of  the  fiidl  of  the  papal  ChaTch. 
And,  in  fiict,  it  had,  through  suceesuve  over* 
turnings,  entered  npon  die  stage  of  its  dedint. 
With  the  papal  schism,  which  had  been  pn> 
ceded  by  the  degradation  of  the  papacy  aMer 
French  tutelage,  there  began  in  Western  Cbrit- 
tendom  a  decay  of  reverence  for  the  papal  ehur, 
and  for  the  hierarchy  in  general,  wniob  by  op> 
pression  and  sensuality  had  dishonored  itsut 
A  great  change  was  introduced  in  the  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  Without  this  TeTol» 
tion  in  the  way  of  conceiving  the  Church,  era 
the  Reformation  could  not  nave  taken  plsee. 
The  more  the  visible  Church  defiled  itself  wiU 
the  world  and  its  vices,  the  more  indispeoatbli 
it  became  to  distinguish  between  this  grieronlj 
defective  appearance  and  the  pure  idea.  Tu 
Reform  movement,  which  constantly  increisedli 
the  14th  century,  was  everywhere  directed  aguut 
the  false  conception  of  the  Church.  LameiiU- 
tions  and  complaints  concerning  particolit 
abuses  were  of  no  account  when  they  did  not 
proceed  from  opposition  to  the  nature  of  the  Bo* 
man  Church  itself.  It  is  well  known  that  is 
Bohemia  began  the  anti-hierarchioal  movemoit 
which  we  see  represented  in  men  like  Mattbin 
V.  Janow,  and  Huss.  Matthias  sees  in  the  tix 
of  the  papacy  the  beginning  of  the  growieg  <a> 
ruption  of  the  Church.  There  floated  before  Us 
mind  the  ideal  of  the  apostolic  Church.  "lb* 
Church  must  be  restored  in  her  original  ibni. 
Everything  in  her  must  become  new."  Tbii 
new  Church  must  proceed  from  a  new  on. 
munity,  for  it  will  no  more  have  the  "  fades  ear- 
poralis"  like  the  present ;  the  true  Chorcb  ii 

Cr  and  lowly  in  its  nature.  Matthias  did  not 
itate  to  explun  the  woman  drunk  with  tht 
blood  of  the  saints,  of  the  Roman  Chureb.  H« 
had  predicted  the  fall  of  that  Church  within  tb« 
following  70  years.  What  he,  vrith  prophetis 
penetration  had  pointed  out  in  a  genetal  wtji 
concerning  the  necessity  of  a  transfomitioa, 
John  liuss  unfolded  with  soientifio  and  ooneh' 
sive  force.  He  shares  this  merit,  however,  with 
John  Wiokliffe.  Wiokliffe.  in  the  19  th«M 
which  involved  him  in  a  fruitless  panalttUt 
opposed  the  secularisation  of  the  Churcn ;  nuun* 
tained  the  rights  of  the  laity,  publioly  denoDnMJ 
the  ban  of  the  Pope  as  of  no  effect ;  proceeded 
first  with  caution,  then,  more  boldly  to  attttk 
the  whole  Roman  doctrine  of  the  sacraamtt, 
upon  firm  scientific  grounds ;  maintained  tb* 
authority  of  Scripture  against  tradition ;  his 
the  Waldenses,  found  no  offices  in  Scripture  bot 
presbyter  and  deacon ;  put  heart  repentance  far 
above  the  confessional,  and  more  than  intimsted 
that  the  hierarchy  was  the  work  of  Antiohriib 
In  the  steps  of  Wickliffe  came  John  Kara  vilb 
his  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  the  whole  bod; 
of  the  elect,  vaking  it  one  thing  to  be  of  tbi 
Church,  and  another  to  be  in  it ;  thus  dittia* 
guiebing  the  visible  Church  from  the  invisibia 
Christ  alone  is  head  of  the  whole  Church.  To- 
gether with  the  inrisible  Church  of  Christ,  tben 
is  a  visible  and  tangible  Church  of  the  OeviL 
Tradition  he  requires  to  be  in  agreement  with 
Hol^  Scripture.  He  denies  the  difference  of 
ministerial  rank,  and  distinguishes  only^twesa 
ministers  of  Christ  and  miniateis  ttf  Antiahnii 
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Obedienoe  to  tiM  Pop*  nust,  with  him,  be  of 
ooatse  eonditional.  Where  truth  ends,  there 
ends  the  duty  of  obedience.  Thus  did  John 
Husa  gt>  back  with  the  utmost  energy  to  the  true 
ide*  of  the  Ohureh,  to  the  body  of  believers, 
hidden  in  God,  and  ehosen  in  Christ.  But  it 
ivas  only  an  idea,  for  which  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom. For  how  that  hidden  body  should  'become 
ao  orKaniied  reality,  he  took  do  puns  whatever 
to  anderstand.  StiU  it  was  neoessary  that  the 
true  idea  of  the  Church  should  again  be  reoo- 
Tered,  in  order  to  form  a  sound  Church  character 
for  the  future.  Of  this,  the  so-called  constitu- 
tional or  liberal  oppoeers  of  the  papal  system, 
who  would  subject  the  Pope  to  the  decision  of 
the  miqori^  of  councils,  but  leave  the  rest  of 
the  hierarchy  untouched,  had  not  the  least  con- 
ception, and  hence  took  no  pains  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  But  all  the  endear 
Tors,  truly  reformatory,  down  to  the  reformation, 
had  the  idea  of  the  true  Church  in  some  form  for 
their  basis. — So'  prevalent  had  the  opposition  to 
the  Cborch  power  become,  that  John  v.  Wessel, 
following  the  precedent  of  John  v.  Qoch,  pnb- 
lioly  disputed  the  infallibility  of  the  Church, 
thereby,  of  coarse,  denying  the  divine  origin  of 
the  hierarchy.  He  admits,  indeed,  the  supre- 
Bney  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  different 
nnu  of  Bishop  and  Priest ;  but  seems  to  ques- 
tion the  sacramental  virtue  of  the  priestly  funo- 
tioni.  Even  Wessel  derived  his  conception  of 
the  Church  from  the  doetrine  of  election.  His 
discossion  of  the  true  idea  is  exceedingly  acute. 
He  inverts  Augustine's  statement,  that  we  must 
helieve  the  gospel  on  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  says,  we  must  believe  the  Church  on  the 
•othority  of  the  gospel ;  says  that  a  layman,  or 
a  woman,  may  teach  the  fallible  Pope ;  is  very 
decided  for  the  universal  priestbooa ;  grounds 
Cbnreh  nnity,  not  on  the  Pope,  but  on  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  ito  principle  being  Christ  alone ;  main- 
taina  most  strenuously  the  fallibility  of  the  Pope 
and  the  clergy,  and  the  personal  quality  of  faith 
and  love,  in  opposition  to  the  outward,  official 
Tirtoe  of  the  priestly  dispensation.  (Comp.  his 
woric,  De  potoatate  ecclesiastica.  Op.  753 ;  and 
Ullmann's  Reformers  before  the  Reformation, 
II.,  531,  ioe.).  Thus  was  the  true  idea  of  the 
Cfaorob  as  the  oommunion  of  believers,- whose 
salvation  is  of  the  grase  of  Ood,  stated  qoito  fully 
before  the  Reformation.  The  only  thing  now 
needed  to  iatrodnce  this  well  matured  idea  into 
real  life,  was  a  bold  movement  at  the  ri^ht  time. 
The  RcroRHATiOK  was  essentially  an  improve- 
ment of  the  Church;  possible  only,  because  the 
true  idea  of  the  Church  had  already  begun  to 
revive.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
tiie  mediaeval  notion  of  we  Ohnreh  was  every- 
where felt  to  be  inoorreot  But  in  what  concep- 
tion did  the  Rofonna&)n  originate  1  We  take 
first,  of  oonrse,  the  most  general  view,  without 
noting  the  particular  Reformed  confessions.  The 
eonoeption  of  the  Church  as  a  divinely  organ- 
ised institation  of  powfr  and  grace,  represented 
by  a  privileged  order,  is  abandoned.  Thus  were 
recognised  at  onoe  rights  of  eoDsoienoe.  Pope  and 
Bishop  claimiogaawority,  became  no  longer  au- 
thor!^ for  the  Reformers;  and  the  Reformation 
becomes  Protestant  by  the  public  declaration  at 
Spire,  that "  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  honor  of 


Qod  and  the  salvation  of  the  son],  every  man  H 
bound  by  faisconsoience,  and  accountable  to  Qod." 
Thus  was  the  Reformation  ihe  tetting  forfh  of  a 
new  conception  of  ike  Church,  which  preruppoted, 
not  the  inetitutum,  but  ihe  tubject,  and  derived 
Church  authoriiy,  not  from  a  particular  order, 
but  from  the  whole  communion.  We  have  now 
to  show  how  this  Reformed  conception  developed 
and  established  itself,  both  in  the  individual 
Reformers  and  in  the  Church  oonfsssions. — Long 
before  the  traffio  in  indulgences,  Luther  had  in* 
wardly  renounced  the  Roman  conception  of  the 
Church ;  and  yet  it  was  hard  for  him  to  break 
away  from  tbe  traditional  Church  institution. 
His  letter  of  March  13,  1519,  to  the  court 
preacher,  Spalatin,  marks  tbe  turning  point. 
The  Pope  now  begins  to  appear  to  him  as  Anti- 
christ, or  his  apostle.  His  subsequent  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  the  Roman  chair  and  tbe 
Roman  Churoh  soon  comes  to  nought ;  and  with 
unfaltering  and  fearless  logic  he  lays  down  bis 
doctrine  concerning  tbe  Church.  He  bases  it 
on  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Christians. 
"All  Christians  are  trnl^  a  spiritual  order,  with 
only  an  official  distinction  among  them."  He 
ascribes  no  virtue  to  the  consecration  of  priests. 
Every  Christian  is  consecrated  a  priest  by  bis 
baptism.  All  Church  members  have  equal 
power,  by  virtue  of  baptism,  to  preach,  adminis* 
ter  Sacramento  and  the  office  of  the  keys.  Hence, 
all  Church  power  originates  in  the  community. 
"  No  one  may  take  a  spiritual  office  without  a 
call  from  the  people."  Thus,  the  chasm  between 
priest  and  layman  is  filled.  Tbe  clergy  hava 
no  longer  precedence  before  tbe  private  mem* 
ber.  The  office  is  even  conferred  by  the  people. 
It  is  a  divine  ordinance,  but  shared  equally  by 
all.  The  Church  is  "  a  colleotion  of  all  believers 
in  Christ  on  earth,  the  oommunion  of  all  who 
live  in  true  faith,  love  and  hope.  The  essence 
of  Christianity  is  not  a  bodily  union,  but  a  meet* 
ing  of  hearts  in  one  faith."  Outward  nnit^ 
makes  no  Christians.  Xlhristendom  is  "  a  spin-* 
tual  community ;  which  may  do  more  be  num< 
bered  among  the  secular  oommnnities  than 
spirito  among  bodies,  faith  among  temporal 
goods." 

These  and  like  declarations,  often  repeated, 
contain  Lather's  idea  of  the  nature  of  th« 
Chnrch.  He  never  retracted  them,  but,  in  hia 
latest  writings,  repeato  them  word  for  word  ;  re* 
pelling  every  other  view  as  opposed  to  the  Qoa* 
pel.  His  conception  is  ideally  true ;  but  a  diffi* 
culty  begins  when  we  proceed  to  carry  it  out  ia 
real  life.  It  oompletelv  overthrows  the  mediae* 
val  riew  of  the  Church,  but  can  it  build  up  a 
Church  form  of  ito  own?  First  it  ezpressea 
only  this :  That  connection  with  the  true  com* 
munion  is  not  signified  by  external  marks,  but 
by  faith ;  that,  hence,  a  oonneotion  vrith  tha 
Pope  and  the  episcopate,  proves  nothing  as  to 
one's  genuine  Cnurob  state.  But  Luther  could 
not  evade  the  question,  whether  hit  Chnrch  had 
real  and  visible  existence,  and  whereT  A  Chnrch 
entirely  hidden,  known  to  Ood  only,  were  wholly 
unable  to  prove  ita  reality.  How,  now,  is  tha 
Chnrch  of  the  baptized,  at  bottom  the  same  vrith 
the  Church  of  believers  t  How  does  the  hidden 
Church,  though  merely  imperfect,  become  mani* 
festt     How  does  the  free  essence  become  di« 
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vwsel/  aotiv*  in  estebliehed  Tisible  ordinances  T 
Luther  had  aontnwted  the  Charch  of  the  priest- 
hood with  the  Church  of  the  people ;  he  most 
produce  his  idea  of  a  popular  Church  in  a  risi- 
We  reality. 

According  to  the  Leisnig  arrangement,  irhich 
he  warmly  commends  as  a  "Christian  ordi- 
nance," the  oommuDity  forms  a  Church  assem- 
bly, which  should  appoint  preachers  and  depose 
them,  manage  the  Church  property,  exercise 
discipline,  and  take  care  of  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  the  widows  and  orphans.  The  assembled 
people  should  choose  tneir  officers  from  their 
own  body,  from  all  the  classes  promiscnoasly, 
from  counsellors,  citizens  and  peasants.  Defi- 
ciency of  means  should  be  made  up  by  a  speci- 
fied yearly  contribution.  Luther  was  greatly 
pleased,  at  the  time,  with  this  arrangement  at 
Leisnig,  and  saw  in  it  a  proof  that  the  riches  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  were  effectual  there. 
It  was  preeminently  apostolic.  He  hoped  Ood 
would  bless  it,  and  make  it  a  public  example 
which  many  churches  would  follow ;  "  that  we 
may  boast  of  yon,  as  Paul,  of  the  Corinthians, 
that  their  diligence  provoked  many."  lie  feared, 
however,  an  interruption  of  the  good  work  thns 
begun.  The  evil  one  would  not  be  idle.  That  the 
churches  were  authorized  to  judge  all  teachers, 
to  call,  ordain,  and  depo8§,  he  had  proved  "  from 
Scripture."  Had  the  svstem  been  carried  out 
as  he  wished,  the  Church  would  have  developed 
itself  organically  from  the  popular  basis  up- 
ward. The  dependence  of  the  Church  on  the 
State,  did  not  then  enter  his  mind,  yet  be  con- 
sidered magistrates  as  representing  a  particular 
Christian  order.  Hence,  the  first  Church-agenda 
directed  that  a  certain  number  of  council-men 
•hould  be  members  of  the  Church-consistories. 

The  popular  Church  constitution  of  Luther, 
begun  amidst  these  cheering  hopes,  was  suddenly 
arrested  in  its  development,  by  obstructions,  not 
ecclesiastical,  but  p«litioal.  The  Anabaptist 
movement,  joined  as  it  was  with  revolutionary 
elements,  embarrassed  the  advance  of  the  popu- 
lar principle.  The  horrors  of  the  War  of  the 
Peasants  made  this  popular  element  appear  im- 
mediately dangerous  to  the  State.  Luther  did 
not  change  his  conception  of  the  Church,  but 
dared  not  transubstantiate  it  any  more  into  fleeh 
and  blood.  His  expressions  in  his  "  Deutsohen 
Mesee"  (1526),  are  very  remarkable  in  this 
connection.  Tho  Christian  eommnnitv  ia  now 
with  him  no  more  "  an  organixed  and  perma- 
nent congregation  to  govern  Christians  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel,"  but  a  mere  public  incitement 
for  faith  and  piety.  It  ought  not  so  to  be,  in- 
deed ;  he  deeply  feels  the  contrast  between  his 
ideal  Church  and  the  naked  reality ;  and  gladly 
wonld  he  bridge  the  yawning  gulf.  "Those 
who  would  be  Christians  in  earnest,  and  con- 
fees  with  hand  and  mouth,  must  —  it  now 
suits  him  best  to  say — take  the  name,  and  meet 
in  some  bouse  by  themselves  to  pray,  read,  bap- 
tize, receive  the  sacrament,  and  do  other  Chris- 
tian works."  Here  they  could  detect,  punish, 
correct,  expel,  or  put  under  the  ban,  according 
to  the  rule  of  Christ  (Matt  18)  such  as  walk 
disorderly ;  here  they  could  attend  to  the  poor, 
to  public  worship,  to  catechisaUon  —  every Uiing 
aocording  to  this  rule,  if  thetf  ordy  had  the 


peopik.  Thus,  tiie  carrying  oat  of  Lather's  idss) 
of  the  Church  founders  on  circumstances.  "  W« 
Germans,"  says  he,  "are  a  rude,  rough,  turbo- 
lent  people,  who  adopt  nothing  new  except  in 
extremity."  Yet,  in  152S,  the  dinrobe*  of  As 
Duchy  of  Prussia  had  organized  themselrtl  M 
the  congre^tional  basis,  introduced  the  oonin> 
gationaT  discipline,  and  gave  the  people  an  ib* 
portant  share  in  calling  the  pastor.  Bat  the  •»• 
oalled  Homberg  Reformation,  which  took  up  is 
earnest  the  Lutheran  conception  of  the  Cfaard^ 
and  wished  to  complete  the  Church  organiutiM 
in  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  on  the  popshl 
basis,  came  into  decided  conflict  with  Late 
himself.  And  he  opposed  the  execution  of  Im 
own  scheme;  writing  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hmn; 
"  That  he  could  not  yet  awhile  alu>w  this  plsato 
be  made  public  through  the  press."  It  eassot 
be  concealed,  that  Luther's  doctrine  of  tin 
Charch  was  faulty,  not,  indeed,  as  to  its  tndi 
and  conformity  to  Scripture,  but  as  to  its  pne- 
ticability.  And  hence  arose  the'  fact,  that  &&» 
wards  the  Protestant  theory  of  the  Chuich  «« 
so  confused  and  unsettled ;  and  that,  to  lliii 
day,  the  Church  theories  of  Protestantimn  «n 
its  heel  of  Achilles,  at  which  its  oppocenti  ua 
their  most  dangerous  blows. 

The  revolution  occasioned  by  deviating  b« 
Luther's  original  conception  of  the  Choich  if 
this:  Undoubtedly,  the  empirical  commanitjto 
which  Luther  entrusted  all  Church  power,  «u 
not  equivalent  to  the  ideal.  Unbeliever*  ven 
mixed  with  believers.  And,  besides  onbelie^ 
there  prevailed  among  the  majority  groU  igim- 
ance  of  even  the  first  principles  of  Christiuilf. 
How  could  Luther  assert  that  in  this  iniztaN 
was  represented  the  congregation  of  the  Loidl 
How  prove  thnt^  in  general,  believers  oolj  to* 
among  the  multitude  of  the  baptized  f  Thttii 
the  Romish  ministry  there  are  many  \ap&J 
and  unbelievers  is  a  well  known  fact;  bat  tM 
very  point  now  was  to  hold  up  the  true  Chatek 
before  that  one  which  is  false  and  declared  H 
be  anti-christian.  Luther  bad  written  this  vori, 
which  is  most  significant  for  the  developaat 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  Church :  "  Where  the  wri 
of  Ood  is  pretuAed  and  believed,  there  is  tnt 
faith  ;  and  where  true  faith  is,  there,  is  the  tiM 
Church."  And  sUll  more  definitely:  "WbeM 
baptism  and  the  gospel  are,  there,  let  no  (M 
doubt,  are  saints,  should  they  even  be  aMM 
children  in  the  cradle."  The  invisible  pnetM 
of  the  Church  may  be  known  by  the  word  lai 
the  holy  sacraments.  "  Where  these  sre  nsb- 
tained,''  says  he  in  another  place,  "  wherereror 
by  whomsoever  dispensed,  doubt  not  that  llien 
is  a  Church."  He  further  adds,  "  In  troth,  tiN 
gospel  is  the  sorest  and  the  noblest  mari:  ofw 
Church ;  mueh  turer  than  baptism  or  the  brM^' 
because  it  is  by  the  gospel  alone  that  the  CbaM 
is  formed,  sustained,  bom,  trained,  fed,  c'o^*^ 
adorned,  strengthened,  armed,  and  presenw. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  life  and  textnre  of  »• 
Church  stands  in  the  Word  of  God."  (Mitt  4 :  |V 
The  very  reason  why  Luther  denies  th«t  UK 
Roman  Church  is  the  Church,  is  that  ibe  no 
longer  has  the  pure  gospel,  and  the  P''"''^'' 
sacraments,  the  genuine  external  marks  of  B* 
Church.  "Where  thou  seest"  he  renisrtt 
"that  there  is  no  gospel,  as  in  the  paiMlui 
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Thomist  rabble,  be  sore  there  ii  no  dinrch  there,  i 
tiioagb  they  even  baptize,  and  eo  to  the  Lord's 
table." — Bat  Luther  makes  the  Word  and  saora- 
uents  more  and  more  ezclusirelj  tbe  external 
eonstitnents  of  the  Church,  at  the  expense  of  his 
original  view.  Originally,  he  made  tbe  Church  , 
appear  in  the  communion  of  believers,  now  in  the 
preaching  of  the  word  and  the  dispennation  of  I 
we  sacraments ;  in  that  which  the  clergy  should  < 
do.  and  not  the  people.  Tbe  congregation  re- 
eedes,  tbe  spiritnal  office  becomes  more  essential.  I 
Lather  certainly  never  admitted  (as  Hofling 
rightly  says),  that  there  was  in  the  Church  a 
privileged,  divinely  instituted,  clerical  order,  to 
represent  the  Church  at  all.  He  always  distin- 
guished clearly  between  the  divine  appointment 
of  the  office  and  the  human  proferment  of  par- 
ticular persons.  He  never  ceased  to  declare 
that  official  power  belongs  to  the  whole  Church. 
"Since  we  are  all  priests  alike,  let  no  one  pat 
bimself  forward,  or  presume,  without  our  appro- 
iMition  and  choice,  to  do  what  we  all  have  equal 
authority  to  do."  To  his  dying  day,  all  hier^ 
wchy  was  to  him  an  abomination  ;  he  wished  to 
bear  no  more  of  "  priests,"  for  "  to  call  them 
priests  who  serve  the  people  not  in  the  word  and 
sacraments,  was  either  heathenish  or  Jewish, 
and  wronght  groat  misbelief  in  the  Church." 
But,  since  the  Church  was  made  manifest  by 
means  of  tbe  official  functions,  and  without  the 
word  and  sacraments  there  could  be  no  signs 
of  its  presence,  the  clergy  became  bearers  and 
Kvealers  of  the  existence  of  the  Church.  Where 
they  preached  the  pure  word  and  administered 
tbe  primitive  sacrament,  there  was  the  true 
Church.    They  were  tbe  centre. 

With  this  view  is  clearly  connected  the  Lu- 
fhemn  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the  keys;  in 
'which  Lather  incladed  the  entire  official  power 
of  the  clergy ;  more  especially  the  right  of  abso- 
lution, not  as  a  judicial  remission,  but  as  declara- 
tive. The  prerogative  of  absolution  he  certainly 
considers  chiefly  as  a  prerofjative  of  tbe  congre- 
gation. But  the  congregation  cannot  exercise 
H,  because  her  organization  was  gone ;  and  even 
tbe  execution  of  the  Chnrch  ban,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  plain  words  of  Christ,  belongs  aolelt/ 
to  the  congregation,  was  soon  committed,  at 
iiother's  advice,  to  the  clergy.  From  his  pro- 
position, that  where  the  pure  preaching  and  the 
right  sacramental  service  are,  there  is  the  true 
Cburch,  it  was  soon  inferred,  thoutrh  inconclu- 
rively,  that  where  the  preaching  and  sacraments 
were  not  pure  and  right,  there  could  be  no 
Church  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  true  Church  became 
'  joined  with  the  correct  apprehension  of  doctrine, 
and  tbe  genuine  sacramental  service.  Tbe  hold- 
ing of  pare  doctrine  and  sacraments  must  now 
become  all  the  more  important,  as  difference  of 
opinion  arose  among  Protestants  themselves, 
and  tbe  constitutive  sacrament  was,  in  Luther's 
judgment,  marred  by  the  Reformed  sacramental 
doctrine.  On  this  aooount,  he  almost  saw  in  the 
Beformed  Church  a  synagogue  of  Satan.  But 
while,  without  intention,  be  unduly  exalted  on 
the  one  hand  the  spiritnal  office,  be,  on  the  other, 
lowered  it  again,  bv  making  proper  Church 
government,  which,  id  the  Roman  Church,  was 
with  the  Bishops,  not  a  ministerial  right  arising 
&(nn  divine  aathority.    Melanobtbon,  it  is  well 


known,  in  the  efforts  to  reunite  with  tbe  Romaa 
Church,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  acknow- 
ledge the  papncv,  if,  (which  of  course  was  im- 
possible),  it  would  base  its  sovereignty  only  on 
human  authority.  On  the  same  condition  ho 
wonld  favor  the  episcopate,  committing  to  it  ex- 
clusively the  right  to  ordain  and  confirm.  Luther, 
on  tbe  contrary,  though  once  and  again,  "  for 
love  and  unity,"  he  did  not  directly  refuse  these 
concessions,  could  not  adopt  the  whole  episco- 
pal constitution ;  fearing  the  erection  of  a  new 
nierarchy  to  the  great  peril  of  Protestantism.— 
That  the  ministry  is  most  fit  to  manage  the  in- 
temal  affairs  of  the  Church  where  the  congrega- 
tional organization  cannot  be  carried  out,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  But  the  exlemaU,  —  who 
should  take  charge  of  them,  when  the  episco- 
pate must  be  abandoned?  Here  we  meet  Lu- 
ther's doctrine  of  Church  and  State.  At  first  he 
went  back  to  the  primitive  Christian  view,  that 
there  existed  in  general  no  relation  between  the 
two.  The  one  is  concerned  with  spiritnal,  tbo 
other  with  temporal  affairs.  The  spiritual  office, 
therefore,  has,  in  itself,  no  reference  to  the  secu- 
lar. But  when  the  secular  officers  are  Christians, 
they  have  Christian  duties,  and  we  must  let 
them  be  priests  and  bishops,  and  use  their  office 
for  tbe  good  of  the  Church.  Bat,  should  not 
the  civil  magistrate,  as  a  privileged  "  member 
of  the  Christian  body,"  use  his  power  directly 
in  the  service  of  the  Church?  Lutber  first  dis- 
suades ;  "  we  must  not  put  confidence  in  princes. 
We  must  carefully  distinguish  the  two  regimes  ; 
the  one  which  cultivates  piety,  tbe  other  which 
preserves  outward  peace,  and  restrains  evil 
doing."  Especially  does  he  den^  to  the  State  the 
right  to  visit  heretics  with  civil  penalties ;  for 
"heresy  is  a  spiritual  thing,  which  you  cannot 
hew  with  iron,  burn  with  fire,  or  drown  in 
water."  He  would  allow  the^  State  no  mora 
than  a  regulated  right  of  supervision  to  preserve 
outward  quiet  in  Church  affairs.  But  his  views 
were  graduallv  modified  by  tbe  Peasants'  war. 
He  viewed  a  false  cultas  m  the  light  of  idol- 
worship,  and  consented  that  the  princes  put  a 
stop  to  that  for  the  honor  of  Qod ;  and  on  this 
principle,  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  in 
Saxony  was  suppressed  by_  force.  It  was  the 
power  of  circumstances  which  drove  the  Stato 
into  closer  anion  with  the  Church  on  the  part 
of  the  Lutherans.  At  Spire  (Aug.  27, 1526)  the 
princes  and  nobility  took  the  Reformation  under 
their  protection.  Luther  already  considered 
eovemment  as  plainly  bound  to  train  youth  in 
tne  fear  of  God,  to  regulate  monastic  institu- 
tions, &o.  As  the  episcopate  was  not  to  be  re- 
stored, the  sovereign  of  the  country  comes  in  its 
place,  to  do  "  from  Christian  love,  and  for  Qod's 
sake,"  what  he  is  not  bound,  as  temporal  ruler, 
to  do,  to  assume  the  government  of  the  Church. 
From  1527  the  government  of  the  Church  on  the 
part  of  tbe  Lutherans  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  civil  ruler.  Protestantism  did  not  call  for 
this.  The  Reformers  themselves  viewed  it  as  a 
resort  in  extremity;  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  ancultivated  state  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple ;  of  tbe  unfinished  structure  of  the  Church 
constitution.  At  the  same  time,  it  promised  a 
more  effectual  protection,  which  was  needed 
after  the  overthrow  of  tbe  episcopate.  But  it  waa 
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fttwAjB  insiited,  tliat  the  lorereSgn  held  Chnrch 
power,  not  m  civil  mler,  bnt  only  as  an  eran- 

geiical  Christian,  and  by  virtue  of  a  free,  con- 
ding  act  of  conveyance,  and  that  he  is  autho- 
rized to  resign  it,  when  it  eeems  more  proper  to 
the  Charch  to  exercise  its  government  in  an- 
other way. 

Of  course,  then,  the  Chnrch  fonnded  by  Lo- 
ther  had  now  received  its  distinctive  external 
Stamp.  Over  the  congregation  which  Luther 
originally  considered  the  fountain  of  all  Church 
power,  two  factors  had  gained  an  almost  exclu- 
sive preponderance ;  the  clergy,  with  the  power 
of  the  keys,  and  the  civil  authority,  bearing  rule 
in  the  Church,  and  having  the  guardianship  of 
its  external  matters.  The  superintendents,  who 
had  the  oversight  of  the  preachers  and  churches 
belonging  to  tneir  diocese,  were  responsible  to 
the  electoral  princes  for  their  official  conduct. 
Not  a  word  is  any  longer  said  of  the  appointment 
of  preacher)*  by  the  congregations ;  not  a  word  of 
congregational  discipline.  Under  so  immediate 
an  influence  of  the  State,  the  Church  constitu- 
tion can  have  no  independent  development. 
Even  in  the  free  cities  the  council  acquires  con- 
trol in  the  Church.  And  the  very  form  of  doc- 
trine is,  in  the  highest  instance,  a  concern  of 
the  State. 

The  Lntfaeran  Reformers  have  been  severely 
censured,  that  they  produced  nothing  better 
than  a  new  clerical  and  State  Church.  But 
their  ideal  Chnrch  is  one  thing;  their  actual 
oonftitution  another.  Their  conception  is,  that 
the  essence  of  the  Church  is  internal:  faith,  and 
the  communion  of  faith  with  the  Lord.  What 
is  external  to  the  Church,  its  appearance,  and 
constitution,  have  little  to  do  with  salvation. 
,In  these  the  essence  is  not  made  manifest 
Hence,  the  Augvstana  has  contented  itself  with 
defining  the  Church  as  congregatio  sanctorum, 
in  qua  evangelium  recte  docetur  et  recte  admi- 
nistrantur  sacramenta;  expressly  declaring,  Nee 
Decesse  est,  nbique  esse  similes  traditiones  hu- 
manas,  seu  riiut,  aut  ceremoniaa  nb  hominibus 
institutas,  (Art.  7).      This   confession  distin- 

Snishes  the  congregatio  sanctorum  et  vere  cre- 
entium,  from  that  comprising  in  hac  vita 
admixti  multi  hypocritae  et  mui ;  the  proper 
Chnrch  (ecclesia  proprie  dicta),  from  the  im- 
proper; an  apparent  dualism,  indeed,  in  the 
conception  of  the  Chnrch.  Properly  only  be- 
lievers, improperly  unbelievers  also,  belong  to 
the  Church.  So,  also,  the  Apology  (IV.,  1,  &e.) 
Principaliter,  the  Church  is  societas  fidei  et 
Spiritus  Sancti.  It  exists  ya  cordibus,  but  has 
notas  extemas :  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  right  administration  of  sacraments.  It 
is  a  real  communion  of  persons  (congregatio, 
•ocietas).  The  idea  of  a  compacted,  organized 
system  is  insepaniMe  from  it.  It  should,  hence, 
take  the  form  of  an  organized  body.  No  one 
particular  form  is  requisite,  as  Romanists  insist ; 
but  yet  some  form,  some  congregational,  or  com- 
mon life,  becoming  outwardly  manifest.  In  this 
respect  the  Lutheran  conception  has  certainly 
come  short  in  its  development.  The  congrega- 
tio, the  societas  was  disregarded.  The  notae 
ezternae,  jthe  pure  doctrine  and  right  sacra- 
ment, were  the  chief  concern ;  as  if  these  were 
in  the  Lutheran  opinion  the  Charch,  and  not 


merely  marks  of  the  Chnrch.  The  original 
Lutheran  view  is:  where  there  is  a  society 
or  association  of  societies  duly  receiving  tlie 
word  and  sacraments,  such  societies  are  aotu&l 
manifestations,  and  their  members  are  adherents 
of  the  Church,  the  body  of  Christ  Uere  is  the 
Church,  not  only  inwardly,  but  outwardly.  Co- 
believing  members,  in  whom  faith  is  not  already 
developed,  do  not  prevent  the  body  from  being 
a  mantfesUd  form  of  the  Church ;  though  tb«« 
are  an  evil  which  call  for  a  remedy.  The 
Church,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  not  thus  destroyed, 
but  only  as  yet  restrained  from  its  full  oatirvl 
activity.  The  essence  of  the  Chnrch  is  not  tied 
to  a  particular  external  form ;  nor  can  the  lifiiig 
members  be  strictly  distinguished  from  the  dead. 
For  even  pure  doctrine  and  scriptural  saen- 
ments  do  not  prove  that  the  partaker  has  luth. 
Offices,  ordinances,  usages,  do  not  make  thg 
Church,  but  proceed  from  it  The  dispeiuen 
of  the  word  and  sacraments  receive  their  chargt 
from  the  congregations,  and  must  account  ta 
them.  The  congregations  do  not  owe  blind  obe- 
dience to  the  clergy  ;  but  must  judge  for  them- 
selves, whether  the  teaching  be  according  to  tha 
gospel,  and  whether  the  obedience  be  due.  Hen 
is  the  only  true  ground  of  Protestant  oppoiitioB 
to  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the  only  guaranty 
of  evangelical  freedom. 

The  failure  of  the  Lutheran  system  to  unfold 
its  congregational  element,  and  ite  giving  tack 
preponderance  to  the  clergy  and  the  cifil  la- 
thority,  must  subject  that  branch  of  the  Cbmch 
to  a  partial  decline.    What  availed  it  to  protert 
against  the  clergy  holding  their  office  by  dirios 
authority,  while  all  cooperation  of  the  oongren- 
tions  with  them  ceased  ?    What  availed  the  pka 
of_ necessity  for  a  State  Churcb-^Ternment,  if 
this  necessity  gradually  led  to  jurisdiction  t  "It 
is  common  to  the  Lutheran  constitutions,"  uyi 
an  eminent  eccl.  jurist,  "  that  they  consider  the 
churches,  not  as  Bj^ nbject  of  rights,  but  ai  aa 
object  of  duty."  (mchter,  Qescb.  d.  ev.  K.-Tert 
in  Deutschl.,  p.  136).    The  unqnesdoned  newer 
of  the  keys  gives  the  clergy  almost  excluin 
influence  on  the  inner  life  of  the  Charch,  vhil« 
their  guardianship  of  doctrine  renders  them  an 
important  support  to  pure  faith.     But  neither 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  nor  the  policy  of  thi 
State,  would  allow  them   the   pro|)er  Chnrch 
government    The  civil  Church  regimen  eatah- 
Ushsd  itself  in  the  so-called  consistorial  conitt- 
tution,  1539.     According  to  the  doctrine  of  tha 
three  estates,  the  Church  comprises  the  statm 
ecclesiosticus,  politicos,  and  oeconomicus.    Tht 
teaching  order  has  in  charge  the  admioistratiM 
qf  the  word  and  sacraments,  and  the  office  of 
the  keys.     The  sovereign  has  to  preserve  port 
doctrine  and  worship,  and  a  religious  lifetunoof 
the   subjects,    by  encouraging    churches  and 
schools,  and,  in  general,  by  maintaining  Church 
government.    No  oJ»o?u<€  right  of  Church  pof* 
is  claimed  for  him.   He  holds  rule  by  the  adnM 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  consent  of  the  Chrirtrt 
people   who    are  without   organisation.     Tu 
sovereign  in  his  Church  government,  deeigns*™ 
as  jus  epUcopaU,  was  now,  of  ooursa,  no  mors 
authorized  by  an  emergency,  but  by  the  nature 
of  his  civil  sovereignty.*  Some  even  derired  »« 
supreme  Church  power  of  the  sovereign  from 
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DAtaral  right.  The  so-called  territorial  system 
was  properly  only  an  extreme  carrying  out  of 
tbe  Lutheran  inward  view,  in  which  the  outward 
Chnrch  was  considered  like  a  natural  formation, 
entirely  indifferent,  withoat  independent  life. 
Tbos,  the  overstrained  Church  idealism  leads 
back  into  materialism.  Spener  was  moved  by 
the  oppressed  condition  of  the  Church,  under 
what  he  called  Caesai^apapiam,  the  Church  power 
of  the  magistrate.  He  went  back  to  the  primi- 
tive Reformation  view  of  the  Church,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  present  state  of  things,  in  which 
the  two  estates,  the  "ecclesiasticug"  and  the  "po- 
lUicus,"  claimed  all  Church  power,  was  not  only 
not  to  be  praised,  but  not  to  be  endured.  Espe- 
cially did  he  come  out  against  all  Church  govern- 
ment erpressly  ministerial,  as  an  illegitimate 
aothority,  a  real  Pope  and  antichrist,  in  which 
the  truth  cannot  be  preserved.  Spener  helped 
forward  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  promoted  its  fair  expression  in  the 
public  Church  life.  His  views  were  partially 
carried  out  in  the  ColUgiat  sustem,  as  it  is  called, 
introdnoed  by  Chancellor  Ffaff,  of  Tubingen, 
who,  with  great  impartiality,  sought  to  establish 
the  fret  apostolical  communion.  The  doctrine 
here  insisted  on  was,  that  all  Church  power  is 
with  the  Christian  community.  If  that  com- 
munity thinks  proper,  it  may  convey  that  power 
to  the  civil  sovereign ;  but  he  cannot  claim  it. 
Neither  can  the  preachers ;  who  hold  their  o£5ce 
from  the  people,  and  can  rule  only  by  their 
consent.  The  Lutheran  Church,  however,  showed 
a  resistless  inclination  against  her  own  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  rights  of  the  Church,  to 
confirm  the  Church  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Borereign.  By  this  means  she  has  lost  her  inde- 
pendence, her  peculiar  vital  activity,  her  au- 
thority in  spiritual  and  temporal  things,  and 
worst  of  all,  her  sense  of  dignity  and  her  desire 
for  its  restoration ;  so  that  any  one  would  be 
liable  to  the  charge  of  "  democratic"  tendencies, 
who  should  even  refer  to  the  old  Lutheran  con- 
ception of  the  Church,  and  ask  for  a  Church 
constitution  recognising  the  power  of  the  people. 
The  Reformed  were  so  fortunate  as  to  embody 
hi  theirChurch  constitution  the  Reformation  con- 
ception of  the  Church.  The  Swiss  Reformers' 
agreed  with  the  Lutheran  idea ;  but  they  succeeded 
in  at  least 'a  partial  development  of  tncir  view  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Churches  founded  by  them. 
They  were  favored  in  this  by  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  such  as  their  political  constitution, 
the  practical  good  sense  of  the  population,  and 
their  mora  ethical  than  dogmatical  turn  of  mind. 
Zwingli  committed  the  same  error  with  Luther, 
applying  to  congregations  at  first  the  predicates 
of  the  ideal  Church.  Later,  he  must  admit  the 
mixture  of  believers  and  unbelievers,  and  still 
ascribe  to  the  societies  the  living  capacities  of  a 
chnrchly  organigatiort.  But  he  had  peculiar 
Tiews  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  which 
were  incompatible  with  the  prosperous  develop- 
ment of  the  popular  constitution ;  views,  which 
made  the  magistrates  only  Christian,  not  eccle- 
siastical, admitting  the  ri^ht  of  the  Christian 
people  to  resist  ancbristian  demands  of  the 
civil  power,  and  even  the  right  of  deposition. 
The  idea  of  representation  is  thus  retained ; 
mayor  and  oounsellora   act  "instead  of  the 


people,"  and  their  proceedings  are  virtoally  e(M»> 
sidered^  as  implying  the  popular  assent ;  and 
opposition  would  be  entitlea  to  respect.  Be- 
sides, the  civil  officer  would  be  bound  by  the 
advice  of  the  olerKy  in  all  internal  affurs  of  tha 
Church,  and,  in  the  external,  by  the  word  of 
God.  Zwingli  claimed  that  bis  view  was  more 
consistent  than  that  of  Luther,  who,  in  practice, 
contradicted  his  own  principle.  At  Berne  and 
Basel,  the  organizations  proceeded  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Christian  Stat«-churcb;.  and,  hence, 
there  was  no  carrying  out  of  the  congregational 
discipline.  Church  acts  of  discipline  became 
essentially  political,  agreeably  to  Zwingli's  pre- 
sumption, that  the  civil  magistrate  was  the 
natural  representative  of  the  whole  Church. 
Only  in  Basel,  there  was  retained,  through  CEco- 
lampadius,  a  special  board  for  cxcommuuicatioa* 
embracing,  besides  pastors,  and  councilmen,  a 
proportionate  number  of  delegates  from  the 
Church. 

Essentially  different  from  the  Zwinglian  or- 
ganization was  that  of  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
and  the  churches  formed  after  it  through  the 
mighty  and  wide-spread  influence  of  Calvin. 
Ideal  as  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Chnrch  must  be^ 
from  the  unavoidable  influence  of  his  doctrine 
of  election,  he  was,  of  all  the  Reformers,  tbe 
most  assiduous  in  itte  outward  organization  of 
the  Church.  He  does  not  scruple  to  revive  tbe 
doctrine,  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  s^lus ;  since  he 
thinks  salvation  cannot  be  obtained  without  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  means  of  grace  in  the 
Church.  He  holds  it  impossible  to  separate  be- 
lievers from  unbelievers  in  this  life;  but  still 
thinks  the  visible  Church  should  have  the  great- 
est possible  preponderance  of  the  better  elements. 
For  this  end,  he  deviates  from  both  Luther  and 
Zwingli ;  holding,  with  Luther,  that  Church  and 
State  are  two  distinct  powers ;  and  with  Zwingle, 
that  the  State  shoula  be  Christian,  and  should 
suppress  heresy  by  force.  He  differs  from  both 
in  proposing  to  effect  the  sanotifioation  of  tbe 
Christian  communities  by  special  correctives, 
and  thus  to  weaken  and  render  harmless  as  poe- 
sible^  tbe  spirit  of  the  world  in  the  baptized.  He 
requires  for  this  a  proper  Church  constitution, 
for  which  State  power  cannot,  as  with  Lutbsr, 
come  in  as  a  shift,  nor,  as  with  Zwingle,  become 
a  self-constituted  deputy.  The  churches  should 
take  care  for  their  own  saoctification.  Ue  en- 
trusts all  Church  authority  to  the  four  offices  of 
pastor,  teacher,  elder,  and  deacon.  The  power 
18  with  tbe  churches.  Without  their  assent  no 
preacher  can  be  appointed.  The  small  council 
should  choose  the  elders  with  the  advice  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  ratification  of  the  great  counoiL 
This  answers  to  tbe  State-church  theory  of 
Zwintcli,  that  the  republican  State  represents 
the  Church.  Tbe  deacons  had  charge  of  the 
poor.  A  Church  court,  composed  of  ministers 
and  elders,  administered  Church  discipline  under 
the  supervision  of  the  council,  yet  was  indepen- 
dent within  its  proper  prerogatives.  Inseparable, 
therefore,  from  the  Calvinistio  Reformed  Chnrch 
is  the  Presbyterial  constitution ;  the  cooperation 
of  the  clergy  and  lay-members  in  Church  govern- 
ment. In  this  Church  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
ministry  as  such,  to  govern  the  Church ;  and 
the  clergy,  like  lay-memben,  ue  eul^jeot  to 
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ttorml  eenaonhip.  The  preabTtery  or  eonrittory 
ia  the  peculiar  Church  oi^n  which  is  wanting  in 
the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglianorganiiation ;  and  wa 
bare  Calrin'a  own  declaration  that  he  coneidered 
this  aa  representing  the  congregation. — The  Re- 
formed Cnarchea  m  France,  Soistland,  the  Qer- 
Bsan  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  the  Netherlands, 
and  tne  United  States  of  America,  were  or^n- 
iaed  according  to  the  presbyterial  eooatitution, 
embracing  also  the  Synod,  which  ia  onlj  a  na- 
tural nnfeldiBg  of  the  Preabyterian  principle. 
(See  respective  Articles). 

Of  all  the  national  ChnrobM,  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland  is  the  moet  distinguished 
for  the  earnest  and  consistent  maintenance  of 
Chnruh  independence  in  relation  to  the  State. 
The  Reformed  English  Episcopal  Church  pre- 
sents ezsctlv  the  opposite;  showing  that,  not 
only  in  the  Lnthenn,  bat  in  some  branches  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  the  Reformation  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Church  was  very 
imperfectly  carried  out  The  Anzlican  Church 
•rganiiation  has  the  worm  of  a  ntal  inconsis- 
tency gnawing  at  its  root.  It  cannot  return  to 
Romanism,  iMcaose  it  holds  to  the  supreme 
aothority  of  Scripture,  and  rejects  the  autnority 
•f  the  Pope.  But  so  long  as  it  insists  on  being 
A  vitibU  Dody  (as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ex- 
press it),  resisting  every  chan^  of  constitution 
and  form  of  worship  as  a  sin  a^inst  divine 
trath,  and  insisting  on  a  specific  distinction  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity,  it  is  in  constant  danger 
of  losing  its  Reformed  basis,  and  falling  back,  as 
Pnseyism  is  now  leading,  to  the  traditionalism 
of  Rome.  The  eeolesiastieal  principle  of  the 
Independents  and  Congrerationalists  is  right  in 
part,  as  it  vests  the  Church  power  in  the  people 
and  not  in  the  State,  nor  in  the  episcopate  ;  but 
wrong  in  holding,  as  the  fountain  of  power,  the 
individual  churches  instead  of  the  whole. — But 
where,  as  in  the  German  provinces  of  the  Rhine, 
tiie  Reformed  Church  has  developed  itself  with- 
ovt  disturbance  from  State  influence,  it  has  ad- 
kered  to  its  great  principles :  Independence  of 
tbe  State,  presbyterial  and  synodical  represen- 
■entation  and  organisation;  discipline  by  au- 
thority of  the  people ;  and  provision  for  the  poor 
Miroagh  tlte  diacooate.  Later,  indeed,  throuj;h 
Jesuitical  influence,  together  with  territorial 
divisions  according  to  States,  and  general  Ihzity 
in  th«  Cbureb,  the  presbyterial  and  synodicnl 
eonstitation  of  some  Reformed  localities  was 
aegleoted,  and  the  seal  for  Presbyterian  dis- 
oipline  and  independence  decayed  more  and 
more.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  error  in  Dr. 
Hengstenberg  to  think  that  "  the  ^at  wish  for 
Synoos  belongs  to  times  when  religion  ia  low." 
On  the  eontrarr,  the  most  ardent  Lutherans  in 
Germany,  like  J.  Y.  AndreS.  and  Spener,  wished 
terv  fervently  for  the  Presbyterian  institutions ; 
and  it  ia  a  fact,  that  not  a  few  Lutheran  com- 
munities in  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
17th  century,  borrowed  the  presbyterial  orgnni- 
■ation  from  the  Reformed. — At  first  view  it  seems 
as  if  Protestantism  had  come  far  abort  of  carry- 
ing out  her  viewa  of  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
From  the  Lutheran  and  ZwingKan  State  estab- 
lishments down  to  the  Independents,  what  a 
shifting  series  of  attempts  do  we  witness,  to 
adjust  3i«  living  forms  to  th«  idea  of  th«  Church  I 


But  {fans  mneh  is  certun,  that  Protcstantiiq 
wavers,  not  in  her  idea  of  the  Church,  but  onlj 
in  the  relation  of  the  outward  form  to  the  idet. 
That  the  Church  in  its  essence  is  the  commih 
nion  of  believers,  hidden  from  the  world,  knova 
only  to  God,  and  so  far  holy,  universal,  teckti» 
cainolica,  that  only  in  this  sense  is  there  * 
Church  as  the  true  body  of  Christ,  is  a  point  ot 
which  all  Protestants  are  of  one  mind.  The  R^ 
formers  distinguished  the  C%«rcA  in  this  peeuliii 
sense  from  churches,  and  the  churches  of  particu- 
lar countries ;  afterwards  there  were  confessiontl 
churches,  though  these  were  not  in  the  mindi  of 
the  Reformers.  These  "  churches"  do  not  cai» 
cide  with  "  the  Church,"  neither  are  thej  se|» 
rate  from  it.  The  distinction  between  the  eeat 
sia  visibilis  and  invisibHis  belongs,  as  to  iU 
leading  points,  to  the  later  dogmatical  derelop- 
ment  The  dogma  of  two  Chnroh  essence,  I 
visible  and  an  invisible,  in  juxtaposition,  btila» 
doubtedly  not  been  conceived  by  either  Lathtru 
or  Reformed.  The  Church  is  invisible  ss  to  itt 
inward,  ethical  marks,  visible  as  to  its  outmri, 
physiological— rtnftfe,  as  Hatter  says,  si  eztenaa 
societatem  signomm  ac  rituum  respicias ;  tsrui' 
ble,  si  ecclesiam  consideres,  quatenus  est  societal 
fidei  et  Spiritus  Sancti  in  cordibns  fideliut 
habitantis.  Thus  the  Reformed  Aretins  aaaert^ 
of  one  and  the  same  subject,  the  earthly  Cburtk 
of  the  present :  est  visibilis  vel  invisibilis.  Tbi 
imperfection  and  diversity  of  the  visible  sipect 
of  the  Church  does  not  a£Mt  the  essence.  Fn- 
testantism,  therefore,  is  self-consistent  in  not 
claiming  external  uniformity,  while  the  idet  of 
the  Church  on  earth  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  ret- 
lized.  The  Protestant  writers  call  the  Church,  ia 
its  imperfect  state,  mHUant;  its  members,  thooglk 
yet  liable  to  error,  being  considered  ai  onlj  be- 
lievers, engaged  in  conflict  with  evil,  vritboot 
and  within  ;  triumphant,  so  far  as  it  has  reached 
the  heavenly  perfection.  Even  the  ancient  pi^ 
dicates  of  unity,  holiness,  universality,  tposti^ 
licity,  were  asserted  of  the  ideal  Church  b;  tbl 
Protestants ;  which,  of  course,  made  her  in- 
perishable.  As  visible,  however,  she  ooold  sot 
be  infallible,  since  the  elect  may  fall,  for  a  tiae, 
into  even  fundamental  errors.  That  particulu 
Church,  and  only  that,  was  called  jMire  and  trtt, 
in  which  the  Word  and  Sacraments  were  dol} 
administered.  —  Here  the  Protestant  teacbea 
could  not  avoid  the  question,  how  far  salntioa 
depended  on  belonging  to  a  particular  charebf 
That  salvation  does  not  adhere  to  the  exteniil 
organism,  all  were  agreed.  Strictly  speakinft 
only  faith  justifies.  But  so  far  as  mesni  i 
grace  are  means  of  maintaining  faith,  it  is  fei} 
important  to  attend  on  the  due  administratioa 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments ;  and  separatiM 
from  the  Church  where  these  are,  can  nererbe 
justified,  however  feeble  the  faith  or  snail  it> 
fruits.  In  churches  where  the  Word  and  Sac* 
ments  are  corrupted,  none  can  remain  wiihoot 
great  dancer.  The  Protestant  dogmatics  ban 
not,  indeed,  improved  the  doctrine  concerDiof 
the  Church  ;  but  they  have  always  strcDaoiuly 
resisted  all  return  to  the  hierarchical^  vievt. 
Even  Lutherans,  once  and  again,  defining  u( 
teachers  unmistakably  as  ecclesia  representi" 
tiva,  put  the  body  of  Church  members,  the  seels- 
sia  sjnthetica,  as  the  basis ;  and  reminded  tbair 
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people  of  the  right  and  duty  eonoeeted  with  the 
call  from  the  constituent  asRembliea  of  the 
Chorch.  The  Reformed  doctrine  has  always 
snetained  the  impressiou,  that  the  ministry  are 
Dot  <nyrr  the  Church,  but  in  it ;  that  they  are 
called,  not  to  rule,  but  to  serve. 

The  Pupal  Church  of  the  middle  ages  had 
long  seen  its  permanency  threatened  by  the  Re* 
formation  conception  of  the  Church.  Yielding  in 
this  point  would  have  been  giving  up  her  own 
existence.  In  the  Council  of  Trent  she  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  her  own  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  The  hierarchy  was  reestablished  with 
all  ita  privileges  and  its  Church  power.  The 
impaseable  gulf  between  priesthood  and  laity 
became  permanent  When  Mobler  says,  "Catho- 
lics understand  by  the  Church,  the  visible  com- 
maniun  of  all  believers,"  (SymboIil[6,  A.,  331], 
and  then,  with  a  smack  of  mystioo-pantheistic 
fantasy,  idealizes  the  Church  as  "the  Son  of 
God,  ever  renovated,  rejuvenated,  perpetually 
incarnate  in  her,"  he  still  sees  this  embodiment 
only  in  the  visible  institution ;  and  the  idealism 
of  this  most  adroit  advocate  of  Romanism  ends 
Tery  realistically  in  the  gluri&cation  of  the  hier- 
arcny.  But  in  several  points  the  Roman  Church 
bas  undeniable  advantage  over  the  Protestant. 
Sbo  has  preserved  her  external  unity,  though  by 
means  not  consistent  with  the  gospel ;  while  Pro- 
testants have  lamentably  lost  even  the  sense  of 
Chorch  unity,  and  are  not  pleased  with  those 
outward  institutions  which  tend  to  revive  and 
aostain  it.  She  bas,  moreover,  maintained  her 
independence  of  the  State,  though  in  objection- 
able ways.  She  has  cherished,  though  often 
with  great  ostentation,  her  self-esteem  and  a 
Bense  of  dignity  and  glory ;  whereas,  with  the 
evangelical  establishments  it  is  sometimes  sadly 
the  reverse.  Thus  is  the  Roman  Church  set 
forth,  in  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  in- 
strnctioD  in  righteousness,  not  for  our  imitation, 
but  that  we  may  carry  out  our  conceptions  into 
the  common  life  of  the  Church,  as  consistently 
as  abe  has  done,  and  still  does  hers. 

It  is  obvious  that  Protestantism  is  at  present 
anbjecting  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Church  to 
a  new  investigation.  In  various  quarters  it  is 
strongly  asserted  that  we  need  to  complete  and 
earry  out  the  definitions.  Neither  pietism  nor 
rationalism,  the  two  impellent  factors  in  Oer- 
inan  Protestantism  sinoe  the  17th  century,  has 
been  able  to  effect  this  development  or  even  to 
assist  it.  Pietism  occupied  a  narrow  circle,  and 
did  not  extend  its  activity  to  the  whole  Church. 
Rationalism  which,  with  Kant,  held  natural  ro- 
lieion  alone  to  be  sufficient,  for  the  moral  wants 
oTman,  need  not  concern  itself  about  the  Church, 
•a  even  Kant  remarks :  "  Natural  religion  pos- 
sesses the  grand  requisite  of  the  true  Church  ; 
namely,  validity  for  every  man."  Hence,  all 
the  more  did  the  new  German  theology,  nour- 
ished at  the  breast  of  philosophical  speculation, 
and  going  back  to  the  Scriptural  fountains,  lay 
hold  on  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Church  ;  and  in  this  field  we  can  distingaish 
three  groups  of  views  variously  diver);ent. 

One  of  tnepe  views,  claiming  kindred  with  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  of  law,  considers  the  whole 
mora!  ideal  as  realized  in  the  State.  The  Church, 
u  differeut  from  the  State,  is  needed  only  as  a 


teaiponry  intermediate,  until  the  complete  moral 
idea  itself  shall  be  realized.  On  this  principle 
Stranss  asserted,  that  the  State,  at  every  step  of 
her  true  advaneement,  rendered  the  Chorch  more 
unnecessary;  that  the  Church  was  a"cruteh*' 
of  the  State,  and  the  Protestant  State-choreh 
"a  fish  with  the  head  of  a  horse."  Rothe 
has  given  a  moet  vivid  exhibition  of  the  ooncep* 
tton  of  the  Church  on  the  Hegelian  principles. 
His  view  is  this:  The  religious  spirit  is,  indeed, 
essential  to  moralitr ;  in  the  true  moral  develop* 
ment,  moral  association,  in  the  sense  of  ei^ 
sociefy,  is,  in  itself,  religious  communion ;  yet 
until  the  moral  association  is  made  perfect, 
there  must  be  a  distinct  religions  communion, 
{.«.  the  Church.  The  Church  is,  with  Rothe, 
emphatically  the  communion  of  piety  as  such. 
It  is,  therefore,  morally  indispensable,  that 
every  man  has  a  part  in  the  Church  ;  for  only 
thus  can  his  part  in  other  associations  have 
moral  validity.  It  follows  that  when  humanity 
becomes  perfect,  the  Church  vanishes ;  for  then 
the  sphere  of  the  moral  and  that  of  the  religious 
communion  becomes  the  same.  Hence,  with 
Rothe  also,  as  with  Strauss,  though  from  » 
wholly  different  point  of  view,  the  Church  dis- 
appears as  the  State  becomes  perfect.  This 
gradual  solution  of  the  Church  in  the  State  eaa 
take  place  only  by  the  State  becoming  essen- 
tially and  truly  a  religions  body,  a  kingdom 
of  uod,  a  theocracy  in  the  highest  sense.  The 
Church  remains  indispensable  as  the  comma* 
nion  of  entire  humanity,  so  long  as  particular 
States  are  not  perfectly  organised  into  one  com- 
plete national  system,  taking  oognizanoe  of  all 
the  moral  interests  of  mankind.  But  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  Christendom,  and  especially  from 
the  Protestant  point  of  view,  we  may  always  see 
the  indications  that  the  ckurMy  stage  of  the 
historical  development  of  Christianity  is  past, 
and  that  the  Christian  mind  has  already  en- 
tered on  its  moral,  t.  e.  civil  period.  Chris- 
tianity no  loneer  has  its  essential  form  in  the 
Church.  Its  inherent  tendency  is  to  transcend 
the  Chnreh ;  to  make  all  secular  affairs  ita 
sphere ;  to  put  on  the  living  form  which  is,  in 
itself,  moral.  Rothe  considers  the  ReformatioB 
the  taming  point,  where  Christianity  passed 
from  the  churcbly  stage  into  the  political  [or 
took  her  just  position  in  relation  to  human 
society  at  large],  and  where  she  abolished  the 
Church  a»  to  itt  principle.  Hence,  Protestant- 
ism has  produced  nothing  like  a  really  indepen- 
dent Church,  and  no  Church  constitution  worthy 
of  the  name.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better  re-construction  of  oar  Church 
institutions.  The  old  Protestant  Church  is  on 
the  way  to  dissolution,  and  the  new,  which  risen 
out  of  it,  must  not  be  again  a  Chnreh.  The 
Church  thus  acquiesces  in  her  present  declining 
grandeur,  strives  after  release  into  a  higher 
form  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  translates  th« 
ehurcUy  piety  into  the  piety  of  the  Ciritiitm 
eonteioutna*. 

The  view  of  Rothe,  for  its  Christian  earnest- 
ness and  logical  eonelnsiveness,  merits  the 
highest  consiikmtion.  It  represents  on*  tide  of 
a  great  truth.  The  Reformation  broke  throu^ 
the  Church  at  an  itulitutUm.  As  an  ontwwd 
theocratic,  seenlnr  power,  bsriuithMi^  is  last 
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for  ever.  A  retarn  to  the  hiararohy,  in  theory 
or  pmotice,  is  impossible.  The  Charch,  in  its 
essence,  is  not  an  institation,  bat  a  communion. 
But  that  the  State,  as  a  moral  communion,  mnst 
now  gradually  absorb  the  religious  communion, 
we  dispute.  The  State  is  practically  not  iMe 
moral  communion,  but  only  one  particular 
form  of  the  moral  communion,  the  communion 
of  law.  It  has  not  to  reduce  into  itself  all 
possible  forms  of  moral  aseociaticn,  bat  rather 
to  protect  them  by  its  legal  authority.  Religion, 
art,  science,  public  entertainments,  and  the  like, 
are  not  ingredients  of  the  State.  She  can  en- 
courage and  support  them  by  law,  but  she  can- 
not practise  them.  Hegel's  objectionable  notion 
of  tne  State  is,  that  the  State  is,  or  should  be, 
the  realization  of  the  whole  moral  idea.  The 
moral  idea  requires  various  forms  for  its  full 
manifestation,  and  the  State  is  only  oneof  them. 
The  Church  is  an  ideal  communion  of  all  be- 
lievers :  thus  fundamentally  different  from  the 
State,  which  must  have  external  boundaries.  The 
Church,  in  all  her  forms,  universal  and  national, 
is  designed  to  realise  pietij;  the  State,  as  such, 
ia  not.  A  moral,  civil  society  is  not  a  pious  com- 
munion. Not  that  morality  is,  in  itself,  useiv- 
Ualli/  different  from  piety ;  for  the  pious  spirit 
produces  the  moral  act.  Piety  is  the  productive 
factor,  morality,  the  result.  So  far,  even  the 
State  must  have  piety,  unless  it  would  cast  off 
its  moral  character,  and  only  consult  power, 
nradence,  convenience.  So,  also,  the  Cnarch, 
in  her  turn,  requires  civil  protection,  whenever 
•he  presents  herself  as  subject  of  law.  Rothe's 
perfect  theocracy,  however,  is  not,  and  never  will 
be  realized  on  earth.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
perfected,  purged  of  all  evil,  aa  it  will  be  only 
under  the  immediate  eternal  reign  of  Christ, 
when  the  dualism  between  State  and  Church 
will  wholly  disappear.  His  view  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  applied  m  any  earthly  condition  of  the 
Church. 

In  direct  opposition  to  Rothe  arises  another 
view,  tending  backwards,  with  sundry  modifica- 
tions required  by  circumstances,  towards  the 
Rom.  Catholic  conception,  while  pretending  to 
vindicate  that  of  the  Reformation.  This  view, 
allied  to  Anglican  Puseyism,  attracts  most  of 
those  who  follow  the  confessional  current  of 
the  times.  Stahl,  ite  ablest  advocate,  under- 
stands by  "  the  Church,"  not  the  congregations, 
but  the  objective  inttitution,  in  distinction  from 
its  members,  which  maintains  the  Word  of  God, 
the  sacraments,  divine  snpremacy,  divinely  ap- 
pointed offices,  previous  witnesses  of  the  faith, 
rules  of  government,  &c.  He  puts  the  Church 
t^>ove  the  collective  congregations.  Kliefoth  hns 
more  recently  repeated,  in  substance,  Stahl's 
definition  of  the  Church,  calling  it  an  institution 
of  salvation ;  a  living  organism  composed  of  in- 
stitutes, offices,  and  orders,  arranged  by  Church 
regalations,  and  forming  Church  governments 
and  a  governed  Church.  The  current  now  set- 
ting to  impair  the  conception  of  the  Church 
maintained  by  the  Reformers,  and  change  the 
Church  from  a  communion  of  faith  into  an 
establishment  for  preaching,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sacramento,  is  apparently  strong  in 
certain  quarters,  but  it  neither  gains  entrance 
into  the  consoiooanesa  of  the  laity,  nor  agrees 


with  the  spirit  of  Protostaittism.  Its  arguiiKiito 
are  essentially  like  those  of  Anglican  Paseyiam, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  latter  has  tha 
churchly  tradition  in  its  favor,  and  thus,  in  put, 
the  confessional  books  of  England ;  while  fbt 
neo-Lutheran  conception  of  the  Charch  Btudi 
in  open  opposition  alike  to  the  Lath'emo  sym- 
bols, and  the  views  of  the  Lutheran  Reformm 
It  is,  virtually,  Roman  Catholic,  and,  carried  oat 
in  practioe,  must  produce  a  Pope  in  some  fong, 
no  matter  whether  he  reside  in  Rome  or  Meek* 
lenberg. 

We  nave,  finally,  to  notice  a  Atrd  view  of  tht 
nature  of  the  Church.  As  Sohleiermacber  bi 
exerted  immense  influence  on  the  formation  of 
fundamental  conceptions  of  religion,  so,  also,  ia 
that  of  the  Church.  His  view,  in  genenl,  ii 
essentially  that  of  the  Reformation ;  that  tin 
Church  originates  through  the  disposition  in  t&t 
regenerate  to  form  a  commnnion  ;  and  its  ext(^ 
nal  maniiestetion  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
regenerate  persons  for  systematic  action  apn 
and  with  each  other.  Since,  however,  regent- 
ration  is  not  a  sudden  transformation,  bat  tben 
remains  in  the  regenerate  an  active  resistuN 
of  the  flesh  against  the  Spirit,  there  ia  alyrayt  in 
those  who,  taken  together,  form  the  Cbarch, 
somewhat  belonging  to  the  world.  Henee, 
where  the  Church  is,  t.  e.  foith,  and  fellovsbip 
of  faith,  there  is  also  the  world;  i.e.  sin, ud 
communion  with  the  general  sinfulness.  Hen 
Schleiermacher  finds  tbe  difference  between  tl» 
visible  and  invisible  Church.  The  ioTiiiblt 
Church  is  not  the  body  of  all  the  regenerate 
but  the  system  of  all  operations  of  the  Spirit 
The  visible  Church  is  not  the  whole  body  of  tbt 
■baptited,  but  the  system  of  all  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  with  the  counter-workings  in  ill  the  re- 
generate, from  communion  with  the  unirerMl 
sinfulness.  He  thus  modifies  the  usual  Protee- 
tant  conception  of  the  Church,  according  to 
which,  fls  he  remarks,  what  is  called  the  innn- 
ble  Church  is  mostly  not  invisible,  and  vhatil 
called  the  visible  is  mostly  not  Church.  The 
pure  Church,  in  general  cannot,  in  his  view,  be 
made  visible.  It  is  everywhere  essentisllT  one, 
while  the  visible  Church  is  always  nlling 
asunder.  He  describes  the  invisible  Charch  u 
the  common  effort  of  all  Christians  to  penetrste 
through  all  externals  to  the  knowledge  and  fel- 
lowship of  the  same  Spirit ;  whilst  the  varioM 
outward  movements,  views  and  acts,  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  the  visible  Church,  and  form  ia 
separative  elements.  Hence,  there  is  a  plonlitj 
of  visible  churches,  in  distinction  from  the  no- 
divided  unity  of  the  invisible.  Bat  erery  put 
of  the  visible  is,  notwithstanding,  a  part  of  the 
invisible;  that  which  unites  the  two  is  the 
Spirit ;  that  which  separates  is  the  carnal  mind; 
so  that,  by  virtue  of  the  tendency  of  the  Spint 
to  form  a  communion,  there  must  arise  »  pefj 
petual  effort  towards  a  re-union  of  the  sepiinii™ 
visible  churches.  AH  dirisions  in  the  Christie 
Church  are  only  transient.  Every  one  ehoula 
love  the  particular  form  of  Christianity  to  which 
he  belongs,  but  only  as  a  transient  formation  of 
an  imperishable  Church,  comprising  in  it»6lf 
his  own  temporal  existence.  Scbleiermatbet 
was  not  content  with  the  symbolical  definiUoM- 
These  make  the  Church  a  communioD,  partly 
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of  regenerate,  pertlr  of  bapriied  persons.  He 
makes  it  a  BjBtem  of  npiritaal  and  moral  opera- 
tions, a  earn  of  conditions  of  life,  which  arise 
either  within  (ioTiaible  Cburob),  or  without 
(viaible  Chureh).  By  this  desoription  he  cet^ 
tiunlj  made  the  orf^nixation  of  the  Church  very 
diffionlt  for  himself.  We  can  oonoeive  how  per- 
•ons,  but  not  how  eonditions  can  organise  them- 
■elTee.     Ue  has  not  shown  how,  on  his  prinoi- 

Sle,  an  organised  body  of  Christians  can  come 
ito  ezisteooe.  He  only  says,  that  experience 
teaches  us  they  exist.  He  took  ground  alike 
against  a  State-chnroh,  and  one  governed  excla- 
•ivelj  by  the  clergy,  and  everywhere  showed 
his  preference  fer  a  free,  popular  Church  oon- 
■titation. 

Sehleiermacher  did  not  draw  out  bis  doetrine 
of  the  Church  so  systematically  as  was  to  be 
desired ;  bat  be  helped  to  open  the  war  so  far 
as  to  re-assert,  with  great  force,  first,  the  self- 
■obeistence  of  the  Church  and  its  independence 
of  the  State,  and  second,  the  unity  of  the  Chiirch- 
Jbrmative,  Christian  spirit,  in  opposition  to  secta- 
rian separation.  His  ooinoidenoe  with  Rotbe 
ia,  therefore,  only  apparent  He  pursues  in 
reality  a  wboUv  different  course.  He  would  not 
resolve  Church  into  State,  and  reduce  piety  to 
saorality,  but  establiih  a  freo  and  unconfused 
eo-ezistenee  of  Church  and  State ;  of  the  associa- 
tion concerned  with  forming  piety,  and  that  de- 
signed to  realize  morality.  Ilis  conception  of 
the  Church  can  certainly  be  called  spiritualistic, 
•inoe  his  Church  does  not  properly  consist  of 
persons ;  but  the  materialistic  notion,  which 
makes  ungodly  persons  also  real  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  he  opposes,  not  without  Pro- 
testant grounds,  but  by  rather  overstraining  the 
Protestant  principle.  This  overstraining  may 
incur  its  dangers,  and,  carried  to  extreme,  (to 
which,  however,  Sehleiermacher  never  went), 
even  dissolves  all  churchly  order  and  form.  But 
it  is  far  less  pernicious  than  its  opposite  —  the 
crystallizing  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  oreani- 
tations ;  less  dangerous  than  if  the  Church,  to 
tue  the  striking  words  of  Nitssch,  "  begins  to 
search  in  the  majority  of  ite  members  after  its 
essence  in  a  visible  form  ;  and  not  only  reckons 
the  members  in  the  essence,  but  exalts  above 
the  Word,  a  hierurgio  sacrament,  borrowed  from 
heathenism,  and  an  order  of  worship,  into  the  law 
of  Qod.  —  Recent  dogmatical  writers  have  at- 
tempted to  develop  and  describe,  on  Sobleier- 
macher's  principles,  the  conception  and  nature 
of  the  Church.  It  can  be  said  in  general,  that 
his  two  leading  ideas,  the  independence  and  the 
nnity  of  the  Church  communion,  agree  always 
together  more  and  more;  and  that  Christians 
feel  mon  and  more  the  need  of  realixing  that 
independence  in  a  &ee  organisation,  that  unity 
in  nniting  the  different  churches.  Even  theo- 
loidans  woo,  like  Hose,  incline  to  rationalism, 
acknowledge  that  the  Church  "  is  a  divine  in- 
stitution, transcending  all  human  will."  De 
Wette  considered  the  Church  as  possessing  all 
the  fulness  of  Christ  in  the  collective  fellowship 
of  all  the  individuals.  Reformed  theologians, 
down  to  the  most  recent  times,  have  maintained 
a  special  interest  in  placing  the  idea  of  the 
Church  and  its  invisible  principle  above  the 
phenomenon;  while  it  appears  to  us  less  Re- 
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formed,  to  de€ne  the  Church,  with  Sbnrd,  as 
"  the  communion  of  the  means  of  grace;"  since 
communion  with  Christ,  which  decides  Church 
membership,  does  not,  on  Reformed  principles, 
absolutely  require  the  use  of  means  of  grace. 
Marleiuen  oonceives  the  essence  of  the  Church 
more  mystically,  perceiving  in  it  "  a  living  or- 
ganism of  revelation  and  redemption"  (Die 
Christ!.  Dogmatik,  {  185).  On  the  contrary, 
Lange  remarks,  not  without  justice,  that  the 
Church  is  not  yet  formed  on  Protestant  princi- 
ples;  and  his  expectation  of  a  more  complete  for- 
mation of  the  evan^lical  Church,  does  not  de- 
serve the  scorn  which  theologians  of  the  past 
have  heaped  upon  him,  as  a  theologian  of  the 
future.  We  may  dissent  in  particulars  from 
the  propositions  of  Butuen  in  his  work  6n  "  The 
Constitution  of  the  Chureh  of  the  future ;"  yet 
so  deeply  rooted  is  the  need  of  a  renovation  ia 
the  Church,  that  even  a  restorative  theology,  as 
we  have  seen,  thinks  itself  able,  in  this  pointy 
not  merely  to  restore,  and,  of  course,  then  re< 
cedes  some  centuries  behind  the  Reformation 
with  its  conceptions  of  the  Church.  Bunsen 
has  proved,  in  tne  work  referred  to,  that  the  time 
for  a  hierarchical  State-church  is  past.  He 
has  recognised  again,  in  its  full  scope,  the  apo8> 
tolie  idea  of  the  universal  priesthooa,  which  was 
not,  even  b^  the  Reformers,  consistently  carried 
out.  And  if  the  Ev.  Church  of  Uermany,  when 
he  wrote  his  book,  breathed  its  approbation 
upon  him,  yet,  since  then,  many  changes  have 
taken  place.  The  dead,  alas,  have  buried  the 
living,  and  called  forth  the  dead  out  of  their 
graves.  But  still  abundant  means  are  at  band 
for  maintaining  and  strengthening  faith,  in  that 
world-transforming  power  which  lies  in  the 
Church,  and  constitutes  a  living  pledge  of  a 
beautiful  and  glorious  future  for  the  world. 

Protestantism  has  apprehended,  with  essential 
accuracy,  the  biblical  and  apostolic  conoeptioi| 
of  the  Church ;  and  to  change  this  Protettant  con- 
ception vould  be  only  to  darken  and  dixfigvrt 
Protestaniirm  iise^.  The  Church  is,  in  its 
essence,  a  communion  of  the  regenerate;  and 
every  believer,  but  no  other,  ia  through  faith 
and  regeneration  a  member  of  the  Church. 
Even  in  this  most  peculiar  sense  is  the  Church 
a  communion.  It  is  a  definite  number  of  per* 
sons  who  belong  to  it.  Who  these  are,  is  known 
only  to  God.  This  Church  is  invisible,  not  be- 
cause its  members  or  its  effects  ore  not  seen, 
but  because  its  members  are  not  discerned  with 
certainty  by  human  observation,  and  are  not 
organized  under  an  external  constitution.  But 
this  does  not  hinder  the  Churoh,  as  an  existing 
reality,  from  exerting  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  unbelieving  and  nnregenerate.  Rather  is 
it,  very  properly,  salt  scattered  throngb  the 
living  mass  of  humanity ;  the  divine  light  shin- 
ing in  the  dark  world.  In  this  Church,  Pro- 
testantism believes,  as  in  the  reality  of  the 
humanity  newly  created  by  Christ ;  and  on  this 
rests  its  hope.  Humanity  would  have  wasted 
and  destroyed  itself  in  oorrnption  and  desolation, 
if  the  Churoh  of  the  regenerate  did  not  operate 
within  it  as  the  conservative,  purifying,  enliven* 
ing  principle.  Nevertheless,  the  Church,  the 
one,  worla-embraoing,  holy,  true,  genuinely 
apostolic  Church,  u  not  yet  perfect;  it  cannot 
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elaim  infallibnity.  It  is  rather  pMaing  tbroogh 
a  process  of  growth  towards  perfection,  till  the 
coming;  of  the  Lord,  who  will  set  it  fur  erer  free 
from  the  oonfliot  with  the  world,  sin  and  death. 
From  this  one  Church,  whose  members  are  scat- 
tered over  all  the  world,  and  not  absolutely  re- 
quired to  be  embraced  in  the  outward  oommu- 
BioD  of  Christendom,  we  properly  distinguish 
tiie  separate  eccleaiastical  assoeiuiiora,  organised 
nnder  their  respective  constitutions,  and  embrac- 
hig  a  definite  number  of  the  baptized.  These 
baptized  members  thould  be  regenerate;  that 
they  all  are  so,  is  so  far  from  probable,  that  ex- 
perience proves  the  oohtrary.  We  must,  hence, 
not  regard  the  churches  of  particular  oonntries 
and  nntions  as  being,  of  course,  parts  of  the  true 
Church.  We  may  presume  they  contain  members 
of  the  true  Church  ;  and  the  main  effort  should 
be  to  commit  to  such  persons,  wherever  possible, 
the  guidance  of  the  Christian  body.  We  have 
BO  method,  prescribed  by  the  Lord,  in  which 
this  may  best  be  done.  The  threshing-floor 
most  here  be  purged  by  the  Spirit  of  Tmth  and 
the  power  of  the  Word.  Thoa  much  is  certain, 
that  the  eburebly  spirit  is  not  comraunieatod  in 
•ny  official  way ;  (#.  g.  by  ordination) ;  for  it  is 
from  official  persons  that  the  divisions  in  the 
Cbnrch  have  mainly  proceeded.  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  abides  not  on  persons  of  a  particular 
order,  but  upon  the  vhole  Church.  Protestant- 
ism, therefore,  requires  for  its  just  development, 
that  the  Church  constitution  should  be  based 
on  a  well-organiied  congregational  life.  Its 
object  must  be  to  form  the  particular  churches 
into  the  one  true  Church ;  the  Church  of  the 
baptized  into  a  Church  of  believers. 

The  literature  on  (his  subject  is  exceedingly 
copious.  Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  we 
specify  only  a  few  more ;  such  as  StUudlin,  De 
Notione  Ecclesiae,  et  Hist.  £ccl.  Giitt.  Ecker- 
mann,  Ueber  den  Begriff  einer  Gemeinde  Gottes, 
tbeol.  Beitr,  II.  1,  Sas.  Jdeobion,  Ceber  Indivi- 
dualitilt  de«  Wortes  nnd  Begriffes  "Kirche," 
kirchenrechtliche  Versucbe,  I.,  58,  4c.  Warm, 
Ueber  dea  Begriff  dor  sichtbaren  Kirche  in  Klai- 
ber's.  Stud,  der  ev.  Qeistlichkeit  Wiirtembergs, 
II.,  2,  49,  *c.  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church" 
bas  recently  been  very  ably  treated  by  Petersen, 
in  three  books.  Sehinkd,  Weaen  des  Proteetan- 
tismus.  Dritter  Band. 

SehtrnM,. — Dr.  Tcohans. 

Choroh'Agend*  in  general,  and  Finttaian 
Ch.  Ag.  in  particular.  The  word  Agenda,  used 
by  the  oldest  Writers  only  in  the  plural,  denotes, 
1,  divine  service  in  general,  and,  2,  the  mass  in 
particular,  the  expression  mi»»at  agere  being 
very  common.  Thus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  2nd. 
Connc.  of  Cartb.,  under  Codettin  I.,  can.  9.  In 
fiibfud.  locia  runt  Preabyleri,  qui — eum  .  .  . 
agant  Agenda,  etQ. :  in  the  ep.  of  Innocent  I. 
(f  417)  to  Decentius :  Quern  wiorem  vd  in  conte- 
crandis  myHeriit,  tel  in  eaeterit  Agendit,  etc. ; 
and  in  the  Rule  of  Benedict:  Caeleri*  tero 
Agendit  ultima  part  ^ut  oralionit  (Domin.) 
d&aiur,  etc.'  Agenda  dm  aim  ooonrv,  a=  the 
MKgioas  uffioo  of  the  day :  very  often  agenda 
moriuoruM,  or  timply  agenda,  the  office  for  the 


*  In  •coular  matteri,  mgaida  rtgnt  =•  affairs  of  State. 
Be«  Chart.  Rieardl  L,  Beg.  Aogl.  apud  Radttlil  de 
Dioet  in  Imaginlb.  p.  tM. 


dead.  Thus,  already  in  the  RatoMiaa  toin  of 
the  Gregorian  sacrament  (see  UeMxHt  NotM, 
p.  482),  and  in  Beda,  in  vit.  S.  Augast.:  ftr 
omne  Sabbalum  a  Brtsln/tero  Uxis  Uliut  Agetiot 
eorurn  toUnniter  ctlebraniur.  From  these  schh 
to  that  of  a  book  of  ecderiastical  acta,  to 
no  diSoult  step.  Agenda,  as  liber  ha^iau^ 
vel  benedietionis,  ooours,  it  seeias,  first  la  JU» 
net  de  Janua,  in  1287.  Of  ooqtm,  litarptai 
books  of  the  kind  are  older  than  the  nans  itadf. 
It  is  most  probable  that  in  the  first  osBtond 
the  Charch  did  not  give  permanenos  to  is 
litorgtoal  forms  1^  writing,  bat  handed  tkea 
dovm  orally  aa  a  part  of  its  duc^viiM  anmi 
A  passage  in,  BatQ  d*  SpirHu  S.,  t.  21,' a 
very  important  here.  It  must,  indeed,  be  sj> 
mitted  that,  from  the  oonneotion,  tboFa^eraiT 
be  understood  as  urging  the  abeenoe  ef  litai{i- 
cal  forms  in  the  S.  Soriptarea,  as  an  ai^goaeat 
amon^  others  against  an  eceoitrie  Serii)tin 
principle.  Nor  would  we,  like  Benaudd  ui 
Bingham,  lay  too  maeh  Btrws  on  the  &ct,  Ikii 
those  troubled  timee  of  pcraecatioii  Bad*  i» 
preparation  of  litoi^eal  books  in•dvitabl^•iaet 
they  eoald  easily  fall  into  the  bands  of  tJH 
heathens.  But  the  main  point  is  still  ssftiB, 
that  such  an  occult  oral  tradition  is  in  Mile- 
cordance  with  the  character  of  those  thsei,  t 
view  which  bas  again  been  deeidcdiy  stattd  kr 
Thierteh,  K.-Gesch.  jft.  297.*  What  is  otjnM 
by  R.  Cath.  tbeokigtons,  a«  darnitr,  Aumu, 
Binferim  (who,  by  such  argaments,  weakn  tbeir 
own  cause),  is  anteoable ;  for  these  diviaetphM 
the  prolix  liturgies  of  a  later  age  in  the  airiin 
centuries ;  or  they  forget  that  the  oUett  litI^ 
gies  consist  for  the  meet  part  of  words  bma  tke 
Scriptures ;  or  they  have  no  correct  views  of  tb 
strength  of  memory  i>  such  a  traditioa-peM 
Of  more  importance  for  this  view  is  a  ])■«■(• 
in  Ori/jwi  against  CebiM.  Tbe  latter  Stktttlbii 
he  bad  found  with  Christian  priests  beebtf 
prayers  containing  only  what  was  injoriooiM 
men,  as  was  shown  by  the  barbariaa  ouMof 
daemons  occurring  in  theoi.  That  litirpol 
compositions  are  meant  h«rs,  is  evideiit  bm 
O.'s  answer.  These  tiz"*  tttoatagfifift  w  MB- 
stuntly  used  by  the  Christiana,  were  ^»**? 
complete  protectioB  agaiaat  all  the  wilM  m 
power  of  daemons.  But  what  kinds  of  koota 
did  Celsos  see  T  The  langnag*  of  0.  ferbiiii  at 
to  think  of  the  absurd  emaiiation — genetlo^ 
of  the  Gnostics.  We  suppose  them  to  ban  liM 
the  Christian  diptyeha  (see  Art.).  The  niaM 
of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  sounding  stnap7 
to  him— expressions  like  "Da  partem  am  jrf- 
j^it,"  aad  similar  on«« — gave  •■""^J*???' 
sion  to  bis  sneers.  But  our  view  is  fiivowd^ 
the  assurance  that  those  diptyda  wers  w 
earliest  written  portiona  ef  the  Chr.  'i'*^ 
This  was  natural  aad  neoeesary.  For,  f'"*^ 
increasing  number  of  d>e  martyrs  aid  im< 
from  the  custom  of  praying  for  toe  Bishop.  *» 

iY'tw  iYtf**"'   *'''   "ruXatTa;  »*  r*f  \"','^ 

nl  tftXtf»im  *»l  ittXfyaim  (r^,  if  W»^7  <X^ 
t^  T»  |iu(rr4pi»  tDd  1»x''.  *  i*  »?t  hf^f  *«•••*' 

rB*««i«iW  and  So«»iMr  also  sdmtt  MMfc  » '^H'*' 
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ebwrdies  wHh  which  fellowghip  wm  mainUdned, 

the  memory  nqoired  in  this  part  of  the  liturgy 

the  help  of  writing.    The  constant  enlargement 

of  the  liturgy,  too,  reqnired  that  it  should  be 

mitten.    At  first  it  was  of  raiall  extent,  and 

•ontained  only  snob  parts,  as  were  of  constant 

TMnmace  in  worship.    After  the  4th  cent,  espe- 

eiklly,  additions  were  made  for  the  festivals  and 

other  oceaaions,  whioh  were  an  impossible  task 

to  the  memory.     These  Tariable  parts  of  the 

encharistie  litar^  were  written  and  collected 

into  books  next  alter  the  diptycha.    In  the  West 

they  are  at  first  found  under  the  name  of  libelli. 

gee    Oreg.   Tar.  de  vU.  pair.  c.  16:  "quadam 

dominka  ad  mitt,  eelebr.  .  .  .  dixUqueftatribut : 

jam  oetrft  m«t . . .  nee  pottum  libiu.uk  tupi- 

«ere."    The  very  old  QalHcan  masses,  published 

by  Mone,  gire  only  these  variable  parts.     Along 

with  these  arose  sabeequently  libdli  for  the  per- 

Bsanent  parts,  among  which  the  oldest  manu- 

•ertpts  of   the  Rom.  laeramentaria   must  be 

i«ek«n«d.    Still  later  both  were  joined  into  one : 

in  the  Moxarsbie  ritaal  eren  now,  aa  far  as  the 

soepel  lesson,  a  book  is  used  distinct  from  that 

for  the  canon  proper.    At  the  beginning  of  it, 

th«  Mittale  Offaraitwm  is  bmoght  to  the  ahnr.' 

Bat  it  is  not  our  task  to  trnce  the  formation  of 

the  Mittale  further.    Tbns  far  it  was  important, 

•8  BO  doabt  the  other  sacramental  and  litorgieal 

fome  followed  a  similar  course  in  being  reduced 

to  writing.    Various  codices  of  the  Gregorian 

Saeraientaria  show,  that  to  the  liturgy  of  the 

aisas  they  were  inclined  to  add  also  the  forms 

•f  baptism,  marriage,  ordination  and  dedication. 

nMgreatnaaberof  eeremonies,  however,  and  the 

exelasive  right  of  the  Bishops  to  perform  some 

•f  theat,  neoaaaitated  a  separation  of  the  litorgi- 

«*1  forms  into  separate  books.    Hence,  besides 

the  MittaU  and  the  Pimtijieale,  which  contain 

the    episeopal    acts,    we    find    the    mediaeval 

ebareh  books  oontaining  the  acts  of  the  simple 

priest,  as  also  portions  from  the  rubies,  canons, 

•■d  discipline.    Tarioas  names  oeear  for  them  ; 

■aefa    as  Manuak,   Obttquiak,  Benediefiemale, 

SaeerdotaiU,  RUuaU,  Orainarium,  Agenda,  etc. 

Alter  the  ioTention  of  printing,  these  Agenda 

in  many  dioceses  were  printed.     These  now 

■earee  and  little  known  books  are  well  adapted 

fc»  shed  light  on  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the 

15th  eent.    Tbas,  to  give  the  case  of  one  dio- 

MM,  in  1S13  appeared  at  Mayence  the  Agenda 

of  JreU).  Vrid  (many  parts  of  it  in  Germ.) ; 

ia  1561  a  new  one  under  Arekh.  Sebastian; 

1690,  that  of  the  Elect.  Wolfgang;  1671,  that  of 

the  Eltel.  John  Philip,  not  to  mention  separate 

•ditions.    In  time,  espeoially  after  the  official 

edition  of  the  Rituale  Rom.  under  Paul  V.,  and 

the  common  use  of  the  word  Agenda  in  the 

Loth.  Church,  the  name  gives  place,  among  R. 

Cathdies,  to  Rittiale.    It  is  so  called  in  the  pre- 

fiwe  to   the  Ritut  Augattani,  of  1580.     The 

same  Agenda,  it  is  true,  occurs  still  later  («.  g. 

ia  1574  appeared  Libri  ogle.  t.  agendae  ecel. 

Treo.  part  prior;  1602  an  Ag.  in  the  Bishopr. 


'  HcBAT.  Liturg.  Ram.  1,  p.  82:  AIm  omnio  in  m><- 
talihiu  notlrit  conjuntta  Aaienm.  At  nutlut  juem 
noteam  mitmlixm  tonteriplum  ants  anhdk  Cbristi 
mLLEsmOM  fKiMuan  adiue  txtrmit,  i»  qttm  iMiMmw 
(•(«  tacrontm  ndparahu  ttapmnMrnr  «(  jmt  »rd\**m 
iittrOulut  Ufotmr. 


of  Paderbom ;  1712,  another  in  the  Bishopr.  of 
Mnnster] ;  but  it  gradually  disappeared,  and 
Riiuale  is  now  the  common  name.  Everr  dio> 
cese  has  its  own  rituale;  which,  though  it  fol* 
lows  the  Roman  in  the  main,  does  not  exclnd* 
minor  peculiarities.  In  the  later  years  of  tht 
Reformation,  when  Ltither  had  separated  him* 
self  more  completely  from  the  Rom.  ceremonial, 
the  necessity  was  felt  of  supplying  the  clergy 
with  forms  suited  to  the  new  order.  The  new 
principle  manifested  itself  most  clearly  in  tho 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  work* 
of  Luther,  "  Von  Ordn.  6.-dienit.  ynn  d.  Oem.  i 
Witt.  1528 ;  Form.  mitt,  et  comm.  pro  Eeeh 
Wittemh. :  Witt,  1523, 2  Bl.  4to. :  Deudtch.  met*, 
u.  ordn.  O.  dientt.  6  Bl.  4to.,  1526,  were  normal. 
The  same  is  true,  also,  of  his  forms  of  baptism, 
marriage,  and  confession.  Here,  also,  its  be* 
fore,  a  desire  was  soon  felt  of  having  in  a  sin^A 
book  the  liturgioal  forms  of  Luther,  and  other* 
shaped  according  to  his  doctrine;  a  desire^ 
which  was  encouraged  by  the  lively  liturgical  . 
interest  of  the  Lath.  Church,  and  ito  reverenco 
for  Church  customs  and  order.  Their  tendency 
is  denoted  by  1  Cor.  14 :  32,  33,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  most  of  their  liturgies.  Their  object  ia 
(see  pref.  to  the  Austrian  Ag.  of  1571),  to  pre- 
vent schism  and  disorder,  and  to  establish  bar* 
mony  and  uniform  order  in  the  churches.  Th« 
numerous  liturgical  books  of  the  Luth.  Church 
—  in  the  16th  cent,  more  commonly  called 
Churek-direetoriet,  but  also  Agenda— imer  front 
the  R.  Cath.  rituals  and  agenda  very  much  in 
form  and  arrangement,  but  especially  in  thei^ 
contents.  They  present  the  official  acts  of  tha 
clergy  and  the  order  of  public  worship,  and 
combine  to  some  extent  the  Missal,  Ritual,  and 
Breviary.  The  Luth.  Church  allowing,  more- 
over, no  difference  between  episcopal  and  priestly 
acts,  parts  of  the  Pontifical  also  are  given  ia 
its  Agendae.  Some  of  the  older  of  these  are  so 
important  for  matters  pertaining  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church,  that  they  correspond  to  some 
extent  with  the  books  of  canonical  law  in  the 
ancient  church.*  Although  a  common  spirit 
pervades  them  all,  they  nevertheless  differ  more 
widely  f)nm  each  other  than  the  Cath.  Rituals^ 
They  are  always  in  the  vernacular,  though  some 
of  the  older  still  have  some  parts  in  Latin  ;  seve- 
ral of  the  older,  as  the  Pomeranian,  are  eveii 
written  in  Low  German.  The  oldest  Agenda, 
furnishing  official  acts  also,  are,  that  for  the 
duchy  of  Russia,  1525  ;  the  directory  of  Suab. 

*  To  give  a  clear  idea  of  inoh  ut  Agenda,  we  fbmiih 
the  ooDtentf  of  that  of  the  Arehdaeby  of  Aattrla,  of 
li71.  — 1,  Order  of  PrM«hiog.  2,  Of  Holy  Baptlmi. 
3,  Of  th«  Cateobiim.  4,  Of  Confirmation.  »,  Of  Con. 
fisCon  and  AbMlntton.  0,  Of  ChriaCisn  Dlioipllos  sod 
BzoommnnieatioD.  7,  Tb*  Order  of  Holy  Haas,  or  the 
Adminiatration  of  the  noat  exoallent  Saer.  of  tho  body 
and  blood  of  Chriat.  8,  Of  FaaU  and  Feitivali,  an4 
how  they  are  to  be  tolemnly  kept  by  preaching,  con. 
laon  prayen,  nee  of  tho  tsoranonta,  lessons,  bymni^ 
et«.  9,  Order  of  the  Lesson,  hynos,  aod  •zareiaee,  (• 
be  observed  daily  at  Vespers  and  Mass,  bolbrs  and 
after  lermon,  on  Sunday  aiid  woek  days.  10,  Of  eom. 
mon  prayer,  veraee,  eallects  and  litaaiei.  11,  Of  holy 
marriage,  and  bow  to  eelebrats  it  ia  a  Chriatlaa  nso- 
Dor.  IS,  Of  viaitiog  the  siok,  tbo  poor,  prissaar*,  par- 
aooa  ooadomBod  t*  death,  and  kow  to  iaatraet  aod 
oomfort  them,  etc    IS,  Of  Barial. 
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B*U,  1526 ;  Bogenhagen'a  directory  for  tb«  city 
4tf  Brunswick,  1528 ;  wbicb  also  serred  as  a  model 
to  those  of  Ilamburfr,  1529 ;  Mindeo,  Ooettiogen, 
1530;  Lubeck,  1531 ;  Soest,  1532 ;  Wittenberg, 
1533  ;  Bremen,  1534 ;  Osnabruck,  1543.  The 
divided  condition  of  Germany  served  to  prevent 
Eturgical  unity  also,  and  caused  the  appear- 
nice  of  numerous  agenda.  They  may  all,  how- 
aver,  be  arranged  in  three  orders ;  the  purdy 
Lutheran,  the  Catholicizing,  and  the  Calvinizing. 
Among  the  first,  besides  those  of  the  16tb  cent., 
already  named,  the  most  important  are  the 
directory  of  Osiander  and  Brenz,  for  Branden- 
burg-Anspach  and  Nuremberg,  of  1533;  and 
the  Agenda  of  Ilonry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  of  1539. 
The  directory  of  Mecklenburg,  of  l552,_  is  es- 
pecially important  in  matters  pertaining  to 
{he  constitution  of  the  Church.  The  Catholi- 
taing  Agenda  are  represented  by  the  directory 
of  Joachim  II.,  for  the  Mark  Brandenburg, 
1540.  The  Calmnizing  liturgies  belong  to  the 
churches  of  Up.  Germany,  to  WUrtemberg,  the 
Palatinate,  Baden,  and  Alsace.  Hern  we  must 
mention  specially  the  directory  of  Christopher, 
Duke  of  WUrtemberg,  1553,  which  was  adopted 
also  in  the  Palatinate  and  Baden,  and  received 
■ubsoquently  only  slight  modifications.'  An 
entirely  new,  bat,  alas,  leaden  age  for  the  liturgy, 
was  ushered  in  by  the  reign  of  a  superficial  ra- 
tionalism and  tasteless  illuminatism,  which  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  liturgies  their  varnished 
^nd  vapid  paraphrases  on  God,  virtue,  immor- 
tality, and  Jesus  Christ.  "In  an  age  such 
as  the  close  of  the  18th  cent.,"  says  Clausen 
Tery  justly,  "  in  which  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
reigned  supreme,  the  understanding  held  an  un- 
due preponderance  over  imagination,  and  reflec- 
tion over  the  feelings,  the  relation  of  the  litur^ 
to  theology  was  necessarily  as  wrong  as  that  in 
which  poetry  stood  to  logic  ;  and  of  all  the  la- 
liors  of  the  Church,  its  liturgical  ones  suffered 
most  from  the  unpoetio  spirit.  Not  content  with 
revisions,  they  sought  for  entirely  new  produc- 
tions ;  for  the^  were  blind  to  the  ezcellenoies  of 
the  old  liturgies,  and  intolerant  of  their  defects." 
The  people  and  more  faithful  of  the  clergy  in 
vain  resisted  this  rubbery  of  their  old  treasures. 
In  vain  the  notabilities  of  mind,  who  could  not 
be  suspected  even  of  partiality  for  the  old. 
Uttered  a  warning  voice.  In  the  last  third  of 
ibe  18th  cent.,  other  agenda,  mere  products  of 
a  sentimental  subjectivity,  without  taste  or  tact, 
and  without  a  sense  for  Christianity  and  the 
Church,  appear  in  very  many  Lutb.  States. 
Thus,  in  the  Palatinate,  1783,  Lindau,  1784, 


-  '  For  a  thorough  acqodnlanee  with  these  Agenda, 
(he  following  worka  are  of  apeoiol  importance :  J^A. 
SoHHID,  Di—trl.  dt  Ag.  :  Ordinat.  aecL  :  HelmidrdU 
1718.  BOCKBLKANN,  Teut.  Bibliotk.  Ag.,  1738.  FlDBR- 
lliv,  Biblioth.  iifmb.  eecltt.  Lath.,  1762;  2d  ed.  by 
BlSDBRIR,  1788.  ObAUER,  Plan  (u  tin.  neu.  Bibliolh. 
<(.  prot.  K.-Ordn.,  ete.,  in  Hbrkb,  Hag.  I.,  3,  p.  427- 
U.  J.  L.  FcXK,  Ontl  u.  Form  dei  v.  Dr.  X.  LntK. 
mngtordn.  KuU.,  ete.,  1818.  Die  K..Ordn.  dtr  m.  LntK. 
jr.  DtufeU.  in  ihr.  1.  Jnhrk.,  1824,  (aleo  hj  Fnnk). 
RiCHTBR,  M.  K.-Ordn.  d-  16.  JakrK,  3  vols.,  1844. 
KLiEroTB,  dit  wrtpr,  OoUaditntt'Ord*.  in  d.  dtuttck. 
Xirckt  JiiiA.  RiformaHon,  1847.  Dakibl,  Cod.  lit. 
MmI.  iMth.,  1848.  HSruiia,  Lit.  Urkmd.  Bntk. 
Kuaroia,  tit.  AUandL,  US4.  LSaa,  iKiMiiit.  IM. 
JWsHrf,  eta. 
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Karland.  1786  and  1792,  the  imperial  hetedi- 
tary  States  1788,  Hamburg,  1788,  Oldenbnrg, 
17A5,  Pfoli-Sultbach,  1797,  Sehleswig-Uolstein, 
1797,  Anhalt-Bemburg,  1800,  WUrtemberg, 
1809,  Sweden,  1809,  Saxony,  1812.  Among 
these,  differing  widely  in  value,  are  some  of  tht 
worst  kind,  which  often  prescribe,  "  Now,  the 
minister  makes  a  moving  address,"  and  which 
see  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  mere  remembraoce 
of  a  "  great  departed."  W  here  ver,  as  io  HanoTer 
and  Mecklenburg,  no  new  Agenda  was  autbo- 
riaed,  every  one  married,  baptised,  etc,  as  ha 
pleased. — In  the  Reformed  Church,  an  entrgetio 
spirit  of  order  and  discipline  served  also  ts 
maintMn  the  integrity  and  authority  of  litor^ 
cal  forms,  though  within  a  smaller  conptM, 
and  practically  counterbalanced  its  ottierwiie 
strongly  expressed  principal  of  entire  liber^, 
(see  Zwingl.  de  can.  mitt.  Praef.  p.  176;  Cm, 
SuppL  exhort,  p.  127).  The  butoiy  of  Utt 
liturgy  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  Luth.  Cborch. 
After  1523,  appeared  separate  fbrms  for  the 
most  important  acts,  as  Bapdsm,  Lord's  Supper^ 
marriage,  common  prayer,  burial,  etc,  ea» 
posed  by  Zwingli  and  Leo  Jud&.  In  1525  s^ 
peared  the  first  Qomplete  work:  Ordu.  der  Cliriil. 
Kileh.  zU  Zurich.  Kinder  tOoufftH.  DieEetA^ 
sUUen,  etc. :  Zurich,  Chr.  Froshauer.  This  wu 
soon  followed  by  others.  Ebrard,  in  bis  2i^. 
K.-Buch.*  which  is  specially  to  be  oonsalted  ben^ 
distinguishes  three  classes  of  Bef.  direotoriea: 
1,  the  Zwinglian  or  Switt,  known  by  the  leoitby 
prayer  preceding,  and  the  confession  of  sin  folW 
ing  the  sermon.  Peculiar  to  them,  is  the  lit)l^ 
gioal  character  of  the  celebration  of  the  Loid'l 
Supper,  in  which  it  compares  &vorably  with  lb* 
doctrinal  tone  in  the  Calvinist  liturgies;  also  dw 
custom  of  announcing  the  dead,  and  the  spedil 
prayers  for  the  festivals.  The  name  Agendt 
occurs  seldom  in  the  Ref.  Church,  Dtrtelory  bs- 
ing  used  instead.  To  this  class  beloogi  ths 
Zurich  directories  of  1525,  1535,  1675;  tht 
"  Berner  Reformation,"  1528,  (Agendt-BUchLi 
Kiloh.  %a  Bern,  1581),  the  "  Biweler  Bsfonii*- 
tion,"  1529,  K.-Ordn.  von  Sohaffbausen,  159% 
etc.  2.  The  Calvinitt  or  Frenek  follow  ths 
model  of  the  liturgy  of  Calvin,  which  is  atiMiwi 
to  the  Catechism  of  Geneva  as  Form,  prte.ecdt- 
liatt.  They  are  mostly  under  the  title,  forM 
detpriiret  ecclititut.,  LUwgie,  Itaniire  de  eMr. 
U  serv.  div.,  etc  They  are  sometimes  attaefcei 
to  the  ediUons  of  the  N.  Test  3.  The  Oermu, 
which  may,  also,  be  called  the  Lutberaaiiin^ 
sunder  the  homiletioal  part  of  divine  serriM 
from  the  liturgical,  and  thus  appear  inflneiieei 
by  the  Luth.  principle  of  worship.  Here  bekB| 
the  Palatinate  directories  of  1563  (newed.  15% 
1587,  1601, 1685, 1724),  those  of  Hesse  of  153^ 
1566, 1657,  1748,  that  of  Berg.  1769.  (On  thi 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  see  Art  Angl.Choreh.). 
The  Swiss  and  German  Agenda  fMl  with  tbi 
Luth.,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  decree,  the '» 
fluence  of  the  age  of  illumination.  The  prewit 
age  of  rettoration  and  reform  in  the  A^a<iii 
opened  necessarily  as  soon  as  Christian  life  h*" 
came  more  active,  and  love  for  obarchly  ou- 
toms,    reverence    for  the    institiitions  oftM 

'  Reformed  Htnrgies,  eolleeted  in  Rbraiu),  Bi* 
Kirah.-Ba«h,  1848.  DAKlib,  Cod.  Lit  B«l.  R«t  « 
AatlfUiU   Also».S6r«nf,Utaigik4wB«eK<n**' 
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Ikthen,  and  litnrgtcal  taste  and  tact,  were  no 
longer  so  scarce.  Bat  that  this  liturf^ioal  re- 
■toration  has  as  yet  accomplished  no  fully  satis- 
fitetory  results ;  that  it  has  still  to  contend  with 
infinitely  greater  difficulties  than  the  reform  of 
the  hymn  Dook,  roust  surprise  no  one.  Amid  a 
wide  spread  and  total  ignorance  of  liturgical 
matters,  a  foundation  bad  first  to  be  laid  by 
namerons  preparatory  labors;   and  amid  the 

{)reTailing  erroneous  and  perverse  sentiments,  a 
ore  had  first  to  be  enkindled  for  the  devotional 
parts  of  divine  service.  There  are,  also,  out- 
ward difficulties.  An  altered  agenda  affects  an 
entire  nation,  is  a  matter  of  greater  publicity, 
and  excites  in  a  verr  high  degree  the  passions 
for  or  against  it. — The  new  Prussian  Agenda, 
with  all  its  faults,  formed  an  epoch.  In  the 
Terr  age  of  illuminatism,  1787,  several  churches, 
as  TKoenigsberg,  and,  in  1798,  Oberconsistorial- 
rath  Sack,  had  moved  a  revision  of  the  Agenda. 
In  1798,  Fr.  William  III.  charged  a  committee  of 
Loth,  and  Rcf.  theologians  with  this  work.  The 
■tonns  of  the  age  prevented  the  work ;  and  when, 
after  the  wars  of  independence,  the  king  again 
ttiODgfat  of  it,  it  was  with  a  mind  thoroughly 
changed ;  for,  having  been  purified  in  the  fur- 
nace of  humiliation,  he  had  become  more  posi- 
tiTely  Christian,  and  more  warmly  interested  in 
all  affairs  of  the  Church.  Peculiarly  alive  to 
oonsistency  and  uniformity,  his  clear,  practical 
ere  saw  that,  with  other  abuses,  the  excessive 
liberty  in  liturgical  forms,  as  he  himself  wit- 
nessed it  in  the  court  and  garrison  charoh  at 
Potsdam,  would  have  to  give  way  to  a  harmo- 
nious and  regular  order  of  worship.  In  1814 
be  remarked  to  BIsh.  Eylert:  "In  the  world, 
lawlessness  is  the  worst  of  evils :  in  the  church, 
too,  it  does  no  good.  What?  have  we  no  longer 
s  jru  eanonieum,  a  jus  liiurgicum,  a  jut  circa 
snd  in  sacra  f  l  evjjus,  right,  law.  The  right 
in  the  church  is  its  harmony,  union,  and  com- 
nanion.  This  makes  the  church  a  true  Church. 
When  lawlessness  once  prevails,  the  people  no 
longer  know  where  they  are.  A  neologian  suc- 
eeeds  an  orthodox  preacher :  the  sons  and  grand- 
aons  differ  in  faith  from  the  fathers  and  grand- 
fiithers.  Upon  such  confusion  I  dare  not,  and 
cannot,  look  longer  with  indifference  (Eylert, 
CharakterzUge  aus  d.  Lcb.  Fr.  W.  III.,  Vol.  3, 1, 
p.  304).  Some  weeks  after  he  charged  Eylert 
with  the  preparation  of  a  new  liturgy,  and  often 
nrged  its  completion.  E.'s  standpoint  is  seen 
from  his  praise  of  the  Bremen  Agenda  of  1793, 
which,  one  of  the  best  of  the  age  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  carefully  guarding  its  Scriptural  basis, 
lacks,  nevertheless,  the  earnest  and  solid  tone 
of  the  older  formularies.  The  king  rejected  the 
plan  submitted  by  Eylert,  objecting  that  he  had 
committed  the  mistake  of  all  the  more  recent 
laborers,  that  of  leaving  the  historical  founda^ 
tion.  In  1816  appeared  a  liturgy  for  the  court 
and  garrison  church  at  Potsdam,  and  the  gar- 
rison church  at  Berlin,  whose  author  remained 
unknown  ;  though,  no  doubt,  the  king  himself 
took  ^  lively  interest  in  it.  Soon  after  its  pub- 
lication, a  criticism  by  Schleiermacher  appeared, 
pointing  out  the  poverty  of  the  new,  compared 
with  the  treasures  of  the  old  agenda.  The 
nnadomed  biblical  simplicity  of  the  old  forms 
waa  also  missed.    The  king,  in  tho  meantime. 


incited  by  the  criticism,  labored  personally  Itt 
the  improvement  of  the  liturgy  (see  Eylert 
I.  e.  p.  334).  Dissenting  at  times  with  the 
committee  on  the  liturgy,  he  followed  his  own 
course,  which  led  him  more  and  more  to  tha 
liturgies  of  the  16th  cent.  When  the  new  plan 
was  completed,  the  minister  was  charged  to 
communicate  it  to  the  consistories  and  superin* 
tendents  for  their  views. ,  The  answers  were 
various  and  conflicting.  Provincial  and  de> 
nominational  interests  also  made  themselves 
felt.  The  kine  nevertheless  prosecuted  his 
plan,  and  reeoH'ed,  as  the  clergy  could  not 
agree  upon  a  feasible  plan,  to  make  use  of  hit 
liturgical  prerogative.  (Eylert,  I.  c.  p.  351), 
Accordingfy,  in  1822,  appeared  the  "  Kirch.-Ag. 
JUr  d.  Hof.  u.  Dom-Kirchc  in  Berl. ;"  and  hav- 
ing been  accepted  by  some  churches  in  tha 
Mark,  and  introduced  at  once  into  the  military 
churches,  the  king  zealously  urged  its  introduc- 
tion in  the  entire  Church  of  the  realm.  It 
seemed  also  as  if  the  discussions  of  the  theo* 
logians  would  lead  to  a  favorable  result.  Au' 
gusti  and  v.  Amman  declared  themselves  favoi^ 
ably ;  the  former  hinted  even  at  the  prerogative 
of  the  king  as  summu*  tjnseopus.  But  sooa 
there  was  a  deluge  of  attacks.  The  king,  who 
had  also  taken  part  in  the  controversy  (Eylert 
I.  e.  p.  364),  remained  firm  in  bis  purpose  of 
generally  introducing  the  liturgy.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  to  hold  constant  consultations  with  men 
versed  in  the  matter,  especially  with  Borowsky 
and  Runsen.  In  1824  tne  ministerium  sent  to 
the  consistories  the  Agenda  improved,  enlarged, 
and  furnished  with  a  short  liturgy,  and  orderea 
that  the  clergy  should  now  express  themselves 
distinctly  concerning  its  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Two-thirds  of  them  declared  themselves  favorably. 
May  28, 1825,  the  king  issued  a  rescript  explain- 
ing the  good  purpose  of  the  Agenda,  and  stating 
that  it  had  been  accepted  by  5243  churches  out 
of  7782.  A  proclamation  of  the  ministerium 
followed,  July  4,  offering  the  alternative  to  the 
non-acceptants,  "  either  to  accept  the  new  Agen-' 
da,  or  to  obligate  themselves  to  use  any  unal- 
tered authorized  one,  previously  used  in  the 
congregation."  Hereupon  12  ministers  of  Ber- 
lin presented  a  remonstrance,  written  by  Schlei-! 
ermocher,  in  which  they  declared  their  purpose 
of  using  their  Christian  liberty  of  deviating,  on 
special  occasions,  even  from  the  old  Agenda 
(R»hr,  Krit.  Predigerbibel  72  vol.  5  Heft.).  The 
magistrncy  of  Berlin,  being  required  by  the 
ministerium  to  assist  in  introducing  the  Agenda, 
urged,  among  other  objections,  that  it  did  not 
become  the  king  to  make  and  authorize  new 
agenda  without  the  consent  of  the  Church.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  several  defences  of  it 
appeared  by  Marheineke,  Ammon,  August!,  &c. ' 
June  2, 1826,  after  six-sevenths  of  the  clergy  had 
accepted  it,  the  government  ordered  that  the 
use  of  the  Agenda  was  made  a  duty,  wherever  a 
minister  was  called  to  a  church  where  no  Agenda 
had  heretofore  been  used  unaltered,  and  where 
the  royal  sanction  could  not  be  proven  indispa- 
tally.  Committees  were  also  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate provincial  customs,  for  toe  purpose  of 
incorporating  with  the  Agenda  whatever  waa 
suitable,  and  publishing  it  for  the  respective 
provinces.    For  the  ohaoel  of  the  Pmaeian  em- 
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bauy  at  Rome,  an  "  Appendix  to  the  Agenda"  ' 
was  published  by  Bunsen,  vrhich  received  the 
name  of  Capiioline.  The  preface  was  written 
by  the  king  himself;  some  of  its  prayers  express 
the  idea  of  the  eucbaristio  sacrifice,  as  held  by 
the  primitive  Church.  The  Grai)^  Duke  of  Ba- 
den soon  after  tried  to  introdace  the  Prus. 
Agenda;  bat  the  church-session  opposing,  he 
did  80  at  first  in  the  court  and  gamdon  church 
ftt  Karlsruhe,  Jan.  ID,  1829 ;  but  with  such  ac- 
ceptance, that  the  city  church  begged  the  Duke 
to  introduce  it  in  the  city.  The  request  vaa 
rranted,  and  a  committee  of  3  Luth.  and  3  Ref. 
uieologians  appointed  to  accomplish  its  intro- 
duction. But  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
irere  opposed  to  its  introduction,  declaring  it  a 
Tiolation  of  the  rights  of  the  Gen.  Synod,  and 
of  the  Acts  of  Union.  A  new  Agenda,  prepared 
in  1831,  on  the  model  of  the  Prussian,  and  con- 
taining only  forms  and  prayers  for  public  wor- 
■hip,  was  accused  of  leaning  to  Catholicism  (see 
fformuth,  der  Entw.  etc.,  beleuohtet,  Mannh. 
J831.) — A  just  and  intelligent  judgment  of  the 
Prus.  Ag.  is  more  easy  in  our  times,  than  for 
those  contemporary  with  its  origin.  No  one 
now  denies  that  many  earlier  objections  are  of 
so  weight  whatever.  The  objection  that  the 
Agenda  was  Catholicising,  a  mere  abbreviated 
mass,  betrayed  either  crass  infidelity,  or  entire 
liturgical  ignoranoo.  On  the  other  hand,  well- 
founded  objections  are  not  wanting.  Compared 
iritb  the  liturgical  treasures  of  former  times,  it 
is  lamentably  poor  and  narrow.  Its  language, 
also,  often  lacks  dignity.  Its  direct  reference  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  was  the  weightiest  ob- 

ieotion  to  it.  Nor  were  the  congregations  satis- 
«d  that  the  cler^  only  were  consulted  with 
regard  to  it.  In  introducing  it.  the  generally 
clear  vision  of  the  king  was  at  times  obscured 
1>T  his  enthusiasm,  of  which  hypocrisy  and  ser- 
Tilism  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Never- 
theless, history  will  have  to  record  that  the 
Prus.  Ag.  created  a  new  liturgical  epoch  in  the 
Qerm.  Prot.  Church.  It  has  advanced  a  desire 
for  the  restoration  of  the  old  elements  of  public 
vorship.  The  liturgical  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  many  church  assemblies,  especially  by 
the  liturgical  conferences  at  Dresden,  1852  and 
1854.  New  Agenda  also  have  appeared  in  dif- 
ferent countries.'  Private  Agendae  belong  to  a 
different  sphere.  They  have  appeared  in  the 
Church  from  old.  The  well  known  Mista  lUy- 
riea  was,  according  to  some,  a  private  Htur^ 
for  Bishops.  Their  number  was  immense  in 
the  age  of  illumination.    Danisl. — Reinecke. 

Churoh>BoZ)  for  alms  and  other  special  con- 
tributions, area  eeclesiae.  It  was  originally 
made  of  a  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  hence 
called  truncua.  The  custom  of  having  such  a 
box  placed  in  churches  is  ancient ;  Innocent  III. 
(11216)  issued  a  decree  concerning  them  ( Oeaia, 
p.  74 ;  Dc  Fresne,  a.  v.  iruncua).  The  deacons, 
or  some  special  officers  {^arearii)  had  the  care  of 
it.  |t  was  earl^  directed  that  the  box  should 
be  furnished  with  three  looks,  and  opened  in 
the  presence  of  three  overseers.     This  preoau- 


*  Tbe  late>t  ia  that  prepared  by  direction  of  the 
Bjrnod  of  the  Kr.  Reformed  Charch  of  thu  oouotry, 
and  published  in  18&7.  It  is  ooaetmeted  apon  the 
baiii  of  th*  best  ancient  and  modarD  St.  forms.* 


tion  has  been  retained  in  Biodem  rtfrulations. 
Nearly  all  tbe  Evangelical  Agenda  (of  Europe) 
contain  references  to  the  alms-box,  and  manv 
churches  in  other  countries  are  provided  vitk 
one.  II.  F.  JjtcoBsox.* 

Chnrcll-ConMeratioil  is  the  act  by  which  I 
new  church-edifice  is  solemnly  appropriated  t« 
the  service  of  Qod,  in  accordance  witn  tbe  ide* 
that  the  house  and  place  become  incorporated 
with  the  worship  to  be  celebrated  there,  and, 
therefore,  holy.  Whilst  in  the  process  of  erf* 
tion  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  after  tbe  noise  of 
tbe  workmen  ceases,  the  house  must  be  Eolcmnlj 
set  apart  for  its  holy  uses.  Evangelical  Pro- 
testantism, it  is  true,  does  this  not  in  tbe  real- 
istic sense  of  the  Romish  C. ;  we  need  for  oat 
churches  and  altars  no  relics  or  patron  tainta, 
but  ore  content  with  the  consecration  of  tlM 
Word  and  of  prayer.  But  it  is  proper  that 
evangelical  Christians  should  bold  in  reverenct, 
not  only  the  holy  services  in  which  they  engage, 
but  tbe  places  sanctified  by  them.  Hence  tbt 
structure,  style,  and  constant  cleanliness  of  their 
churches  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  uset 
for  which  they  are  designed,  and  they  ahoulj 
be  held  sacred  from  all  vulgar  or  profane  iotn- 
sions. — In  many  places  the  anniversary  of  Iht 
consecration  of  a  Church  is  celebrated;  thiiil 
called  the  consecration-festival.  The  event  il 
thought  worthy  of  such  honor,  because  it  il 
properly  the  birthday,  or  rather  marriage-anni- 
versary, of  the  congregation  worshippin/;  there. 
This  ancient  festival  was  often  degraded  to  the 
indulgence  of  revelries,  in  which  heathen  prafr 
tioes  were  transferred  to  Christian  ground. 
Councils  and  preachers  strove  in  vain  to  correct 
the  abuse  (Aufftuli,  Denkw.  III.,  313;  XL, 
351).  Pitire*.* 

Chnreli-CoiuiBtoriei,  or  Councils.— Con^t- 

ium  or  concilium  eeclesiae,  designates  any  assem- 
bly or  board  met  to  consult  and  act  upon  Churdl 
matters,  whether  for  the  whole  Church  (oecume- 
nically),  for  a  province,  district,  or  for  a  single 
congregation  only.  —  A  consistory,  in  the  last 
sense,  is  appointed  by  the  congregation,  and 
consists  of  more  or  less  members,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  congregation ;  the  pastor  belonf 
ing  to  the  body  ex  off.  It  is  inconsistent  vilh 
tbe  genius  of  the  Rom.  Catholic  C.  to  allow  an; 
but  the  clergy  to  manage  its  spiritual,  or  erea 
its  temporal  afiairs.  But  circumstances  forced 
concessions  in  this  matter,  as  seen  in  theirpn)' 
visores,  oeeoTunni,  proeuraiorea,  Ac.  (See  Eun- 
HEiM,  Cone  Oerm.,  T.  III.,  802,  Ac.). 

The  Evangelical  Church,  on  the  contrarr,  «t 
once  admitted  laymen  to  participation  in  ail  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral, by  having  the  congregations  to  elect  frtffli 
Its  members  persons  to  represent  them  (eWen 
and  deacons)  in  a  council  or  consistory,  which, 
together  with  the  pastor,  managed  its  matten- 
{Seo  Preshyterianism,  Church-properly,  Oimgr*' 
gations,  Ac.).  H.  F.  Jacobsox.* 

ChOTOh  Conatitntions  are  norms  for  tot 
organisadon  and  government  of  tbe  churshei; 
hence  they  are  sources  of  ecclesiastical  !>*• 
No  human  society  can  exist  without  law.  ™ 
church  also  has  a  social  side,  and  therefon 
needs  a  constitution.  These  Ch.  constitntionJ 
rest  primarily  upon  ciutoms  and  usages,  (ttr^ 
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Ibk  in  the  Scriptarea  of  the  0.  and  N.  Test.; 
sabsequently  apoa  express  ordinances  of  the 
•ongref^tions,  their  representatives,  spiritual 
■nperiors,  or  also  the  state.  The  subjects  of 
Ch.  eonstitutions  embrace  all  matters  of  legis- 
lation in  the  church,  such  as  doctrine,  worship, 
eoremment,  discipline,  property,  etc.,  especially 
ustmctions  for  its  executive  officers. — They 
are  subjects  of  change,  varying  according  to 
differences  of  time  and  place.  Referrinf^  the 
nadcT  for  their  history  to  the  special  articles, 
•s  canon  law,  eto.,  we  here  limit  ourselves  to 
tiie  Protestant  Church  constitutions  and  their 
■cope.  The  first  Prot  constitutions  are  mere 
BOfg^tions  and  plans  of  the  Keformere,  sub- 
mitted to  the  voluntary  approval  of  the  churches. 
I<ather's  views  on  the  subject  are  very  clearly 
expr««8ed  in  the  conclusion  of  his  "  Deudscbe 
Mesne  n.  Ordn.  Qott-diensts,"  1526  (in  Richter, 
die  K.-Ordn.  des  16.  Jahrh.  I.  40).  He  regards 
tiiem  as  temporary  expedients,  to  be  altered  or 
aet  aside  when  they  fail  of  their  object,  the  in- 
crease of  faith  and  love.  When  governments  be- 
came Protestant,  the  suggestions  of  the  Re- 
Ibrmers  received  their  sanction  ;  and  the  man- 
dates and  orders  of  visitation,  drawn  up  for 
Hm  introduction  of  Protestantism,  became  the 
basis  of  the  later  Ch.  constitutions,  to  which 
additions  were  made  to  meet  wants  and  abuses 
disoovered  by  the  visitations.  They  consisted 
mostly  of  two  parts:  1,  Oredenda,  doctrine; 
2,  Agenda,  embracing  the  liturgy,  filling  of 
church  offices,  duties  of  the  clergy,  visitation, 
discipline,  marriage,  rights  and  privileges  of 
pastors  and  teachers,  ohurch  property,  the  poor, 
•to.  If  we  attend  to  the  origin  and  contents 
of  these  constitutions,  and  the  common  spirit 
which  at  first  pervaded  the  Prot  Chnrch,  it  will 
appear  quite  natural  that  they  are  all  in  a  man 
Ber  related  to  each  other. 

A  succinct  review  of  the  close  relation  between 
tlie  Ch.  constitutions  of  the  16th  cent.,  shows  the 
unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Prot.  Church ;  which 
are  not  destroyed  by  its^livision  into  national 
churches.  The  const  of  the  16th  cent.,  in  their 
essential  agreement,  are  also  a  chief  source  for 
Prot  church-law.  For  most  of  the  national 
churches  no  comprehensive  new  constitutions 
appeared  subsequently;  the  older  ones,  mean- 
irhile,  from  various  causes,  lost  their  force.  In 
later  times  a  strong  feeling  has  arisen  in  favor 
of  restoring  them,  and  at  various  places  a  be- 
rinning  has  been  made  to  this  end.  If  restored 
in  the  proper  way,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be 
Talid  at  law.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  unten- 
able opinion,  that  they  are  still  valid,  so  far  as 
tbey  were  never  formaJly  annulled.  If,  accord- 
ing to  canonical  law  even,  the  eomuetudo  con- 
tra legem  has  no  little  weight,  though  the  Rom. 
Church  is  generally  averse  to  it,  it  must  have 
still  more  weight  according  to  the  principles  of 
of  Prot  Chnrch  laiw,  as  expressed  (ut  supra)  by 
Lather.  If  a  former  institution  has  been 
amended  or  annulled  by  views  and  customs  pre- 
vailing subsequently,  its  continued  validity  can- 
not be  maintained  because  good  reasons  for  such 
detuetudo  are  wanting.  In  the  Church  espe- 
oially,  such  matters  must  be  treated  with  great 
prudence  and  delicacy.  When  onstom  has 
abolished  oertain  institatioiu^  its  ud  most  again 


be  invoked  to  restore  them,  before  they  can  be 
restored  by  law.  See  Luther's  views  concern- 
ing this  in'a  letter  to  N.  Uausmnnn,  1534  ( Luth. 
Briefe,  Sendschr.  etc.,  von  de  Wette,  vol.  IV.,  p. 
528,  verb.  p.  525).  On  the  weight  of  custom  in 
the  Prot  Church,  see  Boebver,  Jus  eccl.  Prot, 
lib.  1.  tit.  IV.  J  XXXVI.  At  present  the  stats 
of  affairs  is  not  everywhere  the  same.  In  many 
states  it  differs  little  from  that  in  Prussia,  where 
the  "  rights  and  duties  of  the  Prot  clergy"  are 
defined  in  the  consistorial  and  church  constitu- 
tions (see  Allgem.  Landr.  Th.  II.,  Tit  XI.  |66). 
These  constitutions  are,  therefore,  official  in- 
structions for  the  clergy  in  their  various  rela- 
tions and  functions.  A  comparison  of  the  older 
constitutions,  and  later  laws  and  customs,  shows 
the  former  to  have  gone  for  the  most  part  out  of 
force.  In  doctrine  and  creed,  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  Union  have  become  normal.  In 
worship,  the  Af^enda  of  1829,  1830,  has  supers  - 
seded  the  liturgical  provisions  of  the  old  consti- 
tutions. In  discipline,  the  old  rules  have  suf- 
fered material  modifications.  A  cabinet  order 
also.  May  27,  1816,  No.  III.,  is  decisive.  "  The 
disciplinary  power  of  the  Church,  as  defined  in 
the  constitution  of  the  realm,  is  liidited  to  the 
exhortation,  instruction,  and  temporary  depri- 
vation of  those,  who  by  improprieties  disturb 
public  worship."  —  In  the  further  construction 
of  the  Church,  the  old  constitutions  merit  spe* 
cial  consideration  ;  many  of  their  provisions, 
modified  to  suit  present  exigencies,  are  well  de- 
serving of  restitution.  In  this,  however,  the 
Church  must  be  consulted,  if  good  is  to  result 
from  it.  A  coiiperation  of  the  eHatet,  as  was  cus- 
tomary in  former  ecclesiastical  legislation,  is  no 
Ioniser  needed,  as  no  mixed,  oiviI-ecclcsiasticiU 
subjects  of  legislation,  require  it  —  Richteb, 
Gesch.  d.  ev.  K.-Verfass.  in  Deutchl.  p.  100  seq., 
112  seq.;  Richter,  die  ev.  K.-Ordn.  des  16. 
Jahrh. ;  Urk.  n.  Regest  zur.  Oesch.  des  Recbta 
o.  d.  Verfass.  d.  ev.  K.  Deutschl. :  Weim.,  1846, 
2  vols.,  4to.  Die  K.-Ordn.  der  ev.  Luth.  K. 
Deutschl.  in  ihrem  1.  Jahrh. :  Berl.,  1824. 

J.  J.  MosER.  Corp.  jur.  Ev.  ecclesiast,  ZUlIi- 
ohau,  1737, 1738,  2  vols.,  4to.  A  cat  of  Const, 
in  K6NI0,  biblioih.  Agend:  Zalle,  1726.  Feuer^ 
LIN,  biblioih.  symbol,  ev.,  ed.  11,  auct.  Risderex; 
Norimberg,  1768.    H.  F.  Jacobsok. — Reinecke, 

Chtiroh-Diet,  the  Oerman  evangelical  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  faithful  friends  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  composed  of  Lutherans,  Re- 
formed, and  Unionists,  or  those  who  stand  upon 
the  Contentut  of  both  confessions.  It  was  occ^ 
sioned  by  the  political  revolutions  of  1848. 
Among  the  various  plans  for  a  closer  union 
of  Evangelical  Christiana,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  deliberate  on  the  dangers  and  evils  that 
threatened  them,  one  is  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion, vii.,  that  by  the  chief-K»>unsellor,  Dr.  T. 
Betbmann-Hollweg,  which  proposed  that  an 
Evangelical  Church  convocation  should  be  held 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1848,  and  that  a  call 
should  be  made  upon  all  evangelical  Oerman 
Christians  to  represent  in  this  form  their  uni- 
versal unity.  Several  men,  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Church,  were  to  take  the  lead,  and 
send  forth  invitations  to  those  who  regarded 
themselves  as  one  in  the  invisible  Head  of  the 
Cbntoh,  Jesus  Christ     Repentance,  union  ia 
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prajer,  a  permanent  oentral  point  for  &«  Ertn- 
gelical  Church  of  Germany  —  this  waa  to  be  its 
object 

-  in  the  sprinK  of  1848,  it  was  determined  at 
Sandbof,  near  Frankford  on  the  Main,  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  pave  the  way  for  a  ChurouHliet, 
or  a  general  Conference  of  Eran«Iical  Germany. 
I>r.  Philip  'WaokemsKel,  of  £lberfeld,  who, 
from  the  beginnine,  bad  mourned  over  the 
divided  state  of  Christendom,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and,  in  this  capacity,  displayed  the  greatest 
activity.  The  following  principles  were  to  regu- 
late the  whole  nndertaking :  1)^  The  Convoca- 
tion was  to  be  based  upon  the  existing  symbols ; 

2)  to  attempt  nothing  similar  to  the  Union, 

3)  but  to  put  in  its  place  the  Cortfedercctum, 

4)  not  as  something  new,  bnt  as  the  restoration 
of  the  power  and  unity  of  Protestantism  in  the 
eorput  eeangeUconim ;  5.)  to  oppose  Romanism 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  infidelity 
and  apostasy. — The  Sandbof  Conf,of  June  21, 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Tisitore, 
among  whom  were  Bethmann-HoUvxg  and  Dr. 
Vomer,  of  Bonn ;  Churoh-coansellor  UllTnann 
and  Prof.  Hundeshagtn,  of  Heidelberg ;  Prelate 
Zimmermann,  of  Darmstadt,  and  others,  who 
unanimously  acknowledged  their  belief  in  John 
6 :  68,  69.  Confessing  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Lord  to  build  up  the  Church,  they  determined 
to  go  forth  upon  the  water  with  the  full  assur- 
ance that  He  would  not  leave  that  man  to  sink 
who  put  his  trust  in  Him.  The  selection  of 
Wittenberg  as  the  place  of  meeting,  was  hailed 
with  great  enthusiasm  throughout  evangelical 
Germany.  In  Berlin  the  idea  of  the  Contedera- 
tion  was  conceived  in  a  still  more  comprehen- 
sive form,  by  Dr.  Stahl,  who  advocated  the 
Union.  Though  many  positively  refused  to  fall 
in  with  the  invitation  of  the  Sandbof  Conf.,  it 
was  welcomed  by  many  distinguished  men. — 
Sept.  20,  1848,  were  convened,  in  Wittenberg, 
aU  the  faithful  of  that  city — in  number  about 
600 — chiefly  ministers  and  professors,  together 
with  some  from  every  rank  in  life,  who  deter- 
mined to  organise  a  Church-Union  on  the  basis 
of  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformation.  Beth- 
mann-HoUvreg  and  Stabl  were  elected  Presidents. 
In  conformity  to  a  motion  of  Dr.  Wiohern,  the 
soHsalled  Inner  Mission  was  enrolled  among  the 
objecte  it  was  to  accomplish,  and  placed  under 
the  special  care  of  a  central  committee.  In  the 
summer  of  1848,  had  been  formed  an  Evangeli- 
cal Society  which,  recognising  the  symbols  both 
of  the  Lutfaemn  and  Reformed  Churches,  de- 
signed to  build  "  a  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness." 
On  the  second  day,  Wiohern  having  depicted 
the  immoral  condition  of  the  people,  and  reouked 
the  Church  for  neglect  of  duty  towards  them,  it 
was  resolved  that  Christ  should  be  proclaimed, 
not  only  in  vord,  but  also  in  deed.  The  whole 
Diet  was  to  be  under  the  oare  of  general  and 
special  committees. 

Wittenberg  was  selected  a  second  time  for  the 
place  of  meeting ;  in  1850,  it  convened  in  Stutt- 
j(ard ;  in  1851,  in  Elberfeld ;  in  '52,  in  Bremen  ;- 
in  '63,  in  Berlin  ;  in  '54,  in  Frankford  on  the 
Main  ;  in  '55,  it  was  appointed  for  Halle,  bnt  pre- 
vented by  the  cholera ;  in  '56,  in  Liibeok ;  in  '57, 
in  Stuttgard.  (See  "  Proceedings,"  4c.,  pub.  by 
William  Herts,  of  Berlin ;  Also :  The  Ongia  and 


History  of  Ger.  Evang.  Diet,  1853).— By  indneing 

greater  unanimity  in  the  use  of  hymns  bv  th« 
vangelical  Charches,  it  effected  mnoh  good,  bat 
declined  in  inflnenoe  and  respeot  as  it  attempted 
to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  particular  ehnreheg, 
with  whose  intorMts  it  was  not  sufficiently  wel 
acquainted.  Standing  in  connection  with  onmt- 
rous  pastoral  conferences,  societies  for  the  eautr 
lation  of  the  Bible,  and  for  domestic  and  fbreigl 
missions,  it  extended  ite  inflnence  beyond  G<^ 
many,  and  found  many  able  advocates  in  Ei^ 
land,  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  8witx» 
land,  and  the  United  States.  It  disonsaed  tsj 
SMted  npen  the  most  important  questions  of  tin 
day,  such  as  the  relation  of  Church  and  Stste, 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  marriage,  soil  tin 
oath,  the  re-establishment  of  the  disconti^ 
Church  property  and  disoipline,  the  relation  of 
Protestantism  to  Romanism,  and  to  sects  laj 
heresies,  and  the  materialism  of  the  age. 

The  meeting  at  Berlin,  in  1853,  eonstitoted 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Diet  Its  meis- 
bers  openly  acknowledged  tbeir  adhesion  to  tlM 
Confession  handed  in  to  Emperor  Charles T^ 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  as  the  oldot 
general  standard  of  Evangelical  doctrine  in  0» 
many,  but,  at  the  same  time,  gave  each  one  tJM 
liberty  of  retaining  the  symbol  of  hi*  psrtieihf 
Church,  whilst  the  Unionista  were  to  sobseribt 
the  Consensus,  and  the  relation  of  the  RefoRsed, 
the  Lutheran  and  Unionists  to  the  10th  Art  of 
that  Confession,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  tbose 
Reformed  congregations  which  never  held  to  tlw 
Augustano,  to  remain  unaltered.  As  the  object 
was  merely  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  Confeden- 
tion,  and  not  for  a  symbol  of  futb,  it  was  thoaght 
that  this  conditional  adoption  of  the  OonfttM 
would  answer  the  purpose. 

The  Diet,  particularly  in  the  places  vber* 
they  have  assembled,  have  always  been  foUovod 
by  powerful  Christian  movemente,  which  mj 
be  traced  in  the  Inner  Mistion  (see  Art  Miisioi, 
Inner),  in  the  assomation  for  Christian  Art,  in 
the  forming  of  an  Evaagelical  Calendar,  ss  pro- 
ieoted  by  Dr.  Piper  (see  Art.),  in  the  writipp 
by  Prelate  Kapff  on  the  Revolntion  and  the  ISu, 
in  the  testimony  against  lotteries  and  gaabliDg. 
May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  it ! 

L.  P*iT. — Emuntreut 

Chnrch-Diaeipline,  its  gronnd-work  in  ths  N. 
Test.,  iU  nature,  limits,  position,  and  tapaSr 
cance  in  the  Church. — Having,  first  of  all,  fixed 
the  idea  and  sphere  of  C.-d.  from  the  theologi- 
cal position  and  eocles.  practice  of  the  present 
time,  we  will  endeavor,  by  means  of  the_N.  T. 
doctrine  and  usage,  to  determine  the  subject  is 
hand.— The  design  of  C.-d.  is,  to  preserve  tin 
purity  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  beirti 
and  fives  of  iU  professors,  to  realize  the  imsja 
of  God,  or  the  new-man,  to  elevate  the  Chureh 
to  its  proper  position  as  the  bride  of  Christ,  snd 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  fleslr.  ThsmesDSiiwd 
for  this  are  preaching,  catechization,  cosfirms- 
tion,  confession,  sawaments,  teaching,  ezfaoitt' 
tion,  visitinc  of  the  sick  and  the  well,  ftniiy 
piety,  and  nrateraal  charity  and  supervision. 
C.-d.,  however,  as  distinguished  from  *'"'•' JJ 
a  testimony  that  the  Church  of  Christ  sboold  M 
holy,  and,  as  saofa,  should  aim  at  the  '^^^n* 
tion  of  what  oontrsfcts  its  oharaoter  and  tu 
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«dtara  of  wbat  acoerds  with  it,  and,  as  tbe 
points  conoemed  are  parely  ethical,  nnlike  C.-t., 
It  has  BotbinK  to  do  with  a  union  of  political 
•ad  ecdesiaatical  powers,  but  is  in  its  nature 
entirely  charchly.  Its  action  is  spiritaal,  and, 
'by  th«  punishment  of  the  offender,  designs  to 
•eonre  his  reformation. 

In  what,  however,  consists  the  peculiarity  of 
C.-d.  Bs  distinguished  from  other  ecclesiast.  acts 
which  include  the  idea  of  discipline. — 1.)  Preach- 
ing and  oatecbiaation  being  general  in  their 
character,  the  application  of  them,  in  the  form 
of  discipline,  is  left  to  the  option  of  each  indi- 
lidoaL  2.)  Confession  being  a  trnnsnotion  be- 
tween the  confessor  and  the  penitent,  refers  to 
bidden,  and,  in  part,  to  the  more  delicate  sins 
and  omissions  of  duty,  and  terminates  in  absolu- 
tion, which  is  generally  pronounced.  3.)  All 
other  pastoral  admonitions,  £c.,  spring  from 
the  confidence  which  persons  concerned  have  in 
tb«  minister,  or  the  regard  they  entertain  for 
bis  office,  and  relate  to  sins  of  every  description, 
to  the  entire  state  of  the  heart  and  single  acts 
•like.  —  C.-d.,  OB  the  other  hand,  is  directed 
•gainst  public,  ttotorious,  and  grievoua  moral-re- 
ligions crimes,  such  as  open  blasphemy,  drunk- 
enness, licentiousness,  adultery,  and  other  gross 
•ins,  which  not  only  afflict  individuals,  but 
bring  reproach  upon  the  oongre^tion  by  vio- 
laUng  its  honor  as  the  communion  of  saints. 
Unlike  pastoral  duties  in  general,  the  action  of 
which  18  private,  the  congregation,  as  such, 
punishes  tne  offender  by  excommunicating  him 
from  the  blessings  of  the  Church,  (marriage  and 
fiineral  benedictions),  by  withholding  theLord's 
Sapper  and  all  participation  in  ecclesiastical 
oiBcee  (as  elder,  oo.),  but,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
eoura^s  the  hope,  in  the  event  of  a  reformation, 
of  being  reinstated.  This  so-called  lesser  ban 
is  the  limii  of  C.-d.  As  in  the  N.  Test,  religion 
and  the  civil  power  are  distinguished,  to  go 
beyond  this,  e.  g.  by  expelling  nom  society,  is 
•n  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  State. 
Though  the  offender  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
■ctually  cut  off  from  a  living  participation  in 
the  blessings  of  the  Church,  he  is  not  excluded 
from  listening  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
but  can  confer  with  pastors  and  elders,  and,  if 
truly  penitent  for  his  sins,  can  again  be  re- 
stored to  the  favor  of  the.congregation. 

It  being  imjMsaible  for  an  entire  congregation 
as  Buob,  to  act  in  a  matter  of  discipline,  it  became 
necessary  to  organize  a  body  of  aten  —  Church 
Connoil,  or  Boani  of  Elders,  full  of  fiiitb  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who,  together  with  the  pastor,  were 
obligated  to  take  the  matter  in  hano.  But  as  a 
loesl  con^gation  is  merely  a  section  of  the  whole 
Church,  Its  action  cannot  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lateW  decisive.  In  oases  of  doubt,  or  when  parti- 
sanship has  swayed  the  decision,  an  appeal  to 
bidier  tribunals  must  be  allowed  both  the  accuser 
and  the  accused.  Thecensures  were  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  guilt.  Of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, admonitions  privately  administered, 
whether  by  the  Charob-counoil  itself,  or  by  a 
member  of  the  Council,  reiterated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  or  three  witnesses  before  one,  and 
finally  before  the  whole  body,  and,  if  these 
fikile^  expulsion  from  the  rights  and  privileges 
kboTe-mentioned.    From  those  who,  to  the  end 


of  their  days,  despised  the  Church  and  its  means 
of  grace,  the  rites  of  Christian  burial  were  with- 
held. 

This  being  what,  in  the  present  time,  we  are 
to  understand  by  C.-d.,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  there  exists  some  difference  in  the  media 
used  for  its  exercise,  some  preferring  the  local 
congregation,  with  its  presbytery,  others,  the 
pastor  with  some  snitable  laymen,  others  again, 
the  supreme  ecclesiast.  tribunal  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  Church.  And  whilst  some 
regard  C.-d.  as  an  excellent  means  for  purifying 
the  Church,  others  think  that,  in  the  absence  of 
a  proper  state  of  things,  the  exercise  of  it  may 
either  accomplish  no  good,  or  do  harm.  When  we 
consider  the  character  of  those  who,  in  the  exist" 
ing  circumstances  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
are  invested  with  the  power  of  C.-d.,  and  of 
those  who  are  to  be  affected  by  it,  it  must  be 
confessed  there  is  much  room  for  cantion  and 
fear.  For  preachers,  elders,  and  ecclesiastical 
boards  are  generally  deficient  in  those  virtues 
which  give  force  to  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
and,  in  the  mixtd  congregations,  are  to  be  found 
many  indifferent  and  unbelieving  persons,  as 
well  as  worthy,  devout  Christians.  The  use  of 
civil  authority  would  bnt  render  the  case  more 
desperate,  and  to  leave  it  optional  might  lead 
to  the  dissolution  of  churches  and  congregaUono. 
— As  our  (European)  oongreg.  now  stand,  it  is 
impossible  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  dis- 
cipline, which  presupposes  a  voluntary  Bubmi»- 
sion  to  it,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  Bible.— 
Touching  this  point,  the  chief  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  Matt.  18  :  15,  kc.  The  expression, 
"if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee," 
like  that  of  Peter,  v.  21,  refers  to  personal  griev* 
ances  and  the  willingness  to  forgive,  and,  as  the 
effort  to  recover  the  soul  of  a  brother  by  bring- 
ing him,  through  punishment,  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  sin,  as  well  as  the  willingness  to  forgive, 
are  always  to  be  at  band,  the  answer,  v.  &,  is 
reconciled  with  the  adrioe,  v.  15,  ko.  Herein 
is  displayed  the  power  of  that  love  that  seeks 
the  salvation  of  souls.  In  the  reproof,  thus  con- 
sidered, is  contained  the  idea  of  fraternal  cor- 
rection (see  Gal.  2: 11,  Ac).  If  brotherly  love 
does  not  succeed  in  its  first  attempt  (^'tell  him 
his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone"),  its 
second  step  is  to  take  two  witnesses,  that  every 
word  may  be  established.  If  this  fail,  the  con- 
centrated charity  of  the  whole  Church  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  offender,  and,  if  he 
neglect  to  bear,  he  shall  be  regarded  as  one  not 
belonging  to  the  Church  (a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican).  He  is  thus  given  over  to  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Our  Lord  adds,  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure of  His  children  on  earth,  their  binaing 
or  loosing,  shall  hold  good  in  heaven,  so  that 
the  streams  of  light,  of  forgiving  love,  loosing 
the  bands  of  sin,  shall  fill  the  soul  of  the  bro- 
ther, or  withdrawing  themselves,  the  cords  of 
sin  shall  be  tightened  (Ban).  The  reason  of 
this  is  (v.  20)  that  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  in  Jesus'  name.  He  is  in  the  midst  of 
them,  so  that  their  united  prayer,  as  one  ia 
which  he  takes  part,  shall  not  be  unavailing, 
(v.  19).  From  tnis  we  see  that  discipline  was 
first  exercised  by  the  offended  indiviaual,  and, 
after  the  oalling  in  of  two  or  tbtee  witnesses 
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&i1«d  in  the  settlement  of  the  matter,  by  the 
whole  oonfp'egation  ^bicb  —  its  admonitions  re- 
jected—  regarded  the  trespasRer  as  no  longer 
belonging;  to  its  membership,  whilst  the  injured 
Ban  broke  off  all  fraternal  intercourse  with  him. 
If  we  consider  the  Apostolic  practice,  we  meet 
with  the  proper  oonfrregational  discipline  in. a 
nore  definite  form.  The  chief  Scripture  is  1  Cor. 
6,  corap.  2  Cor.  2:5,  Ac. ;  7:8,  Ac.  The  sin 
in  this  instance — incest — beinj^of  an  ezoeedingly 
heinous  character,  was  so  derogatory  to  the 
honor  of  the  congregation  as  such,  that  it  cnnld 
not  be  passed  by  unpunished,  and,  as  the  divided 
■tate  of  the  congrefratiou  made  the  execution  of 
•ny  sentence  precarious,  the  apostle  steps  in  with 
the  exercise  of  his  decisive  authority,  yet  so  as 
to  include  it  in  his  action  —  "  but  present  in 
spirit"  —  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  de- 
krers  the  offender  to  Satan  for  the  destmotioo 
of  the  flesh  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved.  The 
design  of  this  punishment  —  whether  it  signify  a 
painful  sickness  or  death,  matters  not — was  the 
saving  of  the  soul.  That  it  excluded  the  sinner 
from  the  Church  and  all  fraternal  intercourse, 
is  dear  from  v.  11,  13,  "put  away  from  your- 
selves that  wicked  person"  —  a  form  of  expres- 
sion used.  Dent  17 :  7,  to  denote  expulsion  from 
the  people  of  God,  which  was  effected  by  death  ; 
but  in  the  Evangelical  economy,  by  separation 
from  the  sphere  of  spiritual  life,  which  also, 
though  designed  to  benefit,  seriously  affected  the 
bodily  health  of  the  offender,  as  may  be  learned 
from  2  Cor.  2: 11,  *c..  where  Paul  speaks  of 
"  overmuch  sorrow,"  as  a  result  of  eoclesiast. 
censure,  and  advises  the  exercise  of  forgiveness 
"lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage."  From 
these  passagex,  as  also  from  2  Cor.  7 : 8,  &o.,  it 
is  evident  that  discipline  of  this  kind  became 
an  occasion  for  warning  and  admonition  to  the 
whole    congregation.      What   is   amplified  in 

I  Cor.  5,  is  hinted  at  in  1  Tim.  1 :  20  ;  see  2  John 
10,  &a.,  also  2  Tbess.  3 : 6.  Such  discipline, 
however,  as  resulted  in  bodily  infirmities,  flowed 
from  the  Divine  castigation,  as  indicated  1  Cor. 

II  :  30,  &c.,  where  the  "and  many  sleep" 
(sleep  of  death),  recalls  to  mind  the  terrible 
punishment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  5). 
Hints  of  C.-d.  are  also  to  be  found  in  Rev.  2 : 
14;  3:  4;  2:  2. 

The  Bible  gives  us  the  chief  elements  of  C.-d. 
Exposure  of  the  sin,  a  gradual  effort  to  bring 
the  offender  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  and  so  save 
his  soul,  and,  if  necessary,  his  expulsion  fix>m  the 
oongregation.  Judgment  now  comes  upon  his 
head,  the  light  of  heaven  leaves  bim,  and  the 
power  of  darkness  lays  hold  on  him,  whilst,  in 
the  event  of  his  repentance,  be  may  regain  bis 
forfeited  position.  Thus  is  severity  attempered 
by  a  merciful  love.  Worthy  of  detestation,  be- 
cause opposed  to  the  Spirit  of  the  gospel,  is  the 
merely  legal,  civil  discipline  foui^  in  the  old 
Catholic,  mediaeval,  modem  Romish  Cburob; 
and  also,  alas  I  in  Protestantism,  C.-d.  became 
a  nullity,  a  faroe.  In  our  day,  when  the  Cbnrch 
is  reviving,  not  only  do  unbelievers  and  weak 
professors  oppose  C.-d.  of  the  old  style,  but,  as 
It  is  bard  to  ascertain  what  burdens  our  Chris- 
tian experience  can  bear,  and  what  measures 
will  confer  actual  benefit,  many  earnest-minded 
mea  advise  against  the  inbrodaotion  of  vigonMis 


rales.  C.-d.  must,  of  course,  be  pat  down  u  a 
postulate,  as  was  done  by  the  Diet  at  Lilbeok, 
where  it  was  declared,  "  that  the  Evang.  Church 
needed  a  wisely-ordered  discipline,  as  a  protae- 
tion  against  the  immoralities  of  its  memben,  \» 
be  exercised  by  the  ministry  and  the  peoph^ 
in  subordination  to  a  higher  tribunal  of  thi 
Church."  That  the  oongr.  and  ministry  art  to 
cooperate,  is  evident  from  the  classical  panan 
2  Cor.  5.  C.-d.,  being  purely  spiritual,  or  tui> 
cal  in  its  character,  must  never  be  eoforoed  bj 
violence,  or  outward  punishments. 

That  congregations  and  ministers  are  wofall} 
deficient  in  those  virtues  which  can  alooe  pit 
efficacy  to  C.-d.,  is  apparent  from  the  factthit 
when  It  was  re-established  in  proper  form  in  \i» 
Prussian  Rhine-province,  they  made  rer;  littli 
use  of  it,  and,  even  when  earnestly  warned,  to 
do  their  duty,  paid  little  attention  to  it.'  Ou 
churches  are  not  made  npof  believers,  bat  of  !■• 
willing  subjects,  made  such  by  infant  bsptisa; 
and,  though  confirmation  is  to  be  regarded  hi 
completion  of  this  sacrament  on  the  piartof  thoH 
baptised,  when  we  take  into  account  the  eitlt 
age  in  which  it  is  administered,  and  that  ■ 
stands  connected  with  civil  rights,  we  eaisot 
but  regard  the  action  of  the  wiU  either  as  {mI» 
tious  or  illusory.  It  being  clear  that  C.-d.  ci» 
not  be  properly  exercised  whilst  the  Cbordi  ii 
in  the  bands  of  the  State,  some  hare  propoied 
a  voluntary  declaration  of  membership,  and  nl^ 
mission  to  its  rules,  as  the  basis  of  C.-<i.  (Coa|k 
Obtenai,  ad  diaeipl.  eccles.  reele  judkandm, 
ScripsU  Dr.  C.  U.  Sack,  tn  cotuut.  Magi*' 
burg,  a  eotuUiit,  in  Ifitdnar'f  Journal  for  Hilt 
Theol.,  1854,  1),  and  that  it  should  be  sin  ^ 
plied  to  such  as  do  not  positively  resist  tM 
action  of  the  Church.  (Coup.  Transai^oBi  of 
the  8th  Church-Diet,  p.  50).  Thus,  those  vbt 
did  come  under  the  two  classes  just  mentiooa^ 
excluded  themselves  from  the  communion  of  ttl 
Church,  whilst  all  who  did  not,  in  a  pontifl 
way,  offer  resistance,  were  adjudged  sntjeM 
of  O.-d.  But  what  was  to  be  done  wb«D  u 
men  were  to  be  found  whose  moral  efasts«ta 
rendered  them  competent  to  exercise  disdplii^ 
or  when  the  resistance  to  its  use  was  slaori 
universal  in  a  congregation  T — The  Chareh^Diit 
justiy  enunciated  this  proposition :  C.hL  ii  to 
be  revived,  with  caution  and  due  oonsidente 
of  circumstances,  according  to  general  prisch 
pies,  in  particular  congregations,  (p.  SO). 

The  exercise  of  brotherly  love  among  thoM 
who  make  earnest  with  Christianity  most  w^ 
cede  C.-d.  Vigorous  preaching  and  Ciitkm 
pastoral  labor,  together  with  discipline  on  tta 
part  of  clergy  and  elders,  over  one  another  SM 
their  families,  must  be  practised  to  isvin  * 
living  religion.  What  remains  of  C.-d.  '•  •»  l» 
preserved  and  to  be  enlivened  by  an  Ermf^ 
cal  spirit  Comp.  treatises  by  ihbri,  &W* 
Otto  on  C.-d.,  and  Wolbling's  Beferat  in  IM 
trans,  of  the  8tii  Church-Diet,  together  with  tW 
by  Dr.  Sack,  and  trans,  connected  with  it 
KLnio.—Ermentr<mL 

Chnroh-Fathers   (FiUru  tedesiae),  in  a» 
Protestant  sense  —  those  men  who,  doling  tM 


'  Comp.  Treatise  hy  0.  A.  Ntii*.  Chureli-*fcp  » 
lum.  for  Presbyterias  of  th*  BhsoL  Pror.  Syiod,  Ui^ 
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Int  fit  oentnriea,  wer*  the  representatiTM  of 
MolesiMtical  culture,  whilst  the  K.  Cath.  Church 
includes  in  the  list  those  'who  lired  down  to  the 
13th  cent.  Preceded  bv  the  Fatret  apottolici 
(eofflp.  Art.  Apost  Futbers)  and  followed  by 
later  writers,  the  scholastics  of  die  middle  af^, 
the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  the  Re- 
fonners,  and  by  the  most  distinguished  K  Cath. 
and  Protestant  authors  of  the  modem  period, 
they  constitute  an  important  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  literature,  dogma,  and  arch- 
Koiogy  of  the  ancient  Church.  The  study  of 
their  writings  is  called  Patristies  or  Patrology ; 
the  former  term  being  used  by  some  to  denote 
the  biography  and  bibliography  of  the  Fathers, 
the  latter,  their  theology.  The  word  Father' 
being  solely  applied  to  those  whose  stainless 
orthodoxy  and  sopereminent  genius  rendered 
them  particularly  note-worthy,  the  Rom.  Caih. 
Church  distinguishes  between  Chnreh-^oMera 
and  Church-auMor«.  According  to  this  distino- 
tian.Tertnllian,  Origen,  Rufinus,  the  Kusebinssea, 
Theodore  of  Mopsaestia,  Theodoret,  &e,,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  Church-authors,  not  Fatitert,  or 
tandt  Patres.  Of  the  latter,  eminent  as  Church- 
teaehert,  in  the  orthodox  Oriental  oommanion, 
were  Alhanatiu*,  Basil,  Chrytottom,  and  On- 
toryofNaueiamen;  in  the  Occidental,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Oregon/  I.  (the  Great). 
The  honorary  surnames:  Doctor  irreJragabUis, 
engtlieus,  resoltUissimus,  ice.,  prove  that  the 
Itter  scholastics  were  also  called  Church-teachers 
[Doctores  ecclesiae),  whilst  the  Gallioans  desig- 
nated Bossuet  (see  Art),  the  last  of  the  Fathers 
txA  the  Protestants  the  Reformers  their  Faihers. 
Jerome  having  laid  the  foundation,  in  the  5th 
tent,  in  his  Scriptoribu*  eeclesiasticis,  for  the 
Itudy  of  Patristies,  he  was  followed  by  Oenna- 
im  (aboQt  490),  Isidore,  of  Hispalis,  in  the  7th, 
Sdefuns,  of  Thledo,  in  the  8tb,  and  others,  down 
to  the  16th  cent,  of  whom  mention  is  made  by 
/  A.  Fabricius  in  his  Biblioiheca  eeclesiastiea 

IQamb.,  1718).  To  these  must  be  added:  Bel- 
inii  in<(  Robert )  de  Scriptor  Urns  eeclesiasticis  liber 
fUM:  Rnm.,  1613, 4to. ;  (see  Labbii,  Diss.,  &o. : 
Par.,  1660,  2  vols.);  Supplement  by  Oudtn.- 
(Par.,  1686),  du  Pin  (Ellies),  nouvelU  blkiothique 
iet  adeurs  tccUsiastiques :  (Par.,  1686-1714); 
BchSnenctnn,  Bibliotheoa  historioo-litteraria  Pa- 
tnm  Latinor:  Lips.,  1792-04,  II.,  and  other 
treatises.  As  pubiisbers  of  the  Church-Fathers 
Vorthy  of  mentioo  are  Erasmus,  the  Benedio- 
^oes,  part  the  Congregatio  Saneti  Mmtri,  Ene- 
hihandOerman  theologians  (oomp.special  Art). 
For  entire  editions  see  Maxima  BiMioth.  tett,  pa- 
frfm?  Logd.,  1677,  27  vol.  fol.  (the  Greek 
Fathers  in  a  Latin  transl.,  important  on  acoonnt 
of  notices  of  mediaeval  theologian8),il.  OaUemdii, 
BibL  vett  patr.  et  antiqu.  scriptt  eoclesiast : 
Jenet,  1765-81,  14  vol.  fol.— A  new  edition  by 
J.  P.  Migne,  Patrol,  cursusoompletue.  s.  biblioth. 
Vimversales  SS.  Patr.  soriptommqne  ecclesiae : 
Par-.  1840,  sq.^-For  Extrtiets  and  C%rM<oma- 


'  Comp.  SrkSllgtn,  borne  hebr.  ot  Talmad.  I.,  p.  745, 
*■  Oal.  4, 10,  and  on  mm  loqumdi  Stietri  Thesaor., 
II- J.  6378. 

•The  Coll.  by  OUrtkUr  (1777),  Oendorff  {tor  UHn, 
Wt),  nut  Buiknr  (for  Greek  fathers,  18S«I,  were  not 
•wpUtwl. 


ihies  see   C.  F.  BSsiler  (Library  of  Ohtarchi 
Fathers:  Leipsig,  1776-86,  in  10  vols.);  Grabt 

iSpioilegium  patrnm  nt  et  hsereticorum :  Saec, 
-3 ;  Oxon.,  l698) ;  Augusli  (Chrestomatbia  pa- 
tristica :  Lips.,  1812) ;  Royoards  (Chrest  patr.  s 
Tny.,  1831);  £fmner,  (Patr.  graecor.  sec  IV., 
delectus:  Par.,  1842);  Thilo,  (Biblioth.  patr. 
gmecorum  dogmatica:'  Lips.,  1853-54),  and 
others.  For -helps  to  study  of  Fathers,  see  J. 
Casp.  Suieeri,  Thesaums  eoclet. :  Amst,  1682- 
1728,  fol. ;  Le  Nourry,  Apparatus  ad  bibliothe- 
cam  maximam  vett  patr.,  etc, :  Par.,  1703  ok 
1725,  fol. ;  Walch,  J.  G.,  Biblioth.  patristica: 
Jen.,  1770,  and  edit  by  Dani:  Jena,  1834} 
Winter,  Patrolo^:  MUnoben,  1814;  Engel- 
hardt,  J.  0.  v.,  Idterary  Hints  on  Patristies: 
Erlangeo,  1823 ;  OMwiixer,  Bibliog.  of  Fathers : 
Landshut,  1828 ;  BShr,  Christian  Romish  theol. : 
Carlsrohe,  1837 ;  Bant,  initia  dootrinae  patristic 
oae :  Jen.,  1839 ;  Hihler,  Patrology,  ■  1  vol., 
(pub.  by  Reithmayr) :  Regensb.,  1839 ;  Eberl, 
Hints  on  Study  of  Patrol. ;  Angsb.,  1854. 

Haobnbach. — Ermeittrout. 
Chnreh-Fiefil  {^eudum  eeeiesiastiettm)  ara 
benefices  founded  in  fief  by  the  appropriation 
of  Church  property,  whether  held  by  ecdesiaa* 
ties  or  laymen.  The  establishment  of  a  fief  in* 
volvee  an  alienation  of  rights ;  hence,  in  Cburcb- 
fiefis,  the  condition  leguizing  such  alienation 
must  be  at  band ;  suoh  as  the  cooperation  of  the 
spiritual  superiors,  who  also  invest  with  the 
crosier.  The  founding  of  Church-fiefs  is  of  early 
date,  ^though  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  Chura&> 
property,  daring  the  8th  cent,  in  the  Fraokish 
empire,  was  not  of  this  oharaeter  (Roth,  Oesoh. 
d.  Beneficialweaens:  Erlangeo,  1850,  p.  365, 
366).  They  arose,  especially,  from  overtures 
for  the  protection  of  Church-possessions,  which 
led  the  Church  to  convey  its  property  in  fief  to 
powerful  laymen  (feudum  datum),  and  thns 
secure  corresponding  protection,  or  laymen  trana> 
ferred  their  property  to  the  Oharch  and  became 
its  feudal  vassals  {/eudum  oblatum),  so  that  they 
might  secure  by  feudal  tenure  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  (Cfr.  J.  H.  BoKa> 
KBB,  jus  eeel.  Protest.,  III.,  ^  XX.  {  XIII.,  sq.). 
A  chief  obieot  of  Charoh-fiefs  is  ndvowson. 
Tithes  are  also  farmed  out  as  a  feudum  decima- 
rum.  Th«  feudum  eampaitarium  requires  the 
holder  to  nng  tb*  bell  upon  special  occasions, 
as  in  a  thunder-storm.  Actual  Church-fiefs 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  whilst 
temporal  fiefs,  even  though  held  by  the  Church, 
were  sultjeot  to  ordinary  civil  jurisdiction  (o.  7, 
X.  de  constitut,  I.  2,  o.  6,  7,  X.  de  foro  compe- 
tenti,  IL  2).  A  proper  fief  requires  that  the 
tenant  render  military  service,  to  which  tba 
clergy  often  found  themselves  obligated ;  but  as 
the  canons  forbid  their  bearing  arms,  they  pro- 
vided a  substitute.  On  the  coatrary,  the  clergy 
rarely  demanded  militarv  service  of  their  va» 
sals,  often  entailed  the  fief  upon  their  daughters, 
and  generally  pursued  a  liberal  polioy.  The 
Church  exercises  its  right  of  proper^  in  tha  flef^ 
through  its  proper  prelate — Prodominus.  Aa 
tha  prodomintum  is  attached  to  his  office  he  is 
bound  to  manage  the  fief  according  to  eanonioal 
directions.  The  Church  has  long  been  strivinv 
to  release  its  property  fitom  feudal  claims,  and 
bM  «T«n  fiirbidden  tithes  to  be  pat  oat  in  fiat, 
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Imt  hu  not  yet  folly  anooeeded.    (Eiehhom, 
dentaohfls  PriTatrecht:  QSttdnjen,  1845). 

hT  F.  Jacobson.* 

Chnreh-OoTemment. — As  the  details  teach- 
ing this  subject  are  given  in  appropriate  Arti- 
cles, partioiuarly  in  the  Art  Church,  we  will  be 
content  with  a  brief  statement  of  its  fundamen- 
tal principles. 

Both  tne  Romish  and  strictly  CalTinistio 
Churches  regard  their  form  of  goremment,  as 
well  astheirdootrine,  ashavingbeen  revealed  and 
fixed  by  God,  the  former  deriving  its  leading  offi- 
cers from  the  appointment  of  Christ  by  means  of 
an  unbroken  succession,  the  latter  from  the  New 
Test.,  by  means  of  vocation  or  a  call.  In  this 
respect  the  Grecian  Chnrch,  unlike  the  Russian, 
which  makes  the  Emperor  the  apex  of  its  hier- 
archy, coincides  with  the  Romish,  whilst  the 
Episcopal  holds  as  an  article  of  faith  the  succes- 
sion and  authority  of  Bishops,  and  acknowledges 
the  supremacy  of  the  king.  In  other  churches 
the  government  is  regarded  as  the  product  of 
free  thought  and  surrounding  circumstances ; 
thus  the  Lutheran,  the  Zwinglian,  and  other 
liberal  Calvinistic-Reformed  societies,  all  of 
which,  however,  recognise  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  the  ministry. — Another  difference  may 
be  found  in  the  organization  of  ecolesiasticnl 
power,  and  its  relation  to  the  laihr.  In  the 
Komisb  and  Grecian  (see  Art.  Cfhurch  and 
Oredc  Church)  ic  is  purely  hierarchical,  the 
clergy  being  ecclaia  aoeen*  et  rtgent;  in  the 
Russian,  it  is  modified  by  the  supreme  civil 
power,  and  in  the  Evaneelioal  Churches,  the 
principle  of  the  universal  priesthood  keeps  in 
check  clerical  authority  by  laying  stress  on  the 
rights  of  laymen.  Only  the  Anglican  C.  has 
a  dogmatic  scale  of  the  clerus;  in  other  Prot. 
Churches  there  are  no  hierarchical  ordines,  but 
hiriier  officers,  who  preside  over  the  ministry, 
•na  discharge  certain  duties,  such  as  ordination, 
visitation,  fto. ;  in  the  Calvinistio,  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons,  together  with  Synods,  regu- 
late ecclesiastical  affairs ;  in  the  Lutneran,  there 
is  a  mixture  of  the  theological,  pastoral,  and 
civil  powers — in  later  times,  however,  the  direct 
eoifpemtion  of  the  ttatut  eeconomieut  has  been 
recognised,  the  object  of  which  is  to  rerive  re- 
ligions life  and  to  restrict  the  monarchical  ele- 
ment within  constitutional  bonnds  by  means  of 
■  General  Synods.  Freedom  of  conscience,  how- 
ever, and  individual  responsibility  must  always 
be  maintained  by  the  Evangelical  Churches 
(Catech.  oonstit. .  . .  .  de  I'Eglise  libre  d'Eoosae 
....  Lausanne,  1846,  qu.  89-92). 

Let  ns  look  at  this  subject  from  a  historical 
point  of  view.  Whilst  the  Reformed  C.  generally 
was  antihierarchical,  it  has  been  characterised 
by  two  tendencies,  one  of  which  led  it  to  seek 
mpport  from  the  civil  power,  and  the  other, 
utterly  to  reject  it. 

'  Zwingli  was  under  the  influence  of  the  former, 
which  generally  obtained  in  the  German  Re- 
formed cantons  of  Switzerland,  except  in  those 
places  where  republicanism  prevailed  (Blunt- 
»ekH,  Hist  of  Reformed  Churoh-gov.  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Reysoher  and  Wilda,  Vol.  VI.,  1841).  So, 
toOj  in  Germany,  with  this  exception,  that  the 
civil  power  has  nothing  to  do  with  single  oon- 
gregatioiM ;  thoa,  the  Evang.  congregations  in 


Westphalia  and  the  Rhine-province.  It  wu 
different— at  least  to  the  18th  cent — ^in  thots 
that  emigrated  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  see  RidiUr, 
Hist  of  Evang.  Church-eov.  in  Germany,  p, 
219,  and  in  Art.  Jillich- Cleve-Berg.  Tbi 
Churches  of  Calvin,  ns  they  were  oppressed, 
were  compelled  to  be  self-subsisting,  and  con- 
soled themselves  with  having  derived  their  go- 
vernment from  the  New  Testament 

This  system  does  not  necessarily  require  th( 
re-election  of  congregational  officers,  hot  thtr 
may  hold  office  for  life,  and  vacancies  be  fiUta 
in  presbyteries  by  coiiptation.  In  the  choice  of 
pastors,  committees  are  mainly  active.  The  con- 
gregations thus  organized  are  formed  into  Pro- 
vincial Churches  by  means  of  Synods,  held  bj 
ministers  and  elders,  which  are  regulated  eitha 
by  the  general  government,  or  in  interims  bj 
committees  clothed  with  limited  powers. 

To  Chalmers,  who  founded  the  free  Chnrch 
of  Scotland,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  carried 
out  most  fully,  in  the  Reformed  Churcb,  the 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  autonomy.  Cbriit 
Being  the  sole  head  of  each  Church,  of  ead 
member  and  officer  (Cat  const  qu.  13),  no 
authority,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  can  be 
allowed  to  interpose  (qu.  18).  As  Christ  is  the 
principle  of  the  Church's  existence,  to  affina 
the  latter  to  be  a  thing  of  individual  arrange- 
ment, or  legislative  enactment  is  to  denj  Hit 
sovereignty  (qu.  26-28),  and  for  a  government 
to  rule  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Chnrch,  is  t 
nsurpation  of  His  rights  (qu.  59)  not  to  b«  tole- 
rated, even  though  its  decrees  coincide  with  tb« 
law  of  Christ ;  it  being  supposed  that  Church  and 
State  stand  related  to  each  other  as  two  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  (qu.  82). 

These  principles  —  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Anglican  Episcopal  Church,  and,  in 
so  far  as  they  rejected  the  patronage  system,  to 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  State-church— as  thej 
generated  what  might  be  called  a  double  nation- 
ality, seem  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  R.  Cath,; 
but  as  they  directed  each  Christian  to  hare  im- 
mediate recourse  to  Christ,  and  so  rejected  hie^ 
archical  notions,  were  necessarily  opposed  l« 
that  communion  (qu.  48-50).  As  lime  resem- 
blance exists  between  the  Scottish  idea  of  eccle- 
siastical liberty  and  the  tendencies  of  the  free- 
congregational  system.  The  former,  based  on 
Chnst  finds  his  law  in  the  Bible,  and  boldi 
fast  to  the  historical  reality  of  Revelation,  the 
latter  trusts  to  the  self-governing  spirit;  and 
whilst  the  one  regards  a  religions  society  as  the 
result  of  voluntary  association,  the  other  dt 
rives  it  from  Christ 

Different  is  the  course  the  Lutheran  Church 
pursues.  There  being  no  dirine  warrant  for  a 
distinction  between  Bishop  and  minister,  Church- 
office  and  Church-discipline  not  being  identlaJ, 
the  question  arises,  How  shall  an  ecclesiastietl 
organization  be  formed  T  To  solve  it,  the  Lathe- 
ran  communion,  governed  by  the  idea  of  a  nn^ 
versal  priesthood,  had  recourse  to  the  undoubtsd 
authority  and  order  of  the  civil  power. 

Three  titles  were  used  to  designate  this  his- 
torical relation :  The  Episcopal,  Terriiorial  (see 
Art.  CAurcA),  ond  CWk^iafe  system.  If  we  take 
the  first  in  its  original  sense,  and  remember  that 
Episcopal  rights  must  ever  be  referred  to  tbett 
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utnre  and  sooroe,  and  were  not  trammelled  by 
UT  canonical  powera  on  the  part  of  sovereigns, 
it  la  the  more  correct  system.  Though  the  word 
does  not  fully  express  the  idea,  it  has  been  re- 
tained to  designate  the  rights  which  have  been 
eieroised  since  the  regulation  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  by  the  civil  authority,  whilst  the  Terri- 
torial system  has  served  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
tirsy  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  Collegiate  as  a  sort 
of  satisfaction  for  the  absence  of  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  family  over  ecclesiastical  govem- 
Dent. 

To  the  superficial  observer,  it  might  appear 
that  Cnsarism  bad  become  the  papacy  of  the 
Evang.  Church.  But,  as  auricular  confession 
has  been  abolished,  there  is  not  much  room  for 
th*  exercise  of  spiritual  power,  whilst  preaching 
aad  the  sacraments  are  untrammelled.  Over 
eonfeiuions  of  faith  sovereigns  have  no  authority, 
and  the  outward  regulations  of  the  Church  re- 
teive  from  these  their  rule  {Liturgy ),  or  refer  to 
Adixpbora,  which  con  only  infringe  on  Christian 
Jiber^  when  they  are  converted  into  laws  for 
Moscieooe.  Against  innovations  the  congre- 
gations have  the  right  of  veto.  Both  rulers  and 
toe  ruled  are  alike  affected  by  changes  accom- 
plished in  the  order  of  Providence. 
^  There  is,  besides,  a  protection  for  congrega- 
tions in  the  civil  Church-government,  when 
SjDods  are  not  convened,  by  means  of  which 
oae-iided  theological  movements  can  be  checked, 
tod  evils  remedied.  Though  this  relation  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  to  the  civil  power  has 
broagbt  upon  her  the  charge  of  dependence, 
and  even  disconcerted  her  own  children,  it  is 
qoestionable  whether  it  would  be  more  honoi^ 
able  for  the  Church  to  forget  the  time  when 
princes  supported  her  by  their  power.  Nor 
would  the  matter  be  bettered  by  introducing 
the  civil  element  into  Church-consistories  and 
Mpreme  councils.  For,  the  head  being  removed, 
aa  entire  change  of  the  whole  organisation  would 
necessarily  follow. 

The  close  union  which  obtained  in  the  Befor- 
natioD  between  the  Evangelical  Church  and  the 
civil  power,  implied  the  subjection  of  the  former 
to  its  Confessions.  In  England  the  re^nt  must 
Im  Evangelical ;  in  Germany  it  obtamed  that 
not  only  Reformed,  bat  also  Rom.  Cath.  rulers 
were  regarded  as  possessors  of  Episcopal  rights 
ever  the  Lutheran  Church,  so  restricted,  how- 
ever, that  those  rights  could  be  exercised  either 
entirely,  or  to  a  great  extent,  independently  of 
their  persons ;  the  first  in  Saxony  since  1697, 
in  Wilrtemberg  from  1733  to  '97,  the  last  in 
Bavaria.  JCorap.  Richier,  Hiat.  Evang.  Constit. 
p.  224.  EiMom,  Church-gov.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  789). 
A.  Haubik. — Ermenirout. 

Chnrdh-Hutory. — K*  Literature.  The  oldest 
Church-historian  whose  work  has  reached  us,  is 
EcsxBiDS  or  CssABca  (to  a.  324),  who,  however, 
nsed  the  last  work  of  Umbsiffvs  (circa  150). 
Next  to  E.  are  SoertUes,  Soxomen,  Theodtn-et, 
Phiiottorgius,  Tlitodoru*  Lector,  and  Evagriua, 
whose  works  are  published  with  those  of  E.  in 
the  editions  of  Valuis  (and  Reading).  These 
were  followed  by  the  Chronicon  patehale  (last 
published  by  Dingdorf).  Amon^  earlier  Western 
writers,  Rufitau  did  good  service  by  bis  trans- 
lation and  continuation  of  Euaeb.,  and  Jeromt, 


by  publishing  the  Chronieom  of  Rnfinns,  and  hi* 
own  Scriptoret  ecclet.  We  may  also  mention : 
Sulpiciiu  Sevenu  and  Orosius  of  the  fifth,  Caa- 
tioaorus,  Epiph.  Scholaaticut,  the  Goth,  Jomatir 
du,  and  the  Frank,  Gregory  ojf  Tours,  of  the  sixth 
cent.  The  Euseb.  of  Rufinua  was  the  chief 
authority  for  the  middle  ages.  The  writers  of 
this  last  period  confined  themselves  mainly  to  the 
history  of  the -Churches  of  particular  countries, 
of  monasteries,  to  biographies,  and  special 
events.  They  are  most  valuable  as  chroniclers. 
To  these  belong :  Bede,  Akuin,  Paul  Diaconua 
(Warnefried),  Einkard,  Walafried  Strabo,  Hay- 
mo  of  Halberaladl,  of  the  8tb  and  9th  cen£, 
Lambert  of  AKhaJfenburg,  Adam  Hremenht, 
Qlaber-Radulfiu,  Herman  (Ueriman],  Coniraa- 
tut,  Odericus  VHalis,  Sigeberi  of  Gemblourn,  Sas., 
of  the  11th  and  12th  century.  In  the  Byxantin* 
Church,  Eutychiiu,  Patriarch  of  the  Melcbites, 
of  the  10th,  and  iVIeopAorM  CallUti,  of  the  14th 
cent.,  were  prominent.  After  a  long  period  of 
oppression,  critical  studies  were  revived  by  Xau- 
renitus  Valla  in  the  15tb  cent.,  but  recovered 
their  full  rights  only  at  the  Rejformation.  But 
then  primary  attention  waa  given  to  the  hitton- 
cal  basis  of  Christianity  and  the  Church,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  inquiry  being  only  occasionally 
directed  to  subsequent  facts.  Flacius  was  the 
first  who,  in  union  with  other  Lutheran  tbeo* 
iogians,  produced  the  Magdeburg  centuritt 
(1559-74),  to  which  Baronius  opposed  bia 
AtmaU,  (1588-1607).  That  period  could  not 
produce  an  impartial  history.  And  yet  the 
party-spirit  of  that  age  produced  valuable  m»> 
terial :  on  the  Lutheran  side  by  Korihold,  Ittig, 
Sagittarius,  &c. ;  on  the  Reformed  by  Gerdesius, 
Basnage,  J.  J.  Hottinger,  &o.  English  theo- 
logians especially,  during  the  17th  cent,  com- 
peted with  Benedictines,  in  patristica  and  aroh- 
SBological  labors.  To  this  period  we  owe  beau- 
tiful editions  and  illustrations  of  the  Fathers, 
and  learned  dissertations  on  various  subjects, 
as  those  by  Montfaucon,  liabitton,  TitUmont, 
Usher,  Bingham,  ftc.  A  peculiar  attempt  to 
free  Church-History  of  oontessional  fetters  was 
made  by  the  mystic  /.  O.  Arnold  (see  Art.). 
Still  milder  were  the  works  of  Pfaf,  Weitmann, 
and  Buddeus.  But  Laureniius  von  Mosheim 
(t  1755)  was  the  first  to  construct  a  Church-Hia- 
tory  upon  a  purely  objective  basis.  He  may 
justly  be  styled  the  father  of  modem  Church 
History,  from  whose  time  it  became  a  distinet 
department  in  the  German  Universities  (as  in 
Jena  under  J.  O.  Waleh,  1 1775,  and  in  OS«t»i- 
gen  under  W.  F.  Walch,  \  17841.  If  Mosheim 
excited  critical  investigation  by  bis  minute  criti- 
cism of  several  old  Church  parties,  /.  S.  Sender, 
t  1791,  tiireatened  to  drive  this  method  to  a 
questionable  extreme.  In  bia  oompends,  which, 
however,  lacked  in  comprehensiveness  and  style, 
S.  sought  to  render  the  study  of  Church-History 
more  easy.  Interest  in  the  subject  waa  now 
awakened  in  others  beside  theologians,  aa  L.  T. 
SpiUler  (Grundriss  d.  Oesoh.  d.Cbr.  K.:  G6ttin> 
gen,  1782)  entered  the  field.  The  predomi- 
nantly worldly  spirit  of  the  age  also  influenced 
rationalistic  theologians,  most  ably  represented 
by  Henke,  in  this  deportment.  A  middle  posi- 
tion was  occupied  by  G.  J.  Planck,  otO'Mngpa, 
in  bia  Geaeb.  d.  Entatohong  u.  Ausbildang  d. 
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•lir.-kircbl.  QesellschaftsrerfMninf;,  6  roll., 
and  his  Oesch.  d.  prot.  Lehrbegriffs,  6  toIr. 
Planck  was  followed  by  St&udlin,  Winseher,  4c. 
The  ToluBiinous  work  of  Schrdckh  (Chr.  K.  G. : 
Leipi.,  1768-1803,  35  voU.),  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  ite  amount  of  material,  thoroaf;hness  of  re- 
search, and  a  rather  prudent  pragmatism.  In 
opposition  to  a  mere  collection  of  facts,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  age  to  pragmatism,  Marheineeke, 
of  Heidelberg,  again  asiumed  a  higher  idealistic- 
speculative  standpoint  in  his  "  Universalkir- 
onenhist.  d.  Cbristentb."  (1806),  but  stood  pretty 
much  alone.  Greater  service  was  rendered  to 
the  purely  objective  method — in  vrhioh  neither 
philosophical  nor  religious  ideas  predominated 
— by  Schmidt,  of  Giessen,  (Ilandb.  d.  Chr.  K. 
O.,  1801-20,  6  vols.).  This  opened  th«  way  for 
ft  more  thorough  study  of  the  sonroes,  to  which 
Btodent«  were  then  at  once  directed.  Here 
Danz  (Lehrb. :  Jena,  1818-26)  took  the  lead, 
but  vras  soon  superseded  by  Cfteaeler's  more  ela- 
borate work  (see  Oiesder).  Simultaneously  with 
these  contributions  to  the  material  basis  of  C- 
history,  new  interest  in  the  ideal  conception  of 
the  whole  subject  was  awakened  by  Ifeander 
(see  Art).  Mosheim  bad  raised  C.-history  to 
the  dignity  of  a  theological  science,  Spiitier  hod 
established  its  claims  to  a  higher  place  in  gene- 
ral literatare.  but  Neeuider  introduced  it  into 
the  churches  themselves,  where  it  has  been  ex- 
erting a  most  salutary  influence.  He  did  this, 
not  by  unduly  enlarging  on  points  of  edification, 
bat  because,  by  obeying  the  strictest  demands 
of  science,  and  thus  looking  with  unbiassed  can- 
dor upon  those  developments  which  a  rigorous 
orthodoxy  bad  judged  severely,  he  gained  the 
atteation  eTen  of  persons  who  suspected  his 
works  of  pietistie  truts.  That  Neander  had 
not  80  clear  an  eve  for  certiun  aspects  of  Church- 
life,  is  admitted  by  his  admirers.  But  these  de- 
fects are  being  speedily  supplied.  What  N., 
especially,  lacks  m  artistic  representation,  is 
found  in  JSatt't  work,  only,  perhaps,  in  a  some- 
what too  poetical  and  brilliant  style.  Later  C- 
bistories,  also,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  spirit 
of  the  most  recent  theologies.  The  reaction  of 
orthodox  Lutheranism  is  represented  bv  &u«- 
rieke  (Handb.  d.  allg.  K.-G.:  Halle,  1833.  8tb 
ed.,  1855,  3  vols.),  Bruno  Lindner  (Lehrb.  d. 
chr.  K.-Q. :  Lps.,  1847-54,  3  vols.,  with  special 
reference  to  dogmatic  development),  and  Kurtz, 
of  Dorpat,  (Handb.  d.  allg.  K.-Q.,  1853-6,  2 
TOls.).  Biblical  rationalism  is  the  basis  of  the 
work  of  /.  L.  Lange  (Lehrb.  d.  chr.  K.-G.,  tar 
Yertheidig.,  BefesUg.,  a.  Fortbildung  d.  prot 
K. :  Lpi.,  1846).  Schleiermacher't  plan  of  C.- 
history  may  be  gathered  from  the  posthumous 
eompend  pablished  by  Bomidl.  W«  cannot 
name  all  the  varioos  attempts  at  C.-history, 
made  with  more  or  less  success  during  the  last 
ten  years.' '  It  is  certain  that  this  science  has 
kept  pace  with  all  others.  The  assaults  of  infi- 
delity (especially  b^  Strauss)  have  done  good,  in 
eaoaing  a  more  critical  investigation  of  the  earli- 


'  W«  merely  mention  u  mora  worthj  of  notice  those 
•f  Ifab*,  EagtVutrdt,  G/rSrer.  Kledatr,  Fn'cte,  Jacobi, 
and  the  more  eitentive  bat  itiH  aafinisbed  works  of  Ph. 
Schaf,  of  Heroenbnrg,  and  J.  P.  lange  (Branneehw., 
18&S-4).  mimn't  work,  of  the  list  eent,  Is  pnetieal 
laiM  sharaeter. 


est  period  of  Christianity,  both  for  and  agdnst 
the  evangelical  interest  Besides  more  general 
works,  namerons  monographs  have  added  vslii- 
able  contribnUons  to  the  subject  They  htre 
been  produced,  not  only  br  German  scholars,  Int 
by  those  of  Holland  ana  France  (Jferfe  Sh^ 
hiffiU,Maiter,  &c.,  and  the  Hollanders,  RoyiMih, 
Hofstade  de  Oroote,  kc.).  To  these  div  be 
added  the  names  of  the  Rom.  Catholic  wnten; 
Natalit  Alexander,  Botmet,  Flemy,  Stelbtrj, 
Katerkamp,  Loeherer,  Ritter,  J>SOxnqet,  ic— 
(Cfr.  /.  G.  MUOer,  Reliqnien.  &c.,  IL,  1,  tc; 
Niemeier,  in  the  preface  to  Fnhrmann'a  Hssd. 
wSrterb.  d.  K.  G. :  Halle,  1826;  UUmtam,  Stai 
a.  Krit,  1829, 3. ;  Boar,  d.  Epochen  d.  cfar.  K.  0. 
Sohreibnng:  Tubingen,  1852). 

HACBmici.* 
Chiureh-H]mill.^(  Cfr. :  Raimodv,  WcT^ 
Hymnoiom,  CAureA-mtmc). — The  idea,  eiii^ 
ence,  and  justification  of  hymna  for  Cbureh  ait, 
rests  upon  a  two-fold  presumption:  I)  Tbii 
Christianity  incorporates  poetry,  and  pntdnees 
it ;  2)  the  existence  of  a  Church  whicti  tppo- 
priatee  individnal  poetic  productions  of  the  rigiit 
spirit  and  character,  and  joins  them  to  the  h» 
tions  of  the  minister,  as  a  part  of  its  wonhi;^ 
The  former  of  these  presumptions  is  prewstM 
as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Chureii 
of  every  period.    Bat  this  is  not  something  icci- 
dental ;  rather,  with  all  the  diffSsrenee  betweti 
Christianity  and  heathenism  (Greek  or  Bonni) 
in  the  relation  of  poetry  to  either  respeetiTdj, 
especially  as  the  historical  and  fixed  doctriul 
character  of  the  former  are  not  the  erettios  ^ 
poetry,— does  Christianity  not  deny  her  ismuJ 
relationship  to  poetry,  so  far  as  both  set  fbith  il 
real  form  an  ideal  world  and  life,  in  contrast  irith 
the  tangible  material  worid  and  life  aroond  h. 
The  denial  of  this  relation  has,  indeed,  ainji 
led  to  serious  theological  errors,  as  may  be  aeeo 
in  one  form  in  Rationalism,  and,  in  another,  ia 
Romanism.    Even  developments  like  those  of 
the  Orthodoxy  of  the  17th  and  the  Pietina  of 
the  18th  eent,  exhibit  a  characteristie  relidn 
to  that  poetry  which  pertains  to  Ohristisiii^. 
Indeed,  no  epic  like  that  wbich  opeas  the  BtM 
of  Revelation,   of  which   God  himself  it  tbi 
itoujtfli,  has  ever  been  written ;  and  if  no  t» 
cessfiil  imitation  of  that  epic  has  ever  been  pw 
duoed  — from  Heliand  to  Klopstoek's  Mesnak, 
and  RUckerfs  life  of  Christ  (to  say  nothipifrf 
Bodmer's  Noah,  or  Lavater's  "Jesus  Measia>")i 
still  its  character  will  more  certainly  ^re  isK 
pulse  to  Christian  lyric  poetry,  ss  it  incleJel 
everything,  in  person,  btstory,  and  deetrim, 
calculated  to  move  the  deepest  sentimentoof  th* 
human  heart  and  thus  open  the  inexbantiUi 
sources  of  all  true  poetry.  —  The  second  !«■ 
sumption  is  realised  in  the  worship  of  Chri'ti''' 
congregations,  which  have  always  made  tbesnc 
ing  of  hymns  an  integral  part  oX  their  aerrle^ 
with  the  esceptien  of  some  sects,  whose  ahalb* 
conceptions  of  Eph.  5  :  19  and  Col.  3  :  16,  Iw 
them  to  sing  with  the  heart  only,  t. «.  net  am 
Here,  indeed,  lyriet  alone  can  properly  be  wwi 
to  enable  the  congregation  to  give  solems  nW^ 
ance  to  the  fulness  rf  its  emotions,  aad  ?!«"• 
its  common  devotion  in  a  united  steriflw  m 
praiee ;  as  an  epic  we  have  the  reading  of  "■* 
SoriptoreA      But  didacHt  poetty,  »•*>■«  ** 
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4mneoii«  tmwi  of  the  natare  and  s!|^iflcnnee 
«f  the  oultns,  hms  onduIVfntmded  itself  apon 
this  depArtoaent.    For  to  saj  thut  in  its  bjmns 
the  ooBgregktion  pretMibes  to  itself,  is  eontradio- 
tOTT.  and  can  be  aij|«^ed  ont  j  where  preacMng 
and  teaching  are  regarded  as  constituting  the 
entife   worship.      Were    this  correct,   singing 
(hould  b*  abolished,  and  the  hymns  onlj  be 
read  hy  some  rloqnent  declaimer.  Didactic  mat- 
ter may  figure  in  hymns  only  when  introduced 
la  the  form  of  a  confession  of  faith,  as  was  done, 
for  ezouiable  practical  purposes,   during  the 
Reformation.     Still  less  can  dramatic  poetry  be 
allowed  hero  (see  Dramat),  fi>r,  apart  from  other 
eoBsiderations,  our  evangelical  caltus  does  not 
&Tor  the  taste  fur  snch  excitement,  or  permit 
that  some  Jack  or  Joe  should  personify  in  gro- 
tesque characters  MoeesorPaul,  much  less  Christ 
himself,  who  is  to  be  set  forth  only  in  the  spirit, 
word,  or  the  sacraments.    But  even  lyrics,  suit- 
able for  Chareb  use,  must  be  snch  as :  a)  set  forth 
theChristian  faith  and  life  in  unadulterated  form ; 
k)  as  present  trnth,   become  subjective,  in  a 
uamier  which  expresses  the  lively  personal  ex- 
perience of  each  Christian,  yet  in  its  harmony 
with  the  general  objective  feeling  of  the  whole 
V»dy  of  believers.     Hence,  the   hymns  of  the 
Cbareh  mast  agree  with  its  confessional  sym- 
tels ;  still  the  hymns  must  not  be  articles  of 
futh,  in  rhymes,  bat  the  poetic  expression  of 
devotional  sentiments,  resting  npon  those  arti- 
cles as  a  doetrinal  basis.    This  is  done  best 
when  the  sentiments  and  languaze  of  the  hymns 
faithfalty  follow  the  biblical  type,  not  by  literal 

3 notations  of  pasrages,  but  by  free  poetio  repro- 
^  action.  For  it  is'  the  glory  of  the  Bible  that 
it  fDmisbes  religious  poetry,  as  Christian  elo- 
•pence,  with  their  happiest  modes  of  thought. 
But  Cbareh  hymns  must  also  be  adapted  for 
pmmlar  use  ;  so  that  they  can  exist  only  in  a 
vbureb  formed  by  the  people.  Uence,  whilst 
the  Romish  Choroh  has  produced  compositions 
efniost  elevated,  and,  perhaps,  inimitable  beauty, 
they  have  never  been  appropriated  by  its  people ; 
tven  its  only  proper  hymn-book  is  the  missal 
aad  breviary,  neither  being  designed  for  the 
Iwty.  Bach  order  has  its  own  hymns.  There 
VM,  indeed,  a  period  in  which  the  people  began 
to  sing,  but  the  Rcimisb  C.  did  not  encourage 
this  prophecy  of  the  coming  Reformation  ;  and 
toe  njrnins  (not  merely  liturgical  responses) 
fooad  in  some  of  its  modem  books,  are  only 
povincial.  At  Rome  they  have  nothing  of  the 
find. — Finally,  the  hymns  should  be  composed 
Bi  metres,  wmch  may  be  sung. 

The  Uw  stated  above,  dnder  b),  requires  that 
Um  eomposer  of  hymns  be  truly  and  powerfully 
pervaded  with  theChristian  life;  bnteven  this  not 
IB  Mch  sense  that  the  poet  may  simply  resolve, 
•wne  day,  to  writs  a  hymn,  or  that  a  hymn-book 
■My  be  prepared  like  a  catechism.  The  spirit 
of  (aerea  poetry  must  dwell  as  a  divine  gift  in 
Wie  Church,  and  from  its  best  prodnotions  the 
Chnreh  then  choose  what  raits  its  devotional 
forposes.  Hence,  many  pieees  specially  pre- 
pared have  been  rejected,  whilst  spontaneous 
MmpotitioBS,  not  designed  for  such  high  use, 
■»v»  been  moat  fondly  cherished.  One  period 
■MT  have  more  of  this  gift,  another  less,  alto- 
fi*M«  iadepsMdeatl J  of  tfat  kloem  of  poetry  in 


other  spheres.  Some  nations,  also,  snrposs 
others  in  this  talent.  The  ancient  Church,  in- 
deed, produced  hymns  among  different  nations 
—Syria,  Asia  Minor,  N.  Africa,  Spain,  Qaul, 
Italy,  all  had  sacred  poets;  England  also  con- 
tributed  its  portion.  But  since  tSe  Reformation 
Germany,  and  especially  the  Lntfaernn  German 
Church,  has  far  excelled  in  this  department,  and 
although  the  Reformed  Q.  C.  has  likewise  pro- 
duced sacred  poets  of  a  high  order,  (ZwingU  him- 
self possessing  a  talent  for  both  music  and 
poetry),  it  more  stiffly  confined  itself  to  a  too 
literal  versification  of  the  Psalms. — But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  Church  should  adopt  all 
suitable  hymns  which  may  be  produced,  and 
thus  continually  swell  its  store.  From  its  abun- 
dance of  material  the  best  must  be  selected,  and 
thus  the  hymnolngical  discrimination  of  each 
period  be  carefully  exercised.  Such  revisions 
will  secure  the  preservation  and  adontion  of  the 
choice  hymns,  best  answering  the  aemands  of 
nnirersal  rules.  Hymns  thus  suited  to  one 
period,  but  dropped  in  another,  have  served 
their  purpose.  But  in  a  classical  point  of  view, 
as  little  as  any  scholar  would  think  of  mending 
an  ode,  or  a  verse  of  Milton,  or  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven,  so  little  should  any  byranologist 
think  of  altering  an  old  choice  hymn  to  suit 
modem  tastes.  Here  the  rule :  sint  ut  sunt  out 
non  sint,  roust  be  strictly  observed  (Niizsch, 
Prakt.  Theol.,  II.,  2,  354,  *c.). 
_  Whatever,  therefore,  may  animate  a  Chris- 
tian's heart  and  be  laid  before  God,  so  far  as  it  ia 
nut  something  purely  personal,  incidental,  extro- 
vagantorunhealthy,  may  be  embraced  in  Church- 
hymns.  Hence,  will  arise  a  variety,  whose  only 
limits  will  be  the  diversity  of  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  (thus  Ps.  33:3;  40:3;  96:1; 
98 : 1 ;  Rev.  5  :  9,  speak  of  new  songs).  Still  this 
variety  must  revolve  around  the  fixed  centre  of 
gospel  truth,  as  indicated,  rubric-like,  in  the 
table  of  subjects  found  in  all  evangelical  hymn- 
books. — Lanoe  (Hymnol.,  31)  makes  the  follow- 
ing classification:  1)  Psalms,  in  which  the  form 
yields  to  the  contents,  or  rather  liturgical 
hymns ;  2)  Hymns,  t.  e.  calm,  objective  hymns 
of  praise,  festival  hymns,  or  such  as  are  more 
confessional,  doctrinal.  (We  do  not  think  these 
are  distinctive  marks  of  the  hymns);  3)  Sacred 
odes,  hymns  for  festivals,  and  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, subjective  and  animated  ;  4)  lyrics,  ia 
which  the  objective  and  subjective  qualities  in- 
timatelyperrade  each  other. — Bunsen  attempted 
a  purely  historical  classification:  1)  The  pre- 
paratory season,  on  creation,  penitence,  and  the 
advent ;  2)  the  Christ-season,  from  Christmas  to 
the  ascension ;  3)  the  Church-season,  of  a  more 
general,  subjective,  character. — A  doctrinal  or 
ethical  classification  were  still  more  diflScult 
The  most  correct  is  that  proposed  by  Nitzsch 
(7.  e.  359) :  1)  Festival  and  other  sacred  seasons; 
2)  Intercession  and  thanksgiving;  3)  Sermon- 
hymns,  referring  to  the  Scripture  lesson  of  tbo 
day,  tK. 

As  to  the  use  of  hymns,  where  there  is  an  altar- 
service,  the  distinction  between  an  introductory 
(liturgical)  and  a  pnlpit-hymn,  can  be  strictly 
observed.    But  even  in  this  case  it  is  not  ad- 
.  visable  to  make  the  second  hymn  exactly  con- 
I  form  to  the  tnlqeot  of  the  lermon ;  to  seek  luoh 
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oonformity  in  the  first  betrajs  an  otter  laok  of 
proper  devotional  Bentiment  .(see  Hynuuiogy). 
The  view  now  taken  of  this  eulyeot  does  not  ex- 
clude the  use  of  the  hymn-book  from  the  faffitij ; 
for  public  and  private  family  devotions  both 
come  under  the  idea  of  worship.  So  of  the  use 
of  hymns  in  schools. 

Upon  the  history  of  Cfaurob-hymns  the  follow- 
Sne  brief  sketch  may  suffice,  as  a  oonclnsion  to 
this  article.— .'Ev^^tt  ft;  ^ouiru,  says  St.  James 
(5 :  13),  and  this  iv^jtia  predominates  in  the 
hymns  of  the  primitive  Church.  They  are  the 
lively  utterances  of  joy  in  God,  in  Christ;  And 
this  IS  the  groundnote  of  the  songs  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs ;  even  fast-dav  hymns,  like  Chat  of 
Hilary:  Jiuu  quadragtnanae,  etc.  (Daniel,  ihti. 
hymn.,  I.,  6),  close  with  the  Oloria  sit  Deo  palri. 
It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  style  the  hymns  of  the 
earliest  period  chiefly  doctrinal ;  it  was  doubt- 
less their  form  as  mnoh  as  their  contents,  which 
led  the  Church  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  dit- 
ciplina  arcani,  and  to  allow  the  catechumens 
first  to  sing  them  (Neander't  Chrysostom).  Bat 
the  hymnic  character  rarely  yields  to  a  merely 
sahjective  reflexion,  as  in  the  verses  of  Eutby- 
mias  to  Mary  (Danisl,  III.,  17),  which  are  more 
of  a  poem  than  a  hjmn.  It  rarely  occurs,  also, 
that  the  lyric  flow  is  interrupted  by  epic  or  dra- 
matic elements  (as  in  the  Salveta  flores  mar- 
iyrum  of  Prudentius) ;  and  whenever  doctrine 
is  introduced,  it  has  allusion  to  heretics. — In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  otherwise.  As  far  as  the 
hymns  were  not  mere  rhyme  (as  with  Beda, 
Rhabanns,  Ac),  bat  real  poetry,  as  in  the  in- 
comparable Sequeniia,  in  place  of  joy  in  Qod  we 
find  the  glow  of  mystical  devotion,  absorbed, 
amid  profound  monastic  silence,  in  the  oontem- 

Slation  of  divine  things.  Not  only  the  Stahat 
(aUr,  and  Diet  irae  prove  this,  but  hymns  like 
the  Pange  lingua  glonosi,  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
(in  imitation  of  an  old  hymn  of  Fortunatus). 
The  hymn  sinks  into  the  corporis  mysterium. 
Even  the  Seauentia,  which  became  popular,  as 
Notker's  Media  in  vUa  aumus,  form  no  exception. 
German  popular  hymns,  on  the  contrary,  spring- 
ing, not  from  monasteries  and  crusades,  but 
from  the  processions  of  the  people  under  the 
open  heavens,  have  nothing  of  that  glow  of  mon- 
astic devotion,  are  short,  terse,  somewhat  hard 
in  their  form,  but  also  simple  and  vigorous, 
lliese  traits  are  partly  retained  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Reformation-period,  whilst  many  of  these 
•re  richer  in  their  verbiage,  and  necessarily, 
also,  embody  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  iustifi- 
cation,  &o.  Ther  thus  acquired  a  theological 
character  which  deviated  both  from  the  popular 
and  Latin  hymns  of  the  middle  ages.  Their 
fault  consists  in  being  narrowly  limited  to  doo- 
trine ;  heuoe  the  entire  first  period  of  Protestant- 
ism did  not  produce  one  passion-hymn,  and, 
excepting  Lntner's  Children's  Christmas-hymn, 
no  festival-hymns  bat  translations  and  imita- 
tions. From  the  close  of  16th  cent.,  however. 
Church  poetry  became  more  subjective  (see  P. 
Gerhardt) ;  but  instead  of  being  content  with 
famishing  a  medium  for  elevated  pious  senti- 
ment, it  soon  degenerated  ( O.  Amoli)  into  a 
channel  for  the  shallow  natural  religion  of  the 
following  oenturr.  The  subsequent  revival 
of  Charoh-life  also  produced  genuino  sacred 


poets  (l^napp,  :^ffUa,  Jbb.^,  jdAo<^  onr  hyaw 
have  not'ynt  aohi'e*a^»hat  hannony  betaven 
truth  and  experiance  vtaicb  we  find  in  P.  Ger- 
hardt— Upon  the  form  o/Ch«reh-hymns  we  add 
th4.  following.  For  faymSi^  Qra^  or  I«iin 
the_  ancient  measures  wers^used,  espedaliy  u 
an  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  metres  seemed  i» 
practicable ;  hence,  we  find  ancient  bymai  it 
sapphios,  anacreontics,  and  even  in  hexametret 
and  disticbs  (Danicl,  L  e.  I.,  168,  te.).  Os 
the  other  hand  Psalniody  (see  Art.)  may  chsit 
passages  of  Scripture  irrespective  of  veraifi» 
tion.  ^  Rhythm  was  early  introdueed  as  a  eht- 
racteristic  and  peculiar  musical  element  (Won, 
Uber  die  Lais,  Sequenzen,  &c.,  89, 108 ;  IXum, 
I.,  9),  to  which  Latin  terminations  seemed  wdl 
adapted.  But  for  liturgical  music  cbantiiig 
must  ever  hold  its  place  (see  P»alm(idg).—a 
evangelical  hymns  toe  metres  and  rbytiim  of 
the  middle  ages  were  adopted ;  there  was  lilUi 
disposition  at  first  to  construet  them  npos  thi 
measure  of  the  old  Latin  hymns.  A  m^  lib 
the  Stabat  Mater  bad,  probably,  not  enosgii 
power  for  the  ear*  of  the  Reformers ;  even  0«> 
bardt's  "  0  Uaupt  voll  Blut  und  Wundoi,"  bL, 
is  in  different  measure  from  the  original  (£Wn 
caput  crueHtaltm).  PAUm.* 

Chnnh-Langnage,  being  neither  a  diskel 
nor  on  idiom,  but  conventional  in  its  obaraetor,' 
the  peculiar  mode  of  expression  growing  oat  rf 
the  progress  and  necessities  of  ecclesiaatial 
life,  may  bo  considered  from  a  three-fold  pdnt 
of  view.  1 )  As  the  hinguage  employed  by  tki 
Church  in  its  Acts,  which  is  modified  by  the  ond- 
tries  in  which  it  obtains,  «.  ff.  in  the  Oriental, 
the  Greek,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Coptic,  the  Am^ 
nian,  the  Arabic ;  and  in  the  Occidental-Cstho* 
lie,  the  Latin;  whilst  Protestantism  makes  on 
of  the  vernacttlar*.  Roman  Catholicism,  deny- 
ing the  universal  nature  of  the  Christian  tjttm 
which,  as  such,  disdains  the  fetters  of  a  m^ 
language,  regards  the  circulation  of  the  S«np- 
tures  and  the  performance  of  Divine  service  m 
the  vernacular  as  a  profanation,  and  the  Volgiti 
as  the  authentic  text,  comp.  Ses*.  TF.,  CmcU. 
lYid. :  Decretum  de  editione  et  turn  saavnm 
librorum :  Synodus  siatuit,  tit  kttec  ipsa  vetuitt 
vulgata  editio,  qua*  longo  tot  sceetdmvm  4M«  m 
ipsa  ecclesia  probata  est,  in  publicis  lediimiiM, 
disputationibus,  pradicationtbus  et  ei^potitia^ 
bus  pro  authenlica  habeaiur  ;  et  ut  nemo  iSb* 
reiicere  qiiovis  puaetexiu  audeat,  vel  pnetumA 
{See  Art.  Rom.  Cath.Bible^aastations).  WhiM 
Protestantism  from  the  first  wade  use  of  tlw 
original  text  of  Scripture,  and,  as  its  prineipt* 
gained  gronnd,  discarded  the  Latin,  BooiaiM 
employed  it  in  all  its  official  acts. 

2)  As  expressive  of  the  eedesiastieo-f^fiM 
style  peculiar  to  a  Church.  Tbas,  the  ehitt 
characteristics  of  a  genuine  Protestant  Chunk- 
style  are :  sublimity  combined  with  siiapli«9i 
grandeur  with  heartiness,  vivacity  with  chuM* 
ness,  richness  with  scriptural  tratb.  It  may  b« 
remarked  that  the  style  will  vaty  acoordinf^lyM 
it  is  used  in  the  Liturgy,  or  in  preachini;,  or^ 
cateohiiation,  or  in  singing,  (comp.  ^•^' 
RlSpper,  Liturgies:  Leip^o,  1841,  p.  174-180)' 
As  the  sulgects  with  which  Church-lsngusipba* 
to  do,  surpass  the  power  of  human  axpj«i«<*>'' 
frequentlj  makes  use  of  &gium  and  oodHmH 
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•liMi  eompel  A«  reader  to  leelc  a  deeper  tnean- 
inc  than  tnat  which  lies  ob  the  svrftk«e.    Thai, 
it  >■  said,  that  God  is  near  and  far  off  at  the 
SMDBB  time,  that  Jeeo*  is  Ood  and  a  little  child, 
Lord  and  eervant,  Ac — 31  As  referrinj;  to  the 
atfle  of  eodwiastioal  diplomacy,  which  gome- 
timea  dexenenrtes  into  downright  cant.    On  this 
see  jr.£UefKfor2f  ((to  beased  with  oaotion)  works : 
The  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  Vol.  I. :  Darmstadt, 
1841 ;  The  Carlovinj^ane  and  Hierarchy  of  their 
tiaaea,  2  vol*. :  Bssen,  1839. — Bnnsen  desires  a 
translatioii  of  the  Sanitic  (relif^ons)  into  the 
Japlwtie  Imagatga,  Hippolytut,  II.,  p.  323-326. 
L.  P»Lt. — Erntealrout. 
<Snrcb-]flui«. — As  much  of  what  falls  under 
tfai*  head  is  given  in  the  Art.  Ptalmody,  we  con- 
fin*  oaraelTes  here  to  two  points ;  1, -instrumental 
mune,  as  employed  in  dirine  worship;  2,  Church 
siame,  as  a  distinct  art,  and  existing  as  such  in- 
depondenk  of  divine  worship.     1.  The  use  of 
maaioal  Instrnments  in  worsiiip  is  found  among 
•U  nations.    That  in  Gen.  4 :  21  the  invention 
of  tbem  is  ascribed  to  the  Cainites,  has  oon- 
'rioeed  some  asthmatic  theologians  that  this 
Inaneh  of  musical  art  is  in  itself  to  be  repro- 
bated, and  its  use  in  divine  worship  an  enor- 
mity.   The  same  reasoning  would  set  aside  very 
many  other  things,  both  in  church  and  private 
soowty :-  e.  g.  oareburoh  towers,  since  the  Baby- 
loatan  is  the  first  known  to  history.    Intelligent 
minds  more  justly  regard  instrumental  music  as 
tbe  participation  of  nature  in  the  hymnu*  of 
bamanity,  since  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature 
foraiah  their  representatives  (the  chord,  wood, 
metal),  that,  touched  by_  the  spirit,  they  may  aid 
tbe  oliomB  and  increase  its  power,  (Lanqi,  Ht/m- 
iioi.p.72).  On  tbe  temple  mndo  of  the  Hebrews, 
see  BAALacBiJTZ,  Qtteh.  u.  WUrdig.  dert. :  Berl., 
18S».    In  the  N.  Test.,  Eph.  5 :  19 ;  aS<»  and 
4<iMMH'  occur.    Apoc.  5:8;  14 : 2,  mentions  the 
barp  as  an  instrument  used  in  worship ;  whilst 
ia  8 : 2 ;  II :  15,  the  aaxtte^  occurs  as  an  instru- 
meat  for  signaling.    From  this  mention  of  the 
hup  it  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  Chris- 
tiaas  leaUy  used  it  in  vrorship.    In  the  patristic 
uigt,  also,  their  use  in  worship  seems  to  have 
been  occasional  only  and   limited   (HXusia, 
e$$ek.  d.  K.-Gt».  p.  9).    The  spirit  which  Ore- 
gerf  At  Gr.  iufused  into  Ch.  music  was  so 
diiMtly  opposed  to  the  use  of  instruments,  that 
ao  platM  was  given  to  them  alongside  of  the 
bnstan  voice,  until  tbe  invention  of  the  organ  in 
the  age  of  Charlemagne.     The  organ  was  at 
first  so  rude,  that  jnaay  Bishops  did  not  suffer 
the  bellowing  monster  in  their  cathedrals  (HHu- 
MT,  p.  32).    But  it  was  gradually  improved,  and 
itwaa  at  tbe  drgan  that  the  meditative  musi- 
eiaai  of  the  mediaeval  cloisters,  espeoially  Hitc- 
(aU(iee  Art.),  discovered  the  mysteries  of  har- 
BO>y.    In  tbe  fuUeiring  centuries,  down  to  the 
Bafimnation  (on  the  masters  of  this  period,  as 
Oi$Uo  ^Artmo,  Franco  of  Cologne,  Joanne*  de 
Mtrii,  Ockenheim,  Jo*cptiii  dtl  praio,  see  Kiesb- 
wxRtB,  Gtteh.  d.  enrop.  abtndL  Mut.  p.  13 ; 
BuRBSii,  Ofch.  d.  Mtu.  1,  p.  12 ;  and  tne  his- 
taciaal  works  of  Fobkil,  Busbt,  etc.),  tbe  art 
•pwt  its  labors  upon  singing  in  different  voices ; 
iostraments  were,  therefore,  used  merely  for 
iatsaatioD,  seldom  as  accompaniments,  but  least 
oCattftKiadepead«otmaaioali»odaotwn.  What 
4& 


new  instrnments  were  indented,  were  used  only 
in  profone  music.  The  B|eformation  also  gave 
to  them  no  greater  promir^nce  in  worship ;  not 
even  to  the  organ,  whiciv  the  Reformed  threw 
out  of  their  churches  a^  servants  of  Popery. 
The  grand  masters  in  th^  Rom.  Church,  PaU»^ 
trina,  Orlando  di  Laiso,  and  their  successors, 
composed  only  for  the  voice ;  their  works  allowed 
no  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  beaoti- 
ful  custom,  initiated  by  LuiAer,  of  playing  sacred 
pieces  on  the  cornet  and  trumpet  from  steeples, 
shows  that  considerable  musical  forces  had  been 
enlisted  in  worship.  Now,  especially  after  1640, 
the  organ  obtained  its  proper  -place  in  the 
church,  'and  served  admiraoly  as  a  basis  of  har- 
mony for  the  Prot  monotone  congregational 
singing.  Tbe  fint  collection  of  sacred  musio 
for  the  organ  appeared  in  1650 ;  already,  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  highest  distinction  of  a 
musician  was  to  be  a  master  on  the  organ.  The 
idea  of  a  church,  or  so-called  figurate  musio, 
distinct  from  congregational  plain  singing,  un- 
derlies many  of  the  compositions  of  tbe  age  of 
the  Reformation :  e.  g.  tbe  admirable  festival 
pieces  of  Eecard,  and  his  plain  pieces  set  to  five 
voices.  The  older  form  or  the  motette  (see  Wiir- 
TKRVBLD,  dor  tv.  K.-Oe».  I.,  p.  462)  represented 
still  better  this  art-mnsic,  as  distinct  from  plain 
singing.  It  became  still  more  brilliant  under 
the  pen  of  HAvmRscHiiiDT  (f  1675).  Bat  figu- 
rate music  and  plain  singing  appeared  in  their 
full  distinctness,  when  the  new  forms  of  musio 
belonging  to  the  Italian  opera,  just  introduced 
into  Germany,  were  applied  to  Church  music. 
As  the  alternation  of  solos  and  choruses  de- 
lighted the  ear,  the  Church  introduced  the  altet^ 
nation  of  the  chorus,  aria,  and  recitative :  thia 
was  called  a  spiritual  concert;  also  dialogue. 
Instruments  were  now  esed  as  accompaniments. 
The  German  masters  in  this  species  of  art  were 
ilf.  Pratloriiu,  t  1621 ;  and  H.  Shuetz,  t  1672. 
The  Spiritual  Concert  gave  rise  to  the  Cantata, 
which  generally  began  with  a  longer  or  shorter 
symphony,  continued  in  choruses,  recitatives, 
aries,  duetts,  etc.,  and  ended  in  a  plain  melodr. 
The  finest  Cantatee  were  those  of  /.  S.  Back. 
They  remained  the  distinctive  form  of  Ch.  mnsio 
up  to  tbe  most  recent  times,  when  simple  pieces, 
sometimes  mere  plain  melodies — which,  not  be- 
ing distinct  from  congregational  singing,  is  no 
Church  musio  —  were  adapted-  to  the  popular 
choirs,  which,  in  many  places,  had  supplanted 
the  trained  and  paid  musical  corps.  Meanwhile 
the  Cantate  became  constantly  shorter  and 
more  simple.  It  is  a  liturgical  question,  what 
place  this  Ch.  musio  holds  organically  in  Luth. 
worship.  That  it  is  essential  to  this,  as  it  is  to 
the  Roman  mass,  cannot  be  maintained.  In 
Luther's  German  mass,  as  in  all  orders  of  woi^ 
ship  based  upon  it,  no  place  is  provided  for  it 
(see  FinUmoay).  Antiquity,  for  ascetic  reasons, 
tolerated  no  female  voices  m  Ch.  music,  employ- 
ing those  of  boys — in  the  Rom.  Church,  of 
eunuchs  —  instead  of  them.  More  reoentiy 
choirs  of  men  have  taken  the  place  of  mixed 
choirs.  These,  however,  do  not  answer  the  pnxw 
poses  of  Ch.  music,  since  the  rigid  fugue  style 
of  the  latter  is  too  much  cramped  by  the  compaaa 
of  the  voices  of  men.  In  the  Rom.  Church,  in 
which  olioral  mosio  prtdominatee  over  oongi*. 
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ffiGoD*.\  ('mgiD^,  the  a^yle  of  PAUsnUNA,  which 
admits  of  do  mstron^ental  accompaDunent,  is 
rtgarded  as  the  best.    Except  in  a  few  oharcbes 

ias  the  Sixiint  at  Rfipie,  Ml  Saints'  cfaapel  at 
Juoich),  howover,  t^ey  bare  departed  Terr 
inncb  frum  the  old  chaste  rigor.  A  flonrish  ol 
t^ampet*  and  kettle-drums  is  often  beard  when 
the  priest,  with  the  cup,  steps  from  the  sacristy 
to  tlia  altar.  In  nilitary  masses,  hands  are 
ll^ed  esclosirely.  In  Italy  the  lightest  and 
moat  sentimental  operas  are  played  on  the  organ. 
Beoent  eforts  to  restore  a  more  sacred  order 
will  find  it  difEcult  to  remove  the  vril. 

%  The  spiritual  concert^  in  its  above  historical 
aense,  brought  foreign  elements  into  worship.  In 
Protestantism,  which  in  worship  gave  a  Tery 
lunited  scope  to  sacred  musie,  the  latter  has 
broken  its  narrow  hounds,  in  order  to  present  it- 
Balf,  whetherin  the ehurch  orin  the oonoert-room, 
a*  a  distinct  species  of  art.  Yarions  eaoaes,  as 
the  oratorio— a  joint  produet  of  the  Cantate  and 
(with  Handel,  see  Jahn,  MotaH,  I.,  p.  320) 
opera —  and  the  Tirtnoeosbip  which  now  mani- 
ftsted  itself  upon  the  organ,  and  which  foond 
its  proper  field  only  in  the  ooneert-room,  coni- 
Inned  to  prodnoe  this  result  (M.  Praetoritu,  8. 
Sc^eidl,  1 1654,  did  essential  service  to  this  end. 
The  first  organ-virtuoso  was  J.  PacMbd,  1 1706 ; 
/.  &  Bach  formed  bis  style  upon  the  organ). 
IbttS,  we  now  have  a  Cburcn-mu«o  outside 
of  tbe  Church ;  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  could  not  oontinu*  as  a  distinct 
art,  if  tbe  Church,  its  proper  basis,  should 
cease  to  exist  The  distinctive  features  of 
the  Church  style  of  music,  are:  1)  It  must  not, 
h«  too  much  liveliness,  or  too  strongly-marked 
rhythm,  call  up  worldly  allusions  in  the  bearer ; 
must  not  diffuse  tbe  atmosphere  of  tbe  tap-room 
or  parade-ground ;  nor  eaaploy  anything  which 
Duebt  present  itself  as  a  musical  image  or  sym- 
bolof  any  human  passion,  violent  natural  phe- 
nomenon, or  any  other  excited  condition,  how- 
erer  otherwise  caloalated  to  produce  the  highest 
(Utbetio  effect  To  avoid  everything  producing 
an  effeot  of  tbia  kind,  and  yet  not  to  become 
tedious,  heartless,  and  'aouUeaa ;  to  retain  at  the 
•ame  time  the  sensuoas  as  the  asathetic  form  of 
rvpresenling  tbe  ^iritoat— the  peonliar  task  of 
art — ^makes  this  kind  of  composition  so  difieult, 
that  few  men,  even  of  the  bigheat  talenta,  are 
malified  for  it  -f  2)  The  positive  distinctive 
cnaracteristioa  of  tbe  Cbnreb  style  ar«:  a,  a  gene- 
ral tone  of  calm,  but  inwardly  elevated  eamest- 
neaa ;  h,  tbe  (peat  importance  civen  to  harmoni- 
OM  oombinationa,  aa|>ecially  of  separate  voices, 
to  a  unit ;  the  perfection  of  which,  and  herst  re- 
presentative ot^ tbe  Ch«rch  style,  ia  the .  fugue. 
,  To  explain  why  thia  latter  abculd  be  the  specifi- 
'  oally  churehly  style  of  mnaic,  would  require  us 
to  enter  too  mnob  into  technieal  details.  We 
will  only  bint  tiiat  the  fugue :  a),  tolerates  least 
of  all  displays  of  {Mtaaion,  strong  coatraats,  etc. ; 
bat  without  fettering  or  Uuaiag  the  fancy,  re- 
Btmina  its  exoesaea,  joat  aa  the  tbeme  re- 
strains the  preacher:  ^),  its  peculiar  constmo- 
tion  makes  it,  mote  thsn  any  other  kind  of 
music,  tbe  poetic  image  and  mosMml  expression 
of  the  idea  of  unity  in  diversi^,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  toembers  in  their  otgnnie  one- 
*-— I  i  in  short,  most  sxfrassi  v«  of  the  tden  of  ths 
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Chnreii.  A  piece  •f  mosie  predncas  no  AM 
and  real  moral  or  religions  effect  It  is  a  yr»> 
duct  of  the  imagination,  and  afects  the  ias^ 
nation.  But,  as  in  ancfa  a  prodaetiMi  tha  entm 
man,  through  the  imacinatran,  viswa  and  snjofi 
beanty,  this  image  of  the  divine  and  sopeiaap 
tural,  and  tbaa  experiences  a  noaMBtof  axritti 
pleaanre,  which  in  itaelf  already  is  analogm  l» 
devoUon :  ao  we  need  only  ask,  in  a  piaee  of  mt 
whether  in  Hi  khid  and  vrith  ato  meaN  it  ll 
aneUog«u»  to  that  diepoaition  of  the  ndol  it 
which  we  wish  to  enjoy  it,  and  which  It  iil» 
tended  to  elevate ;  or,  in  the  pitsentesse,  tailt* 
gous  to  Christiatt  worahip.  It  seems  alio  to  In 
a  symbol  of  the  progress  sf  the  gospel  samg 
tbe  nations ;  for  in  it  tbs  tbeme,  ever  vaiyii^ 
yet  ever  the  same,  passes  from  voice  ts  vm% 
until,  crowded  into  one  on  tbe  basis  of  thsi» 
paaon,  it  bursts  forth  ance  nsers  in  faU  paM^ 
as  from  one  lip.  As  the  Gkrthic  ediAce  iatk* 
artistic  image  of  Oemtanio  Christianin,  at  tbt 
fugue  is  the  musical  symbol,  in  which  ta*  afiril 
of  tbe  Church  viswa  itaelt  its  tntssien,  Uia*^ 
ness,  and  hopes,    e.  It  tm^j  be  dcnstrd  ilill 


more  accurately,  as  the  objecting  of  the  Ch 
style ;  which,  tfaoagh  not  ndsMing  sulfutin 
fonts,  mnst,  nevsrtiielssB,  cvsn  in  the  Isttsr  to. 
essentialljr  distinct  firons  •  Danocal  inagitl. 
mere  sul^tivs  rdtgioas  Cieling.  LmatMm, 
znr  Ouch,  der  KrM.  bei  dam  ML  u.  Ihdxkt 
Lps.,  1856.  PjojaM^—Samttki. 

tbe  broader  sense)  la  tbs  plenary  aathori^  af 
the  C.  to  arrange  and  raguMs  Mr  own  aniia 
Tbe  ««^^  of  Ais  power  is  tbe  C.  itadf,  natlkl 
State  or  tbe  acfaool :  for  the  latter  is  not  at  it- 
dependent  institution,  aspsa«te  from  tbe  C.  ui 
Sute,  whilst  the  Stats,  as  such,  diatisti  bam 
tbe  C,  cannot  claim  any /era  t'li  joera,  but  osly 
such  right,  derived  from  its  dril  dignity,  as  rim 
it  juriadiotion  over  eztenale  (jm  eves  «aer*)< 
The  o^ecU  of  C.-powsr,  are  all  aMrtlen  •{  M 
ecclesiastical  nature,  apititnal  and  ta«p«nl>M 
doctrine,  coitus,  diseipliss,  C-profwrty ;  bat  sat 
civil  ~" 

sist 
acts,  I 

ters. — The  precise  dmractsr  of  these  afciiscM' 
not  always  be  absolntdy  ixed,  but  ui^  n^ 
with  the  changing  eeaditkMi  of  tbs  vinw 
Chordk  They  are  modified,  bowtvar,  I7  (to 
(variable)  conatitution  of  tbe  Chureb,  sad  Vf^ 
relation  to  the  State,  aad,  eapecially,  ^iM 
division  isto  (fiffiarent  eharebap  and  eoafsMia* 
having  each  their  own  peooUar  principlsssf  w* 
government:  as  in  the  Omk,  Somaii,t»iBKm- 
gtUeal  Cborches  (see  C%«reA).— Tbe  GfiAm 
Soman  Cbnrehea  inveet  tbe  C.  vriA  csfl**^ 
ward  power,  like  that  of  the  State  ia  dvilaatM 
Tbemediaevaldsotrios,  bowsver,  distfai|sishaU 
ekrioal  C.-power  htikwtnk  fotaUtt ortrnJitiof^ 
VKSnicUu  ("^fomm  itUvmum),  nadpoieilMf^* 
dietioHcUit  (=«/.  estanuiat) ;  the  fomarmime 
to  the  offenng  of  the  umss,  and  the  ptepanlM 
of  the  real  body  ef  Cbrist;  the  latter  ts  W 
management  of  the  mystisal  body  of  Chiist(li* 
Cbareh.  TbistfetfncOM  was  evsr  ttim^taff 

It,  s.  VU.,  *  f 


Kotmauvtu  gttkiwtzVf  mv^nuui  liuu  •v^pvtwr"* 

trine,  coitus,  diseipliss,  C-profwrty ;  bat  sat 

1  matters.    TbafimeHamt  of  C<-power  saa- 

in  legislation,  snperristaa,  aM  cxaeatiN 

L  so  for  aa  those  soncera  scslssasstiasi  aati 


retmned  (Cfr.  Oat.  Xtrn. 
and  .7>.  KuB,  (Ka«b<4. 
and  oMier  JiestttKwiali 


t,l«2,fa)r 
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StMig.  ARrritert,  make  n  three-fold  distinction;! 
1)  JhlettM  ordiuit  or  minitterii,  the  ndministra- 
tioa  »f  tb«  mtcraments ;  2)  p.  magisterii,  tireach- 
ifig  Mid  tCMhing :  8)  p.  pirigdietionis,  le^isla- 
tion,  Ao.,  corresponding;  with  the  three-fold  office 
of  Christ  (Philips,  K.-recht.).  But  the  Rom. 
C.  does  not  observe  this  distinction  in  fact.  The 
tbeory  of  the  Gr.  0.  is  essentially  different,  al- 
ftoagh  the  terminology  of  the  old  Canon  Latr  is 
Mtahicd  i  ne  pofeilcui  eeelu.,  episeop,  ordinit, 
eUuium,  tpiritvalit,  Ac.  It  admits  of  no  out- 
ward force  (AucSB.  Cosf.,  VII.,  XIV.,  *c. ; 
ArotAM.  d.  OoTTT.,  TI.),  and  inrests  no  order, 
b«t  tiM  irho!e  0.,  with  the  aothority  in  question 

StAtcAtb  Art.,  Anhanj;:  v.  d.  Oewalt  d. 
bate«)<  The  Church  received  this  power  t'm- 
nudialay  ttom  Christ  (Q«iihard,  loci  Oieol.,  1. 
24,  c  S,  t.  1.  See  Ohttreh,  Clergy.  StAHt,  K.- 
WfaMunj;,  ko. ;  Pucrta,  Reoht  d.  K. ;  Ebkakd, 
Ohr.  Dog».,  II.,  i  488,  &e.). 

II.  P.  Jacobsov.* 
OkCtVlt-PropCfrtT  includes  all  external  pos- 
■WSioM  irhieh  the  visihle  C.  needs  to  carry  on 
its  work.  Its  right  of  esistence  involves  its 
«oin|ieteTtcy  to  acquire  and  hold  property ;  still, 
a*  a  visible  and  baman  institution,  it  is  subject 
to  civil  laws  (Rom.  13 : 1,  Ac).  Whilst  Chris- 
liMity  was  not  tolerated  by  the  State,  churches 
wan  Incompetent  in  law  to  hold  property, 
tboni^  they  actually  possessed  some.  Pro- 
perty oonllsoated  durin;;  persecutions  was  re- 
stored to  the  Church  afler  its  recognition  bv 
tWe  SUte  (LActjVT.,  de  mortibus periecut,  c.  48). 
ThAneeforth  the  C.  was  richly  endowed,  heathen 
tMMptM  and  their  appurtenances  fell  into  its 
h«ada  {Tit.  Cod.  Tkeod.  de  paganis.,  XVI.,  10). 
The  lawsof  eocl.  inheritance  were,  subsequently, 
■lor*  definite,  and  guaranteed  to  the  Church  the 
aoqniaitlon  of  all  bequests  made  according  to 
the  prseeribed  forms  (Second  Cono.  of  Lyons, 
WljS.  3;  Bhvns,  Can.  Apotf.  rt  Coneil,  T.  II., 
p.  223).  Gre{;.  I.  deereed  that  a  merely  oral 
MqMtt  shonld  be  valid  (e.  4,  X.,  de  testam..  III., 
26),  Akx.  III.  (a.  1170)  required  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  witnesses.  This,  however,  never 
teoMsa  anhrtrsal  (J.  n.  BiinicsR  on  e.  10,  X., 
eiLf  lticm(i*.fi,  K.-recht,  II.,  766,  ka.,  te.). 
This  prtrregative  of  the  C.  is  now  generally  sub- 
ject to  the  dvil  statutes  of  each  countryjAns- 
tfiM  Concordat,  Aug.  18,  1859,  Art,  XXIX. ; 
H.  F.  Jiootson:  Ueber  d.  Bsterr.  Concordat: 
Lpt.,  1856,p.99). 

Upon  the  question — to  whom  does  O.-property 
belong  f  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tiM.  The  'proprietorship  of  the  C.  in  it  seems 
nn^MsMonable ;  and  yet  some  jurists  have 
eMoMd  a  miMrior  right  for  the  State  (dominium 
emiiniu  in  bona  eeel.  H.  Bcckbii,  Oedanken, 
to.,  ttber  i.  K.-recht,  Butzow  n.  Wismar,  1772). 
Bat  ttM  Jiu  eminent  involves  no  proprietorship. 
Vat  nenly  a  rt^t  to  kty  help,  to  which  the 
Ch.,  like  MiMr  bodies  incorporate,  is  subject. 
Aa  0.  and  State  are  distinct,  C.-property  cannot 
belong  to  the  eivll  societies  oonstitnting  the 
State,  a«  was  claimed  daring  the  French  revolu- 
tion jNst.  AMembly,  Oct.  10, 1789).  Most  of 
tb«  d-f  roperty  then  seonlarized,  however,  was 
afterwards  restorsd,  nevertheless  as  State-pro- 
M^  (Deoiaion  of  the  Stale-Oouneil  of  2-4. 
PUmdw  <m.  XIIL  (28-26,  Jan.  180S).^Aii 


earlier  view  maintained  that  C.-property  1>N 
longed  to  the  poor  (Gokzalles  Tcllbz  on  e.  2,' 
X.,  de  rebus  eccl.  alienandis.  III.,  13). — C.-pr>' 
perty  belongs  to  the  C.  alone.  But  as  the  C.  i»' 
complex  and  universal,  and  as  single  oongrcga-. 
tions  derive  their  existence  from  the  C.  as  it 
whole,  many  maintain  that  C.-property  belongs 
to  the  entire  C.  (Evelt,  d.  K.  u.  ihre  Institute,' 
*c. :  Soest,  1846;  Walter,  K.-recht,  11th  ed.,' 
I  251).  This  view  is  neither  plausible  nor  bu9>. 
tained  by  Rom.  or  Canon  law.  The  supervisory 
prerogative  of  the  Pope  and  othet  Rom.  dignl* 
taries,  confers  no  right  of  property,  as  there  5<' 
property  belonging  to  single  institotions,  diocesef 
and  countries,  and  such  ns  belongs  to  the  wholo 
C.  The  £v.  C.  also  holds  such  common  pro- 
perty, used  in  its  general  benevolent  operations. 
As  C.-property  is  designed  to  promote  C.  objects, 
its  management  is  subject  to  certain  lafrs.  Ori« 
ginally  the  wants  of  each  congregation  were 
provided  oat  of  its  income  (oblations,  and  othet 
contributions),  byits  leaders.  Then  the  Bishop, 
with  the  presbyters,  managed  its  funds  (Crnu 
ep.  4,  41;  c.  6,  'Can.  XXI.  3.  III.,  a.  249  ;  c.  24» 
25.  Cone.  Anfioch,  a.  341,  in  e.  5,  Can.  X.,  0. 
I.,  ft  23.  Can.  Xll.,q.  t,  and  Conttit.  Apost.U 
II.,  c.  25,  27,  &c. ;  Can.  Apoti.  39-41).  After- 
wards the  presbyters  appointed  oeconomi,  out 
of  their  own  body,  who  aaministered  the  fund^ 
to.  This  was  made  the  law  by  the  Council 
of  Chaloedon,  451.  In  cathedrals  the  provost 
was  the  administrator ;  in  parishes,  the  pastor 
and  consistory.  All  the  revenues  formed  at 
first  one  fund,  which  was  then  apportioned.  Ill 
Italy  the  Bishop,  clergy,  C.-maintenance,  andl 
the  poor,  each  rcorived  one-fourth.  In  Spain  it 
was  equally  divided  between  the  Bishop,  clergy, 
and  C.-maintenance ;  in  the  Frankisn  empire 
between  the  poor  and  travellers,  the  clergy,  antt 
C.-maintenance  {ad  ornamenium  eccl.).  Tbij 
custom  was  superseded  by  other  subsequent 
arrangements,  which  assigned  particular  reve* 
nues  to  each  party.  The  episcopal  prerogative 
was  then  limited  to  a  general  right  of  visitation, 
when  those  administering  the  property  of  the 
C.  rendered  their  accounts.  —  C.-property  can  be 
leased  out  only  for  a  limited  time  [Clem.  1,  dt 
rebu»  eccl.  non  alien.  [III.  4].  Clem.  V.,  a.  1311), 
by  a  decree  of  Paul  II.  for  three  years.  But  a( 
even  the  Council  of  Trent  (s.  XXV.,  e.^  11)  doe# 
not  forbid  longer  terms,  the  time  varies  in  diP 
ferent  countries.  Every  contract  of  the  admin" 
istrator  must  be  confirmed  hj  his  superior,  and! 
his  private  possessions  are  silently  regarded  a* 
pledged  for  his  fidelity.  Decisions  against  the 
alienation  of  C.-property  were  passed  by  Synodt 
since  the  4th  cent.  (Comp.  Can.  XII.,  q.  II.), 
In  this  civil  lerislation  ooBperated  {e.  14, 17,  21, 
C.  de  »acr.  eect.  I.,  2.  Nov.  VII.,  CXX. ;  and  s 
document  of  Leo  I.,  447,  in  e.  52.  Can.  XII.  q, 
II.).  This  comprehends  every  permanent  al!en»< 
tion  from  proper  C.  objects,  in  whatever  fomi 
made,  by  sale,  barter,  4c.  (see  C.-fefs).  Suck 
appropriation  of  C.-property,  however,  to  b» 
valid,  must  bo  made  n^n  sufficient  gronndi 
{evidens  uHliias  vel  necessitai).  and  by  consent 
of  the  spiritual  superior.  —  Prescription  aW 
served  to  the  conservation  of  C.-property.  Th# 
term  of  30  years  for  immovables  was  extended 
to  100  )aj  Jastinian,  bat  then  nduoad  to  49 
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(Nn.  CXI.,  CXXXL,  c.  6,  a.  541, 545) ;  tboneb 
ais  limitntion  is  said  to  have  applied  to  toe 
eastern,  not  the  western  C.  (Cfr.  v.  Satigst, 
descb.  d.  rum.  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  II.  (2.  ed.) 
198,  199).  In  common  law  the  limit  was  40 
jears. 

Most  of  the  principles  of  Canon  law  upon  this 
Mbject  were  retuined  in  the  Ev.  C.  (Carpzov, 
jurUpr.  eecl.,  II. ;  J.  II.  HoautR,  ju»  eccl.  Prot,, 
III.,  tit.  XIII.,  and  jus  paroch.,  VI.),  only  in 
Surope  the  State  is  more  mixed  up  with  the  ad- 
ininistration  of  Churoh-property.  The  extent 
and  form  of  this  differs  in  different  countries. 
J^  a  rule  the  income,  &a.,  of  each  oongre- 
'cntion,  church,  &o.,  are  kept  separate  from  the 

unds  designed  fur  general  objects.  The  ex- 
penses of  each,  so  far  as  not  provided  for  within 
itself,  are  paid  out  of  the  general  C.-fund  of  the 
State,  which  holds  much  property  formerly  be- 
Ipnging  to  the  C.  (In  reference  to  the  present 
arrangements  with  regard  to  C.-property  in 
Prussia,  see  Denkschr.,  betreff.  d.  Vermehrung  d. 
Dotation  d.  ev.  K.  in  P.,  in  the  Acts  of  the  £t. 
Oberkircbenraths :  Berlin,  1852,  Ao.). 

'  [In  England,  churches  other  than  the  estab- 
Ilsnment,  and,  in  the  United  States,  all  churches, 
bold  their  property  either  by  virtue  of  a  char- 
tered incorporation,  or,  in  case  of  general  Church 
funds,  through  trustees.  They  have  the  same 
ihdependent  control  over  their  property  which 
the  individual  citizen  exercises,  excepting  that 
^e  amount  is  usually  limited.  All  buildings 
zenlly  used  for  Church  purposes,  and  all  moneys 
invested,  the  revenue  of  which  is  applied  to 
strictly  benevolent  objects,  are  exempt  from 
taxation*].  H.  F.  Jacobson.* 

Churcn  •  Becords  are  booKs  in  which  are 
](ept  official  records  of  the  administration  of 
•colesiastical  functions,  such  as  the  sacraments 
and  other  sacred  acts,  but  especially  of  the 
■o-called  sacramental  rites,  in  order  to  guard 
tbem  against  abuse,  and  serve  to  authenticate 
^e  administration.  Inasmuch  as  the  certainty 
of  a  due  administration  of  such  acts  affects  both 
^ivil  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  both  Church 
and  State,  iu  many  countries,  have  legislated 
with  regard  to  the  proper  keeping  of  these 
tiooka.  FuUowing  the  Kom.  law,  which  required 
i  record  of  births,  the  Church  very  early  kept 
Bsts  of  the  names  of  its  members,  both  living  and 
dead  ;  but  as  there  was  no  general  law,  there  was 
no  uniform  method.  The  records  at  the  Florence 
baptistry  begin  in  1540.  After  1590  the  priests 
in  the  dioo.  of  Florence  sent  copies  of  the  bap- 
tismal record  to  the  arohiepiscopal  court.  In 
France  records  of  the  dead  were  kept  after  1515. 
In  1539  Francis  I.  issued  an  ordinance  for  the 

§°  eneral  keeping  of  records  of  births.  For  the 
eorees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  marriage  and 
baptismal  records,  see  Sess.  XXIV.,  cap.  1  and 
2.  This  decree,  intended  to  ^ve  publicity  to 
marriage,  was  to  be  published  in  every  parish. 
It  mentions  two  records  only ;  but  since,  in  cap. 
8,  confirmation  is  spoken  of,  a  record  of  this 
iras  a  natural  consequence.  An  appendix  to 
the  RUuale  Rom,  mentions  also  a  record  of  the 
dead,  and  a  libtr  tiatus  animaruat,  or  annual 
summary  of  the  other  records,  with  explanatory 
and  expletory  remarks.  Already,  anterior  to 
(ho  date  of  the  decree  of  Trent,  we  find  an  ordi- 


nance in  the  Prot.  Cboroh,  requiring  the  ptstst 
carefully  to  record  baptisms  and  marriages  (us 
Brandenb.-Nuremb.  K.-Ordn.,  1533,  in  RioBm, 
die  K.-Ordn.  des  16.  Jafarb.l,  210).  The  same  ml* 
is  found  in  other  directories.   Church  viutatiou 
always  examined  whether  these  r«c<mis  were  pro- 
perly kept.  Reoord8oftbedead,eto.,weteordeKd 
somewhat  later.     The  keeping  of  these  reeordi 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  pastors.  Scotland  vtt 
an  exception:  for  here  the  solemnization  of  law- 
riage  not  being  restricted  to  the  clergy,  it  wu  act 
required  to  enter  the  marriage  in  the  cbaick 
record.    In  the  Netherlands  it  was  the  dutj  of 
the  magistrate  to  keep  the  record,  sinct  tbe  n> 
cords  of  no  religious  party,  except  of  tbe  esttb- 
lished  Ref.  Church,  were  invested  with  ]tpi 
authority.     In  France  the   secular  courts  M 
charge  of  the  records  of  births,  marriages  tod 
deaths ;  at  first  for  non-Catholics  only  (law  of 
Nov.  27,  1787),  but  soon  after  for  all  citiicn 
without  exception  (Decree  of  Sept  20,  1792; 
Law  of  Feb.  17, 1800).     The  records  are  still  is 
charge  of  the  civil  officers,  who  must  make  tbi 
entries  from  personal  knowledge.    Tbe  Franch 
system  passed  to  other  countries  also ;  but  tlmt 
the  clergy  were  retained  as  civil  officers,  tils 
the  kingd.  of  Westphalia  and  in  Baden.   It 
England  and  Wales  tbe  registry  of  Diasenten 
is  made,  by  the  statutes  of  Aug.  17, 1836,  snd 
June  30,  1847.  the  dutr  of  the  civil  oSetn. 
Essentially  the  same  rule  is  followed  in  Prat- 
sia.     In  England  and  Prussia  the  records  kept 
by  tbe  clergy  of  tbe  Established  Churob  tn  M 
equal  validity  with  the  civil  records.    InFiUM 
tbe  records  of  tbe  clergy  have  no  civil  authority. 
When  these  records  ore  kept  by  detgynea  u 
personae  ptMicae,  extracts  from  tbemTanuilied 
with  the  seal  of  tbe  church  have  legal  antbotity. 
H.  F'.  Jacobsom. — Ramekt. 
Church -States  {Fatrimonium  Fori,  Slait 
deUa  Chiesa)  ore  the  temporal  dominion  of  tkl 
chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrob  (see  iit 
Pope),  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  orgtaiiei 
government,  according  to  Eck,  Bellarmina,  and 
others  who  affirm:  E»t  eecluia prcprium, iti » 
noa  coUegii,  aed  reipublieae  rabonem  iabtiit  t 
eivili  dUtirtctae,  et  idea  propria  eofu  kurM 
regaiur  imperio—nemie  atatus  m  Mtaiu  ei<  .  .  •  •_ 
ted  ataliu  uierque  diverri  generis  esU    (Aw'i 
instUutionutn  eationicarum,  lib.  IV.,  Ffikfif^ 
cap.  I.,  2  VI.,  VII.).    Tbe  anion  of  the  ipiri> 
tual  and  temporal  power  cannot  be  jatufed 
either  by  political  or  religious  consideittiHa 
Rome  being  tbe  chief  metropolis  of  the  empNi 
and,  according  to  tradition,  the  place  where  ibi 
Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  received  the  martTi'' 
crovrn,  the  Church  of  this  city,  as  eariy  uths 
third  cent.,  was  honored  with  &  potior  mvu^ 
liias  (iRXNiBVS  (t202)  adv.  haer.,  lib.  III.,  Of 
3,  lib.  IV.,  cap.  20).  and,  in  a  short  tina  bt> 
came  one  of  tne  largest  oongr^ations  io  Cbw 
tendom,  as  is  evident  from  the  namber  of  iti 
clergy  under  Bishop  Cornelius,  whose  accoaiiJ 
of  year  252  see  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  lib.  VL,  a 
43.    Constantino  the  Great  having,  by  a  i|>Ki*' 
edict  (321),  granted  it  the  privilege  of  leoeinU 
legacies  (c  4,  Cod.  Theod.  de  Epiteofi*,  XVI, 
2,  e.  7,  C.  JusL  de  saerosanctis  eedeiiit,  U  •) 
—though  he  did  not  present  to  Pope  Sylv«t« 
Rome  and  other  pronooes,  this  being  •  i*^ 
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nvention  (o.  13,  14,  diit.,  XCVI.)  t^ken  from 
:he   so-oalled   Oonititwium   Sylvesm,  which  is 
!ix>ni  the  Oexla  beati  Sylvatri  (comp.  Milnck  on 
the  sappoaed  donation  of  Const.,  Freiburg,  1824, 
rad  in  bis  Misoell.,  Vol.  II.,  [Lndwignburg] 
No.  6,  p.  183-2963.  Bimer,  de  donatione  a  Con- 
ttantino  M.  implieatore  in  Sylvesirum  pontifi- 
'xm  eoUata,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  de  colUc- 
tionibfts  earumum  ecclesiaeKh-cecae,  Berol.,  1827, 
1 14)  — property  of  every  description  and  mach 
land  in  Italy  and  France  were  given  to  it,  to 
whioh  were  added,  by  the  Emperors,  manifold 
priTiIef;es,  e.  g.  by  Gratian   to  Damasus,  378, 
Aralentinian  III.  to  Leo  the  Great,  445,  Ac. 
The  transition  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the 
civil  sphere  was  easily  made.    The  declaration 
of  Oelasias  I.  (493),  that  the  ledes  Apostolica 
oonld  not  be  summoned  'before  the  judicial 
aathority  ^c.  5,  dist.  XXII.,  ad  Faustum  magit- 
tntm  Ugaiionia,  also,  e.  16-18,  Can.  IX.,  qit.  III., 
a.  493,  495),  soon  became  a  principle  of  law 
(o.   14,    Can.  IX.,  mi.  III.,  oc.).     Justinian 
termed  the  Romish  Bishop,  caput  omnium  sancti*- 
timorum  Dei  taeerdotvm  (c.  7,  pr.  C.  de  tumma 
trinitale,  I.,  1,  a.  533),  and  often  spoke  of  his 
supreme  power  (c.  8,  C.  eii.  Nov.  IX.,  a.  535 ; 
C.  XXXI.,  cap.  2,  a.  545).    The  non-residence 
of  the  Emperors  in  Rome  since  the  fourth  cent., 
favored  the  growth  of  the  Papal  authority,  and, 
in  the  time  of  Greg.  I.  (590-604),  the  patrimony 
of  the   Romish   Church  was  considerably  ex- 
tended, particularly  in  Sicily  ( Oreg.  I.  Episf. 
lib.  L,  ^p.  44,  lib.  II.,  Ep.  32),  and  in  Gaul 
{Epui.  lib.  III.,  Ep.  33),  whilst,  on  account  of 
aisereDces  in  faith,  the  Byxantine  court  was 
gradually  losing  its  hold  on  Italy.    Down  to 
the  8th  cent,  the  possessions  of  the  Bishops  were 
held  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  city  Sutri,  obtained  by  Greg.  II.,  728, 
from  the  Lombard   king,  Lnitprnnd,  was  the 
first  to  be  favored  with   a  more   independent 
government.     Luitprand,  reconciled  to  Gregory 
(t  Nov.,  741  J,  united  with  Zachary,  and  gave 
him,  742,  besides  the  occupied  Roman  provinces, 
the  four  Byzantine  towns,  Amelia,    Orta,  Ho- 
moreo,  and  Bieda,  and  the  Emperor,  two  estates. 
King  Aistulph,  desirous  of  conquering  the  whole 
of  Italy,  Stephen  II.  (752-757)  had  recourse  to 
Pepin,  who,  in  the  way  of  recompensing  the 
Papal  chair,  which  had  helped  him  to  his  crown, 
ooodaeted  two  campaigns  in  Italy,  754  and  755, 
mode  the  Pope  head  of  the  Ezarchat  and  the 
Pentapolis,  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  Ro- 
mish patrimony,  and  assumed  himself  the  title 
Patrician  (protector)  of  Rome.     Desiderius  re- 
fusing to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  Pepin, 
Adrian  I.  invoked   the  assistance  of   Charle- 
magne, who  pot  an  end  to  the  government  of  the 
Lombards,  774,  and  enlarged  the  donations  of 
hisfitther.   After  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne 
by  Leo  III.,  in  the  year  800,  terminated  the  con- 
nection of  the  Pope  with  the  East-Roman  empire, 
whilst  the  Frank  king  became  lord  of  Italy,  and 
confirmed  the  Pope.     (See  Lotharii  ConsUtutio 
Bomana,  a.  824,  in  Periz,  Monumenta  it.  Tom. 
III.,  fol.  239,  240).      Under  the  Carlovingians, 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  waxed  strong, 
and  after  their  death  (888)  the  imperial  dignity 
was  represented  by  Italian  noblemen  until  Otho 
I.,  firom  951  again  Italian  king,  restored  the 


empire,  Feb.  2,  962  (comp.  Perte,  I.  e.  2,  Ibm* 
IV.,  Appendix,  fol.  159,  sq.),  and  confirmed  the 
Papal  possessions  on  13th  of  the  same  month.  The 
original  document  (in  Marinus  Marinius,  nuove 
esame  dell  autenticitk  d6  diplomi  di  Ludovico 
Pio,  Ottone  I.  e  Arrigo  II.  sul  dominio  tempo- 
rale  dei  Romani  pontifioi,  Roma,  1822,  pag. 
111-120,  reproduced  in  fMz,  I  e.  2,  fol.  164-k 
166),  in  its  genuine  form  is  uo  longer  eztantt 
though  in  its  present  form,  on  hand  since  11th 
cent.  That  Ocho  III.  bad  a  special  donation- 
account  drawn  up  for  Sylvester  II.,  cannot  b« 
proven,  the  supposed  instrument  of  writing 
being  a  forgery  (see  Periz,  I.  c.  2,  ?bin.  IV.i 
App.  fol.  163,  Ranke,  Jahrbiicher  des  Deut- 
schen  Reichs,  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  2,  by  Wilmmit,  Ex- 
curs.  70j.  Many  of  the  earlier  Romish  posses- 
sions wnich  had  been  partly  lost,  and  partly* 
disputed,  were,  in  the  course  pf  time,  regained 
and  enlarged,  and  in  the  year  1052,  was  added 
the  vioegerency  of  Beneventum.  The  Dachea< 
Matilda,  of  Tuscany,  who  had  renewed  (Notu 
17, 1102)  the  promise  given  in  1077,  that  on  bee 
demise  her  territory  should  pass  over  to  tha 
Apostolical  chair,  having  departed  this  life  1115^ 
there  sprang  up  a  serious  contention  touching  it 
between  the  Popes  and  the  Emperors,  which  waa 
terminated  June  8,  1201,  by  tne  recognition  oa 
the  part  of  Otbo  IV.  of  the  claims  of  Rome« 
(Fertz.  Monumenta,  Tom.  IV.,  fol.  205,  206«). 
Thus  were  established  the  Church-States,  and, 
from  the  year  1059,  when  the  election  of  Bishop 
was  rendered  independent  of  the  Emperor,  for 
all  time  to  come  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
position  of  the  chief  of  Christianity  (see  I^dtn 
titm). 

From  this  time  forth  efforts  were  made  rathev 
to  retain  than  enlarge  the  patrimony  already 
in  hand.  Philip  IIL,  of  France,  1273,  presented 
Oreg.  X.  with  the  dukedom  Venaistin,  and  Cle- 
ment VI.,  1348,  obtained,  by  purchase,  Avignon, 
from  Queen  Joanna,  of  Sicily.  During  the  so- 
journ of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  1305-1378,  and, 
in  consequence  of  schism  resulting  therefrom, 
the_  freedom  of  the  States  was  enlarged,  and 
policy  required  that  portions  of  the  patrimony 
should  be  enfeoffed.  Succeeding  Popes,  how- 
ever, such  as  Nicholas  V.  (1447-1455),  Pius  IL- 
(1458-1464),  Siztus  IV.  (1471-1484),  reconsoli- 
dated  their  dominions  (Ranke,  Popes  of  Rome,> 
Vol.  I.,  p.  43 ;  Sugenheim,  I.  e.  p.  330) ;  whilst 
Julius  IL  (1503-1512),  not  only  wrested  hia 
districts  from  the  Venetians,  but  came  into  pos-- 
session  of  Parma,  Piaoensa,  and  Reggio,  and'' 
founded  a  government  which  stretched  from 
Piaoensa  to  Terracina.  Camerino  and  Nepl- 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  Parma  and  Piaoensa, 
which  soon  took  place  ;  and,  though  Reggio  in 
1523,  and  Modena  in  1527,  had  to  bo  surren- 
dered, Rome  succeeded  in  subverting  the  repob-' 

'  As  it>  domain  were  deeeribed :  "Ma  ttrra  quat  ttt' 
a  Raditn/ano  tuqm  Ctperanum  ;  Xxarchatiu  Bavnutaf, 
Ptnlnpoli;  Itnrchia,  duetttnt  SpoUlnntu,  Urra  comi- 
tiMae  Matkildiff  comitattu  Brittenorii,  cnm  alih  attja* 
€e»tibu9  terria  expretth  in  miiltia  priviUgfU  imptrn* 
lomm  a  tempore  ^Mdoici /'  whilat  Otho  promised], 
"AdJHtor  era  ad  refitiendiim  el  dr/endendKm  erelniot 
Romanae  rrgtiHm  Sieiliae" — a  promiM  repeated  by  blai 
at  fail  coronation,  March  22,  1209,  by  Frederiek  IL, 
July  12,  1213,  and  by  Rudolf,  of  Hapiboig,  Oek  tO, 
124&  * 
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Uma  tonfedenioy  tb»(  bnd  bitherto  obtatned, 
tad  caining  posiession  of  Anoona,  1S32,  Pera> 

fia,  1540,  Ferrara,  1598,  Urbiao,  1636.  and  tbt 
iikedom  of  Caatro  (for  details  see  Banke,  Hatse, 
Sod  Bugenheim,  I.  e.).  A  half  century  later, 
owcver,  a  aories  of  cataitrophe*  befell  the  Ro- 
taUh  power.  Naples  baring  asserted  its  indepen- 
denee,  1783,  and  Venaisson  and  Arienon  fallen 
)iito  the  bands  of  the  Frenob,  1792,  in  1796  en- 
•ned  tbe  ocoapntion  of  several  territories,  and, 
peaee  being  oonoladed  atXolentino,  Feb.  19, 1797, 
Pius  VI.  was  oompelled  to  release  tbe  Frenob  pos- 
fessions,  whilst  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Romagna 
were  incorporated  in  tbe  Cisalpine  Republic ;  on 
Feb.  15tb,  1798,  tbe  republic  was  proclaimed 
in  Rome,  the  Papal  gorernment  abolished,  and 
tbe  Pope  himself  taken  captive,  who  was  auo- 
«eeded  bj  Pins  VII.,  March  14,  1800,  but,  after 
Ifapoleon's  overthrow,  restored.  According  to 
Art.  103,  of  the  Vienna  Acts  of  June  9,  1815, 
(be  territories,  with  Camerino  and  its  appurten- 
ances, the  Ducbv  of  Beaeventam  and  the  princi- 
pality of  PoDte-Corvo  were  restored  to  the  Holy 
Me,  as  also  tbe  legations  Ravenna,  Bologna, 
$nd  Ferrara — that  portion  of  Ferrara  excepted 
•djacent  to  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Po ;  tbe  Emp«ror 
•f  Austria  retained  the  right  of  patronage  over 
Ferrara  and  Oommacbio ;  tbe  restored  subjects 
of  Rome  were  to  become  participators  in  Art. 
16  of  tbe  Paris  peace  of  May  30,  1814;  all 
personal  property,  having  a  good  title,  was  re- 
cognised, and,  as  a  gaaranty  fur  the  State-debt 
•nd  pensions,  a  special  convention  was  proposed 
between  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna.  As 
tiiis  patrimony  is  of  great  service  in  the  support 
of  tbe  Church,  Roman  Catholics  have  very  gene- 
nlly  opposed  every  measure  looking  to  the  sepo- 
vation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities. 
7o  effect  this,  some  have  proposed  the  removal 
of  the  Papal  chair  to  Jorusatem  (La papauii  d 
itrutalau!  par  I'Abbi,  J.  II.  Michon:  Paris, 
18(6.  Also  Report  in  Schneider's  Periodical  for 
Qhrist.  Science :  German,  1856,  No.  50).  Touch- 
Uig  the  government  of  the  Papal  States  a  late 
author  says :  "  In  it  are  to  be  found  all  tbe  d«- 
fiots  of  every  form  of  government,  without  their 
advantages.  Rome  is  a  theocracy  with  an  eter- 
nal high-priesthood,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
oligarchy  made  up  of  a  few  influential  men,  tbe 
cardinals ;  it  is  a  monarchy  with  the  Pope  as 
king,  and  a  republic,  inasmuch  as  tbe  beads  of 
tbe  priestly  oligarchy  elect  and  dethrone  him ; 
it  is  an  aristocracy,  for  the  Roman  princes  are 
tbe  Pope's  vassals  and  tbe  feudal  lords  of  tbe 
people,  and  a  democracy,  for  election  is  the 
louroe  of  all  sovereignty ;  it  is,  in  fine,^  foreign 
sovernment,  for  the  cardinals  are  not  all  Ital- 
ians, but  members  in  general  of  different  coun- 
tries, and,  as  such,  unacquainted  with  the  wants 
of  the  people.  Hence  it  is  that  revolutions  so 
frequently  shake  the  foundations  of  the  govern- 
ment  which,  indeed,  could  not  subsist  without 
tbe  intervention  of  foreign  powers.  From  1832- 
1838,  the  French  and  Austrians  have  supported 
tbe  Pontifical  throne,  and  since  1849,  Rome  it- 
■elf  has  been  in  tbe  bands  of  foreigners." 

In  tbe  reign  of  Pius  VII.,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi 
(see  Art.)  undertook  the  premiership  arranged 
by  the  Motuproprio  of  July  6, 1816,  which,  how- 
•ter,  as  it  conflicted  with  ancient  laws,  did  not  j 


satisfy  tbe  people.  Tbe  sueoessor  of  Pirns  VIC 
(t  August  3D,  1823),  Leo  XII.,  after  hsfiag 
announced  the  Motupn^rrio  of  Oet  5, 1824,  u< 
cited  great  dissatiRfnction  by  an  attsn]^  to 
abolish  some  ameliorotions  his  Bredecessor  had 
introduced.  The  short  reign  of  Pios  VIII.  ant 
(March  31,  1829-Nov.  30,  1830).  Oreg.  XTI. 
(Feb.  a.  1831-June  1,  1846).  with  a  viewlt 
ascertaining  tbe  wants  and  wishes  of  the  (xoplt, 
summoned  a  meeting  of  deputies,  bat,  as  ke  «• 
not  really  desirous  of  reform,  failed  to  sttii^ 
them.  Pius  IX.  (from  June  16,  1846)  ininf 
duced  new  politioal  regulations  {llotupnfm^ 
Oct.  2  and  14,  1847.  Fundament.  Statiit*  of 
March  14, 1848),  which  brought  about  biiflight 
to  Gaeta,  Nov.  24, 1848,  whence  ha  returned,  Ajiil 
12,  1850.  (See  OdatM.  Prot  Monaet,  % 
1855).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  ths  Begil^' 
mento  legitlativo  e  di  giuriadizione  of  Greg.  XVI, 
of  Nov.  10, 1834,  was,  in  some  points,  improwd 
by  Pius  IX.,  who  proposed  a  revisios  of  thii 
law-book,  and  simplifiea  the  mode  of  the  jndieial 
proceedings.  By  a  circular  of  Jan.  14,  \VA, 
permission  was  given  the  congregatioas  to  fiNn 
themselves  by  two  and  three  into  jadida)  trh 
bunals,  and  thns  was  obviated  tbe  neeein^  of 
always  referring  their  snits  to  tbe  chief  eoort. 

Since  1831  tbe  Papal  Stete  is  divided  into  1) 
or  20  provinces    (according    as  Viterbo  aal 
Orvieto   are  joinea  or  separated),  eonislDbif 
1231  congregations,  4055  parishes,  608,280  tol- 
lies,  3,124,668    inhabitants    (Augsburg  Uair. 
Jour.,  1856,  No.  234,  p.  2734).     These  an: 
1)  tbe  Comarea  di  Roma;  2)  5  Legations,  1. 1. 
provincea  under  cardinals,  vie.  Bologna,  Fntsi^ 
Ravenna,  Forli,  Urbino,  together  with  Pssan; 
3)  13  Delegations,  Ancona,  Macersts,  AkoU, 
Perugia,   Spoleto,  Frosinone  with  Ponte-Cono, 
Velletri,  Camerino,  Fermo,  Kieti,  Civita-Veecbii, 
Viterbo  and  Orvieto,  Benevento.     A  divirioa 
into  five  districts  has  been  recently  propoied; 
the  Romagna.  Mark,  Umbria,  Rome  with  tlM 
patrimonial    domiuns,   Sabine-land   and  Can- 
pagna),  with  a  cardinal  at  tbe  head  as  Pitii' 
dent.     Ecclesiastiaallv,  it  embraces  9  ProvinoM 
(Archbishoprics)  with  79  bishoprics:  1)B«^ 
the  Pope  being  Metropolitan,  but  repieseatil 
by  a  cardinal,  2)  Benevento,  8)  Fermo,  4)  F^ 
rara,  5)  Ravenna,  6)  Urbino,  7)  Bologna,  »)0i' 
merino,  9)  Spoleto.  The  population  is  almostn- 
ti  rely  R.  Catholic.    Some  Jewa  (in  Rome  and  iti 
Comnrca  4213,  Ancona  1814,  Alcoli  18,BoIofU 
92,   Ferrara  2128,   Frosinone  42,  V«nr*"< 
Pesaro  and  Urbino  850,  Ravenna  39,  Frtwbi 
13),  in  most  of  the  provincea  no  EvsaerfiSM 
(in  Rome  151,  Ancona  74,  Bologna  10,  (Mw 
Vecchia  4,  Forli  2).    See  Augsburg,  allg.  2eit, 
1857,  No.  18,  auaserord.  BeiUge,  p.  4 

II.  F.  Jacobson.— iSTWi*'*^ 

Chnroh-Visitatioil  in  Prussia,  and  ths  FM 
Saxon  in  particular.  Its  object  is  to_  seeors  W 
proper  maintenance  and  administration  tl  W' 
trine,  tbe  sacraments,  discipline,  Ohorch-haiMj 
ings,  and  of  whatever  pertains  to  the  intenw 
and  external  condition  of  tbe  Cfaurohes. 

As  examples  of  C.-v.  mention  might  b*  a** 
of  tbe  doings  of  Samnel,  Elias,  Elisbs,  sod  kinj 
Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron.  17 : 7.— In  tbe  Nsw'"?- 
Dispens.,  Olirist,  who  is  always  present  raw* 
Churcb,  if  tbe  Visitor,  mat'  Hc^,  see  Be».  1-* 
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li  fbc  eftriiMt  «ge  ean  be  diaoovered  traces  of 
0^.  Tboa,  Peter  (Aots  9),  Pftal  (15:41,  oomp. 
86— tet«uW«>^  Vulr.  yisiteiBas,  18:23; 
XCor.4: 19;  16:  5  (  2Cor.  12;  13 ;  Act8  20: 17). 
JUm  Apottle  Jok»  went  to  Aiw  Minor  as  over^ 
•Mr  of  the  oharobet  in  that  country. — In  the 
ttnet  when  the  episoopal  sleuent  developed 
Hm1(  it  was  the  daty  of  the  Bishops,  whilst 
tkitlin;  their  diooeses,  to  inc^uire  into  the  state 
ct  oongregations  and  to  administer  reproof  and 
fBOOimgemeiit  to  pastors  and  people  alike. 
With  the  deeline  of  the  Cborch,  when  Bishops 
tzaaeferred  tbeir  duties  to  unworthy  and  selfish 
Vfioials,  C.-T.  became  either  a  despotism  or  an 
^qnisition.  (Cotop.  Seckendorf,  hist  Luth., 
U,,  103). — As  the  Reformation  progressed,  the 
PMeeetty  for  C.-t.  become  more  pressing.  The 
old  acdesiastioal  bonds  having  been  snapped, 
tkere  eosaed  great  eonfusion,  which  was  ren- 
4eted  worse  by  the  fsnatioism  of  Miinzer  and 
Owlstadt,  and  by  the  Peasant  war.  The  minis- 
tl7l«ll  into  disrepute.  With  the  abolition  of 
WSSSi  for  the  dead  disappeared  the  revenue, 
■sd  the  people  were  either  too  poor  or  nnwill- 
Ibc  to  support  preachers,  some  of  whom  were 
UMMpetent,  others  immoral,  whilst  the  joath 
of  the  land  were  allowed  to  grow  op  without 
•B^  moral  restraint.  Luther's  earnest  admo- 
nitions to  princes  and  nobles,  to  cities  and  con- 
gregations, did  some  good,  bat  could  not  entirely 
oon  the  evil.  Bv  a  decree  of  the  Diet  of  1528, 
it  was  determined  that  nothing  should  be  taught 
bat  the  pare  gospel,  according  to  the  dootnne 
aad  sense  of  the  writing*  adopted  by  the  Cbris- 
tUa  Chnrob ;  this  was  confirmed  by  that  of 
the  year  1524,  whilst  at  Spire,  1526,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Edict  of  Worms  should  be  oar- 
tied  out  by  each  province  according  to  its  sense 
of  responsibility  towards  Ood  and  his  Imperial 
lliyeety.— Whether  this  decree  was  to  be  ao- 
oopted  or  rejected,  princes  and  their  subjects 
yntt  to  determine.  Oongregations  not  Ming 
able  to  govern  themselves,  and  the  Bishops  un- 
friUiog  to  introduce  reforms,  princes  were  in- 
Ttted  and  entreated  to  organise  them.  To  effect 
tliie,  a  thorough  visitation  became  necessary, 
trbiob  vras  first  undertaken  in  Saxony.  Before 
hie  death.  May  25,  1526,  Frederick,  the  Wise, 
bad  eonsnltea  Luther  oa  the  subject,  who  ro- 
aeatedlT  urged  upon  his  successor,  John,  the 
Firm,  toe  necessity  of  ordering  a  O.-v.  As  early 
ai  Kov..,  1525,  he  proposed  that  where  people 
'wanted  eraagelical  ministers — the  funds  being 
deficient— a  collection  shonld  be  held ;  that,  the 
alectorate  being  divided  into  4  or  5  districts,  in 
•aob  should  be  appointed  two  officers,  whose 
daty  it  shonld  be  to  apportion  the  necessary 
tax.  In  order  to  obviate  tne  ol(jection  that  such 
%procedare  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  Bishops, 
ha  advised  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
attend  to  their  duties,  and  warned  that,  in  case 
•f  neglect,  the  prince  would  be  necessitated  to 
^]le  the  matter  in  hand. — Nothing  having  been 
done,  he  again  raised  his  voice  in  Kov.,  1526, 
and  recommended  that  the  congregations  should 
ba  forced  to  provide  for  the  Chnron  and  schools, 
and,  if  onable,  they  shonld  make  use  of  the 
eloistor-property.  The  following  year.  Lather 
having  banded  in  his  complaints  to  the  Elector 
in  Wittenberg,  the  Utter  at  last  ordered  an  fit- 


limetion  for  Vintort,  who,  aft«r  having  repre* 
sented  to  the  nobles,  counsellors,  ministers,  dea- 
COD8,  teachers,  and  people,  the  vaet  benefit  nccru* 
ing  from  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  vast  evils  growing  from  its  neglect,  were  to 
examine  into  the  doctrine  and  life  of  the 
preachers,  discbarge  the  incompetent,  make 
provision  for  such  as  were  unable  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  pnt  in  Their  places  piooB  and 
learned  men,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  pas- 
tors and  teachers.  —  The  proceeds  of  vacant 
parishes,  benefices,  and  cloisters,  were  to  be 
diligently  investigated  and  appropriated  to  the 
ose  of  those  who  served  the  Church  and  the 
school.  In  cases  of  necessity  the  Elector  was  to 
make  up  any  financial  deficiency,  and  the  in- 
comes were  to  be  received  by  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  —  The  expenses  of  the  C.-v., 
which  occupied  about  three  years,  were  borne 
by  the  Elector.  —  Two  Tears  later,  Luther  had 
reason  to  congratulate  the  Elector  that  the  word 
of  God.grew  mightily  throughout  the  land.  Out 
of  this  movement  sprang  two  important  trev 
tises.  Luther's  Smaller  and  Larger  Catechism, 
and  the  so-called  VUitaiion-Book  on  "Instruc 
tion  of  the  Visitors  to  the  preachers  in  Saxony :" 
Wittenberg,  1528,  by  Melanobthon,  originallr 
in  Latin  ("  artieuli,  ae  qiiibvs  egerunt  per  Vitt- 
tatoret  in  rtgione  Saxoniae :"  Vit.,  1527 — to  be 
distinguished  from  the  artieuli  erga  euraioa  per 
Visitaiortt  examinandi,  a  catalogue  of  pointo 
for  the  exam,  of  clergy),  but  more  complete  in 
the  German,  which  contains,  not  only  a  rule  for 
teaching,  but  also  a  Church  and  School  Directory, 
Luther  altered  but  little  the  MS.  put  into  his 
hands  for  revision  in  1527.  To  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  added  that  the  distribu- 
tion in  both  kinds  accorded  with  its  institntion, 
but  that  in  practice  regard  should  be  bad  for 
weak  consciences,  and  lopped  oif,  as  being  most 
consonant  to  Scripture,  from  that  on  marriage, 
the  explanations  touching  the  forbidden  degrees 
of  consanguinity.  This  little  book  was  the 
first  ecclesiastical  bond  of  the  Evangelical  con- 
gregations. For  the  new  edition  of  tnis  treatise 
in  1538,  by  L.,  comp.  Strobel,  in  bis  Introd.  to 
Visit,  Art. :  Altenb.,  1776.— The  latest  ed.  with 
the  title :  M.  Phil.  Melanchthon's  Evang.  Church 
and  School  Directory  for  1528,  prefaced  by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther,  with  Hist.  Introd.  and  Efr 
plan,  remarks,  pub.  by  Chai.  Weber.  In  aa 
Appendix:  the  artieuli  de  miibut  cgerunt,  etc., 
SehlHehiem,  1844.  Both  the  Instruct,  for  the 
Visitors  and  the  Instruct  of  Visitation,  are  in- 
cluded by  Siehier  in  the  Charch-regulations  of 
the  16th  cent,  I.,  77,  ke. 

This  book,  shunnine  polemics,  treato  of  the 
neoessitv  of  avoiding  all  corruptions  of  the  tma 
faith,  illustrating  the  Christian  profession  by  a 
holy  walk,  of  rejecting  all  fanatical  opinions 
touching  government,  war  ("of  the  Turks"), 
Jbo.,  and  of  all  snbjecte  that  have  to  do  with  the 
prosperity  of  congregations.  The  first  14  sections 
contain  instractions  concerning  the  way  in  which 
the  pastor  shall  handle  various  subjects,  partioo- 
larlv  repentance,  faith,  good  works,  in  the  Sect : 
of  doctrine  (repentance  as  the  way  to  faith  and 
as  the  condition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pardon 
of  sin),  of  the  Ten  Commandmento,  of  true 
Christian  prayer,  and  of  affliction.    Then  fot 
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low  ihg  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  true  Christian  penitence,  and  oonfes- 
lion,  and  satisfaction  for  sins.  After  this,  in- 
■tructions  on  "  human  Chnroh  -  goveroment," 
marriage,  free-will,  Christian  liberty,  and  the 
Tnrks.  —  The  three  following  sections  refer  to 
forms  of  Divine  service,  discipline  and  Chorch- 
oonstitutioD,  to  daily  exercises  in  the  Church, 
proper  Christian  excotnmunioation,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  superintendents.  The  last  section 
treats  of  "  Schools."  —  A  complement  of  this 
little  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saxon  Yisitat. 
Art,  in  which  everything  that  concerns  the 
essence  of  the  Church  is  earnestly  enforced  upon 
preachers  and  counsellors,  farmers  and  noble- 
men ;  out  of  this  grew  similar  regulations  in 
other  Evangelical  countries,  as  (1525)  in  the 
Dukedom  of  Prussia,  where  it  was  commanded 
that,  each  year,  once  or  oftener,  as  necessity  re- 
qoired.  Synods  should  be  convened  in  every 
bishopric  to  inquire  into  the  dootrine  and  life 
of  clergymen,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  eccleaia  (see  Richter,  I.,  32) ; 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  (1526),  in  the  Beforma- 
tio  eccUsiarum  Buiiae,  c.  22,  {Richter,  I.,  pL  66, 
&o.),  that  an  annual  visitation  of  all  the  churches 
should  be  made  by  three  men  appointed  by  the 
Svnod,  who  were  to  investigate  the  worthiness 
of  Bishops  (preachers),  to  depose  the  un- 
worthy, and  to  see  that  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
Prince's  regulations,  according  with  it,  were  ob- 
served.—  h\  imitation  of  this  old  practice,  the 
Directory  of  Strassburg  required  a  yearly  visi- 
tation by  three  men  selected  by  the  council, 
two  wardens  and  one  preacher,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  Christianity 
were  executed,  that  the  Sabbath  wan  properly 
kept,  that  Baptism  was  administered  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  the  Communion  every  four,  at 
the  furthest,  every  eight  weeks,  &o.  IRuAtcr,  I., 
236,  to.). 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  original  oharooter 
of  Church-vis.  having  disappeared,  it  fell  into 
neglect,  and  in  some  places  was  totally  abolished. 
The  modem  revival  of  the  German  Evangeli- 
cal Church  again  induced  its  resumption, 
as,  «.  j/.  the  Prussian  General  Church-vis.  of  the 
ptwt  year,  so,  also,  in  Saxony  and  Wilrtem- 
Derg.  In  proportion  as  the  visitations  resem- 
bled those  of  the  Reformatory  and  Apostolic 
age,  did  they  accomplish  good,  and  dispense  rich 
biasings.  Klimo. — Ermenti-ont. 

^  Cburch- Yards,  or  grave-vard*. — The  primi- 
tive Christians,  according  to  Roman  law,  buried 
their  dead  without  the  city,  in  eosmeteria,  dor- 
miioria,  near  to  the  graves  of  martvrs,  partly 
open  ground  {area),  and  partly  in  subterranean 
caverns  {ceUacombs,  eryj^).  Churehts  having 
been  built  over  the  graves  of  martyrs,  the 
ground  adjacent  became  the  place  for  burial. 
When  the  bones  of  the  saints  were  translated  to 
the  edifices  erected  in  their  honor  in  towns, 
grave-yards  also  became  frequent  in  them.  Only 
uie  higher  clergy  —  these  were  exceptions  — 
Church-patrons  and  princes  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  burial  in  the  interior  of  the  Church, 
whilst  the  ground  for  thirty  paces  around  the 
walls  were  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  people.  In 
the  larger  towns  each  parish-church  dedicated 
its  "ooort-yard"  as  a  butial-pkoe  £»  the  ser- 


vice of  its  parishioners.    In  the  absence  of  suit 
dent  room,  cemeteries  were  arranged  on  th« 
outside  of  towns.  And  as,  in  such  circumstances^ 
a  chapel  was  erected  in  honor  of  some  saint,  tiM 
name  and  design  of  the  Church-yard  remaised; 
e.  g.  the  beautiful  St  John's  C.-y.  before  Kttm* 
berg.    So,  also,  in  the  Prot  Church,  as  may  be 
seen   in   the  Suabian-Halle  Directory,  editioa 
of  1771  (p.  202,  Nota  VL).     "  The  ancients  » 
dered  their  cemetries  near  tb«  Church,  to  omftsi 
their  faith  that,  where  tbey  hod  beard  preaobsl 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  they  awaited  the  resin>- 
reotion  of  their  bodies,  and  that  tbey  regarded 
death  as  a  sweet  sleep,  and  the  grave  a  bed  of 
rest"    The  Bremen  Directory,  1534,  (RkHtr, 
I.,  p.  247)  says :  "  It  is  good,  partieolarly  in  tiaM 
of  pestilence,  that,  as  the  custom  of  the  abtaentt 
was,  and  as  the  7th  chap,  of  Luke  seems  to  le* 
commend,  a  general  grave-yard  should  be  laid  oat 
before  the  city."    The  Brannsehweig-Ltineborg 
Directory,  1564,  {Richter,  II.,  p.  287),  reqniiM 
"that  burial-places,  when  necessity  demand^ 
should  be  selected,  not  only  without  cities,  M 
also  villages.     Medical  reasons  having  sliaosl 
universally  banished  grave-yards  to  the  outsidt 
of  towns,  the  old  ecclesiastical  idea  of  commt- 
nion  between  the  living  and  the  dead  has  disip' 
peared,  whilst  in  cides  they  have  been  converlsd 
into  places  for  traffic,  and  of  amnsemest  kt 
school-boys. — Through  the  benediction  and  tha 
sprinkling  of  holy-water,  performed  by  the  Ke> 
cesan  Bishop,  or  his  subordinate,  the  g»ve-ysri 
is  supposed  in  Romish   countries  to  bemM 
holy  ground  {Richter,  K.-reoht,  {  274).    In  the 
event  of  desecration,  they  are  subjected  to  a  re- 
ooninliation.  The  profanation  of  a  Church  briogi 
along  with  it  that  also  of    the  ciremnjaoent 
grave-yard,  but  not  so  reversely  {Riehter,  |29I)< 
The  asylum  privileges  of  the  Church  were  ex- 
tended to  the  cemeteries.    That  portion  of  tbs 
ground  devoted  to  such  as  were  not  members  of 
the  Rom.  Church,  was  not  consecrated.   When 
Protestants  and  Romanists,  however,  lived  to- 
gether, tbereexisted  a  oommoneemetefy.  Lat^, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Concordat  of  1856,  the  Asf 
trian  clergy  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  sepa- 
ration. ,The  boriol-plaoe  rtmnd  about  the  Chirtk 
belongs  to  the  congregation,  that  tUseomxtd 
from  It  may  be  the  property,  ocoordiDgto  si- 
onmstances,  of  the  Church  or  the  State.— Tboa^ 
the  Ref.  abolished  the  Romish  consecration  «ei«- 
mony,  a  new  grave-yard,  on  occasion  of  the  (id 
burial,  was  commonly  dedicated  by  the  Wsfd 
of  God  and  by  prayer;  the  Evang.  prinoipit 
being  that  "  the  place  does  not  sanetiiy  tfc« 
deMl,  but  the  dead  the  place"  (Snabian-fiiSt 
Direct,  1771.  p.  203).    In  England  and  Siredsst 
however,  an  interesting  consecration  eeremM^ 
is  performed.     The  Waldenses,  on  the  o(M 
hand,  snpposed  that  each  one  might  as  wrii  bsf 
on  his  own  field  as  in  a  srave-yard.    Begnltl 
?FaMeiuu(n,XII.,ItemqQod  sepulchraoorpon* 
mortuorum  hominum  ubicunqne  fiaat,  nusaiii 
Ever  since  the  old  Roman  laws  declared :  L»ci^ 
in  quern  morhium  eondit,  iibi  lacer  ttif,  *■* 
Vptam:  Sqmlehriviolati  actio  infamiM»imgol, 
the  Church  has  insisted  on  snrroandiag  grtn- 
yards  with  a  wall,  or  a  fence.    The  CooBcil  of 
Cologne,  under  Rudolf  I.,  eap.  IL,  ieereti  "  m» 
titej  sfaoold  be  enclosed,  lest  snise,  ioffi  * 
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oflter  aninwl*  might  eat  the  bones  of  the  dcAd." 
fhere  are,  also,  many  Er.  Churob-reKulations. 
The  driring  of  cattle  into  tbem  is  forbidden, 
nnder  pain  of  punishment,  by  the  Directory  of 
Steuerwolt  ana  Peine  (1561,  Richter,  II.,  p. 
225).  Being  the  restin^plaoei  of  Qod's  children, 
they  are  to  be  held  in  honor,  and  not  to  be  pro- 
&ned  by  watching  over  cattle,  unloading  t\i-d, 
com,  or  bay,  selling  drinks  or  goods,  bleaching 
and  washing  in  them,  and  should  these  things 
take  place  in  them,  the  sexton  is  not  to  restore  the 
eattle,  horses,  wagons,  linen,  ko.,  whilst  the 
owners  are  to  be  punished  according  to  ciroum- 
•tuoes  (Hoya,  1573,  Richter,  II.,  p.  356).  Nor 
were  they  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  amusement, 
traiSo,  and  carpentering,  but  were  to  be  kept  in 
decent  and  befitting  order.  Hence,  were  authori- 
ties and  congregations  commanded  "  so  to  enclose 
tbem  with  walls,  and  fenees,  and  doors,  that  no 
■wine,  cows,  or  other  cattle  could  enter  them, 
that  no  travelling  should  be  done  tbroueh  them. 
Dor  dirt  oast  into  tbem,  and  that,  when  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  or  without  a  fence,  the  neigh- 
boots  should  repair  tbem,  or  be  punished  accord- 
ingly (Brandenborg  Tisit-oidn,  1573,  Richter, 
n,  367). 

Bomish  customs  having  been  abolished,  it 
most  have  been  a  difficult  task  for  the  Evangeli- 
cal congregations  to  keep  their  obnrohes  and 
grave-yards  in  befitting  order.  As  early  as 
1542,  the  Wittenb.  Diieotory  (Biektar,  I.,  570) 
complained  "that  in  many  pUces,  in  the  town 
and  country,  churches  were  falling  to  decay,  and 
«*Te-yards  unattended  to,  in  a  worse  state,  in- 
deed, than  many  stables  and  barns,  and  that 
this  indicated  the  absence  of  proper  Christian 
Tirtoe  and  devotion  to  the  gospel."  The  ra- 
tionalistic ntilitarianism  of  onr  day  makes  use 
tS.  them  for  growing  grass  and  turnips ;  ezcel- 
leat  cabbage  is  raised  over  fresh  graves,  and 
Iwth  oler^  and  people  stand  by,  and  never  utter 
a  complaint,  or  remonstrance. 

In  aooordanee  vridi  ancient  usage  the  Romish 
Church  places  a  cross  of  stone  or  wood  in  the 
centre  of  the  grave-yard.  Whilst  the  Lutheran — 
at  least  of  the  older  time— did  likewise,  the  Re- 
formed Communion  did  not  tolerate  it ;  and  in 
onr  day,  in  Baden,  a  crucifix  pat  upon  the  wall 
was  Iwoken  to  pieoes.  Still,  even  Reformed 
cemeteries — like  those  in  ZUrioh— may  be  found 
with  small  crosses  on  almost  every  tomb.  The 
ChMTck  having  lost  sight  of  the  significance  of 
tiie  grave-yard,  modem  sentimentalism,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  old  Hadeler  Directory,  1544, 
(Riehier,  II.,  p.  75),  which  forbade  "  walks  of 
pleaaure  and  foolish  talk  in  cemeteries,"  has 
made  its  home  in  the  delightful  promenades, 
under  the  shady  bowers,  and  on  the  Pagan 
•epolohres,  and  inscriptions  of  these  "  yards  of 
'  Mace,"  above  which  towers  the  P^re  la  Chaise 
in  all  its  worldly  pomp  and  vain  pride — a  true 
Parisian  model.  The  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  whilst 
boilding  their  Campo  Santo  next  to  the  cathe- 
dral (1^3),  brought  the  soil  necessary  in  ships 
firom  the  Holy  Lutd,  and  the  first  artists  of  tne 
age  decorated  the  walls  of  the  hall  that  sur- 
zoonded  the  sacred  fields  of  the  dead,  with  the 
most  impressive  paintings  of  heaven  and  hell, 
of  death  and  the  judgment  The  revival  of 
^bnroUiness  has  quits  recently  led  to  a  better 


appre^siation'  of  grave-yards  and  their  deconk* 
tion.  H.  MxBZ. — Ermentrout. 

Chlireh-Tear,  th«,  differs  from  the  naivral 
and  civil  year.  A  similar  difference  is  found  in 
the  fasti*  of  the  Romans,  and  the  later  Jevrisb 
calendar. — The  C.-y.  rests  on  no  N.  T.  command, 
but  grew  spontaneously  out  of  the  felt  want  of 
the  Church ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  the  result  of  a 
formal  calculation,  but  a  historical  development, 
in  which  the  formation  of  diverse  epochs  may 
be  distinguished.  Daring  the  Apostolic  period 
Jewish  Christians  firmly  adhered  to  the  festival- 
times  of  their  calendar ;  but  heatfaen-Christiail 
congregations  at  first  kept  no  festivals.  After 
150,  the  patsover  and  penteootl  seasons  were  ob- 
served ; — the  former  in  oommemoration  of  the 
passion  of  Christ,  which  was  gradually  extended 
to  »ix  days  ;  the  latter,  of  his  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion, and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Qhost,— 
it  lasted  fifty  days  from  Good-Friday,  and  was 
the  Sabbath  season  of  the  C.-y.,  a  time  of  spiri- 
tual gladness. — A  seoond  formation  of  the  C.-y. 
occurred  as  follows:  Ascension  became  a  dis- 
tinct festival ;  the  resurrection  Sabbath  was  thus 
separated,  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  from  ths 
Pentecostal  season,  and  joined  to  the  passover 
season  ;  the  festivals  of  the  nativity  and  the 
Epiphany  were  added.  Thus  three  great  festi- 
val seasons  were  formed:  Chrigtmat,  Easter, 
and  Bsnteeoit,  each  fbllowed  by  the  solemn  ob- 
servance of  its  octaae,  and  Christmas  and  Easter 
being  preceded  by  preparatory  seasons :  Advent 
and  Quadragesima. 

The  ancient  Church  observed  the  days  of  the 
sufferings  of  their  martyrs,  by  local  or  provincial 
festivals.  As  these  commemorations  degene- 
rated into  saint-worship,  they  became  general 
Church  festivals.  Thus,  the  development  of 
The  festivals  of  the  Annunciation  and  Purifica- 
tion were  originated  in  honor  of  Christ ;  but 
the  C.-y.  assumed  a  fantastic,  mystical  character. 
with  the  growth  of  Mariolatry  they  were  gradu- 
ally turned  into  occasions  for  the  glorification  of 
Mary. — The  profound  original  idea  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  this  eoolesiastical  ap{>ortionment 
of  the  year  is  this ;  that  each  Christian's  life 
should  be  an  unbroken  festival  of  prayer  and 
praise  to  God.  This  led  the  Church  to  assign 
some  specific  fact  or  event  to  each  day.  This 
idea  reached  its  culmination,  in  the  Romisb  C, 
in  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi. 

Although  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  forma 
the  most  natural  beginning  of  the  C.-y.,  it  took 
a  long  time  before  this  was  fully  realised.  We 
find  the  greatest  confusion  until  far  into  the 
middle  ages.  Older  Church  theologians  regarded 
the  Easter-month  as  the  first  of  the  year ;  in  tho 
West,  probably  after  the  Roman  Calendar,  the 
year  began  on  March  1.  Whilst  Dionysius  Exi- 
guns  reckoned  the  year  from  Jan.  1,  then  the 
beginning  of  the  eonsular  year,  in  Germany, 
Italy,  ftc,  it  was  dated,  during  the  middle  ages, 
from  Deo.  25  (a  natieiiale),  or,  as  in  Florence 
and  Pisa  until  1749,  from  March  25,  (ab  annui*' 
tiatione  *.  o  eoneeptiotu:).  The  most  inconveni- 
ent reckoning  was  that  from  Easter,  a  movable 
festival ;  and  vet  it  was  followed  in  the  Frankish 
empire  from  the  4th  cent  throughout  the  middle 
ages.  The  Greek  0.  begins  its  year  on  Sept  1. 
The  Kestorians  were  the  first  to  commenoe  with 
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tfst  Advent:  h«iwe,  probably,  th«  h««iUlion  of 
the  Rom.  Church  to  adopt  this  reckoning. 

The  natural  »ea»on»,  which  were  chiefly  re- 
fected in  the  heathen  festiTale,  have  by  lome 
1>een  thought  to  furniih  the  idea  of  the  Chrie- 
tian  feetivttld,  to  which,  accordingly,  a  sTmbolie 
basis  was  assigned.  Bat,  howerer  plausible,  aad 
practically  available  for  homiletie  povpoaee,  this 
theory  may  be,  it  lacks  historical  support.^  (It 
is  advocated  by  Slrausi,  of  Berlin,  in  his  Kirch- 
enjahr,  Ac).  Even  those  passages  quoted  in 
itS'  favor  from  the  Church  Fathers  and  aneient 
Liturgies,  only  show  that  some  writers  oc«n- 
tionally  delighted  in  such  poetic  associations. 
A  far  better  notion  of  the  idea  of  the  C.-y.  may 
be  derived  from  the  old  perioopes.  Whilst  in 
the  Eastern  C.  the  Uetionet  eoniinuae  are  very 
prominent,  and  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  course 
at  every  public  worship,  so  that  even  the  Sun- 
days were  divided  into  (bur  groups,  answering 
to  and  named  after  the  fbur  Evan^litta,  we  find 
in  the  Western  leotionaries,  after  the  6th  cent, 
Uelione*  propriae,  or  selections  suitable  to  par- 
ticular days,  and  these  include  many  now  found 
in  our  perioopes.  But  we  shall  not  always  sao- 
eeed,  especially  in  those  assigned  to  the  non- 
festival  season,  in  finding  a  reason  for  the  choice, 
or  a  natural  connection  between  the  Epistle  and 
the  Qospel. — The  Reformers,  Luther  not  eioepted 
(ed.  of  Erlangen,  21,  329),  at  first  hesitated 
nrhether  it  would  not  be  better  to  return,  in  the 
matter  of  festivals  also,  to  Apoatolio  simplicity, 
and  confine  the  Church  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabliatb;  bat  they  soon  took  their  respective 

SositioM  with  reference  to  the  C.-^.,  ana  their 
ivergenoe  upon  this  subject  is  Indicative  of  the 
eharaeteristic  difference  of  the  two  great  evan- 
gelical parties.  The  Reformed  C,  wherever  it 
eould  freelr  carry  out  ita  prineiples,  constructed 
ita  cultns,  in  this  reapeot  also,  striotl^  after  the 
type  of  Apostolio  congregation!,  rejecting  all 
human  traditions.  Thus  in  Ckneva,  in  Calvin's 
time,  only  Sundays  were  observed ;  in  other 
countries  Christmas  was  the  only  week-day  fes- 
tival kept  Instead  of  tlw  perioopes  certain 
books  of  the  Bible  were  preached  upon  in  coarse, 
•rfree  texts  chosen.  The  Reformed  in  Germany, 
alone,  adhered  more  closely  to  the  C.-y. — ^Tbe 
Lutheran  C,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  dropping 
Corpu*  Chritti  and  saints'  days,  retained  the  old 
arrangement,  even  including  those  of  Maiy,  as 
tlie  AAnunoiation,  Sk.,  so  flir  as  they  had  a  his- 
torical basis  in  the  gospels,  the  Apostles'  days, 
•nd  that  of  the  Archangel  Michael.  These  last, 
however,  have  ceased  to  be  kept  The  appolnt- 
nent  of  Harvest  festivals,  and  anniversanes  of 
the  Departed,  and  the  Reformation,  as  also  of 
days  for  general  fasting  and  pnivcr,  was  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Reformation.  The  Lutheran  0. 
aot  only  retained  the  perlcopas,  bu(  imposed 
their  use  upon  the  clergy  so  rigidly  as  to  pro- 
duce a  reaction. 

The  C.-y.  aims  at  setting  forth  the  fundar 
mental  facts  and  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  Gh>d 
in  their  order  of  development,  and  at  leading  the 
Mople  through  a  practical  realisation  of  them. 
The  thought  underlying  all  Is  this,  that  time, 
iilhioh  exhibits  itself  to  us  most  distinctly  in  the 
revolving  seasons,  is  the  form  in  which  things 
eternal  and  divine  reveal  themselves  to  man. 


The  C'j.  ts  divided  into  the  festival  and  (Mt> 
festival  season.  The  former  («emei(r«  DonvA 
inolodes  the  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Penteeoetal 
seasons,  all  being  summed  up  in  Trinity  Sm- 
day,  the  octave  of  Pentecost ;  these  respeotiTtly 
represent  the  fundamental  facta  and  doetriaw 
of  redemption  by  Christ:  his  incarnation,  ptii 
sion,  and  exaltation.  Daring  the  non-fetafil 
period  (mnettre  eedetiae)  the  Church  eonsijen 
the  application  and  effects  of  this  redemptiaii. 
In  the  Romish  Church  the  mass  is  made  (ki 
centre  and  support  of  its  entire  cultas ;  ths  Pn- 
testant  C,  on  the  contrary,  looks  to  tibe  liring 
Word  of  Qoi  and  to  the  Sacraments,  as  tfct 
means,  in  the  bands  of  the  Spirit,  for  holdhij 
forth  and  communicating  the  qnickening  povef 
of  graee.  A  C.-y.  is  indispensable  to  ae  ooh 
struotion  of  a  complete  organic  coitus;  and 
compliance  with  its  prescribed  order  will  bt 
thought  proper  in  proportion  as  each  a  calioa  ii 
esteemed  important  Nevertheless,  the  poi- 
copes  need  not  be  slavishly  adhered  to,  but  mtf 
serve  to  suggest  suitable  themes  for  tbdi  n- 
speetive  days.  (Stiauss,  I.  e.  ;  Lisco,  d.  Qa, 
K.-jahr;  Berlin,  1840;  Bobtrtag,  do.  do.:  Btei> 
lau,  1853,  *o.).  Sthtz.* 

Chvtnieiu  (Kochhafe)  Damd,  one  of  tlu 
most  Influential  Lutheran  theologians  of  hit  dsv, 
was  born  at  Ingelfingen,  Feb.  26,  1580.  Hi 
studied  under  Camerarhu  and  Sehntp^  io 
Tubingen  ;  went,  in  bis  15th  year,  as  ms^ster. 
to  Wittenberg;  and  became  the  sealoui  ast 
favorite  pupil  of  Melanchthon.  In  1551  he«M 
located  in  Kostook,  and  distinguished  himtelf  bf 
his  philological,  philosophical,  historical,  sat 
theological  Icctorea.  He  was  subseqaestly  en- 
^oye<r  in  various  important  services  for  tlit 
Cburoh,  and  was  one  of  the  six  theologisDi  Of 
gaged  on  the  Form  of  Conoord  (1576).  Later  it 
Ufe  he  somewhat  deviated  fW>m  Melanehtboii'i 
views.  He  died  June  29,  1600,  lesving  a  Itrp 
mass  of  MSS.,  of  which  the  theological  poitioa 
was  publ.  in  Lpxg.,  2  vols.  fol.  (See  bis  bioc, 
by  Stuu  :  Rostock,  1601 ;  Asaki,  Titat  TkeU.). 

I.  ScawAM.* 

Oilioia,  the  S.  E.  province  of  Asia  Hioor,  ll 
bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  Mediterranean,  oo  tbt 
W.  and  N.  by  the  Taurus,  and  on  the  G.  by  At 
Amanus  ranee.  The  Taurus  separates  it  from 
Pamphilia,  Pisidia,  Isauria,  Lykaonia,  ud 
Oappadocia,  and  the  Amanus  from  Syria  ( Jaaitli 
1:7,  12;  Actt  16:23,  41;  Gal.  1:21).  Tin 
western  portion  was  otkUed  "C.  the  rongb" 
{Tpax'^^t  O.  atpera),  the  eastern  "C.  tbi 
level"  {Slrabo  XIVT,  668),  or  "  upper  0."  (Juditii 
2 :  21).  Herodotus,  VII.,  91,  says,  the  CHiaia* 
were  formerW  called  Hypaobeans  (^poj;'!')! 
and  received  ttieir  later  name  from  a  PfaoeDioiaa, 
which  implies  a  colonisation  of  the  eouotrf  ij 
Pbcenicians.  This  is  confirmed  by  Pbtesieiaa 
legends  found  upon  Oiliclan  ooina  (Onunr^ 
seript.  UngHoeque  Fhcm.  momim.,  10,  11, 27(« 
287).  In  eariter  times  0.  had  ita  own  Hop. 
Whether  the  conquest  of  C.  by  NebuobadneasT 
(Judith  2 :  29)  is  a  fact  or  fiction  oannot  b«  nor 
ascertained.  Under  Alexander  the  O'^*^^ 
became  a  Macedonian  province;  alter  bis  dsstfc 
it  fell  to  the  Seleucidse-Svrian  empiis-  ™ 
people,  however,  seem  to  have  often  revolted 
ll  Mace.  11 :  14;  8  Mace.  4:80^}-   Sebir 
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aftaoQj  C.  bacanupartlr  Partblim  ««4  Ann*' 
Hian  ISirabo,  XIV.,  669-,  Appian.  /S^.,  48, 
Jtft/Am.  106),  Durioe  the  Boman  period  pirate* 
Infested  the  ooasta  of  C.  (S^a6o,  XIV.,  668, 
Jbc.),  UDtil  Pompey  disparted  them,  and  made 
£ast«m  C.  a  Roman  province  [Plutarch,  Life  of 
JP..  c.  24 ;  ^jytoB.  Mithrid.,  106, 118 ;  /)io  Cats,, 
{i3, 12).  Vespaaian entirely oonqaered  G.iSueion, 
Yeap.,  c.  8 ;  Acta  23  :  34).  In  Aot»  6 1 9,  Jews 
jfroin  C.  are  mentioned  j  and  from  Aota  15  :  23, 
we  learn  that  Cbristiiuiitj  found  early  entrance 
Into  C,  Paul  vas  a  Ciuoian  of  Tarsue  (Actt 
9:  11:  21:39;  27:5).  Arnold." 

CilicinsLMXtctoy,  a  cloth  made  of  eoat'e  hair, 
and  anciently  need  by  laboring  people.  It  wa* 
first  manufactured  in  Ciliciar;  bence  the  name, 
Tbe  name  was  also  applied  to  the  bair  shirt, 
formerly  worn  by  ascetica  and  monlu  next  to 
their  skin.  J.  Cfaasianus  sayi  but  few  wore  it 
in  his  time ;  he  alto  opposed  its  use,  a*  it  bin- 
dered  tbe  men  at  their  work.  But  it  was  after- 
wards very  commonly  worn,  and  some  order* 
pnjoined  its  ate.  More  recently  tbe  C.  has  been 
changed  for  a  mere  girdle  of  the  same  material. 
Wetzer  and  Welte't  Enoyolopedia  thinks  this 
(ostom  in  accordance  with  Paul's  words :  caxiiffo 
m«uM  et  in  servUuUtn  redigo;  but  they  will 
hardly  affirm  that  tbo  Apostle  meant  this  should 
be  done  by  wearing  a  Cilieium.       Butzoo.* 

Circvmcition  oonsista  in  removing,  cirou- 
larly,  the  prepuce.  Tbe  instrument  anciently 
lued  (and  still  by  Abyssinian  Christians)  in  the 
operation,  was  a  sharp  (tone  (Ex.  4 :  25 ;  Josh. 
5  :  2,  3 ;  efr,  ^trod.,  2,  86),  which  was  thought 
to  inflict  a  milder  wound  ;  modem  Jews  use  a 
•teel  knife.'  Any  Israelite  might  perform  C, 
but  usually  tbe  father  did  it  (Qen.  17 :  23),  only 
|n  extreme  cases  women  (Ex.  4  :  25).  Qod  a 
fororoand  to  Abraham  required  all  his  male  de- 
aoendants  to  be  circumcised  on  tbe  8th  day  after 
their  birth  ( Gen.  21 :  4;  Luke  1 :  59 ;  2  t  21 ; 
Phil.  3 : 5.  As  exceptions,  see :  Ex.  4 :  25 ;  Josh. 
i :  5.  Comp.  Levit.  13 : 3 ;  2  Chron.  30 : 5).  At 
G.  the  cbila  received  its  name  (Qen.  17 :  5,  24 ; 
21 :  3,  4;  Luke  I.  c).  This  rite,  introduced 
among  tbe  Israelites  by  Abraham,  enjoined  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  carried  out  by  Joshua, 
also  obtained  among  some  other  nations  (Jer. 
9 :  26).  We  may  assume  that  Abraham's  influ- 
«nce  led  the  descendants  of  Lot  to  adopt  0.; 
hot  this  cannot  be  supposed  in  reference  to  tbe 
Sfqrptians,  who  were  an  independent,  cultivated 
Ration,  having  their  own  customs,  and  averse  to 
pastoral  tribes  (Qen.  43 :  32,  Ik.).  It  seem* 
9iore  probable  that  the  Hebrevra  derived  it  f^om 
tbe  Egyptians  {Herod.,  2,  104.  C/r.  e.  4pum, 
%  3).  Recently  C.  bos  been  discovered  among 
tbe  Saliva*  Indians,  S.  America,  in  tbe  F^ee 
Islands,  in  Tahiti,  and  among  the  Congo  negroes 
of  Africa.      


*  The  opcratioa  i*  that  d«Mrib«d  ia  Othon.  (<(r.niU., 
f.  133:  CVrenMct'wr  imptmit  wutttulm  bmtilUim  Hprm- 
BKliNin  fuantuM  poteH  tup*r  ilium  nltadit,  dtirnd* 
ftrclp*  partem  tjMt  prtXtntllt  tt  nopacula  pr^eidit. 
Ptindt  duobut  polllcf  unguibut  prapuHum  arripU  tt 
4*9»l*il,  dontc  giant  tela  atttudatur  ;  f  no  /atto  tangnl- 
««■»  cMnyil,  doMt  mdvtiurit  tamyuit  tm  rtmolitHint 
tgrporit  ptrtibni,  nalatrff  m  tmplattrum  impemd.  The 
Iftur  pert  of  this  daatriplioo  Nf«r«  to  a  htar  •otton, 
dorired  from  the  he«th«n,  of  uakioc  a  now  prepnoo, 
hj  artifloUl  meins  (1  Hooo.  1 :  IS  j  «|r.  1  Cer.  7 ;  ISJ. 


What  wat  th«  Miginal  tigDtaairtkm  of  tbii 
riteT  It  it  a  mistaCs  to  luppote  that  it  vra* 
done  to  escape  tbe  tbame  of  tbe  barbarous  ctw 
torn  of  earrying  off  the  prepnoe  of  oonqiM(e4 
enemies,  a*  a  proof  of  viotory.  The  oaae  in 
1  San.  I8 :  25-27,  oeonrred  'becanae  of  tbe  exiat^ 
ence  of  tbe  oattom,  and  the  oontempt  felt  fof 

r arsons  unciroqacised  (Josh.  5:9;  Judges  14 1 
i  15  :  8 : 1  Sam.  14 :  6 ;  Is.  62 ;  1 ;  Esek.  28 :  10, 
te.\.  Miohaelis,  (Moe.  Reeht.  IV.,  )  186)  foU 
lowing  Pbilo,  (de  eiroumc,  211,  ed.  Mange;/), 
think*  it  was  done  to  promote  health,  eleanli* 
aess,  and  fruitfulnets  ICT^.  Tbxviiot,  Reieen, 
1,  68.  See  John  7 :  3Si,  to.).  But  whilst  C.  may 
be  deemed  thn*  phTneally  proper,  as  tbe  looeing 
of  tongue-tied  children,  it  eannot  be  taken  a« 
the  fundamental  oUeot  of  0.  It  had,  rather,  a 
religion*  import  The  ancient*  oonsidered  the 
organ*  of  generation  eaered  (Oen.  24 : 2, 9,  &o.), 
C.  was,  there&re,  a  rite  of  oonseoration  to  the 
Qod  whom  tbe  people  eerved ;  benee,  in  Egypt 
priest*  and  warrior*  were  eironmcieed.  Aa 
Christian  Baptism  wa*  an  exaltation  of  tbe  laa> 
tration*  of  anoient  nation*,  *o  C.  among  tbf 
Israelites  wa*  a  sanotiflcation,  by  Jehovah'*  oom> 
mand,  of  an  *xi*ting  custom,  to  a  rite,  by  whioh 
they  were  eolerenly  devoted  to  hie  eerrioe,  a* 
a  nation  of  king*  and  prieet*  (Ex.  19 :  6).-.^ 
Jacob's  aons  attached  great  importance  to  0, 
(Oen.  34 1  14|,  but  it  wa*  not  nnivereally  ob« 
aerved  by  their  poeterity  in  Egypt  (benoe  Joeh, 
5 : 8,  9).  The  Kdomite*,  al*o,  aeem  not  alwayt 
to  have  observed  it  {Jo$.  Ani.,  13,  9, 1). 

The  C.  qf  the  heart,  often  mentioned  in  tba 
Bible,  indicate*  tbe  deeper  *au*  of  the  rite,  a« 
a  eign  of  tbe  parity,  and  eonaeeration  to  God, 
of  the  inner  man.  (So  too  "  anoiro.  Up*,"  Ex. 
6  ;  12 ;  "  ear*."  Jer.  6 :  10).  Gonneoted  vitii  th« 
idea  of  ooneecration  wa*  that  of  an  atonement ) 
in  0.  the  body  wa*  offered  in  taorifioe  to  God, 
and  this  in  pledge  of  the  still  higher  offering  up 
of  tbe  entire  man,  tool  and  body.  This  &ae, 
the  Israelite*  beeame  truly  a  rovol  priesthood, 
and  a  holy  nation.  All  tbi*  reaooed  it*  eomplo' 
Uon  in  the  N.  T. ;  tbeaeeforth  tbe  rign  of  0.  was 
abrogated.  VAiHivosa,* 

CuoomsifiMi  of  Ohriit,  tetival  of  tht, 
(Luke  2 :  21),  i*  of  more  reeent  origin,  no  taraea 
of  it  being  foaad  ontil  after  a.  600.  Tbe  flr*t 
reference  to  it  i*  found  in  St.  Gregory'*  *aor»> 
mentaiy ;  and  the  first  knows  homily  upon  it, 
is  that  of  Bede  (t  735).  And,  thongh  named 
in  earlier  Capitubria*,  and  decree*  of  Counoila 
(a*  tfaoae  of  Uayenee,  813,  o.  36),  even  HAno^ 
B.  of  Vercelli,  in  the  10th  eeni,  knovrs  nothing 
of  it.  It  wa*,  of  oouraa,  not  inatitoted  prior  to- 
the  fixing  of  Cbri*tma«;  and,  although  tba 
octave  of  Cbrietmas,  WO*  not  obaerved  by  tbe 
Christian  0.  until  to  late  a  period,  beeavee  H 
would  fall  on  the  da^  of  the  iVeio  Tear  feetivitiea 
of  the  heathen.  A*  it  was,  tbe  Cbureh  fell  eoa»« 
polled  to  oonnteraot  the  eril  influence  of  this 
heathen  featival,  by  enjoining  it*  ob*ervaaee  br 
fasting  and  prayer  (AnoDniNB,  Serm.,  lOeL 
Coonoil  of  Tour*  (567)  a  17).  Tbo  Gosipal  and 
Epistie  (Tit.  2:11-15)  of  the  day  bad  special 
referenoe  to  this.  For  the  old  Bpiatle  tbe  Luthe* 
ran  C.  ha*  Gal.  3 :  23-29 ;  tba  Epiaeepal  C.  haa 
Rom.  4 : 8-14,  and  Luke  2 :  15-21.— A  eonaea. 
tion  of  the  festiral  of  CiMiHMHioa  with  a  OhuKh. 
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Mlebntion  of  Nem  Tear,  now  ao  ooranKm,  could 
not  oeour  to  the  old  Charch  of  Rome,  becaoBe, 
for  it,  Jan.  1  vm  merely  the  beginning  of  the 
year  of  the  heathen  Romans.  Even  the  decrees 
of  the  Synods  of  Oxford  (1222)  and  Lyons  (1244), 
whioh  wstinctly  refer  to  a  N.  Year's  festival,  do 
not  nroTe  that  it  fell  on  Jan.  1.  In  France,  to 
the  10th  cent.,  March  1,  and  from  the  10th  to 
the  16th,  Easter,  were  the  first  of  the  year. 
Jan.  1  was  not  adopted  till  1564 ;  in  Scotland 
not  till  1600 ;  and  in  England  it  did  act  become 
universal  antil  1766.  H.  A.* 

CuteniaiU.  Robert,  of  a  noble  iauiily  of 
Champagne,  entered,  in  his  fifteenth  rear,  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Mcmtitr  la  Celle. 
Here  he  was  soon  made  prior,  and  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  branch  monastery  of  St. 
Michel  de  Tonnerre.  He  found  the  monks  in 
great  disorder ;  and  after  fruitless  efforts  to  re- 
form them,  h«  was  solicited  by  a  company  of 
anchorets  at  Colan,  to  peside  over  them.  Bat 
his  sense  of  duty  to  his  present  position  pre- 
vailed over  his  longing  for  the  seclusion  of  the 
wilderness.  He  endeavored  onee  more,  in  vain, 
to  improve  those  nnder  his  charge,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Montiir  la  Celle.  Found  troublesome 
there,  probably  by  his  ceal,  he  was  sent  as  prior 
to  St  Aigulf,  another  branch  cloister ;  but  the 
anchorets  just  mentioned  procured  an  order 
from  the  Pope  to  the  abbot  of  Monti6r  la  Celle, 
to  dismiss  Robert  to  them, — an  order  perhaps 
w«Ioome  to  both.  Robert  led  his  new  charge 
into  the  forest  of  Molesme,  and  began  with  them 
an  enthusiasticaUy  ascetic  life.  But  the  honor 
they  soon  attained  compted  them,  and  Robert 
indignantly  forsook  them  for  another  company 
in  a  neighboring  desert  called  Hanr.  Com- 
pelled by  his  old  charge,  through  the  Pope 
and  its  Bishop,  to  return,  and  still  unable  to  in- 
duce the  mass  of  the  eremites  to  live  according 
to  rale,  he  obtained  permission  of  the  Papal 
legate  to  go  far  from  Molesme  with  a  fbw  kin- 
dnd  spirits,  and  practice  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict in  the  strictest  way.  With  twenty  followers 
he  went  to  the  lonely  district  of  Citeanx  in  Cha- 
lons, eight  or  ten  miles  from  Dijon,  and  settled 
there  on  the  day  of  St.  Benedict,  1098,  kindly 
reoeived  and  encouraged  by  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers.  Count  Odo  built  them 
the  cloister,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chalons  gave 
Robert  the  crosier.  The  damage  to  Molesme 
hy  the  departure  of  Robert,  and  by  the  venera- 
tion he  enjoyed  at  Citeaux,  together  with  the 
envy  of  the  Bishop  of  Langres  towards  his  col- 
leagne  for  the  renown  which  Robert  shed,  and 

Sromised  still  more  to  shed,  on  the  diocese  of 
halons,  procured  from  Rome  an  order  annnl- 
Kng  the  permission  granted  by  the  legate,  Arch- 
bishop Hugo,  dissolving  every  obligation  into 
vhlch  Robert  had  entered  with  the  Bishop  of 
Chalons  and  with  bis  monks,  and  requiring 
Robert  to  return  to  Molesme.  Thus,  in  1099, 
Robert  became  again  abbot  of  Molesme,  and  so 
continued  till  his  death,  in  1108. 

Robert  was  succeeded  in  Citeaux,  in  1099,  by 
Alberieh.  This  abbot  made  it  his  first  care  to 
free  his  cloister  ftom  all  connection  with  Mo- 
lesme, and  to  secure  for  it  the  favor  of  ftie  Pope. 
In  answer  to  his  application,  Pascbalis  II.,  in 
1100,  took  the  cloister  of  Citeanx  into  his  special 


eon.  Its  independence  non  gv*  the  ne« 
foundation  courage  to  introduce  4  peculiar  fomi 
of  monasticism,  or  at  least  to  offer  itself  as  the 
reformed  and  only  true  Benedictinism.  Albe- 
rich's  Statuta  Monaehontm  Cutera'ensium  d$ 
Molismo  venieniium  revived  the  rule  of  St  Bene- 
dict in  all  its  rigor,  with  many  additional  pre- 
scriptions. The  Holy  Virgin  herself  came  down 
to  give  Alberieh  a  white  coat  for  his  monks,  ia- 
stead  of  their  former  grey.  In  the  choir  tbej 
wore  a  Fhite  cowl  also ;  but  the  scapulary  anj 
capuchin  remained  grey,  or  was  excban^  for 
black.  A  ^rdle,  black  for  some,  white  for 
others,  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  on  the  successor  of  Alberieh. 
On  the  streets  the  monks  went  in  fall  black. 
From  these  different  colors  they_  were  called 
sometimes  the  Orey  Friars,  as  in  Germonj, 
sometimes  the  White  or  Black  Friars,  as  in 
England.  This  white  dress  had  been  adopted 
by  all  the  reformers  and  founders  of  orders  sinH 
iMmnaldus.  The  Cistercians  were  in  no  reipect 
original,  but  of  the  same  stamp  with  the  Carnal- 
dulensians,  Yallombrosians,  Grandmontensiani^ 
and  Carthusians  before  them ;  especially  vith 
the  Carthusians,  with  whom  they  might  and 
should  have  fallen  in,  but  the  pride  of  th< 
founders  was  in  the  way,  and,  perhaps,  also  th( 
Pope,  who  confirmed  the  Cistercians,  was  jealooi 
for  the  honor  of  his  pontificate. 

But   the    Cistercians    afterwards   lost  theif 
affinity  to  the  Corthuaians — in  fact,  abandoned 
their  own  original  eremite  form ;  and  this  change 
was  the  opening  of  their  great  future.    In  that 
most  thoughtful,  active,  enthusiastic  agjs,  their 
narrow  hearted,  barren  constitution,  which  had 
so  remarkably  arisen,  would  hardly  have  main- 
tained itself  twenty  years.    It  underwent  a  tho- 
rough regeneration  by  the  introduction  of  ele- 
ments essentially  new.    Alberieh  died  in  IIW; 
and  his  cloister  had  received  no  new  inmatM, 
and  seemed  forgotten  among  the  great  events  in 
the  East  and  the  West.    His  successor,  Stephen 
Harding,  of  England,  greatly  feared  that  Citeanx 
would   die  out  without  having  had  a  single 
novice.    Donations  ceased,  and  the  monks  had 
to  beg ;  but  this  only  heightened  their  sense  of 
their  supposed  calling,  to  shame,  outbid,  and 
supplant  the  existing  monkery,  especinlly  itl 
latest  development  in  Clugny,  by  their  extreme 
severity,  abstemiousness,  poverty,  and  simpli- 
city.   With  evident  reference  to  the  rich  and 
splendid  Clugny,  Stephen  excluded  all  s^pe^ 
fluity  and  display  from  Citeanx,  even  from  tie 
Church ;  allowing  gold  and  silver  only  in  the 
sacramental  vessels.    This  very  excess  of  self- 
denial  met  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  ''■?  *8?' 
and  under  its  attraction  Bernard,  who  liTcd  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Fontaines,  led  the  Ihirt/ 
companions,  whom  he  had  induced  to  forsaie 
the  world  with  him,  to  the  gates  of  this  very 
cloister  in  1113.    The  accession  of  this  pions 
company  and  its  holy  leader,  saved  Citeanx 
from  extinction,  and  wholly  changed  its  «>"™' 
and  destioT.    Bernard  seemed  to  Drinj;  new  u» 
into  the  already  stiffening  frame,  and  his  {«• 
sence  there  to  fill  France  with  an  eathauua 
for  the  holy  commnnion  of  Citeanx.    WiUm 
the  next  two  years  Stephen  had  to  build  four 
new  cloisters,  the  first   and  chief  daughtao 
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tf  Cite»nz :  Lft  Fert6,  Pontigni,  Clkirranz,  &nd ! 
Horimond.  By  1119  eight  more  cloisters  bad 
ui«en ;  but,  with  all  its  reputation,  the  new 
eommuDity  scnipulously  retained  its  rigid  Bene- 
dictine discipline,  as  enjoined  with  prescriptions 
for  the  government  of  the  whole  Dodv  and  of 
ttie  (everal  cloisters,  in  the  Charta  eharUcUis, 
poblished  by  Stephen. 

The  abbot  of  Citeanx  was  the  general  sape- 
nor  of  the  order.  Next  to  him  st(rad  the  abbots 
of  the  four  principal  branch  cloisters,  having 
even  the  right  of  jtbe  visitation  of  Citeanx  itself. 
The  severu  abbacies  throughout  the  order  had 
their  place  according  to  their  mediate  or  im- 
mediate derivation  from  one  of  the  first  five. 
The  general  administration  was  vested  in  a 
eoUege  of  twenty-five  definitors.  The  abbot 
of  Citeaux  was  the  head;  he  selected  from 
<b«  whole  family  four  cloisters  (the  four  spe- 
ti&ed  above),  whose  abbots  thus  became  ex 
ojlicio  definitors ;  and  he  chose  the  remaining 
twenty  from  a  list  nominated  by  these  four  ont 
of  their  respective  charges.  The  legislative  and 
inpreme  judicial  power  resided  in  the  general 
chapter,  at  which  the  abbots  of  all  the  cloisters 
issembled  annually  in  Citeaux.  A  Bishop 
mast  approve  the  Charta  charUaiis  before  any 
cloister  could  be  founded  in  his  diocese ;  and  by 
that  approval  he  renounced  all  claim  to  inter- 
fire  in  the  afiairs  of  the  order. 

Finally,  in  1119,  the  rule  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Calixtus  II.,  and  the  order  thus  placed  on 
•  firm  foundation,  on  which  it  very  soon  grew 
to  surprising  magnitude  and  importance.  This 
growth  it  o'wed  to  St.  Bernard,  or  at  least  to  the 
spirit,  which,  impersonated  in  him,  seized  upon 
Uonaaticisna,  and  ruled  the  whole  Western 
Chorcb.  Corresponding  to  the  monastic  insti- 
tution* after  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  we 
perceive  independent  movements  in  the  laity, 
efforts  of  the  people  to  satisfy  in  their  own  way 
a  religious  want  no  longer  satisfied  by  the 
clergy.  Both  the  monasticism  and  the  popular 
movements  grow  from  the  same  soil ;  out  the 
orders  spring  from  the  higher  strata  of  society, 
ran  into  aristocracy,  become  servants  and  mem- 
bers of  the  clerical  body,  and  soon  fall  into  en- 
tire inefficiency  and  corruptions.  Thus  sepa- 
nted  in  their  very  origin  from  the  parallel  move- 
ments in  the  masses,  they  array  themselves 
against  those  movements,  the  more  they  snr- 
Knder  themselves  to  the  Church.  They  become 
nost  violent  and  dangerous  enemies  of  the  popu- 
lar straggles  in  proportion  as  those  struggles  re- 
fuse to  vield  in  some  form  to  the  dergy,  and 
tiiereby  be  smothered.  They  become  the  eldest 
Md  most  successful  opponents  of  all  who  r^eot 
or  doubt  the  traditional  system  and  the  priestly 
power  of  the  Roman  Church.  From  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century,  the  Church  had  made  vast 
efforts  to  control  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
manses,  to  divert  it  or  to  turn  it  to  her  own  pro- 
fit. But  the  antichurcbly,  or  at  least  anti-Ro- 
jnan  spirit  bad  strengthened,  spread,  organized 
iwelf,  and  was  rising  even  more  deoidedly  and 
•uccesgfully  against  the  ancient  Churoli.  Now 
Appeared  Bernard,  reviving  monkery  in  the 
order  of  Citeaux,  and  thus  opening  to  anxious 
•ools  the  thorny,  but  for  that  very  reoaon  attrao- 
HTe  road  of  asoetioism;  leading  the  luootio.to- 


thnsiasm  of  the  people ;  preaching  the  emaade ;. 

joining  the  orders  oi  knighthood  to  the  churchly 
league;  battling  for  the  rights  of  the  Pope; 
assailing  heretics  among  the  divines  and  among 
the  laymen  ;  laboring  for  the  annihilation  of  an 
Abclard,  and  an  Arnold  of  Bresoia,  the  Catbari 
and  the  Ilenricians.  His  success  was  unexam- 
pled, and  through  him  the  Cistercian  order, 
taking  his  name  at  least  in  France,  gained  • 
very  wide  and  deep  inflnence,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary power  and  magnitude.  Pope  Eugene  HI. 
was  a  member  of  the  order,  a  pupil  of  Bernard, 
and  under  his  direction. 

The  KnighU  Templars  took  the  role  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  the  Spanish  orders  of  Calatrt|va, 
Alcantara,  and  Montesa,  and  the  Portnguese  of 
Avis  and  Cbristus,  joined  the  order  of  Citeaux. 
The  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  made  • 
fief  of  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  so  that  in  1578  it 
could  be  claimed  by  that  fraternity.  In  1151 
there  were  five  hundred  abbeys,  and  an  increoM 
was  forbidden  by  the  general  chapter,  probably 
from  fear  of  difficulty  in  preserving  the  discip- 
line and  spirit  of  the  order.  But  the  prohibition 
bad  no  effect,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury the  abbeys  were  eighteen  hnndred.  The 
Cistercians  had  by  this  time,  however,  grown 
rich  and  lordly,  and  seeking  only  the  renown 
of  exterminators  of  heresy,  bad  forsaken  their 
great  mission  to  supply  the  Christian  masses 
with  some  resort  in  theirgrowing  distrust  of  tho 
hierarohy.  They  passed  this  work  over  to 
Dominio  and  Francis,  and  very  soon  became 
nothing  more  than  an  organized,  and  on  that 
aeoounttbe  more  powerful,  Benediotinism.  Their 
form  of  government  became  a  model,  but  they 
produced  nothing  else  to  distinguish  them,  and 
in  the  field  of  science  they  must  yield  to  the  old 
Benedictines. 

The  decay  of  the  order  began  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury with  the  relaxing  of  its  ascetic  rigor  and 
with  division.  Clement  IV.,  in  1265,  and  Ben*. 
diet  XII.,  in  1334,  made  laws  to  restore  unity 
and  strictness  in  the  order ;  and  general  chap- 
ters, one  afler  another,  made  similar  efforts. 
But  soon  the  general  chapter  violated  its  own 
laws,  and  the  whole  order  so  rapidly  degene- 
rated, that  the  breaking  up  of  its  rigid  organi- 
zation was  its  only  hope.  In  1469  the  Spanish 
congregation  of  Cistercian  cloisters  arose,  on  the 
extreme  ascetic  principles  of  the  Reformer,  Mar- 
tin de  Vargas,  but  after  his  death.  In  Franc* 
the  order  suffered  from  the  Frenoh  and  English 
wars.  Eugene  IV.  and  Nicolas  V.  made  earnest 
but  vain  efforts  to  reform  it.  A  dispensation 
of  the  general  chapter  in  1481,  in  favor  of  the 
eating  of  meat,  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
war,  was  an  official  departure  from  asceticism, 
such  as  had  never  occurred  in  any  order.  At 
the  instance  of  Innocent  VIIL,  articles  of  re- 
formation were  drawn  up  in  the  Bemardine  Col- 
lege at  Paris,  in  1493  ;  but  they  were  never  oar- 
ried  into  effect.  Those  who  wished  to  press  the 
strict  observanoe  of  the  rule,  renounced  the 
authority  of  the  order,  and  formed  oongreg*- 
tions  under  their  respective  civil  magistratea; 
in  Tusoany,  for  example,  and  in  Lomoardr,  in 
1497;  af^rwards  in  Aragon,  Calabria,  and  the 
States  of  the  Church.  Individual  abbots  insti- 
tuted reform  in  single  abbeys  from  time  to 
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tine ;  but  th«  Popes  Qttffitj  XV.,  Urban  Ttlt., 
and  AI«Mnd«r  VII.,  Md  the  Cardinal  Roche- 
fbocauld,  and  er«n  Richelieu,  labored  in  vain  to 
nform  the  order.  Finallr,  the  strict  observance 
organised  itaelf  independentlr,  and  Citeaux  be- 
oame  even  more  hopeless  than  Clagny.  The  most 
oelebrated  and  rigid  refonnatory  movement  vraa 
that  of  the  Trapnista  under  Jean  le  Bootbilier 
de  RancA,  in  106i.Vrhe  origin  of  the  Cistercian 
nuns,  or  female  Bemardlnes,  Is  uncertain.  It  is 
ascribed  either  to  Ilumbelina,  sister  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, or  to  Bernard  himself,  or  to  Stephen,  third 
abbot  of  Citeaux.  Stephen  seems  entitled  to  the 
honor,  as  the  oldest  female  cloister  of  the  order, 
at  Tart,  owes  its  origin  to  him.  But  the  cloister 
of  Port  Royal  has  become  the  most  important 

Soarcest  Angelus  Manriqne  de  Bureen ;  An- 
MoZet  CSttercietutt,  etc. :  Lugd.,  1642-^,  4  Tom. 
fol.  Augustinus  Sartorius;  CUtertium  bit'ter- 
tium,  etc. :  Prsg.,  1700,  fol.  Miraens :  Chroni- 
een  CUtercitntit  ordinit,  etc. :  Colon.,  1614,  8vo. 
— Comp.  Helyot:  Cktehkkte  der  geutliehen  und 
wdtlichen  KlStttr-u.  Ritterordtn,  Vol.  V.,  p.  39&- 
686,  VI.,  1-25 ;  and  Mosson  :  Pragmatisehe  Ot^ 
tekiekU  der  vomekmften  MoncJuorden,  II.,  47- 
208,  III.,  8-110. 

Albkbcht  Tooat. — H.  D.  Teomant. 

CllMke.-^l.  iSbMMl  Olarkt,  IS99-1682,  an 
Spiscopal  elercymsn  of  the  Pnritan  stamp,  was 
bom  in  Wannoksbire,  Bogland.  He  was  de- 
posed for  non-conformitv.  Next  to  Fox  he  was 
the  most  diligent  Enj^ish  Martyrologist  and 
Biographer. — ^2.  Samuel  C,  son  of  the  preoed- 
{•g,  whose  notes  on  the  Bible  were  formerly 
much  used.— d.  Scmvel  C,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St. 
James',  Westminster. — 4.  John  C.,  D.  D.,  dean 
of  Salisbury,  brother  of  the  last  named,  and 
tnblisher  of  bis  works.— 9.  Samud  C,  1623- 
o9,  an  esteemed  Oriental  scholar,  and  co-laborer 
on  Walton's  Polyglott.  —  6.  WUiiam  C,  bom 
1690,  a  learned  antiq^uarlan. — 7.  Adam  C~  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  a  historian,  fte.  — The 
most  distingvished  of  these  is  the  third,  bom  in 
Norwich,  Oct.  11,  1075.  In  his  16th  year  he 
entered  Caius  Colleee,  Cambridge,  and  stndied 
mathematics  and  philosophy.  Cartesian  ism  then 
predominated,  and  was  taught  aceording  to 
Rohault's  mannaL  Clarke,  not  yet  22  years  old, 
wrote  a  new  translation  of  this  monnal,  and 
attached  notes  based  upon  the  Newtonian  sys- 
tem. Thus  he  sncoeeaed  in  introdnoing  this 
system  into  Cambridge.  C.  next  took  up  the 
exegetical  study  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  and  the 
Fathers,  which,  as  chaplain  of  his  patron, 
Moore,  B.  of  Norwieb,  be  found  leisure  to  pur- 
sue. The  first  fruits  of  these  studies  were  trea- 
tises npon  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Repent- 
ance (1699),  followed,  1701-2,  by  "Refleetions 
on  Amyntor,  by  Tolond."  In  1705-6,  be  woe 
appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle  lectures,  and  won 
universal  approbation.  In  1706  he  vindieated, 
by  a  letter,  the  immanent  immortality  of  the 
soul,  against  Dodwell,  who  bad  affirmed  that 
this  attribute  was  imparted  in  Baptism.  Soon 
after  this  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Bennet, 
lAndon,  and  in  1709  was  appointed  cbaplain  to 
the  Qneen,  and  reotor  of  St.  James',  Westmin- 
ster, which  posts,  declining  several  higher  digni- 
ties, he  retained  till  his  death.  A  tareatise  oa 
Uw  Trinity,  1712,  involved  Utt  (a  »  long  «ob- 


troversy,  and  nearly  cost  him  bis  plaea.  Beibit 
the  Convocation,  however,  he  vinduaited  hisi- 
self  aninst  the  eharge  of  Arianism.  Bat  hi 
still  adhered  to  bis  peculiar  views,  and  even  a» 
plied  them  to  the  Doxologies  in  tiie  Ilymn-bon 
of  St.  James ;  a  change  for  whioh  he  was  vie 
lently  assailed.  In  1715-16  he  had  a  discatooa 
with  Leibnitz  upon  the  prhioiples  of  Nstnrtl 
Philosophy  and  Religion,  in  which  Prh>e«M 
Charlotte  took  a  deep  interest.  In  1724  be  ob* 
tained  the  sineonre  of  Master  of  Wigston  Ho«> 
pital,  Leicester,  but  declined  the  ofBoe  of  MssM 
of  the  Mint,  offered  to  him  after  Newton's  dettb. 
He  died  May  17, 1729,  leaving  a  widow  aadSn 
children. — He  may  be  considered  the  foimder 
of  rationalistic  sopranaturalism.  In  oppMitiod 
to  Deists  and  Pantheists,  be  held  to  the  enM 
truth  of  Revelation,  whilst  he  agreed  with  them 
in  maintaining  the  autonomy  of  the  retaoK 
The  autonomy  of  the  tiieoreti«il  reason  msj  If 
seen  in  his  Boyle  lectures.  He  there  astwaxr 
the  three  ideas  of  God,  virtoe,  and  immoilidiiy, 
as  postnlates  of  the  proetieal  reason,  tod  tbetf 
proves  the  neeessity  and  reasonableness  of  Rerf 
lation.-'Clarke,  like  Shaftesbury,  aided  in  brist' 
ing  moral  good  and  obligation  into  view,  if 
something  real  and  absolute,  in  opposition  tf 
mere  subjective  notions  of  morality;  bat  h« 
failed  to  define  the  idea  of  morality  in  its  proper 
relation  to  that  of  Ood.— In  opMsltion  to  tbf 
Deists,  C.  wrote  a  book  upon  theTrinitv  (17121 
in  which  he  examined,  exegetioally,  all  the  Hi 
T.  paesaees  upon  the  subjeot  The  result  vif 
that  he  mind  nothing  in  them  bearing  npon  tbf 
metaphysical  relation  of  the  Persons  of  thf 
Oodhead ;  he  therefore  eonfined  himself  to  * 
practical  view  of  the  subject.  He  beld  (M 
the  Son  and  Spirit  derive  their  being  and  stin' 
butee  from  the  Father.  In  ooposition  to  Ssbel' 
lianism  he  insisted  npon  a  disnnotion  of  penoAi; 
in  opposition  to  Arianism,  upon  the  eternity  of 
the  Son  and  Spirit  The  gtvnad  of  tiicir  \mi 
C.  fonnd,  net  in  an  inward  neoessi^,  but  la  Hm 
inoomprehensiUe  will  of  God.  He  distindlf 
affirmed  their  snbordinatlon :  we  worship  Chrii^ 
not  because  of  his  nature,  bat  his  Work.  Wster- 
ford  justly  rmoined  that  oo-etemhy  hTolreJ 
eonsubstantiahty,  and  that  to  deny  this  tt*« 
the  Son  a  mere  oreature. 

C.'s  praotioal  works  ore,  besides  those  AsttHf 
1)  Paraphntse  npon  the  Gospels,  1701 ;  2)Eip»> 
sition  of  the  Choreh  Catechism  j  and  3)  SerftoM, 
173,  posth.  poblbhed.  These  last  are  flam 
and  clear.  Adopting  a  new  method,  h«  •<■ 
beres  to  the  text,  shnnning  all  pedantry ;  tboa|ii 
he  is  often  diffttse  and  snperfleuil.  Bis  delitMf 
was  ealm.  — Bis  official  daties  and  theologiMi 
studies  did  not  rappress  his  predileotion  nt 
mathenattce  and  tm  natural  soteness.  Ht 
translated  Newton's  Optics;  and  wrote  in  bis  of 
fence  in  1726.  Be  also  edited  CtMCr'sCoBij, 
with  notes,  and  transl.  the  Iliad;  their  exeel' 
lenoy  wae  acknowledged  by  men  of  kartinfr 
His  oomprehensive  emdition  amaied  his  wWs* 
porartes.  He  wa»  eonthiered  «  master  In  dispii- 
tation  and  argoment,  althoagb  Toltsire,  iiiK 
withont  some  reason,  eallt  kim  a  *si««<t"  < 
niMOttMmenf."  His  efairaoter  stood  eqsanf 
high.  (Ci.atE*'*  WoA«i  4  roK  fbl.  1738.  *>». 
**).  0.SCB5U.* 
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Cdaiubt  Jfkn,  born  1019,  atLa  SauT«t<it,  In  S. 
FrnM,  when  hU  father  preached,  —  stodied 
ttMotoCT  at  MontaulMUi,  and  was  ordaiDed  In 
kai  Sfch  ^«ar.  After  aerying  eeveral  emaller 
toamgations,  his  eloqoenoe  secured  him  a  eall 
to  Nismee,  1654,  where,  besides  preaching,  he 
bsM  tectum  opoa  bomiletios  and  practical  exe- 
ftsisk  In  1661  he  presided  over  the  Synod  of 
Jfteoies.  At  this  synod  lie  opposed  a  anion- 
^njsot  ef  Prince  Conti,  Qor.  of  Langnedoe,  so 
saraesdy  that  the  Synod  rejected  it;  its  resolo- 
tfeos,  Imwerer,  were  annalled  hj  the  king,  and 
0.  was  forbidden  longer  to  preach  in  said  pro- 
tinee.  Therenpon  he  went  to  Paris,  and  tried 
in  Tain  to  have  the  prohibition  remored.  He 
then  took  charge  of  a  oharoh  in  Moataaban ; 
hot  there  alao,  after  foor  years,  he  was  silenced. 
itetoming  to  Paris,  die  wife  of  Marshal  Tarenne 
N^aestedliiai,  tor  the  relief  of  her  husband,  who 
me  besieged  by  BomanSet  proeeiyters,  to  write 
a  refutation  of  Nicole's  tract  npoo  Transobstan- 
iiatien.  TUs  refutation,  long  eircnlated  in  MS. 
Mly.  attnscted  the  aotiee  of  ProteeUots  and  Hth 
nuMists.  Ni<Mle  tiwn  published  his  first  work, 
With  a  rejoiader  to  Olaude'a  (Paris,  1664,  8to.). 
.0.  then  issed  his  flrtt^  with  additiene  (Oharen* 
tan,  1665,  8re. ;  VxLOM,  BiU.  tbeoL,,  II^  231, 
,  At, ;  Bknm,  Ac.).  In  1666  be  was  elected  min- 
Mtr  ef  CharvBton,  which  poet  he  retained  mtil 
theremeatiesi  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  belored 
br  Protestants,  and  feared  by  Bosaaaiats.  In 
lo6^9,  the  Jesuit  Nonet,  aad  the  Jansenist 
AlDseld  defended  the  bmss  againat  O.'s  attacks 
He  replied  to  both  s  "jTVatM  de  V EvcharuiHe,' 
,  Ae.  (Anst.  1068,  8ro.) ;  "Riponte  m  livn  de 
'  jK^nuittU.  Ac.  (Qn«Til]y.l670,4to.).  Shortly 
I  0But  this  he  refuted  a  feeble  work  of  NieoM 
agaiast  Oatrinism  (1671),  by  bis  La  dtfeiue  de 
h  JU/orm<Ui»n  (1673,  Beuen,  4to.;  last  ed., 
Paris,  1844,  8re.).  This  is  O.'t  great  work. 
fie  not  merely  answees  Nioole,  bat  prores,  with 
fone  and  dignity  of  style,  the  tteiseseity  of  a  Re- 
fitnaatien,  and,  ae  the  Pope  woald  not  oorreot 
e^sttag  abases,  of  separation  fivn  Rome. 
Kieole  did  not  attempt  a  reply  nntil  after  ten 
years.  In  1678  0.  had  the  oonfersMe  with 
Bessnet  (sea  Art).  This  encouragsd  ethers 
who  hankered  after  ReuMaisa,  to  desire  him 
to  bold  sisiilar  ooefereaees,  so  that  under  the 
pretence  of  the  riotonr  of  the  Romaniet  party 
they  might  cloak  their  apostasy.  Bat  C.  saw 
through  the  artifice,  and  properly  declined.  In 
1685,  when  the  Reformed,  clergy  were  oem- 
Buded  to  quit  the  eoaatry  in  x4  days,  the 
•trange  priTuege  was  granted  0.  ef  onee  more 
aoldin|[  service  in  OharenUm,  on  Oct  3L  It 
jnt  dteeovered,  however,  that  the  Arehb.  of 
Paris,  the  B.  of  Means  and  otbere,  had  deviaed 
a  icheme  for  turning  the  eceaeion  into  one  of 
n^icule.  0.  refused  to  jMreaob.  Forthwith  the 
rebel,  as  he  waa  called,  was  ordered  off  in  24 
boors,  instead  of  14  days.  On  Oet  22,  ke 
started,  attended  by  oae  royal  servant,  who  ao- 
•ompanied  him  to  the  cenfinea  of  Hollaad.  The 
church  in  Charenton,  then  en«  of  the  beet  ef 
KM  Bef.  French  Church,  waa  at  once  torn  down. 
C.  went  to  the  Hsmc^  where  hie  son  preached. 
He  declined  ssveralimportant  calls,  and  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  preaching — supported  by 
•  (cnsien  granted  by  (ha  Priiwa  of  Orange. 


Here  he  wrote  his  Haintee  du  Protestants,  iti, 
(Cologne,  1686,  ISmo.,  and  often  since).  It  i* 
a  noble  protest  against  the  kinjz'B  tyranny.  Il4 
preachea  his  lost  sermon  on  Christmas,  1686; 
t  Jan.  13, 1687.  Some  French  Romanist  calum- 
niously  reported  that  be  had  recanted  in  his  last 
hours. — [SethU Oeuvres posthumes :  Amst.,  1688, 
6  vols.  8to. — Di  Laditcze,  Life  of  C. :  Amst, 
1687 ;  Batlb  ;  IIaaq,  La  France  Prot.,  III.,  473, 
Ac.).  Schmidt.* 

dandianTU  {Claudius,  CI.  Mamerlus,  CI. 
Eediehu  JMamer/u«),  presbyter  in  the  diocese  of 
Vionne,  brother  of  the  Biahop  there,  is  said  to 
be  the  author  of  many  bymns :  1)  Carmen  contra 
poetas  vanoa  (in  the  de  statu  animae.  Max.  bitl. 
pp.,  VI.,  1050) ;  2)  De  passions  Domini,  begin- 
ning: Pitnffe  lingua  glmiosi.  The  geDaineness 
of  others  ascribed  to  him  is  doubtful.  The  d» 
statu  an.  affirms,  againa^  Faustns,  of  Rhegiom^, 
the  oorporiety  of  angels  and  the  human  souL 
Sosse  of  his  letters  are  still  extant.  He  died 
abont  470.  IIekzoo.* 

Claadlni,  Emperor  of  Rome,  41-54,  is  coii> 
sidered  the  first  persecutor  of  Christians.  Thtf 
chief  authority  is  StrnoR.  vit.  CI.,  c.  25 ;  Judaeoti 
impuhore  Chresto,  assidue  tumultuantes  Somtt 
EcpuUt.  Here  Ckrestus  le  a  corruption  of 
Christus  (see  Tntr^  Apol.  e.  3,  cum  perperam 
Chrestianos  pronuneiatur  a  whis).  The  pasug^ 
alludes  to  a  conflict  between  the  Jews  and  Jew< 
ish  Christians;  for  Acts  28 :  22  does  not  imply 
that  no  Roman  Jews  had  yet  embraced  th« 
Gospel.  —  Dio  Cass,  says  (Hist.  Rom.,  60,  0), 
thatClnudros  did  not  expel  the  Jews,  bat  merely 
interdicted  their  worship.  Among  those  wha 
left  Rome  on  this  occasion  were  Aqoila  and 
Priseilla  (see  Art.).  IIerzoo.* 

dandiu,  Mamias  ("Wandsbecker  Boten"), 
the  popular  German  poet  and  writer,  must  noft 
be  omitted  in  this  work,  because,  though  no 
theologian,  he  exerted  in  bis  peculiar  way  im- 
mense inflnenoe  upon  the  religion  of  the  people 
in  a  period  of  general  declension.  Ue  was  bom 
Ane.  15, 1740,  at  Rbeinfeld,  Iloletein,  studied 
in  Jens,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  either  in  » 
private  capacity,  or  as  revisor  of  the  Sobleswi^- 
Hoist  bank,  in  Altona,  in  his  favorite  Wanda" 
beck,  near  Hamburg,  aurroanded  l^  a  happy 
family,  and  in  frequent  interoonrse  with  sucn 
men  as  Herder,  Jaoobi,  Hamann,  Levator,  Ac 
He  died  a  peaceful  death,  Jan.  21, 1815,  in  tha 
hoose  of  bis  ton-in-law,  the  publisher,  F.  Perthes, 
'  of  Hansborg.. 

His  writings,  which  appeared  partly  in  th« 
"Wandebeeker  Boten,"  jsartly  in  fragmentary 
leaves  first  eoUeeted  in  1765 :  Asmus  omnia  stm 
Hcum  portans  (more  complete  in  1812,  £f  vol*.), 
are  the  outeasnings  of  a  soul  full  of  ardent 
pieQr,  h>  plain  popular  language.  They  abound 
>n  bamor,  but  throng^  this  outer  eoverin|;  tha 
profonndest  eomestness  distinctly  shows  itseIC 
They  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rational- 
istio  illuminations  of  his  day,  withont  adopting 
the  pedantry  of  an  effete  orthodoxy.  His  con< 
vietiona  rested  upon  a  full  &ith  m  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Some  of  his  earlier  friends  wsre, 
of  course,  offended  at  his  ironies  against  R^ 
tienalisos.  They  were,  indeed,  meet  l^tintt. 
Upon  the  oae  of  the  reaaon  in  matters  of  reli- 
ipen,  he  says,  in  one  place:  "May  ba  tbara  i». 
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nere  than  one  reason.  That  npw  onrrent  I  can't 
tmderstand.  Tbey  oall  thines  reasonable  which 
I  call  unreasonable,  and  things  unreasonable 
which  I  call  reasonable.  Thus  I  stand  'twixt 
door  and  hinge,  and  know  not  whether  I  shall 
choose  an  irrational  reason,  or  a  rational  unrea- 
son."— He  proceeds :  "  I  can  easily  understand 
this,  that  people  belong  where  they  belong, 
but  that  they  belong  where  they  don't  belong, 
is  past  my  comprehension."  In  another  place 
he  compares  philosophy  to  the  "  fool  who  can 
indeed  sweep  the  dust  out  of  statue  gallery,  but 
oan't  make  statues."  Or  he  chides  philosophy, 
in  its  tinkerings  with  Revelation,  with  being 
like  the  man  who  wished  to  set  the  sun  by  his 
wooden  clock.  Haocnbach.* 

Clandiu,  of  Turin,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  pupil, 
though  not  a  disciple,  of  Felix,  of  Urgel,  was 
appointed  to  lecture  updn  the  Bible  in  toe  High 
School  of  King  Louis,  of  Aqaitania,  shortly  be- 
fore Charlemagne's  death.  When  Louis  became 
emperor,  he  promoted  Claudius  to  the  See  of 
Turin  (820),  with  express  directions  to  do  his 
Utmost  to  restore  pure  Christianity  in  that  supers 
stitious  district,  and  especially  to  hare  the  wor^ 
thip  of  images  suppressed.  C.'s  leal  in  this  good 
work  was  somewhat  excessive,  and  partook  of 
the  energy  with  which  he  repelled  Saracen  in- 
roads, llis  measures  in  Turin  were  especially 
severe.  Meanwhile  his  literary  labors  were 
unabated ;  he  wrote  commentaries  upon  almost 
every  portion  of  Scriptures.  The  most  of  these, 
unfortunately,  are  lost    His  object  was  to  aid 

Joung  priests  in  their  studies  (see  Prefaces  and 
ra^ents,  &o.,  in  Oddin,  Comm.  de  S.  S.  Eccl. 
AtUiqui*,  II.,  29;  Mabillon,  Ann.  Ord.  S. 
Bened.,  II.,  app.  Nr.  41,  p.  720,  *o. ;  A.  Mai, 
Spicil.  roman.,  1840,  lY.,  301,  to.;  Rddei^ 
BACH,  CI.  liatrin,  Epite.  inedit.  operum  speei- 
mina,  to. :  Copenb.,  1824,  8vo. ;  Zaccaria,  Bibl. 
J'Utoriennt:  Turin,  1752,  fol.  60;  Bedce  et 
Claudii  Taur.  aliorumque  opHscula:  Bologna, 
1755,  fol.).  C.'s  commentaries  are  mainly  com- 
pilations from  the  Fathers,  as  he  freely  admits, 
uom  Jerome,  Augnstine,  Hilary,  Bede,  fto.  His 
preference  for  allegorical  interpretations  ruled 
nis  selections.  They  may  have  served  for  the 
9th  cent,  but  are  of  little  use  now. — C.'s  influ- 
ence upon  Church  doctrine  is  of  greater  account. 
His  theolofi^  was  that  of  Augustine ;  and  this 
be  also  carried  out  practically.  Everything  good 
Waa  of  grace;  and  as  grace  works  inwardly, 
faith,  piet^,  devotion,  &c.,  are  inner  acts  of  the 
soul.  It  18  not  by  abstaining  from  outward  sin 
that  we  are  saved ;  bat  by  trusting  in  the  merits 
of  Christ  alone.  Hence,  he  denounced  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  the  intercession  of  saints,  and 
the  notion  that  true  repentance  and  pardon  were 
possible  only  in  some  sucli  fixed  visible  place  as 
Rome.  He  even  denied  that  be  was  Dominus 
i^poatolietu  who  sat  in  Peter's  chair,  unless  he 
led  an  apostolic  life  ;  and  referred  to  Matt.  23  :  2. 
He  also  denied  that  the  power  to  bind  and  loose 
was  given  to  Peter  and  nis  successors,  and  con- 
tended for  a  divided  primacy ;  the  Jewish  C. 
being  assigned  to  Peter,  and  that  gathered 
among  the  heathen  to  Paul. 

Suoik  opinions  must  have  excited  strong  oppo- 
sition. It  is  said  Paschal  I.  (f  824)  reproved 
the  bold  Bishop.    But  a  real  controversy  about  | 


bis  views  did  not  arise  tiH  later.  MasMrbilt 
his  doings  at  Turin  were  bruited  thnmgboat  the 
empire ;  a  great  stir  ensued.  His  fiiend.  Abbot 
Theodemir,  warned  him,  by  letter,  agsiut 
heresy  (828).  C.  then  wrote  his  ApdIogSiank, 
&o.,  of  which  we  have  only  the  exoerpte  in  Dii»> 
gal's  r^oinder.  It  still  existed  (1461)  in  s  Co- 
dex of  the  Monestary  Bebbio ;  this  Cod.  is  ni  tfao 
BM.  Ambnt.,  bat  the  Apolog.  has  disappesied 
(see  Gusiun,  Eool.  H.  II.,  88).  This  ynA  k 
our  chief  authority  for  C.'s  views.  Loato  ssd 
the  learned  men  of  his  court  examined  and  » 
jeoted  it.  C.  was  sammoned  htton  a  beaoh  of 
Bishops,  but  shunned  the  oall.  In  828,  Ihngd, 
a  Scot  whom  Charlemairne  bad  called  asatcsdNt 
to  Pavia,  replied  to  C.'s  offensive  newt:  R^ 
tponia  contra  pertxrtcu  C  aeniatticu  [BibL  P.  P. 
Max.,  XIV.  >.  But  no  further  steps  being  ttka 
against  C,  he  oontinned  undisturbed  in  bio  8(1 
until  his  death,  839.  Doubtlees  he  beeooo  non 
moderate,  and  regained  Louis'  favor.  TUo  mu 
explain  why  Jonas,  B.  of  Orleans  (821-M4 
whom  Louis  has  directed  to  refute  C.,  did  not 
publish  his  work  ide  euliu  imagimmm,  BiU.  P.  P. 
Max.,  XIV.)  until,  afVer  Louis'  death,  C.'s  opt- 
ions were  revived  by  some  followers  (840). 
But  neither  Jonas  nor  Dongal  treat  the  ntltw 
in  the  Romish  sense,  they  merely  charge  C.  vitk 
going  to  extremes.-— C.  is  eonsidered  cy  nway, 
not  only  as  a  predeeeseor,  but  the  foondtt  of 
the  Waldenses  (so  Ltger,  Bakn,  te.).  Tkh 
modem  view,  however,  has  no  historical  biaia; 
it  has  long  been  abandoned  by  students  of  thli 
subject.  And  yet  C.'s  views  certainly  were  Mi 
for  some  time  in  Italy.— (See  Hut.  lHUr.dek 
France,  IV.,  223,  &c. ;  Kddslbach,  I.  e.;  0, 
Schmidt,  in  lUam't  ZUek.  f.  d.  Hist.  n«li 
1843,  II.,  39,  Ac.).  C.  ScHuwr.* 

ClemanfM,  Nieolatis  de  Clemangiit,  kon 
1360,  in  Ctemanges,  Champagne,  obtainod  bil 
education  in  the  College  of  Navarra,  Paris.  Ii 
1381  he  delivered  lectures,  as  Mag.  art.  Aflf 
five  years  be  studied  theology  at  Navarra,  ander 
Peter  d'Ailly  and  Oerson.  In  1391  ho  tangbt 
theology  as  Baocalanreus.  In  1393  ho  wn 
chosen  rector  of  the  University,  and  took  a  mo* 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  UniverBtJ 
during  the  Papal  schism  ;  he  wrote  most  of  tbo 
letters,  Ac.,  sent  to  Kings  and  the  Popes  opoj 
the  subject. — Benedict  XIII.  having  dioooTefw 
his  abilities,  called  him  to  Avignon,  as  hiiO«0l^ 
tary.  0.  was  suspected  to  be  the  anthor  of  tlio 
bann  under  which  Benedict  XIIL  placed  Fr»n* 
Accused  before  the  king,  and  threatenod  will 
imprisonment,  he  concealed  himself  for  i  6M 
among  the  Carthusians  of  Valprofond,  then  «™ 
those  of  Font«ine-do-bosc.  In  these  retreoti  M 
studied  his  neglected  Bible,  and  wrote  seronl 
works :  J)e  Jrwtu  eremi,  upon  the  adniDMWJ 
of  solitude ;  De  fivdH  rerum  advertanm.vt 
benefits  of  adversity ;  De  now  fataiMi^ 
Ac.,  against  multiplying  holidays;  Dt  tbd* 
theol.,  advice  to  a  young  theologian. 

The  writings  of  0.  show  how,  with  «  i^ 
refined  by  classical  pursuits,  and  pnriflodby* 
devout  study  of  the  Bible,  he  was  enabled  M 
shun,  both  the  barren  subtleties  of  Scholsoticuffl, 
and  the  gloomy  speculations  of  a  false  mj«t>* 
cism.  No  less  pious  and  bumble  *''.•''''**{'* 
learned,  be  remtuned  obedient  to  his  Cbar* 
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•Bd  Bongfat  bU  aalvation  in  Christ  alone,  as  Mt 
ftrth  in  the  Kospel.  He  Moribed  the  declension 
of  the  Church  to  the  neclect  of  the  Bible.  To 
tiM  deorees  of  a  Council  he  would  not  give  as- 
•mt  nnleea  it  was  composed  of  truly  pious  men. 
He  thought  outward  ceremonies  of  no  avail  if  the 
heart  was  not  right.  He  also  shared  d' Ailly's  and 
Qeteon'a  liberal  Tiewe  upon  Cburoh  eoTemment. 
{Opp.N.  de  Clem.,  Ep.  ie.  112).  He  asserted 
tb«t  the  Pope  was  subordinate  to  a  General 
Goaaoil,  and  this  again  to  the  Bible.  He  doubted 
vhetiier  ever  a  General  0.  had  been  led  by  the 
Spirit,  who  nerer  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  worldly 
Men ;  aC.  composed  of  such  was  not  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  infallible,  but  is  only  where  the 
Spirit  is,  and  only  God  knows  who  are  his ;  there 
■My  be  timet)  when  "  t»  sola  potest  mulierctda 
perffraHam  manere  Ecclesia."  Here  Clemanges 
•ttera  the  Evangelical  principles  of  the  invisible 
Gfaoroh.  Many  of  his  writings  upon  these  points 
■le  lost;  probably  they  have  been  suppressed. 
From  his  asylum  in  Clemanges  he  was  often 
ealled  to  public  offices  in  Pans,  but  he  long  re- 
fhaed  to  quit  the  favorite  and  salubrious  valley. 
At  length  he  ezohanpd  his  canonry  in  Langres 
for  one  in  Bayeux.  His  conscience  not  allowing 
him  to  hold  more  than  one  prebend,  he  declined 
■ereral  sinecures.  Little  is  known  of  his  last 
jeen.  In  1421,  at  Chartres,  he  publicly  vindi- 
cated the  liberties  of  the  Gallioan  Church.  In 
1425  he  resumed  bis  lectures  upon  elocution  and 
theolcMy,  in  Navarra.  Here  he  ended  his  days. 
The  date  of  his  death  was  not  even  given 
<m  bis  epitaph.*  Some  of  C.'s  letters,  prayers, 
and  verses,  with  a  comm.  on  Isaiah,  and  other 
taraeia,  still  exist  in  MSS.  in  many  libraries. 
Moat  of  bis  works  were  collected  by  John  Ly- 
dioa,  Leyden,  1613,  2  vols.  4to.  (See  Biogr.  by 
Iauhot,  Mist,  gymtuuii  regii  Natarrae,  in  his 
works.  Vol.  IV. ;  Ddfih,  in  0pp.  Otrsonii,  I. ; 
wpeeially  Adolph  M&ntz,  Nie.  Clim.,  ta  vie  et 
mttcriU:  Strassburg,  1846,  8vo. 

C.  Schmidt.* 
Olament  of  Borne  [Romamt).  The  infor- 
aiation  we  have  respecting  the  life  of  this  emi- 
neat  man,  highly  as  he  was  esteemed  by  the 
primitive  Church,  is  very  limited.  That  he  was 
the  same  Clement  spoken  of  by  Paul,  Phil.  4:  3, 
as  Origen  already,  and  Eusebius,  EpipbanKu, 
Jerome,  and  others,  as  well  as  some  modenl~ 
imters,  especially  the  Romau  critic  Wocmr, 
and  C.  £.  f  rancke,  have  maintained,  is  scarcely 
probable.  The  Clement  spoken  of  by  Paul  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Philippi,  and  a  member  of  the 
Ohurcb  at  that  place ;  as  he  was  still  there  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  and  as  Irennus 
does  not  mention  it  to  his  praise,  as  he  certainly 
voold  have  done,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  same  individual.  (In  opposition  to 
this  opioioo,  consult  Mctbr,  Comment,  ad  I.  e. ; 
HUBU,  P.  P.  App.  Opera  ad  III. :  Tubingen, 
1847 ;  RrrscHL,  Gesch.  a.  Enstehung  d.  altkatnol. 
Kirohe,  284).  The  statement  of  Chrysostom, 
that  be  was  the  constant  companion  of  Paul,  is 
still  moae  exceptionable.  .  The  tradition  which 
•imobles  his  name,  and  which  is  first  positively 


*  We  bar*  not  allnded  to  tho  Tracts:  d*  mina  BccU. 
liat,  or  rf«  eorrupto  SeeU  ttalu,  uaaally  usribod  to  C, 
I  it  U  BOW  settltd  (hat  fa*  is  not  tfaoir  aatfaor. 
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stated  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and 
Recognitions,  and  from  thence  transferred  to 
later  publications,  in  the  present  state  of  in- 
quiry IS  altogether  unsatisfactory.  So  the  im- 
pression that  he  must  have  been  of  imperial  de- 
scent, because  he  was  highly  educated  and  ao- 
ooroplished,^  was  produced  probablv  by  con- 
founding him  with  the  consular  Flavins  Cle- 
ment, who  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian. — There 
is  still  greater  difficulty  in  regard  to  his  epis- 
copate. _  According  to  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians — admitting  it  to  be  genuine — he 
occupied  an  important  position  in  the  Charch 
at  Rome,  to  which  the  Shepherd  Hermas  also  testi- 
fies. Tradition  makes  him  also  Bishop  of  Rome, 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  his  place 
in  the  order  of  succession.  According  to  Jerome, 
the  oldest  Latin  tradition,  he  immediately  suo- 
ceeded  Peter.  (Comp.  Ublhorn,  die  Ilnmiliea 
und  Recogn.  d.  CI.  Rom. :  Gottingen,  1854,  81, 
&C.).  According  to  TertuUian  he  was  ordained 
by  Peter.  \  Others  have  Linus  to  precede  him. 
Irenaaos,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  ( Cat.  Scr.  eeeles., 
15),  by  placing  Cletos  and  Anacletus  between 
Linus,  remove  Clement  still  further  from  Peter. 
The  attempt  made  in  early  times  to  harmonize 
these  statements,  only  resulted  in  new  theories. 
Thus  Rufinus,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
the  Recognitions,  assumes  that  Linus  and  Cle- 
tns  were  Bishops  during  Peter's  lifetime,  but 
died  before  him,  and  in  this  way  it  happened 
that  Clement  was  ordained  by  Peter;  this  was 
thought  to  be  the  case  by  Bede  and  many  others. 
Epipnanius  is  of  the  opinion  that  Clement  retired 
from  bis  office  for  a  time,  and  that  Linus  and 
Cletus  attended  to  ite  duties  until  be  agtun  re- 
sumed it  The  order  of  succession  adopted  bj 
modern  Rome  is :  Peter,  Linus,  Clement,  Cletus, 
Anacletus.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  are 
here  altogether  in  the  sphere  of  tradition,  as 
is  also  the  case  in  reference  to  Peter's  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  and  our  task  is  not  so  much 
critically  to  inquire  concerning  a  particular 
order,  as  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  traditions. 
As  to  the  idea  of  a  proper  episcopate,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  itself,  it 
was  out  of  the  question  in  his  day.  The  idea 
was  transferred  to  primitive  times  at  the  later 
period,  and  as  the  leading  presbyters  became 
Bishops,  the  list  was  carried  back  to  the  apos- 
tles, and  as  one  and  then  another  was  made 
prominent,  it  became  difficult  to  determine  the 
order  of  succession.  The  oldest  and  most  reli- 
able tradition  after  all  is  that  of  Irenasus,  con- 
firmed as  it  is  by  the  impartial  investigations 
of  Eusebius,  which  arranges  them  thus :  Peter, 
Linus,  Cletus,  Clement  From  the  first  epistle, 
admitting  ite  genuineness,  there  is  very  little  to 
be  gathered  of  the  particulars  of  Clement's  life 
— not  even  enough  to  decide  whether  he  was  of 
Jewish  or  Gentite  descent  TilUmont,  from  the 
expression  "j«attif  igMr  'I<uco0,"  and  similar 
phrases,  inferred  that  the  author  was  a  Jewish 
Christian.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  Both 
bis  life  and  his  death  are  involved  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  tradition.  Of  his  martyrdom,  Irenccus, 
Eusebius,  MAJerome  knownothin^.  Rufinus  and 
Zosimus  are  the  first  to  call  him  "martyr." 
Later,  we  meet  with  the  report  in  the  faftvfor 
roi  ayiov  K>4fuif  of  of  Simeon  Metapbrastes,  and 
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■till  later  In  a  writing  of  Ephraiu,  S.  t.  Ohenon, 

also  published  by  Cotelin. 

Of  the  numeroas  writines  ascribed  to  Clement, 
but  few  are  admitted  to  be  oenuine,  and  none 
sre  altogether  undiiputed.  The  name  uf  Cle- 
ment, on  account  of  bis  actual  historical  posi- 
tion and  significance,  appears  to  bare  been  a 
aort  of  common  name  for  all  writings  upon 
Cbaroh  Constitutions  and  Discipline;  at  least 
all  that  are  apocryphal  bear  it.  The  most  re- 
markable of  those  disputed  are:  1)  The  Bbmiliti, 
the  BecognUioni,  the  Epitome,  and  generally 
the  different  works  included  under  the  name  of 
.  Clementine  literature — 2)  The  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions (see  Art).  Others  are  disposed  to  add : 
3)  The  two,  still  extant,  Syriac  EpittUs  to  ike 
Virgins.  These  were  discovered  by  Wettstein, 
•nd  appended  to  his  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  1752. 
Tbey  contain  exhortations  and  rules  of  conduct 
for  persons  of  both  sexes ;  the  second  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  such  as  travel,  in  which  the 
author  also  proposes  himself  as  a  pattern.  Wett- 
stein regards  the  letters  as  genuine,  but  they 
are  disputed  bv  Lardner  and  Venema.  More 
recently  Zingerle  and  Miihler  adopted  the  opin- 
ion of  Wettstein,  but  the  most  of  the  critics  are 
disposed  to  rdect  them.  Whether  Epiphanius, 
Baer.  XXX.,  15,  refers  to  them,  is  very  ques- 
tionable, although  Jerome  seems  to  have  been 
ac<^uainted  with  them.  The  other  testimony 
vhich  Wettstein  and  Zingerle  adduce  is  of  no 
account,  still  less  the  supposed  similarity  in 
point  of  style  and  sentiment  to  the  real  Clement. 
The  modes  of  thought,  and  especially  the  morals 
and  practice  they  exhibit,  show  that  these  let- 
ters belong  to  a  later  period.  Especially  is  this 
seen  in  the  circumstance,  that  they  denounce 
the  abuse  of  the  custom  of  ascetics  of  both  sexes 
living  together,  which  had  already  been  adverted 
to  in  Sk^herd  Hermet,  and  was  condemned  by 
TertuUian,  and  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  was  also 
particularly  opposed  by  the  Synods.  To  this 
period,  not  a  great  while  before  Cyprian,  in  all 
probability  these  letters  belong.  Whether  the 
Syriac  text  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek, 
Which  is  very  probable,  or  is  the  original,  will 
admit  of  further  investigation. — 4)  The  most  im- 
VKOrtant  are  the  two  Epi»tie»  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  first  was  discovered  in  the  celebrated  Cod. 
Alex.,  sent  by  Cyril  Luanit,  1628,  to  Charles  I., 
of  England.  At  the  end  of  this  MS.,  there  are 
two  letters  of  Clement,  which  were  published 
at  Oxford,  1633 ;  revised  by  WoUon  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1718;  and  again  by  Jacobson  at  Oxford, 
1838  and  1840.— a)  The  so-oalled  Mtcotui  Epittle, 
of  which  we  have  only  fragments,  has  not  even 
the  form  of  a  letter.  It  is  a  part  of  a  sermon, 
.addressed  to  bis  readers  as  "atcxtot:"  ovtu;  8» 
'inas  tpovcu'  ttifi  1f«ov  Xptofoii  out  ntfi  d«ov,  u$ 
tttfi  xfiitci  {(War  au  Mspuv,  exhorting  them  to 
do  good  works,  and  to  faithfulness  under  persecu- 
tion ;  it  also  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Although  some  have  maintained  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  epistle,  it  now  is  generally  thought 
spurious.  The  earliest  witnesses  knew  of  but 
one  letter  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  Euse- 
bjus  first  spoke  of  a  second,  and  does  it  besita- 
tinely.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  read 
in  the  churches,  toeetber  with  the  first,  aad  this 
ntay  account  tot  ita  reoeption  into  tbo  Cod, 


AUx^  and  tba  aotioo  of  it  l»  ^>L  Ettr^ 
XXX.,  15.  Still,  it  may  be  this  Epistle  to  Vi^ 
gins  that  be  here  intends,  as  he  nowhere  elN 
speaks  of  a  second  letter  of  Clement  This  d^ 
ficieocy  as  tu  external  testimony,  the  gteat  di^ 
ferenoe  of  style  and  execution,  its  dogiaalis  dis- 
similarity, and  inadaptntion  to  the  age,  sad  tlw 
fact  that  c.  11  is  a  part  of  the  first  letter,  tAvtij 
prove  that  it  is  not  genuine.  How  it  eamett 
be  ascribed  to  Clement  it  is  hard  to  say.  QnUt, 
Mohltr,  and  Be/eU  suppose  that  it  was  oas  of 
ths  homilies  improperly  attributed  to  hioa 
That  the  Epistle,  as  a  for^ry,  was  fathered  o^ 
Clement  by  the  author  bimaelf,  is  reiy  inpntfr 
ble.  It  acquired  bis  nanw,  it  may  m,  qr  w^ 
take.  There  is  still  less  unanimity  ai  to  tki 
time  and  circumstances  of  its  produetiott.  Host 
probably  it  belongs  to  the  olosa  of  ths  ssooal 
century,  the  period  of  the  persecutions  of  thi 
Christians,  and  the  bloom  of  Gnostioisai.  it 
respects  its  dogmatic  standpoint,  it  is  to  bt 
found  in  advance  of  the  aotitnesis  of  Jadaisisg 
Christianity  and  Panlinism,  with  someafinityte 
the  former  and  with  somewhat  of  a  speealstin 
cast.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  frMisst 
use  is  mode  of  an  nncanonical  gospel,  the  im- 
tian,  which,  aooording  to  Or^e»$  JPMoi^m- 
meua  (V.,  7,  p.  98],  was  very  prevdent  swag 
the  Qnostics.— 6)  The  first  Epistle  is  of  most  i» 
port^nce,  although  the  qaealion  aa  to  its  aottiM- 
ticity.is  not  entirely  settled.  When  fint  (mh- 
lished  it  was  generally  received  as  geouMi 
Still,  Toland,  &ilig,  and  Oi»b.  Voetiui  were  on* 
decided,  and  Caloviu*  r^eoted  it.  At  »  IsW 
period  Semler  and  Ammon  again  dispsted  i^ 
and  more  recentiy,  after  all  discussion  had 
ceased,  it  was  revived  by  Antr.  Sclmegkr  ni 
for  rejecting  it,  whilst  Rothe,  Bunun,  Tkitr$ii, 
ko.,  acknowledged  it.  Milgenfeld  avoidt  tlit 
miestion  of  anuientioi^.  He  says  the  £pi*> 
tie  does  not  claim  to  be  Clement's. — In  sbv  «■•(» 
the  writer  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Oeitil* 
Christian  Church  at  Rome,  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century ;  and  as  tbe  name  was  ottaiiwd 
at  a  period  so  early,  there  could  not  well  bes 
mistake  as  to  its  author.  Fblyearp  slmdj 
makes  use  of  the  Epistie  (oomp.  GaUcmdi,  KbU 
I,  Proleg.  XIII.).  Eegemmnu  knew  it  Snt  •> 
Clement"s  (Eu*^.  H.  E.,  III.,  16).  Die^vM, 
of  Corinth,  affirms  that  it  was  read  tfaert,  sod 
attributed  to  Clement  Lrencm*  speaks  of  tkt 
occasion  of  the  Epistle,  and  of  Clement  *•  i* 
author.  Clement  Alex,  quotes  him,  aid  iwi 
with  the  formulary,  "i  ittiattlnof  Kx^jinftiif^ 
Origen,  also,  as  "Apottolorum  dite^pubu."  "» 
these  we  may  add  tbe  later  testimony  of  AmU" 
and  Jerome,  so  tiiat  there  is  no  writiD|  ii*« 
the  days  of  tbe  Aposties,  that  has  as  onweDl, « 
as  much  testimony  in  ita  favor.  lie  next  sllw'' 
that  the  Epistle  frequentiy  quotes  froai  tM 
Ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  which  belong  to  the  |W*" 
apostolic  age.  But  as  it  was  probably  irntM 
between  62  and  67,  this  was  quite  ^jj^ 
Again,  in  c.  47,  the  CorinUiian  Cbureh  u  oslM 
o<i»»^  ixip^apiun  and  in  c  44  P'^'TtP'*,^ 
spoken  of,  who,  in  some  cases,  were  orosissd  tj 
tbe  Aposties,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  other  fW 
minent  men.  But  this  is  by  no  means  coneloa'* 
Finally,  "  the  Epistie  presupposes  thesrtsbli* 
ment  of  hierarchioal  i»««t»t»tinn«-  —  tb«J  «* 
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net  exist  immedmtely  after  tbe  apostollo  age." 
But  this  is  not  the  fact,  for  the  Uhnrch  discip- 
line of  the  Epistle  is  precisely  the  best  evidence 
of  its  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  it  corresponds  more 
fally  with  the  institntions  of  the  apostolio  period 
tlwn  that  of  any  of  the  post-apostolic  writing;s. 

Bot  the  integrity  of  the  £pistle  was  also  called 
into  qaestion.  Thns,  by  Bignon,  in  1633,  in 
opposition  to  Hugo  Grotius;  by  Mbsheim,  who 
sappoeed  that  chapters  11, 12,  23-28,  4(M5,  60, 
were  all  interpolations.  Neander  also  doabted 
its  authenticity.  Mosheim  was  answered  by 
JBkfele.  The  best  argument,  however,  in  favor 
of  Its  antiquity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  connection 
of  the  train  of  thought.  Still,  in  theonly  existing 
MS.  there  is  a  gap  after  chap.  57.  One  leaf  at  least 
was  -wanting,  but  as  the  proper  theme  was 
already  exhausted,  this  was  of  no  particular  im- 
portance. In  this  way,  the  omission  of  the 
statement  of  the  pseudo-Justinian  Qucettiones  et 
Se»pontione»  ad  orihodoxos,  that  Clement  con- 
salted  the  Sibyls  respecting  the  punishment  of 
tiie  wicked  by  fire,  may  be  accounted  for.  (Iren. 
ad  Haer.). 

As  to  the  time  when  it  was  written,  (at  first 
generally  thought  to  have  been  about  68),  there 
18  Btill  a  difference  of  opinion.  More  recently  it 
has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Domitian.  So  Gieseler,  Bunsen,  and  others. — 
Tbe  oeeasion  of  the  Epistle  was  a  division  in  the 
Corinthian  Church.  (Comp.  c.  1:  "ittfi  tuv 
ntt^vrovfUroD  (xa)  fi  ifuv  ttfOffitatiav — itift  fuofif 
sat  arooiov  gtofitof").  This  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Epis- 
tie  written  in  its  name,  was  designed  to  com- 
pose the  strife.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
difficulty  was  substantially  the  same  with  that 
which  existed  in  the  days  of  Paul.  It  was 
broaght  about  by  a  few  factious  individuals, 
who  opposed  the  elders,  and  carried  a  large  part  of 
the  congregation  with  them.  The  strife  certainly 
was  not  concerning  the  episcopate.  This  fao- 
tionsness  led  to  other  irregularities.  But  al- 
though the  adjustment  of  the  dispute  was  the 
principal  object  of  the  Epistle,  it  is  only  the 
smaller  part  that  is  taken  up  directly  with  it. 
It  proceeds,  upon  the  whole,  from  the  general  to 
the  particular.  After  an  iniroduetion,  in  which 
the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it  is  adverted 
to,  and  the  existing  state  of  the  congregation  is 
compared  with  what  it  was  before,  we  have,  in 
(hejiratpart,  some  general  admonitions  intended 
to  allay  the  strife.  The  whole  difficulty  is  traced 
to  envy  and  bad  feeling,  and  the  parties  are  ad- 
monished to  repentance  and  obedience,  humility, 
peace  and  nnity.  Subsequently  the  admonitions 
became  more  definite,  proceeding  from  the  Chris- 
tian principle  of  faith.  Tho  writer  then  takes 
op  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  to  which  he 
appends  a  section  in  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
restirreetion,  as  tbe  ground  of  further  admoni- 
tion. This  part  closes  with  a  statement  of  the 
method  of  salvation,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  justification  and  good  works,  inter- 
mingled with  exhortation.  The  teeond  part,  in 
harmony  with  the  character  of  the  whole  Epis- 
tle, for  which  the  way  was  prepared  by  the  re- 
mark, that  Christians  are  the  soldiers  of  Christ, 
then  treats  of  the  discipline  of  tbe  Church  in 
gnttti,  and  of  tbe  neoessity  of  nibordination 


nnd  positive  regulations  in  particular.  It  thea 
adverts  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church, 
and  in  this  way  arrives  at  the  proper  object  of 
the  Epistle,  and  exhausts  its  theme.  The  omia- 
sion  already  alluded  to,  occurs  at  the  close  of 
this  part.  'Then  comes  the  conolusion :  prayer 
for  the  congregation,  a  request  soon  to  send  the 
messengers  back,  and  benediction. 

The  Dogmatic  views  of  Clement  are  closely 
allied  to  Paulinism.  In  this  respect  the  Epistle 
differs  from  other  writings  of^  the  apostolio 
Fathers.  The  Epistle,  however,  grcotly  modi> 
fles  the  Pauline- standpoint.  But  in  admitting 
this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  too  far.  It  is 
hard  to  determine  by  what  outward  influences 
these  modifications  were  brought  about,  whether 
by  the  interweaving  of  Jewish-Christian  notions, 
or  by  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  proper  me- 
dium for  the  reconciliation  of  existing  antago- 
nisms. Though  it  may  be  most  correct  to  sup- 
pose the  system  to  be  an  onward  development 
of  Paulinism,  not,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  inherent 
progression,  but  rather  of  a  declension,  tbe 
commencement  of  a  rapid  dissolution  of  a  sys- 
tem, which,  in  its  fulness  and  depth,  was  no 
longer  clearly  apprehended.  The  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Paulinism,  justification  by  faith,  is 
decidedly  expressed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
do  so  in  stronger  language  than  Clement  maketf 
use  of,  when  he  says:  "  Koi  17^'' J  of*  8ti  ^iXr^iMtof 
aitov  h  "Kfustif  IijsoS  xXij^vrt;,  06  ii  iautur 
Sixaioi/u^,  oiii  iia  ri;;  17/u  Wpo;  aopiof,  ^  awhuif, 
ij  tiet^tiof,  «  fp-ytoii,  uv  xarttfyaaofu^  iv  uuiorijf » 
xopSiof'  iMjo,  iia  t^(  xlattaf.  St  ^f  rtavrof  *cv  iit 
iiuvof  i  ttartoxpdtop  ©tof  iStxautatv."  So,  to- 
gether with  the  proposition  of  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ,  we  also  have :  Christ  shed  his  blood  for 
our  redemption,  (ch.  7 :  "if  httv  ti/uop  tu  ><w 
[allta]  airov  ore  81a  rr/v  ^/urfpay  uurijpwu'  ixx<^r 
ttavrl  r^  xoafuf  lutamia^  aiop"  vrctiviyxtv."  If, 
however,  we'  object  to  the  assertion  of  RitseU, 
that  "Clement  regarded  tbe  death  of  Christ 
simply  as  a  moral  act  of  humility  and  patience,"' 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  Hilgenfdd,  that,  upon  this  poinl^ 
there  is  at  most  but  a  slight  departure  from  tbe 
Pauline  view.  The  most  essential  and  signifi- 
cant difference  is,  that  Clement  fails  to  make  tha 
atoning  death  of  Christ  the  object  of  faith  in  a 
living  way.  The  propositions :  Christ  has  shed 
his  blood  for  us,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
are  so  presented,  that  one  might  think  Paul  and 
Clement  were  perfectly  agreed ;  but  nowhere  ia 
the  Epistle  are  they  exhibited  as  the  proper  con- 
tents of  faith.  Thns,  thev  are  without  meanings 
and  Clement  seeks  to  give  them  another  inter- 
pretation, as  if  Christ's  death  was  nothing  more 
than  an  example,  and  in  this  respect  was  of  great 
importance.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  most 
have  God  for  its  object,  and  thus  it  would  seem 
that  this  was  the  faith  to  which  Clement  exolo- 
sively  had  reference.  This  lessening  of  the  con- 
tents of  faith  operates  vert  decidedly  upon  tha 
further  eonstraotion  of  the  doctrinal  system. 
Faith  thns  defined  is  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  sustain  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  it  is 
precisely  here,  in  treating  of  the  relation  of  faith 
to  good  works,  that  we  see  the  greatest  differ- 
ence between  Clement  and  Paul.  If,  according 
to  PanI,  good  works  necessarily  lloir  from  faitS' 
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U  tlieir  origjin  and  tourcc,  Clement  places  them 
•long  side  of  futh,  and  as  they  buTe  no  proper 
connection  vith  it,  they  necessariW  derire  their 
prindple  from  the  will  of  God.  (Comp.  eh.  33 
vith  Rom.  6: 1).  Not  as  though  good  works  in 
addition  to  faith  were  necessary  in  order  to  jus- 
tification—  for  any  such  view,  jastifioation  by 
faith  alone  is  too  strongly  expressed  —  but  they 
ataintain  a  position  quite  independent  of  faitb, 
Mid  Clement  knows  no  way  of  uniting  them. 
Thus,  according  to  Clement,  good  works  rest 
apon  an  entirely  different  basis.  He  always 
tefers  them  exclusively  to  the  .dirine  will,  and 
for  this  reason  obedience,  very  naturally,  is  pro- 
minently insisted  npon,  and  such  great  imtwrt- 
ance  is  attached  to  the  legal  oonfurmity  of  the 
Christian  life,  that  the  doctrine  of  "justification 
by  faith  alone"  seems  to  bare  lost  all  signifi- 
oanoy,  and  the  impression  is  made  that  the 
Pauline  terms  are  nothing  more  than  modes  of 
■peech  without  life,  deprived  as  they  are  of  the 

frofonnd  and  affecting  sense  they  had  with 
'aul.  The  circumstance,  too,  is  not  without 
■ignificanoe,  that  the  writer,  whilst  he  appears 
to  be  wholly  taken  up  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  makes  very  little  account  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  to  which,  as  an  elder  in  the 
Roman  Church,  he  must  have  had  immediate 
Moess. — As  to  the  idea  of  Church  order  it  has 
already  been  said,  that  the  Epistle  simply  re- 
cognises presbyters  at  the  head. of  the  congre- 
gation— not  properly  Bishops,  and  vet  the  pro- 
minent position  of  Clement  himself  indicates 
already  the  first  step  towards  the  elevation  of 
Bishops  over  presbyters.  Presbyters  and  dea- 
cons were  appointed  by  the  Apostles,  with 
authority  to  ordain  others  to  succeed  them  in 
regular  succession  after  their  death.  (Comp. 
£oihe,B(nir,£utuen,BitteM.Hagtr^feld).  They 
constituted,  as  distinguished  from  the  laity,  a 
New  Test  priesthood,  of  which  the  O.  T.  priest- 
hood was  a  typical  symbol,  though  far  inferior. 
•But  of  a  specific  priesthood,  and  a  hierarchical 
exclusion  of  the  laity,  the  Epistle  knows  nothing. 
(Comp.  Rittchl,  altk.  Kirche  p.  410,  Ac. ;  Hdgen- 
f«td,  Ap.  Viter,  89,  Ac.). 

Ublhokn. — Dr.  Wolff. 
Clement,  F>m.—TL,  Deo.  24,  1046— Oct  9, 
1047.  After  the  removal  of  Gregory  VI.  for 
•imony,  King  Henry  III.  swayed  authority  over 
Rome  and  the  Church.  The  people  of  Rome 
renounced  their  right  of  election,  perhaps 
through  fear  of  the  king,  or  bribery.  Henry 
vas  clothed  with  the  patrician  dignity,  and  the 
right  of  choosing  a  Pope.  On  Dec.  24, 1046,  he 
constrained  Suidgar,  B.  of  Bamberg,  of  a  noble 
family,  to  take  the  Apostolic  chair.  8.  assumed 
the  title  of  Clement  Ii. ;  he  was  the  first  German 
Pope  elevated  by  Imperial  influence.  He  died 
(perhaps  of  poison  administered  by  embittered 

Romans)  after  9  months'  reign. IH.,  Paolo, 

or  PaoKno  Escolati,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  Car- 
dinal Bishop  of  Psjestrina,  was  chosen  at  Pisa, 
Dec.  19,  1187.  Political  strifes  had  compelled 
the  Popes  to  leave  Rome  44  years  previously. 
C.'s  fint  aim  wu  to  get  back.  The  Romans, 
veary  of  dissensions,  listened  to  bis  overtures. 
Conditions  being  proposed  and  ratified  he  en- 
tered the  citT  amid  great  rejoicings.— The  East 
now  claimed  C.'s  attention.     The  tidings  of 


Saladin'a  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Oct  3,  11S7) 
strook  Christendom  with  constemaUon,  and 
kindled  an  enthusiasm  exceeding  that  of  thi 
first  crusade.  C.  sent  legates  to  all  the  Chris- 
tian princes,  ordered  daily  prayers  for  the  d(- 
livery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  summoned  til 
Christians  to  the  rescue.  The  Emperor  Frederic 
was  among  the  first  to  take  the  cross.  After 
the  death  of  Henry  II.,  the  kings  of  France  aad 
England  were  also  enlisted. — C.  also  succeeded 
in  adjusting  the  dispute  between  the  Roman  Set 
and  King  William,  of  Scotland,  touching  the  in. 
cumbenoy  of  St  Andrews,  by  conceding  (Hsrek 
13,  1189)  to  the  Scottish  Church,  that  nom  bat 
a  native  Scot  should  be  appointed  legate  ont 
it  It  was  thus  released  from  subjection  to  tin 
Arcbb.  of  York.— C.  died  March  25,  1191.  Be- 
sides his  official  merits,  his  privato  chsnetn 

was  without  reproach. Iv.,  Otn  AlMdt,«r 

Le  Grot,  of  a  knightly  family  of  Prorence,  tm 
fiiyt  a  soldier,  then  a  jurist  and  advocate  ittiia 
court  of  Louis  IX.    He  was  married,  and  hid 
two  daughters.    Grief,  at  the  death  of  hit  vife, 
led  him  to  enter  the  clerical  ranks.    His  tileit 
for  business  soon  seenred  for  him  the  Cardioal'i 
dignity.    On  Feb.  S,  1265,  the  French  put; 
succeeded  in  electing  him  Pope.    But  the  dit' 
tractions  of  Italy  made  him  hesitate  to  aeeept 
He  secretly  reaoh^  Viterbo,  where  he  genertuj 
remMued  wi_th  his  court    His  entirepoatifietlt 
was  occupied  with  Sicilian  afikirs.    He  seemed 
shut  up  to  the  policy  of  Innocent  IV.,  aiminc  it 
the  downfall  of  the  Hohenstanffens.    Chsriei, 
of  Anjou,  to  whom  Urban  IV.  had  offered  tin 
Sicilian<  kingdom,  was  soon  expected  to  retch 
Rome.      If  the  Pope  abandoned  the  Freneli 
league,  every  prop  would  be  gone.    The  feed 
of  a  century  lay  between   Manfred  and  tbe 
Church.      When    Charles,    therefore,  arrifed 
(May  21,  1265),  the  Cardinals  appointed  by  tbt 
Pope  made  an  agreement  by  which  the  kingdoa 
of  Apulia  was  granted  to  Charies»  and  he  en- 
gaged  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money,  sod  ot» 
throw  the  eooletiastioal  arrangem^ts  of  Frede- 
rick II.     But  the  arrogance  of  Charles,  hit 
wretched  outfit,  combing  with  other  eriii  to 
make  Element  cry  ont :  "  Would  there  had  seret 
been  an  Apulian  kingdom."    He  even  eanten- 
plated  negotiations  with  Manfred,  when  tidina 
of  the  day  of  Benevento,  and  M.'s  death,  arriiw. 
The  cruelty  and  covetousness  of  the  victor  filM 
the  Pope  with  horror.  In  vain  he  begged  Chirki 
toaotasaconqueror,  not  as  an  avenger.  Chtrlet 
even  refused  compliance  with  his  part  of  lh< 
contract    Bitter  words  were  ezchan^   Ck- 
ment's  humanity  and  nobleness  were  in  itm^ 
contrast  with  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  hit 
confederate.    And  yet  he  was  bound  by  tl* 
animosiU  existing  between  Rome  and  the  H* 
henstauffens.     At  this  juncture  the  jronthitil 
Conradin  entered  Italy.    He  and  bis  OhibeiliBi 
adherents  were  laid  under  the  ban.    He  gtised 
a  victory  at  Amo.    Still  Charles  wai  not  d» 
couraged.   The  Romans  received  the  young  hert 
amid  shoutings,  and,  drunk  with  the  ^^'^'^•M 
stood  upon  the  Capitol.    But  bis  fortune  endw 
with  the  battle  of  Tagliocowo.    The  result  of 
that  day  must  have  pleased  Clement ;  but  it  «»• 
not  be  proven  that  he  even  knew  of  Conisdisi 
execuaon.    He  died  Not.  29,  1268.    Be  ««• 
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an  upright,  noble  man.  His  opposition  to  nepo- 
tism was  the  more  honorftble  as  be  had  man^rpoor 

relatiTes,  and  two  daughters. V.,  Btrtrand 

d'Agoust,  son  of  an  Aquitanian  nobleman.  _  He 
was  appointed  Archb.  of  Bordeaux  by  Boniface 
Till.,  and  was  then  thought  one  of  his  warmest 
adherents,  and  personally  opposed  to  Philip  the 
Fair,  of  France.  After  Benedict's  XI.  death,  the 
Italian  Cardinals  used  every  device  to  oarry 
tb«ir  measnres  against  France,  but  were  at 
length  outdone.  The  French  Cardinals  proposed 
the  Archb.  of  Bordeaux,  because  they  knew 
that  he  had  parted  with  more  than  hia  honor  for 
the  sake  of  money  and  the  triple  tiara.  He  was 
chosen  June  5, 1305 ;  but  not  until  be  had  sworn 
hj  the  host  to  fulfil  six  conditions,  one  being  to 
accuse  Boniface  of  heresy.  The  sixth  was  kept 
secret,  but  probably  related  to  the  transfer  of 
th«  Papal  court  to  France.  Clement  was  crowned 
in  Ly.ons,  then  resided  in  Bordeaux  and  Poictiers, 
and  could  never  be  induced  to  visit  Rome.     In 

2>ring,  1309,  he  removed  his  whole  coart  to 
vignon.  Then  began  the  70  years  humiliation 
of  the  Romish  Chnrch  nnder  the  French  sceptre. 
Clement  abandoned  himself  to  avarice,  nepo- 
tism, simony,  and  was  even  accused  of  amorous 
intrigues.— Although  he  strove  to  withstand  the 
tyranny  and  cupidity  of  Philip,  resistance  was 
futile.  He  was  even  compelled  to  become  the 
king's  tool  in  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  the 
Templars  (by  the  Council  of  Vienne,  Oct.  16, 
1311,  and  the  Bull  of  May  6,  1312).  Simulta- 
aeoasly  with  the  trial  of  tl>e  Templars,  the 
charge  against  Boniface  VIII.  was  begun.  But 
Philip  graciously  forbearing  to  urge  extreme 
measnres,  was  content  with  Clement's  bull  of 
April  27, 1311,  declaring  him  innocent  of  Noga- 
Ters  assault,  and  of  the  plunder  of  the  Papal 
treaaury.  At  the  same  time  Boniface's  bans 
and  interdicts,  especially  the  Clericis  Laicos, 
and  Vnam  Sauctam,  were  annulled.    Clement  V. 

died  Anril  20, 1314. ^VI  (May  7, 1342— Dec. 

1, 13S2),  Pierre  Soger,  remained  at  Avignon,  de- 
spite the  urgent  invitations  of  the  Romans,  who 
aent,  among  others,  Petrarch  to  the  Pope.  To 
eompensate  for  his  captivity  to  the  French  king, 
be  interfered  even  more  audaciously  than  his 
predecessor  with  the  confusion  of  the  German 
empire,  the  misfortunes  of  which  seemed  really 
to  play  into  his  hands.  He  was  equally  lucky 
in  the  failure  of  Rienzi's  republican  comedv  in 
Bome.  Queen  Joanna,  of  Sicily,  suspected  of 
her  husband's  assassination,  appealed  to  Cle- 
ment, and  obtained  the  crown. — His  reign  pos- 
sessed scarcely  a  trace  of  interest  for  the  Church. 
A  splendid  table,  fine  steeds,  proud  displays, 
and  pleasant  women,  were  his  great  delight.  He 
is  said,  however,  to  have  possc^<sed  unusual  elo- 
quence, and  some  learning. Vn.  a)  (see  Urban 

VI.). ^Vn, 6)  (Nov.  19, 1523— Sept.  25. 1534), 

Julius,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Julian  do  Medici, 
who  was  murdered  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  in  Florence.  After  bis  father's  death  he 
joined  the  Johannites,  and  became  prior  of 
Capua,  when  his  uncle,  Leo  X.,  ^as  raised  to  the 
Papacy.  Atthe  coronation  Leo  legitimized  him 
ana  made  him  Arohb.  of  Florence,  and,  soon 
after,  Cardinal.  He  became  the  Pope's  chief 
counsellor,  but  was  opposed  b^  Cardinal  Pompeo 
Colonna  and  his  party.    This  party,  after  Ha- 


drian's death,  delayed  an  election  ta-o  months^ 
when,  finally,  Julius  was  chosen,  in  his  45th 
year,  and  styled  himself  Clement  VII.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  good  character,  and  great 
aouteness  of  judgment  But  he  lacked  the  firm* 
ness  demanded  by  the  times.  In  tha  war  of 
Charles  V.  with  France,  he  wi'bod  to  remaia 
neutral,  or  act  as  mediator;  then  he  inclined  to 
Francis ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  he  was 
compelled  to  conciliate  Charles.  When  the 
power  of  the  Spanish- Austrian  house  threatened 
the  independence  of  Italy,  Clement  encouraged 
a  league  with  France  and  England  against  the 
pretensions  of  Charles.  Clement  took  little  in* 
terest  in  the  ecclesiastical  agitations  of  Germany. 
It  was  under  his  reign  that  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
with  Charles'  consent,  annulled  the  Edict  of 
Worms,  and  guaranteed  religious  liberty.  The 
"holy  league"  of  Cognac  (May  22,  1526)  was 
of  short  duration.  Rome  was  stormed  (May  6, 
1527)  and  plundered,  and  the  Pone  himself  be- 
sieged in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  from  which 
he  was  not  released  until  400,000  scudi  wer« 
paid  (by  the  treaty  of  June  5).  The  Medici, 
also,  were  driven  from  Florence.  To  secure 
their  restoration  Clement  sought  reconciliation 
with  Charles,  and  crowned  iiim  in  Bologna 
(1530).  Charles,  indeed,  submitted  to  the  cere> 
mony  of  kissing  the  Pope's  toe,  but  secured  more 
power  in  Italy  than  many  Emperors  before  him. 
The  independence  of  Italy  was  gone  for  ever. 
But  Clement  expected  to  regain  his  influence  in 
the  German  Church.  Charles,  also,  seemed  re- 
solved upon  this.  Bat  he  could  not  yield  to 
the  Pope's  extreme  demands  against  errorists. 
Charles  desired  a  General  Council.  This  Cle> 
ment  dreaded,  not  only  on  the  Church's,  but  on 
his  own  account.  His  private  history  might  be 
commented  upon  I  Hence  his  evasions  of  the 
Emperor's  request ;  hence  the  inadmissible  con* 
ditions  he  proposed.  His  conference  with  Charles 
in  Bologna  led  him  to  determine  upon  another 
prnposal  to  France.  He  met  Francis  I.  in  Mar- 
seilles, and  confirmed  a  league  by  giving  4hs 
niece,  Catharine  de  Medici,  in  marriage  to  Henry 
of  Orleans.  Francis,  to  please  the  Pope,  dis- 
approved of  a  Council,  tnis  giving  C.  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  calling  one.  Meanwhile  Protestant- 
ism spread  rapidly  on  all  sides.  Even  tha 
Pope's  worldly  policy  aided  its  success.  The 
defection  of  England  was  a  result  of  that  policy. 
These  complicated  troubles  hastened  Clement's 

end. ^Vm.  (Jan.  20,  1592-March  5, 1605), 

previously  Cardinal  Tppoliio  Aldobrandini,  of  a 
noble  Florentine  family,  owed  bis  election  to 
the  opposition  of  some  Cardinals  to  the  power* 
ful  influence  of  Spain.  From  this  he  rescued 
the  Roman  court  by  slow,  but  sure  measures. 
In  the  French  religious  contests,  he,  like  his 

fredeeessors,  favored  the  league  against  Henrr 
V.  His  fear  of  Philip  II.,  and  Spanish  zeal, 
was  such  that  even  after  Henry  Fv.  embraced 
Romanism,  the  Pope  hesitated  to  pronounce  his 
absolution  until  Dec.  17,  1597.  Henry  was  in- 
duced to  readmit  (1603)  the  Jesuits  into  France. 
In  the  controversy  between  the  Tho'mist  and 
Dominican  Jesuits,  Clement  strove  to  please 
both.  That  he  was  poisoned  by  Jesuits  is  un- 
worthy of  credit JX.  (June  a),  1667— -Deo.  9, 

1669),  Julitu  RotpigUoto,  was  a  lover  of  peaM^ 
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and  repairer  of  the  miDed  finaQoes  of  the  Apos- 
tolic treasury,     lie  coiiperated  with  Louis  aIV. 

in  settliDg  the  Jansenist  strife. X.  (April 

29, 1670  — July  22,  1676)  elected,  after  a  five 
months  8tragj;le,  because  of  bis  age  (80  years]. 
He  was  wholly  swayed  by  Card.  Proluxxi  (Al- 
tieri).  Under  bim  be)i;an  the  controversy  with 
Louis  XIY.  about  the  claims  of  the  French  kings 
upon  the  revenues  of  Sees  during  vacancies. 
^XL  (Nov.  23,  1700— March  19,  1721),  Ju- 
lian Franc.  Albani,  of  Urbino,  chosen  for  bis 
acknowledged  abilities.  Though  some  of  his 
attempts  to  restore  discipline  in  Rome  failed,  be 
succeeded  in  promoting  literature  and  the  arts, 
in  enriching  the  Vatican  library  with  valuable 
Oriental  MSS.,  in  plans  for  relieving  the  poor, 
and  in  resisting  the  ambition  of  his  relatives. 
He  also  ended  toe  dispute  concerning  the  exemp- 
tion of  Ambassadors  from  having  soldiers  quar- 
tered upon  them,  by  abolishing  the  privilege. 
Notwithstanding  his  learning  ana  political  skill, 
bis  later  measures  were  unforti^nate.  In  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession  he  at  first  secretly 
favored  the  Bourbons;  but  his  preference  bo- 
Ooming  gradually  more  manifest,  the  animosity 
between  him  and  the  Emperor  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  he  threatened  the  latter  with  the  ban. 
Sut  the  invasion  of  the  Church-States  by  the 
imperial  troops,  compelled  him  to  make  a  treaty 
with  Joseph  (Jan.  lo,  1709),  obligating  himself 
to  recognise  Charles  III.  as  king  of  Spain,  lose 
Commachio,  and  allow  an  investigation  of  bis 
claims  to  Parma  and  Modena.  But  this  measure 
offended  anew  Philip,  of  Anjnu,  and  Louis  XIY. 
The  decision  of  Alexander  YII.  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits,  about  the 
allowance  of  heathen  usages  to  Chinese  converts, 
in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  was  reversed  by  Cle- 
ment. The  Jesuits  pretended  to  submit,  but 
the  strife  continued.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
disputes  between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  C. 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  in  the  bulls  Vine- 
tun  Domini,  Jul;^  16,  1705,  and  JJnigenitus, 
Btal.  8,  1713.  This  decision,  however,  produced 
great  excitement  among  the  French  clergy  (the 
controversy  of  the  Apellants).  These  troubles 
embittered  the  last  days  of  Clement,  who  found 
bimselfunwittingly  made  a  tool  of  the  Jesuits. 
—-TSXL,,  Lorenzo  Conini,  took  the  Papal  chair 
on  Jul^  12, 1730,  aged  78.  Clement  XI.  seemed 
to  be  bis  model,  though  he  lacked  his  predeces- 
sor's abilities.  The  measures  of  his  administra- 
tion were  few  and  unsuccessful.  The  political 
power  of  the  Papacy  was  prostrated,  whilst  Jan- 
senism excited  scientific  and  literary  opposition 
to  it.  Uis  darling  idea  was  the  spreaa  of  his 
Church,  bat  his  proposition,  in  the  bull  Sedes 
apottol.,  to  restore  to  abjuring  Protestants  in 
JMXony,  estates  which  had  been  secularized  since 
the  Reformation,  was  laughed  at,  Uis  leal  in 
improvin^j  Rome,  and  promoting  the  ^rts  and 

sciences  in  the  city,   was  commendable. 

XIII,,  Carlos  Rezzonico,  a  Venetian,  was  chosen 
Pope  on  July  6,  1758.  He  was  a  kind  and 
sincere  man.  It  can,  probably,  never  be  de- 
cided, whether  his  devotion  to  the  Jesuit  inte- 
rest resulted  from  his  own  disposition,  or  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Torregiani.  The  order 
was  expelled  from  Portugal  in  1759.  In  France 
the  Parliament  demolished  it    To  the  king  who 


desired  a  change  in  its  constitution,  Clement  rN 
plies :  Sini,  vi  sunt  in  GaUia,  aui  nan  sitii.  Sooit 
ascribe  these  words  to  Ricci.  To  the  expellisg 
acts  of  Parliament  and  the  crown  (Dec.  1, 1T64). 
the  Pope  opposed  the  bull:  ApotloL  patcaidi 
munvs,  of  Jan.  7,  1765,  in  confirmation  and  d» 
fence  of  the  order.  Its  publication  in  Portugal 
and  France  was  interdicted.  On  the  night  of 
March  31,  1767,  Charles  III.,  of  Spain,  had  «11 
the  Jesuits  in  Madrid  suddenly  seized ;  the  next 
days  those  in  all  Spain.  They  were  packed  like 
slaves  in  galleys,  and  sent  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Church-States.  The  same  year  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Mdta.  Ibeii 
came  the  bull  Animarum  tahili,  graniing  die- 
pensations  to  the  persecuted  Jesuits,  io  tS 
countries  nnder  the  ban.  But  this  onlj  ex- 
cited hostility  against  the  Romish  chair.  To 
save  the  Papacy  some  Cardinals  advised  Cle- 
ment to  yield;  but  in  vain.  To  wreak  rti- 
geance,  and  make  an  example  of  an  offeadtr, 
tiie  Duke  of  Parma,  nephew  of  Charles  UL,  and 
grandson  of  the  king  of  France,  was  thresttoed 
(in  the  bull :  Aliud  ad  Apotiolattis,  Jan.  30, 
1768)  with  extreme  measures,  the  Pope  appeal- 
ing to  the  ball:  Jh  coena  Domini,  for  aatkoritj. 
This  raised  such  a  storm  as  the  Pope  bad  wt 
dreamed  of.  The  Bourbon  kings  protested 
against  the  high  authority  arro^toa  by  tlie 
Pope,  and  declared  those  rebels  and  tniion 
against  their  kings,  who  would  receive  or  eireo- 
late  the  document.  In  Oermany,  also,  tlu  ^ 
was  seized  against  the  Pope's  misinterpretation 
of  the  bull:  lacoenaD.  Thus  the  Papacy  aeeoed 
doomed.  Still  Clement  held  out;  he  "would 
not  offend  God  to  please  men."  ThePriseee 
now  resorted  to  force.  Clement  and  his  eooit 
became  alarmed.  Whether,  as  Caracioli  n- 
ports,  he  really  meditated  a  concession,  or,  u 
the  Jesuits  affirm,  resolved  to  stand  fins,  ssd 
betook  himself  to  prayer,  must  remain  nIlce^ 
tain.  But  he  called  a  secret  consistory  for  Feb. 
3,  1769;  the  night  before  he  died  suddenlr.itii 

said  of  apoplexy,  aged  76. ^XIV.— Th«  »"• 

clave  held  aOer  the  death  of  C.  XIII.,  )t^ 
three  months.     The  fate  of  the  Jesuits  hone 
upon  it.    After  various  intrigues  between  rinl 
parties,  and  185  scrutinies,  it  was  agreed  tint 
the   (seemingly)   most   insignificant  eandiditl 
should  be  taken.      This  was  Larenxo  Gmgt 
netti,  son  of  a  physician  of  St.  Archangelo,  bmi 
RiminL    He  was  a  Minorite  in  themonuteri 
of  the  Apostles,  Rome.    In  1759  he  was  m»d» 
a  Cardinal,  but  exerted  litUe  influence,  becsoM 
he  advised   reconciliation  with  the  Bonrboiii- 
That  he  pledged  himself  to  these  for  the  sboliliM 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  has  not  been  proven.  Bitlx'' 
to  bis  chief  reputation  was  for  learning.   Vies 
he  assumed  the  tiara,  a  decided  step,  eitlx'i' 
defence  or  suppression  of  the  Jesnits,  wai  g""' 
rally  ezpeotea.    But  he  sought  a  middle  ooatM 
delaving  action  in  hope  of  some  favorable  ton 
of  circumstances ;  especially  as  the  dignitTC< 
his  chair  had  been  involved  in  the  strife.   Cle- 
ment, doubtless,.8aw  that  the  Jessit*  win  >«' 
tive  supporters  of  the  Papacy ;  but  to  msinW 
his  chair  was  more  important  than  the  preeerw 
tion  of  the  order.    This  policy,  howeter,  tie 
Pope  locked  up  in  his  own  breast ;  nona  of  tM 
Cardinals,  even,  has  bis  fioll  ooofidence.  xu 
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MoaUy  tnuiaged  his  own  affura.  Thii  vrms  his 
Mfest  course.  With  one  hand  be  granted  spe- 
cial pririlegea  to  the  Jesuits,  with  the  other 
ofbred  reoonoiliation  to  the  Princes.  —  Bat  at 
length  the  sacrifice  had  to  be  made ;  only  Cle- 
•Nnt  desired  that  the  annibilataon  of  the  order 
jnight  not  become  a  Mgnal  for  new  aseanlts  apon 
the  Papal  chair.  His  first  steps  were  tnlcen  as 
Potmtote  of  the  Church-States:  on  Oct  17, 1722, 
4he  Boman  College  and  Seminary  were  closed, 
sod  tbea  the  Jesuit  houses,  usually  after  risi- 
tations.  Support  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Jesaits  expelled  from  Portugal.  Clement  him- 
aelf  wrote  the  breve  which  abolished  the  order : 
JToMuuM  ae  Bedempior  nosier,  submitted  it 
■eeretly  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
floarts,  signed  it  July  21,  and  published  it  Aug. 
16, 1773T'«ee  Ada  hist.  Eccl.,  T.  I.,  145-182). 
It  declares  that  God  has  placed  the  Pope  above 
all  people  and  kingdoms.  That  the  order  is 
abolished  because  the  advantages  and  uses  con- 
toM{dated  by  its  institution,  no  more  accrue  to 
^e  Church.  He  cites  the  abrogation  of  other 
orders,  and  vindicates  the  act  by  affirming  his 
ftleoary  apostolical  authority.  Then  he  says 
that  the  breve  of  bis  predecessor  (Apogt.  pose. 
•uwum)  was  forced  fit)m  him,  and  that  be  him- 
self hesitated,  becaniie  he  sought  time  for  ma- 
tore  reflection.  He  does  not  vield  a  single  right 
or  claim  of  the  Church  or  its  bead ;  and  his  com- 

glaints  against  the  order  are  not  those  which 
ad  been  publicly  urged.  As  soon  as  published 
it  was  carried  out  in  Rome.  The  tidings  were 
almost  oniversally  received  with  joy.  The  libe- 
ral Pope  was  praised  by  all,  and  the  political 
powers  were  reconciled.  Secret  letters  warned 
'Clement  against  the  vengeance  of  the  Jesaits. 
He  died  Sept  22,  1774,  a^ed  69  years ;  whether 
of  remorse  or  by  poison,  is  not  clear.  The  ao- 
ootmts  of  different  parties  conflict.  Equally 
diverse  are  the  opinions  of  his  character  and 
merits.  VoioT.* 

.  dement,  "KIm  Fhmiu,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished teachers  of  the  Alexandrian  cate- 
di^ical  school,  descended  from  a  heathen  family, 
not  resident  in  Alexandria.  His  earlj  thirst 
_  after  truth  led  him  to  studv  the  writings  of 
nhilosopbors  and  poets,  and  thns  made  him 
nuniliar  with  classical  antiquity.  In  advanced 
jears,  having  found  satisfaction  nowhere,  he 
discovered  the  true  souroes  of  knowledge  and 
peaee  in  Christianity,  which  he  embraced.  He 
now  songht  for  authorities  for  apostolic  doctrine 
and  traditions,  in  Qreece,  Syna,  Italy,  Pales- 
tine, and  Egypt  In  this  search  he  met  with 
Pantaenus,  a  Christian  philosopher  whose  spirit 
tuited  bis  taste.  Pantaenus  was  leader  of  the 
■ohool  in  Alexandria.  Clement  probably,  be- 
eame  bis  suoeeesor.  C  was  eminently  qualified 
fur  the  post  He  lat>ored  as  catechist  and  pres- 
byter until  202,  when  he  left  Alexandria,  under 
the  perseeation  of  Septimus  Severas.  After 
that  we  have  bat  soanty  traces  of  him.  Under 
Oarecalla  he  was  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  as  we 
learn  from  a  cotemporaneons  letter  of  Alexander, 
B.  of  Jerusalem.  0.  must  have  labored  in  Je- 
rusalem also.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  ever 
vetumed  to  Alexandria.    He  died  about  220. 

The  ehief  merit  of  C.  consists  in  bis  having, 
Uke  PUIo  with  the  0.  T.,  shown  the  oonneotion 


of  the  N.  T.  religion  with  Hellenic  philosophy, 
and  thus  laid  the  basis  of  a  Christian  philosophy. 
He  enlarged  upon  the  course  adopted  by  Justin 
Martyr  and  Pantoenas.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  form  a  fixed  system,  bat  merely  seeks  to 
awaken  thought.  In  this  he  succeeded  remark- 
ably ;  and  yet  he  is  not  clear  of  repetitions,  ob- 
scurities, and  contradictions.  His  mode  of  ex- 
pression, BO  far  as  not  scriptural,  is  borrowed 
especially  from  Philo.  He  ascribes  some  truth 
to  philosophy.  Sometimes,  like  Philo  and  Jus- 
tin, he  traces  the  knowledge  of  troth  found 
among  Hellenists  to  Jewish  traditions,  histori- 
cally handed  over ;  sometimes  to  a  dim  fragmei>- 
tary  revelation  granted  them  by  the  divine  Lo^s. 
The  question  touching  the  relation  of  Chnsti- 
anity  to  Philosophy,  he  resolves  into  a  subjec- 
tive investigation  of  faith  and  knowledge  (ttiiXtt 
and  vt^ai;).  He  takes  a  position  between  cult^ 
vated  heathen  who  regard  Christian  faith  as 
a  rude  and  ignorant  confidence,  and  heretical 
Qnostics  who  said  faith  was  only  for  such  as 
olung  to  the  letter,  and  could  not  rise  to  higher 
intellectnal  conceptions  of  truth.  Against  these 
0.  proved  the  universal  necessity  of  faith,  and 
its  organic  connection  with  knowledge ;  and  that 
it  muRt  be  the  foundation  of  their  higher  per- 
ceptions (Is;  7:9,  LXX).  At  times,  however, 
C.  falls  back  upon  the  heathen's  intellectual 
mode  of  thought,  and  makes  the  gnosis  the  pro- 
per state  of  Christians,  and  faith  an  external 
servile  relation-  to  God.  Faith  apprehends  the 
traditional  troths  of  the  Church ;  the  gnosis  em- 
braces secrets  communicated  by  Christ  to  the 
Gnostics,  and  perpetuated  by  them. — The  nature 
of  C.'s  theory  may  also  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  divine  Logos  is  the  centre  of  his  theology. 
He  admite  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos, 
but  subordinates  bim  to  the  Father.  The  Logos, 
the  creator  of  the  world,  after  various  ante- 
cedent manifestations,  at  length  assumed  human 
nature,  and  sought  to  elevate  it  to  ite  highest  des- 
tiny. Still  his  body,  pervaded  by  the  Logo, 
was  above  all  physical  wants ;  in  showing  these 
Christ  merely  accommodated  himself  to  our  cir- 
cumstances.— Three  chief  works  of  C,  still  ex- 
tant show  by  what  degrees  the  Logos  ptdagogo$ 
leads  man  to  Christian  knowled^.  Ij  Ilpofptit- 
rtxof,  Cohortaiio,  shows  the  vanity  of  heathen- 
ism, and  the  immorality  of  ite  myths,  Ac.  2) 
nouSoywyi;  (3  libb.),  contains  the  moral  law  of 
Christianity,  and  leads— 3)  to  Sfptt^uvrn;  ^7  libb., 
the  8th  spurious),  containing  the  Gnostic  doo- 
trines.  The  *r»torv»tw«itj  ( i?w/!n. ;  Adumhrct- 
tiones),  are  mostly  lost  The  •tCf  i  au^outvof 
fCUtistof  was  an  ascetic  work,  distinguished  for 
its  Christian  freedom.  Many  of  his  works  are 
lost  including  a  book  on  prophecjr,  against  the 
Montaniste ;  on  the  Passover,  against  Judaistie 
customs;  upon  the  Christian  rule  of  faith,  against 
Judaietio  notions.— -(The  best  ed.  of  his  worki 
is:  J.  Potter :  Oxf..  1715 ;  Venet. :  1757. 2  t.  foL 
The  pocket  ed.  of  H.  Kloh:  Lpx.,  1831,  has  am 
inaccurate  text  On  C.'s  life,  Ac. :  Euscb.,  H.  E.  ; 
HiBBON.,  Catal.  vir.  ill.,  o.  38;  Photii  cod. 
109-111 ;  DAiHin :  itypuMii, CI.  AI.:  Lps.,  1831; 
GvEKicEC:  de  sehola  quae  Alex.Jlorint:  Hal., 
1824^;  Reoepbnnino:  Origenes,  I.,  1841  j 
Neandeb,  Cb.  Hist). 

J.  L.  Jaoobi.* 
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damentinei.'— A  namber  of  Terj  problemati- 
0*1  writings,  which  are  related  to  each  other, 
•Dd,  without  doubt,  proceed  from  one  source, 
bear  this  title,  three  of  which  bare,  to  this  time,' 
been  published:  the  Clementine  Homilies,  the 
Recognitions,  and  the  so-oalled  Epitome,  to  which 
were  formerly  added  others,  of  which  portions 
have  been  lost.  Taking  the  term  in  this  gene- 
ral sense,  the  Clementines  include :  1)  The  (20) 
Homiliet  of  CUmeiU,  of  Borne.  The  first  ex- 
tracts from  this  work  were  given  by  I\irrianut, 
in  his  book  "  pro  canonibus  App.,"  etc.  (Lute- 
tie,  1573),  from  an  old  MS.  which  is  no 
longer  known,  and  which  differs  greatly  from 
the  MSS.  at  present  extant.  The  first  edition 
was  published  by  CoteUrius,  in  bis  oolleotion 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Paris,  1672),  accord- 
ing to  a  Colbertinian  Codex  of  the  Pans  library. 
This  was  defective,  breaking  off  in  the  19th 
homily,  and  twj  corrupt  in  its  text.  A  new 
and  complete  MS.  was  discovered  by  Alb.  Dra- 
»d  in  the  Ottobonian  library,  from  which  he 
published  a  new  ed.  (Giitting.,  1853).  The  text 
of  the  Cod.  Ottob.,  also  greatly  corrupted,  is 
nearly  related  to  the  Colbertian  MS.,  still  more 
nearly  to  that  of  Torrianus,  but  is  often  cor- 
reoted  after  a  Cod.,  which  was  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Colbertinian  than  the  Cod.  Ottob. 
itself.  The  book,  as  it  now  appears  complete, 
contains  two  Epistles  to  James,  and  20  Homi- 
lies also  addressed  to  him.  The  1st  Ep.  is  ad- 
dressed by  Peter  to  James,  and  requests  the 
ttriotest  secresy  concerning  the  instructions 
which  were  sent  to  him.  Closely  connected 
with  the  Epistle  is  a  "Aio^iaprvput  Htfi  tin  idu 
fhfDiMiia  yofi^aimrtuiii,"  notifying  of  James'  com- 
pliance with  the  request  made  of  him.  The  2d 
£p.  is  written  by  Clement  to  James  after  the 
death  of  Peter,  and  relates  how  Peter,  shortly 
1)efore  bis  death,  appointed  the  writer  bis  suc- 
cessor and  commissioned  him,  "  iaxa^f  imidi»^a* 

«ou  Xoyiaiiiav,  «u  bf  ox'  OfX^  I^Xf^  Ov  v^  avva- 
itvaat  fun,  maxouiM  tiar  sofa  HoXw  in'  luoi  si;- 
pvZ^vYM*  Xoyuv  t$  *ai  ttfoiimt."  The  Epistle 
was  thus  to  accompany  the  treatise  written  at 
the  command  of  Peter.  The  contents  of  the 
book  are  as  follows:  Clement  thirsting  after 
truth,  sought  it  in  vain  in  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  and  having  beard  in  Rome  some- 
thing about  Christ  and  bis  works,  resolved  to 
go  to  Judea,  in  order  to  ^t  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  were  agitating  him.  Coming 
first  to  Alexandria,  he  met  Barnabas,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  Peter  in  Cesaerea  Strntonis  (Horn. 
I.,  1-15).  Peter  proclaimed  Christianity  to  him, 
especially  the  doctrine  concerning  the  true  pro- 
phet, convinced  him,  and  requested  him  to  fol- 
low him  further,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
approaching  discussions  with  Simon  the  magi- 
cian (I.,  16-22).  The  discussion  was  to  take  place 
the  following  day,  and  Peter  prepared  Clement 
fur  it  by  a  discourse  concerning  the  true  pro- 
phet and  the  doctrine  of  the.  tyzygiet,  and  com- 
municated to  him  through  Niceta  and  Aquila, 
who  had  formerly  been  companions  of  Simon, 
what  was  necessary  to  know  concerning  Simon's 
life  and  doctrines  (II.,  1-34),  The  disputation 
being  postponed  for  a  day  at  the  request  of 
Simon,  Peter  employed  the  remunder  of  the 


day  in  instructing  Clement  ooncertiing  the  roV 
ject  of  discussion,  tiie  false  pericopes  of  the 
Old  TesUment  (II.,  35-53),  which  instmetioa 
he  completed  on  the  following  morning  (IIL, 
1-29).  Then  the  discnssion  itself  commeneed 
(III.,  80),  and  continued  3  days,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  the  exegetical  debate  of  the  first  day, 
about  the  Scripture  declarations  concerning 
Qod,  is  given  (III.,  30-57).  At  the  close  of  tha 
third  day  Simon  fled  vanquished,  but  Peter  i^ 
maining  for  a  time  in  Cesaerea,  organised  a  eon 
gregation,  over  which  he  ordained  Zaccbeus  u 
Bishop  (III.,  58-72).  Befpre  he  himself  de- 
partect  to  pursue  Simon  further,  be  sent  Cl» 
ment  with  Niceta  and  Aquila  after  bim,  in 
order  to  report  to  him  tbe  condnct  of  his  opp<h 
nent  They  do  not  find  Simon  in  Tyre,  bat; 
three  of  his  associates:  Appion,  the  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  Annubion,  the  astroloeer,  and 
Athenodor,  liie  epicurean  (IV.,  1-6).  A  lengthj 
discussion  took  place  between  Clement  and  Ap* 
pion  about  the  heathen  myths.  After  aevetal 
days  Peter  came  to  Tyre  (IV.,  7— VI.,  26).  Peter 
and  Clement  then  travelled  through  Sidon,  Berj> 
tuB,  Biblus,  where  Peter  organixed  congr^Sr 
tions,  to  Tripolis,  without,  however,  meeting 
with  Simon.  Here  Peter  remained  for  three 
months,  preached  to  tbe  people  four  days  ia 
succession,  organized  a  congregation,  baptised 
Clement  (VII — ^XI),  and  then  pursued  Simon 
further.  Dnring  their  journey  Clement  related 
to  bim  his  previous  life,  how  he  was  descended 
from  the  imperial  family,  how  he  lost  his  mother, 
Mathidia,  with  bis  two  elder  bn>ther8,Eao8tas  and 
Fanstinianns,  in  that  bis  mother  in  conseqaenee 
of  a  dream  went  with  her  sons  from  Rome  to 
Athens,  and  since  could  not  be  found ;  how,  also, 
his  father,  Faustus,  went  to  seek  them  and  never 
returned.  Unexpectedly  the  mother  was  first 
discovered  on  the  island  Antaradus,  then  Nice- 
tas  and  Aquillawere  recognised  as  Faastns  and 
Faustinianus  in  Laodieea  (XI — XIII).  Con* 
versations  and  speeches  are  connected  with  both 
of  these  events.  The  baptism  of  tbe  converted 
mother,  in  Laodieea  (XIV.,  I),  became  the  occa* 
sion  bv  which  the  father  was  found,  with  whom 
Peter  had  a  long  conversation  on  fiite  (XTV.,  3 
— XV.).  Meanwhile  Simon  came  from  Antioeh 
to  Laodieea,  and  then  followed  the  chief  discus- 
sion, which  continued  four  days,  and  which, 
after  an  introductory  exegetical  debate  (XVI.l, 
treats  of  tbe  knowledge  of  Qod  by  visions  (XVII.), 
the  doctrine  of  the  highest  Ood  (XVIII.),  and 
of  evil  (XIX.).  Simon  having  withdmvm  de- 
feated, a  private  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween Peter  and  bis  companions,  concerning 
the  devil  (XX.,  1-11).  In  the  meantime,  Ap< 
pion  and  Annubion  also  arrived  at  Laodieea,  and 
Faustus  going  to  visit  Appion,  was  metamorpboeed 
by  Simon,  and  returnea  with  the  visage  of  Simon. 
Thus  metamorphosed,  Peter  sent  him  to  An- 
tioeh, where  Simon  had  many  adherents,  to  re- 
cant everything  (XX.,  11-22).  Thus  it  hap- 
Eened,  and  after  Peter  learned  tbe  success  of 
is  mission,  be  organized  fully  tbe  connMatioa 
at  Laodieea,  and  also  went  to  Antioeh  (  a£,  23). 
The  narrative,  tbe  course  of  which  we  have 
just  represented,  sjerves  only,  however,  as  Um 
drapery  of  th«  doctrine  taught  A  representar 
tion  of  the  doctrinal  syBtem  of  tbe  Hosniliet 
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foanp.  Neander,   Gnost.    Sys.,   &o.;   Winer't 
2lei»ohr,  f.  wissensch.  Theol.,  I.,  2,  p.  237,  fto. ; 
Banr,  die  chrlsU.  Qnosis,  p.  300,  a,a. ;  Schlie- 
ntaim,  d.  Clementinen,  etc. :  Hamburs;.  1844,  p. 
130,  Ac. ;  SiUchl.  Eats.  d.  altkath.  Kircbe,  p. 
215,  Ac.;   Uhlhom,  die  Horn,  and  Reoogti.  d. 
Clem.  Rom.:  Goctingen,  1854,  p.  153,  j^.),  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  because  very  different  ele- 
ments are  brought  together  in  it,  which  the 
author  was  not  able  to  unite  into  a  whole. 
The  object  of  human  life,  from  which  Peter  pro- 
ceeds in  his  representation,  is  to  obtain  the 
highest  good  (II.,  15).    In  order  to  this,  how- 
erer,  a  knouiledge  of  things  as  they  are,  as  also 
a  knowledge  of  God  as  to  his  essence  is  neces- 
sary (here  the  Gnostio  element  of  the  system 
TDOts  Itself).    On  account  of  sin,  no  man  is  able 
of  himself  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  but  needs 
tevelation.     God  revealed  himself  originally  in 
creation  (I.,  18 ;  II.,  15),  but  this  revelation  was 
obscured  by  sin  (I.,  18),  whence  a  progressive 
revelation  was  necessary.    This  is  mediated  by 
the  true  prophet  (dxn^;  noo^tjtm),  who  knows 
everything,  having  the  spirit  in  him  aa  rtviiua 
Ijt^vtor  and  ainam,   (II.,  6,  10;   III.,  11,  12). 
The  true  prophet  is  recognised  by  genuine  pre- 
diction and  its  fulfilment,  and  having  been  once 
aeoognised  as  prophet,  everything  must  be  re- 
ceived on  his  authority.     The  In.  xpof .  has, 
however,  not  merely  appeared  in  one  person, 
bat  in  different  persons,  changing  the  names 
and  the  forms,  he  runs  through  the  (uuy  tAtoi, 
until  he,  in  his  time,  shall  find  rest  in  the  cuur 
p«MUM>  (III.,  20).— But  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  is  wavering  in  the  system  of  doctrines, 
as  to  the  persons  in  which  he  has  appeared. 
Sight  persons  are  elevated  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  placed  in  a  special  relation  to 
revelation,  vii.  the  seven  pillars  of  the  world, 
Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses  (XVIII.,  14;  XVII.,  4)  and  Christ,  but 
of  these,  three  are  the  most  prominent,  Adam, 
Moses,  and  Christ,  who  are  expressly  designated 
as  manifestations  of  the  true  prophet,  whilst 
agun  of  these  three  Christ  is  the  most  promi- 
nent.   Inasmuch  as  the  dx.  ttf.  always  reappears 
as  the  same,  the  religion  also  which  he  reveals 
is  the  same  (XVIII.,  3) ;  there  is  no  progress, 
but  a  continual  reappearance  of  the  same  reli- 
gion, the  original  revelation  in  Adam  (III.,  10) ; 
mure  Mosaiim  and  Chrittianity  are  identical. 
Christianity  is  only  purified  Mosaism,  which 
was  much  perverted  by  false  doctrines,  by  sacri- 
fices and  false  rites,  and  by  spurious  passages 
insinuated  into  the  law  (II.,  43-45;  III.,  43); 
and  the  prophets  of  the  0.  T.  belong  to  the  false 
female  prophecy  (III.,  23-53),  although  it  un- 
designealy  goes  beyond  this  position  and  is 
anperior  to  Judaism  by  its  spread  among  the 
heathen  (I.,  11),  and  bv  baptism,  which  is  abso- 
Intely  necessary  to  salvation  (XL,  25;  XIIL, 
21).    The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  brue  reli- 

S'on  is  the  doctrine  of  one  Ood,  the  creator  of 
e  world  (II.,  12,  45 ;  HI.,  37 ;  XV.,  11 ;  VII., 
2).  Here,  however,  two  very  different  currents 
of  doctrine  appear.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
a  thoroughly  pantheistic  development.  God  is 
the  only  ezis^ng  bein^  (XVII.,  8),  the  all 
(XYII.,  7),  the  alTpervading  heart  of  the  world, 
fitom  whom  the  whole  stream  of  life  proceeds 


and  into  whom  it  returns  (XVII.,  8,  9).    Thus, 
then,  we  have  the  development  of  the  world  as 
a  development  of  God.    Originally  ttni/M  and 
gufia  are  one  in  God,  then  the  two  are  separated, 
this  is  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
world,  so  that  wo  cannot  think  of  either  a  orev 
tion  out  of  nothing  or  an  emanation  in  the  proper 
sense.    The  >ty<«]Ka  (also  rnxjita,  XVI.,  12,  of.  XL, 
22)  constitutes  itself  as  vns,  6  af>z<^  *"»  <uu>^ 
rov  nhxontoi  (XX.,  2) ;  the  a^ita,  the  oitjCa,  vXi; 
divides  four  times,  (II.,  33 ;  XIX.,  12  ;  XX.,  3, 
8).    From  the  mingling  results  the  SiaffiAjof,  i 
ifJCav  itX)  (Uuro;  fovfov  (XX.,  2,  8),  the  ^xt  ^^ 
the  world ;  the  eo/ta  becomes  t/t^x^v,  the  ^uov 
of  the  world  (VI.,  24 ;  IX.,  12).    This,  however, 
is  only  the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  anti- 
theses,  which  result  in  the  tyzygia,  in  which  the 
God-world  unfolds  itself;  there  is,  indeed,  a 
double  series  of  the  sysygia,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  this,  that  in  the  first  the  great, 
the  male  precedes  (heaven — earth  ;  day — night, 
etc.),  in  the  second,  the  small,  the  female  (Cain 
—  Abel;  Ishmael  —  Isaac,  etc.).      The   point 
where  both  series  cross  each  other  is  man,  who 
thus  appears  as  the  image  of  God,  upon  which 
the  Homilies  lay  great  stress.     The  protoplasts 
are  the  last  links  of  the  chain,  Adam  the  true 
prophet.  Eve  the  false  prophet  (III.,  27).    The 
two  elements,  truth  ana  falsehood,  are  mingled 
in  succeeding  mankind,  only  that  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  law,  the  elements  appear  sepa- 
rated in  single  individuals  (male  and  female 
prophecy).    In  this  connection  of  thought,  evil 
can  only  be  apprehended  as  something  neces-  ' 
sary  (XX.,  9);  and  the  resalt  of  the  entire 
development  is  a  return  of  the  all  into  God, 
mediated  by  a  process  of  purification  or  of  anni- 
hilation (II.,  17 ;  XVII.,  10).    Connected  with 
this  pantheistic  tendency,  however,  there  is  also 
a  not  less  strong  ethical  tendency,  tending  to 
quite  an  opposite  view  of  the  world.    God  is 
also  here  the  one,  but  he  is  not  conceived  of 
pantheistically,  nor  is  there  any  mention  made 
of  a  dualietic  separation  of  Ood.     He  is  oon> 
ceived  of  as  the  personal  One,  and  his  nature  is 
describea  most  anthropomorphitically  (XVIL, 
7).    He  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Law- 
giver, and  the  Judge.    Man,  his  image,  is  free 
(II.,  15 ;  VIII.,  16,  etc.).     Sin  results  from  free- 
dom (VIII.,  1;  XL,  16;  XII.,  11).    Whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  devil  leads  him  continually 
astray,  on  the  other,  the  &k.  xp.  continually  anew 
instmcts  him,  and  shows  him  the  way  in  wbiSh  to 
serve  God.    Is  there  really  evil  which  springs 
from  freedom,  then  there  must  be  also  in  this 
end  a  separation,  the  evil  will  be  eternally  pun- 
ished [XL,  11 ;  XV.,  1 ;  VIII.,  19).    These  two 
different  elements  of  the  doctrinal  system  at- 
tempt now  to  equalize  each  other,  and  tne  author 
evidently  strives  with  all  his  power  to  produce 
a  anity.    This  effort  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  doctrine  of  evil,  where  he  seeks  to  obtain  an 
equalization  by  holding  fast  the  view  of  evil  as 
a  necessity  in  the  snpematnral  world,  but  wishes 
to  have  it  regarded  as  free  in  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man life,    lie  seeks  for  the  transition  from  ne- 
cessity to  freedom  in  man,  in  whom  good  and 
evil  from  Adam  and  Eve  come  together  and 
eqoalise  each  other.    But  so  certain  as  it  is  not 
correct,  that  freedom  results  from  the  miztottf 
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of  neeegsary  good  and  eril,  bo  OTidanily  alto 
does  the  inconipatiblity  of  the  two  viewa  appear 
juat  here.  Uenoo  the  many  palpabU  oontradio- 
tiona  which  appear  in  the  aootoinen.— Qnosie 
and  fulfilling  of  the  law  are,  according  to  the 
Homilies,  the  two  necessary  parts  of  salvation. 
Baptism  is  also  absolutely  necessary.  The  fal- 
filling  of  the  law  can  only  become  external 
legality,  inasmuch  as  a  living  ethical  principle 
is  wanting.  Holding  property  is  sin,  eating 
-  flesh  is  forbidden  (III.,  45  ;  VUL,  15),  marriage, 
although  regarded  as  defiling,  is  allowed  and 
even  recommended.  Frequent  ablations  are 
advisable,  partly  prescribed.  Episoopaey  ap- 
pears aa  an  already  .existing  institution,  the 
Bishop  represents,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ^  the 
aingle  congregation ;  James,  as  chief  Bishop  at 
Jerusalem,  the  whole  Church. 

The  manner  in  which  the  author  nnites  the 
doctrinal  matter  with  the  narrative  is  exceed- 
ingly elegant  and  artistic.  The  single  leading 
points  of  the  system  are  treated  in  succession  in 
a  very  natural  way.  In  the  first  place  Peter 
expounds  to  Clement,  whose  earlier  life  proves 
the  necessity  of  revelation,  the  doctrine  of  the 
knowledge  of  revelation  through  the  true  pro- 

Sbet,  then  follows  the  vindication  against  nev 
lenism  destitute  of  revelation,  against  eduoated 
heathenism  in  the  disonssion  at  Tyre,  and 
against  popular  heathenism  in  the  discourses  at 
TripoKs.  Then  follow  the  ethical  reflections  in 
a  positive  form,  and  apologetical  reflections  over 
against  fatalism,  until  finally  in  the  last  disons- 
Bions  with  Simon,  and  in  the  concluding  con- 
versation, the  greatest  aoestion,  that  concerning 
evil,  towards  which  all  the  reflections  tend,  is 
solved.  The  persons  are  selected  and  oharao- 
teriied  with  eljual  skill  and  art.  Simon  lepre- 
■ents  the  Gnosis,  and  his  oompanions  edoeated 
heathenism.  Clement  is  converted  firom  un- 
satisfying heathenism  and  philosophy;  Nioeta 
and  Aquilla  from  the  Gnosis.  The  father  and 
mother  are  prepared  by  suffering ;  life  eduoated 
them  for  Christianity,  as  knowledge  did  the 
sons.  The  mother  was  also  prepared  ppsitively 
by  her  virtue,  which  she  preserved  in  all  her 
misery ;  the  father  negatively,  in  that  his  fatal- 
ism gave  him  no  sufficient  support  in  suffering. 
2)  The  Recognitions  are  no  longer  to  he  found 
in  the  original  Greek,  bat  only  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Rnjinus,  which  seems  to  be  more  faith- 
ful than  the  other  works  of  this  translator.  The 
MSS.  of  this  widely  circulated  work  are  many, 
under  various  titles.  The  common  tiUe,  t^en 
from  the  teobnioal  language  of  the  drama 
(oMrfraviH,  aroyvupttfitot),  refers  to  the  "  recog- 
nitions," contained  in  the  latter  books.  The 
book  was  published  earlier  than  the  Homilies, 
first  by  Sichardus  (Basil.,  1526;  then  1536), 
next  by  Dr.  Lamhertus  Oruterus  Vtnradiui 
(Colon.,  1563  and  1570).  The  edition  by  Oote- 
lier,  who  greatly  improved  the  text,  first  eon- 
tains  the  division  III.,  2-11.  The  latest  and 
best  edition  is  by  Oertdorf  (in  the  BM.  P.  P. 
lot..  Vol.  I. :  Lipsiae,  1838).  With  referenee  to 
the  contents,  the  three  prefatory  treatises,  the 
Epistles  and  the  Diamartyria,  are  entirely  want- 
ing, althoaeh  Rufinus  discovered  the  Epistle  of 
Clement,  which  he  had  previously  alreaoy  trans- 
lated, bat  omitted  beoanse  be  consideted  it  of  { 


later  orij^n  {Prae/.  ad  GotuZetrftwa,  p.  2,  tj. 
Oertdorf.).  The  contents  of  the  treatise,  divided 
into  10  books,  are  peculiarly  related  to  the  hoai> 
lies.  The  design  is  in  general  the  same,  villi 
^•t  deviations  in  particnlars.  The  intTodt^ 
tion  oorresponds,  only  that  Bamsbas  coei  t« 
Rome,  Clement  not  to  Alexandria.  The  eon- 
versations  previous  to  the  discussion  at  Onuct, 
differ  greatly  down  to  the  report  conceniiii{ 
Simon  ;  I.,  il-12,  oontaina  a  peculiar,  and  in 
many  respects  remarkable,  diaconrse  by  Peter. 
Then  follows,  as  in  the  Homilies,  a  thiee-dsjn* 
discussion,  the  snlgects  of  which  are  reported  ii 
full  (II.,  20;  IIL,  50);  which,  however,  only 
occasionally  agrees  with  that  of  the  Homiliei, 
and  partly  treats  entirely  different  qoefdoni. 
With  this  is  connected  a  private  convemUon 
between  Peter  and  his  oompanions  (111.,  50- 
64) ;  and  the  orKanisation  of  the  congregitioH, 
The  journey  to  Tripolis  is  briefly  related  (17, 
1) ;  everything  contained  in  the  Homilies  IV.— 
Vl.,  is  wanting.  The  Recognitions  agree  nosi 
with  the  Homilies,  recarding  the  three^ya'dii- 
oossion  at  Tripolis  (IV.,  2 ;  VI.,  15).  The  aa^ 
rative  oonoemm^the  recognitions  in  bookTE, 
agrees  almost  entirely  with  that  of  the  llomiliea. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  father,  there  follon 
a  three-days'  oonversadon  between  Peter,  the 
father  and  the  sons,  on  iate  (VIII.,  3 ;  X.,  $2), 
partly  corresponding  with  the  discussion  be- 
tween Clement  and  Appion,  instead  of  the  die- 
ouesion  vrith  Simon,  as  in  the  Homilies.  Tlw 
oonoludlng  narrative  (X.,  53-72]  is  is  ^^ 
ral  similar  to  that  of  the  Homilies,  only  it  is 
more  extended,  and  the  fbunding  of  the  cosgre- 

Sition  at  Antioeh,  together  with  the  baptitin  of 
e  father,  is  also  reported.  The  doctnoal  tjt- 
tern  of  the  Recognitions  is  of  little  sigmfieancek 
on  aoconnt  of  its  dependence  on  the  Homilies. 
It  is  essentially  a  practical  exposition  of  tlw 
same. 

3)  lU  EpUonu  ("Kkr^ii.  ItM*.  ^Ptg^f  iCfx 

iititoMi"),  first  pablished  by  Tunubut  (Pvii, 
1555),  then  by  Cotdier,  in  his  P.  P.  App.,  ie* 
meagre  abridgment  of  tiie  Homilies,  to  wfaiok  i< 
appended  as  continnation  an  abridgment  of 
Clement's  Epistle  to  Jiunes  (o.  145-147),  snd  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Clement  by  Simon  Mets- 
phrastes  (c  149-173),  and  finally  a  oonehirioa 
from  the  treatise  of  Ephraiin,  Bishop  of  ChenoOi 
"  rttfik  *oJ  ^atfui/tot  *0D  ytyovotoi  lif  naita  «*  W 
ajMV  upe^topfi)^  KUnfuvt-Of"  (c.  174-179). 

4)  Besides  these  three  printed  edition*,  tken 
are  yet  leveral  othert.  In  the  orient  the  Honi- 
lies,  and  also  the  Recognitions,  which  fasd  be- 
come fully  naturalised  in  the  Occident  throigb 
Rufinus'  translation,  seem  to  have  beeo  nip- 
planted  by  the  "Orthodox  Clementines,"  wWob 
were  perhaps  already  known  to  the  pseodo- 
Athanasian  synopsis,  and  wwe  used  by  NiM* 
phoms  Oallisn,  and  many  others,  as  if  ""^^'Q^ 
tl  ttafoitxtOH  Then,  also,  Bufinut  bad  benn 
him  an  edition,  whioh  differed  from  the  one  ex- 
tant, and  which  was  more  closel  v  related  to  the 
Recognitions,  as  appears  from  his  data  in  tbe 
Praef.  ad  Oaudentium.  Among  tbeMS&  ftwd 
in  the  desert  of  JNitria,  now  in  the  BritBa 
Museum,  there  is  an  unprinted  Syrian  tranil*' 
tion  of  the  OlemeatiiMS,  whioh  is  said  to  ddu 
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.Mj  from   the   published    editions    (eomp. 
ond.  Quart.  Rev.,  No.  CLIII.,  1849,  p.  39,  sq.). 

1\.  >  sulation  of  the  problem  presented  by 
these  works,  as  to  their  origin  and  peculiar  con- 
tents, has  been  diligently  worked  at  of  late,  espe- 
cially by  Neander  and  Saur,  But  notwith- 
•tandiog  the  rigid  examinations,  and  ingenious 
combinations  and  hypotheses  which  have  been 
made,  a  completely  satisfactory  result  has  not 
been  obtaineo.  Neander  first  attempted  to  educe 
the  doctrinal  system  out  of  the  Ilomiliea,  and 
to  trace  them  to  their  origin  by  various  combi- 
nations of  the  same  with  cognate  dootrines  (of. 
Genetiscbe  Entwickel.  d.  gnost.  Systeme :  Ber- 
lin, 1818,  Btilage,  &o.),  and  Bawr  pressed  bis 
investigations  still  further,  and  arrived  at  more 
definite  results.  The  Homilies  were  now  placed 
ip  the  foreground,  the  Beoognitions  entirely 
neglected.  JComp.  Baur'*  "De  Ebumit.  orig. 
et  doclr.  ab  Essaeis  repeUnda:"  Tubing.,  1831). 
Besides  Neander  and  Baur,  Credner  has  con- 
tributed much  towards  the  exposition  of  the 
doctrinal  system.  (See  Winer'a  Zeitschr.  f. 
tvissensch.  Tbeol.,  I.,  2,  p.  211,  so.}.  ScMU- 
vtann  wrote,  in  opposition  to  Baur,  his  compre- 
hensive work  cited  above,  which  is  important 
on  account  of  its  careful  collection  of  materials, 
•ubtile  investigation,  especially  on  account  of  its 
proofs,  that  the  Homilies  were  the  original 
work.  SchvoegUr  (N,  A.  Z.,  I.,  364,  sq.),  com- 
bines the  results  of  Baur  and  Schliemann. 

The  literary  question  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  two  works  was,  in  the  meanwhile_^  very 
much  neglected.  As  f(vrmerly  the  Homilies,  so 
BOW  the  Recognitions  were  entirely  supplanted. 
Sohliemann's  proof  for  the  priority  of  the  former 
could  be  valid  as  proof  only  until  disputed.  The 
internal  structure  of  the  works,  which  betrayed 
a  quite  different  origin,  received  as  yet  but  little 
attention.  A  new  series  of  investigations  dates 
from  HUgenfeld'i  treatise,  "  Die  Clement.  Re- 
eognit.  u.  Hom.  nach  ihrem  Ursprung  und  Inhalt 
dargest  (Jena,  1848).  Ililgenfeld  reversed  the 
relation  of  the  works  to  each  other,  made  the 
Beoognitions  first  as  the  original,  and  attempted 
to  explain  the  origin  of  them.  He  supposed  the 
basis  of  them  to  be  a  Ki;pvy>ia  TUtfao  (different 
firom  the  book  known  otherwise  under  this  title, 
which  belonged  to  the  Pauline  tendency),  a  very 
ancient  work  of  Roman  origin  and  Jewish-Chris- 
tian character  from  the  time  not  long  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  moulded 
into  the  first  three  books  of  the  Recognitions,  a 
veil  preserved  part  of  which  we  have  in  divi- 
sion I.,  27-72,  and  it  can  be  pretty  exactly  re- 
constructed from  the  specification  of  contents, 
III.,  75.  The  psendo-Petrine  Epistle  to  Cle- 
ment, served  as  preface  to  the  work,  and  fur- 
nished Uilgenfeld  with  the  chief  means  for  bis 
discovery  and  reconstruction.  Upon  this  basis 
rest  a  series  of  revisions  and  continuations.  The 
polemics  of  the  works  serve  as  a  means  to  dis- 
cover these.  Whilst  the  opponent  of  Peter, 
Simon,  the  magician,  does  not  at  all  as  yet  ap- 
pear as  a  representative  of  a  Gnostic  system  in 
tbo  original  work,  but  much  rather  the  Apostle 
Paul  himself  appears  as  inimicuthmo  (Rec.  I., 
70,  71),  he  afterwards  becomes  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Onostio  systems,  at  first  of  the  Basili- 
dian,  then  of  the  Yaletttinian,  until  finally  the 


anthor  of  tho  Homilies  remodels  the  existing 
materials  into  anti-Mvcionism,  so  that  the  form 
of  Simon  by  degrees  runs  through  the  chief 
phases  of  the  Gnosis.  Connected  with  the  funda> 
mental  work  are  these  two  continnations ;  The 
Joumiet  (ittpuAi.)  of  Peter  (Rec  IV.— VII.) 
from  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  or 
the  first  of  Hadrian  ;  the  Recognitions  (Ayoyvu- 
fiOfiM  Kxiiiurtt),  perhaps  contemporaneous  with 
the  formation  of  tne  Valentinian  system.  Thus, 
the  materials  grew  to  the  contents  of  the  Rcp 
cognitions,  which  ori^nated  from  a  Clemeoti- 
nian  remodelling,  whilst  the  Homilies  are  a  re- 
modelling of  the  Recognitions,  which  originated 
at  Rome  about  the  time  of  Anicet  (151-161). 

Upon  the  basis  of  Dressel's  ed.  of  the  Hom., 
the  snl^ject  was  investigated  anew  by  the  author 
of  this  article,  who  attempted  to  prove  an  origin 
of  the  works,  quite  difierent  from  that  assumed 
by  Ililgenfeld. 

The  que*lion  of  prioriig  mnst  b<>  the  basis  of 
all  further  investigations.  Its  decision  rests 
upon  the  following  considerations:  1)  Thenotieet 
of  the  Father*  are  too  imperfect,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  too  late  to  furnish  anything  certain, 
although  the  circumstance,  that  the  remaining 
editions  go  back  to  the  Homilies,  and  not  to  the 
RMOgnitions,  which  were  more  widely  circn- 
lated,  speaks  in  favor  of  their  originality.  2)  The 
Epistle  of  Clement  to  James  is  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  Hom.  III.,  59,  sq.,  and  exhibits  a 
development  of  the  monarcbial  Church  system. 

3)  The  quotation*  from  the  Ootpel  m  the  Reeog^ 
niiion*  appear  less  original  than  those  in  the 
Homilies.  The  gospel  quotations  in  the  Homi- 
lies have  been  frequently  investigated.  Making 
use  of  the  closing  portion  of  Homilies,  which 
is  here  very  important,  we  obtain  the  following 
result:  the  writer  of  the  Homilies  knew  and 
made  nse  of  our  four  canonical  Gospels ;  most 
frequenUy  Matthew,  then  of  Luke,  next  of  Mnrk, 
and  least  of  John.  (See  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1845, 
p.  597 ;  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1851,  p.  504).-,Be8ide» 
these,  they  make  nse  of  an  nnoanonical  gospel, 
which  was  also  known  to  Clement  Alex.  (XIX., 
20,  coap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  V.,  10).  A  oom< 
parison  of  the  gospel  quotations  in  the  Recogni-> 
tions  gives  the  following  result:  Where  they 
quote  in  the  same  connection  as  the  Homilies, 
tne  passages  resemble  those  in  the  Hom. ;  where 
they  quote  in  a  different  oonneotion  they  make 
exact  use  of  our  canonical  gospels ;  the  quota- 
tions, which  are  found  in  tne  Recogn.  alone, 
partly  agree  exactiy  with  the  canonical  ^spels, 
partly  vary  as  the  Homilies  do.  This  implies 
that  the  Recogn.  are  a  revision  of  the  Homilies. 

4)  I7ie  cU>etrinal  syttem  oftheReeognition*  i*  «»■ 
tireljf  dependent  on  that  of  the  Homilie*.  5)  With 
reference  to  Church  government,  the  views  of  the 
Recognitions  are  altogether  of  later  date.  6)  The 
dtarcKterixation  of  the  person*  in  the  narrative 
is  more  original  in  the  Homiliea  7)  A  tho^ 
rough  comparison  of  the  materials  of  the  narra- 
tive proves,  that  the  Recognitions  are  everywhere 
dependent,  that  their  anthor  had  before  him  the 
Homilies  in  their  expanded  form,  and  mad6  use 
of  them. 

But  although  the  writer  of  the  Recogn.  had 
the  Hom.  in  full  before  him,  there  are  some 
points  in  which  the  former  leem  more  original 
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than  tlie  Uter.  Thus,  they  menUon  bnt  one 
dispntation,  and  that  in  Cnsarea.  This  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  a  still  earlier  work.  Hil- 
genfold  first  showed  the  necessity  of  this  pre- 
sumption. Upon  this  earlier  work  the  author 
of  the  Horn,  constructed  bis  work,  introducing 
Clement  and  others  to  suit  his  purpose.  The 
doctrines  of  the  original  were  transferred  almost 
unchanged,  only  adding  apologetic  modifica- 
tions. Then  the  author  of  the  Reoogn.  re-elabo- 
rated the  Horn,  with  the  help  of  the  first  work. 

The  place  of  the  composition  of  the  CI.,  is  now 
Mnerally  thought  to  have  been  Rome ;  though 
Kitschl  supposes  the  primitive  work  dates  from 
Palestine.  But  neither  the  doctrines  nor  Church 
polity  of  the  books  faror  this  opinion.  It 
is  more  probable  that  they  were  written  in 
Eastern  Syria,  where  a  Judaizing  Christianity, 
mixed  with  Gnostic  elements,  tnen  obtained. 
(Comp.  DoRNER,  Christol.,  II.,  1  p.  28,  tc.1. — 
Data  are  wantine  to  fix  the  exact  time  of  tneir 
composition.  They  seem  to  belong  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  2d  cent.  As  the  primitive  work 
Msatis  the  Marcionites  it  can  hardly  have  been 
written  before  150 ;  as  the  Recogn.  cites  Barde- 
sanes  de  faio,  they  must  date  after  170.  The 
date  of  the  liom.  is  most  uncertain.  We  may, 
however,  assume  about  150  as  the  date  of  the 
primitive  work,  160  for  the  Horn.,  and  170  for 
the  Recogn.  Ublhorn. — BetXt. 

Cleopas  (Luke  24 :  18),  according  to  Euseb. 
(Onom.)  reaided  at  Emmaus.  Several  questions 
ftttaoh  to  this  name :  1)  IIow  are  the  two  names 
fonnd  in  Luke  24 :  18,  and  John  12 :  25,  related  r 
2)  Are  they  the  same  person  7  3)  Who  accom- 
panied Cleopas  t  Winer  thinks  the  names  and 
persons  different  Even  Euseb.,  III.,  11,  calls 
Alpheus,  KxmtiK,  not  Kxtdxof.  But  later  fathers 
malce  both  names  identici^  (see  AlpKeuji).  If  it 
were  certain  that  the  persons  named  by  Luke 
and  John  were  identical,  a  contraction  of  the 
longer  form  might  be  assumed,  or  that  the 
shorter  was  lengthened  in  the  Greek  form.  But 
proof  of  this  is  wanting.  The  brother  of  Joseph 
Alpheus  was  probably  dead  long  before  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  (see  James).  Each  name, 
therefore,  may  designate  a  different  person: 
Kxuitif  =  Alpheus ;  Kxtiitof  was  probably  ^he 
same  of  some  Hellenist  Epiphan.  thinks  the 
eompanion  of  C.  was  Natmnael ;  Origen  ( C. 
Cels.),  says  Simon;  many  old  writers  say  Luke 
(  Orot.  on  Luke  24).  Theophylact  supposes  both 
belonged  to  the  70  disciples.  The  preface  of 
Luke's  Gospel  does  not  contradict  the  view  that 
L.  belonged  to  the  Hellenist  converts  who  per> 
tonally  knew  Christ  This  explains  why  he 
alone  relates  the  incident  in  Luke  24,  mention- 
ing only  one  of  the  two  disciples,  as  John  does 
in  one  place.  Lanoi.* 

Clenoni,  {le  Clerc)  John,  bom  March  19, 
1657,  at  Geneva,  where  his  father  was  professor 
of  Greek.  He  studied  both  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Geneva,    Ue  early  embraced  the 

Srinciples  of  Arminianism,  which  made  his  resi- 
ence  unpleasant  at  Geneva ;  and  after  preach- 
ing some  time  in  London,  he  settled  in  Amster- 
dam, in  1683,  where  he  held  intimate  relations  of 
friendship  with  Limborch.  Through  him,  he 
became  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Belles  Lottres, 
•nd  Hebrew,  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Remon- 


strants, and  after  Limborch'i  deaSi,  Profesaot 
of  Church  History.-  He  was  not  made  Professoi 
of  Dogmatics  because  he  was  saspeeted  of  Soein- 
ianism.  He  was  very  popular  at  Amsteidsm, 
both  as  professor  and  as  a  preacher.  In  17^ 
while  delivering  a  lectnre,  he  had  a  shock  rf 
paralysis,  which  deprived  him  of  speech,  and 
impaired  his  memory.  His  condition  became 
still  more  deplorable,  when,  in  1732,  he  expe- 
rienced another  shock  which  entirely  paralysed 
his  tonpue.    He  died  Jan.  8, 1736. 

Of  his  many  learned  works,  we  may  mentioii 
especially,  in  the  theological  department,  hia 
Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  his  Harmo- 
nia  Evangelica,  and  various  dogmatical  trea- 
tises. He  published  in  bis  voutb,  under  an 
assumed  name,  a  work  entitled:  "Liberii  it 
Sancto  Amore  Epistolae  theologicae ;  in  quibu 
varii  scholasticorum  errores  oastigantnr;"  in 
which  he  favored  the  Sabellian  view  of  tb« 
Trinity.  He  afterwards  tended  towards  Ariao- 
ism.  He  composed  also  controrersial  writinn 
against  Bayle,  and  against  Richard  Simon,  wia 
whose  principles  of  criticism  be  didnotaeree. 
He  diet,  besides,  good  service  by  republisbinr 
works  of  others:  as  the  Doctrine  History  of 
Pdaaiut,  (Amst,  1700);  the  New  Testament 
of  ifammond;  (1714)  Orotiut  De  Veritate  ReL 
Chris.  (1709).  The  most  celebrated  is  his  editioa 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  Cotderius:  Amit., 
1698  and  1714,  in  two  folios.  There  is  mora 
concerning  him  in  NicAron,  M^moires,  Tom. 
XL.,  p.  294,  &c.  Biogrnphie  Universelle  (ander 
letter  H).  Haobnbacr. — Dr.  Yeomam. 

Cletns,  one  of  the  first  Roman  Bishops.  It 
is  disputed  whether  he  succeeded  Linus,  or 
whether  he  is  not  the  same  person  with  Ad»- 
cletus.  Ancient  lists  of  the  Popes  name  Cletns 
and  Anaclctus  as  different  persons.  But  neither 
Irenceut  nor  Exisebius,  who  both  give  the  order 
of  succession,  makes  mention  of  CTetns,  and  thi( 
very  striking  fact  must  render  his  existenct 
doubtful.  Haqenbach. — Dr.  Yeomam. 

CIotIb.  —  The  Roman  empire  in  the  East, 
shattered  by  the  migrations  of  barbaric  tribes, 
had  to  make  way  for  new  forms  of  social  develop- 
ment.    This  development  was   to  take  place 
mainly  in  and  through  Germanic  nations,  bn^ 
by  their  becoming  at  once  heirs  and  pupils  of 
the  old  world.     Those,  however,  who  settlsd 
upon  Roman  soil,  sank  into  Roman  easton^ 
without  creating  forms  in  which  the  Germania 
orient  might  have  grown  up.    Not  so  the  Franks. 
In  Gaul  they  became  half  Romish,  but  main- 
tained their  union  with  their  Eastern  German 
half,  and  thus  produced  a  Germano-BoraanisBi. 
They  saw  their  mission :  to  found  out  of  Roman 
Gaul  a  new  Roman  empire,  which  should  unite 
the  East  and  West    And  the  state  of  the  coon- 
try  encouraged   this  scheme.     In  the  Boroiw 
Church  the  Gauls  had  found  their  unity,  their 
proper  sphere  of  life,  their  rallying  point  and 
peace.     To  place  himself  at  the  head  of  wt 
Gallic  Romanism,  was  the  high  ambition  M 
Ctovit.    At  St  Martin's,  in  Tours,  C.  assnmed 
the  purple  tunic,  the  Roman  sngum,  and  m 
diadem;  he  was  the  type  and  foremnDerrf 
Charlemagne.    The  Romish  union  of  the  ¥«» 
in  Church  and  State,  started  with  Clofb;  W 
conversion  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  mow 
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lappT  erent. — Since  the  3d  cent,  tbe'  name  of 
Fnmks  has  been  used  to  haw  designated  the 
Oennans  on  the  right  hanks  of  the  middle  and 
lower  Rhine ;  the  Ripnariani  oocupjing  the 
former,  and  the  Salians  the  latter  section. 
Among  the  Salians  the  Sigambri  excelled.  AVhen 
Carausius  seized  upon  Britain,  and  drew  the 
legions  away  from  Belgium,  the  Salians  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  stubbornly  resisted  all  attempts 
to  drive  them  back.  They  did  not  press  on- 
wards, however,  nntil  after  406.  Conducted  by 
Tarions  leaders,  or  kings,  of  whom  Clojo,  of  Bra- 
bant, was  most  prominent,  they  settled  along  the 
banks  of  the  Soheld  to  Somme,  and  aided  Aetius 
against  the  Huns.  Clojo's  son  was  Merovaeus, 
from  whom  the  dynasU  took  its  name,  M.'a  son 
was  Cbilderich,  and  C.'s  son  was  Clovis  (bom 
466).  In  481  Clovis  accompanied  his  father, 
who  led  the  Salians,  in  a  martial  expedition.  In 
486  he  routed  Syagrius  at  Soissons,  and  thus 
overthrew  the  remnant  of  Roman  rule  amid  the 
German  tribes.  This  victory  enabled  Clovis  to 
extend  his  territory  to  the  Loire,  with  the  Visi- 
goths on  the  S.  W.,  and  the  Burgundians  on  the 
S.  E.  On  the  East  the  Salians  met  the  Ripua- 
riMis  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  499 
Clovis  invaded  Thuringia,  and  then  turned  his 
eye  towards  Burgundy.  Hesitating  to  attack 
BO  powerful  a  country,  he  sought  an  occasion  for 
meddling  with  its  affairs  by  marrying  (493)  the 
Catholic  Clotilda,  who  cherished  deadly  hatred 
against  Gundobald,  king  of  B.,  for  his  murder 
of  her  father,  and  for  his  Arianism.  Thus 
Catholicism  was  brought  to  the  court  of  Clovis, 
who  was  urged  by  his  wife  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity. _  The  Franlis  had  long  before  heard  of 
Christianity  through  captives  and  mercenary 
soldiers.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul  the  few 
invading  Franks  found  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  maintain  their  nationality  and  religion.  Even 
their  official  language  in  490  (as  in  the  Lex 
Mitea)  was  Latin.  How  could  they  withstand 
the  power  of  expanding  Church  influence,  espe- 
eially  as  some  kindred  nations  had  already  been 
converted  T  Clotilda's  efforts,  also,  were  of  great 
importance.  Clovis,  at  first,  allowed  his  fol- 
lowers to  plunder  the  churches,  but  still  he  re- 
vered the  Bishops,  and  heard  with  wonder  of 
the  miracles  wrought  at  the  grave  of  St.  Mar- 
tin. He,  indeed,  objected  to  the  OTod  of  the 
Church,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  old  family 
of  ^ods ;  he  also  lacked  susceptibility  for  true 
Christianity,  and  held  the  rudest  religious  no- 
tions. But  he  allowed  Clotilda's  first  son,  In- 
gomar,  to  be  baptized ;  though  his  early  death 
aeeraed  to  Clovis  the  penalty  of  his  apostasy. 
Still  he  allowed  bis  second  son,  Clodomer,  also 
to  be  baptized ;  and  his  sister,  Lantechild,  joined 
the  Arians.  At  length  the  year  of  his  decision 
(496)  come.  The  Alemanni  invaded  the  coun- 
try of  the  Ripuarian  Franks.  King  Sigbert,  in 
Cologne,  was  unable  to  repel  them.  Clovis  has- 
tened to  his  help,  and  a  battle  was  fought  pro- 
bably at  Zulpich,  near  Bonn.  The  Franks  bad 
everything  at  stake.  When  Clovis,  therefore, 
saw  bis  army  beginning  to  waver,  he  invoked 
the  help  of  the  God  of  his  Gallic  subjects, 
and  vowed  to  become  a  Christian,  if  be  gained 
the  day.  He  oonc^uered  and  made  most  of 
Uie  Alemanni  luliyect  to  the  Franks.    Clovis 


was  now  bound  by  his  vow.  Clotilda  sent  for 
Remigius,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  for  whom 
Clovis  cherished  kind  feelings.  R.  instructed 
Clovis,  and  baptized  him  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheims  on  Christmas,  496.  Addressing  Clovis, 
the  Archb.  said:  "Bowulown  thy  head,  in  hu- 
mility, O  Sigambrian ;  burn  what  thou  hast 
worshipped ;  worship  what  thou  didst  burn." 
^incmar  reports,  that,  sacred  oil  being  wantinjti 
a  dove  brought  a  flask  from  heaven.  This  flask 
is  said  to  be  the  ampulla  used  at  the  anointing 
of  French  kings  from  1179,  which  was  broken 
in  1794,  but  found  again  in  1824.  But  Hino- 
mar  is  unreliable.  Albofeld,  a  sister  of  Clovis, 
was  baptized  at  the  same  time,  and  Lnntechild 
left  the  Arians,  and  entered  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  probable  that  364  Frank  nobles  were  also 
then  baptized  ;  and  on  Easter,  (497),  3000  more 
Franks  became  Christians.  A  portion  of  the 
people,  however,  took  offence,  and  stubbornly 
persisted  in  heathenism  under  Raganar.  The 
Kipuarians,  also,  were  not  converted  until  later. 
But  C.'s  conversion  was  felt  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  Church,  whilst  C.  made  it  the 
excuse  of  an  attack  npon  the  Arian  Burgundians, 
and  of  seizing  (507)  S.  W.  Gaul  from  the  Arian 
Goths.  His  next  scheme  was  to  unite  his  people 
under  his  single  rule.  To  this  end  be  extermi- 
nated, by  the  foulest  means,  all  other  branches 
of  the  royal  family  among  the  Salians  and  Ri- 
puarians.  These  bloody  scandals  were  perpe- 
trated by  Clovis  after  bis  professed  conversion, 
and  were  the  sowing  of  a  fearful  harvest,  as  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Merovingians  proved. 
Clovis  himself,  after  founding  the  Frankish 
monarchy,  the  great  Gallic-Roman  and  Roman 
Catholic  Frankish  empire,  in  the  blood  of  his 
relatives,  died  in  the  vigor  of  bis  age,  511,  at 
Paris. — Greoobivs  litron.  (hiH.  li-aiic.,  1,  2,  o. 
23-31) ;  LiiBKLL,  Greg,  of  Tours,  &c. :  Lps.,  1839 ; 
A.  Thierry,  r^Ut  d.  iemps  Merov. :  Paris,  1842  } 
Rettbbrq,  K.-gesch.  Deatsobl.,  I.,  258-278). 

VooKL.* 
Clngny.— When  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  monastic  discipline  in  France,  partly 
from  excessive  opulence  and  the  want  of  pri^ 
dent  management  of  the  cloisters,  and  partly 
from  the  general  insecurity  of  pnblio  affairs,  had 
fallen  into  decay;  William,  Duke  of  Aquitania, 
named  the  Pious,  endeavored  to  restore  it  in  bis 
territory.  He,  therefore,  founded  a  monastery, 
in  the  year  910,  at  Clugnv  (Cluniacum),  in  Bur- 
gundy ;  endowed  it  with  landed  estates,  and  de- 
signed it  as  a  pattern  of  restored  monastic  order. 
He  placed  at  its  head  Bemo,  a  Burgundian  of 
noble  extraction,  and  a  Benedictine,  Abbot.  He 
suljected  the  institution  to  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  to  the  immediate  control  of  the  Pope.  Bemo 
introduced  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  all  its 
strictness.  Clugny  soon  became  celebrated,  and 
the  more  because  its  superintendents  were,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  stage,  selected  from  the  most 
active  and  learned  of  the  brethren.  Bemo  re- 
commended as  his  successor  his  scholar,  Odu,  who 
had  formerly  been  instructor  under  him,  and 
who  had  shown  bis  erudition  in  several  theo- 
logical writings,  and  his  firm  allegiance  by  fre- 
quent journeys  to  Rome ;  having  been  called 
thither  by  the  Popes  to  quiet  differences  between 
princes  and  to  reform  the  monasteries.    Odo 
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presided  at  Clnj^y  fVom  927  to  941,  and  teeaae 
fefonuer,  not  only  of  the  Benedictine  order,  bat 
of  the  whole  monastio  system.  He  did  not  in- 
trodoce,  indeed,  s  new  rule,  bnt  he  enforced  and 
added  to  that  of  St  Benedict.  Altboaefa  here  and 
there  this  severer  discipline  was  withstood,  yet 
within  ten  years  after  (Mys  election,  there  were 
seventeen  houses  in  the  fraternity.  His  snoces- 
Bors  carried  on  the  reform.  New  cloisters  were 
founded,  old  ones  reformed,  and  placed  under 
the  parent  institution  at  Clugny,  both  in  France 
and  other  countries.  Mayolus,  who  presided  at 
Clugny  more  than  forty  years,  was  in  great 
feTor  with  Otto  the  Great,  and  Hneh  Capet  He 
died  in  a  journey  undertaken  at  the  wish  of  the 
latter,  to  reform  the  Abbey  St  Denis.  His 
•accessor,  Odilo,  was  not  less  respected.  He 
has  left  several  writings  which  attest  bis  learn- 
ing. Uis  successor,  Ungo,  held  influence  with 
princes  and  with  the  Pope.  Gregory  VII.  en- 
trusted him  several  times  with  important  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  active  and 
dexterous  Abbot  in  the  great  controversy  which 
then  divided  Christendom  between  emperor  and 
Pope,  to  remain  the  friend  of  both  parties.  He 
also  built  the  church  of  Clugny. 

The  regulations  of  the  flourishing  etmgregaiio 
(Tbiniaeensit  were  first  collected  by  the  monk 
Bernard  in  the  11th  century ;  afterwards  by  the 
monk  Ulricb.  As  binding  statutes  for  all  clois- 
ters belonging  to  the  order,  they  were  first  re- 
oorded  by  the  Abbot  Peter  the  Venerable,  who 
appended  to  each  article  the  reason  for  its  intro- 
duction. Free  from  the  dominion  of  the  Bishops, 
and  subordinate  only  to  the  Papal  chair,  the 
whole  order  submitted  to  the  Abbot  residing  at 
Clugny,  whose  will  governed  all  the  houses. 
Clugny  was  the  Arehimmuuleriitm  ;  its  Abbots, 
Arekiabbaie*.  The  life  of  the  brethren  was  ex- 
tremely strict;  oooupation,  spiritual  exercises, 
clothing,  food,  were  all  regulated  in  minutest 
detail.  Especially  remarkable  was  the  injunc- 
tion of  silence.  During  most  of  the  day,  tbe 
brethren  could  communicate  with  each  other 
only  by  signs,  and,  it  is  said,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  they  acquired  extraordinary 
dexterity. 

Laymen  of  all  stations  enriched  tbe  order, 
especially  the  cloister  at  Clugny,  by  donations 
Knd  bequests.  Popes  vied  with  each  other  in 
endowing  it  with  privileges.  Alexander  II.  or- 
dained, that  no  Bishop  or  prelate  should  pro- 
nounce the  ban  npon  Clugny.  Urban  II.  granted 
to  the  Abbot  the  episcopal  insignia,  and  de- 
clared the  goods  of  the  cloister  independent  of 
tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Macon;  Calix- 
tus  II.  allowed  the  Abbot  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  a  cardinal.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  three  Popes  sprang  from  the  order; 
Gregor^r  VII.,  Urban  II.,  and  Paschal  II. 
Tbe  cloister  of  Clugny  vras  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing, its  church  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  year  12&,  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  with  bis  retinue,  the  king  of  France 
with  bis,  besides  several  other  princes,  and 
many  prelates  and  knights,  could  find  accom- 
modations in  the  cloister  without  encroaching 
on  the  convenience  of  the  brethren.  In  the 
church  could  be  seen  golden  and  braxen  candle- 
sticks, embroidered  tapestry,  wall  and  glass 


paintings,  exquisite  carved  work,  and  larger 
bells  than  any  wKere  else. 

Such  outward  glory  we  might  well  suppos* 
must,  in  spite  of  the  strictness  of  the  rule,  bring 
on  a  gradual  decline  at  Clugny;  and  all  tha 
more,  since  everything  depended  on  the  uik 
limited  will  of  an  individual.  This  result  had 
already  made  its  appearance  in  the  two  fint 
centunes  of  the  institution,  but  was  arrested  by 
the  able  management  of  individual  abbots.  In 
tbe  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  under  the 
ill  administration  of  the  Abbot  Pontlas,  tbe  dis- 
cipline declined  and  the  cloister  became  em- 
poverisbed.  This  Abbot,  after  ten  years'  rule, 
resigned,  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  he  soon  came  back,  and  with  an 
armed  force  attacked  and  plundered  the  bouse. 
His  successor  vras  Hugo  II.,  who  died  after  three 
months.  He  was  followed  by  Peter  Mauritius, 
the  Venerable,  a  man  of  talents  and  complete 
education,  distingaished  alike  for  his  zeal  a^init 
Peter  of  Bruis,  and  his  generous  hospitality  to 
Abelard,  against  the  persecution  of  St  Bernard. 
Peter  found  the  cloister  poor  and  rent  with  dia* 
sensions.  He  took  the  most  appropriate  me*- 
sures  to  restore  order  and  union.  As  already 
remarked,  he  revived  and  completed  the  statutes, 
and  procured  the  meeting  of  a  Synod  at  Macon, 
where  the  barons  of  the  vicinity  bound  them- 
selves to  protect  the  property  of  the  cloister. 
From  200  monks,  whom  Peter  found  there  at 
his  accession,  the  number  increased  under  hia 
to  460;  314  cloisters,  chapters,  and  churchet 
joined  the  order.  It  was  propagated  into  Pales- 
tine, where  two  cloisters  were  established ;  one 
on  Mount  Tabor,  tbe  other  in  the  Vale  of  Jeho^ 
haphat ;  and  one  also  arose  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Constantinople. 

From  the  latter  part  bf  the  middle  ages,  there 
is  little  of  interest  to  be  noticed  concerning 
either  tbe  Abbey  of  Clugny,  or  the  order  as  a 
whole.  The  order  had  become  too  rich  for  the 
monks  to  occupy  themselves  with  science.  Other 
causes  of  continued  decline  were  strifes  in  the 
choice  of  Abbots,  mixing  with  neighboring 
grandees,  plundering  of  the  goods.  When  after 
the  election  of  Pope  Alexwader  III.,  and  of  hi* 
rival  Victor  IV.,  the  Abbot  of  Clugny  took  side 
with  neither,  he,  together  with  the  cfoister,  was 
put  under  ijie  ban  by  Alexander;  and  being 
chased  away  by  tbe  monks,  was  compelled  tt 
resign.  Soon  after,  to  secure  itself  against  in- 
vasion bv  the  Counts  of  Ch&lon,  Clugny  put 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  thereby  gave  np  a  part  of  its  independence. 
The  power  of  the  Abbots  declined.  Feudal  re- 
lations were  formed,  and  with  theee  came  seea> 
lar  ri^ts,  and  cares  for  them.  The  cloister  of 
Clugny,  formerly  devoted  to  p^uie,  was  «u^ 
rounded  with  walls,  and  tumea  into  a  fortrea. 
Corruption  of  morals,  of  course,  now  prevailed. 
In  vain  did  the  Abbots  enjoin  tbe  statutes  again 
and  again  on  the  brethren,  and  exert  themselves 
to  recover  the  simplicity  and  austerity  of  earlier 
and  better  days.  In  vain  did  they  endeavor,  by 
establishing  tbe  College  of  Clugny  at  Paris,  to 
revive  tbe  scientific  spirit  in  the  order.  The 
evil  had  become  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  thai 
removed.  When  several  Popes  had  usurped  tbe 
power  of  appointing  the  AbboU,  tha  bretiuea 
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uaprored  tbeir  opportnnity  daring  the  ^ntA 
schism,  to  secure  again  tbeir  rtgbt  of  election  ; 
bat  this  adyantnge  did  not  last  long.  The  order 
sank  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  France. 
Abbot  John,  Of  Bourbon,  attempted  reform,  and 
began  to  build  the  famoos  HOtd  de  Clugny  at 
Paris.  All  was  of  little  avail.  The  order  was 
betawyed  into  the  bands  of  those  who  ooold  make 
a  gain  of  its  decline.  Internal  disputes  hastened 
its  fall.  In  the  religious  wars  the  Abbej  of 
Clngny  and  its  domain  were  more  than  once 
laid  waste.  A  schism  of  many  years'  dnration, 
set  one  part  of  the  order  in  organized  opposition 
to  the  other,  and  prerented  any  effeotnal  mea- 
sures of  self-preservation.  At  length,  after  a 
long  struggle,  in  which  ita  strength  and  credit 
continually  waned,  the  episcopal  authority  which 
bad  been  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Abbot  over 
the  city  and  district  of  Clugny,  was,  in  1744, 
transferred  by  the  Coanoil  of  State  to  the  Bishop 
of  Maoon.  The  last  Abbot,  Cardinal  Dominic 
d«  Laroehefoucauld,  Archbishop  of  Ronen,  sel- 
dom saw  Clugny,  and  never  except  to  hold  ban- 
quets there.  The  revolution  put  an  end  to  the 
order  in  France ;  the  buildings,  relics,  and  orna- 
ments were  destroyod  or  sold,  and  a  few  ruins 
of  that  celebrated  house  are  all  that  is  now  to 
be  8een.^See  BiU.  Cluniao.,  in  qua  S.  Pair. 
Abbot.  Chin,  vitae,  *o. :  Paris,  1614,  fol.  Htni- 
nm,  Oescb.  Innoo.  III.,  IV.,  103,  Sec.,  Ersch 
nnd  Oniber,  Bd.  XVIII.,  Art  von  Stramberg. 
LoRAnc,  Et»ai  hitt.  »ur  VAbbaye  de  Clugny: 
Dijon,  1839,  8vo.  (Very  prolix  and  pathetic).) 
C.  ScHliiDT. — Dr.  YtomanB, 

Coadjutor,  [ASjtUor,  Co-aperator),  is  the 
assistant  of  a  clergyman  who  is  prevented  from 
exercising  bis  office  himself.  The  assistant  is 
either  temporary  or  perpetual.  If  the  latter  he 
has  a  eonditional  right  to  succeed  the  principal 
in  bis  office. — A  pastor  or  other  incumbent  who 
is  permanently  hindered  by  protracted  sickneM, 
innrmities  of  age,  ignorance  or  incapacity,  from 
exercising  his  office  himself,  receives  from  the 
spiritual  superior  a  coadjutor  or  Viear,  ( Viea- 
riiu)  on  assigning  a  part  of  the  income  for  an 
adequate  support.  In  such  case  the  Bishop  acts 
as  aelegate  of  the  Apostolic  chair.  The  coad- 
jutor thus  appointed  is  only  temporary.  Such 
an  appointment  cannot  entitle  to  succession. 
The  institution  of  an  episcopal  coadjutor  is  a 
more  important  matter. 

Acooraine  to  an  old  canon  no  successor  of  a 
Biafaopis  to  be  chosen  while  the  Bishop  is  living. 
In  ease  of  his  failure,  the  neighboring  Bishops 
lend  their  aid,  or  a  dispentator,  intereeteor,  inter- 
ventor,  is  admitted  for  a  time.  This  takes  place 
throaeh  the  action  of  the  provincial  council,  upon 
eoasoTtation  with  the  Pope.  Since  the  exigency 
is  nanally  met  by  the  appointment  of  suffragan 
Biehops,  a  coadjutor  is  admitted  only  in  'press- 
ing cases ;  especially,  as  by  change  or  practice, 
the  assistants  are  commonly  chosen  with  a  view 
to  snoeession  in  the  bishopric.  The  old  princi- 
ple: Ne  in  una  urhe  duo  tint  epiteopi,  was  not 
riolated,  formally  at  least,  by  consecrating  a 
coadjutor,  like  a  sulfragan  Bishop,  to  the  title 
of  another  ehnroh.  The  Council  of  Trent  or- 
dained that  only  in  cathedral  churches  or  clois- 
ten,  s  coadjutor  should  be  Joined  with  the  pre- 
UtB,  if  pxeMfig  neecMity  or  evident  advantage 


reqalred  U;  but  that  he  should  not  have  tht 
right  of  succession,  unless  first  oarefolly  exam< 
ined,  with  that  view,  by  the  Roman  Bishop,  and 
found  to  have  all  the  qualifications  required  in 
Bishops  and  Prelates. — The  "coadjutor,  cum  spe 
sueeedendi,"  bos  an  eventual  right  to  the  diocese, 
accruing,  without  further  formality,  on  the  de- 
cease of  the  principal..  Till  then  he  is  entitled' 
to  a  "  congma  mstentaiio"  in  the  duties  of  the 
diocese  ;  but  by  the  laws  ecclesisstical,  the  alie- 
nation of  the  property  of  the  Church  is  expressly 
forbidden. — Comp.  TBovAssnr,  Vet.  ac  nota 
Eceles.  Diseipl.  II.,  2,  c.  65-57,  59.  Ovbkbero, 
Diss,  de  Elect,  coadj.  episeop. :  Monusterii  West- 
phal.,  1780,  4to.  Kohler,  Quaest.  Ltaug.  de 
coadjutoribus  in  Oermania:  Mogunt.,  1787. 
Putter,  Literatur  des  Staatsreohts,  Bd.  III.,  p. 
686,  687.        H.  F.  Jacobson.— Dr.  Tiomans. 

Cocoeins  and  his  School — Cocceius  is  a 
theologian  of  eminent  importance  in  a  threefold 
respect,  for  the  Reformed  Church,  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  for  theology  in  general.  —  For 
the  Reformed  Church,  because  ho  delivered  it 
from  the  sole  dominion  of  scholastic  orthodoxy, 
and  restored  it  to  the  sense  of  its  true  natare 
and  its  office.  lie  brought  out  into  fiourishing 
development  the  noblest  germs  which  were  im- 
planted in  her ;  but  which,  since  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  had  been  well  nigh  smothered.  The  Re- 
formed Church,  in  its  essential  principle,  is  the 
Church  of  the  intelligent  community  and  of  an 
open  and  soverei^^n  Bible  ;  and,  therefore,  con- 
stitutionally capable  of  greater  dogmatical  free- 
dom, and  by  this  very  quality,  predisposed  to 
union.  She  was  so,  not  only  in  Germany,  where 
she  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  churches 
of  the  Melanchthonian  spirit  which  were  driven 
out  of  the  Gorman  Protestant  Church  by  the 
Form  of  Concord  ;  but  also  in  France,  where  the 
purely  Ca^Finwfic  Church,  nt  the  national  Synod 
at  Tonneins,  in  1614,  tried  to  erect  an  ecumeni- 
cal Synod,  to  be  recognised  by  Reformed  and 
Lutherans  in  common,  having  a  union  confes- 
sion, in  which  points  of  difference  (even  those 
relating  to  Armenianism)  should  be  let  alone, 
controversy  prohibited,  and  the  grand  covenant 
sealed  by  a  united  sacramental  celebration.'  An 
"  ecumenical  Synod"  sure  enough  arose,  but  in 
a  way  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  was  contem- 
plated, and  with  opposite  results.  The  Lutherans 
did  not  attend  it,  and  the  Armenians,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  strife  between  the  Ar- 
menian republicans  and  the  orthodox  Orange 
party,  were  excluded.  Then  came  scholasticism 
into  demand.  Artificial  doctrines  can  never  be 
maintained  without  hair-splitting  distinctions, 
and  like  hot-house  plants,  ao  not  bear  the  open 
air.  Thus  came  into  power  a  scholasticism, 
which  drew  not  its  doctrinal  material  fVeelr 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  was  content  with 
refined  and  subtile  statements  of  the  Church 
doctrine  assumed  as  settled ;  afterwards  adduc- 
ing traditional  dieta  probantia,  and  interpreting 
by  traditional  exegesis.  Against  this  arose 
Cocceius.  He  vindtcated  the  right  of  theology  to 
an  exegesis  Jree  arid  independent  of  dogmatics. 
He  founded  on  that  exegesis  a  doctrinal  system 


'  Be«  farther  in  th*  RcfonDtrte  EirebsDMituBi,  18AS, 
lTro.30. 
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fnU  of  gpirit  and  life,  endowed  with  the  Urgest 
oapacity  of  growth.  And  hit  prineiplet  pre- 
vailed, Tbousb  violent  opposition  rose  st  first 
against  himself  and  his  school,  all  ended  in  the 
recognition  of  his  Federalism  first  in  Uolland, 
then  ererywbere,  so  that  it  stood  on  eqnal  foot- 
ing with  scholasticism  and  had  its  advocates  in 
all  the  Universities. — For  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
Cocceios  was  a  writer  of  distinguished  imports 
ance.  The  existing  germs  of  waking  life  found 
Bourishmeot,  and  f^rew  strong  in  his  covenant- 
theology.  Federalism  everywhere  prodaced  a 
literal  revival.  The  champion  of  scholasticism, 
to  be  sure,  Oisbert  Voetius,  had  been  urgent  for 
pidat,  and  had  even  introduced  a  collegia  vitlor 
tit,  but  his  personal  piety  and  his  scholastic 
theology  bad  no  inward  mutual  connection. 
Cocceius  formed  a  theology  lehich  itself  vxu 
pious,  and  fruitful  for  the  people.  The  cleft 
(unreformed  in  principle)  between  a  learned 
professional  theology  and  the  religions  life  of 
the  commnnity,  was  closed  up  by  Federalism. 
From  the  theological  chair  to  the  pulpit,  and 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  congregation,  there  flowed 
again  the  fresh,  living  water.  So  powerful  was 
this  influence  of  Cocoeius  on  the  churohes,  that  to 
this  day,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  East  Friesland, 
and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  exercises  of  revived 
Christianity  wear  the  Coooeian  forms.  —  But 
Cocceius  aho  did  eminent  service,  for  <Aeo&>^  tn 
general.  Ills  federal  system,  libelled  or  de- 
spised br  many,  and  known  and  studied  by  so 
few,  is  the  first  attempt  towards  a  biblical  theo- 
logy. Cocceius  laid  the  historical  development 
cj  revelation  as  the  basis  of  his  system,  and 
placed  dogmatics  among  the  eategorie*  given  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  thenueloet. 

Let  us  now  survey  his  life,  to  observe  how  he 
was  trained  for  this  service. — John  Koch  was 
born  in  Bremen  in  1603,  and  by  bis  father,  who 
was  a  city  clerk,  was  brought  up  strictlv  and  in 
the  fear  of  Ood.  His  father  maintained  a  stem 
Teraoity,  conscientiousness,  and  reverence  for 
Ood.  When  young  Koch  once  took  the  name 
of  Qod  in  vain,  he  received  a  blow  on  the  mouth 
which  he  never  forgot.  lie  pursued  his  scien- 
tific education  first  in  the  Melanchthonian  Re- 
formed oity  where  be  was  born,  then  at  Ham- 
burg, whither  he  went  to  study  Hebrew  and 
Rabbinical  literature,  and  the  Oriental  languages 
in  general,  with  a  Jew.  To  "  avoid  the  corrupt 
life  of  the  Qerman  Universities,"  he  resorted, 
for  bis  proper  theological  study,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Franeker,  in  West  Friesland ;  where,  just 
then,  there  was  a  flaming  dispute  between  the 
orthodox  Maccovius,  and  the  English  Puritanic 
refugee  Amesius,  because  the  latter  did  not  train 
his  pupils  in  scholasticism,  the  rigors  of  which 
he  did  his  utmost  to  soften  down,  bnt  led  them 
to  the  culture  of  piety,  the  hidden  life  of  faith. 
Amesius  and  his  friend,  Sixtinus  Amama,  were 
the  teachers  of  Cocceius.  Amama  pressed 
mainly  the  study  of  the  original  text  of  the  Bible, 
and  carried  through  the  Synod  a  resolution,  that 
candidates  in  future  should  be  examined  in  both 
the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures. — Hav- 
ing finished  his  studies  in  1629,  in  his  26th  year, 
Cocceius  became  Professor  of  Biblical  Philology 
in  his  native  city,  Bremen  ;  in  1636,  Professor 
in  Frueker;  in  1650,  Professor  of  Theology  in 


Leyden,  where  be  died  in  1669. — We  notiea 
next  his  tfaeologioal  labors.  His  ruling  atge&' 
col  principle  he  thus  states :  Id  signifeant  t«r(«, 
quod  signifieare  porntnt  iir  iictbika  oaATioin, 
sic  ut  omnino  inter  te  eonveniant — not,  tberefort, 
as  has  been  ignorantly  charged  upon  him,  that 
every  word  of  Seriptore  means  all  it  can  zaj- 
bow  mean,  that  we  must  explain  allegorically, 
and  thus  disoover  manifold  senses  at  discretion. 
But  against  the  scholastic  traditional  exegegia, 
which  wrests  Scripture  to  maintain  a  dogma 
previously  finished,  he  asserts  that  "  eveiy  pat- 
sage  must  be  explained  by  its  connection,  sod 
have  only  that  sense  to  which  the  context  leadi." 
His  ruling  dogmatical  principle  he  states  thai: 
Multutn  sine  dtdno  pietati  officiunt  Citrimt  fur* 
wu  ituUifvfet,  quaulione*  ttuUee  et  site  Misei- 
j^inatcB,  tive  ineruditee,  ilUe  de  rtimt,  fius  ei 
pietatem  nihil  faeimi,  hce,  qua  tel  ex  iii^Mriiia 
sermonit  jtutUue  vel  ex  raiioeinationiints  eosfra 
Jidem  oriuntur  out  etiam  iis,  qui,  qua  noa  tide- 
runt  neque  in  verba  Dei  audiienmt,  prof ano  peii 
insiliunt,  aboriri  toleni.  ,  .  ,  .  E  conirario  id 

PIITATEX  MECCSSARIA   EST   SCRUTATIO  VEUI  Dh, 

spiritaUum  cum  spiriialibus  comparatio,  DMO!^ 

STKATIO  VERITATIS,  VIM  BST  BECVNDnii  FIETAin, 

AD  ooNscium AV,  fundamenti  rdigionis  el  anah- 
gugjidei  indagatio.  He  aims  thus  to  diaw  th« 
system  of  theology  immeditMtdy  from  the  Bolj 
Scripture*.  By  not  confining  himself  to  aoa- 
lyiing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  but  rstber 
disdaining  those  nnfraitful  and  endlesi  distino. 
tions  and  questions,  be  stood  opposed  vith  loho- 
lastioism.  Becanse  he  develops  the  mailer  from 
the  history  of  revelation,  from  Holy  Sori^tote 
alone,  and  not  from  the  philosophical  consnoos- 
ness,  not  even  from  what  we  are  now  wont  to 
call  "  Christian  consoioosness,"  he  comes  into 
opposition  to  the  "  Cartesians"  of  his  time.— Ill 
his  federal  theology,  he  makes  it  the  sole  boai- 
ness  of  the  reason,  not  to  raise  cnrioua  qMslions, 
but  to  hear ;  and  then  reduce  to  order  what  bu 
been  heard.  He  did  not  bring  with  him  to  tht 
study  of  Seriptore  his  own  categories,  hot  took 
from  Holy  Scripture,  as  far  as  anywise  possible, 
the  very  form  of  the  theological  copeeption. 
Scripture  is  essentially  history,  the  history  of 
the  saving  work  of  Odd.  The  ground  form  of 
this  history  is  that  of  the  f|in»  n'lJ.JS'" 
Jio^soj,  the  covenant  of  Ood  irttt  men,  "Tb« 
old  covenant"  and  "the  new  covenant,"  (or 
according  to  the  inaccurate  and  distorted  Ger- 
man translation,  the  Old  and  New  Testainenta), 
are  just  the  categories  laid  down  in  Uuly  Scrip- 
ture itself  for  the  revelation  of  Ood,  *iii«  <« 
fall.  Cocoeius  did  not  venture  too  far,  when 
he  considered  the  relation  between  God  in<l  m»a 
before  the  fall  under  the  like  category  of  • 
"ootenant."  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  and 
fix  correctly  the  biblical  conception  of  the  0*^3 
once  for  all,  he  soys,  at  the  outset  ({5,  Ac.),  tbat 
the  covenant  of  Ood  with  men  is  not  to  be  eoa- 
ceived  as  a  contract  of  the  human  sort.  «n  agree- 
ment for  mutual  service.  Fcedus  Det  <** 
homine  est  ^uwo^Xttipo*.  For  it  is  coneernedonly 
with  the  ratio  amoris  sui  pereipiendi  fixed  by 
Ood  alone.  The  fundamental  law  of  trery  core- 
nant  of  Ood  with  men  is,  according  to  Cooceiui, 
(J  7)  th«:  That  man  is  roeeiter;  God,  gftr: 
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Qua  nempe  Deo  ttipulanti  assenHmur  et  annui- 
muM  et  tubscribimut,  vt  viem  quam  ipte  nobis 
otUndit  ad  iptiua  eommunionem  tligamus.    And 
the  first  pnnoiple  of  all  piety  (as  yet  wholly 
irreM>eotive  of  ain),  xnfouth,  in  tbe  itoDse  of  Heb. 
11 : 1  (I  8).    For  that  man  wa«  created.    For 
that  was  he  made  free,  rational  and  holy,  ({  14). 
Tbe  primitive  state  of  man  Oocoeios  denomi- 
nates fadui  operrnn  or  ncUurce,  in  which  God 
fromued  man  happineea  on  condition  of  his  re- 
mainitiff  holy,  and  in  which  man  coold  secnre 
eternal  happiness  by  this  bis  own  work.    Man 
bad  tbe  choice,  whether  to  scqniesce  fitdy  in 
his  dependence  on  Qod,  to  be  tnllingly  a  recipi- 
ent of  his  favor,  or  to  become  alienated  in  heart 
firom  his  real  relation  and  then  feel  his  dep^nd- 
enoe  as  comiraint.    By  tbe  will  of  man  this 
faedua  operunt  was  broKen  per  peccatwn ;  and 
tn  this  TiolatioD  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of 
toe  impotent  creature,  man  brooght  upon  him- 
idf  the  threatened  enrse.    The  obligations  of 
tib«  covenant,  however,  of  conrse  remain  per- 
petaal ;  since  only  Qod  has  authority  to  abolish 
them.     Man  is  thus,  even  after  the  fall,  bound 
to  do  evei^thing  which  the  lex  natur(B,  and  which 
God  require  of  him ;  that  is,  a)  to  obey  the  law; 
b)  to  suffer  the  penalty  annexed  by  Ood  to  dis- 
obedience ;  e)  to  believe,  if  Qod  shall  offer  de- 
liwrsnoe;  for  the  fundamental  law,  that  man 
•hall  bold  towards  God  the  relation  of  a  receiver, 
oontianes  even  yet  in  forco.    (2  71-72,  Inter  ea, 
ad  qtue  turn  Adam  tnm  omnia  ipsius  posteritas 
etiom  post  lapsara  vi  le^is  obligator,  eat j/ides  in 
Deam  Servatorem,  si  Dens  ixaarrfitor  suffioiens 
pToponat    Quod  debitnm  ex  ipsa  lege  natures 
noit,  etc.).    Now,  since  God  is  never  false  to  his 
nature,  to  his  love  that  freely  gives,  he,  on  his 
part,   has  abolished  quoad  damnaiionem,   the 
fatdut  operum  which    man  on   bis  port  had 
abolished,  qtuxtd  viinfieandi.    He  has  put  in  its 
place  Miother  covenant,  the/a!(2tM  gratue,  which, 
nowerer,  rests  on  the  same  principle,  that  God 
stands  asfree  giver,  man  as  willing  receiver.  This 
foedos  gratisB  depends  on  the  misi<ion  of  Jesns 
Christ;  and  now  (2  76-275}  Ooooeius  treats,  in 
the  biblical  way,  the  doctrines  of  redemption  ; 
its  olyect,  (the  promised  grace) ;  its  way,  (gra- 
taito) ;  its  author,  (mediator) ;  its  means,  (fides) ; 
its  partakers,  (fideUbos| ;  its  irst  cause,  (bene- 
placitam  Dei) ;  its  proclamation,  (soriptura  sa- 
cra) ;  the  wa^  of  its  application,  (operatic  Spiri- 
t«u  sanoti) ;  its  end,  (gloria  Dei). 

Tbe  publication  of  this  second  ooveaant  falls 
historically  into  three  periods,  or  "  economies ;" 
the  ceeownnia  ante  legem,  where  the  law  mani- 
fested itself  under  the  form  of  conscience ;  grace, 
oader  that  of  the  patriarchal  protevsngelium, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  nnder  tbe  form  of  the 
family ;  ihnceeonomia  tub  lege,  where  the  lawex- 
isted  Ki  written  form,  grace,  in  ceremonial  types 
and  prophecy,  and  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  in  the 
fbnn  of  the  nation ;  and  the  aeonomia  "potl  legem, 
where  Christ  himself  appeared  as  the  perfect 
personal  law  and  the  personal  grace ;  the  per- 
sonal Word,  and  where  the  kingdom  of  God 
exists  in  a  universsl  form.  The  effect  of  the 
Dorenant  of  grace  is  a)  to  abolish  the  fcedus 
vperwm  gwad  efftcaeiam  meiut  mortis,  i.  e.  to 
bless  the  individual,  ({  276-538);  6)  to  abolish 
;t  alco  fuoad  Ittdam  cum  ptoeato,  «. «.  to  change 


the  death  of  the  body  from  a  punishment  into  a 
deliverance  from  the  suua  ri;;  a^oprio;  (2  539— 
609 ;  and  c),  to  abolish  it,  qwoad  effecta  omnia, 
i.  e.  to  raise  the  body. 

Such  is  the  federalism  of  Coceeins,  as  he  on- 
folds  it  in  his  Summa  dodrinm  de  fcedera  et  te»- 
tamento  Dei.  (1  Ed.  1648,  2  Ed.  1653,  not.  54). 
Although,  where  he  occasionally  spenks  of  the 
primary  cause  of  salvation,  the  beneplacitum 
Dei,  he  holds  most  firmly  to  the  orthodox  view 
of  predestination,  and  combats  Arminianism, 
(2  ^7,  to.),  yet  his  whole  system,  as  system, 
is  non-predestinarian.  It  does  not  rest  on  tbe 
dogma  of  predestinaUoo.  Max.  Goebel  (Ge- 
schiohte  des  christl.  Lebens,  u.  s.  f.,  II.,  A.,  p.  157), 
says  with  great  force,  that  the  election  of  grace, 
which  is  set  foremost  by  the  scholastics,  falls, 
with  Cooceius,  into  the  background,  and  the 
gracious  training  of  the  people  of  God  and  of 
individuals,  is  made  prominent  instead  of  it 

Tbe  Reformed  scholasticism  of  the  17tb  Cen- 
tury, builds  its  system  on  the  decretum  Dei;  on 
a  principle  which  rests,  in  its  turn,  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  divine  activity  and  the  human 
passivity ;  whereby  the  whole  history  of  salva- 
tion, as  history,  becomes  really  nnmoaning,  be- 
caose  mere  "  execution'  of  tbe  unchangeable  "  «to- 
crtium."  Coceeins  proceeds  on  another  princi- 
ple, not  philosophically  abstract,  but  biblically 
concrete — i\iB  fcedus  Dei;  in  which  man  is  taken, 
from  the  first,  as  a  personal  being.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  abstract  activity  and  passivity  to  begin 
with,  he  gives  due  place  to  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  relation  of  God  as  giver,  and 
the  living  receptivity  on  the  part  of  man  ;  while 
faith  also  is  taken  in  its  profoundest  conception 
as  the  original  and  elemental  form  of  all  piety. 
And  thus,  finally,  history,  as  such,  as  a  graeiou* 
discipline,  is  presented  in  its  proper  sense  and 
force.  Thns,  although  Cocceius  did  not  sor- 
monnt  the  dogma  of  predestination,  he  furnished 
the  material  for  doing  this,  and  did  at  least  sur- 
mount the  system.  This  especially  appears  in 
his  development  of  the  conception  of  will.  He 
and  his  school  r^eet,  openly  and  decidedly,  the 
inteUectualism  of  the  scholastics;  i.  e.  the  doc- 
trine that  the  will  is  determined  and  governed 
by  the  intellectual ;  and  their  ascribe  to  the  will 
an tibttlrnxsia, independent ofxnowledge.  (Comp. 
especially  Bcrkaxh,  Synopsis  Thenl.,  II.,  11,  3, 
4c.,  and  Ebrard,  Ref.  Dograatik,  2  257).  — No 
sooner  bad  Cocceius  come  forward  with  his 
federal  system  than  the  scholastics  rose  against 
him,  charging  him  with  Jodaism,  Pdagian- 
ism,  Chilinsm,  and  all  other  possible  heresies. 
Against  all  this  he  declared,  with  unwavering 
firmness,  that  "  orthodoxy  k  la  mode"  was  the 
bane  of  the  Reformed  Ohnroh,  becanse  the  peo- 
ple relied  upon  their  orthodoxy,  while  destitute 
of  love  to  God,  and  foil  of  the  love  of  the  worid ; 
nay,  were  a  very  Sodom  and  Babel.  Cocceius 
had  the  awakened  Christians  on  his  side.  ^He, 
long  before  Spener,  announced  the  essentially 
pietistie  principle,  "that  the  people  should 
avoid  those  preachers  who  regarded  the  work 
of  teaching  religion  as  a  profession,  and  not  at- 
tend upon  their  senrices.''— With  the  theolojgi- 
cal  party-making  there  was  soon  joined  a  politi- 
cal. The  same  aristoonitio  State-rights  party 
in  the  Netherlands,  vbiob,  a  few  decennaries 
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1)efore  had  etrpoused  the  cause  of  Arminianism, 
sow  took  the  side  of  the  Cocceians  ;  white  the 
Orange  part^  found  its  snpport  in  the  Voetians 
knd  Bcbolantics.    From  1650  to  1672  the  former 

Sredominated.  When  in  1672  the  bouse  of 
irange  was  restored,  and  made  signs  towards 
the  Tiolent  suppression  of  the  opposite  party, 
the  Church  was  threatened  with  a  greater  rent 
than  in  1618.  But  through  the  fraternal  exhor- 
tations and  admonitions  of  the  provincial  Synods 
of  JUlich  and  Berg,  (1676),  and  of  the  General 
Sjnod  of  the  Lower  Rhine  (1677),  the  contend- 
ing parties  became  reconciled,  a  resolution  was 
formally  passed  to  tolerate  Opoceianism,  and  it 
■oon  became  custom  and  statute,  that  of  the 
three  ordinarii  In  every  University,  one  must 
always  be  a  Cocceian. — But  iniemallt/,  also,  the 
difference  between  the  two  schools  was  gradu- 
ally adjusted.  Coooeios  himself,  besides  wri- 
ting his  Summa  Dodrinae  dt  Jieckre,  etc.,  in 
which  he  entirely  forsook  the  usual  course  of 
dogmatics,  wrote  also  a  larger  Summa  Theo- 
logice  (2  ed.,  1665),  in  which  he  adhered  a  little 
more,  in  bis  general  arrangement,  to  the  usual 
form  of  a  Summa  Theologice.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  start  from  the  decretum  Dei, 
but  from  the  loc.  de  scrip,  sacra.  Still,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  bis  work,  however,  he  disregards  en- 
tirely the  scholastic  questions  and  formularies. 
And  gives  theological  explanations  only  in  biblical 
form.  Among  his  pupils,  William  Momma  and 
Herman  Witsius  follow  the  same  method.  Wit- 
sius  in  particular  carried  out  the  analogies  be- 
tween the  two  covenants  with  a  trifling  inge- 
nuity. Of  vastly  more  importance  is  the  talented 
Francis  Burmann,  Professor  at  Utrecht.  lie 
follows,  on  the  whole,  the  arrangement  of  his 
great  teacher,  but  goes  minutely  into  all  those 
seholattie  questions  which  are  really  important 
and  useful.  He  thus  impregnates  scholasticism 
with  new  living  germs  of  knowledge,  and  gives 
the  results  of  federalism  a  more  substantial  and 
permanent  form.  In  Van  Til,  pastor  and  pro- 
lessor  at  Dort,  then  Professor  at  Leyden,  appears 
the  ripe  fruit  of  dogmatics,  regenerated  and  re- 
animated by  federalism  and  Cartesianism  (see 
bis  Compend  XbeoL :  Bern,  1703  ;  and  his  Theol. 
atriusqu«  Comp.:  Leyden,  1704). 

In  his  exegeiicalMroTlts,  especially  in  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  Testament,  Cocceius,  in- 
deed^ often  seeks  predictions  of  particulars  in 
modem  history ;  not,  however,  from  the  princi- 
ple falsely  ascribed  to  him,  that  every  word 
oan  mean  everything;  but  from  the  universal 
tendency  of  prophetic  exegesis  at  that  time. 
The  exegetical  ability  of  Cocceius  is  evinced  by 
the  expositions  of  Scripture  in  his  dogmatical 
.^  works,  and  in  the  pupil  he  trained  in  the  exe- 
.Mtical  department— Can^^MM  VUrinfo. — Be- 
sides these  pupils  of  Ooceeios  who  wrought  on 
in  his  spirit  in  the  field  of  theological  science, 
there  are  two  of  his  scholars  in  whom  his  anak- 
ening  impulse  became  prodooUxs  for  the  Church, 
life.  One  of  these  is  the  pious  lyric  poet,  Jodo- 
hu  von  Todetuiein,  who  studied  first  at  Utrecht 
under  Yoetius,  then  at  Franeker  under  Cocceius. 
From  the  former  he  received  the  first  awakenine 
.  impulses ;  from  the  latter  the  most  vigorous  act 
vancement ;  and  for  both,  notwithstanding  party 
•trife,  he  maintained  a  grateful  attachmeat.  The 


other  was  Dr.  JFVcd.  A.  Lampe,  not  an  iawui\ 
ate  pupil  of  Cocceius,  but  of  the  CocoeisDa  Yi 
tringa,  Roell,  and  Yander  Waeiien,  and  u 
ardent  and  sincere  friend  of  John  Cocceioa, 
whom  ha  called  "  the  great  ApoUos"— a  mao 
who  succeeded  by  mildness  and  wisdom,  vbeo 
pietism  was  running  into  separatism,  in  reeon 
ciling  the  Church  to  pietism,  and  pietism  to  tU 
Church.         Da.  A.  £bbakd. — Dr.  Yeomant. 

Cochlaeu,  John  (Dobeneck,  or  Wendelatein), 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  after  lie- 
ing  employed  as  a  Latin  teacher  and  private 
tutor  in  Cologne,  Nuremberg,  &c.,  became  Dean 
in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  secretary  to  Dakt 
George  of  Saxony,  and  canon.  At  Frankfort  hi 
soon  came  in  conflict  with  the  new  movemeiL 
As  early  as  1525  tbe  Peasants'  war  oompeM 
him  to  flee.  As  secretary  to  Duke  Qeoije  be 
succeeded  Emser.  Ue  was  the  Duke's  willisg 
tool  in  his  written  assaults  on  Luther.  He 
joined  tbe  legate  Alexander  at  tbe  Diet  d 
tVorms,  and  gained  admission  to  the  Conferaiei 
(April  24)  of  the  Elector  of  Treves.  Aboat  tea 
years  later  he  attended  Duke  George  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  and  actively  cooperated  in  preps- 
ring  tbe  confutation  of  tbe  Augustana;  the  read- 
ing of  which,  however,  before  tbe  fimpcTOtaiil 
princes,  he  says,  only  moved  the  evangtiicala  to 
laughter.  His  excessive  zeal  also  impelled  hint 
to  address  a  complaint  to  tbe  Emperor,  agaiiut 
Melanchthon,  entitled  PhUippicae.  CameiariiH 
says  the  writing  was  full  ofmalitia  improiUatil 
and  levitas  ineptiarum,  and  that  tbe  Emperor 
hardly  found  time  or  inclination  to  read  the  pro- 
duction. In  1546  he  was  active  at  the  Regoi- 
burg  colloquium,  but  was  less  prominent  thaa 
Malvenda  and  Billich.  It  is  settled,  now,  that  he 
did  not  write  the  Regensb.  interim.  Hia  vbleat 
manner  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule.  Be 
died  in  1552. — His  prolific  and  con^versial  pel 
rendered  most  service  to  bis  Church;  though 
even  Romanists  concede  that  his  writingi  V* 
sess  but  little  positive  value.  He  delighted ii 
personalities,  and  sought  by  such  coarse  meaM 
to  bring  reproach  upon  the  Reformation,  h 
this  spirit  he  wrote  his  Comm.  dt  adit  d  scriflii 
Ml.  Lutheri,  to.  His  Eist.  Hutsitanim,  libti 
XII. :  Mayence,  1549,  furnishes  important  os- 
terial  for  this  subject.  Wiizsacujl* 

Coelwtiii,  (/bpe«) ;  L,  a  Roman,  after  serrisg 
as  deacon,  was  cboeen  Bishop  of  Rome  in  42& 
lie  openly  avowed  that  he  considered  bif  {M- 
torate  as  reaching  over  all  Christian  coonttiei, 
and  zealously  strove  to  extend  the  Primae;  of 
his  chair.  lie  first  made  use  of  a  dispute  is  the 
African  Church,  to  vindicate  his  right  to  enter 
tain  appeals  from  foreign  Sees.  His  olaiai 
however,  was  repudiated  by  an  A&ican  CouoeiL 
H«  was  more  lucky  in  his  interference  with  the 
Nestorian  controversy.  Cyril  having  invoked 
his  help  against  Nestorius,  a  Counoilwaa  con- 
vened in  Rome,  and  N.  required,  under  the 
penalty  of  ezoommanication,  to  recant  his  erron 
within  ten  days.  Cyril  would  hardly  have  a«- 
knowledged  Oielestin's  authority,  had  not  bit 
private  ends  been  thus  secured.  And  altbongh 
the  strife  was  adjusted  in  431,  at  the  CouneU 
of  Ephesus,  special  honor  was  paid  to  C.'a  i^ 
gates,  and  to  his  previous  decision.  0.  di«d  JnlT 
26,  (or  Maioli  2S},  43S;«nd  wu  eaaooiiM- 
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^11,  {Guido,  of  Taseany),  Sept  26, 1143— 

March  9,  1144,  abolished  the  interdict  under 
which  Innocent  II.  laid  those  cities  which 
voald  entertain  Lonia  YII.,  of  France.  Lonis 
dadly  extended  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to 

die  new  Pope. ^HI.,  (Jacinto  Bobo,  a  Roman 

Iloble|,  elected  March  27, 1191,  in  hti  85th  year, 
after  having  been  a  Cardinal  45  years.  He  was 
DO  match  for  Henry  VI.,  who  was  then  besieg- 
ing Rome,  demanding  the  imperial  crown.  After 
unaTailitig  hesitation,  C.  yielded  and  crowned 
Henry  with  his  wife  Constantia,  on  Easter  Mon- 
day, in  St.  Peter's.  That  be  kicked  off  the 
crown  with  his  foot,  after  potting  it  on  with  his 
hand,  is  a  silly  fiction.  A  few  years  later  the 
Norman  kingdom  also  fell  to  Ilenry,  as  heir. 
The  Pope's  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  German  princes  against  Henry,  only  irri- 
tated II.  without  injuring  him.  The  religious 
moTements  of  the  times  were  also  a  source  of 
grief  and  haroiliation  to  the  Pope.  He  was 
compelled  to  release  Philip,  of  France,  from  his 
TOW,  on  his  return  from  the  Crusade.  The  B. 
of  Ely,  his  legate  in  England,  was  driven  from 
the  country ;  the  interdict  threatened  was  dis- 
regarded. His  admonitions  to  the  king  of 
France  were  laughed  at.  Although  the  Cru- 
saders were  promised  safety  ond  protection  dur- 
ing their  absence,  C,  fearing  the  Emperor,  did 
not  ventare  to  punish  Richard's  imprisonment, 
nntil  after  Richard  had  purchased  his  release. 
C.  sorvived  Henry  VI.,  but  a  few  months.  Dur^ 
ing  his  lost  illneFs,  he  proposed  the  novel  plan 
of  transferring  his  dignity  to  Cardinal  Colonna ; 
hot  the  other  cardinals  refused  assent.  He  died 
Jan.  8,  1198,  and  was  followed  by  Inn.  III.,  a 

man  of  another  temper. IV.,  {Ccutiglione, 

of  Milan),  was  chosen  by  a  oonclave  held  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Senate,  Sept  23, 
1241.    He  succeeded  Greg.  IX.,  but  died  in  16 

or  18  days  after  his  elevation Y,    After  the 

death  of  Nicolas  IV.,  the  chair  remained  vacant 
for  27  months.  At  length  Charles  II.,  of  An- 
joa,  overcame  the  ambition  and  dissensions  of 
the  Cardinals.  On  July  5, 1294,  they  united  on 
a  man  who  seemed  harmless  to  all  parties,  Peter, 
a  hermit  of  Isernia,  then  80  years  old.  Peter 
yielded  as  to  a  divine  call.  IIis  previous  habits 
poorly  qaalified  him  for  public  duties.  He  was 
entirely  ander  Anjou's  influence,  transferred  his 
court  to  Naples,  and  appointed  12  Cardinals,  all 
the  favorites  of  Charles.  Soon  after  his  eleva- 
tion be  longed  to  lay  down  bis  office  again. 
Card.  Qanfani  (Bonif  VIII.)  fanned  this  desire, 
and  tried  to  remove  Peter's  doubts  of  the  canoni- 
cal admissibility  of  such  a  course.  He  abdi- 
cated on  Dec.  13, 1294.  Boniface,  his  successor, 
wished  Peter  to  accompany  bim  to  Rome ;  but 
Peter  fled  to  his  favorite  Sulmona,  and  then,  to 
avoid  pursuit  to  a  secluded  forest.  But  he  was 
taken,  and  confined  in  a  damp  cell  in  the  castle 
Fnmone,  near  Anagni.  He  died  May  19,  1296. 
His  grave  was  visited  by  pilgrims,  and  the  sick 
who  touched  his  body,  were  made  well.  Clem. 
y.  canonised  him.  His  anniversary  is  May  19. 
— (See  BotMT,  Hist  of  the  Popes ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist ;  RoHtntr,  Gesch.  d.  Hohenstaufen). 

VOMT.* 

CodMtin  Konkl. — The  order  was  instituted 
by  Pster,  of  Morroae  {Coded.  V),  a  hermit  on 


Mt  Mnrrone,  in  Apuleia.  The  rule  of  St  BeM> 
diet  was  adopted  by  them.  Under  Peter,  as 
Pope,  the  order  obtained  important  privileges, 
and  spread  rapidly  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland.  But  a  few  members  now  survive 
in  Italy.     (See  Franciscans).  Hbrzoo*. 

Coll^al  System.  —  In  the  history  of  Euro> 
pean  Protestantism,  one  of  the  systems  proposed 
for  adjusting  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers. 
If  even  the  Romish  Church,  with  its  dogmati- 
cally fixed  constitution,  admits  opposite  views 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  episcopate  to  the 
primacy,  much  more  might  the  Evang.  C.  with 
no  dogmatic  sanction  for  its  constitution,  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  different  schemes  for  adjust- 
mg  the  several  factors  in  Church  government 
In  the  Evang.  C.  the  power  rests  not  with  the 
clergy  only,  as  in  the  Roman,  but  with  the  whoU 
Church,  the  Christian  civil  magistracy  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  ministers.  There  are 
three  orders  or  classes  in  the  Church :  the 
domestic  or  laboring  (status  ceeonomicus),  the 
teaching  (itatut  eeelesiatticus),  the  defensive  or 
military,  the  magistracy  (status  or  magistratua 
poliiictis).  The  latter,  a  main  prop  of  the  new 
Church  in  her  separation  from  tne  old,  sooa 
gained  great  preponderance  in  the  control  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  inducing  a  formal  oonfor 
sion  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  powers.^  The 
two  powers  became  united  more  or  less  in  the 
Evangelical  princes,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
Romish  Bishops.  When  it  occurred  to  examine 
the  claim  of  this  secular  episcopate,  and  to  de;> 
fine  regularly  the  jurisdiction  of  the  three  orders 
in  the  Church,  some  were  for  conferring  the 
episcopal  rights  on  the  magistrates,  limitine 
their  exercise  of  them  by  a  previous  decision  of 
the  teaching  order,  and  giving  the  householders 
the  right  of  consent  i  others  claimed  for  the 
magistracy  the  control  of  the  Church  without 
the  help  of  the  other  classes,  except  in  decisions 
on  doctrine.  This  now  brought  out  another 
view,  more  accordant  with  the  original  idea  of 
the  Reformation— that  the  power  resided  in  all 
three  orders,  but  primarily  in  the  status  oeeono- 
micus;  and  that  the  civil  lords  had  gained  their 
episcopal  authority  by  transfer  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  society.  This  is  the  so-called  CoUt' 
gial  or  confraternity  System. 

Until  Constantino  the  Christians  formed  col- 
legia illieita;  afterwards  collegia  liclta,  joined 
with  the  State,  and  in  civil  life  subject  to  it  but 
differently  constituted,  and  inde)>endent  in  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs.  State  and 
Church  have  since  remained  different  institn* 
tions,  though  they  have  at  times  more  or  less 
usurped  each  other's  functions.  The  Roman 
Church  made  itself  as  it  were  a  State,  claiming 
a  divine  warrant  and  declared  the  State  <^  Pro- 
duct of  hnman  will,  based  on  a  compact.  With 
the  efforts  of  the  Reformers  against  these  two 
errors,  the  State  became  a  State-cbureh,  •• 
formerly  the  Church  had  become  a  Church-state; 
the  Church  lost  her  independence  anew,  by  jw^ 
ting  the  secular  papacy  in  the  place  of  the  hier> 
archy.  This  occasioned  lively  controversy  in 
France,  the  Netherlands,  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  elsewhere,  both  divines  and  civilians 
entering  the  field.  A  leading  work  in  this  coo* 
troversy  was  that  of  Samuxl  Pumrsou:  J)t 
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iMta  rdigionit  Chfistianae  ad  ciiam  civSem: 
Mrenue,  1687,  and  oflen  aince ;  arguing,  that  the 
State  re«t«  on  a  compact,  but  the  Church  on  a 
dirioe  appointment ;  that  the  Church  should  ap- 
pear not  ns  a  State,  but  as  a  "  eolUgium,  mod 
eimtati  aubtst;"  that  the  Christianizinj;  of  the 
State  has  neither  done  away  the  ooUegial  char- 
Mter  of  the  Church,  nor  conferred  episcopal 
powers  on  the  magistrnoy ;  that  the  kings  were 
aeTertbeless  chief  members  (priifiaria  membra) 
of  the  Church,  and  held  accordingly  greater  re- 
■IMDiiibilities  and  rights  therein ;  that  though 
the  New  Testament  contained  no  ezpress  pre- 
eept  in  this  matter,  like  the  Old  (Dent.  17: 18- 
20),  yet  the  prerogative  of  the  king  in  the  Church 
flowed  from  the  nature  of  the  oiTil  magistracy, 
•nd  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  from  voluntnry 
transfer  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  But  Pufeo- 
dorf  fixed  no  general  principle  respecting  eccle- 
•iastical  power.  This  was  done,  on  the  basis  of 
Pufendorfs  several  propositions  by  Christopher 
Matihiat  Pfaff,  in  his  Origines  juris  eccl. : 
Tubing.,  1719.  PfofT  makes  the  Church  "  a  free 
■OMety,"  not  having  "  the  form  of  a  civUas  or 
lepublio,"  and,  therefore,  not  admitting  the 
division  into  three  orders,  as  above,  but  cunsist- 
iag  only  of  two,  teachers  and  hearers,  the  Chris- 
tian civil  magistracy  belonging  to  the  latter,  and 
aot  to  the  Church  as  such.  The  rights  of  the 
eivil  power  in  the  Church  belong  not  to  it  as  a 
member  of  the  Church.  It  is  bound  to  allow 
Us  subjects  to  form  societies  among  themselves 
fireely,  provided  they  do  not  injure  the  State. 
Over  such  societies,  however,  it  has  certain 
rights,  such  as  that  of  approval  and  ratification, 
or  even  of  mere  toleration,  the  jut  inspedionis 
generala,  the  jus  advocatice,  &o.  In  the  special 
Application  of  this  principle  to  the  Church,  which 
U  of  th^  nature  of  a  collegium,  only  these  three 
things  are  to  be  observed:  (1)  The  civil  power 
oonnot  forbid  Christian  societies ;  this  would  be 
oootrary  to  the  divine  law.  (2)  It  cannot  put 
•nch  restrictions  upon  them  as  impair  freedom 
of  conscience.  (3)  It  cannot  assume  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ooUegial  rights,  unless  the  colleges 
ftbandoa  that  exercise,  or  transfer  it  bv  tacit  or 
tipress  compact.  There  are,  therefore,  jura 
merorum  nuyesialica,  distinct  from  the  coUegia- 
lia,  and  belonging  to  the  magistracy  as  such ; 
"  which  is  also  the  doetrine  of  the  Ai-t.  Smalcal- 
diei." — This  is  what  was  soon  after  named  the 
CoUegial  System.  Its  fundamental  theory  of 
oompact  is  erroneous,  and  in  the  subsequent  ab- 
■tract  application  of  it,  led  to  most  injurious 
nanlts.  Bat  in  its  original  form  in  Pfaff  him- 
self it  has  nothing  unchristian  or  unchurchly. 
Its  distinction  between  the  rights  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Church,  the  jura  circa  tacra  and  in 
mera:  its  denial  of  the  competence  of  non-evan- 
gelical  magistrates  to  exercise  the  latter  ;  its  de- 
aiand  that  the  civil  authorities  shall  not  exercise 
•ny  ecclesiasUoal  rights  without  the  formal  co- 
operation of  the  Church  through  her  officers, 
*e. ;  —  contain  truths  essential  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the 
(||Mrit  of  the  gospel  itself  and  on  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation. 

(See  chiefly  Daj*.  Nbttklbladt:  De  trihus 
mikm.  doctrirue,  Ac,  in  his  Obtert.  juris  eccl.: 
Utith  1783,  Nro.  yi.;  also  bis  True  Grounds  of 


Prot.  Eccl.  Law,  Ac. :  Halle,  1783.  Siahl:  Die 
Kirchenverf.  Ac.,  d.  Protestanten :  Erkngen, 
1840,  p.  37,  sqq.  Bichter:  Gesch.  d.  evane. 
Kirchenv.  in  Deutschl.:  Lpx.,  1851,  p.  208,  sq.). 
n.  F.  Jacobson. — E.  D.  Yaomans. 
Collegia  Vationalia  or  Pontificia,  partica-' 

larly  the  Collegium  Germanicum.  Institutions 
to  train  missionaries  for  non-Romish  Christian 
countries ;  started  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  who 
founded  the  first  in  Rome  for  Germany,  in  1552, 
on  a  plan  then  already  somewhat  familiar.  On 
the  model  of  this  Collegium  Germanicum  all 
similar  institutions  were  afterwards  established. 

According  to  the  letter  of  its  charter,  this  in- 
stituUon  was  a  gymnasium  with  a  theolojpcal 
faculty,  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
University,  and  conducted  by  a  rector  and 
teachers  from  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  But  ia 
reality  it  Was  a  monastic  educational  establish- 
ment, at  first  for  clergymen  alone,  then  for  a 
time  also  for  laymen ;  its  pupils  receivini;  in- 
struction in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome 
— the  Collegium  Bomanum — and  living,  indeed^ 
under  their  supervision.  The  control  was  in- 
trusted to  six  Cardinals,  called  protectors,  who, 
through  confidential  agents  in  Germany,  were 
to  procure  capable  and  talented  young  men  of 
easy  and  becoming  address,  between  fifteen  and 
twentT-one  years  of  age,  from  Germany,  and 
also  from  Switserland,  Friesland.  Guelderland. 
Cloves,  and  Scandinavia,  even  from  heretical 
districts,  to  be  pupils  in  this  scbopL  Ilaring 
first  learned,  and  promised  perfectly  to  obey, 
the  laws  of  the  institution,  these  youths  were 
brought  to  Rpme,  and  after  repeated  testing  ad- 
mitted to  the  school,  under  pledge  of  lifiMong 
fidelity  to  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Rom.  Oath.  0. 
and  religion,  of  devotion  to  the  clerical  office 
under  the  direction  of  the  protectors,  and  of 
willingness  to  return  under  their  orders  to  Ger- 
many to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  The 
design  was  to  raise  up  a  class  of  priests  equd 
in  scientific  ability  to  the  contest  with  an  oppo- 
nent, whose  importance  and  strength  Ignatmt 
did  not  mistake ;  and  fitted  also,  by  their  senti- 
ments and  their  morality,  to  infuse  a  new  spirit 
into  the  degraded  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ger- 
many. And  with  this  view  none  were  admitt«I 
except  under  the  most  explicit  and  solemn 
guarantee  of  unreserved  and  life-long  devotion 
to  this  work.  Julius  Cordara:  Collegii  Ger- 
manic! et  llungarici  historia  libris  IV.  compre- 
hensa:  RomsB,  1770,  fol.  From  this.  Das  deutsche 
Collegium  in  Rom.  Entstehung,  gesobicht- 
licber  Yerlauf,  u.  s.  w.,  dargestellt  von  einem 
Katholiken:  Leipz.,  1843;  and  A.  ITtetMcr: 
Gesch.  der  geistL  Bildungsanstalten :  Maini^ 
1835,  p.  85,  sqq. 

After  a  brief  prosperity  this  College  dragged 
out  a  sorry  life,  until  Gregory  XIIL  re-estab- 
lished it,  Aug.  6, 1573,  and  soon  after  foanded 
at  Rome  a  Greek  College,  an  English,  a  SungO' 
rian  (afterwards  united  with  the  German),  • 
Maronile,  and  a  Thraco-IUjfrian,  besides  three 
kindred  institutions  at  Vienna,  Prague,  and 
Fulda  ;  all  virtually  copies  of  the  Germanionm, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  of  resisting  with  the  ' 
greatest  possible  force  the  ravages  of  heresy  and 
schism  in  the  countries,  for  wbiefa  they  were 
severally  established.    In  the  oonstitaUon  of  the 
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ADglicanum,  howcrer,  two  new  fentares  were 
introduced — an  additional  obligation  to  perpe- 
tnal  subjection  to  the  protectors,  and  a  corres- 
ponding  grant  of  fire  privileges,  the  chief  one 
being  that  of  Romething  like  an  absolute  ordi- 
nation—  which  went  far  towards  making  the 
family  of  alumni  a  sort  of  spiritual  congrega- 
tion under  certain  eaperiors.  When  the  Ger- 
man College  was  united  with  the  Ilnngarian, 
these  new  principles  were  adopted  in  its  code, 
with  the  farther  provision,  that  the  rector  of 
the  College  shonld  "  take  cognizance  of  the 
labors"  of  the  absent  alumni,  particularly  those 
lojoaming  in  Germany,  and  "comfort  them  in 
love."  And  the  familia  Collegii  Oermnnici  was 
at  last  made  exclusive  towards  other  orders  by 

Srohibiting  the  reception  of  monks,  and  forbid- 
ing  the  alumni  ever  to  join  an  ordes,  without 
express  permission  from  the  protectors. 

Meantime  many  of  the  foundations  of  Gregory, 
as  those  at  Fulda,  Prague  and  Vienna,  went 
down.  The  Germnnico-Hungaricum,  Grsscum, 
Anglicanom,  and  Maroniticum  remained,  and  a 
Scotch  college  was  founded  in  1600  by  Clement 
VIII.  And  finally,  in  1622,  the  congregation  de 
propaganda  fide  wag  established  by  Gregory 
jLV.,  with  power  to  take  Cardinals  from  its 
members  for  protectors,  thus  virtually  having 
the  right  of  government  lodged  in  the  congre- 
gation itself.  The  Collegium,  Urhanum  de  pro- 
pag.fid.  followed  in  1627,  without  any  particu- 
lar field ;  and  the  Hiberneme,  in  1628,  for  Ire- 
land ;  both  at  Rome,  and  on  the  old  models ;  and 
in  the  coarse  of  another  century  similar  insti- 
tutions were  either  founded  or  revived  at  vari- 
ons  other  points ;  and  an  official  document  of 
1843  adds  several  more  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Ireland,  which  it  seems  to  regard  as  mission 
Colleges  of  the  Propaganda. 

The  constitution  of  these  Colleges,  so  far  as  it 
is  known,  rests  to  this  day  on  the  principles  on 
which  the  Germanicum  was  founded.  At  all 
erents,  their  object  is,  to  train  able  preachers 
and  pastors  thoroughly  Catholic,  and  skilled  in 
polemics.  They  take  their  pupils  from  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  afterwards  to  send  them  to 
labor;  and  these  Alumni  are  educated  under  the 
direction  of  some  order,  generally  the  Jesuits, 
and  then  sent  back  as  missionaries  to  their  re- 
spective countries,  either  ordained  priests,  or 
fully  prepared  for  ordination.  Each  College  is 
governed  by  a  rector  taken  from  the  order  having 
charge  of  the  College,  who  retains  his  connec- 
tion with  the  alumni,  as  above  stated,  after  their 
departure,  but  is  in  his  turn  subject  to  the  Pro- 

{>ag«nda.  The  Collegium  Drbaniim,  which  is, 
ocally.  intimately  connected  with  these  Colleges 
bas  nothing  peculiar,  except  that  it  generalizes 
the  idea  of  tne  other  similar  institutions,  and 
takes  itw  pupils  not  from  any  particular  country, 
but  from  the  whole  world.  The  popular  exhi- 
bition of  its  character  in  the  ibstivalorlanguages 
at  Epiphany  is  familiar. 

The  Colleges  henceforth  retained  their  simi- 
laritj',  not  merely  from  their  historical  connec- 
tion with  the  Germanicum,  but  from  their  com- 
mon enbjection  to  the  Propaganda.  Urban  VIII., 
in  1638,  extended  the  old  privileges  of  the  An- 
elioannm  to  all  the  alumni  of  the  Propaganda 
in  tito  Papal  Colleges  {OoU. poyUiJteia),  and  to 


all  other  pupils,  who  should  at  Rome  or  else- 
where thenceforth  be  educated  under  the  care 
of  this  congregation  {Bullar,  Congr.  dt  prop.f. 
Vol.  I.  p.  91) ;  imposing  also  corresponding  obli- 
gations in  a  comprehensive  initiatory  oath  pre- 
scribed for  all.  The  obligations  of  an  alumnus 
bind  him  to  absolute  submission  to  the  institu- 
tion ;  forbid  him  ever  to  enter  any  order  ot 
order-like  association,  without  permission  from 
the  Propaganda;  require  him  to  assume  the 
clerical  functions,  as  soon  as  the  congregation 
commands;  under  all  circumstances,  even  though 
a  member  of  an  order,  to  report  himself  regu- 
larly to  the  Propaganda ;  to  betake  himself  in* 
stantly  at  its  word,  as  a  missionary,  to  bis  na- 
tive country,  even  though  he  be  a  regular.  No 
membership  in  any  order  can  interfere  with 
these  obligations  to  the  Propaganda.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  for  entering  a  secular  calling 
from  want  of  support ;  for  the  congregation 
binds  itself  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of 
every  alumnus,  who  labors  faithfully  according 
to  its  will,  and  duly  reports  himself  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Rome. 

Such  an  exclusive  and  perpetual  devotion  is 
not  without  resemblance  to  the  usual  vow  of 
an  order.  Every  College  takes  pupils  only  for 
a  particular  geographical  district.  Even  the 
Urbnnum  destined  its  alumni,  as  a  general 
thing,  only  to  their  respective  homes.  Not  only 
the  education  of  the  alumnus,  but  the  bringing 
him  to  the  College,  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
continued  supervision  and  support  of  him  after- 
wards, belong  to  the  institution.  If  an  alumnus 
be  found  following  a  secular  calling  from  neces- 
sity, the  Propaganda  can  at  once  deprive  him 
of'it,  and  must  furnish  him  the  needed  sus- 
tenance. Among  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
Anglicanum,  and  afterwards  extended  to  all  the 
Colleges,  was  an  apparently  absolute  ordina- 
tion, ordination  "sine  aliqno  patrimonii  vel 
beneflcii  titulo,  tantum  ad  titulum  missionis;" 
a  great  privilege,  as  in  other  cases  the  rule  re- 
quiring a  title,  was  rigidly  enforced.  But  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  mission  title :  A  secular  priest 
is  not  ordained,  like  a  missionary  from  a  regu- 
lar order,  upon  the  title  of  his  order;  and  if  ho 
have  neither  a  benefice  nor  property  of  bis  own, 
it  is  a  question,  whether  he  can  be  ordained  at 
all.  While  the  missionary  work  was  carried  on 
by  the  orders  alone,  as  it  was  until  1552,  this 
question  could  never  arise ;  and  even  the  alumni 
of  the  Germanicum  were  at  first^  generally  or- 
dained by  the  German  Bishops  in  connection 
with  benefices.  But  in  England,  under  Eliza- 
beth, there  wore  neither  Romish  Bishops  nor 
benefices,  and  the  alumni  of  the  Anglicanum 
had  to  be  consecrated  in  Rome,  and  supported 
by  the  College,  so  far  as  necessary;  and  the 
principle  thus  introduced  by  necessity  here,  was 
carried  into  all  the  other  institutions.  This 
title  bears  on  its  face  an  analogy  to  the  tilulut 
profetsumia  s.  ordinis.  But  on  the  other  band, 
the  nature  of  a  simple  tilubtn  mensae  a.  peniioni$ 
is  also  so  discernible  here,  that  the  title  of  the 
mission  must  be  regarded  as  a  medium  between 
that  of  the  table  and  the  order. 

At  this  day  the  great  majority  of  the  alumni 
of  the  national  Colleges,  as,  for  example,  all  the 
pupils  of  the  Oermanicum,  and  likewise  of  tbo 
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TTrbanom,  who  are  otually  consecrated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  second  year  of  theological  study 
(MUnchker,  hut.pol.  Bl.  X.,  148),  are  ordained 
on  the  title  of  the  mission,  go  thereupon  to  their 
native  country,  and  receive  support  from  the 
Propaganda  until  they  obtain  a  place  of  settle- 
ment. If  they  cannot  do  this,  they  return  to 
Borne  within  a  certain  time,  and  are  otherwise 
employed  in  the  business  of  the  mission. 

Comp.  Mger:  The  Propaganda,  its  Prin- 
ciples and  iU  Law:  OStt,  1852. 

Metzr. — E.  D.  Yeoman*. 

CoUegionts  {Rhymburga-i),  a  party  of  Re- 
tttonstrants,  originated  by  the  three  peasant 
brothers,  John,  Adrian,  and  Gilbert  van  Codde, 
at  Leyden.  During  the  persecution,  which  broke 
out  against  the  Arminians  after  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  these  men  collected  their  scattered  brethren 
in  faith  in  conventicles  at  Warmond,  near  Ley- 
den. They  soon  separated  from  the  other  Ar- 
minians, with  a  few  kindred  spirits,  the  fisher- 
man, Anthony  Cornelison,  and  Dr.  Camphusen, 
Md  mec  in  a  separate  bouse.  They  devoted 
themselves  to  prophecy,  and  called  themselves 
prophets.  They  afterwards  transferred  their 
Msemblies  {Collegia)  to  Rhynsburg,  a  village 
near  Leyden ;  whence  their  name.  In  their 
principles  they  agree  in  some  respects  with  the 
Quakers,  in  others  with  the  Anabaptists.  They 
iMiptise  by  immersion,  reject  a  regular  ministry 
(each  one  coming  forward,  as  moved  by  the 
Spirit) ;  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  sym- 
bolical books,  and  regard  war  and  civil  office  as 
incompatible  with  the  Christian  calling.  The 
sect  spread  in  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  but 
died  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. — (Comp. 
SchrSckh:  K.-G.  seit  der  Ref.,  V.,  p.  330,  eq. 
Gr£ooire  :  Hiatoire  des  secies  religieuses,  T.  V., 
p.  328.  Fliedner:  Collectenreise,  I.,  p.  186). 
IIaqekbach. — E.  D.  Yeomaixs. 

CoIllBion  of  Sntiei.  — The  case  of  two  or 
more  duties  l^ing  at  the  same  time  upon  an 
individaal,  while  be  can  perform  bat  one. — Ob- 
jectively, and  in  itself  considered,  such  a  con- 
flict of  duties  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  duty 
itself,  and  is  impossible.  Duty  is  objectively 
ever  one  and  general,  as  we  express  it  in  the 
term :  moral  principle.  Whatever  special  forms 
it  may  take  according  to  circumstances,  it  may 
in  every  one  of  these  circumstances  be  in  reality 
wholly  fulfilled.  The  different  acts  or  ways  of 
,  Mting  in  each  distinct  moment  no  doubt  exclude 
one  another ;  but  duties  themselves  do  not  clash. 
The  appearance  of  collision  arises  solely  from 
the  views  or  feelings  of  the  individual,  who  is 
Still  uncertain  as  to  his  real  duty  or  his  obligv 
tion  in  a  given  moment;  and  it  often  amounts 
only  to  a  confiict  between  duty  and  inclination. 
The  conflict  in  the  one  case,  and  the  perplexity 
in  the  other,  must  cease  and  be  resolvea;  a  proof, 
that  objectively  it  does  not  exist. 

This  once  fairly  considered,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  collision  of  duties,  so  fruitful  for  early 
ethical  science,  and  the  basis  of  the  system  of 
eamistry  (see  Art.),  becomes  exceedingly  simple. 
It  is  only  necessary  (1)  to  find  the  true  expres- 
sion for  the  ultimate  moral  principle ;  this  can 
be  gained,  in  the  Christian  sense,  only  from  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  (2)  to  represent 
the  duties  as  a  real  system,  in  which  no  one 


member  can  be  acknowledged  to  disagree  with 
another ;  and  (3)  to  insist  that  all  actions  be 
judged  partly  according  to  the  general  conne<y 
tion  holding  among  them,  and  partly  by  the  oo- 
efficient  motive  of  each.  In  other  words,  and 
with  reference  to  the  personal  appropriation  of 
salvation,  which,  in  the  subjective  point  of  view, 
forms  the  essence  of  Christianity,  or  mora  pre- 
cisely of  Protestantism,  it  amounts  to  regenera- 
tion bv  faith  and  the  Spirit  (John  3),  and  the 
general  development  of  the  Christian  character 
in  sanctifioation.  According  to  the  progress  of 
this  work,  collisions  disappear,  and  tbo  person 
sees  his  way  easily  and  surelr,  even  in  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  of  life.  The  perfect 
character  feels  no  perplexity  at  all,  bat,  being 
filled  with  love,  acts  at  everv  point  with  tbiS 
wisdom  which  comprehends  all  relations  at  once 
and  as  one  whole,  and  always  takes  the  right 
posture  towards  the  highest  moral  end. 

The  gospel,  therefore,  knows  no  objeotive  col- 
lision of  duties ;  and  it  acknowledges  no  subjeo- 
tive  collision  ;  but  regarding  all  perplexity  ikS 
due  to  moral  imperfection,  it  requires  sncfa  per- 
plexity to  be  overcome,  and  condemns  an  act 
performed  with  a  doubtful  conscience,  Phil.  1 : 9, 
so. ;  Rom.  14 : 5.    Christ  solves  at  once  the  case 
01  collision  proposed  to  him.  Matt  22 :  17,  so. ; 
comp.  Luke  14 : 3,  sq.  There  was  no  collision  (or 
him.    His  meat  was  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father 
in  heaven;  and   the  Father  showed  him  his 
works  at  every  moment,  John  4 :  34;  5 :  19,  s(|. 
That  neither  the  temptation  nor  the  struggle  in 
Gethsemane  are  here  in  point,  is  plain. 

The  old  method  of  solving  so-called  collisiona 
of  duties,  by  arranging  duties  in  various  ranks 
(general  and  special,  categorical  and  hypotheti- 
cal, &c.),  should  therefore  be  banished  from 
svstems  of  ethics.  It  exists  only  on  paper. 
I^othing  can  be  duty  which  can  be  performed 
only  at  the  expense  of  another  doty.  Every 
formula  for  the  solution  of  moral  perplexity 
must  coincide  with  the  general  moral  principle 
indicated  above,  by  which  we  are  not  to  prefer 
one  duty  to  another,  but  decide  what  alone  really 
is  duty  for  us. 

Besides  the  works  cited  in  Casuistry,  comp. 
Reinhard:  Moral,  3d  ed.,  II.,  ICO,  sq.;  Daub, 
I.,  241,  sq. ;  Marheineke,  297,  sq. ;  Rot^  III., 
63,  sq. ;  and  Erdmann:  Ueber  Coll.  von  Pflicb- 
ten:Berl.,  1853. 

E.  ScEWARZ. — E.  D.  Teomans. 

CoIIyridiaiU.— According  to  i^ipianttu,  haer. 
79,  an  Arabian  sect,  consisting  only  of  females, 
who  paid  divine  honor  to  Mary,  and  offered  to 
her  little  cakes  (soxxvptt) :  whence  the  name. 
IIerzoo.— £.  D.  Teomofu. 

Cohliaba,  (or  Columkill,  wrongly  called  Co- 
lumban). — The  apostle  of  the  North  Picts,  early 
held  in  the  highest  repute,  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  Synod  at  Streneashalch,  664,  show.  Lit- 
tle is  known  with  certainty  of  his  life  and  la- 
bors. The  chief  source  is  a  life  written  by  the 
abbot  Adamnan,  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  the  short  communications  of  Bede,  in 
his  Hist.  Ecc,  III.,  3,  4,  25  ;  V.,  9.  Adamnan 
has  certainly  drawn  from  earlier  writings :  but 
he  has  obscured  the  historical  picture  of  his 
soiot  with  a  cloud  of  miracles,  prophecies,  and 
angelophonies.     Bat  bis  work  contains  soma 
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ftistorical  aoeoants,  from  trhich,  'vritb  tfie  inde- 
pendent statementa  of  Bede  and  the  Annals  of 
Tigemaeh,  at  least  the  oatlines  of  Columha's 
Kfe  may  be  restored  with  tolerable  correctness. 

Columba  was  born  of  a  noble  family  about  the 
year  520,  in  Ireland,  and  educated  there.  He 
MTe  early  proof  of  unasual  piety  and  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  was  conscious  of  commanding 
general  respect.  He  founded  in  Ireland  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  Dearmach  (now  Dur- 
rogfa,  Queen's  county),  and  perhaps  others;  but 
ftt  the  age  of  forty-two  left  his  home,  and  sailed 
with  twelve  monks  to  North  Britain ;  impelled 
Bolelif  by  the  migratory  spirit  peculiar  to  the 
Scottish  monies  {"pro  Christo  peregrinari  to- 
lena"),  not,  as  later  fictions  have  it,  by  an  on- 
joatly  administered  and  soon  revoked  church 
Dan.  The  north-west  of  Britain  was  then  in- 
babited  by  Scots,  who  were  probably  already 
Christians,  while  the  greater  part  of  Caledonia 
was  nnder  the  mighty  Pict  king,  Brudeus,  then 
still  a  heathen.  In  the  ninth  year  of  this  king, 
A.  D.  565,  according  to  Bede,  Culumba  arrived, 
and  received  from  the  king  the  island  of  Ilii 

ilona),  where  thirty-two  years  after,  in  697,  at 
[i«  ace  of  seventy-seven,  he  died.  The  Annals 
and  Adamnan  put  his  arrival  in  563,  two  years 
after  the  battle  of  Ceele  Debrene  ;  state  bis  resi- 
dence exactly  as  thirty-four  years  and  some 
months  ;  and  naide  Conall,  king  of  the  Scots,  as 
the  giver  of  the  island.  Usher  has  shown,  that 
these  statements  are  far  the  more  probable. 

Columba  had  to  speak  b^  an  interpreter  with 
the  Picts,  but  bis  preaching,  supported  by  his 
pions  example,  converted  the  king  and  his  people. 
His  journeys  in  the  Pict  country  and  elsewhere 
we  cannot  accurately  trace,  for  want  of  all  chro- 
nology in  Adamnan  8  biography.  He  often  went 
north  to  the  court  of  Brudeus  at  Loch  Ness,  and 
frequently  visited  the  westerly  islands,  and  pro- 
bably Ireland.  Ilii  was  bis  centre,  where  he 
founded  his  first  monastery,  to  which  its  many 
daughters  in  Britain,  as  well  as  the  institution 
in  Ireland,  were  subject.  That  there  were  other 
Bishops  in  Hii  is  an  unfounded  supposition. 
Bede  himself  says,  that  in  an  unusual  way  the 
Bishops  (not  to  be  taken  in  the  Roman  sense  at 
all)  were  subject  to  the  Abbot.  Columba  estab- 
liahed  numerous  convents  and  churches;  but 
which  of  the  many,  that  bore  his  name,  in  North 
Britain  and  on  the  islands,  were  founded  by 
bim  personally,  cannot  be  determined.  Some 
oonventson  the  islands  are  named  by  Adamnan, 
aa  that  of  Camno-lunge  on  Ethica,  where  there 
were  several  otoers  besides,  and  some  on  Hin- 
bina,  perhaps  also  Skye,  and  others,  which  are 
entirely  extinct. 

Columba's  discipline  was  strict,  and  supported 
by  bis  own  example.  He  frequently  retired 
into  solitude  for  prayer.  In  his  cell  he  occupied 
himself  with  reading  and  copying  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  whence  he  drew  immediately  bis  rule 
of  life  ;  but  be  did  not  in  this  labor  forget  the 
proper  supervision  of  his  monks ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  first  introduced  among  those  rude,  war- 
like tribes  the  peaceful  arts  of  hosbandrj  and 
building.  The  fame  of  his  holineM  and  wisdom 
drew  many  monks,  grandees,  and  especially 
penitents,  to  Hii.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
irith  most  of  the  princea  of  his  day,  with  the 


Pict,  Brudeus;  the  Scots,  Conall  and  Aidan, 
which  lost  king  he  consecrated ;  Roderick,  king 
of  Strathclyde,  and  the  Irish  lords.  He  died 
on  the  9th  of  Juno,  597,  on  Sunday  night,  while 
kneeling  at  the  altar ;  and  was  buried  in  his 
cloister.  About  850,  Kenneth,  who  united  the 
Pict  and  Scot  crowns,  bad  his  bones  removed  to 
the  new  monastery  at  Dunkeld. — ■(Comp.  Colgan, 
Acta  St.  Bega  (see  above),  and  Usher:  Primor- 
dia).  C.  SchBll. — E.  D.  Yeomam. 

ComeniTU,  John  Amot,  the  last  Bishop  of  the 
ancient  Brethren's  Church,  was  bom  in  1592, 
at  Comnia,  in  Moravia.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Ilerborn,  in  Nassau.  Returning 
to  his  home  (1614),  he  first  became  rector  of  the 
school  at  Prerflu  ;  1616  he  was  admitted  to  the 
ministerium,  and  during  the  same  year  became 
pastor  at  Fulneek.  In  1621,  when  Fulneck  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  C.  lost  his  library 
When,  in  1624,  the  evangelical  preachers  were 
banished  from  Austria,  C.  was  obliged  to  leave 
Fulneck ;  resided  for  some  time  with  Baron 
Sadowski,  of  Slaupna,  in  the  Bohemian  moun- 
tains, until  the  increasing  persecution  compelled 
him  to  flee  from  Bohemia,  together  with  about 
30,000  evangelical  families,  500  of  which  be> 
longed  to  the  nobility.  C,  with  the  remnants 
of  the  Brethren's  Church,  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  city  of  Linoa,  Poland,  where  he  was  chosen 
Bishop,  in  1632.  This  was  done  chiefly,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  in  order  that  the  episcopal 
succession  might  be  transmitted  through  him  to 
succeeding  days.  The  active  exercise  of  the 
episcopal  office  had  ceased,  because  their  Church 
was  dissolved  at  that  time,  and  united  with  the 
Reformed.  C,  in  his  history  of  the  Church  of 
the  Bohemian  brethren,  laments  its  extinction. 
But  few  of  the  flock  remained ;  almost  all  the 
shepherds  of  the  congregations,  and  all  the 
superintendents,  bishops,  helpers,  and  assistant- 
helpers,  without  a  single  exception,  were  dead. 
"But  I,"  he  wrote,  "alas I  as  the  very  lost 
superintendent,  close  the  door  behind  me,  before 
your  very  eyes,  0  ye  congregations  1"  lie  be- 
held God's  righteous  judgment  in  the  fall  of 
his  Church.  In  consequence  of  the  religious 
liberty,  which  the  Unitas  Fratrnm,  toother  with 
the  evangelical  churches,  had  obtained  under 
Maximilian  IL,  the  brethren  had  become  luke- 
warm ;  and  their  stringency  of  Church  discip- 
line had  been  relaxed. 

O.'s  principal  work  is  "  A  brief  Church  His- 
tory of  the  Bohemian  Brethren."  This  was 
originally  written  in  Latin,  and  afterwards 
translated  by  him  into  German.  He  also  added 
to  the  latter  edition,  in  the  same  language,  the 
Confession  of  1535,  several  letters  iflustrating 
the  historr,  and  the  Church  discipline,  after  its 
flual  revision  at  the  General  Synod  of  Zcrewits, 
in  Moravia,  in  1616.  He  declares,  in  the  pre- 
face, that  he  wished  to  prevent  this  Church,  ex- 
tinct at  that  time,  and  ner  discipline,  from  fall- 
ing into  utter  oblivion.  He  never  relinquished 
the  hope  of  her  future  resuscitation.  "The  his- 
tory itself  is  without  historical  value.  Without 
dwelling  upon  the  utterly  uncritical  method  of 
C,  whom  his  contemporaries  accuse  of  ^ptoto, 
his  work  presents  nothing  new  and  peculiar, 
because,  in  reference  to  the  past,  he  depends 
entirely  npoa  older  historical  works,  and  as  to 
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later  times,  of  which  he  might  have  written  from 
hie  own  Icnowledfce,  he  hurries  over  them  with 
the  greatest  superficiality.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  lookea  with  pleasure  on  those  Uter 
times,  in  which  the  Brethren's  Church  assimi- 
lated more  and  more  with  the  other  evangelical 
denominations. 

C.  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  peda^gical 
labors,  which  had  very  little  to  do  with  his  epis- 
copal oflSce.  lie  enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity 
in  his  day,  in  Europe,  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
method  of  teaching  Latin.  lie  initiated  this 
by  a  work  pnblisbed  in  Lissa  in  1631,  entitled, 
"Jantta  linguarum  reterata,",  which  was  soon 
translated  into  12  European  languages,  and  also 
into  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  even  Mongo- 
lian. Bat/U  says  of  this  work :  "  Qaand  Co- 
meniui  n'auroU  PtMU  que  ce  livre  lA,  il  teteroii 
immortalise,"  The  English  Parliament  in- 
vited C.  to  reform  the  system  of  edoeation  in 
that  country ;  be  wont  to  London  for  this  obiect 
ia  1641,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  it  into 
execution,  by  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in 
Ireland.  In  1642  he  left  London  for  Sweden, 
trhither  the  authorities  had  invited  him  in  1638, 
in  order  to  effect  a  similar  reformation  there. 
He  there  negotiated  with  ChanoellorOxenstierna, 
irho  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  new  method. 
By  direction  of  the  Swedish  government,  he  pre- 
pared a  new  work :  "  Hbvitsima  linffuarum  me- 
ihodus,"  which  be  published  at  Lissa,  in  1648. 
At  the  request  of  Prince  Ragozki,  he  repaired 
to  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  in  1650.  He  re- 
mained fuur  years;  organized  the  school  at 
Patak,  and  prepared  bis  "  0?*i»  piclus,"  which 
was  afterwards  published  in  Germany.  Subse- 
quently he  resided  for  a  time  at  Lissa,  until  this 
city  wa^  burnt  b^  the  Poles.  Again  an  exile, 
he  spent  some  time  in  Silesia,  Brandenburg, 
and  Hamburg,  and  finally  found  an  abiding 
place  in  Amsterdam,  in  1657,  where  be  in- 
structed according  to  bis  new  method,  protected 
by  rich  and  influential  patrons ;  ana  is  siud 
to  have  made  much  money.  Here  he  died, 
almost  80  years  old,  on  the  ISth  of  November, 
1671.  He  published  a  number  of  other  works, 
mostly  of  a  pedagogical  character.  (For  a  por- 
traiture of  C.  as  a  pedagogue,  we  refer  to  Charles 
von  Baumer't  History  of  Pedagogical  Soienoe, 
etc.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  46-97). 

It  remains  for  us  to  refer  to  C.'s  connection 
with  several  false  prophets  and  visionaries  of 
bis  day.  We  shall  here  discover  that  trace  of 
false  mysticism,  which  characterised  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren's  Churcb  from  its  origin.  Co- 
menius,  who,  among  others,  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  Antoinetie  Bourignon,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  visionaries  of  the  17th  centnry, 
in  tlie  year  1657,  published,  as  be  said,  by  direct 
Qommand  from  heaven,  the  revelations  of  Kot- 
terus,  Poniatovia,  and  Dabnoios,  under  the 
title,  "Lux  in  Tenebrit."  New  and  greatly 
changed  editions  of  this  work  appeared  in  1659 
and  1665.  These  three  persons,  who  bad  re- 
ceived these  revelations,  oelonged  to  tiie  Bre- 
thren's Church.  SLotterus  was  a  currier  at 
Sprotta,  in  Silesia,  whose  ravelations  became 
known  in  1624.  Poniatovia  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  had  been  a  monk, 
bfitafterwardsjoined  tbaChanhof  tbeBretbteo, 


and  married.  She  enjoyed  her  visions  in  16S7 
and  1628,  died  January  27,  1629,  but  afters 
wards  returned  to  life.  In  1632  she  married  a 
caodidatus  ministerii,  and  died  in  reality  in 
1644.  Dabricins  was  a  preacher  among  liie 
Bofaem.  brethren.'  After  the  exile,  in  16^,  be 
had  come  to  Hungary,  and  there  married  tba 
4aaghter  of  a  draper,  and  then  followed  the 
same  business.  Owing  to  bis  free  way  of  li^g« 
the  brethren  deposed  him  from  the  ministerial 
office;  but  restored  him  npon  his  repentaaoe. 
The  revelations,  published  by  Comenins,  pointed 
to  the  year  1672  as  the  beginning  of  Uie  mil- 
lenium,  and  referred  principally  to  the  coming 
judgments  upon  the  bouse  of  Austria  and  the 
Pope.  The  executioner  of  this  judgment  waa 
first  found  in  Gustavus  Adolphus;  afterwords 
in  the  Turks  aa^  Louis  XIV.  They  also  looked 
hopefully  upon  Charles  Gustavus,  of  Sweden, 
Rs^niki,  etc:  On  acoonnt  of  these  revelation^ 
which  he  published  and  defended,  0.  was  in> 
volved  in  a  oontroverfiy  with  two  tfaeoIopaBfl, 
<Sa7it.  Maresius,  of  Utrecht,  and  Nic.  jimoi^ 
Prof,  of  Theol.  at  Franecker.  On  the  whole  tbia 
matter  aroused  many  opponents,  and  oaus^ 
him  great  unpleasantness.  He  was  aeeosed  <^ 
pride  and  avarice.  His  opponents  express  snr- 
prise,  that  Comenius  should  so  frequently 
have  changed  the  prophecies  to  suit  the  event* 
of  the  time,  without,  however,  losing  faith  ia 
them  himself,  or  arousing  the  suspicions  of  hi* 
adherents. — (See,  for  further  partic.,  Baru'* 
Dicliotijfire;  also,  John  Gottl.  Carpiov's  Roli- 
gions.nBtersuohung  d.  biibm.  u.  mabr.  BrQder. 
pp.  392 ;  also  Raumer  as  above). 

W.  DiEKHMPF. — J&0(d. 

Communioaat'a  and  Penitent's  Awistaati. 

— The  complete  Protestant  AttiHant  combines 
devotional,  lyrical,  homiletioal  and  catechetical 
elements.  When  it  contains  prayera  onlv,  it 
mny  be  regarded  simply  as  an  offshoot  of  thiMe 
prayer-books,  which,  m>m  an  early  day,  con- 
tained special  prayers  for  confession  and  com- 
munion, and  were  obtained  from  Jerome,  Atn- 
brose,  Cyprian,  Augtutine,  Bernard,  T.  A.  Kent- 
pis,  Luther,  MtlofKhtion,  and  others.  As  the 
first  Lutheran  work  of  the  kind,  may  be  regarded 
the  "geisil.  Myrrhen-Sehaal ...od. vMsL Beickt- 
M.  Comm.-Ii.,  by/.  0.  OUwrius:  Leips.,  1682, 
et  freq.  —  When  they  contain  penitential  and 
euchariBlio  hymns,  they  branch  off  from  the 
hymn-book.  In  tfais,  too,  Olearius  led  the  way. 
When  theyoontaitt  meditations  and  exhortations, 
they  are  connected  with  homiletioal  literatnre. 
Here  much  had  already  been  done  by  the  fathers, 
the  mysdofl,  scholastics,  and  the  Reformers  be- 
fore the  Reformation.  Th.  Aminos  himself 
wrote  popular  tracts  on  the  snbject,  Bonaven- 
iura  a  tract.  d«  preepar.  ad  miss.  dom. ;  see  his 
"breeiloq.  parsvh,  9;  alec  Bernard,  de  modi 
bene  tie.,  J.  Avila,  presib.  hisp.  de  preepar.  ad 
euch.,  ep.  (1,  65);  Alardus,  porase.  ad.  8S. 
st/nak.  *.  preepar.  ad  aug.  eueti.  aacr.  percept.. 
Col.,  1532 ;  and  especially  the  IV.  book  of  the 
imit.  Christi,  by  T.  A.  Kempis,  which,  contain- 
ing prayers,  meditations,  and  self-examinatioo, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  assistant  in  the  ^e  be- 
fore the  Reformation.  The  Reformers  ond  their 
friends  were  not  slow  in  placing  into  the  bands 
id  tb9  people  tbei<  eediertatioaa  aad  •ermoM  m 
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evKngelioal  confesston  nnd  the  eommiiDion ;  from  ' 
1519  to  1527  appeared  three  works  bj  Luther, 
one  by  Brenz,  and  one  anonymoaslj. — When- 
ever they  furnish  initruotion  concerning  confea- 
aion  and  the  communion,  they  are  related  to 
catechetical  literature.  —  As  assistant  to  oonfea- 
sion,  it  has  its  prototype  in  the  Romish  "peni- 
tential mirrors."     Gersonis,  opuz.  tripaii.  de 
pracept.  deeal.,  de  eonfaa.  ei  art.  mor. :  Method, 
eaufess.,  h.  e.  art,  siv.  rat.  et  brevit  guaed.  via 
eorJU.,  etc.  (Lagd.,  1547).    Th««e .  and  similar 
works  were   for  the  learned ;  others,   as  the 
"  apeygel  der  Lepen,"  1496,  and  "  ain  sehiin  tract. 
V.  d.  erkaiuitH.  d.  lUnd.,  etc.:  Strasb.,  1519 — 
arranging  all   the  varioaa  sins  under  special 
beads — were  for  the  people.    Luther  opposed  to 
fehem  his  "  Detbilchlein,"  as  a  "  simple  and  Chris- 
fcian.way  of  confessing  and  praying  according  to 
Che  ten  commandments,  the  Ijord  s  prayer,  and 
fthe  creed."    This  work,  with  varions  addidons, 
^raa  printed  14  times,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  Protestant  Assistant.  —  But  it  was  not 
iully  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  which  re- 
quired that  the  catechetical  should  be  the  lead- 
ing element  of  such  works.    In  1526  Luther 
expresses  a  desire  for  a  simple  and  good  cate- 
chism.     The  old  Romish  oatechism  contained 
merely  the  Commandments,  Creed,  and  Pater- 
Qoiter ;  to  these  various   additions  had  been 
made,  as,  «.  g,,  in  1494,  one  concerning  confei- 
sioa :  but  in  this  the  needed  instruction  concern- 
ing confession  and  communion  was  withheld 
rather  than  furnished.     In  1520  Luther  pub- 
lished according  to  the  old  form  his  ''  Kurte 
Form  der  10  GO).,  de*  Glaub.  u.  V.  V."    In 
1523  the  Catechism  of  the  Boh.  Brethren  also 
contained   the    sacraments.     J.  Jonas  in   his 
^nderh&chi,,  od.  d.  Laien  Bib.,  1525,  brings 
forward  for  the  first  time  confession  with  refer- 
ence to  Luther's  prayer  book.    Afterwards  Agri- 
CtHa  in  bis  "  Chrisil.  Kinderzucht  yn  Oot.  Wort 
U.  Lere,"  1525 ;  Brenz  in  his  "  Fragsi.  d.  chrisil. 
Glaub.  f.  d.  Jug.  zu  Schwab.  Hall,"  1627 ;  mora 
fully,  Althamer,  in  his  Catechism  of  1528;  and 
Still  more  fully,  Ladimann  (1528),  with  evident 
reference  to  Luther's  "  Serm.  ilb.  d.  Beiehf ; 
until  at  last  Luther  himself  appended,  first  to 
the  Larger  Catechism  (1529)  an  "  Vnterr.f.  d. 
find,  und  EinJaU.,"  afterwards  "  Eine  kurze 
Vermahtt.  z.  Betcht' ;  and  to  the  Smaller  Cate- 
f       ebism,  "  Ein.  kurze  Weise  zu  beichttn,"  etc  Sub- 
•eqnontly  n  form  of  confession  was  prefixed  by 
Lather  to  the  chapter  on  the  L.  S. ;  and  in  1564 
the  doctrine  of  the  Keys,  taken  from  the  sermons 
on  the  Nuremb.-Brandmb,  Catechism   (1533). 
See  dlt,  kat.  Denkm.  v.  /.  Harimann,  Stuttg., 
1844.    Die  symb.  Bllch.  d.  Lutk.  Kirch.,  von 
MUUer:  Stuttg.,   1848.     This  Lutheran  Cate- 
chism was  for  the  people  a,  plain  and  simple 
Assisiaat,    The  Catechisms  also  of  MeUmehihon 
(ed.  Breni,  1540),  Regius,  1525,  HuberiTHU,  1544, 
Museulus,  1545,  Lossius,  1540,  Balms,  1561, 
Chyiraeus,  1571,  could  all  serve  the  same  pur. 
pose. — In  the  period  following  the  Reformation 
theAssistajUyraa  separated  from  the  Catechism, 
and  became  an  independent  work.    Such  a  work 
was  pablished  in  1590  by  Dr.  A.  Osiaader,  and 
reprinted  as  late  as  1835.    It  contains  a  general 
confession,  the  entire  Catechism  with  special 
refitrenoe  to  the  L.  S.,  in  abort  and  admirable 


qnestiotra  and  answers,  according  to  Luther  and 
Brenz.  Dr.  C.  Melisander  had  pi)bli*hed  a 
similar  work  in  1571,  which,  containing  all 
necessary  parts  of  such  a  book,  may  be  called 
the  first  formal  and  complete  and  unsurpassed 
Assistant  in  the  Luth.  Church. — But  in  the  age 
following  that  of  Osiander  and  Melisander,  these 
Assistants  already  indicate  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Church.  Private  confes- 
sion and  absolution,  recommended  by  Luther  as 
a  free  ordinance  for  the  relief  of  distressed  con- 
sciences, became  an  attribute  of  the  Luth.  hier- 
archy. Characteristic  of  this  tendency  appeared 
in  rapid  succession  the  works  of  jirianuf,  1620, 
Fkaretratus,  1621,  M.  Bohemus,  1627,  B.  HO- 
seher,  1628,  /.  Hermann,  1625,  M.  G.  Albrecht 
and  /.  Dietrich.  But  along  with  this  Luth.  lega- 
listio  tendency  we  find  also  an  evangelical  one 
even  in  Wittenberg,  as  is  indicated  by  the  works 
of  Prof.  Fbrster,  1609,  A.  C.  Agricola,  1628,  but 
especially  by  Amdt's  "  Wahrea  Christenthum" 
u.  "Faradiesgartlein."  The  works  of  /.  F.  An- 
dreas and  of  D.  Frasch,  also,  were  cheering 
beams  in  the  darkness  which  was  spreading  over 
the  Ev.  Church. — ^But  what  was  vainly  attempted 
by  these  men,  was  accomplised  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  that  baptism  of  fire.  That  lively 
feeling  of  contrition,  faith,  and  gratitude,  which 
Gerhard  uttered  in  his  hymns,  that  devout  popu- 
lar faith  which  filled  the  heart  made  humole 
and  contrite  by  such  long  tribulation,  and  that 
pracUoal  tendency  whicn  addressed  the  indi- 
vidual, manifested  itself  also  in  innumerable 
proyei^books  \ihich  appeared  after  1648.  The 
works  of  Dilherr  open  the  series  (1650).  Devout 
feelings  and  meditation  take  the  place  of  the 
former  objective  prayers ;  the  pious  /supplants 
the  churohly  we.  See  the  works  of  Kissling, 
1658,  GoOiel,  1663,  Haak,  1705,  C.  Naumann, 
1680,  /.  G.  OUarius,  1682,  Ok.  Scriver,  1658, 
if.  mUer,  1661,  A.  Fritsch,  1711,  etc.  The 
subjective  tendency  originated  by  Arndi  and 
Andrece  flowed  in  a  deeper  channel  in  the  bibli- 
calrpraciical  piety  of  Spener.  The  Smaller  Cate- 
chism of  Luther,  receiving  various  additions  oo 
penitence,  confession,  absolution  and  the  L.  S., 
as  also  forms  of  confession  and  prayers,  became 
now  properly  an  Assistant.  Here  the  works  of 
Hoehsietter  and  Sehellenbauer,  1696,  Weismannj 
and  Hiemer,  1723,  deserve  mention.  The  crowds 
ing  to  oonfession  by  the  populace  from  mere 
meaningless  habit  was  opposed  by  the  works  of 
the  friends  of  Spener,  such  as  G.  Hoffmann, 
1702,  Dr.  Hedinger,  1702,  who  sought  to  spread 
a  deeper  and  more  biblical  spirit.  This  tenaency 
continued  also  in  the  school  of  Bongel.  See 
the  works  of/  C.  Storr,  1755,  J.  F.  HilUr,  1760, 
if.  F.  Boos,  1791.  The  school  of  A.  U.  Franks, 
also,  was  not  inactive.  After  his  own  works 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Lassen,  1739,  iSlTru- 
snsee,  1740,  Beiz,  1765.  The  later  sentimental 
pietism  of  this  school  appears  in  the  works  of 
J.  O.  Beer,  1709,  etc.  But  the  "  orthodox"  also, 
adopted  masy  of  the  suggestions  of  the  "  Pie- 
tist^" as  appears  in  the  works  of  Neumeister, 
1705,  Marperger,  1710,  v.  d.  Spaten,  1726,  Bey- 
scUag,  1712,  KUinkneeht,  1724  and  1733,  Ritt- 
meier,  1722,  Bingmacher,  1723,  Tietmixnn,  1730, 
MeUger,  1747,  Stark,  1743,  Seh-nolk,  1745,  FauU 
habcr  1754,  &et»,  1757,  J&jfer,  1760.    The  mosk 
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{ffiportent  work  of  this  tendency  is  the  "Beiehi- 
u.  Comm^Buch"  of  J.  P.  Fretenius:  Frnnkf., 
1746,  trbicb  is  a  complete  iind  systematical 

Snide  for  the  soul  in  its  varions  states  and  con- 
itions.  But  this  very  tendency  which  arjjed 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  gospel  and 
an  accurate  discrimination  of  individuals,  was 
the  forerunner  of  that  illumination,  which  about 
the  period  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  invaded  also 
the  province  of  the  AisitiaHl*.  Although  the 
works  of  Freyherg,  1770,  SUbtrscklag,  1774, 
BUtHg,  1784,  Dann,  1801  and  1810,  still  shed 
some  lighten  the  darkness  of  tUumino/ion,  yet  the 
latter  prevailed  more  and  more.  The  works  of 
the  " SupranaturalisU,"  of  Pardey,  1771;  IMdke, 
Fedderatn,  Hermes,  Wichmann,  1785;  Heekel, 
1778,  BottnmUtUr,  1789 ;  Jung,  1792 ;  /.  F.  H. 
Cramer,  1793 ;  Vietzsch-Beinhardt,  1814 ;  Hart- 
ner,  1808 ;  Oeiser,  1815 ;  Oeuder,  1819 ;  S.  Baur, 
1819,  were  still  somewhat  moderate.  But  soon 
there  was  a  perfect  deluge  of  similar  works  by 
the  RatioiuuisU,  addressed  to  "  thinkers,"  to 
the  "  educated,"  the  "  friends  and  admirers"  of 
Jesus.  Such  are  the  Works  of  Se\jfarih,  1782 ; 
Berkhan,  1786 ;  DtdUnhofer,  1787 ;  iVa«Jt,  1790, 
Oto.  —  But  the  new  revolution  in  the  Church 
after  1817,  restored  the  treasures  of  the  old  time, 
and  many  old  works,  as  those  of  Reitz,  Storr, 
and  FreseniuSf-were  republished.  Gosnn«r,Dreist, 
Kagff,  Burk,  etc.,  published  works  from  the  bib- 
lical standpoint;  Milnchner,  WildenhaJm,  Stem, 
Latch,  Wichern,  Goring,  from  that  of  the  evan- 
eelical  Church;  Scheibel,  LShe,  Delitzsch,  etc., 
&om  that  of  rigid  Lutheranism. — As  in  other 
Batters,  so  also  in  this  department  of  literature, 
the  Rom.  Church  has  followed  the  example  of 
the  Pxotestant.  Here  may  be  mentioned  the 
work  of  FuMj  Androtij,  compiled  from  the 
Spanish  of  Ft,  Borgia.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  "Penitent'*  Assistants."  In 
later  times  an  immense  activity  has  been  directed 
to  this  field.  See  the  works  of  Vatter,  1844 ; 
Beinermann,  1853,  etc. — The  Zwinglia£  Church, 
of  course,  felt  no  necessity  for  works  of  the  kind, 
and  the  Culvinistic  very  little.  The  Zwinglian 
Sam,  of  Ulm,  omitted  the  Luth.  doctrine  of  con- 
fession and  the  L.  S.,  when  he  published  the 
Catechism  of  Ansbach  for  introduction  in  Ulm. 
The  Zwinglian  cities  of  Southern  Germany  had 
a  preparatory  sermon,  with  a  public  form  of 
confession  and  absolution.  "Fine  chriail.  Unttr- 
toeis.  im  Olaub.,  fragenvoeis*  atu  Dr.  M.  Luther't 
Jjter,"  was  published  by  Frosbauer,  at  Zurich, 
in  1527 ;  and  the  Larger  Council  of  St.  Oall 
ordered  a  catechetical  examination  of  the  youth 
on  communion  days.  Similar  examinations  were 
instituted  at  Berne,  as  also  a  preparatory  sermon 
on  the  Sabbath,  or  during  the  week  preceding 
the  communion.  Nor  is  there  so  mucli  call  for 
•nch  works  in  the  Reformed  Church,  since  it 
celebrates  the  L.  S.  less  frequently.  One  of  the 
oldest,  is  the  work  of  W.  Bradthaw,  "A  prepar. 
to  the  reeeiv.  of  Ckr.  body,"  7  ed.:  Lond.,  1627. 
Also,  B.  Oachet,  Prep.  A  la  Ste.  Cine;  (Oen., 
1658).  Bivettu,  instr,  prep,  aeeets.  ad  S.  Dom. 
meni. :  (Middleb.,  1680).  "  Geistl.  Rauehopfer 
andacht.  Seden.,"  neue  Aufl.:  Sohaffb.,  liOO. 
"Oeistr.  AndachUn  «.  Oeh.,  dam.  ein  ehristgl&ub. 
Mensch  tciird.  z.  Tisch  d.  H.  bereit.,"  etc.,  from 
the  French  oi  Drelineourt,  Schaffh. :  1693.  "  OoU- 


ge/SU.  Op/.,  od.  ehr.  vemUnJi.  Gehe(b.  mil  Vk- 
terr.  u.  Oeb.  z.  wmrd.  Oen.  de»  k.  Abendm.,"  Ton 
Burkhardi:  Basle,  1722.  "Oeiatl.  RiUtkam.  u. 
Anleit.  z.  eifr.  And.  b.  Gebr.  d.  k.  Abendm.," 
etc.:  St  Gall,  1726.  Lea  dev.  de*  tximm.,  par 
Oatenpold:  Basle,  1744;  Germ.,  1745.  Also, 
vrorks  by  OrypkUu:  Basle,  1779;  Ck.  Gratianiu: 
Basle,  1777;  /.  L.  Ewald:  Brem.,  1801;  Pk. 
Eglinger:  Basle,  1802;  Gonthier,  trans!.:  St. 
Oall,  1834;  /.  G.  Cfrandpierre,  transl.:  Stattg., 
1841.  Penitent's  Assistants  and  private  oonfet- 
sion  are  unknown  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
Heinriek  Merz. — RsmcKi. 
Xommiuiicatio  Idiomatnin  is  that  doctrine 
xv^jutkeran  dogmatics,  which  endeavored  to  solra 
the  problem  of  the  pertonal  unity  of  the  iteo 
natures  of  Christ  by  a  reciprocal  communication 
of  their  attributes,  and  without  abolishing  their 
distinction.  The  primitive  Church  simply  mun- 
tained,  on  Scripture  grounds,  the  unity  of  the 
person  of  Christ  with  the  distinction  between 
the  divitie  essence  (Aoyo;),  and  the  kumoH  rnasd- 
festation,  without  going  into  a  scientific  analysis 
of  their  relation  to  each  other.  But  Monopbysi- 
tism  (see  Art.)  urged  the  Church  forward  to  a 
more  precise  definition  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
natures  to  each  other,  and  to  the  determination 
of  the  humano-historical  reality  of  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ  Uence  arose  the  adverse 
Aniiochian  and  Alexandrian  schools  (see  Nesto- 
rius,  Cyril).  The  Antiochians  recognised  in 
the  personal  unitT  of  the  two  sides  merely  a 
tnoral,  and  the  Alexandrians  nothing  but  a 
pkysical  union.  Neither  succeeded  in  the  8oIti> 
tion  of  the  problem ;  and  the  well-known  letter 
addressed  by  Leo,  the  Great,  to  Flavian,  Patri> 
arch  of  Constantinople  (June  13,  449),  is  no 
solution,  but  a  mere  authoritative  episcopal 
dictum,  enjoining  the  outward  cessation  of  strife; 
and  its  chief  importance  lies  in  this,  that  Leo 
pursues  a  middle  course,  insisting  that  neither 
the  divine  nor  human  factor  should  be  abridged, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  Chuce- 
don  (see  Art).  But  the  Chalcedonian  formula 
merely  covered  the  problem  with  wordy  proposi- 
tions, without  furthering  its  solution.  The  dis- 
tinctions between  the  two  natures  were  regarded 
as  total  and  infinite;  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
conceive  how  absolute  distinctions  ma^  exist  in 
personal  intercommunion.  The  reality  of  the 
personal  unity  of  the  two  sides  was  asserted,  but 
the  possibility  was  not  proved.  Whilst  it  waa 
assumed  that  a  distinction  of  essence  existed  be- 
tween the  two  natures,  an  infinite  original  diver- 
sity between  the  essence  of  man  and  the  essence 
of  GW  was  held  to  exist  which  the  omnipotenoeof 
God  alone  could  overcome :  as  if  the  omnipotence 
of  God  could  in  reality  unite  what  it  bad  eter- 
nally separated.  In  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  doctrine,  we  find  a  constant  tendency  either 
towards  ^Jfestorianism  or  Eutychianism.  In 
Monotheletism  ^the  doctrine  of  but  one  will,  fua 
Ivifrftn,  in  Christ)  we  discover  the  prevalence  of 
the  monopkysite  view;  in  Dyotkeleiitm  Nento- 
rianism  onoe  more  sought  to  gain  ground.  The 
most  reliable  testimony  as  to  the  &ct^  that 
Chaloedon  did  not  solve  the  problem,  is  the 
IxStgtf  ttiauus  of  Heroclius,  who  forbade  the 
continuation  of  the  controversy  concerning  the 
unity  or  duality  of  will,  but  neverthelees  ao- 
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knowledged  the  oneness  of  will,  antil  the  S^nod 
of  Constantinople  (680),  following  the  middle 
party  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  taught  that 
there  are  tujo  natural  voUU  and  modes  of  opera- 
tion, holding  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  that 
the  human  will  was  subject  to  the  divine  and 
omnipotent  will,  and  that  both  were  convergent. 
But  here,  too,  we  find  nothing  but  an  authorita- 
tive dictum  ;  it  is  again  the  finite  power  which 
must  anoonditionallj  yield  to  divine  Omnipo- 
tence. John,  of  Damascus,  endeavored  to  do 
justice  to  the  human  liberty  of  Christ  over 
ftsainst  the  divine  omnipotence  of  the  Logos, 
without,  however,  calling  into  real  exercise 
Christ's  free  human  activity.  Restricted  by  the 
formula  of  the  Church,  the  Christological  system 
of  the  mediaeval  dogmatists,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  itself  to  the  unsatisfactory  results  of 
previous  decrees  of  Councils.  We  only  find  a 
presentiment  of  a  possible  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem in  sinzle  mystic  and  more  heterodox 
thinkers,  such  as  Dun*  Seotus  (see  Art.),  who, 
however,  reached  nothing  more  than  a  formal 
anion  of  the  two  aides,  and  verged  towaras  Nes- 
torianism.  Such  mystics,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  John  Scoius  Erigena,  went  beyond  Eutychian- 
ism,  and  lost  themselves  in  ruinous  pantbeisUc 
errors. 

.  The  proper  solulion  of  the  problem  was  re- 
served for  the  Reformation.  Had  the  mediaeval 
Church  regarded  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
truly  divine  human,  as  a  real,  and  not  merely  as 
an  artificial  unity,  the  eccletia  representativa 
could  not  possibly  have  forced  itself  into  Christ's 
place ;  nor  would  the  worship  of  Mary  and  the 
ttdnts  have  assumed  such  a  position  in  the  cul- 
tus.  The  Reformation  returned  to  the  imme- 
diate relation  of  sinful  man,  in  need  of  redemp- 
tion, to  his  Lord  and  Saviour;  the  need  of  con- 
science in  its  reality  led  to  the  realUi/  of  the 
divine  human  Redeemer  from  this  need ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  significant  facts  of  Protestantism, 
that  it  gave  prominence  to  the  real  historical 
character  of  toe  Redeemer  over  against  the  ab- 
stract dogmas  of  earlier  theology.  But  this  was 
only  rendered  possible  by  guarding  the  human 
side  in  its  freedom  and  self-aependency,  while  it 
Was,  at  the  same  time,  regarded  as  reallt/  his- 
torically connected  with  the  divine.  This  union 
might  be  represented  in  two  wavs :  either  that 
this  uni'o  personalis  was  effected  or  tt  substantial 
eommunicaiion  of  the  divine  to  tne  human;  or 
in  consequence  of  a  virtual  influence  of  the  former 
upon  the  latter.  One  of  these  forms  of  union 
is  somewhat  related  to  Eutychianism,  the  other 
to  Nestorianism ;  although  these  two  rejeoted 
schemes  cannot  be  placed  side  by  side  with  these 
two  forms,  without  any  limitation.  The  first 
form  of  conception,  which  we  will  call  the  supra- 
naturalistic-mystic,  was  maintained  by  Luther 
and  his  associates.  The  divine  essence  has 
reallyand  substantiallycommnnioated  its  essence 
to  the  human  nature  in  such  a  manner  "  that 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  his  humanity,  is  set 
over  all  creatnres  and  fills  all  things."  (Walch, 
XX.,  925).  Bv  this  essential  communication  of 
the  divine  to  the  human  side  —  according  to  Lu- 
ther— the  human  has  at  the  same  time  Men  re- 
ceived into  the  divine;  acoording  to  bis  humanity 


he  has  now  beoone  "  a  Lord  of  all  things,  has 
everything  in  his  hand,  and  is  present  every- 
vohere."  'fhe  divine  has  become  Mily  in  Christ ; 
and  all  the  attributes,  which  otherwise  belong 
to  the  human  side,  in  Christ,  therefore,  owing 
to  the  unto  personalis,  belong  not  only  to  the 
entire  person,  Imt  to  the  divine  side  itself.  Those 
who  have  slain  Christ,  have  slain,  acoording  to 
Luther,  "  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord  of  glory 
himself"  (see  Walch,  XX.,  1191).  When  Christ 
lay  in  Mary's  womb,  God  lay  in  the  womb  of 
Mary — "as  he  is  in  himself  in  the  divinity;" 
and  of  Mary  may  be  said,  what  can  be  said  of 
no  other  mother:  "she  suckled  God,  rocked 
God,"  to.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say,  that  in  ' 
such  passages,  Luther  "  sufiTers  the  personality 
of  the  creature  to  be  lost  in  the  universal  essence 
of  the  Godhead."  (Weisse,  Luther's  Christo- 
logy,  etc.,  p.  195).  Luther  is  free  from  modem 
Pantheism,  which  destroys  all  personality ;  bat 
it  is  true  that,  while  he,  vithovt  Umitaiitm,  trans- 
fers human  attributes  to  the  divine  side  in 
Christ,  in  order  to  give  the  strongest  possible 
exhibition  of  the  hufiian-historical  reality  of 
the  God-man,  he  really  leads  theological  science 
to  question  the  reality  of  the  human  attributes ; 
and  reaches  no  fnrther  result  than  that  these  tw> 
contradictory  rides  have  been  united  together  by 
an  exercise  of  Omnipotence;  and  thus  this  nnion 
does  not  appear  to  him  the  necessary  result  of 
a  primeval  relation  of  the  nature  of  man  and 
God,  but  as  an  absolute  miracle  "  which  makes 
a  fool  of  all  reason,"  (Walch,  XX.,  1009).— 
The  more  deeply  Luther,  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  sacramental  controversy,  became  inte* 
rested  in  maintaining  that  the  humanity  of 
Christ  unconditionally  shares  all  the  divine  attri- 
butes, so  much  the  more  did  the  other  proposi- 
tion— that  the  divinity  also  shares  the  attributes 
of  humanity,  fall  into  the  back  ground ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  ability  of  oommunicating  divine 
attributes  to  the  human  side,  was  developed  with 
the  utmost  ingenuity.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  communicatio  tdiomaium;  or,  as  Luther 
says :  "  of  the  wonderful  nnion  and  harmonr, 
formed  of  the  two  natures,  which  are  directly 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  which  cannot  other- 
wise be  joined  in  one  persoa"  (Walob,  IL, 
582).  Although  Luther  and  old  Lutheran  dog- 
matics may  deny  the  inference,  it  is  undeniable, 
that  under  such  cironmstances,  the  body  of 
Christ,  when  it  has  received  the  attributes  of 
Omnipotence,  ceases  to  be  a  finite  and  limiUd 
body,  t. «.  it  is  no  longer  a  tndy  human,  but  m 
deified  body.    (See  USijuiiy). 

Zwingli  believed  that  the  assumption  of  a  sub- 
stantial communication  of  the_  divine  to  the 
human  essence  endangered  the  historical  reality 
of  Christ ;  and  that  Christ's  humanity  oould  only 
be  regarded  as  real,  if  the  attributes  "  ofjinite 
limitation"  were  secured  to  it,  in  the  unio  per- 
sonalis.  (Works,  II.,  2,  82).  Zwingli  says, 
that  salvation  cannot  possibly  come  from  the 
human  side ;  the  honor  belongs  to  God  alone. 
While  Luther  understood  "  the  right  band  of 
God"  to  signify  the  divine  Omnipotence,  and 
strenuously  insisted  upon  disconnecting  this 
conception  from  all  ideas  at  space  and  limitation i 
Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  as  earnestly  main- 
tained, that  the  pertonality  of  CMtt,  in  th«. 
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body,  glorified  and  raised  to  Qod's  Hgbt  hand, 
mast  also  b«  oonoeired  as  humanly  limited  and 
txitHny  is  a  certain  space,  while,  by  means  of 
the  unto  pertonalit  it  enjoys  all  divine  attributes 
in  this  state  of  limitation ;  so  that  the  Ood-kuman 
pervm  of  Christ  is  truly  Almighty,  Omnipresent, 
etc.,  but  not  the  human  nature.  While  Zwingli 
is  right,  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  actual 
transformation  of  the 'human  into  the  divine 
essence,  he  is,  to  some  extent,  chargeable  with 
Nestorianism,  for  not  fdwivys  logically  carrying 
out  the  personal  unity  of  the  two  natures  ;  be 
now  and  then  divides  the  divine  human  life  of 
Christ  into  two  parts ;  and  makes  the  two  na- 
tures carry  on  their  independent  and  contradic- 
tory operations  at  one  and  the  same  time,  within 
the  unto  personalie,  so  that,  e.  g.,  Christ  died 
only  acconiing  to  the  human  nature ;  and  knows 
all  things  only  according  to  the  divine  nature. 
(Works,  II.,  1,  38).  In  reference  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Zwingli  opposed  the  Omnipresenee  of 
Christ,  not  as  to  the  concretum  of  his  person, 
but  simply  as  to  tiie  (Astractum  of  his  human  nor 
ture.  He  says,  that  Christ,  according  to  his 
divinity,  is  in  every  believet's  heart ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  homanity,  he  occupies  a  definite  place 
in  heaven.  (Works,  II.,  2,  13).  But  with  all 
this  Z.  immovably  adhend  to  the  unto  persona- 
lis of  the  two  natnres;  and  the  God-man,  but 
not  the  human  nature,  shares  all  the  divine  at- 
tributes. All  those  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  divine  attributes  are  transferred  to  the 
human  side  of  Christ,  be  explained  as  alloioses. 
(Works,  II.,  2,  68).  If  we  penetrate  farther 
to  the  bottom  of  the  difference  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  views,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  not  of  a  Jvndamenial  nature.  Both  sides 
fbel  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  prominence  to 
the  historical  reality  of  the  human  side  in  Christ ; 
to  render  an  ethical  relation  of  the  redeemed  to 
the  Redeemer  possible ;  to  be  in  earnest  about 
the  real  divine-AumanAy  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  thus  vigorously  to  oppose  all  docetic  and 
pantheistic  attempts  to  volatilise  the  real  person- 
ality of  the  Saviour — such  as  had  gained  a  prao- 
ticai  inflaence  in  the  mediaeval  Roman  Church. 
But  Luther  wished  to  fix  the  historical  self-sub- 
sistence of  the  human  nature,  by  making  the 
divine  so  substantially  present  in  it,  that  human 
qualities  were  absolutely  excluded,  while  Zwingli 
wished  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ  by  excluding  every  substantial  com- 
munication of  tiie  divine  essence  to  the  human. 
He  acknowledged  a  being  together  of  the  two 
essences  within  the  unio  personalis,  but  denied 
an  intercommunication  of  the  two  modes  of 
being.  The  Ref.  doctrine  consequently  could 
not  conceive  of  a  substantial  union  of  the  two, 
because  this  appeared  to  be  an  objectionable' 
transmutation  of  one  nature  intothe  other;  whilst 
the  Lutheran  saw  in  this  collocation  of  the  two 
natures  within  the  personal  unity,  a  concealed 
dread  of  the  realitv  of  the  presence  of  Qod 
in  Christ.  Finally,  the  decision  depended  n^n : 
"  Whether  the  human  essence  could  share  the  divine 
only  by  giving  up  its  original  properties,  or  not." 
This  was  a  question  of  faiere  human  speculation. 
The  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  peace  of  consci- 
ence depend  not  upon  its  solution.  But  theology 
nay  strive  to  arrive  at  a  deater  comprehension 


of  ft  While  its  solution  is  of  little  importance 
to  the  peace  of  the  believer,  it  is  of  so  much 
greater  moment  in  reference  to  the  development 
and  completion  of  the  systematic-speculatiTe 
Christology  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  comm. 
idiom,  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  earlier  Sym- 
bols of  the  Lufh.  C,  we  find  it  fully  develope4 
in  the  age  of  doctrinal  controversy ;  and  com- 
pleted, as  to  an  essential  points,  m  the  Forn% 
of  Concord.  Objection  is  made  to  the  Reformed 
(epit.  VIII.,  sol.  declar.  VIII.)  because  they 
teach  pd  real  communication  of  the  two  natures 
to  each  other,  bat  only  a  nominal  one.  The  man 
Christ  is  called  God  by  the  Reformed,  but  b« 
does  not  possess  the  divine  majesty.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  the  Form.  Cone,  teaches  indeed 
the  ftnmixed  and  essential  difference  of  tiie  two 
natures ;  but,  by  means  of  the  unio  personalit 
at  the  incarnation,  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
was  connected  with  the  divine  in  an  incompre-' 
hensible  manner,  so  that  it  is  now  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  of  God,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  glorification  of  Christ  This  ex- 
altation of  the  human  nature  was  not  the  work 
of  a  definite  moment  in  time,  bat  began  in  the 
moment  of  the  incarnation ;  so  that  the  incar- 
nation itself  was  the  beginning  of  the  communi- 
cation  of  the  divine  attributes  to  the  human 
nature;  The  Form.  Cone,  denies  an  intention 
of  teaching  a  transformation  of  the  human  into 
the  divine  nature.  This  miracle  is  further  ex- 
plained by  the  familiar  analogies  otredrhoi  iron, 
and  the  union  of  body  and  soul;  but  these  ansi- 
logies  do  not  convince  the  scientific  mind,  he- 
cause  the  essences  of  fire  and  iron,  body  and 
soul,  cannot  be  considered  as  infinite  antitheses. 
The  Form.  Cone,  indeed  acknowledges  this: 
"  hnge  sublimior  et  plane  ineffabUis  communi- 
catio  et  unio  divinae  et  humanae  naturae  in  per- 
sona Christi,  propter  quam  unionem  et  eommuni- 
cationem  Dens  homo  est,  est  homo  Deus"  It 
bases  the  whole  tcork  of  Sedemption  upon  this 
doctrine,  because  all  that  Christ  did  or  suffered 
as  man,  receives  absolute  value  only  from  the 
real  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human. 
Bat  when  it  maintains  that  the  human  nature 
has  thus  lost  its  essential  finite  attributes,  its 
other  statement,  that  the  two  natures,  in  this 
personal  union,  are  not  commingled,  and  retain 
their  original  pr(merties,  must  be  regarded  ai 
contradictory.  If  the  body  of  Christ  is  really 
omnipresent  infinite,  almighty;  if  it  is  really 
eaten  substantially  and  orculy  (in  space)  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  without  ceasing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  unlimitable  and  unconfinable  within 
finite  space,  it  has  lost  the  properties  essential  to 
a  body,  and  an  exaequatio  esseniiarum  has  taken 
place.  Against  this  objection  from  the  Re- 
formed stand-point,  the  Form,  Cone,  presents 
no  srgumenta,  but  takes  refuge  in  the  "sum- 
mum  mysterium,  quo  nullum  majus  in  coelo  et  in 
terra  reperUur."  It  is  simply  a  fact  that  by 
means  of  the  unio  hypostattea  and  the  thence- 
resulting  commun.  tdiom.,  the  flesh  of  Christ 
{caro  Christi)  has  assumed  divine  attributes, 
which  do  not  belonfj  to  it  according  to  its  own 
essence,  and  which  it  never  can  possess  outside 
of  the  unto  personalis.  But  the  Form.  Cone. 
has  forgotten  to  notice  that,  whatever  divine 
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•ttribntM  may  be  added  to  the  hoBiMi  aide,  on 
suscount  of  such  a  union,  these  must  never  bin- 
cUr  the  fonetione  of  the  human  properties,  nor 
deetroT  them.  When  the  body  ceases  to  be 
limited  to  a  certain  definite  space,  we  reasonably 
doubt  the  reality  of  luoh  an  unlimited  oorpo* 
reality,  just  as  we  would  have  reason  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  a  fire  that  does  not  burn.  Tbe 
real  object  of  the  doctrine,  to  exhibit  the  real 
Auiorieal  character  of  tbe  person  of  Christ  in  its 
World-redeeming  significance,  could  not  possibly 
b«  attained  by  it ;  and  the  bodily  presenoe  of  an 
unlimited  body,  so  far  from  making  tbe  impres< 
■ion  of  an  nnquestionable  reality,  rather  tilled 
i«rth  scepticism. 

_  Later  Lutheran  dormatics  endesTored  to  dis- 
feingaisb  ihrtt  kinds  of  comnmnicatio  (of.  Form. 
Oonc.  lol.  declar.  VIIL,  36.  &c.) :  1)  The  aitri- 
^uiu  of  the  human  and  divine  tta^e  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  person :  e.  g.,  Christ  has  suffered, 
■ta  well  as  created  all  thines  {genus idiomatieum); 
S)  the  funclions  (effects)  which  proceed  from 
the  person,  are  never  exclusively  performed  by 
•ne  nature  only,  but  always  in  such  a  way  that 
l&e  other  cooperates  simulianeously :  e.  g.,  the 
shed  blood  of  Christ  is  an  effect  (iMpyi^jua)  of  the 
banma  nature,  and  the  infinite  worth  which  it 
possesses  is  an  effect  of  the  divine  nature  (genus 
apotelesmalicum,  from  dxorfXio^) ;  3)  the  no- 
Utres  communicate  themselves  to  each  other,  but' 
this  does  not  permit  any  reciprocal  influence,  be- 
cause tbe  human  nature  indeed  can  receive  an 
increase  by  tbe  addition  of  the  attributes  and 
affects  of  tbe  divine,  but  not  the  reverse :  e.  g., 
tiie  body  of  Christ  is  omnipresent  (gemis  majes' 
taiieuni).  The  first  two  genera  have  attracted 
less  attention  in  the  history  of  doctrines  (the 
■econd  principally  in  the  controversy  between 
A.  Osiander  and  Stancarus),  while  the  dispute 
of  the  two  confessions  has  always  violently  re- 
volved about  the  thard.  All  agreed  that  omiti- 
pTMsentia  belongs  to  Christ  according  to  his 
Oivine  nature ;  also,  that  it  belongs  to  Christ  as 
ihai  person,  "  in  mia  natura  humana  subsistit" 
(Quenstedt,  III.,  185);  but  not  that  the  human 
■ature  existed  illoeaiiter  in  xiyv ;  this  the  Re- 
formed rejected,  and  the  Lutherans  made  no 
anore  clear  by  maintaining  that  the  body  is  in- 
deed not  circumscriptive  t»  aliauo  kw  coelesti, 
bat  definitive.  It  was  no  superficial  rationalism 
on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  that  they  were  con- 
•emed  for  the  reality  of  a  humanity  which  was 
deprived  of  the  property  of  being  confined  to 
B)>ace.  They  regarded  tbe  doctrine  of  the  om- 
nipraesentia  eamis  Christi  as  a  docetic  volatili- 
Mtion  of  the  idea  of  personality,  that  bordered 
on  Pantheism,  and  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
belief  that  tbe  human  side,  within  the  personal 
mnlon,  shared  the  fulness  of  the  divine  charis- 
mata, in  a  real,  even  if  not  in  a  subsianlial 
manner. 

An  awe  of  the  mysterium  had  restrained  the 
•ntbors  of  tbe  Form.  Cone  from  discussing  all 
the  questions  connected  with  this  doctrine.  One 
tf  these  was,  whether  the  human  nature  was 
omnipresent  from  tbe  moment  of  the  incarna- 
tion, and  only  denied  itself  the  exercise  of  this 
attribute.  But  in  the  17tb  century,  when  tbe 
20  years'  war  threatened  to  destroy  German 
PiotMt.  (1619),  tbo  ooaaiatent  devolopmont  of 


doetrine  led  the  Tibingen  theologians  (L.  Osi- 
ander, Nicolai,  Tbummins)  to  maintain  the 
affirmative  of  this  question.  But  if  it  was  om' 
nipreseni,  it  must  have  been  omnipotent,  and 
even  in  status  exinanitiajiis  shared  the  dominium 
of  the  world,  llowever  well-founded  in  Scrip- 
ture the  protest  of  the  Qiessen  theologians 
(Menser  and  Feuerlan)  against  the  monstrous 
position  of  tbe  Tubingen  school  was,  tbe  Utter 
were  logical  and  consistent,  and  the  deeisio 
(1624)  of  the  Saxon  theologians,  who  essen- 
tially  agreed  with  those  of  Qiessen,  is  another 
proof  that  the  doctrine  ef  tbe  eomniHn.  idiom. 
IS  necessitated  to  resist  its  own  inevitable  con* 
sequences.  In  tbe  subsequent  history  of  Pro- 
test, theology,  SuprancUuralismtOix  the  Lutheran 
side,  maintained  the  dogma  in  question,  although 
considerably  modified ;  thus,  «.  g.,  when  Itein- 
hard  explains  the  proposition  that  the  two  nai> 
turoa  in  Christ  comnunicate  their  attributes  to 
each  other,  he  says :  "they  are  so  related  to  each 
other,  that  each  posilesses  the  p«!uliarities  of 
the  other  in  such  a  manner  as,  according  to  its 
own  conslUution,  it  is  able  to  possess."{i)  But 
Uationalism  could  not  understand  it,  and  in 
Schuderoff's  N.  Jahrb.  (VII.,  2,  p.  173)  wo 
read :  "  that  the  anion  of  a  spirit  that  had  de- 
scended from  heaven  with  a  human  8pirit,(!) 
would  be  something  oontradictoir,  and  would 
annihilate  the  human  spirit."  The  Aesthetic- 
symbolical  school,  as  represented  by  De  Wetls, 
also  failed  to  advance  Protestant  theology  in 
this  difficult  doctrinal  point  Schleiermaeher 
also  falls  short  essentially  of  the  fulness  of  the 
definition  of  the  Church,  when  he  places  a  mere 
"  constant  activity  of  his  consciousness  of  Ood," 
in  the  place  of  the  divine  nature  in  Christ. — The 
rationalistic  or  pantheistic  attacks  upon  tbo 
doctrine  of  the  comm.  idiom,  are  far  behind  that 
of  the  Reformed ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
decided  retrocession  from  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  L.  Church,  beeaose  it  gave  up  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrine,  the  recuity  of  the  divin4 
essence  of  Christ,  and  the  absolutatess  of  his 
person. 

Ad  nnoonditlonal  surrender  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  comm.  idiom,  without  preserving  the 
scriptural  and  evangelical  kernel  of  truth  con- 
tained in  it,  cannot  dt  any  means  be  justified. 
But  just  as  little  can  its  unconditional  restor*- 
don,  with  all  its  formal  deficienoiefl  and  internal 
contradictions,  be  justified.  Sartorius  (Dornat 
Beitr.  I.,  p.  306,  etc.),  one  of  the  most  leabuo 
defenders  of  old  Luth.  orthodoxy,  has  felt 
obliged,  in  several  essential  points  to  depart 
from  tbe  path  of  the  old  dogmatists,  to  admit  a 
limitation  of  the  divine  attributes  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  to  regard  them  as  inseparable 
from  the  divine  nature,  by  which  a  real  eommuf 
nicatio  of  it  to  the  human  is  rendered  impos- 
sible. The  Reformed  opposition  to  the  omni- 
presence of  the  body  of  Christ,  although  this  be 
merely  conceived  as  operativa,  is  perfectly  just, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  scriptural  one, 
that  if  our  glorified  body  is  to  be  hke  Christ's 
glorified  body  (Phil.  3  :  21),  the  condition  of  the 
body  of  Christ  must  bear  a  'relation  to  our  finite 
and  limited  body.  No  more  unfounded  charge 
can  therefore  be  brought  against  the  Reformed 
ehristology  than  to  say  diat  it  contains  pantbe- 
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i«tic  errors.  A  deeper  rtcognition  of  (he  idea  of 
perionality  has  principally  led  the  Reformed  to 
their  uvere  polemics  against  the  Luth.  doctrine 
of  the  omnipr.  camis  Chr.,  and  the  dogma  of 
the  comm.  idiom.  The  inalienable  truth  which 
nnderlieg  the  dogma,  is  contained  in  its  positive 
conviction  that  the  person  of  Christ  is  not  only 
of  divine  essence,  and  possesses  divine  attributes, 
but  that  God  in  Chrut  really  became  man,  and 
thai  his  humanity  really  participated  in  hie  divine 
attributet.  The  more  the  Roman  mediaeval 
church  neglected  and  ignored  the  historical 
reality  of  the  humanity  of  Christ ;  the  more  that 
chnroh,  acting  us  Christ's  vicar,  represented  his 
humanity,  because  it  was  bis  boay ;_  the  more 
imperative  it  becam«  for  Protestantism  to  go 
back  to  the  reality  of  Christ's  humanity,  and 
•new  and  forcibly  to  point  out  its  value  in  the 
work  of  salvation.  The  greatest  defect  of  this 
doctrine  was,  that  it  did  not  enter  upon  a  revi- 
sion of  the  modut  of  communication  of  the  two 
natures,  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  ancient 
church ;  that  it  neither  possessed  the  desire  nor 
the  ability  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  the 
assumption  of  the  human  essence  into  the  di- 
vine, without  destroying  the  former ;  and  there- 
fore merelv  maintained  a  mechanical  juztapo- 
sitioD  of  the  two  natures,  which  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  bond  of  the  personal  union  in  a 
purely  outward  maimer.  It  is  therefore  pri- 
marily necessary  to  come  back  to  this :  that  the 
pertonal  union  in  Christ  cannot  be  produced  by 
a  mechanical  combination  of  two  natures,  but 
only  by  an  organic  and  dynamical  connection 
of  the  divine  enente  and  the  human  appearance. 
The  divine  essence  alone  (the  Logos  existing 
from  eternity)  conslUutes  a  perton;  the  human 
appearance  in  itself  being  impersonal,  atsisit 
in  determining  the  pereon.  To  say  that  the  hu- 
manity is  "of  one  essence"  (wesenseins)  with 
Qod,  18  an  incorrect  expression,  and  may  be 
misapprehended  in  a  pantheistic  sense.  But 
this  IS  certain,  that  the  original  idea  of  man  is 
related  to  God,  and  that  man  has  been  called 
into  being  by  a  self-communication  of  God. 
Our  comeience  bears  witness  of  this  relationship 
to  God,  and  Qod  could  not  have  become  man  if 
the  human  essence,  according  to  its  real  con- 
ception, were  JundametUaUy  different  from  the 
divine.  Man  i*  not  of  "one  ettenc^'  (wescns- 
eins)  with  God,  but  God  created  him  of  "  one 
icill  with"  (willenseins]  God,  and  the  sinless 
will  of  man  has  an  affinity  to  the  divine  holy 
essence.  A  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  the  com. 
idiomai.  is  therefore  only  possible  from  the 
tthieal,  the  standpoint  of  eonscienee,  by  which 
the  ohristological  errors  of  both  confessions  may 
be  removed,  and  their  mutual  truths  preserved 
and  further  developed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Evangelical  Confessions. 

(See,  beside  the  works  above  referred  to: 
Chbxnitz,  in  his  he.  iheol.,  ed.  of  Polye.  Ley- 
•er.;  Bbza  (ctiU.  Mompelg.  p.  262);  John  Ger- 
BABD  (ed.  of  Cotta,  IV.,  38) ;  SchrSder,  b^act. 
de  reali  eomm,  idiom.,  ice.,  1606 ;  BAnxoAX- 
»Ei»'8  "  theol.  oontroT.,"  II.,  73,  etc.  Of  mo- 
dem works:  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  Prot.  Lehr^ 
begriffg,  VI.,  p.  758,  etc.;  Sartobivs,  Person 
and  Work  of  Christ,  in  popular  lectures; 
Wxusc,  Luther's  Christology,  Ac.;   and  the 


different  ancient  and  modem  works  on  Syrten 
tic  Theology.)  Dr.  Schbkkxl. — KroteL 

Commonism  and  Socialism.' — They  are  in- 
separably connected  both  in  their  conception 
and  actual  existence.    Communism  aims  to  lead 
mankind  to  perfection  and  happiness  by  the  abo- 
lition of  all  the  social  distinctions  of  persons, 
sexes,  states,  rights  and  possessions.    It  is  espe- 
cially opposed  to  property  as  the  main  pillar  of 
these  distinctions  and  chief  barrier  to  true  hap- 
piness, and  labors  to  substitute  for  it  a  commu- 
nity of  goods    (hence  eommunimi).     But  if 
consistently   carried    out,   it  must   lead    also 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  family,  and  to   the 
community  of  wives  and  children.    It  never 
appears  isolated,  but  in  close  connection  witb 
a  more  comprehensive  system  of  thought,  as  a 
result  of  social  reform  (hence  sociaiism).     It  ia 
not  to  be  numbered  with  political  systems  an4 
parties,  for  the  communistic  tendency  goes  be^ 
vend  the  idea  of  the  State,  which  is  alvaya 
based  on  social  distinctions  and  inequalities  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ruler  and  the  subject 
the  master  and  the  servant,  the  man  and  the 
woman,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  the  native 
bom  and  the  foreigner.    Communism  aims  not 
simply  to  soften  and  lessen  the  inevitable  evils 
of  the  condition  of  society,  but  to  do  away  with 
its  very  basis,  and  to  overthrow  the  political 
organism  itself.     Ilenoe  it  is  social,  not  p<^ 
tical.    But  of  all  political  systems,  modem  de- 
mocracy (in  the  European  sense  of  the  term) 
resembles  it  most  by  its  general  tendency  to 
level,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inequalities  of  civil 
society,  without,  however,  denying  them  ia 
principle. 

As  to  the  history  of  communism  and  socialism, 
it  meets  us  in  two  forms,  either  as  an  abstract 
theory  and  dream  of  the  fanov,  e.g„  in  Plato^ 
Campanello,  Th.  Moms;  ormnch  more  frequently 
as  a  practical  attempt  of  a  fanatical  class  at 
party  to  overthrow  the  existing  order  of  things 
with  the  expectation  of  establishing  heaven  on 
earth.  In  both  cases  it  presupposes  far-spread 
and  deeply-felt  diseases  in  the  social  organism. 
There  are  especially  three  causes  which  give 
rise  to  eommnnistic  movements:  1)  physical 
distress  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  people,  pi»- 
dnced  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  property, 
and  increased  by  the  collision  of  the  varioiu 
eloments  of  society,  the  vice  of  egotism,  and  the 
long-continued  oppression  of  the  weaker  classes 
by  the  stronger;  2)  moral  evils,  as  idleness, 
envy,  jealousy,  susjAcion,  hatred,  woridliness, 
dissipation,  despondency  and  despair;  3)  above 
all,  a  radical  religious  error,  which  kindles  en- 
thusiasm and  fanaticism  —  the  older  forma  of 
communism  being  an  emanation  of  a  tbeooen- 
tric  asceticism,  the  modem  ones  of  an  anthro- 
pocentric  eudaemonlsm  and  humanitarianism. 

■  Comp.  on  the  genenl  nibjeot,  Srcn,  Der  Social- 
itmni  end  CommnnisiHas  dti  bcutigen  Fnakrrith.: 
Lcipi.  IS4S,  new  ad.  in  3  volt.,  1850 ;  Kbtbado,  jStmdm 
titr  la  re/ormcUtun  ou  ndaliftf  iiuxUme$,  3  rci$.t 
Par.  1843 ;  Scdri,  Hittain  du  eommunlmt  oh  r^/iiM- 
tion  Attfon'f  K>  da  atopia  toeialtila,  ed,  4 :  Par.  ISiO; 
The  Art.  Communitmu  by  W.  SekHlz;\D  Vol.  n.  ofths 
supplements  to  Rotteek's  A  Wsleker's  StaatsleziMB : 
Alt.  184S;  Hdvdksbasss,  Dsr  ComnniDismas  and  dis 
asoetiacbe  Socialrefom  in  Laof  der  ohrittliehea  Jahr> 
hunderts,  in  tb*  "Stiulin  und  Kritiktn,"  for  184f. 
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fFhe  former  goes  back  to  heathenism,  while  the 
latter  dates  mainly  from  the  inflaence  of  Rons- 
seaa  in  the  last  centnry. 

1.  All  heathenifm  is  essentially  dnalistic  and 
unable  to  reconcile  the  contradiction  of  the 
divine  and  the  hnman,  the  spiritual  and  the  ma- 
terial. It  places  this  antagonism  in  man,  and 
regards  his  soul  as  essentially  good,  his  body  as 
essentially  evil.  Hence  the  highest  virtue  con- 
sists in  the  ascetic  mortification  of  all  sensual 
and  natural  appetites.  This  principle  of  dua- 
listio  asceticism  enters  into  the  oldest  forms  of 
BOeialism.  We  may  mention  here  the  various 
classes  of  Indian  gymnoaophists,  as  described 
by  Strabo  (XV.  1)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(  Strom.  I.,  Is ),  and  theorderof  the  f^Aa^orcEan«, 
whose  social  organization  is  said  to  have  been 
based  on  the  community  of  goods.  Similar  is 
the  position  which  communism  occupies  in  the 
ideal  commonwealth  of  Plato.  He  regards  the 
fktssession  of  private  property  as  the  source  of 
all  evils  in  the  State,  vie,  of  avarice,  self-exalta- 
tion of  one  citizen  above  the  others,  egotism  and 
meanness.  Hence  he  allows  property  onlr  to 
the  lowest  of  the  three  classes  of  citizens,  which 
lias  no  part  whatever  in  the  government.  The 
two  ruling  classes,  the  archontes  and  the  war- 
riors, he  subjects,  without  any  restriction,  to 
oommunistic  compulsion,  since  the  possession 
of  any  private  property,  and  even  a  separate 
family,  is  incompatible  with  his  philosophical 
ideal  of  perfection  and  true  patriotism.  Hence, 
Plato  prescribes  for  these  two  classes  not  only  a 
community  of  goods,  but  under  certain  legal 
restrictions,  even  a  community  of  wives.  The 
children  thus  bom  are  declared  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State,  which  educates  the  ablest 
among  them  for  its  own  use,  and  has  a  right  to 
expose  the  rest  (Politia  V.,  p.  460,  »q.). 

2.  The  ascetic  principles  of  heathen  dualism, 
especially  the  false  view  of  the  human  body  as 
the  prison  of  the  soul,  crept  also  into  the  Jaciih 
religion  a  few  centuries  B.  C,  and  produced 
those  mongrel  sects,  the  Therapeutae  in  E^pt, 
and  the  Essenes  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Their  ascetic  theoaophy  combined  orient^ 
heathenism  and  Judaism.  They  lived  in  mon- 
astio  retirement,  and  had  a  perfect  community 
of  goods.  Josophns  gays  of  the  Essenes  (De 
Bello  Jud.  IL,  8,  2  3):  xorofpoi^rw  ik  tOjoitov, 
«w  iaufidaMi  ttof'  avf m;  x6  xotvunjttxw,  i,  e.,  they 
are  despisers  of  riches,  and  communicative  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  Ifor  is  there  any  one, 
he  continues,  to  be  found  ahiong  them  who  hath 
more  than  another,  for  it  is  a  law  among  them 
that  those  who  come  to  them  must  let  what  they 
hare  be  common  to  the  whole  order ;  insomuch 
that  among  them  all  there  is  no  appearance  of 
poverty  or  excess  of  riches,  but  every  one's  pos- 
sessions are  intermingled  with  every  other's 
possessions,  and  so  there  is,  as  it  were,  one 
patrimony  among  all  the  brethren.  (Comp. 
aUo,  Joseph.  Antuj.  XVIII.,  ch.  1,  {  5.) 
'  3.  Next  in  the  historical  order  comes  the  first 
(^rittian  congregaiion  of  JerutaUm,  which,  by 
a  preiadice  of  more  than  a  thousand  years' 
standing,  has  been  falsely  ranked  with  the  oom- 
aranistio  organizations,  and  served  later  mon- 
Utio  orders  and  a  number  of  mediaeval  sects  as 
an  ideal  of  Chriitian  holiness  and  truly  apos- 


tolic life.  The  apparent  ground  on  which  thia 
mistake  rests,  is  the  well  known  passage.  Acts  2 : 
44,  concerning  the  community  of  goods,  in  conr 
nection  with  Acts  5,  and  the  words  of  Christ, 
Matt.  19 :  24,  and  Luke  18  :  22,  sqq.  But  this 
view  has  been  pretty  eenerally  abandoned  among 
scholars,  since  Mosheim  proved  it  to  be  un- 
founded  (in  his  dissertation  De  vera  nabira  comr 
munionis  bononim  in  eccleaia  Sierosolymiiana). 
Several  passages  of  the  Acts  imply  the  right 
(5  :  4)  and  the  actual  possession  of  private  pro- 
perty (12 :  12),  and  Ananias  was  not  punished 
for  not  having  devoted  the  whole  of  his  income 
to  the  church,  but  for  his  hypocrisy  and  attempt 
to  deceive  the  apostles,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwelling  in  them,  (comp.  Neander,  Planting  and 
Training,  &c.,  p.  29 ;  and  Schaflf,  Hist,  of  the 
Apostol.  C,  Transl.  by  Yeomans,  p.  465,  sq.). 
Nor  does  the  oldest  Christian  tradition  ascribe 
to  the  congregation  of  Jerusalem  a  full  commu- 
nity of  goods,  but  simply  a  system  of  extensive 
mutual  assistance.  Laotantius  (Iiutit.  divin.  { 
38,  p.  1169,  ed.  Walch)  reckons  tlie  community 
of  goods  among  the  principal  errors  of  the  Pla- 
tonic construction  of  the  State.  Mosheim  haa 
shown  that  the  false  interpretation  of  Acts  2 : 
44,  in  the  sense  of  ascetic  communism,  tbea 
already  prevalent,  commenced  with  Chrysostoia 
{Horn.  XL  in  Ada  App.). 

Christ,  who  well  knew  the  moral  dangers  of 
riches  (Matth.  19:24;  Luke  18:22,  sqq.), 
nevertheless  nowhere  requires  absolute  poverty 
as  a  condition  of  holiness;  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  declares  (Matth.  5 :  17)  that  he  oame 
not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to 
fulfil,  he  sanctioned  and  fulfilled  also  the  laws  of 
the  O.T.  concerning  the  inviolableness  of  proper- 
ty, the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the  reverence  due  to 
parents.  Hence  we  meet  so  often  in  the  N.  T. 
the  exhortation  to  charity  and  benevolence  to 
all  men,  especially  to  those  of  the  household  of 
faith  (Oal.  5  :  22;  6: 10).  Paul,  who  himself 
"  knew  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hunn-y,  both 
to  abound  and  to  suffer  need"  (Phil.  4  :  12),  took 
up  collections  more  than  once  in  the  more 
wealthv  heathen  Christian  congregations  of 
Antiocn,  Macedonia  and  Corinth,  for  the  suffer- 
ing brethren  in  Judea,  and  appealed  in  every 
case  to  the  voluntary  principle  (1  Cor.  16 ;  2 
Cor.  8  and  9). 

In  this  connection  we  must  take  into  conside- 
ration the  general  spirit  of  *ociai  reform,  aa 
taueht  b^  the  Christian  religion. — The  tendency 
of  Christianity  towards  a  comprehensive  reform 
of  society,  is  indicated  in  the  apostolic  distinc- 
tion of  the  tuwy  olrtof  and  the  luur  uitxmi,  and 
meets  us  already  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the 
N.  T.,  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonioni,  and 
the  speech  ot  St.  Paul,  at  Athens,  oonoeming 
the  judicial  power  of  Christ  as  embracing  the 
whole  uzov^Vi;  (Acts  17 :  30,  31 ).  We  learo  thai 
Paul's  teaching  on  the  ttofovoia,  gave  rise  to  the 
charge  of  revolutionary  movements  (Aots  17 : 7), 
and  that  its  carnal  misunderstanding  by  many 
Thessalonian  converts,  misled  them  to  idleneat. 
The  same  misunderstanding  was  renewed  under 
a  still  more  materialistic  form  in  the  ohiliasm  or 
millenarianism  of  a  Papias,  Justin,  Irenssoa, 
and  others  (Iren.  Adv.  hoer.,  V.  33 ;  Just.  Dial, 
c.  Tryph.,  280,  81;  TertuU.  Adr.  Man.,  ILL, 
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24 1  Method.  Sympot.  decern  virgg.  in  Combefit. 
Auctar.,  I.,  p.  109).  But  the  reproof  adminis- 
tered to  the  ThegsaloniaDs  by  Paul,  as  well  as 
his  aod  John's  whole  oonoeptioii  of  the  ^odg- 
Esent  of  the  world,  as  oamoienciDg  already  in  the 
aitiy  o&f  o;  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  ( 1  Cor.  3 :  11-15 ;  2  Cor.  2 :  16 ;  JobnS :  17- 
19 ;  9  :  39,  40),  points  us  to  the  proper  Tiew  of 
the  Christian  reform  of  society.  The  judgment 
and  the  period  of  sifting  commences  already  in 
the  present  order  of  things  with  the  different 
relation  of  men  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
He  who  believes  on  him,  is  not  judged  ;  but  he 
irho  believes  not  is  already  judged  by  the  very 
aet  of  infidelity,  and  virtually  ezoluded  from  aU 
part  in  the  new  order  of  things  inaugurated  by 
faith. 

In  connection  with  this  judgment  of  the  un- 
believing world,  the  acpearance  of  Christ  con- 
tains already  all  the  eloments  of  a  positive  re- 
newal of  society.  The  gospel  proclaims  and 
confirms  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of 
Ood,  which  is  the  true  nobility  of  human  na- 
ture ;  the  essential  unity  of  the  entire  race  which 
overthrows  all  false  aristocracy  of  race  and 
easte ;  the  universal  fall  and  reaemption  which 
stimulates  all  to  humility  and  hope ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  under  Christ 
the  Lord  and  Head,  by  which  the  partition  walls 
of  nationality,  race,  sex,  and  outward  condition 
are  spiritually  overthrown  (OaL  3  :  28;  Eph.  2: 
14,  sqq.).  Whilst  Christianity  rises  thus  far 
above  all  polytheistic  religions,  and  views  the 
human  race  as  a  unit,  it  is  equally  certain,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  never  violates  the  natu- 
ral basis  of  human  society  by  overthrowing  its 
necessary  outward  distinctions,  but  aims  at  an 
ideal  equality  which  lies  above  them  in  Christ 
as  the  common  head.  The  inequalities  amons 
men  exist  by  virtue  of  a  divinely  established 
order,  and  constitute  the  degrees  and  members 
whioh  are  necessary  for  the  existence  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole.  In  their  present  form  these 
eqoalities  are,  indeed,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  consequences  of  sin,  which  exaggerates 
the  difiTerences  so  that  they  lead  to  division,  en- 
mity, and  rude  violence  of  man  against  his  fellow. 
Christianity  emancipates  the  social  distinctions 
(torn  the  acute  sting  of  sin,  and  removes  those 
crils  which  have  their  origin  in  selfishness,  pride, 
oovetousness,  uncharitableness,  and  idleness, 
while  it  fills  the  heart  with  the  spirit  of  charity 
and  humility,  joy  and  peace,  and  so  sanctifies 
the  different  relations  and  positions  that  they 
become  as  many  scales  in  the  service  of  God, 
Boeording  to  the  example  of  Him,  who,  though 
be  is  Lord  over  all,  came  to  minister  and  to  give 
bis  life  a  ransom  for  many,  and  who,  though  he 
was  equal  with  Ood,  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross  (Matt.  20 :  28  ;  Phil.  2  :  6, 
■qq.).  If  the  Son  of  man,  or  the  Qod-man,  who 
represent)!  the  highest  scale  of  humanity,  re- 
fused to  be  ministered  nnto,  no  one  below  him 
bas  a  right  to  serve  himself  only,  but  every  one 
is  called  by  God  to  serve  with  all  and  for  all. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  Christian  reform  of 
■OMety.  Bat  it  comes  not  with  force  and  out- 
ward observation,  but  from  within,  growing  like 
the  mustard  seed,  and  spreading  with  its  all- 


pmetrating  ibroe  Hke  leaven.  It  is,  indeed,  A 
kingdom  of  liberty,  but  not  the  liberty  of  Uio 
flesh  in  the  service  of  sin,  but  the  liber^  of  tho 
spirit  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  /ree,  the 
liber^  of  the  children  of  Ood.  The  children  of 
God  live  of  bread,  like  the  rest  of  men,  but  the^ 
live  not  of  bread  alone,  but  of  every  word  which 
prooeeds  from  the  mouth  of  Ood.  They  ar« 
trained  by  suiTering ;  bnt  all  things  mast  eoopo» 
rate  togedier  for  good  to  those  that  love  God, 
and  the  tribulations  of  this  litis  work  oat  an  ete^• 
nal  and  exceeding  weight  of  glory. 

From  this  point  of  maw  we  can  easily  under* 
stand  why  St.  Paul,  with  all  his  nnqnestionable 
insight  into  the  irreconeilableness  of  slavery 
with  the  principles  of  tho  gospel,  nowhere  re- 
commends, and  much  less  urges,  an  immediate 
abolition  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  contents 
himself  with  the  welk  knovm  exhortations  to 
servaats  and  masters,  pointing  both  to  their 
common  Lord  in  heaven,  who  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  Eph.  6:5-9;  Col.  3  :  22 ;  4  : 1.  StiU 
less  can  we  expect  from  the  apostles  an  attack 
upon  the  right  of  property,  sanctioned,  as  it  is  by 
divine  and  hnman  laws.  The  gospel  does  not 
interfere  with  the  existing  inequalities  of  civil 
life,  and  enjoins  even  submission  to  the  powers 
that  be,  for  conscience'  sake  (Rom.  13 : 1,  sqq.). 
But  it  calls  upon  all  men,  high  and  low,  nea 
and  poor,  rulers  and  subjects,  to  repent  and  to 
believe,  and  establishes  by  the  preacbin?  of 
repentance  and  faith,  in  midst  of  the  civu  so- 
ciety, the  communion  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
visibly  embodied,  though  only  in  a  preparatory 
form,  in  the  Church. — As  the  Lord  himself,  so 
his  Church  knows  no  respect  of  persons  among 
its  members.  All  are  equally  sinners  by  natore, 
and  equally  called  to  holiness.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  exalt  himself  above  bis  brother.  Here 
we  see  the  immeasurable  importance  of  the 
Christian  Church  for  the  social  life  of  mankind. 
The  Church  is  the  place  where  every  one  be- 
comes conscious  of^  tho  original  unity  and 
equality,  and  enjoys  the  love  of  God  to  all,  and 
is  constantly  urged  to  brotherly  love.  In  the 
Church  the  various  distinctions  of  civil  society, 
and  even  of  nationality  and  races,  are  absorbed 
by  the  unity  of  faith  and  baptism,  love  and 
charity.  The  Church  can  fulfil  her  great  social 
mission  only  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
she  represents  the  unity  of  the  first  and  second 
Adam,  and  resists  all  selfish  and  isolating  ten- 
dencies of  the  natural  man  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  Christian  salvation  and  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

4.  Socialism  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Chris* 
tian  Church  did  not  long  continue  faithful  to 
the  pure  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
could  only  gradually  transform  society.  It  re- 
lapsed, in  many  respects,  to  the  beggariy  ele- 
ments of  the  preceding  world  (Gal.  4 :  9).  Not 
onlr  did  the  heresies  of  Ebioniem,  Gnosticism, 
and.  Maniohaeism  revive  Judaism  and  heathen- 
ism under  Christian  names,  but  the  Catholio 
Church  also  suffered  itself  to  be  infected  by  that 
false  asceticism  which  rests  on  a  doaliatic  pagan 
basis.  The  Scriptural  antithesis  of  spirit  and 
flesh,  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  world, 
was  confounded  at  an  early  period  with  the  an- 
cient antagonism  of  spirit  and  matter,  of  a  pro- 
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ii«  and  an  ascetic  order  of  aooiety.  Ezpree- 
ins  like  «uua  rfjs  toxiu'uKXut,  Phil.  3 :  il,  and 
fxof  ifufttof,  Rom.  8 : 3,  irere  made  to  lerre  a 
Im  asoetioism,  which  turns  rirtaallj  the  body 
to  a  creature  of  the  devil.  Hence  the  early 
id  rapid  spread  of  Tiews  concemiuK  the  high 
eritorionsneM  of  self-mortification,  of  celibacy, 
id  the  whole  apparatus  of  external  holiness, 
hich  has  for  its  aim  a  complete  annihilation  of 
iDsaoos  appetites,  and  an  absolute  flight  from 
le  world,  as  it  appears  partly  in  the  fanatical 
Mire  for  martyrdom,  partly  in  the  monastic  life, 
id  the  Chri«tian  ascetic  communism  connected 
ith  it.  —  In  the  ascetic  communism  of  the 
atholic  Church  we  must  again  distinguish  three 
imiB  and  degrees.  The  flrst  is  represented  by 
M  oldest  Christian  anchorets  of  tne  Egyptian 
Herts,  as  Paul  of  Thebes,  St.  AnUmy,  and 
tbers,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
ho  simply  aimed  at  their  own  individual  per- 
KitioD,  by  means  of  ascetic  poverty  and  self- 
lortification. 

The  second  degree  we  meet,  since  347,  in  tlje  so- 
died  CireumeeSione*,  during  theDonatistio  con- 
menj  in  Northern  Africa.  Tbey  are  the  first 
rdsrof  mendicant  monks ;  they  regarded  worldly 
ealth  and  influence  as  the  root  of  all  evil  in 
le  Church ;  took  the  part  of  peasants  against  the 
indlord,  the  slave  against  the  master,  and  the 
ebturs  against  the  creditors  ;  and  carried  their 
inatical  seal  for  poverty  to  the  wildest  excesses, 
ntil  they  were  violently  suppressed  under  the 
'oza.  of  Julian  (Neander,  Ch.  II.,  II..  272, 276). 
The  third  degree  is  the  regularly  organized 
lonastic  life,  or  which  Paehomiua  (died  348)  is 
nerally  regarded  as  the  founder.  It  aims  to 
Mliie  the  ideal  of  ascetic  perfection  under  a 
)oisl  form,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  oom- 
lanistio  orgsnication.  It  spread  with  «ston- 
ihing  rapidity  both  East  and  West,  and  excited 
><  admiration  of  the  most  distinguished  fathers 
Fthe  Chorcfa.  But  all  the  monastic  orders  and 
wtitutions  of  the  middle  ages  involved  them- 
ilves  in  the  flagrant  contradiction  of  oommeno- 
ig  in  poverty  and  humility,  and  ending  in  ex- 
^vagance  and  pride.  The  very  asceticism  and 
■oral  heroism  of  their  founders  gave  them  repu- 
ktion  and  influence ;  this  secured  liberal  duna- 
loni,  and  their  growth  in  wealth  was  a  growth 
1  idleness  and  dissipation.  This  is  the  uniform 
(perienoe  of  the  order*  of  Vallombrosa,  Cv 
laldoli,  la  Chartreuse,  Clugny,  Citcaux,  etc. 
'he  degeneracy  of  monastioism,  however,  was 
atone  particular  aspect  of  the  general  eorrup- 
x>a  of  the  Church  at  large.  In  both  oases  it 
rai  the  same  incurable  disease. 
This  cormption  gave  rise,  as  early  as  the 
iiddle  of  the  13th  century,  to  reformatory  move- 
■ents.  Lay-preachers  arose  and  attacked  pub- 
(^ly  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  as  vaga- 
onds  and  hypocrites,  the  Cisteroiens  as  close 
nd  avaricious,  the  Benedictines  as  voraoiotts 
pd  proud,  the  Canons  as  semiseculars  given  to 
■otous  living,  the  Bishop*  and  their  domestics 
I  greedy  fur  money  and  sank  in  pleasures,  the 
ourt  of  Rome  as  the  source  of  all  sorts  of  evils 
nd  vioes.  (Comp.  Matthaeoa  Paris,  ad  ann. 
~1)>  These  and  similar  complaints  clearly 
WW  the  people's  sense  of  the  oonbradiotion  b»- 
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tween  the  profession  of  the  ascetic  principle  of 
the  monks  and  their  actual  moral  conduct. 

The  growing  protest  against  this  degenerate 
monasticism,  rested  partly  on  worldly  and  politi- 
cal considerations,  partly  on  moral  and  religious 
principles.  The  latter  form  again  was  either 
orthodox  and  churchly,  or  heretical  and  secta- 
rian. 

To  commence  with  the  last,  we  must  mention 
first  the  Cathari,  a  conglomeration  of  the  medi- 
oeval  sects,  all  of  which,  howeyer,  were  more  or 
less  remotely  connected  with  the  Gnostic  and 
Manichaean  dualism  and  austere  anceticism. 
Far  more  pure  in  doctrine  and  morals  was  the 
evangelical  protestand  lay-reformation  attempted 
by  such  men  as  Peter  de  Bruit,  Henry  of  Laui- 
anne,  and  the  Waldetuet. 

The  Ca/Ao/ic  protest  took  its  rise  in  the  mendi' 
cant  orders.  The  idea  of  a  reformation  of  the 
laitT  in  opposition  to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy 
and  monks,  was,  since  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  widely  spread  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  created  a  deep  fermentation  among  the 
people.  It  was  this  very  element  whicn  at- 
tracted multitudes  by  thousands  to  the  sects, 
so  that  the  heretics  of  Orleans  entertained  the 
hope,  in  1017:  "fore  in  proximum  in  illorum 
dogma  cadere  popnlum  universum"  (Glaber 
Radulph,  Hist  sui  temporis.  III.,  8).  Innocent 
III.  saved  the  Roman  Church  of  this  danger, 
and  suppressed  the  heretical  protest,  partly  by 
the  bloody  crusade  against  toe  Albigenses  in 
France,  partly  by  giving  his  sanction  to  the 
great  mendicant  orders  of  the  Dominicana  and 
Franciecaru,  as  a  Catholic  antitvpe  of  the  hereti- 
cal organisations.  The  Franciscan  order  espe- 
cially became  the  great  channel  that  received 
the  flood  of  popular  enthusiasm  for  an  ascetio 
reform  of  society,  and  regulated  it  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  hierarchy.  Yet  the  divisions  and 
fanatical  extremes  which  soon  arose  in  this  order 
(the  Spirituals,  Zelantes,  and  Fratrioelli),  sufS- 
ciently  'show  how  difficult  it  was  to  contain 
the  popular  current  within  narrow  limits,  and 
bow  dangerous  it  might  have  become  to  the 
strncture  of  the  papacy,  had  it  not  put  its  seal 
of  approbation  upon  it. 

Finally,  the  polUieal  protest  was  called  forth 
by  the  heavy  oppression  under  which  nearly  all 
the  secular  classes  were  groaning,  especially  the 
peasantry.  The  furious  hatred  against  the 
priests  and  monks  vented  itself  in  the  sarcastie 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  and  more  seriously 
in  a  long  chain  of  vident  outbreaks,  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Peatani  Wars.  Such  a  rebel- 
lion took  plaee  in  Tburgau,  a.  902,  in  opposition 
to  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  the  abbots  or  St.  Oall, 
Reichenau,  and  Rheinan ;  (htit  another  one  in 
Normandy,  a.  990 ;  then  followed  those  in  JUt> 
land  (1086),  Shonen  (1180),  the  Stedinger  war 
(since  1207),  the  insurrection  of  the  Pustorelli 
in  Pioardy,  all  of  which  were  directed  mostly 
against  the  clergy  and  the  monks. 

Similar  movements  ore  met  with  in  the  14th 
and  15th  oentaries.  Here  belongs  the  eruel  war 
of  the  Patareni  against  the  nobility  and  clergy 
in  Piedmont,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  only 
by  the  burning  of  their  talentsd  but  fknatioal 
leader,  Dokino  (1307) ;  then  the  peasant  war  in 
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Fnmce  (1358);  the  rebellion  of  W«tt  Tyler  in 
Sngland  (1381);  of  KUsebrodter  in  the  Low 
Countries  (1491) ;  of  George  Dusa  in  Dungary 

il514).  Ihe  latter,  however,  were  exclusively 
irected  against  the  secular  lords,  and  were  even 
controlled  by  monks.  But  the  smaller  roove- 
inentH  among  the  Qernian  peasantry,  in  WUr>- 
burg,  1476,  in  Kempten,  1492,  Alsace,  1403, 
the  bishopric  of  Speier,  1502,  in  Wnrtemberg, 
1513,  in  Augsburg  and  Carinthia,  1514,  had,  in 
part  at  least,  an  anticlerical  and  antimonaetio 
tendency. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  14tb  and  15th  centu- 
ries great  reformatory  movementa  arose  In  the 
bosom  of  the  Rom.  Catholic  C.  itself,  and  called 
forth  the  Coancils  of  Pisa,  Constance  and  Basel. 
The  heretical  opposition  likewise  spread  its  net 
farther  and  further,  and  assumed  now  a  pan- 
theistic character.  This  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
heretical  socialism.  It  emancipated  itself  from 
the  chains  of  a  dark  dualistic  asceticism,  and 
of  Christian  morality  itself.  This  pantheistic 
socialism  is  represented  by  the  Brothers  and 
Sitters  of  ihe  Free  Spirit,  a  sect  which  spread, 
under  different  names,  in  Italy,  France  and 
Germany,  especially  among  the  peasants  and 
mechanics.  In  their  secret  meetings  they  de- 
nounced the  Church  as  corrupt,  and  excited  the 
people  against  their  spiritual  leaders.  At  the 
same  time.they  denied  all  distinctions,  laws,  and 
institutions  of  civil  society,  and  taught  that 
mankind  must  return  to  its  beginning  in  pa'ro- 
dise,  «'.  e.,  to  perfect  unity  with  God  (in  the  pan- 
theistic sense),  and  equality  among  themselves. 
All  government,  civil  order,  private  property, 
marriage,  monogamy,  the  family,  they  regarded 
as  consequences  of  sin,  which  must  give  way  to 
a  complete  community  of  goods  and  of  wives. 
Accordingly  they  met  at  night  in  dark  caverns 
and  retreats,  called  "  paradises,"  laid  off  their 
clothes,  and  practised  their  abominable  doctrine. 
(Comp.  Ull¥ann,  Reformatoren  tor  der  Eefor- 
mation :  Hamb.  1842,  II.,  18,  eq^.) 

5.  The  period  of  the  Reformatwn.  It  is  the 
immeasurable  merit  of  the  Reformation  that  it 
led  the  moral  and  religious  life  from  outward 
mechanism  to  its  proper  source,  the  inmost 
sphere  of  the  soul  and  heart.  According  to 
rrotestant  principles,  the  body,  or  matter,  or 
nature,  are  not  evil  in  themselves ;  the  only  evil 
is  sin,  and  this  is  originally  a  free  act  of  the 
vill,  of  the  ego  as  distinct  from  nature.  Hence 
true  perfection  does  not  consist  in  a  mortiflca- 
tion  simply  of  the  separate  manifestations  of  sin 
in  the  flesh,  but  in  a  radical  regeneration  of  the 
whole  man,  and  a  triumph  over  egotism  as  the 
proper  principle  of  sin.  Protestant  morality  is 
not  ascetic,  t. «.,  no  conflict  of  spirit  with  mat- 
ter, but  a  conflict  of  spirit  with  spirit,  of  the 
ego  with  egotism,  through  the  power  of  divine 

grace.  Thus  morality  was  emancipated  of  its 
eathen  elements,  and  ascetic  self-righteousness 
iras  cut  up  by  the  root  with  the  overthrow  of 
dualism. 

But  it  was  only  by  degrees,  and  not  without 
many  temporary  aberrations,  that  this  great 
moral  revolution  could  be  effected.  The  Refor- 
mation unloosened  also  the  wild  sect  spirit  and 
|y>Iitico-religiou8  radicalism,  represented  espe- 
cially by  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Zwiclutu 


prophets.    Il  broke  oat  in  the  peasant' war  of* 

Tburingia  (1925),  in  the  Munster  excesses  > 
(1534),  and  in  the  libertinism  of  Geneva,  aim* 
ing  in  every  case  at  a  complete  reorganisatioa 
of  society  on  a  communistic  basis. 

The  great  German  Peasard  War  of  the  Bef(W>. 
mation  period,  after  having  been  long  mJsrepn-. 
sented  by  a  prejudiced  and  servile  histori*^. 
graphy,  has  finally  been  placed  in  its  true  li^M 
by  modern  historians,  such  as  Bensen,  Zimmer* 
mann  and  Ranke.  It  is  the  last  link  in  the  Vm* 
chain  of  those  violent  popular  commotions  wbioa 
run  through  the  entire  Middle  Age.  It  waa 
political  in  its  origin,  although  the  idea  of  reli> 
gions  liberty,  borrowed  from  the  Reforatataoa, 
and  carnally  misunderstood,  attached  itself  to 
it,  and  gave  it  a  higher  impulse.  The  welt 
known  12  articles  of  the  peasantry  in  Snabi* 
and  Frunconia  confined  themselves  to  politioal 
reform,  and  it  was  only  in  Thoringia  where  til* 
Anabaptist  fanaticism  gained  the  controlling 
influence,  through  MUnzer,  that  the  princi]ds 
openly  proclaimed  was;  omnia  timm_oomr»rf 
nia. '  Ten  years  later  the  same  fanaticism 
broke  ont  in  Munster,  and  introduced. a  eommiK 
nity  of  wives,  polygamy,  and  the  most  revolting 
licentiousness. 

The  ripest  development  of  Anabaptist  paa* 
theism  and  socialism  we  meet  with  among  the 
so-called  Libertines  of  Geneva,  whose  theory 
Calvin  exposed  in  his  Jhsiruetio  adeertus  Ltber^f 
tinos:  1544.  They  taught  Oat  there  is  but  one 
real  being,  God.  Sin  and  the  devil  exist  onlv 
in  imagination.  The  Christian  is  free  from  all 
law  and  restraint.  lie  can  do  what  he  please*. 
The  communion- of  saints  consists  in  the  com- 
munity of  property  and  the  spiritual  wife  sys* 
tern  (an  anticipation  of  Murmonism).  Joria 
went  so  far  as  to  derive  the  orderly  family  rda> 
tion  from  the  devil.  The  communion  of  saints, 
they  said,  requires  a  complete  oommunity  of. 
property,  home  and  body.  Calvin  proceeded 
against  this  abomination  in  Geneva  with  hia 
whole  energy,  and  succeeded  in  suppressing 
it. 

Independent  of  the  religious  moTemeats,  tiia 
ideas  of  a  social  reform  were  advocated  by  tha 
celebrated  English  Chancellor,  Thonuis  Mart, 
in  his  Utopia  (Basil.  1568,  and  often) ;  Th.  Conk' 
panella,  a  monk  of  Calabria,  in  the  CitHtu  SoUt 
(Ultraj.  1643) ;  Francis  Baton,  in  the  Nonm 
AUantis;  and  James  Harrington,  in  the  Oceamt 
(Lond.  1656).  Campanella  antidpated,  during 
his  confinement  in  prison,  in  many  respects,  tha 
communism  of  modern  times,  in  his  picture  of 
a  Catholic  Utopia  or  a  new  state  of  sooiety« 
resting  on  a  monastic  basis,  consisting  in  com> 
mnnitv  of  goods,  abolition  of  the  family,  tha 
fatherland  and  nationality,  and  controlled  by 
the  Pope. 

6.  Modem  communism  and  socialism,  wbila 
it  owes  its  origin  ta  the  same  causes,  diffen 
from  the  older  forms  of  oommanism  in  that  il 
aims  not  at  a  complete  mastery  of  the  SfMt 
over  the  flesh  by  a  severe  asceticism,  but  at  a» 
emancipation  of  the  flesh  from  tiie  control  of  dia 
spirit.  It  is  essentially  eudaemonistie  and  hu- 
manitarian, making  man  and  human  happiness,, 
instead  of  God  and  holiness,  its  eentrs,  ■  Al> 
though  it  starts  from  certain  Christian  idea% 
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aiiranderstood  and  miBapplied,  it  ends  in  diteot 
Jiostility  to  Christianity  nod  all  religion. 

The  enthusiastic  prophet  of  this  modem  an- 
tbropooentric  humanitarianism,  is  /.  /.  Rous- 
seau, than  whom  no  author  exerted  a  deeper 
influenoe  on  his  age.  It  consists  in  an  abstract 
ideal  of  humanity,  divested  of  reliaious  and 
moral  foundation,  and  connected  with  vague 
theories  of  human  dignity,  human  rights,  nO' 
nan  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  and  happiness. 
The  humanitarian  movement  was  a  reaction 
against  the  principle  of  selfish  isolation,  as  it 
Iiad  come  to  prevail  at  that  time  in  Church  and 
State,  especially  in  France.  It  succeeded, 
daring  the  eighteenth  century,  in  making  con- 
verts even  among  the  noblest  minds,  and  to 
deceive  them  with  its  rhetorical  splendor. 

The  first  step  towards  an  organisation  of  the 
tiumanitarian  principle  in  its  political  tendency, 
was  made  in  the  French  lievoluliou  of  1789.  It 
owes  its  origin,  in  great  measure,  to  the  nne()ual 
dititribution  of  privileges  among  the  various 
classes  of  society,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
lowest  class.  The  first  Constitution  of  Septem- 
ber 3,  1791,  proclaimed  therefore  the  equality 
of  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens  as  the  firct  .ind 
fundamental  principle.  It  abolished  all  the 
differences  of  rank,  opened  to  every  merit  the 
way  to  all  honors,  and  declared  the  nation  alone 
sovereign.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this 
popular  sovereignty  was  the  republic.  And  yet 
the  Constitution  inconsistently  retained  the 
monarchy,  acknowledged  property  as  "a  sacred 
and  inviolable  right,"  and  made  the  possession 
of  it  a  necessary  condition  of  eligibility  to  a 
seat  in  the  national  representation.  The  second 
Constitution  of  1793  went  much  further,  and 
more  consistently  carried  out  the  principle  of 
equality.  It  abolished  the  roval  power  and 
sanctioned  the  republic.  Yet  the  right  of  pro- 
perty was  not  touched.  _  Jiaboeuf,  SUvain  ifari- 
chal,  DaHM,  and  their  associates,  drew  this 
last  inference,  and  taught  the  right  of  every  man 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  property  on  the  basis  of 
common  labor.  But  the  communistic  conspi- 
racy of  Baboeuf  failed  in  May,  179G  ;  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  bis  associates  were  executed 
or  banished. 

The  French  Revelation  affected  more  or  less 
the  institutions  and  ideas  of  all  Europe.  The 
overthrow  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  the 
development  of  the  new,  together  with  the  large 
increase  of  population  and  the  indqstrial  inte- 
rests, during  a  long  reign  of  peace,  produced 
proletarianiijn  and  pauperism,  which  in  turn 
gave  rise  to  new  socialistic  theories,  especially 
in  France.  They  all  proceed  from  the  humani- 
tarian principle  of  the  equality  of  all  mu,  and 
strive  to  realize  it.  But  they  diverge  into  two 
tendencies,  the  socialistic  and  the  communistic, 
the  former  of  which  still  adheres  to,  while  the 
'  latter  overthrows,  the  right  of  private  property. 

The  first  was  elaborated  by  the  Count  Saint- 
Simon.  Being  a  Peer  of  France  and  Grandee 
of  Spain,  and  endowed  with  large  means  and 
rare  talents,  be  entered  the  world  as  a  favorite 
child  of  fortune.  Subsequently  ho  lost  his 
property  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  and 
passed  through  all  the  various  changes  and  con- 
OiUons  of  lite  until  b«  closed  bis  career,  after 


an  attempt  at  suicide,  in  the  circle  of  a  few  d!»i 
ciples,  in  1825.  He  was  the  first  to  propose  a 
reconciliation  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  the  wealth; 
middle  classes,  with  the  laboring  classes,  or  thf 
people,  as  he  called  them  (peuple,  plebs),  by 
means  of  the  Christian  law  of  charity,  and  a^ 
elevation  of  industry  to  the  highest  social  poai'; 
tion.  This  he  represented  as  the  mission  of  tbf 
"  new  Christianity."  The  ideas  scattered  in  his 
suggestive  writings  fell  on  a  fertile  soil  in  tha 
days  of  the  July  Revolution,  and  were  defended 
by  Bazard,  an  eloauent  and  talented  enthusiast 
for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people.  At 
the  same  time  Et\fanlin,  a  contracted  and  seDr 
sual  fanatic,  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  the  har> 
monv  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Ths 
result  was  the  organization  of  a  Saint-Simonistio 
fiimily,  with  a  number  of  laboratories,  at  Parit^ 
OS  a  model  for  a  new  world.  But  as  Enfnntin 
advocated  the  social  equality  of  woman  and  the 
community  of  wives  in  this  family,  the  honesi 
and  noble-minded  Bazard  seceded  with  a  brokei^ 
heart  All  the  more  sober  and  earnest  men. 
disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  Enfantin,  dia 
the  same,  after  having  lost  their  fortune  by  th« 
extravagance  of  the  leaders.  Finally  the  go- 
vernment interposed  and  broke  up  the  rotte^ 
establishment 

The  most  minute  system  of  a  transformatioi^ 
of  the  social  relations,  was  matured  by  Charlea 
Fourier  of  Be8an9on,  who  died  10th  Oct.,  1837^ 
IIo  united  with  a  warm  heart  for  suffering  hur 
manitv,  a  contracted  mind  and  the  strangest 
conceits  and  caprices.  Trained  in  the  mercaor 
tile  business,  and  deprived  by  misfortune  of  bis 
patrimony,  he  had  to  gain  a  livelihood  as  book- 
keeper of  a  foreign  house,  and  ^devoted  his  lei- 
sure hours  to  the  development  of  his  social  sys- 
tem, which,  in  spite  of  its  obscure,  self-created 
terminology,  and  its  many  follies  and  eccentr^* 
cities,  attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention. 
According  to  his  view  the  salvation  of  the  world 
depends  upon  an  association  of  powers  and  indi- 
viduals for  common  ends,  or  a  social  harmony* 
the  restoration  of  which  is  the  duty  of  mankind. 
Uuman  happiness,  the  great  end  of  all  earthly 
pursuits,  consists  in  the  gratification  of  the 
appetites  in  labor  and  enjoyment  and  can  be 
attained  only  by  an  association  of  many  indi- 
viduals of  different  disposition,  age  and  sex,  ia 
a  united  household,  called  Phalanx,  t*.  e.,  in  a 
building  fPhalanst^re)  covering  about  tbrea 
square  miles,  and  accommodating  from  1200  to 
1800  families,  where  every  one  follows  his  par- 
ticular inclination  to  agrieolture,  manufactur^ 
education,  science,  art,  etc.  By  such  an  a^ 
rangcment  all  evil  passions  and  crimes  must 
disappear  from  the  world,  the  natural  appetitM 
and  brotherly  love  take  the  place  of  selfishness 
as  the  motives  of  action,  and  all  labor  will  be 
brought  to  such  perfection  by  united  effort  that 
suffering  and  misery  must  cease.  Fourier  was 
convinced  that  an  experiment  would  place  tha 
general  applicability  of  his  theory  beyond  a 
doubt,  ana  issuMl  a  public  request  to  famis^ 
him  with  a  million  for  the  purpose.  For  twelVa 
Tears  he  went  daily  to  a  designated  plac4, 
hoping  to  receive  the  sum  from  some  pnilad- 
tbropist,  hut  in  vain.  A  subsequent  attempt  tfi 
realise  a  Pholanstire  failed  from  want  of  sa4- 
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flietit  means.    His  most  talented  pnpU  is  F. 

OontidiraiU,  who  clenred  the  system  of  seTeral 
•xortaeenees,  and  defended  hit  master  against 
oUeetions  and  calnronies. 

The  eommuniitie  ideas,  properly  so  called, 
aatomed  a  more  practical  shape,  mostly  in  secret 
■Dcieties.  BuonarotiCi  "  History  of  the  conspi- 
noj  of  BaboeuT,"  gare  the  first  impulse  for  the 
organisation  of  commonistio  societies  after  Ba- 
boeufs  principles.  Under  varioas  and  cban^ng 
names,  such  as  Friends  of  the  People,  Society 
for  the  Rights  of  Men,  The  Seasons,  Society  of 
Egalitaires,  etc.,  they  preached  in  speeches  and 
Jteriodicals  a  rade  communism,  proclaiming 
materialism  as  the  highest  law  of  nature,  de- 
manding the  abolition  of  property,  family,  and 
marriage,  as  the  most  efficient  obstacles  to  an 
vnoonditional  equality  and  fraternity,  threat- 
•oing  the  destruction  of  the  whole  civilization 
and  its  bearers,  the  cities,  and  promising  to 
Yealiie  the  happiness  of  society  by  complete 
eommonity  of  labor  and  enjoyment.  To  bring 
about  this  end  even  the  bloodiest  and  most 
vieked  means  were  recommended  by  the 
leaders.  Bnt  such  monstrous  doctrines  alien- 
ated the  more  moderate  members,  and  created 
a  division  in  two  parties,  the  Reformists  and 
Baboenfists,  especially  since  the  attempted  in- 
surrection of  1839. 

From  the  moderate  party,  the  Reformists,  pro- 
ceeded Cabet,  the  founder  of  the  Icarian  com- 
mttntam,  the  principles  of  which  he  expnunded 
in  his  much  read  "Journey  to  Icaria"  (Utopia). 
He  aims  likewise  at  a  perfect  political  equality 
and  community  of  goods,  but  retains  marriage 
and  the  family  relation,  acknowledges  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  disowns  all  Tto- 
lent  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  social 
reforms.  He  found  many  admirers,  but  also 
decided  opponents  among  the  communists. 
His  meagre  deism  was  attacked  by  Dezamy,  an 
atheist.  Another  modification  of  communism 
is  the  critical  system  of  the  keen  ProudJion, 
who  figured  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1848. 
He  attacks  property  as  an  unjust  advantage 
taken  bv  the  strong  over  the  weak,  but  he  op- 
poses likewise  the  community  of  goods  as  a 
similar  injustice  of  the  weak  against  the 
Strong,  and  demands  the  right  of  personal 
property  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal merit  and  labor. 

Several  of  these  systems  endeavored  to  derive 
support  from  Christianity  on  the  false  assump 
tion  of  its  original  identity  with  Essenism,  and 
appealed  to  Acts  2 :  42  ;  Luke  18 :  22.  Proud- 
hon  added  the  parable  of  the  householder.  Matt. 
20 : 1-16,  who  gave  to  each  laborer  a  penny 
without  regard  to  the  time  of  their  employment. 
Lamennais  made  even  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
whole  New  Test.,  in  the  interest  of  the  socialis- 
tio  democracy  (£e»  evangiUt;  tradudion  nouvdh, 
ante  des  noitt  et  dt*  reJUxionet:  Paris,  1846). 
But  the  contradiction  of  all  these  systems  with 
Christianity,  is  at  once  apparent  from  the  fuct, 
that  they  make  physical  happiness  on  earth  the 
ultimate  end  of  man,  and  utterly  ignore  the 
Christian  principle  that  man  lives,  not  of  bread 
only,  but  of  every  word  which  proceeds  from 
the  mouth  of  God  (Matt  4  :  4).  They  derive 
their  motives  from  envy,  jealousy,  and  cupidity. 


They  deny  the  corruption  and  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature.  They  aim  at  such  a  liberty  and 
equality  as  would  in  fact  lead  to  an  entire 
annihilation  of  personality,  and  a  slavery  far 
worse  than  that  under  the  despotism  of  Biussia 
and  the  police  of  China. 

The  Irench  socialism  and  communism  has 
made  proselytes  also  in  other  countries,  although 
to  a  far  more  limited  extent. 

In  Belgium  the  numerous  mannfact^iring 
population  repeatedly  threatened  insurrection 
and  social  revolution,  but  never  proceeded  yet  to 
downright  atheism,  even  in  its  moat  decided 
opposition  to  the  Romish  clergy. 

In  no  country  is  there  such  a  startling  dis- 
proportion between  wealth  and  poverty  as  in 
England.  The  land-holding  aristocracy  de- 
rived the  chief  benefit  from  the  reduction  of 
taxes  since  1815,  and  an  additional  benefit  from 
the  new  com  laws,  which  increased  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  run  up  the  price  of  the  most 
indispensable  means  of  life,  as  bread,  to  an 
enormous  height.  This  and  similar  evils  of 
older  or  more  recent  date  explain  the  fermenta- 
tion in  the  lower  classes,  and  the  outbreaks  of 
1838,  headed  by  the  half  crazy  fanatic,  John 
Nichols,  and  William  Courtenay ;  of  1843  among 
the  so-called  Rebekkaites  of  Wales ;  and  e!>pe- 
cially  the  fVequent  demonstrations  of  the  Char- 
tist movement.  (Comp.  L.  Faucher,  Etudes  rut 
V Angleterre :  Paris,  1843).  And  yet  althongh 
several  demands  of  the  Chartists  agree  with  those 
of  the  Socialists,  Socialism  has  only  been  able 
to  find  a  few  isolated  advocates  in  England. 

The  roost  distinguished  among  them  is  Robert 
Oven,  a  rich  manufacturer,  and  cotemporary  of 
Fourier.  He  first  improved  the  condition  of  his 
own  laborers  by  great  liberality  and  philan- 
thropy, and  then  attempted  to  remove  the  miseij 
of  the  working  classes  generally,  by  a  reform  of 
the  social  condition.  As  long  as  he  labored  for 
this  end,  by  the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes 
through  means  of  schools  for  the  poor,  the 
orphan,  and  the  vagrant  children,  he  was  en- 
couraged by  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
English  people.  But  as  soon  as  lie  began  to 
attack  the  Christian  religion,  the  institution  of 
marriage  and  the  family,  and  declared  heaven 
to  be  a  delusion,  and  earth  the  only  end  of  man, 
the  sound  sense  of  the  British  nation  turned 
away  from  him,  and  bis  theory  lost  all  authority, 
even  before  bis  practical  attempt  to  found  a 
communistic  colony  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  had 
proved  an  utter  failure.    In  the  meantime  the 

freat  statesman,  Robert  Peel,  carried  through 
arliament  a  most  salutary  reform,  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  with  a  material  reduction  of 
the  Aity  on  foreign  bread  stuffs  (1842).  The 
English  nation  generally  is  blessed  with  a  large 
number  of  liberal,  high-minded,  independent 
statesmen  and  philanthropists,  abounds  in  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  energy,  has  a  deep  rooted 
respect  for  Christianity,  loves  order  and  law, 
knows  how  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  age  by  constitutional  parliamentary  reform 
and  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  political  ma- 
chinery, and -enjoys  a  degree  of  liberty  which  is 
onl^  possible  on  a  truly  conservative  and  his* 
toncal  basis.  Hence,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  socislistio  and  commnnistio  illusions 
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of  the  continental  humanitarianism  h9,ye  not 
tteen  able  to  make  any  general  or  lastipg  impres- 
■ion  in  Britain. 

In  Germany  the  communistio  ideas  found  the 
Boil  much  better  prepared  bj  rationalism,  infi- 
delity, and  the  bureaucratic  despotism  of  the 
f)vernment8.   (Comp.  Ilundesbagen  on  German 
rotestantism,  p.  53,  sqq.,  and  136,  sqq.,  3d  ed.). 
Sat  German  oommunism  is  a  simple   trans- 
lationof  the  French,  and  remained  an  abstract 
theory.    Its  most  charasteristio  features  are  its 
llitter  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  all 
it8  institutions,  the  infamous  doctrine  of  the 
"  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh,"  t.  e.  the  grossest 
sensaalism,  and  the  absence  of  all  real  practical 
irrmpatby  with  the  poor  and  destitute  classes. 
Thus,  it  appears  in  the  poetical  literature  of 
young  Germany  (Heine,  Qutckow,  Mundt,  etc.), 
and  in  the  philosophical  literature  of  young 
Hegelianism  (Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer, 
etc.)..   At  the  same  time,  this  infidel  and  anti- 
Christian  communism  found  its  way  extensively 
among  the  numerous  German  journeymen,  who 
imported  it  from  France  and  Switzerland.  Com- 
munistic associations  were  formed  among  them 
at  Paris,  Geneva,  Zurich,  etc.     Musical  and 
Otbet  societies  were  made  subservient  to  the 
same  end.    At  the  head  of  this  movement  stood, 
for  a  number  of  years,  a  journeyman  tailor  of 
Magdeburg,  WeiUing,  a  self-made  and  talented 
proletarian  leader ;  afterwards  the  literati  Kuld- 
matin,  Becker,   GruH,  Hat,  Marr,  and  others. 
When  the  governments  broke  up  these  associa- 
tions in  1844,  many  of  their  leaders  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  and  attempted  the  organi- 
sation of  communistic   colonies  in  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri,  but  failed  everywhere.    Charao- 
teristic  for  the  colony  in  Wisconsin  are  the 
following  passages  of  the  Prospectus:  "Reli- 
gion shall  be  treated  in  New  Germany  ezolu- 
sively  as  a  mutter  of  past  history,  so  that  there 
^11  be  there  neither  priests,  nor  churches,  nor 
worship."    "  Since  New  Germany  does  not  wish 
any  unhappy  persons  among  its  members,  mar- 
ried persons  whose  tempers  do  not  harmonize, 
may  dissolve    their  connection    at  pleasure." 
(Comp.  on  German   Communism,  Bluntsobli, 
j)ie  Communiateti  in  der  Sehioeix:  Zurich,  1843. 
Marr:  Dot  junge  DeuttcAlaiid  in  der  Sehweiz: 
Leip.,  1847.     Wicbem:   Der  Atheismtis  unttr 
den  DeuUehen  Handwerkern  in  the  "  Flieeende 
Blotter"  for  1847,  N.  1,  and  several  articles  in 
Sobaff's  "  Deutscber  Kirchenfreund,"  on  the  Ger- 
man infidels  and  their  movements  in  America, 
Vol.  I..  71,  sqq. ;  304,  sqq. :  Vol.  III.,  65,  sqq. ; 
305,  sqq. ;  IV.,  435,  sqq. ;  VII.,  260,  sqq.,  etc. 

In  North  America  communism  and  socialism 
have  hardly  any  root  in  the  native  population 
and  the  established  institutions.  But  several 
attempts  have  been  made  by  foreign  immigrants 
to  carrr  their  theory  into  practice  on  this  soil 
of  freedom,  and  all  sorts  of  experiments.  The 
'  older  colonies  of  this  kind,  namely,  those  of  the 
Shakers  from  England  since  the  last  century, 
and  of  separatists  from  WUrtemberg,  under  the 
leadership  of  Kapp  at  Economy,  in  West  Penn- 
sylvania, since  1805,  and  Zoar,  in  Ohio,  since 
1819,  rest  on  a  religious  and  ascetic  basis,  and 
prohibit  even  marriage  as  in  itself  sinful.  Ilenee 
they  gave  rise  to  occasional  secessions  of  those 


desirous  to  marry.  The  more  recent  comma* 
nistic  colonies  of  French  and  German  immi« 
grants  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Texas,  etc.,  are  mostly  infidel  and  immoral  io, 
their  spirit  and  tendency,  and  are,  as  far  a* 
known,  Either  already  broken  up,  or  on  the  way 
to  dissolution. 

The  last  socialistic  movement  took  place  ia 
France  after  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848, 
which  was  itself  mainly  the  work  of  the  prole- 
tarians, or  working  classes.  Hence  the  new 
Republican  government  was  pledged  to  favor 
them,  and  to  improve  their  condition.  XouM 
Blanc  was  authorized  to  organize  labor  accord- 
ing to  his  socialistic  theory.  National  work> 
shops  were  erected,  and  two  millions  of  franca 
were  spent  every  day  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
laborers.  This  increased  the  public  debt,  and 
the  number  of  begging  proletarians,  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  system 
would  soon  ruin  the  State,  and  aiso  civilization. 
Hence  the  National  Assembly  which  convened 
in  May,  1848,  closed  the  national  workshops  and 
withdrew  the  appropriation.  In  June  the  pro* 
letarian  insurrection,  secretly  supported  by  tha 
Legitimists  and  Bonapartists,  broke  out,  and 
filled  Paris  for  a  few  days  with  horrid  scenes  of 
blood  and  beastly  excesses.  General  Br6a  waa 
murdered ;  Archbishop  Afire  was  shot  down 
while  in  the  discharge  of  a  mission  of  peace ; 
the  barricades  were  covered  with  the  defenders 
of  the  cause  of  order.  Finally,  General  Cavaie- 
nac,  clothed  with  dictatorial  power,  succeeded, 
though  not  without  torrents  of  blood,  to  put 
down  this  Bed  Republican  outbreak,  and  to  re- 
store peace  to  France. 

Since  that  time  socialism  and  commnnism 
have  not  ventared  ope^y  on  the  stage,  either  in 
France  or  in  any*otber  country.  But  under- 
neath the  ashes  are  still  the  burning  coals  of  a 
bitter  hatred  of  the  lower  classes  against  the 
higher.  The  governments  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  alasl  have  no  true  insight  into  the  real 
causes  of  the  evil,  and  their  own  share  in  tha 
guilt;  nor  is  there  in  the  Church  as  yet  a  saffi- 
cicnt  amount  of  that  faith,  energy,  and  charity, 
which  alone  can  cure  the  evils  of  society,  and 
save  not  only  the  body,  but  also  the  immortal 
soul.  K.  B.  HuNDESHAaBN. — Dr.  Schaff. 

Compostella,  Kniqkts  of  St.  logo  de  Compot- 
tella.  Spanish  tradition  reports  that  James,  the 
elder  (f  44,  in  Jerusalem),  visited  Spain,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  city  bearing  his  name. 
The  place  was  formerly  called :  ad  S.  Jacobum 
apostolum,  or  Giacomo  Poalolo,  whence  Compot' 
iella.  The  story  is  first  found  in  Walafr.  Strabo's 
poema  de  12  apottolit.  The  Bollandists  still 
hold  to  it,  although  such  Romish  writers  as  Nat. 
Abnaud  abandon  it.  This  tradition  made  C. 
the  most  renowned  resort  in  Spain  for  pilgrims, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  an  order  of  knights. 
Its  founder  was  Dun  Pedro  Fernandez,  a.  1161, 
to  whom  the  canons  of  St.  Eligieen,  near  St. 
lago,  attached  themselves  in  1170.  The  order 
was  thus  divided  into  two  classes.  Knights  and 
regulars.  Confirmed  by  Coelestin  III.,  the  order 
rapidly  acquired  wealth  and  influence.  It  waa 
abolished  in  1835.  Uiazoa.* 

ConoomitaBce,  concomitaniia,  designates  tha 
accompanying  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  his 
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blood  (and  the  reverae),  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  did  not  suf- 
jtciently  define  this.  Hence  arose  the  doctrine 
of  concomitance;  which,  of  course,  presupposes 
the  former,  as,  virtualUer,  we  oannot  conceive 
of  living  flesh  without  blood.  The  term  was 
iatroduced  by  Thomcu  Aquinas.  lie  speaks  of 
a  naturcUit  and  realii  cone.,  and  bases  his  view 
On  the  principle :  si  aliqua  duo  sunt  realiUr  con- 
juncta,  ubicunque  est  unum  realiler,  oportet  el 
tUiud  esse.  On  the  same  principle  be  areued  that 
the  divinity,  or  soul  of  Christ,  was  in  tlie  sacro- 
xnent.  —  This  doctrine  led  to  the  withholding 
of  the  cup  from  the  laity.  IIerzoo.* 

Concord,  Form  at  ( Concordia  formvla),  is 
(bat  Lutheran  sTmbolioal  book,  which,  after 
years  of  internal  doctrinal  oontroversies,  was 

Snblished  by  the  Elector,  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
k  Dresden,  Juno  25,  1580, -and  received  as 
authoritative  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Luth. 
Church.  It  ifas  hoped  that  by  this  means 
growing  doctrinal  diversities  might  be  recon- 
oiled. 

'  In  order  to  appreciate  this  Formula,  it_  is 
Becessary  to  know  the  points  of  dispute  which 
led  to  its  preparation.  These  referred  to  the 
OHihropologiccu,  christohgical,  and  soieriological 
fundamentals  of  Protestantism.  In  regard  to 
tbe  first,  the  relation  of  the  human  subject  to 
divine  grace  had  become  a  diluted  point.  In 
proportion  as  Protestantism,  proceeding  from 
deep  convictions  of  conscience,  had  set  out  with 
a  consciousness  of  human  misery  caused  by  sin, 
and  had,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  referred  every 
(aving  influence  to  the  revelation  of  divine 
crace,  it  was  also  led  to  a  denial  of  human  free- 
dom teithin  the  sphere  of  salvation,  cfr.  Luther:  de 
tervo  arbitrio.  The  Augustana  contented  itself 
with  asserting:  non  ha^  (kumana  voluntas) 
tim  sine  Spiritu  Sancto  efiieiendas  justitiae  Dei 
teu  justiticB  spiritualis — SM  h<ee  ft  in  cordibus, 
eum  per  verbum  spirilus  sanctus  concipilur. 
Agreeing  with  Augustine,  it  is  there  denied  that 
the  human  subject  possesses  the  ability — "in 
its,  qua  ad  DeuiH  pertinent,  sine  Deo  out  inchoare 
out  certe  peragere."  It  rejects  the  opinion  "  quod 
tine  Spiritu  Saneio  solis  naturoe  viribus  possi- 
mus  Deum  super  omnia  dUigere,  item  prcecepta 
Dei  facere,  quoad  subsiantiam  actuum."  It  is 
eonceded,  that  the  unregenerate  may  perform 
tmtviard  good  works ;  but  it  is  added :  "  interiores 
tnotus  non  posset  efficere."  (C.  A.  1,18).  I^ius, 
therefore,  exceeded  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Au- 
gustana, when  he  maintained  (1560),  that  origi- 
nal sin  was  not  merely  an  accidens,  but  consti- 
tiited  the  substance  of  man  since  the  fall,  so  that, 
according  to  this  view,  an  entire  loss  of  original 
perfection,  together  with  a  oomplete  transform  v 
tion  of  the  image  of  Ood  into  an  image  of  the 
devU,  on  the  part  of  man,  must  have  taken 
place.  But  if  such  a  "  horrenda  metamorphosis," 
as  Flacius  calls  it,  had  really  taken  place  in 
man;  if  the  essence  of  goodness  had  been  so 
eompUtety  destroyed,  that  man  would  have 
became  essentially  evil;  (ben  the  last  spark 
^freedom  would  have  been  extinguished  and 
conversion  and  regeneration  most  be  regard- 
ed OS  entirely  without  subjective  mediation, 
and  an  absolute,  inconceivable  act  of  divine 
grace.    Melanchthon  especially  must  have  been 


repeK«4  by  such  a  view,  which  not  only  arniH^ 
hilated  aU  .'Tee  subjectivity,  but  even  personality 
itself.  Int^ately  connected  with  this  coniro* 
veniv  was  another,  concerning  the  value  of 
good  vorks.  It  was  in  accordance  with  tho 
nature  and  spirit  of  Protestantism  to  look  upoa 
all  taere  human  vorks,  so  highly  valued  in  the 
Roman  Church  at  the  expense  of  divine  grace, 
as  dangerous  to  the  soul ;  and  this  could  easily 
lead  some  minds  to  the  extreme  position  thai 
ail  good  teorks  endangered  the  sauatioa  of  tie 
soul,  whether  they  proceeded  from  the  prido  of 
the  natural,  unsubdued  will,  or  from  the  ha« 
mility  of  a  truly  silf-denying  regenerated  heart. 
Connected  with  this  was  the  question  eotueruinf 
the  rdaiion  of  the  lav  to  the  gospeL  If  conver- 
sion was  e£^ted  without  any  tree  will,  moral 
co-operation,  and  personal  activity  on  nun's 
part,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  the  use  of 
the  late  as  a  meons  to  his  conversion.  It  waa 
therefore  needful  to  show  the  permanent  signifi- 
cance of  the  preaching  of  the  Ian  in  the  gospel 
dispensation ;  and  to  distinguish  between  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  without  separating  the  one 
from  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  theee 
anthropological  controversies  revolve  about  one  , 
essential  point:  the  relation  of  human  libertjf  to 
divine  grace,  or  the  right  of  sutgectiviig. 

In  a  christohgieal  point  of  view  the  doctrine 
of  the  person  of  Christ  itself  had  become  a  di^ 
puted  point.  The  question  was  —  to  determine 
now  Christ  became  our  righteousness  before  Ood. 
The  assertion  that  we  are  justified  before  God 
by  faith  alone,  might  possibly  lead  to  the  mia- 
apprehension  that  man's  faith  —  as  if  it  were  a 
human  uiork  or  merit— effected  justification  be- ' 
fore  God,  and  that  it  required  not  real  personal 
self-communication  in  Christ,  on  Ood's  part,  to 
man,  in  order  to  convert  him.  A.  Osiander  en- 
deavored to  meet  such  erroneous  views  by  con- 
necting  man's  justification  before  God  with  th* 
fact  of  the  real,  personal  indwelling  of  Christ, 
as  the  Logos,  in  man.  But  by  this  theory,  the 
faith  of  man,  and  the  historical  personab^  of 
Jeaus  Christ  were  deprived  of  all  weight ;  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  man  became  a 
purely  mystical  process,  effected  by  the  in* 
dwellme  of  the  Logos;  the  huma»  side  in 
Christ  lost  all  importance,  and  the  historical 
fact  of  redemption  was  endangered.  On  the 
other  hand,  F.  Statteartts  entirely  excluded  the 
dtvtn«  side  in  Christ  from  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  maintained  that  our  justificatioQ  was 
effected  alone  by  Christ  as  man.  But  the  dis- 
pute concerning  the  relation  of  the  two  sides  or 
natures  in  the  person  of  Christ  to  each  other,  was 
further  agitated  by  thie  controversies  ooaoeming 
the  Lord's  Supper.  (See  Communieatio  idiomtt- 
turn).  This  christological  dispute  was  in  reali^ 
very  intimately  oooneoted  witn  the  anthropologi- 
cal one. 

In  soieriological  respects  the  qoestion  arose 
as  to  the  mediating  cause  of  salvation.  In  this 
respect  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestant 
ism  maintained,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ad- 
mit any  human  mediation  which  wonld,  in  any 
way,  detract  from  the  value  of  divine  grace,  and 
the  merits  of  Christ.  And  this  explains  the  fact, 
that  both  Protestant  confessions  orieinally  ad- 
hered to  the  doctrtM  of  eltetum.    The  eon^r*- 
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emunming  the  Lot.  ^(?     ^N^  \  "J.it.'xore 
iatiniately  connected  wiu.,  ^^  '-  iteriological 

Saestion.  Here  the  queetion  at  ^  «ae  was,  in 
ow  far  salvation  was  communicated,  not  only 
by  the  merit  of  Christ  obtained  upon  the  cross, 
1>iit  obo,  tn  addition  to  this,  through  tacrameiital 
eodperation.  The  Reformed  and  Melanchthoni- 
ans  denied  that  the  sacrament  exerted  such  an 
influenoe  by  its  earthly  and  finite  elements,  but 
Bsoribed  all  the  power  of  salvation  to  Chritt  alone, 
m  10  far  as  he  is  remived  and  appropriated  by 
faith  and  the  participation  of  the  sacrament, 
^hey  did  not  look  upon  the  earthly  and  finite 
eignt  as  essential  and  necessary  bearers  of  the 
fldf^ominunication  of  Christ,  but  as  external  and 
visible  pledget  and  »ymboU  of  the  invisible  and 
sopertensuous  gift  of  salvation  immediately 
riven.  The  stnct  Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand. 
Sieved  that  the  heavenly  gift  could  only  be 
xeoeived  in  and  under  the  tign,  and  that  faith 
wa*  not  ettmtial  to  constitute  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial reception.  Uneonsciously  to  most,  the 
Irbole  dispute  afieoted  the  doctrine  concerning 
tte  Church,  If  the  eommunieation  of  salvation 
vas  boand  to  the  visible  sign,  and  if  the  latter 
«ould  not  be  received  without  ohurchly  benedio- 
tion ;  then  the  enjoyment  of  salvation  was  ren- 
dered impossible,  without  the  mediation  of  the 
fjhurch.  Connected  with  this  was  the  dispute 
concerning  the  adiemhora.  It  was  necessary  to 
show  how  far  eeetieriattical  ceremonies  were 
secessary  to  salvation  or  not,  and  what  position 
was  occupied  by  the  cuUtu  in  the  organism  of 
•alvation. 

Besides  the  important  doetriTial  difference*, 
which  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ref.  be- 
tween the  Swit*  and  Saxom,  a  divergence  be- 
tween Luther  and  MeUmchthon,  not  openly  ex- 
pressed, appeared  more  and  more  distinctiv, 
especially  after  1530.  While  Luther  violently 
<)pposed  the  Swiss,  and  was  willing  to  enter  into 
cnurch-fellowship  with  them  upon  one  condition 
enly,Tix.:  that  they  would  unconditionally  adopt 
Tm  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  Melanchthon, 
with  traly  Irenical  seal,  after  the  Marburg  con- 
fierenoe,  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  extremes, 
and  by  chan^ng  the  10th  art.  Ide  coena  Domini) 
of  the  Aumulana,  in  favor  of  the  Swiss  view, 
(prineipally  by  omitting  the  condemnatory 
clause,  improbat  ueut  dixenies),  sought  to  ren- 
der an  ecclesiastical  anion  of  the  two  parties 
Saore  possible.  As  Lather,  in  bis  exclusive 
■npranataralism,  ignored  the  right  of  human 
■abjectivity,  and  never  gave  due  weight  to  the 
human  side  even  in  the  person  of  Christ,  transfer- 
ring divine  attributes  to  the  body  of  Christ :  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  Molanohthon  unduly  exalted 
the  hnman  side,  in  order  to  seoare  tbo  rights  of 
subjectivity,  and  to  preserve  the  truth  ana  inde- 
dependence  of  the  human  side  in  the  person  of 
Christ  Therefore,  in  Luther  the  dogmatical, 
»nd  in  Melanchthon  the  ethical  view  is  preva- 
lent. Prqudice  alone  can  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that,  after  Lather's  death,  when  the  great  Re- 
ibrmer  bo  longer  exerted  his  overwhelming  per- 
sonal influence  upon  the  Qerm.  Prot.  Church, 
the  Melanehthonian  vieio  was  ths  prevalent  one, 
even  in  Saxony.  The  most  unquestionable  proof 
«f  tbia  is  the  tmauUroveiUd  publio  auihonty  of 


the  altered  Angsburg  Confession  (see  Art.)  of 
the  years  1540  and  1542. 

And  BOW  the  work  of  the  Concordia  began. 
Dr.  Jacob  Andreae,  Protxut  and  Chancellor  at 
Tubingen,  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  matter. 
In  the  first  plan  of  a  Form  of  Concord  (1567), 
Andreae  set  out  with  the  correct  principle,  that 
the  points  of  dispute  should  be  presented  in  thort 
and  plain  propositions,  omitting  all  personal 
condemnations.  This  plan  had  the  following 
title:  "  Confession  and  brief  exposition  of  some 
disputed  points,  by  which  a  Christian  harmony 
might  he  effected,  and  the  offensive  and  long- 
eon  tinned  divisions  set  aside,  in  the  churches 
attached  to  the  Aagsb.  Conf."  He  enumerated 
but  five  articles:  1)  Of  justif.  by  foith ;  2)  of 
good  works ;  3)  of  free  will ;  4)  of  adiaphora ; 
5)  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  formula,  as  much 
as  possible,  avoided  technical  phrases,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  edifying  language  of  Scripture. 
Art.  3  denied  the  freedom  of  man ;  art  5  main- 
tained  the  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  by  unbelievers,  hut  did  not  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  ubiquity.  Andreae  was  anxious  to 
make  concessions  to  both  parties.  As  is  usual 
in  such  eases,  he  satisfied  neither,  and  the  work 
of  concord  began  amidst  discord.  In  1571  it 
wa;  seen,  that  a  dogmatical  union  in  the  midst 
of  German  theology  could  only  be  'effected  by 
suppressing  one  of  the  two  chief  parties :  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  pretended  media* 
tor,  Andreae,  sided  with  the  strict  Lutherans. 
It  was  necessary  to  wage  var;  and  for  this  pur* 
pose  the  exclusive  Luth.  ptaij  bad  to  storm 
Wittenberg,  the  citadel  of  Germ.  Protestantism. 
The  electorate  of  Saxony,  under  the  elector  Ait- 
gtutus,  had  adhered  faithfully  to  the  corpus  doe- 
trina  Philippieum.  After  the  death  of  John 
William,  of  Saxony.  (1573)  Augustus  acted  as 
regent  of  Saxony,  and  banished  Jlesshus  and 
Wiegand,  the  most  violent  Lutheran  extremists; 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  most  of  the  ministers 
— by  force  unfortunately — to  oooept  the  ecrpvt 
doeSrinte.  The  Philippists,  in  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  embraced  this  favorable  opportunity, 
in  connection  with  the  Reformed  theologians  of 
the  Palatinate,  to  secure  the  future  of  their 
freer  theological  principles  in  the  electorate,  and 
in  the  whole  Germ.  Evangel.  Church.  The  pab> 
lication  of  the  exegesis  perspietta  dferme  integra 
conlroeersuB  de  sacra  coena,  written  (by  a  J. 
Curaeus,  a  Silesian  physician  then  deceased) 
in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Melanchthon,  brought 
about  an  unexpected  catastrophe,  which  inflicted 
a  mortal  wound  upon  the  Melanehthooians.  The 
mild  elector  was  persuaded  to  believe,  that  La- 
theranism  in  Saxony  was  in  danger ;  that  Cal- 
vinism was  gaining  the  asoendenoy ;  and  that 
the  theologians  of  the  electorate  had  proved  tru- 
tors  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  Urged  by  the 
.fanatical  estate*,  Aa^stos  called  a  conference 
of  orthodox  Luth.  divines,  presented  the  "  Arti* 
oles  of  Torgau"  for  their  subscription ;  arrested 
and  banished  those  who  refused ;  {snch  as  Wie> 
debram,  Cruoiger,  Pexel,  Moller,  Professors  at 
Wittemberg),  and  imprisoned  those  suspected 
of  Crypto-Calvinism,  some  for  years,  and  others 
for  life.  The  Melanehthonian  party  was  thua 
crushed  by  cm  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 
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'  ITotbini;  now  Appeared  to  ttand  in  the  way  of 
Andreae's  concordia  (1574).  He  waa  filled  with 
new  hopes.  He,  however,  felt  that  he  alone  ims 
■ot  Bum-^ient  for  the  work,  and  therefore  eought 
oodperation.  Got  of  sis  eermons  on  the  divi- 
iions  among  theologians,  preached  by  bim  in 
Tubingen,  and  dedicated  to  Duke  Jalioa,  of 
Brunswick,  he  formed  a  "  declaration"  approved 
by  the  theologians  of  WUrtembeig,  and  sent 
it  to  Martin  Chemnitz  and  David  Chyiraeus. 
After  several  corrections  it  was  returned  to  bim 
in  1575,  as  "formula  concordia  inter  Sueeicat 
tl  Saxonicas  ecclesiat."  Not  being  approved  in 
its  present  form,  Lucas  Osiander,  and  Balthasar 
Bidenbacb,  two  celebrated  WUrtemberg  theo- 
logians, again  revised  it ;  and  at  a  larger  meet- 
ing of  theologians  at  MauUirimn  eloitter  (Jan. 
(1576),  it  was  completed  and  signed.  (The 
Maulbronn  formula  was  not  printed  j.  These  two 
formulas  the  elector  consigned  to  the  hands  of 
J.  Andreae,  who  decided  against  the  Saxon  as 
insufSoient.  At  a  conference  at  LielUenberff, 
(Feb.,  1576),  summoned  by  Augustus,  a  num- 
oer  of  divines  of  the  Saxon  electorate  agreed  to 
sacrifice  the  corpus  doctr.  Phil.,  the  last  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  Lntheranism  in  Saxony,  and  sim- 

ey  to  recommend  it  as  an  excellent  and  useful 
•ok.  Upon  this,  Chemnitz,  Chytraeui,  and  Anr 
dreae,  together  with  Musculus  and  Chs.  Koemer, 
and  12  theologians  of  Upper  Saxony,  met  at 
Torgau,  (May  28,  1576),  and  speedily,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Swabian-Saxon  Concordia  and  Manl- 
bronn  Formula,  prepared  the  so-called  Torgau 
Book.  This  was  another  concession  to  tbeultra- 
Lntb.  party.  All  those  passages  of  the  Swabian- 
Saxon  formula,  in  which  honorable  mention  was 
made  of  Melanchihan'i  name,  were  erased,  and 
passages  in  reference  to  Luther,  from  the  Maul- 
oronn  formula  substituted.  The  arrangement 
of  the  Augustana  was  retained:  one  article — on 
Chrisfs  descent  into  hell,  was  inserted.  In  de- 
livering the  Form  of  Concord  to  the  elector 
Augustus  (June  7,  1576),  the  authors  (particu- 
larly Andreae  and  Chemniti)  express  the  con- 
viction: that  orthodox  teachers  of  the  Church 
vould  feel  no  great  hesitation  in  adopting  it; 
and  thus  peace  would  speedily  be  established. 

But  they  were  sadly  mistaken  in  regard  to 
this.  But  few  of  the  Germ.  Luth.  State-ohnrcbes, 
to  whom  the  elector  submitted  the  plan,  yielded 
an  unconditional  assent.  The  nltra-Luth.  in 
Brunswick,  Hamburg,  LUbeck,  and  LUneburg, 
titought  that  Melanchthon's  name  shonld  not 
■imply  be  omitted,  but  condemned  with  those  of- 
all  heretical  teachers.  In  Lower  Hessia,  Zwei- 
brUcken,  Anhalt,  Magdeburg,  Pomerania,  and 
Holstein,  the  opinions  leaned  in  favor  of  the 
Melanchth.  theology ;  and  the  theolog.  of  Anhalt 

Snblicly  expressed  their  concern  (see  Niedner's 
eitochrift,  1846,  p.  269),  "  that  there  was  an 
effort  made  to  separate  the  two  beloved  heroes, 
Luther  and  Philip,  to  canonixe  the  one,  and  to 
make  the  other  a  stench."  Even  Loais  TL,  of  the 
Palatinate,  showed  his  aversion  to  the  Ubiquit- 
ism  of  the  Ihrgau  Book.  The  Reformed,  also,  at  a 
oonferenoe  hold  at  Frankfort,  under  the  auspices 
of  JoJm  Casimir,  which  was  also  attended  by  an 
embassy  of  Elisabeth,  of  England,  resolved  to 
withstand  this  party,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
a  schism  of  the  Evang.  Church.    But  Augustus 


was  M'i^neoiiifnned  by  the  ezelusWe  party,  Siftt* 
modification  of  the  Torgau  Book  vras  out  of  tb« 
question.  He  convened  a  conference  at  Bergent ' 
near  Magdebarg,  composed  of  Andreae,  Cheeo* 
nitz,  Selnecoer,  Moscnlns,  Cbytraens,  and  Cor* 
nerus.  Here  the  replies  and  criticisms  of  the 
various  German  ehun^es,  whose  opinions  bad- 
been  solicited,  were  soon  disposed  of;  a,ni'every' 
thing  in  the  Torgau  Book,  tsnieh  bore  any  tttemi 
bUmce  to  the  peeuliaritie*  of  Mdanchihonianitmt, 
carefiiUy  taMuded,  In  9  da^  the  whole  work 
was  finished,  bearing  the  title:  "A  Qeneral 
(afterwards  changed  into  "  tborongh")  elem; 
corred,  and  final  rtpelititM  and  dedaratbm  of 
certain  articles  of  the  Augnsb.  ConfessMn,  «ob-' 
ceming  which,  for  some  time,  disputes  baTV 
been  maintained  among  some  theologians,  itf 
which  these  disputes  are  determined  and  reooB* 
oiled  according  to  the  authority  of  the  Word  of 
Ood,  and  to  the  summary  contents  of  oar  Ohri**' 
tian  dootrine."  This  so^alled  "  Berg^he  Bo<dl^ 
contained  12  articles. 

Everything  now  depended  upon  establishlnff 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  formula,  by  seonr* 
ing  its  speedy  adoption  by  the  different  Qermaa 
Ev.  churches.  It  was  sent  for  signature  to  all 
the  Germ.  Luth.  State-churches,  and  it  wa4 
speedily  subscribed  by  Saxony,  Anspaeh,  Bratt- 
denburg,  Brunswick,  lAlneburg,  MecMenibwrg, 
Hamburg,  LUbeek,  Grubenhagen,  WUrtemburff, 
Benneberg,  MSmpelgard,  Baden,  and  in  several 
free  cities  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  •  Whoever  i« 
these  refused  to  subsoribe,  was  at  once  deposed 
from  office :  tn  *o  far  no  one  was  contpeUed  to 
sign.  But  the  work  of  Concord  cannot  be  thus 
accomplished.  AU  the  other  Oerman  Eeangi 
State^urches,  not  mentioned  above,  steadfa^jf 
refised  to  adopt  it.  To  the  elector  of  the  IhUiU' 
note  such  concessions  were  made  that  be  yielded,' 
but  it  continued  irapoeaible  to  secure  the  assaoi 
of  the  churches  of  Anhalt,  Hessia,  PomatMta, 
Holstein,  ZweibrUcken,  and  the  free  cities,  Ab- 
remberg,  Strasburg,  Spire,  Worms,  FrankfoH 
on  the  M.,- Magdeburg,  and  Nordhaueen;  and 
BruTistpick  subsequently  withdrew  from  the 
Form.  Cone,  and  adhered  to  the  Corpus  doe- 
trina  Julium.  Thus,  the  union  songht  for  years, 
by  many  exertions  and  still  greater  saonfioea^ 
was  not  realized  at  last.  In  non-G!eniMM  State* 
the  Prussian  clergy  only  adopted  it,  (the  Univer- 
sity of  Konigsberg  not  included);  2><iiiz^and 
Elbing  rejected  it ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark, 
after  having  been  invited  to  adopt  it,  after  its 
solemn  proclamation  at  Dresden,  Jan.  25,  1580, 
wrote  to  William  of  Heese,  Feb.  8, 1581,  that  h« 
had  prohibited  the  Book  of  Concord  in  hi* 
dominions,  and  that  be  bad  immediatdy  throw» 
the  two  beautifully  bound  copies,  sent  him  by 
his  sister  of  Saxony,  into  the  fire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  th« 
Form  Cone,  was  originally  prepared  in  the  Ger' 
man  language,  as  were  also  Andreae'^  plan,  tin 
Swabian-Saxon  and  Torgau  Formulas.  Hence, 
the  Iiotin  edition  is  a  translation  of  the  originaj 
text.  The  first  translation,  inserted  in  Lneas 
Osiander's  Book  of  Concord,  was  defective ;  and 
a  second,  by  Selnecoer,  also  nnsatisfustorr ;  onir 
the  third,  prepared  at  the  convention  of  Qned*' 
linburg  ( 1583),  under  the  auspices  of  Clwmnit% 
receiv^  the  approbation  of  the  Elector,  Ango** 
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Iw  of  8«x.,  and  from  1584  was  retarded  m  the 
muihtniie  Latin  text  of  the  F.  C,  which  has  be«n 
adhered  to  in  almost  all  subsequent  editions. 
The  eotUents  of  the  F.  C.  is  divided  into  <ioo  un- 
Vivui  principal  pari* :  the  so-called  Epitome,  or 
a  tummary  ofartidu,  which  contains  an  extract 
from  the  Targau  Book  ;  and  the  iolida  declaratio, 
which  is  to  bo  regarded  as  a  more  particular 
enrfoao^um  of  the  first  part.  The  Jbterbock  Pre- 
/ace,  before  mentioned,  and  which  does  not 
]^perl7  form  •  part  of  the  F.  C,  maj  be  oon- 
aidsred  introduetory  to  id.  It  endeavors  to  point 
oat  the  need  of  the  work  of  Concord  ;  its  agree- 
nant  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  older  symboli- 
eal  books ;  and  to  pacify  those  fearful  souls  who 
wera  not  altogether  satisfied  with  such  subtle 
dMniatioal  propositions.  The  arrangement  of 
■nbjeots  ie  the  same  in  both  parts.  Both  open 
Hiu  the  pnliminary  quettion,  de  eowipendiaria 
reffula  aique  norma,  ad  quam  omnia  dogmata 
mdgenda,  et  quae  incidenmt  certamina  pie  dedor 
randa  et  componenda  sunt.  Here,  most  nnequi- 
Toeally,  the  Bible  is  recognised  as  the  only  rule 
aind  ttandard,  according  to  which  all  doctrines 
ought  to  be  tried.  In  regard  to  eceUnattieal 
tymboU,  nrominent  reference  is  made  to  the 
taree  symools  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  Augwt- 
lana  non  mutata,  the  Apology,  the  Smalcald 
Articles,  and  Luther's  two  Catechisms.  A  spe- 
tifie  difference,  however,  is  fixed  between  the 
antbonty  of  the  Scriptures  and  that  of  symbols : 
the  H.  Soripturee  alone  being  regarded  »b  judex, 
norma  et  regula  in  matters  of  faith,  while  the 
tffmboU — consequently  tlje  Formula  Cone,  itself 
—only  rank  as  tettimomeg,  and  therefore  have 
but  a  human  authority,  limited  to  a  certain 
time.  After  this  we  find  eleven  articles  of  deei- 
tiont,  which  design  to  establish  the  doctrinal 
peace  of  the  Ev.  Church,  and  for  eeer  to  leparate 
mgpoiina  errort  from  the  bosom  of  Erang.  theo- 
Io^«  In  the  Epitome  the  chief  question  of  con- 
troversy 'ajirat  laid  down  ;  lecondly,  follows  the 
powtive  decision ;  and,  thirdly,  the  rejection  of 
ooDtrar^  doctrines.  In  the  eolida  declaratio  the 
disonsaion  proceeds  uninterruptedly.  The  doc- 
trine of  original  tin  forms  the^rst  article.  The 
formula  here  seeks  the  true  middle-ground  be- 
tween Flacianism  and  Pelagianism.  The  ethi- 
cal ability  of  man  being  entirely  denied  in  this 
Art.>  logical  consistency  demands,  that  in  Art. 
n.  {de  libero  arbiirio),  the  Jree  vrill  of  man  must 
'  likewise^  be  wholly  rejected.    Accordingly,  the 

£roposition  is  laid  down :  that  the  nnderstand- 
ig,  the  heart,  and  the  will  of  unregenerate 
auui,  are  unable,  by  their  own  natural  powers, 
to  nnderfitand,  to  believe,  to  accept,  to  think,  to 
will,  to  begin,  to  accomplish,  to  clo,  to  perform, 
or  to  cooperate  in  anything  good  whaUoer;  but 
that  the  natural  free  will,  according  to  its  per- 
Terted  nature  and  character,  is  efficient  and 
active  in  that  alooe  which  displeases  Ood  and 
H  opposed  to  him.  In  Art  III.  I^de  jmtitia  fidei 
wram  Deo),  it  failed  to  recognise  the  element 
of  truth  in  Osiander's  view,  the  lubjeetive  ele- 
ment, the  eUmeat  <^  freedom  in  faith;  and  re- 
Mbrded  iaith  merdy  at  •  cifl  of  God,  and  not 
also  as  an  ethical  personal  act,  and  a  religious 
Mlf-assuranoe  oo  the  part  of  man.  We  see  the 
tame  defect  in  Art.  IV.  [de  bonis  operibus) 
Sbej  show  that  good  works  can  have  no  justify- 


ing value  in  God's  sight.  In  Art.  V.  {de  leg* 
et  EvangeUo)  the  di^erence  between  the  law  and 
gospel  is  clearly  pointed  out,  while  their  deeper 
reltUion  and  connection  nre  not  lost  sight  of ;  but 
tho  F.  C.  has  failed  to  point  out  the  ethical  neces- 
sity of  the  "  eondo  legie."  In  Art.  VI.  {de  teriio 
utu  legis  divines)  the  preaching  of  the  law  is 
declared  useful,  not  only  in  preserving  external 
discipline  and  honesty,  {pnmua  una),  and  in 
bringing  men'  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sins ; 
{seeundue  u»u*),  but  also  for  the  instruction  of  ' 
the  regenerated  {teriius  usus).  Art.  VII.  {dt 
coena  Domini).  The  authors  of  the  Art.  display 
their  passionate  spirit,  by  calling  all  their  oppo- 
nents, Oerm.  Ref.  and  Melanchthonian,  "  Citt- 
gliani  Doetorea,"  although  it  was  a  well-known 
and  long-established  fact,  that  the  Swiss-Ref. 
symbols,  in  the  Heidelberg  Cat.  and  Conf.  Hel* 
vet,  had  modified  the  Zwinglian  view  of  tho 
Lord's  Supper,  and  solemly  and  publicly  con- 
fessed the  real  presence  of  the  boav  and  blood 
of  Christ ybr  faith,  and,  consequently,  of  a  real. 
reception  of  this  body  and  blood  by  faith  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  F.  C.  distinguishes 
two  dasaes  of  saerameniarians:  1)  the  honest 
ones,  who  openly  say  what  is  in  their  hearts, 
that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  nothing  but  bread  and 
vnne  is  present,  distributed,  and  received ;  2) 
the  artful  and  most  pernicious,  who  pretend  that 
they  also  believe  a  real  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  ^et  they 
maintain,  that  this  comes  to  pass  spiritually, 
through  faith,  and,  therefore,  Christ  is  not  pre- 
sent in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  hj  faith  they 
must  seek  him  in  heaven.  In  opposition  to  tfaeso 
"  Sacramentaries,"  whose  teaching  they  ryect 
and  condemn,  they  maintain,  that  in  the  Lord's- 
Supper  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly 
and  substantially  present ;  that  in  it  a  sacramen- 
tal  union  between  the  bread  and  ujine,  and  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  takes  place  ;  that  an 
oral  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
yet  not  in  a  Capemaitic,  but  in  a  supernatural 
and  heavenly  manner  takes  place ;  and  that  also 
the  unworthy  and  the  unbelieving,  (indigni  et 
infideles)  receive  the  true  body  ana  blood  of 
Christ  —  but  unto  judgment  According  to  the 
Solida  Declar.  the  reception  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  in  pane, 
sub  pane,  cum  pane. 

The  right  of  subjectivity,  restored  and  hallowed 
afresh,  by  the  fact  of  the  Reformation,  a  ri^ht, 
without  which  we  must  fall  under  hierarchical 
guardianship  —  is  so  absolutely  lost  sight  of  in 
this  7th  Art  of  the  F.  C,  that  tho  presence  of 
Christ  by  faith  is  designated  as  a  non-presenco, 
and  that  presence,  which  possesses  a  sensuout 
objectivity,  and  is  found  in  a  particular  place 
and  upon  the  lips,  is  aloiu  considered  to  be  real. 
That  faith  in  its  justifving  character,  and  a» 
appropriating  Christ  to  the  subject,  is  thus  itsdf 
reduced  to  a  non-reality,  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  sagacity  of  the  authors  of  the  F.  C.  Art 
Till,  (de  persona  Christi)  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  Art  VII.  It  was_  necessary  to 
prove,  that  the  bodily  or  human  side  of  Christ 
does  not  render  tho  before-asserted  bodily  pre- 
sence and  oral  reception  impossible.  This  led 
to  the  discussion  of  the  unio  personalis  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  reference  to  the  two  natures,  and  the 
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eemmwticaiio  of  the  attributes  of  the  divioe  to  the 
bumnn  nature.  (See  Communie.  idiom.)  Art. 
IX.  (de  daeeruu  Christi  ad  Inferos)  correctly 
maintain),  that  the  whole  person  of  Christ  de- 
Mended  into  hell ;  but  the  truth  is  loet  sight  of, 
that  this  descent  is  not  only  an  act  of  dioint 
Omnipoience,  bat  also  an  ad  of  divine  love  to- 
wards the  prisoners  in  Hades.  Art.  X.  (de 
eaeremoniis  eeeles.)  declares  all  Church  nsages 
or  ceremoaiee  which  are  not  enjoined  by  the 
Word  of  God,  to  be  adiaphora,  which  are  not 
binding,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  oii>- 
cnmstanoes;  but  th^  oease  to  be  adiaphora, 
when  opponent*  would  force  them  upon  ns,  as 
if  their  omission  were  sinful.  Art  XI.,  and 
last,  is  a  discussion  de  aelema  predettinaiione  et 
tUeiione  Dei.  After  the  statement,  not  alto- 
gether  sincere,  that  no  public,  offensive,  and 
]HwIiz  controTersy  had  hitherto  arisen  among 
the  theolo^ans  of  the  Augs.  Conf.,  it  sets  oot 
with  drawing  the  line  of  difference  between  the 
ttemal  foreknaeledge  {prcBScientia)  of  Qod,  and 
tiie  eternal  election.  The  prcescientia  of  God 
extends  to  all  creatures,  the  good  and  the  bad : 
namely,  he  sees  and  knows  all  things  before,  etc., 
bnt  this  foreknowledge  is  not  the  originating 
acute  of  things ;  but  the  prcedesCinatio  or  aetema 
eUctio,  is  causative,  i.  e.  the  cause  of  the  salva- 
tion of  the  elect,  and  therefore  refers  to  t\ie  good 
alone.  The  reason  of  election  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  a  secret  decree  of  Qod,  but  simply  and  solely 
in  his  Word.  Although  all  men  are  not  decti, 
God  desires  to  save  all  men  ;  the  divine  wiU  in 
rrference  to  salvation  would,  therefore,  be  uni- 
versdl,  the  historical  result  of  the  work  of  salvia 
tion  particularistic.  But  this  result  is  not  owing 
to  Qod,  bnt  to  the  wicked  hardening  of  the  non- 
elect  against  Qud's  Word  and  Spirit.  All  the 
definitions  of  the  F.  C.  in  reference  to  this  doo- 
trine  result  in  an  endless  tnetaphysieal  contra- 
diction. The  F.  0.  closes  with  an  addition  de 
alii*  haeresibut  el  seetis,  guaem  unquam  Augusta- 
nam  Oonfessionem  sunt  amplexa.,  In  this  the 
errors  of  the  Anabaptists,  Schwenkfeldians,  the 
new  Arians,  and  the  Antitrinitarians,  are  re- 
jected. Then  follow  the  signatures,  added  to 
the  first  edition,  omitted  by  Seluecoer,  bnt  in- 
serted in  the  edition  of  the  German  Book  of  Con- 
cord, (Leipsig,  1703).  Andreae  and  Chemniti 
added  an  Appendix  of  "  a  catalogue  of  testimo- 
nies of  tho  Iioly  Scripture  and  of  the  ancient,  pare 
teachers  of  the  Church,"  &c.  This  Appendix 
never  attained  symbolical  authority,  the  Elector 
of  the  Palatinate  disapproving  of  it ;  and  it  has, 
therefore,  been  omitted  in  later  editions. 

The  Formula  Concordice  is  a  work  of  immense 
ngaoit7,  and  originally  good  and  sincere  inten- 
tions, and  one  which  might  have  canonical 
anthority  for  the  whole  not.  Church.  The 
Tictory  of  the  F.  C.  over  the  free  movement  and 
development  of  the  doctrine,  based  upon  the 
H.  Scripture  and  the  Augsb.  Conf.,  which  latter 
had  not  confined  the  dogma  within  narrow,  and 
least  of  all  theologieo-scholastic  limits — was  the 
▼Ictory  of  a  reactionary  principle  of  tradition, 
borrowed  from  Rome,  over  the  evangelical  prin- 
ciples of  justlfioation  by  faith,  the  normative 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  universal 
priesthood.  The  victory  of  the  F.  C.  weakened 
Pretest.,  beoaase  it  widened  the  breach  between 


lAtOterani  and  Befbrmed,  and  by  its  nn&ir  inter* 
pretationandmercilesscondemnationoftheTiew* 
uf  the  latter,  only  embittered  them.  The  ccmse' 
qnence  of  this  was,  that  Lutherans  and  Refwmed 
were  more  violently  opposed  to  each  other,  than 
Protestants  were  to  Rom.  Catb. ;  and  the  Jesnite 
did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  ponriog  oil 
on  the  fiamee  I 

After  Rationalism  had  shown  a  want  of  ap* 
preciation  and  comprehension  of  the  dogmatiei^ 
value  of  the  F.  C,  the  restorative  theolc^y  of 
modem  times  has  begun  to  over-value  it.  snt^ 
notwithstanding  its  ezcellenees,  it  is,  aflet  oU^ 
nothing  but  a  party-symbol,  and  therefore  has 
never  succeeded  in  finding  general  acoentanoe, 
like  the  Augustana.  Although,  tberMor«,  it 
may  be  said,  in  praise  of  the  F.  C,  that  it  pot 
an  end  for  a  time  to  theological  disputes— on-t 
noying  and  eorUemplible  controversies  enongb,' 
however,  remained  even  after  its  adoption — thie 
is,  in  the  _first  place,  very  donbtful  praise ;  be* 
cause  open  war  is  better  than  a  rotten  peace } 
secondly,  it  is  unevangelical  praise :  for  if  we 
are  really  determined  to  have  no  differences  of 
doctrine,  we  must  become  Roman  Catholics} 
and,  thirdly,  it  is  no  praise,  because  this  rotteit 
and  forcible  peace  gave  place  to  a  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  anarchy,  which  tlireatened 
general  ruin  to  the  Church. 

The  F.  C.  (see  ed.  of  1582,  for  a  list  of  all  the 
signat.)  was  subscribed  by  86  Evang.  Statee 

S among  them  bv  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  Bran* 
enbnrg,  and  the  Palatinate),  and  about  8000 
clergymen.  Several  of  these,  however,  afleiw 
wards  again  withdrew;  whilst  many  adopted 
the  Reformed  iaith,  which  seemed  steadily  pro- 
gressing daring  the  reign  of  Christian  I.,  untiF 
it  was  sappressed  nndcr  the  regency  of  FredJ- 
William,  Duke  of  Saze-Altenburg,  and  Crell 
was  executed  (1601).  In  Baden  CalvinisBs! 
gained  a  passing  victory  during  the  reign  of 
Ernest  Frederick;  and  found  a  public,  decidedly 
anti-Concordia  expression  in  the  so-called  Sta^ 
fort  Book,  pablished  in  1599. 

How  impotent  the  F.  C.  vras  to  restore  i&eo^ 
logical  peaoe,  is  proved  by  the  polemieal  terit^ 
ings,  wnich  it  evoked.  Lutherans  (the  theo> 
logiane  of  Helmst'ddt),  Romanists,  and  eapeoiaUy 
the  Stormed,  wrote  against  it.  This  oblige) 
its  patrons  to  prepare  an  "Apology."  A  meet* 
ing  for  this  pnrpose  was  held  in  Erfart,  1581  f 
at  which  T.  Kirekner  represented  the  Palatinate  {  ' 
Chemnitz, Brandenbnre;  and Sdnedcer, Saxony. 
The  so-called  Erfurt  Book  was  the  result  of 
their  labors.  It  eontained  four  parts,  which  a(| 
first  appeared  separately,  and  then  as  a  whole^ 
in  1584,  at  Dresaen ;  bat  fuled  to  silence  oppo- 
nents. In  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  F.  C.  was  celebrated  bv  a  com« 
memorative  medal,  public  thanksgivings,  mi 
discourses  in  whieh  God  and  the  authors  of  tiia 
F.  C.  were  praised  for  the  happy  completion  of 
this  great  work.  In  1680  many  Lutheran 
Stato-ohurohes  celebrated  the  "Centennial  Jab{-' 
lee  of  the  adoption  of  the  Concordia."  But  ]n 
1780  this  joy  was  silent,  and  had  given  place  to 
sharp  criticisms,  and  the  most  contemptnonf 
treatment  Planck  (Oesch.  d.  Entstehung,  fto.,' 
VL,  697)  regarded  the  F.  C.  as  "a  bungling 
afioiT."     Amman  denoonce*  it   ("Foitb.   £ 
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Christenth.  lur  Weltrol.,"  IL,  2,  p.  146).'  But 
soch  party-jndpmenis  hare  now  yielded  to  n 
calm  and  candid  appreciation  of  the  work, 
'tt^hilst,  therefore,  the  F.  C.  has  lost  its  nymboli- 
qal  and  canonical  authority,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  vrill  alwat/s  retain  a  high  value  as  a  vritnets,  in 
all  the  controversies  of  the  Evang.  Ch.,  as  the 
principal  t?ieologico<lognuUical  work  of  the  16th 
oentury. 

The  F.  C.  has  called  forth  a  laree  number  of 
works.  At  first  it  was  often  pnblished  alone ; 
but  more  frequently  with  the  Book  of  Concord 
{Concordia),  which  contains  all  the  authorita- 
tive  symbols  of  the  Lath.  Church.  From  the 
year  1578,  /.  Andreae  superintended  the  print- 
ing of  the  Book  of  Concord ;  the  copy  of  the  F. 
C,  which  was  used  in  that  edition,  was  unfor- 
tunately destroyed,  when  the  library  of  the, 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  Dresden,  was 
burnt,  July  19,  1760.  German  edtJtoTW  of  the 
Book  of  Concord,  eontsinin^  the  Augvstana  of 
1530,  the  Apology,  the  Smaloald  articles,  and 
Luther's  two  Catechisms  —  are  extant,  of  the 
years  1580, 1582,  1598,  1603, 1703. 1747, 1760. 
etc. ;  Ladin  ediliona  of  the  years  1584,  1602, 
1698 ;  modem  editions:  the  libri  symboliei  eccle- 
si<B  evangtliece  {Ltftherana),  by  Tittkann,  IIase, 
Meter,  MVllbb,  Franks,  generally,  also,  con- 
tain historical  references.  Walch,  bibl.  theol. 
selecta  (1767),  I.,  364,  seq.,  is  particularly  rich 
in  the  last  respect.  Among  the  writings  of 
opponents,  the  following  is  the  most  prominent 
and  celebrated :  R.  Hosfiniani,  Concordia  dis- 
cors,  Ac.  The  most  learned  and  ingenioas  de- 
fence of  the  F.  C.  is  that  of  Xi.  Hutterds,  in  his 
Concordia  concors.  Besides  these  we  may  refer 
to  Val.  Loschxr,  hist,  moiuum,  III.,  6,  5,  seq. ; 
J.  H.  Balthasar,  Hist,  of  theTorgnu  Book, 
etc;  J.  N.  Anton,  HistoftheF.C,  Ac. ;  Pianck. 
I.  e. ;  Heppe,  Hist,  of  Germ.  Protest.,  from  1555 
—1581  (Vol.  II.  and  III.,  the  third  is  not  yet 
published) ;  Gibsilbr's  Church  Hist. 

Db.  ScBtvKXh.—KroteL 

ConoordanCA.  —  A  Bible  Concordance  may 
be  either  verlxil,  or  a  C.  of  subjects  (real).  Each 
kind  is  of  great  value,  the  former  fur  gramma- 
rians, lexicographers,  and  exegetos ;  the  latter 
for  theologians,  preachers,  and  other  students 
of  the  S.  S.— As  early  as  1244,  Hugo  de  St.  Caro 
ft  12G4),  aided  by  monks,  prepared  a  C.  of  the 
Vulgate.  This  was  enlarged  and  improved  by 
Arhtto  de  Prato  (circa  1290),  and  Conrad  of 
Halberstadt,  in  the  14th  cent.,  who  added  the 
particles.  These  were  followed  by  Hebrew  C. 
of  the  0.  T.,  Greek  C.  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  N. 
T.,  and  others  of  nearly  all  the  later  versions. 
We  note  the  following.  — The  first  Hebrew  C, 
by  R.  Isaac  Nathan,  was  printed  in  Bom  berg's 
office,  in  Venice,  1528;  iol.,  Basel,  1681.  A 
better  Hebrew  C.  is  that  of  /.  Buxtorf, 'Bm., 
1632,  fol.;  an  abbr.  ed.,  Berlin  and  Frankf., 
1677,  8vo.  To  this  0.  the  particles  were  added 
by  Chr.  Nolde,  Kopenh.,  1679,  4to. ;  new  ed.  by 
J.  O.  Tympe.  Jena,  1734.  The  lotest  and  best 
Hebr.  C.  is  that  of  Furst,  Leips.,  1840,  fol.— A 
Greek  C.  of  the  K.  T.  and  LXX.,  by  Eulhalios, 
of  Rhodes,  e.  1300,  is  lost  ,  The  first  printed 
was  ed.  by  Xustus  Betulehia,  rector  and  libr.  in 
Augsburg  (t  1554),  entitled :  Tvft^u^m,  tj  mxxttif 
ri^  tia^xtit  ttjt  "'"'lb  fto>i  Ba*it  ( Oporin.,  1546). 


ThenfoHowed:  Henr.  Steplkanus,  Cone.  Tl.  Ifi. 
Graecolat. :  Paris,  1594 ;  Geneva,  1600,  fol.,  and 
Erasm.  Schmid.,  N.  T.,  Ac.,  cone.,  VitO).,  1638, 
fol.;  ed.  P.  Sam.  Cyprian:  Gothss,  1717,  fol., 
repnbl.  Glasgow,  1819, 2  vols.,  8vo. ;  /.  WUliams, 
C.  to  the  Greek  text,  dec.  Ac. :  London,  1767, 
4to. — On  the  LXX.  appeared  C.  by  C.  Kirehert 
August.  Francof.,  1607, 2  vols.,  4to. ;  A.  JVomm, 
Amsteld.  et  Traject,  1718,  2  v.,  fol.— C.  of  tbt 
Vulg.  were  called  Majores  when  they  contained 
also  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech.  Improved 
ed.  of  Majores  by  Rw.  Staplkanus:  Paris,  1665, 
fol. ;  Fr.  Lucas :  Antw.,  1617,  Ac.  A  new  ed. 
of  the  Lat.  C,  is  said  to  have  been  pnbl.,  by 
Dnoripon,  in  1838,  4to.  -^  Nnmerons  C.  of  the 
German  Bible  have  appeared.  The  first  by 
Konrad  AgrHcola,  Nnremo.,  1609,  fol.,  and  often. 
The  more  useful  is  that  of  Fr.  Lankisch  (Germ., 
Hebr.,  and  Gr.),  Lpz.  and  Frankf ;  an  abstract 
by  M.  F.  LankiseK  Lp».,  1680,  4to.  Smaller 
C.  by  G.  MiehaeUa,  Jena,  1733, 8vo. ;  /.  M.  Otto, 
SulEbach,  1823,  8vo.  Also,  Reai-C,  by  Bilch- 
ner,  Jena.  1750,  Ac.  Ac. ;  do.  do.  Real  u.  Verbal- 
C,  Jena,  1740 ;  new  ed.  by  Ueubner,  Halle,  1840 
(9th  ed.  1852).  Real-Verbal-0..  by  /.  O.  Beck,. 
Basel,  1770,  2  Th.,  fol;  Wiehmann,  Bibl. 
Hondo.,  Ac.,  Dessau  n.  Lpz.,  1782,  revised  1796 
and  1806;  H.  SchoU,  do.  do.,  Lpx.,  1827 ;  J.  /.' 
Ohm,  Spruehc,  Ac.,  Lpz.,  1812,  8vo. ;  Bibl. 
Handc.  f.  Rel.-lehrer,  Ac.,  Lpz.,  1841,  8vo.;  F. 
J.  Bemhard,  Bibl.  C.  oder  dreif.  Register,  Ac., 
Lpz.,  1850-1,  8vo.;  Sauff,  Real  n.  Verbal-0. 
Ao.,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Stuttg.,  1828-34;  Haimt,  do. 
do.,  3  vols.,  8vo.,  Quedlinb.,  1823-7.  —  (For  the 
English  BiWe  we  have  the  C.  of  /.  Marbeek,  r, 
1550;  that  of  Clem.  Cotton,  e.  1640;  the  well- 
known  C.  of  Oruden;  Brown's  (very  limited); 
and,  the  latest,  in  a  very  convenient  form,  that 
of  Geo.  Coles,  N.  York,  1866*).        Arnold.* 

Concordat*  and  Cirenmscription-bollt.— 

Literally  concordat  may  mean  any  kind  of  com- 
pact or  treaty ;  but  it  usoally  signifies  one  formed 
between  a  State  and  the  Rom.  Church.  As  in 
such  compacts  the  Rom.  Church,  through  the 
Pope,  acts  in  its  externally  organized  capacity, 
and  both  parties  represent  powers  having  equal 
rights,  the  Concordat  has  been  regarded  as  a  com- 
pact based  upon  international  law. — ^A  Cireum' 
scription-bull  is  a  Papal  constitution  which  fixes 
the  limits  of  dioceses,  and  may,  incidentally, 
prescribe  other  regulations  for  them.  How  such 
balls  have  come  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Concor- 
dats, will  be  explained  below.  —  The  Church, 
daring  the  mediaeval  development  of  its  power, 
constmcted  a  theory  eonoeming  her  relation  to 
civil  governments,  which  left  but  little  room  for 
Concordats.  Foi'  she  claimed  a  divine  supre- 
macy over  the  State  as  a  human  institution; 
the  spiritual  sword  was  to  be  used  by  the  Church, 
the  temporal^  her,  and  by  her  command.  The 
transactions  between  the  rulers  of  civil  govern- 
ments and  Popes,  during  that  period,  do  not 
regulate  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  Church 
and  State;  the  State  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Chnrob,  and  its  own  subordi- 
nation. This  is  the  tenor  even  of  the  Calixtine, 
or  TTorm*,  Concordat  of  Sept  23. 1122  (Prrtz, 
Monum.,  4,  75). — Concordats,  either  in  name  or 
matter,  do  not  oocnr  before  1418 ;  henoe  they 
sprang  ap  in  the  period  of  reaction,  both  of  tot 
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8tat«,  and  national  episeopaeieii,  against  fhe 
earlier  theory.  Rome  first  made  the  concessions 
involved  in  the  Concordats,  after  the  period  of 
Avignon  and  the  great  schism.  They  all  aim 
St  getting  States,  vrhich  no  longer  acknowledged 
ti>e  civil  claims  of  Rome,  to  bind  themselves  to 
certain  matters  bv  compacts,  the  Chnrch,  at 
the  same  time,  yielding  certain  privilege  as 
a  consideration.  Hence  Concordats  differ  in 
their  contents,  and  were  not  concluded  with  all 
States.  For  the  Rom.  C.  still,  in  principle, 
claims  entire  supremacy  over  whatever  sJie  con- 
siders eccUsiattical  matters,  and  yields  it,  prae- 
Ueallv,  only  where  for  the  time  she  cannot  exer- 
cise It.  Whatever  concession  may  be  tempo- 
rarily made,  may  also,  ad  libitum,  be  recalled. 
Indeed,  quite  recently.  Concordats  have  been 
pronounced  of  no  binding  aothoritpr  for  the 
Church.  Nevertheless  the  opposite  view  is  also 
held.  Card.  SogUa  says :  Coneordata  rationem 
hahent  non  prinUegii,  ted  pacti,  estque  illud  pac- 
tum non  temporarium  et  per»ondU,  ted  reate  ae 
perpetuum,  quod  religiote  obtervandum  ett  (see 
ois  Instil,  jur.  publ,  ecdes.  Jjmret.,  1844). 

We  shall  now  notice  the  various  Concordats 
in  the  following  order : 

I.  0.  of  the  XV.  c«rf.— The  older  of  these 
were  concluded,  not  only  with  the  State,  but 
also  with  the  national  Episcopate  (see  Episco- 
pal system).  At  the  Council  of  Constance  (see 
Mi.),  the  Church,  as  nationally  represented, 
was  constituted  into  four  (subsequently  five) 
nations:  a  Oerman,  an  English,  a  French,  an 
Italian,  and  (at  last)  a  Spanish.  As  these  several 
nations  could  not  agree  upon  the  propositions  of 
Martin  V.,  made  about  the  end  of  Jan.,  1418,  he 
offered  to  conclude  concordats  with  each.  Such 
were  then  made  with  the  representatives  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  The  first  two  were 
pnbl.  May  2,  1418 ;  the  last,  July  12,  1418  (see 
Hahdt,  M.  Oeeum.  Const.  Cone,  ex  ingenli  Msp- 
iorum-mole-entium,  Francof.  et  Lips.,  1700,  T. 
I.,  1055  ;  T.  IV.,  1566,  Ac.;  T.  I.,  1079,  Ac.).— 
As  to  their  contents :  c.  1,  limits  the  number  of 
Cardinals,  Ac. ;  o.  2,  limits  the  Papal  reserva- 
tions ;  c.  3,  treats  of  the  Annates,  &c. ;  c.  4,  de- 
fines when  complaints  must  be  carried  to  Rome ; 
e.  6,  limits  the  oommenda;  c.  6,  refers  to 
•imony ;  o.  7,  of  persons  excommunicated ;  c.  8, 
limits  tlie  dispensations  of  the  Rom.  curia:  c.  d, 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Rom.  curia ;  o.  10,  limits 
indulgences  in  Qermany,  and  annuls  all  granted 
since  Qreg.  XI. ;  c.  11,  limits  these  provisions  to 
five  years  for  Qermany  and  France ;  for  England 
the  compact  is  definitive.  Fur  Germany  and 
France,  therefore,  these  concordats  served  merely 
Its  the  basis  of  further  transactions. 

For  such,  occasion  was  given  by  the  Council 
of  Basel  (see  Art.),  which  was  brought  into 
open  conflict  with  the  Pope  by  the  bull  of  Sept 
18, 1437,  Doctor  Oentium,  which  transferred  the 
Connoil  to  Ferrara.  The  Episcopal  system  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  power,  which  made  it  a 

Suestion  for  the  nations,  whether  the  authority  of 
le  Council,  or  that  of  the  Pope,  should  be 
obeyed.  Cireumstances  placed  the  decision  of 
this  question  into  the  hands  of  the  princes ;  and 
whilst  Charles  VII.,  of  France,  decided  for  the 
Pope  (and  yet,  the  Praam,  sanction  of  Bourges, 
[July  7,  1438],  accepted  the  previous  Reforma- 


tion deorees  of  Basel)  the  princ«s,  met  to  elect 
Albrecht  II.,  first  declared  a  neutrality  (Marcb 
17,  1438)  in  favor  of  Germany,  and  then, 
imitating  France,  (at  a  diet  in  Mayence, 
March  26, 1439),  accepted  a  number  of  the  Ref. 
decrees  of  Basel  (see  Instrum.  Accept,  in  Koch, 
Sanctio  pragm.  Germ,  illustr..  Argent.,  1789). 
Eugene  IV.  approved  of  neither  the  French  nor 
German  course,  but  could  undo  neither ;  and  in 
Germany,  by  deposing  two  adherents  of  tb« 
Council,  the  Archb.  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  b« 
excited  such  opposition  that,  in  Frankfort,  in 
March  21, 1446,  nearly  all  the  Electors  joined 
in  these  four  demands  of  the  Pope:  1)  to  annul 
the  above  deposures ;  2)  to  acknowledge  his  sab- 
ordination  to  a  General  Council ;  3)  to  call  such 
a  Coancil  on  May  1,  1447,  in  one  of  five  named 
German  cities,  to  decide  upon  the  existing  strifes 
concerning  the  Papacy ;  4)  to  confirm  the  de- 
crees of  Barcl  accepted  at  Mayence,  in  1439.  On 
these  conditions  they  promised  obedience ;  other- 
wise they  would  go  over  to  the  Council,  t. «.,  as 
understood  in  Rome,  to  the  Antipope,  Felix 
V.  They  also  asked  Frederick  III.  for  his  media- 
tion, frederick  advised  the  Pope  to  make  gene- 
ral concessions,  and  to  promise  further  attentioa 
to  the  matter  through  nis  legate  to  the  diet,  ap* 
pointed  for  Sept  6,  in  Frankfort  The  legate 
actually  appeared.  Bat  the  Council  also  sent 
legates,  woo,  at  first,  had  the  preponderance. 
The  imperial  ambassadors,  however,  especially 
Aen.  Sylvius  (through  bribery),  had  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  above  four  demands  proposed:  in  refer- 
ence to  the  deposures,  there  should  be  restHutioti 
instead  of  cessation ;  a  new  Council  should  be 
called  without  specifying  that  it  was  to  decide, 
Ac. ;  the  Basel  decrees  should  be  sanctioned  pro- 
vided the  German  States  would  make  reparation 
to  Rome  for  any  detriment  suffered  in  conse* 
nuenoe,  Ac.  (see  Giesder,  Ecol.  H.  {  132,  n.  1, 
Ac).  These  propositions  were  adopted  by  the 
Diet,  and  sent  to  JRome.  In  ratification  of  them 
Eugene  issued  five  bulls,  called  the  Concord, 
principium,  received  the  act  of  homage  from  the 
embassy,  and  then  died.  But  his  successor, 
Nicolas  v.,  confirmed  the  compacts  on  Feb.  17, 
1448,  and  a  concordat  was  concluded  between  the 
emperor,  in  the  name  of  Germany,  and  the 
Pope's  legate.  It  is  called  the  Aschaffenburg  C, 
but  should  be  designated  after  Vienna  (see 
Oieteler,  I.  c,  n.  3,  4).  Though,  at  first,  this  C. 
excited  some  opposition,  it  soon  obtained  such 
favor  that  the  C.  principium  were  long  forgotten. 
From  the  above  it  appears,  that  other  matters, 
besides  the  relation  of  Churoh  and  State,  were 
treated  of  in  the  C. — In  regard  to  France,  Rome 
repeatedly  repudiated  the  validity  of  the  Pragm. 
Sanction;  thus,  in  1439,  by  an  embassv  to 
Charles  VII.,  in  1459  in  the  meeting  of  all  the 
Christian  princes  convened  by  Pius  II.  at  Man. 
tun,  in  1471  by  a  bull  of  Sixlus  IV.  On  the 
contrary,  Charles  stood  firm,  and  in  1460  ap- 
pealed from  the  declaration  at  Mantua,  1459,  to 
a  Gen.  Council.  But  his  successor,  Louis  XL, 
annulled  the  Pragra.  S.,  1461  ( Giesder,  I.  e.,  n. 
35) ;  yet,  when  he  found  his  political  aims  failing 
he  did  not  adhere  to  this  decision.  At  the  so- 
called  I5th  Laterift)  Gen.  Council  the  sanetioa 
was  (Deo.  10,  1512)  again  declared  null;  bnt 
thereupon  Pope  Leo  and  Francis,  after  an  inte^ 
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Tiew  at  Bologna,  Dee.,  1525.  concluded  a  C. 
which  Francis  signed,  Aug.  18, 1526,  and,  after 
its  adoption  hj  uie  Lat.  Conno.,  Deo.  19,  1526, 
declared  it  against  the  will  of  the  Parliament,  the 
law  of  the  land  fsee  Gieseler,  I.  c,  {  134,  n.  18, 
&e.).  In  general  it  was  identical  with  the  C. 
of  1447. — The  oldest  C.  in  Savoi/  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Council  of  Basel,  and  concluded 
between  Nicolas  V.  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy. — 
The  concessions  made  to  France,  were  likewise 
granted  to  Spain  in  the  form  of  a  privilegium 
(called  Concordat,  but  for  what  reason  it  ia  hard 
to  see),  by  Hadrian  VI.,  Sept.  6, 1523.  —  The 
oldest  Portutmese  C.  was  concluded  in  1486,  be- 
tween king  John  II.  and  Innocent  YIII.  In  it 
the  king  renounced  the  Placet  regium  ( Gieseler, 
I.  c,  i  137).  — After  1523  no  C.  was  concluded 
daring  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

II.  C.  of  the  ISlh  cent.  —  These  sprang,  medi- 
ately, from  Gallicanism,  in  which  the  ideas  of  the 
15th  cent,  were  revived,  immediately,  from  the 
French  scheme  of  an  absolute  State.  —  1.  In 
Saeoy  the  concessions  of  1451  led  to  repeated 
disputes,  and  from  Alexander  YII.  the  inquiry 
arose:  to  what  territories  of  the  ducal  house  they 
applied?  These  disputes  were  settled  by  Bene- 
dict XIV..  in  the  C.  of  Jan.  6, 1741.— 2.  With 
MUan  a  C.  was  concluded  by  Bened.  XIV., 
touching  the  exemption  of  eccl.-propertv. — 3.  In 
Naples  the  Monorchia  sieula  formed  an  old 
point  of  strife  between  the  State  and  Rom. 
courts.  Clement  XI.  abolished  the  privilege. 
But  Bened.  XIII.  restored  it  by  a  Breve  of 
March  1, 1728.  Other  matters  of  dispute,  how- 
ever, arose  touching  immunity,  the  Placet,  &c. 
These  were  adjusted  by  a  C.  granted  by  Bened. 
XIV.,  June  13,  1741,  and  published  in  Naples 
on  July  29,  following. — 4.  In  Spain  similar  diffi- 
culties, connected  with  other  points,  led  to  a  C. 
between  Clement  XII.  and  Philip  V.,  Oct.  18, 
1737,  which  provided,  among  other  things,  that 
the  eabjects  should  be  further  discussed  by 
deputies.  This  was  done  in  writing,  and  bad 
nearly  led  to  an  open  rupture,  when  Bened. 
XIV.  became  Pope.  He,  indeed,  acknowledged 
the  older  concessions,  and  reserved  the  investiture 
of  only  52  bf  nefices  in  Spain,  whilst  the  govern- 
ment richly  indemnified  the  Rom.  court  for  its 
pecuniary  losses  ;  and  yet  the  C.  of  1753  seemed 
to  curtail  the  king's  influence.  It  also  settled 
the  question  of  the  Apostolio  treasury's  so-called 
iright  to  the  spoils  in  Spain.  The  C,  written  in 
Spanish,  was  signed  in  Rome,  Jan.  11,  1753, 
and  ratified  by  the  king  on  Jan.  21,  and  by  the 
Pope  on  Feb.  20.— 5.  To  Fbrtugal  Bened.  XIV. 
j^nted,  b^  a  C.  of  1740,  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion to  all  its  Sees  and  benefices. 

HI.  0.  of  the  19M  cent,  were  all  called  forth 
by  the  polidcal  disturbances  of  the  French  revo- 
lution.— 1.  France.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo 
(Jane  14, 1800),  Napoleon  meditating  the  for- 
mation of  a  government  sapported  by  religion, 
and  desirous  of  being  confirmed  recent  of  France, 
by  the  head  of  Rom.  Cath.  Christianity — opened 
negotiations  (June  19)  with  the  Pom  for  the  re- 
storation of  religion  in  France.  The  Pope  re- 
■ponded  (July  10)  favorably.  Napoleon  de- 
manded that  the  number  <n  Sees  be  reduced 
from  158  to  60,  the  retignatioa  of  all  French 
Siabope,  the  light  of  nonunatioa  to  S«m  for  (ho 


first  Consul,  the  payment  of  the  clergy  from  tbt 
State  treasury,  and  their  obligation  to  obey  the 
State  government ;  the  renonoiation  of  claims  to 
all  church  property  sold,  the  pardon  of  priests 
married  during  the  revolution,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  management  of  the  cnltus  to  the  State 
Council.  But  Rome  asked  that  all  laws  opposed 
to  the  Church  should  be  abrogated,  that  the 
Rom.  Cath,  religion  should  be  declared  that  of 
the  State,  and  that  the  Consuk  should  be  bound 
to  profess  it.  The  matter  moved  on  slowly,  A 
draft,  prepared  by  Bemier,  Talleyrand,  and  r. 
Hauterive,  and  sent  to  Rome,  was  being  sub- 
jected to  a  tedious  discussion,  when  Napoleon 
demanded  (May  13, 1801)  its  instant,  unaltered 
adoption,  or  he  would  break  off  negotiations. 
Consalvi  was  sent  to  Paris,  (June  20)  with  the 
largest  powers,  and,  on  July  15,  a  Concordat 
was  concluded  and  ratified.  To  save  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  extreme  concessions  were  made. 
The  C,  written  in  French,  contains  17  articles, 
with  a  preface,  in  which  Rom.  Cath.  is  not 
called  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  that  of  the 
most  of  its  citizens.  The  original  demands  of 
Napoleon  are  yielded,  and  the  ancient  eccles. 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  -French  crown 
transferred  to  the  first  Consul;  but  in  case  a 
non-Catholic  should  fill  the  office,  a  new  arran^ 
ment  should  be  made.  (For  the  mode  of  its 
ratification  by  the  Pope,  and  its  publication  and 
adoption  as  a  law  in  France,  see :  Dksszns,  Codt 
ginirai  Fhtnp.,  T.  10,  438-93).  The  Concordat 
and  new  Circumscription  had  validity  also  for 
all  the  oonntries  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace 
of  Luneville  and  Amiens. — For  the  Italian  R»- 
public  a  special  C.  was  concluded,  Deo.  16, 1803, 
by  Pius  VII.,  with  Napoleon  as  President.  It 
is  a  copy  of  the  French  C,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions favorable  to  the  Romish  Church. — The  C. 
^  Fontainebleau,  or  second  C.  of  Napoleon,  Jan. 
&,  1813,  was  never  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  Pope  (Pacca,  Denkw.,  III.,  83-140).— After 
the  restoration  an  attempt  was  made  to  abolish 
the  C.  of  1801,  and  form  one  more  favorable  to 
Rome.  A  compact  to  this  effect  was  even  made, 
June  11)  1817.  The  movement  seemed  especi- 
ally aimed  at  Protestants.  But  the  liberal  Cham- 
bers rejected  the  measure.  The  Concord,  main^ 
tained  an  appearance  of  life  until  1830,  when  ita 
execution  was  out  of  the  (jnestion ;  in  reali^ 
that  of  1801  has  more  validity. 

2.  Oermany.  Simultaneously  with  the  last- 
named  French  C,  one  resembling  that  of  1801 
was  concluded  at  Rome  with  JSoturta.  —  Al- 
though the  orgam'tm  of  the  Rom.  Church  in 
Oermany  was  modified  by  the  Reformation,  by 
the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1552),  and  that  of  Osna- 
brttck  (1648),  ii  was  not  destroyed  until,  after 
the  revolution,  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  diet  of 
Feb.  25,  1803,  secularised  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  made  a  new  division  of  the  Ger- 
man Church.  This  movement,  and  its  conse- 
quences, led  the  Roman  ooort  to  open  negotia- 
tions vrith  the  various  States.  The  work  begaa 
with  Bmiaria,  which  instracted  (Aag.  16, 1816) 
its  ambassador  at  Rome  to  treat  npon  the  sab^ 
jeot  of  a  Concordat  On  Sept  7,  it  seemed  aa 
though  the  object  was  gained.  Bat  points  of 
difference  arose  which  delayed  the  result  antil 
JuM  5, 1817,  wbea  the  0.  vas  oonoluded.    It 
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lims-Bot  ratified,  bowaver,  W  the  king  until 
Oct.  24,  1817,  nor  oonfirmed  by  the  Pope  until 
Mot.  15.    It  i<  in  Latin,  but  in  form  reMmbles 

.  the  French  C.  of  1801. — In  Auttria  and  Saxony 
the  old  nrrangeroentR  remained.  With  the  Pro- 
testant States  of  Germany,  the  Rom.  ooartwished 
to  conclude  C,  for  the  better  secnring  of  the 
rights  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  there.  At  first 
the  Prot  States  seemed  favorably  inclined,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  form  0.  Subsequently 
Prussia  and  Hanover  preferred  merely  Ciroum- 
Boription-balls.  (See  MinrCB,  vollst.  raunmlnng 
aller  Kit.  a.  neuem  Conoordate,  &a.,  II.,  250, 
302).— Stefc*  of  the  Up]»er  Bhine  Ckureh  pro- 
pinee.  At  the  instigation  of  WUrtemberg  a 
number  of  delegates  from  Wilrteroberg,  Baden, 
both  Ilessens,  Nassau,  the  Saxon  Duohies,  Meek- 
lenberg-Sehwerin,  Oldenburg,  Lubeck,  and 
Bremen,  assembled  to  consult  upon  the  oonelu- 
rion  of  a  common  Concordat  with  Rome.  Sub- 
se^uently^  Frankfort,  Lippe,  and  Waldeck  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussions,  and  both  Uohensol- 
lern  in  the  result.  The  occasion  of  these  oon- 
ferences  was  a  demand  of  Austria  that  the  pro- 
mises of  the  edict  of  the  Imperial  diet,  named 
above,  should  be  performed.  The  discussions 
continued  until  April  30,  and  led  to  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  articles  of  compact,  in  the 
form  of  a  dedarcUion,  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  Rom.  Cath.  C.  in  those  territories,  which 
ahould  be  submitted  to  the  Pope  for  approTid. 
An  embassy,  duly  instructed,  was  sent  with  the 
declaration  to  Rome.  Its  principles  corresponded 
essentially  with  those  of  the  "  Organic  Articles" 
of  France,  of  I80L  At  Rome  the  negotiations 
proceeded  tardily,  the  court  desiring  to  secure 
nodifloations  in  the  articles  proposed.  On  Aug. 
10,  1819,  the  embassy  was  about  to  leave,  when 
Consalvi  addressed  to  them  a  note  proposing  to 
grant  temporarily  a  circumscription-bull  instead 
of  a  formal  Concordat,  &o.  They  assented  to 
this,  and  reported  accordingly  to  their  constitu- 
ents. It  was  expected,  however,  that  before  the 
issuing  of  the  bull  some  notice  of  its  special  con- 
tents would  be  eiven ;  but  it  was  published  with- 
out this,  Aug.  16, 1821  (Pivtida  toUersque),  and 
found  to  be  altogether  ansatisfactory  in  its  pro- 
visions. In  Frankfort,  nevertheless,  it  was  ao- 
cepted,  and  notice  thereof  sent  to  Rome.  But 
those  points  of  the  declaration  not  toocbed  in 
the  bull,  were  transferred  to  the  contemplated 
Or«u>ic  Statute,  and  formed  into  a  "Cburch- 
ormnance,"  which  was  then  pnbUsbed  along  with 
the  bull,  and  thus  excited  violent  opposition  at 
Rome.  The  "  C.-ordinance"  was  afterwards 
recalled  (Feb.  8, 1822>,  and  instead  of  it,  rales 
of  sanction  and  pnblication  of  the  bull  were 
adopted,  which  declared  that  those  points  in  it, 
which  were  not  in  the  propositions  made  to 

■'Rome,  were  not  received.  These  rales  alsa  pro- 
vided fur  the  appointment  and  duties  of  the  new 
Bishops.  But  the  Pope  refused  to  confirm  the 
nominations,  and  the  whole  matter  remained 
unsettled  (see  Mejer  :  d.  Propaganda,  icio. :  6ot- 
tingen,  1853,  II.,  352-500 ;  MuUch.  I.  c„  lU  309- 
4l7). — Comparing  the  Bwoarian  Coneordal  vOk 
the  Qerman  eireunucr.-bull,  we  find  their  contents 
to  be  essentially  similar,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing that  in  theJatter  the  fixing  of  the  limits  of 
t^e  dioceses  and  aroluepiseopal  piovinoes  is  made 


more  prominent,  and  that  the  Concord,  has  mote 
of  the  form  of  a  compact.  Since  1848  negotia- 
tions for  a  Concordat  have  been  pending  with 
Austria,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  conclude, 

3.  The  NeUierkmdt  concluded  a  C.  vrith  Romd 
in  1827,  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  French 
C.  of  1801  were  formally  extended  to  the  Rom. 
Catb.  of  the  Northern,  as  well  as  those  who  set* 
tied  in  the  Belgio  provinces  after  1815,  Tha 
king  ratified  it  on  July  15, 1827 ;  the  Pope  cor> 
firmed  it  in  the  circamscr.-bnll :  <iuod  jam  di» 
(Aag.  16),  by  which  be  restored  the  Sees  of 
Bruges  and  Henoeenbusch,  but  established  that 
of  Amsterdam.  The  government  thereupon  an* 
nounced  the  C.  in  the  official  organ  of  Oct.  i, 
but  never.pnblished  it  as  a  law  of  the  land,  bat 
repeatedly  withstood  its  execution ;  although 
the  Rom.  Cath.  party,  both  before  and  after  tha 
Belgia  revolution,  claimed  their  rights  nnder'it. 
Of  Tate  the  Rom.  court  itself  has  practican*- 
ignored  it  (Jft^,  l.e.,  II.,  99-106). 

4.  Siinteerfand.  The  French  C.  of  1801  effected, 
in  Rome's  opinion,  considerable  change  in  tha 
diooesan  arrangement  of  Switzerland ;  for  Basel 
and  Lausanne  were  made  exempt  bishopries^ 
and  those  Swiss  Sees  which  partly  belonged  to 
France  were  separated.  In  1805  the  SwisS 
thought  their  country  should  be  freed  from  tha 
jurisdiction  of  foreign  Bishops,  and  be  placed 
under  a  national  Bishopric.  Negotiations  wert 
accordingly  opened  with  Rome  upon  this  snb> 
ject.  The  Pope  gave  a  favorably  response,  and 
the  preliminary  dismemberment  havine  been 
made,  a  vicarial  government  was  set  (Jan  2, 
1815)  over  this— (territorially  the  largest) — por- 
tion of  Switzerland  (see  Myer,  I.  c,  II.,  126,  £c.l. 

5.  Rutsia  and  Poland.  Before  the  first  divi* 
sion  of  Poland,  there  existed  in  Rnssia  only  a 
Rom.  Cath.  mission,  whilst  in  Poland  there  wot 
an  anciently  organized  Rom.  Cath.  State-church, 
to  which,  after  1595,  united  Qreek  Sees  belonged. 
As  these  ailerwards  mostly  fell  over  to  Russia, 
their  union  was  declared  bv  Catharine  II.  to 
have  been  originally  forced,  and  hence  one 
which  must  be  violently  sundered ;  meanwhile 
the  Latin  Catholics  of  the  districts  which  fell  to 
Russia,  were  not  disturbed,  onlv  they  wer« 
not  allowed  to  be  under  foreign  Bishops.  Heno^ 
Catharine  founded,  1774,  the  new  Latin  See  of 
"  Weiszrussland,"  under  which  all  the  Rom. 
Cath.  of  the  old  Russian  provinces  vrere  placed, 
so  that  it  extended  to  China.  The  Pope  did 
not  recognise  this  arrangement,  but  still  ap* 
pointed  the  man,  whom  Catharine  had  maoa 
Bishop  of  this  See,  Apostolic  vicar  of  the  die* 
tricL  In  1783,  Pius  Vl.  yielded  so  far  as  ta 
constitute  this  same  district  into  the  Archbishops 
rio  of  MoKUew  ;  but  no  Concordat  was  then  coito 
duded.^Aftar  the  second  partition  (1793)  of 
Poland,  Catharine  abolished  the  6  Sees  wnieli 
fell  to  Russia,  and  fbnnded  two  instead ;  and  sha 
would  have  done  the  same  vrith  tiioee  which 

ried  over  to  Rnssia  after  the  last  partition  of 
(1795),  but  was  prevented  by  oeath.  Her 
successor,  Paul  I.,  opened  negotiations  with 
Rome  for  the  ssttiement  of  these  matters,  which 
resulted  in  the  issue  of  the  ball :  Maximia  undi- 
qw.prtui,  by  which  the  diooesan  divisions  of  tha 
Rom.  C.  in  Russia  were  arranged  as  they  remain 
to  the  present  tiaa.    (For  traasaationa  widoh 
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-Iiave  sinoe  OMorred,  see  Myer,  I.  e.,  I.,  491- 
470). 

6.  In  Uaiy  Conoordst*  were  concluded :  with 
Sardinia,  July  17,  1817,  determining  the  rights 
of  ohaptora,  and  containing  provisiona  for  setni- 
tkarie*,  &c. ;  with  Naples,  Feb.  1B18,  ratified  by 
jtbe  king  on  Feb.  25,  and  by  the  Pope,  March  11, 
(it  declares  Rom.  Catholicism  the  exclngire  State- 
f  eligion,  unites  some  of  the  Sees  on  the  oonti- 
.nent,  and  increases  their  number  in  Sicily,  &e. ; 
it  is  very  comprehensive,  and  exceedingly  fayor- 
lible  to  Home) ;  and  with  TutcOtny,  June  19, 1851. 
This  last  contains  15  articles,  and  guarantees 
■pecial  privileges  to  the  Episcopal  authorities 
lOf  the  land,  for  which  corresponding  concessions 
»re  made  to  the  ooart  of  Rome. 

7.  In  Spain,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
yil.,  by  a  law  of  July  25,  18,35.  900  cloisters, 
ftnd  by  a  decree  of  <>;t.  11,  1835,  all  the  rest 
ib  Spain  were  abolished,  the  tithes  abrogated, 
and  (1837)  Church  possessions  declared  State- 
property.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
Cortes  lot  the  reform  of  the  clergy,  recommended 
^  redaction  of  the  Sees,  and  that  provision  be 
made  fur  supporting  religion  out  of  the  national 
funds.  Gregory  XVI.  protested  against  all  this. 
Xbe  result  was  the  abolition  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  Spanish  Church  and  Rome.  This, 
however,  produced  a  reaction.  Ilence  after  Isa- 
bella II.  assumed  the  government  (Oct.,  1843), 
negotiations  were  opened  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Concordat,  ratified  by  the  Queen, 
April  I,  and  by  the  Pope,  April  2.H.  1851  (Ber- 
lin. Allg.  K.-itng.,  1851,  no.  44,  47),  by  which 
the  union  was  restored,  the  Rom.  Church  again 
established  as  the  State-church  of  Spain,  and 
requisite  provisions  made  for  the  management 
of  its  cultus.  Universities,  &o.  (see  Spain). 
Earlier  Conventions  are  confirmed,  especially 
those  of  1753,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are 
declared  inviolable,  and  all  older  conflicting 
regulations  are  annulled. — In  Portugal  negotia- 
tions for  Concordats  are  still  pending. 

MWEB.* 

Conoubinage. — The  older  Roman  law  recog- 
nised two  kinds  of  marriage  {juitoe  nvplice,  ma- 
irimonium),  the  one  having  prescribed  forms 
(eonfarreatio, .  coemtio),  by  which  the  woman 
came  under  dominion  to  the  man,  the  other  with 
forma  {mairimonium  tanlummodo)  without  the 
ffiontM  mariti,  but  with  the  other  civil  conse- 
qnences  of  marriage  (Oaji,  Instil,  lib.,  I.,  {  109, 
seq. ;  Justiniam,  liistit.  lib.,  I.,  tif.  X.).  Con- 
cubinage does  not  differ  from  the  latter  in  out- 
ward form,  but  in  the  proper  object  of  the  union. 
The  affeclio  maritalit,  the  intention  to  keep  the 
woman  as  wife  for  life,  is  wanting.  This  also 
determined  the  obaraoter  of  later  Roman  law, 
in  that  it  prescribed,  only  for  pertoncg  iUustret, 
a  particular  form  of  marriage  ( JusrimAN,  Nov. 
LXXIV.,  0. 4,  LXXVIII.,  0.  3,  CXVII.,  c.  4,  6). 
0„  be  it  temporary  or  for  life,  was  allowed  with 
a  slave,  a  freed-woman,  or  one  such  free-bom 
who  was  not  pertona  konesta  {Mareian  in  the  1, 
3,  Dig.  tit.  cit.,  XXV.,  7).  But  a  wife  was  not 
allowed  together  with  a  oononbine  (e.  «n.  Cod. 
de  eone.,  v.,  26 ;  Conttant.  a.  320).  Therefore, 
a  ooncabine  differs  also  from  a  petlex,  quae  cum 
to,  eui  uxor  eti,  eorpHs  miseet.  Theodosius  and* 
Talentinins  eren  mU  concubinage  a  eotyugium 


tnaqttale.  A  preferring  of  concubinage  to  othej 
extra-conjugnl  connections  consisted  in  this,  aoi- 
curding  to  Roman  law,  that  the  children  bora 
froia  it  (liberi  naiurales)  had  a  limited  right  of 
succession  to  the  paternal  patrimony  (JcsTIK. 
Nov.  XVIII.,  c.  5,  LXXXIX,  c.  12,  {  4,  6).  and 
that  snob  children  could  be  legitimated  by  the 
siibseqnent  marriage  of  the  father  to  the  coup 
cnbine. 

This  legislation  was  abolished  in  the  Orient 
by  the  Emperor,  Leo  the  Philosopher,  before 
A.  D.  873,  inasmuch  as  he  commanded  univer* 
sally  the  solemn  consecration  of  marriage  (Nov. 
Leonis  LXXXIX.),  and  even  formally  forbid 
concubinage,  because,  according  to  Christian 
principles,  it  contradicted  nature  and  religion 
(Nov.  XCI.).  In  the  Occident,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  earlier  relation  continued  yet  for  a 
long  time.  Among  the  Germanic  nations  poly- 
gamy existed  among  the  nobility  in  older  times 
( Tacitus  in  the  Germania,  cap.  18).  This  seema 
often  to  have  taken  this  form,  that,  in  addition 
to  lawful  marriage  with  a  person  of  the  same 
rank  (conjugium  Ugiiimum),  concubinage  with 
women  of  lower  rank  existed.  The  Church 
worked  against  this,  in  that  it  declared  only 
monogamy  to  be  allowable  (see  Art.  Marriage  J, 
but  not  in  the  same  manner  against  concubi- 
nage, which  it  rather  made  equal  with  marriage 
to  a  certain  extent,  if  it  only  was  not  transitorr. 
Thus  Augustine  decides,  inasmuch  as  be  finds 
the  difference  only  in  the  design  of  the  procreap 
tion  of  children  or'  of  the  sexual  connection 
(filionim  proereandomm  —  conculitiis  causa)', 
also  in  the  last  case  "potest  quidem  fortatse  tion 
absurde  appdlctri  eonnubium,  si  usque  ad  mortem 
alictijus  eorum  id  inter  eos  placuerit,"  etc.,  {da 
bono  conjugali.  c.  6, 14,  in  the  Decret.  of  Qratian, 
c.  6.  5,  Can.  XXXIL,  qu.  II.).  Similar  is  the 
view  of  Isidore,  of  Sevilla  (f  636),  (c.  5,  dist., 
XXXIV.).  The  first  Council  of  Toledo,  A.  D. 
400,  can.  17,  (o.  4,  dist.,  XXXIV.),  which  ex- 
cluded from  church  communion  those  who  lived 
in  several  marriages,  declared  therefore,  "/« 
g«i  non  habet  uxorem  et  pro  uxore  eoneubinam,  a 
communione  non  repellaiur."  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  difference  at  least  was  known,  and 
concubinage  was  also  disallowed  (iiee  Leo,  I., 
ep.  167,  a.  458  in  c.  11,  12,  Can.  XXXII.,  ju. 
II.).  This,  however,  did  not  bear  much  fruit  in 
Germany  at  first.  Concubinage  was  common, 
inasmuch  as  the  difference  of  nationality  or  of 
rank  was  urged  against  marriage,  until  the 
Church  succeeded  in  making  these  impedimenta 
less  operative  ( Cone.  Triburiense,  a.  895,  o.  39, 
in  Mamsi,  Coll.  ConcU.,  T.  XIX.,  151).  Instead 
of  the  customary  dotation  and  other  rights  of 
property  resulting  from  marriage,  a  limitation 
was  made  to  a  mere  morning-present,  and  thus 
originated,  in  those  cases  in  which  formerly  con- 
cubinages were  customary,  real  marriage  with 
morning-presents  (mor^no^tcun)  morganatic  or 
salic  (according  to  Frank,  law)  marriage  (oomp. 
lib.  feudorum,  II.,  tit.  XXIX.) ;  where  this  did 
not  occur,  it  was  at  least  effected,  that  a  oonon- 
bine was  not  kept  in  addition  to  a  wife  (Pibtz, 
Monum.  Germ.,  IIL,  51,  872,  415). 

A  formal  prohibition  of  concubinage  to  lar* 
men  was  not,  however,  made;'  but  both  tna 
Chnreh  and  State   felt  themeelvee  the  met* 
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ftroTigly  arged  to  forbid  the  clergy,  'who  were 
denied  marriage,  also  concubinage  (Copif.  Car- 
lom..  a.  742,  c.  1,  7 ;  JHppini,  a.  744,  o.  8  ;  Caro- 
It.  M.  ecelet.,  a.  789,  c.  4 ;  Aquisgr.,  a.  801,  o.  15 ; 
PsKTZ,  I.  c,  16, 17, 21.  Innocent  III.,  1213,  o. 
55,  X.,  de  sent,  exeommunicat.  [V.  39],  Gregor. 
IX.,  etc.).  Such  laws,  meanwnile,  coaM  have 
no  favorable  result,  so  long  as  there  were  spiri- 
tual superiors,  who,  for  a  yearly  tax,  allowed 
the  clergy  to  bare  concubines.  The  Council  of 
Basel  issued  a  special  order  against  this  in  sess. 
XX.,  which  was  to  be  published  where  it  was 
necessary.  The  Church  saw,  however,  that  it 
could  reach  its  object  best  by  preventing  concu- 
binage among  the  laity.  With  this  intention 
Leo  A.,  at  the  Lateran  Council,  1516,  published 
more  positive  prohibitions  against  the  clergy, 
Itnd  commanded  at  the  same  time,  that  earnest 
measures  be  used  against  laymen  who  lived  in 
concubinage  (o.  i,  ae  cotkuo.  in  VII.,  [V.  16] 
with  c.  3,  4.  de  vita  et  honest,  clerie.,  in  VII., 
[III.  11.  Upon  this  the  State  followed  with  ito 
penal  leaslation  (Reichmolizeiordnung  of  1530, 
Tit.  XXXIII.,  of  1548,  fa.  XXV.,  of  1577,  m. 
XXVI.).  In  the  meanwhile  the  difference  be- 
tween marriage  and  concubinage  became  more 
and  more  apparent,  in  that  a  more  general  defi- 
nite form  for  the  former  was  prescribed  ( Cone. 
Trid.,  XXIV.,  c.  1,  de  reform,  motr.) ;  the  pub- 
lication of  intention  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
before  their  own  pastor  and  two  witnesses,  to- 
gether with  the  thereon  following  sacerdotal 
eonsecration  ;  and  accordingly  every  connection 
of  a  man  with  a  woman,  be  it  temporary  or  per- 


manent, separate,  or  tt^ther  with  an"  existing 
marriage,  which  was  not  according  to  this  form, 
was  declared  by  the  Church  to  m  punishable. 
So  soon  as  the  thrice  repeated  admonition  ta 
abandon  a  concubine  proved  fruitless,  the  bami 
was  to  be  pronounced  upon  the  guilty,  and  if 
this  did  not  cause  a  separation  after  a  year,  then  a 
course  of  punishment  should  be  commenced,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power 
be  used  to  remove  the  ooncttbine  [done.  TrO^ 
I.  e.,  0.  8,  de  ref.  mabr.).    As  regards  the  elergr 

Particularly,  see  Cone.  IVW.,  XXV.,  e.  14  de  rwR 
'he  civil  legislation  squared  itself  wiUi  the  eoefo- 
siastioal  prohibition.  The  punishment  is  arbi- 
trary, and  was  not  often  inflicted,  unless  offencea 
concurred,  as  adaltry,  incest,  eto.,  but  only  a 
police  interference  to  separate  the  persons  living 
together. — According  to  Prussian  law,  the  lair 
interferes,  when  such  persons  live  together, 
whose  marriage  is  prevented  by  a  legal  ptobi- 
bition  of  marriage  (Cabinetsorare  of  Oct.  A, 
1810;  Circular  ofjulv  24, 1851),  or  if  it  oaoaed 
public  scandal  (Circular  of  April  11, 1854).-  Aa 
the  Protestant  Church  recognises  Uie  sanctity 
of  marriage,  though  without  making  it  a  sacra- 
ment, and  has  connected  it  with  particular 
solemnities,  the  immorality  of  concubinage  hat 
never  been  to  it  a  matter  of  doubt  It  never 
acknowledged  a  so<»lled  conscience-marriage^ 
which  is  nothing  else  than  concubinage  (aea 
ScHWKiKAKT,  matrim.  eonteitnt.  definitio;  K^h- 
mont,  1832,  8vo.),  and  a  prohibition  of  eonciH 
binage  to  the  clergy  was  not  necessary,  as  ma^ 
riage  was  allowed  to  them  (see  Celibaaf). 

H.  F.  jAoonaov.— fiaefc. 
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